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Committee  on  Immigration, 
House  of  Eepeesentatives, 

Thursday,  June  12,  1919. 

The  committee  on  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman) 
m-esiding.  Messrs.  Siegel,  !&iutson,  McCuUoch,  Taylor  of  Tennrssse, 
Kleczka,  Vaile,  White  of  Kansas,  Sabath,  Raker,  Wilson,  Welty, 
Thompson  of  Oklahoma,  and  Box,  were  also  present. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  before  it  the  following  bills  introduced  in  this  s?ssion : 

H.  R.  5212,  H.  R.  4643,  H.  R.  3911,  H.  R.  3746,  H.  R.  3474,  H.  R. 
1347,  H.  R.  1242,  H.  R.  1240,  H.  R.  1106,  H.  R.  563,  and  H.  R.  61. 
All  of  these  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  introduced  by  Mr, 
Riordan,  of  New  York,  H.  R.  3474,  are  in  reference  to  restriction  or 
suspension,  additional  deportations,  and  changes  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  and  the  hearings  will  run  to  those  subjects  for  the  present 
rather  than  to  any  particular  bill. 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  has  given  these  subjects  a  great  deal  of 
study,  can  give  us  some  time  to-day,  and  without  objection  he  will 
be  recognized  for  one  hour. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  SIDNEY  L.  GTIIICK,  D.  D.,  SECRETAEY 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION,  NEW 
YORK,  N,  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Gulick,  please  state  your  full  name,  your 
residence,  and  your  connection  with  this  subject. 

Dr.  Gulick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  resident  of  New  York  City  and 
have  been  for  five  years.  I  am  hers  representing  the  National 
Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation. 

This  committee  has  been  in  process  of  formation  for  some  time, 
I  have  here  a  list  of  those  who  are  members  of  this  committee. 

As  for  myself,  perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  will  show  how  I 
became  connected  with  the  matter. 

I  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  in  Japan  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Congregational  Church  there,  and  returned  from  Japan  in  1913,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  tension  was  at  its  height  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  antialien  land  laws  of  California.  That  led  upon  my 
arrival  here  to  a  rather  careful  study  of  that  particular  problem, 
the  problem  of  American  and  Japanese  relations.  It  led  to  a  wider 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  America  to  the  Far 
East,  to  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Japanese.  That  whole  study  led 
to  a  general  investigation  of  the  problems  of  immigration,  because 
it  became  clear  as  I  studied  the  matter  that  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
were  perfectly  right  in  resenting  the  coming  to  America  of  any  con- 
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siderable  number  of  Asiatics.  I  sympathize  very  fully  with  that 
contention. 

But  I  have  also  realized  that  the  prevention  of  the  coming  of 
large  numbers  of  Asiatics  should  be  based  on  sound  international 
principles,  sociological  and  psychological,,  and  should  be  courteous, 
and  should  not  be  a  method  that  would  be  inevitably  resented  by 
the  Asia-tics. 

It  was  evident  that  any  procedure,  any  policy  that  would  succeed, 
ought  therefore  to  fuMl  two  conditions,  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  from  Asiatic  immigration  and  the  giving  of  such  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  Asiatics  that  they  would  not  feel  resentment.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  we  must  take  up  for  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion the  whole  immigration  question,  and  the  more  I  studied  the 
problems  of  immigration  from  Europe,  the  more  it  became  clear  to 
my  mind  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  regulation  of  immigration 
from  Europe  as  well  as  from  China,  Japan,  and  India. 

Now,  I  wish  to  devote  the  first  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  a 
study  of  the  immigration  problem  as  it  comes  to  us  from  Europe  and 
leave  to  a  later  part  of  my  remarks  the  immigration  from  China 
and  Japan. 

As  I  have  studied  the  general  question  this  gradually  came  to  my 
thinking  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  namely,  that  we  should 
regulate  all  immigration  and  do  it  upon  a  basis  of  imiversal  validity 
and  applicability.  I  conceived  of  two  such  principles.  I  have 
been  stating  them  in  this  way :  We  ought  to  admit  no  more  than  we 
can  Americanize ;  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  turn  into 
American  citizens  those  who  come  should'  be  the  first  basis  for 
determining  the  number  of  those  whom  we  admit. 

It  also  became  clear  to  me  that  the  numbers  whom  we  can  whole- 
somely Americanize  from  any  particular  people  may  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  from  whom  we  can  wholesomely  Americanize  from 
another  people.  In  other  words,  some  people  are  more  easily 
worked  into  our  domestic  life  and  our  economic  system  than  other 
peoples  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  second  principle 
by  which  we  should  regulate  the  coming  of  the  aliens,  namely,  our 
capacity  to  employ  them.  Therefore,  in  foimulating  the  policy 
which  our  committee  has  been  standing  for  we  have  set  up  a  double 
standard,  one  the  question  of  Americanization,  and  the  other  our 
capacity  to  give  wholesome  and  continuous  employment.  As  our 
committee  worked  along  these  hues,  it  became  clear  that  we  needed 
to  deal  with  these  matters  in  a  flexible  way,  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics,  in  order  that  the  tide  of  incoming  immi- 
gration might  be  adjusted  to  our  economic  conditions. 

So  that  the  policy  which  our  committee  has  formulated  and  has 
expressed  in  a  form  that  we  may  call,  perhaps,  the  beginnings  of  a 
bill,  turns  upon  those  two  points,  the  Americanization  and  the 
employment  of  the  aliens. 

When  we  began  to  study  the  question  as  to  Americanization  this 
underlying  principle  became  very  clear,  that  the  newcomers  necess- 
arily make  contact  first  of  all  with  those  who  speak  their  own  language. 
If  therefore  those  who  speak  their  own  language  do  not  know  very 
much  English,  are  stiU  dependant  upon  their  foreign  language  news" 
papers  for  their  news  and  for  other  influences,  that  they  patronize 
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their  own  doctors  and  lawyers  and  stores  and  have  their  own  societies 
so  that  they  are  quite  sufficient  unto  themselves,  the  newcomers 
make  contact  with  that  group  simply  enlaige  that  group  and  make 
it  more  and  more  difficiilt  to  assimilate.  "VSoiereas,  if  the  newcomers 
make  contact  with  the  people  of  their  country  who  speak  their  own 
language,  who  have  been  here  so  long  that  they  have  acquired  the 
English  language  fuUy,  are  able  to  read  our  American  papers,  and 
to  converse  freely  with  American  men  and  women;  if  this  latter  group 
has  become  so  throughly  Americanized  that  they  have  given  up 
allegience  to  their  native  country  and  have  become  American  citizen^, 
and  if  the  newcomers  in  proportion  to  the  older  ones  are  relatively 
small,  then  the  influence  upon  the  newcomers  from  the  very  start 
will  be  mostly  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  their  entering  into  'the 
American  life  which  they  find  here. 

In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  us  as  we  studied  the  question  that  the 
fundamental  principle  in  the  regulation  of  our  immigration  should 
be  the  setting  up  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  newcomers  or  indivi- 
duals from  a  particular  country  to  the  number  of  those  who  have 
already  become  American  citizens. 

The  second  principle  is  that  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  here, 
when  economic  conditions  are  low,  then  in  some  way  we  ought  to 
arrange  for  the  shutting  down  of  the  doors,  so  that  more  immigra- 
tion may  not  flood  in  to  make  the  situation  more  difficult. 

In  trying  to  state  in  somewhat  legal  and  technical  terminology 
these  ideas,  we  finally  came  to  the  formulation  of  our  proposition  in 
these  words,  that  the  permissible  immigration  from  each  particular 
country  shall  be  a  certain  small  ^percentage  of  those  from,  that  coun- 
try who  have  already  become  American  citizens. 

When  we  say  "who  have  already  become  American  citizens,"  it  is 
necessary  to  define  a  little  bit  further  that  phrase  "American  citi- 
zens." 

In  our  thinking,  the  older  ones  who  will  exert  this  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  newcomers,  consist  not  only  of  the  foreign-born  parents 
who  have  become  naturalized,  but  also  the  American-born  children 
of  that  people.  These  American-born  children  speak  the  foreign 
language,  have  been  reared  in  their  foreign  language  homes  and  have 
also  gone  through  our  American  institutions;  they  have  learned  Eng- 
lish freely,  and  by  the  fact  of  having  been  born  here  are  American 
citizens.  When,  therefore,  we  set  up  the  total  figure  from  which  to 
reckon  the  permissible  immigration,  we  have  included  those  two 
factors — ^American-born  children  of  foreign  parentage^  plus  natural- 
ized people  who  have  come  over  an4  who  have  become  aflBliated 
with  our  life  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  they  are  going  to  throw 
themselves  whole  heartedly  into  American  civilization.  This  would 
constitute  the  100  per  cent. 

Of  course,  nobody  knows  just  what  number  we  can  Americanize 
from  each  particular  people.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  started  out 
with  5  per  cent  as  an  experimental  figure.  As  we  worked  along, 
however,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  have  a  fiexible  standard  and  we 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  shoxfld  be  from  3  to  10  per  cent 
of  those  who  have  become  American  citizens  of  that  particular 
group. 
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Now,  of  course,  it  is  at  once  asked,  where  we  will  find  these  figures  ? 
That  is  one  of  the  first  questions  to  come  up.  The  reply  is  m  the 
census  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Natiu-alization. 

We  have  studied  the  census  very  carefully  and  we  find  it  is  quite 
quite  possible  to  start,  as  a  fair  proposition,  from  the  figures  of  the 
census  of  1910.  But  not  wholly,  because  of  some  items  are  lacking 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  peoples.  We  felt  it  important,  therefore, 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Census  Bureau  that  in  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  1920  the  facts  should  be  assembled  with  a  view  to  the 
proposed  law  so  that  we  may  have  adequate  information  in  the  new 
census  of  the  American-born  children  of  foreign  parentage,  of  the 
natiiralized  members  of  those  particular  peoples  or  races,  and  then 
later  on  in  the  work  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau,  each  successive 
year  a  suitable  classification  of  those  who  have  become  naturalized, 
according  to  their  people's  or  mother  tongue  groups.  So  that  in  the 
successive  years  of  the  decade  after  the  census  has  been  taken,  to  the 
first  two  figures  of  American-born  and  naturalized  citizens,  as  reported 
in  the  census,  there  will  be  added  a  third  figure — those  who  have 
been  naturalized  of  that  people  since  the  census  was  taken.  On 
through  the  decade  there  will  be  constantly  the  three  sets  of  figures 
to  be  considered  each  year. 

But  how  will  the  exact  figure  be  determined  for  any  particular 
year?  As  we  studied  that  question  it  seemed  to  us  that  Congress 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  up  year  by  year  this  rather  compHcated 
matter.  There  would  be  great  advantage  for  the  continuous  ad- 
justment of  immigration  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
that  this  important  responsibility  should  be  placed  upon  an  im- 
migration commission.  Our  national  committee  is  therefore  proposing 
that  Congress  shall  establish  an  immigration  commission  to  consist 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  third 
man  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  In  other  words,  these  three  men 
shall  constitute  a  standing  committee,  one  of  the  regular  commissions. 
From  year  to  year  it  will  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  conditions 
of  the  country  and  decide  in  sufficient  time  before  the  next  succeed- 
ing year  what  the  percentage  rate  shall  be,  whether  it  shall  be  a 
minimum,  if  Congress  should  decide  upon  3  per  cent,  or  whether 
it  should  be  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  or  some  figure  in  between. 

That,  in  general,  is  the  statement  of  the  plan  which  this  committee 
has  been  working  on  and  is  proposing,  and  which  is  supported  by 
the  members  of  this  committee,  who  are  more  than  a  thousand  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  I  may  explain  a  little  further  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  this  committe.  I  said  I  was  a  missionary  in  Japan  and  came  to 
this  country  and  became  involved  in  this  qufstion.  I  did  not 
come  with  any  expectation  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Indeed,  the  doctor  sent  me  home  expecting  that  I  was  to  go  into 
a  hospital  for  a  surgical  operation,  and  they  were  very  pessimistic 
about  my  condition  and  thought  I  might  be  going  to  my  grave  very 
soon.     Evidently  there  was  something  else  for  me  to  do. 

All  the  missionaries  in  Japan  were  very  anxious  as  to  this  tension 
between  America  and  Japan,  because  it  affects  the  Christian  work 
m  Japan.  The  bmlding  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  in  Japan, 
beheve,  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  establishment  of  right 
mternational  relations  in  the  pohtical  sphere.     The  missionaries  in 
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Japan  at  that  time,  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Church  Federation  of 
America,  technically  called  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  a  memorial  asking  that  that  church  federation 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  whole  matter. 

After  some  months  the  federal  council  appointed  a  commission  on 
relations  with  the  Orient,  and  it  has  been  under  this  commission  that 
I  have  been  serving  during  these  five  years.  Under  this  commission 
I  have  traveled  rather  widely ;  I  have  been  addressing  large  audiences, 
not  only  among  the  churches,  but  chambers  of  commerce  and  rotary 
clubs  and  women's  clubs,  trying  to  present  the  idea  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  regulate  immigration  on  a  principle  that  shall  be  fair 
and  safe  for  the  United  States,  and  also  fair  and  friendly  to  other 
peoples. 

Two  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  come'to  begin  to 
formtdate  these  propositions  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  I  presented  the 
urgency  of  it  to  the  church  commission  on  relations  with  the  Orient, 
and  the  reply  to  me  was  that  if  the  time  has  come  for  that  I  must 
form  an  independent  committee;  for  churches,  as  churches,  can  not  go 
into  politics.  Just  as  soon  as  the  proposal  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
for  the-  action  of  Congress  it  becomes  a  political  matter,  and  the 
churches,  as  churches,  can  not  handle  it. 

The  result  of  that  was  that  I  began  to  talkamong  my  friends  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  body,  wholly  nonecch  siastical  of 
those  who  believed  in  these  methods  oi  handling  the  situation.  At 
first  we  had  a  little  committee  that  went  over  the  proposition,  formu- 
lating the  material  in  very  succinct  shape.  This  brief  statement  was 
sent  out  to  150  men  whose  names  were  provided  by  that  small  com- 
mittee. Very  soon  we  had  more  than  100  men  who  said  they  believed 
that  this  was  the  way  to  grapple  with  the  whole  question. 

Then,  on  the  strength  of  that  preliminary  committee,  as  we  may 
call  it,  we'took  this  ground,  that  if  these  proposals  are  really  wise,  and 
are  the  line  along  which  our  country  should  move,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  secure  more  support.  We  said  if  we  get  1,000  men,  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  country^  representing  all  different  classes  of 
society  and  the  different  interests,  that  will  show  that  our  proposition 
is  practicable,  is  a  proposition  that  has  merit  in  it.  If,  however,  we 
can  not  get  a  thousand  men  that  will  show  that  we  have  not  yet  got 
the  matter  properly  formulated.  It  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  secure  these  supporters.  We  sent  letters  rather  widely  to  various 
people,  without  regard  to  their  religioi's  or  eccksiastical  connections, 
without  regard  to  their  political  connect'ons,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  individual  beliefs  of  any  kind.  The  result,  -after  about 
a  year  of  effort,  was  this  group  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
come  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  had  expressed  their  indorsement  of 
this  proposition. 

Then  in  December  of  last  year  (1918)  we  began  to  take  more  active 
steps  and  formulated  our  proposition  into  what  might  be  called  a 
bill.  This  was  first  printed  in  a  tentative  form,  in  March,  and  now 
is  reprinted  in  revised  form.  I  would  like  to  put  it  into  your  hands, 
and  also  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "Immigration — Charts  and  Statistics 
Illustrating  the  Proposals  of  the  National  Conomittee  for  Construc- 
tive Imnaigration  Leg'slation." 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  pamphlet  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

(The  statistics  and  charts  referrred  to  are  inserted  on  pages  139-151.) 
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Dr.  Gtjlick.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  7  of 
of  tbe  pamphlet,  at  the  top  of  the  page  you  will  find  section  3 ;  here 
you  will  find  the  central  proposition  with  reference  to  the  regula* 
tion  of  immigration.     It  reads  as  follows: 

That  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  census  of  1920  are  available,  the  number  of  alien 
persons  belonging  to  a  given  people  or  mother-tongue  or  group  who  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  during  any  one  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  determined  by  the  immigration  commission,  according  to  the  following 
general  rule. 

The  admissible  mmiber  shall  not  be  less  than  3  nor  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  basic 
figure,  to  be  composed  of — 

(a)  The  number  of  American-born  children  of  that  people  or  mother-tongue  group, 
as  recorded  in  the  United  States  census  of  1920,  plus 

(b)  The  number  of  naturalized  aliens,  of  that  people  or  mother-tongue  group  as 
recorded  in  the  last  available  census,  and  also  plus 

(c)  The  number  of  aliens  of  that  people  or  mother-tongue  group  naturalized  since 
that  census,  as  reported  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization! 

In  other  words,  this  proposal  looks  forward  to  a  figure  constantly 
changing  on  through  the  decade  after  1920.  The  first  two  figures, 
those  provided  for  in  (a)  and  (b)  will  be  derived  from  the  census 
and  will  be  a  basal  figure  for  the  first  year  after  the  census  is  available, 
provided  those  figures  are  available  quite  promptly.  Then  there 
will  be  added  annually  those  who  have  been  naturalized  in  the  suc- 
cessive years,  and  the  Actual  decision  upon  this  figure  shall  be  made 
by  the  immigration  commission  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago. 

You  will  at  once  raise  the  question  as  to  how  many  people  this 
will  admit  from  the  various  countries.  That  is  a  matter  of  statistics 
and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  investigation.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
yet  have  the  census  of  1920,  and  Qierefore  if  we  are  trying  to 
figure  out  for  the  future  there  will  be  more  or  less  a  problematical 
element.  The  question  will  also  arise  as  to  what  we  will  do  before 
1920.     That  is  provided  for  in  section  2,  which  says: 

(a)  That  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  sixty  days  after  its  enactment. 

(b)  That  until  the  statistical  data  of  the  census  of  1920  are  available,  the  immigration 
commission  shall  determine  the  permissible  annual  immigration  for  each  people 
or  mother- tongue  group,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  census  of  1910,  according  to  the 
principles  and  procedure  defined  in  section  3  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

(c)  That  in  the  case  of  peoples  such  as  the  newly  formed  states  of  central  Europe 
for  which  the  census  of  1910  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization 
do  not  furnish  adequate  data,  the  immigration  commission  shall  be  authorized  to 
make  such  estimate  as  are  practicable  on  the  basis  of  existing  data,  and  to  use  the 
same  in  fixing  the  permissible  immigration. 

(d)  That  the  permissible  immigration  for  any  people  for  the  fraction  of  the  year 
between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30)  shall  be  one, 
two  or  three-quarters  of  the  total  permissible  immigration  of  that  people  according 
to  the  date  at.which  the  act  goes  into  effect. 

We  have  tried  to  estimate  with  a  good  deal  of  care  what  immigia- 
tion  would  be  permissible  on  this  basis,  and  in  general  we  may  say 
that,  supposing  the  law  had  gone  into  effect  July  1,  1918,  there  would 
be  no  restriction  of  immigration  for  this  year,  from  northwest  Europe, 
even  if  the  percentage  were  as  low  as  2  per  cent;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  immigration  from  southern  Europe  and  from  eastern  and 
central  Europe  and  from  northern  Europe  there  would  be  more  or 
less  restriction  upon  the  various  countries. 

Let  me  show  you  now  one  of  the  charts,  which  will  show  what  the 
facts  would  be  under  theplan  of  our  National  Committee.  We  have 
put  here  (in  columns  2,  3,  and  4)  the  actual  immigration  for  the 
years  1912,  1913,  and  1914  [indicating  on  chart].  The  actual  limi- 
tations for  those  years  were  these  figures  [indicating  on  the  chart]. 
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On  a  10  per  cent  basis,  if  this  law  should  pass  and  the  immigration 
commission  should  decide  that  the  10  per  cent  basis  would  be  the 
proper  figure,  the  permissible  immigration  from  the  countries  of 
northwest  Europe  would  be  a  million  and  a  half,  whereas  the  actual 
immigration  for  these  three  years,  for  each  year,  was  less  than  200,000. 
There  would  therefore  be  no  restriction  on  a  10  per  cent  basis.  If 
it  were  cut  to  1  per  cent  the  permissible  immigration  would  be 
155,000.  On  a  1  per  cent  basis  the  immigration  would  have  been  cut 
down  slightly. 

For  the  countries  of  southwest  Europe  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  Here  are  the  three  principal  countries  [indicating  on  chart] 
and  adding  in  the  other  countries  of  south,  central,  and  eastern 
Europe,  we  have  an  actual  immigration  of  906,000  for  the  year  1914. 
On  the  10  per  cent  basis  of  permissible  immigration  the  number 
would  be  382,000,  so  that  in  this  case,  on  a  10  per  cent  basis  there 
would  be  a  reduction  of  somewhat  more  than  half. 

Let  me  explain  this  matter  a  little  further.  Our  first  thought  was 
that  this  restriction  principle  should  not  apply  to  women;  but  further 
study  convinced  us  that  it  was  desirable  that  women  should  come 
under  the  restriction  principle  no  less  than  others.  Yet  it  is  desir- 
able that  women  who  are  coming  to  join  their  husbands,  even  though 
they  might  arrive  after  the  percentage  figure  had  been  completed, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  admit  them,  and  therefore,  we  have  a  pro- 
vision under  paragraph  (b)  of  section  3,  at  the  top  of  page  8,  in 
regard  to  women.     That  paragraph  provides: 

That  women  coming  to  join  their  husbands,  who  arrive  after  the  permissible  number 
of  immigrants  from  theij  race  or  people  has  been  admitted,  shall  be  admitted,  but  the 
number  of  such  admissions  shall  be  the  first  charge  against  the  permissible  immigra- 
tion of  the  following  year. 

That  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  come  and  join  their  husbands 
without  hardships,  and  yet  not  thereby  increasing  the  total  of  im- 
migration. 

Thai,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  provide  for  the  various  kinds  of 
excepted  classes.  You  will  find  a  statement  of  the  excepted  classes 
in  paragraph  (c),  beginning  near  the  top  of  page  8,  which  paragraph 
provides  as  follows: 

(c)  That  in  addition  to  those  aliens  admitted  on  the  percentage  basis  the  following 
classes  of  aliens  shall  also  be  admitted  outside  of  the  percentage  figure,  provided 
they  are  otherwise  qualified  for  admission. 

Accredited  officials  of  foreign  Governments,  members  of  their  families,  their  servants 
and  employees,  travelers  for  health,  pleasure  or  curiosity,  transient  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  to  remain  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year,  students  provided 
with  their  own  funds  or  guaranteed  support  by  their  own  governments  or  by  institu- 
tions or  friends  in  the  United  States,  ministers  or  religious  teachers,  missionaries, 
teachers,  authors,  professional  artists,  their  legal  wives  or  their  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  who  accompany  them,  singers  or  actors,  and  aliens  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants  accompanying  their  employers. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  accompanying  or  coming  to  join  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent. 

Aliens  in  continuous  transit  through  the  United  States,  aliens  who  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of 
the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory. 

Aliens  who  have  taken  out  their  first  papers  and  have  passed  certain  tests  prescribed 
by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  commission. 

Citizens  of  Canada. 

All  aliens  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immigration  officers  or 
to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  that  they  are  seeking  admission  to  the 
United  States  to  avoid  religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  their  last  permanent 
residence. 
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You  will  notice  there  is  a  provision  there  for  children  under  14 

fears  of  age  accompanying  or  coming  to  join  a  parent  or  grandparent- 
t  seemed  very  important  that  children  should  come  in.     Being 
children  not  old  enough  to  enter  industry,  it  is  highly  important^that 
.  they  should  be  with  their  parents. 

I  should  like  next  to  take  up  a  little  more  carefuUy  the  functions 
of  the  proposed  immigration  commission.  You  will  find  these  func- 
tions set  out  on  page  9,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  page,  section  5  :^ 

(a)  That  the  immigration  commission  shall  each  year  determine  the  percentage  rate 
as  provided  for  in  section  3  (a)  above  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  In  determining  the 
rate  it  shall  have  regard  to  the  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  main^ 
tenance  of  the  American  standards  of  living  and  wages;. and  shall  make  such  regular 
tions  as  shall  prevent  congestion  of  immigration  at  any  period  of  the  year,  promote  the 
convenience  of  transportation  companies,  and  avoid  hardships  to  the  immigrants. 

(b)  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind 
unemployed  cannot  be  found  in  this  country.  The  question  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting-such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular  instance  shall  be  determined  by  the  immi- 
gration commission  upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested,  such  application  to 
be  made  before  such  importation,  and  such  determination  by  the  immigration  commis- 
sion to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  investigation  in  the  facts  of  the  case. 

(c)  That  the  immigration  commission,  immediately  upon  its  organization,  shall 
institute  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  policies  and  methods  of  the  distribution  of 
immigration;  that  the  immigration  commission  shall  publish  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation in  full,  not  later  than  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry;  that  the 
immigration  commission  be  empowered  to  carry  on  all  further  educational  work  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  approved  results  of  the  investigation  effectively  before  the  public. 

(d)  That  the  immigration  commission  shall  also  perform  the  duties  assigned  in  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  and  (d). 

(«)  That  the  immigration  commission  shall  be  the  final  judge  as  to  fact  and  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  about  individual  immigrants,  arising 
under  the  terms  of  section  2  and  section  3  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (d),  and  section  6  (a).. 

You  wiU  notice  that  the  first  of  those'paragraphs  puts  upon  them 
the  function  of  determining  the  percentage  rate.  Then  the  next 
paragraph  which  follows,  paragraph  (6)  is  very  much  like  the  pro- 
vision we  have  now  as  to  the  admission  of  skilled  labor,  if  not  other- 
wise to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  (c)  is  an  important  item  [reading] : 

That  the  immigration  commission,  immediately  upon  its  organization,  shall  insti- 
tute a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  policies  and  methods  of  the  distribution  of  immigra- 
tion; that  the  immigration  commission  shall  publish  the  results  of  the  investigation  in 
full,  not  later  than  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry;  that  the  immigration 
commission  be  empowered  to  carry  on  all  further  educational  work  necessary  to  bring 
the  approved  results  of  the  investigation  effectively  before  the  public. 

One  of  the  things  which  seemed  to  us  very  important  in  setting 
right  our  whole  immigration  system  was  to  provide  for  distribution  ,_ 
and  we  tried  to  think  out  detailed  methods,  which  could  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  law  for  securing  a  far  better  distribution  of  the  new  arrivals 
than  we  are  now  having.  But  as  we  studied  the  matter  we  found 
many  difiiculties  in  the  way,  and  we  concluded  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  administration  itseK  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
out  any  such  plan,  and  that  probably  the  wise  way  would  be  to  put 
this  responsibility  upon  the  administration  in  some  form,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  this  immigration  commission  with  its  opportunity 
for  continuous  observation  and  study  would  be  probably  the  best 
organ  for  carrying  out  that  investigation. 

Then  it  also  seemed  to  us  that  lor  the  full  carrying  out  of  these- 
plans  and  for  putting  our  immigration  on  a  wholesome  basis  it  was 
desirable  to  raise  the  standards  for  naturahzation.     At  present,  as  so 
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many  are  discovering,  the  standards  are  rather  low,  and  they  are  in 
some  cases  administered  with  a  good  deal  of  laxity,  so  that  for 
years  past  we  have  been  receiving  a  very  considerable  number  of 
<;itizens  who  have  not  been  in  any  proper  sense  qualified,  and  there- 
fore it  seemed  desirable  to  introduce  an  amendment  along  those  lines. 
I  am  referring  now  to  section  6  on  page  10.  The  act  of  June  29,  1906, 
consists  of  quite  a  number  of  paragraphs  defining  the  procedure 
and  something  as  to  the  qualifications  which  must  be  had  by  an 
apphcant  before  he  can  become  a  citizen.  To  the  requirements  there 
given,  we  would  add  these  requirements,  as  they  are  set  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  section  6  on  page  10.  We  would  aid  the  following 
words  after  the  words  "happiness  of  the  same,"  "  and  also  that  he  has 
passed  certain  tests  prescribed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Immigration  Commission  in  (1)  reading  and  speaking 
the  English  language,  (2)  in  the  principles  of  personal  and  public 
hygiene,  (3)  in  the  mstory  ol  the  American  people,  (4)  in  the  methods 
and  ideals  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  (5)  in  the 
light  and  duties  of  citizens.'"  The  reading  provided  for  there  is  a  new 
featm-e. 

These  are  four  items  along  which  it  seems  to  us  the  standards  of 
naturalization  should  be  raised,  and  yet,  instead  of  attempting  to 
define  all  these  matters  in  detail,  which  would  of  course  be  rather 
cumbersome  in  a  bill,  it  seemed  to  us  that  tbis  could  best  be  done 
by  the  Inmiigration  Commission,  and  that  the  general  supervision 
oi  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  naturalization  should  also  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  who  would  enact  the 
lules  and  regulations  in  detail.  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  in 
regard  to  natui  alization. 

Then  the  next  three  clauses,  (h),  (c),  and  (d),  concern  the  removal 
of  certain  minutae  in  the  procedure  of  naturalization  which  will 
simplify  the  matter  and  will  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  efiiciency, 
and  will  take  away  some  of  the  irritation  now  felt  by  those  seeking 
naturahzation.     These  three  sections  provide: 

That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  paragraph  4,  be  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  words  after  the  words  "  The  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation  of 
each  witness  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record."  ''The  witnesses  of  the  petitioner  shall 
not  be  required  to  appear  in  court  unless  the  judge  or  the  naturalization  examiner 
■deem  it  necessary." 

(c)  That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  10,  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  words  after  the  words  "he  may  estalslish  by  two  witness:"  "Or  by  the 
■depositions  of  two  witnesses." 

(d)  That  the  act  of -June  29,  1906,  section  4,  last  paragraph,  beamended  by  striking 
out  the  words,  "At  the  time  of  filing  the  petition  "  and  substituting  the  words  "Before 
the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  petitioner." 

Many  times  I  have  had  men  come  to  me  who  have  said  they  have 
tried  to  become  citizens  at  different  times  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  now  to  go  into  the  details  of 
those  elements. 

Now,  there  follows  a  very  important  proposition,  that  contained  in 
paragraph  (e)  at  the  bottom  of  page  10.  Here  is  proposed  one  of  the 
most  important  propositions  we  have,  namely,  tne  changing  of  the 
fundamental  law  dealing  with  naturalization  itself,  as  to- who  are 
eligible  for  citizenship.  As  the  law  reads  at  present,  this  paragraph 
provides  that  "The  provisioiaa  of  this  I3!tle  applf'  to  ali'efis'beiittg^'free 
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white  persons;  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of 
African  descent."     What  we  propose  is  the  following: 

That  the  act  of  February,  1875,  amending  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  be  amended,  by 
substituting  for  the  ■words,  "The  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  aliens  being  free 
white  persons;  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativityand  to  persons  of  African  descent," 
•  the  following  words:  "The  privilege  of  citizenship  by  naturalization  is  open  to  every 
alien  who  fulfills  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  law  specified  in 
paragraph  (a)  above,  and  also  the  requiremeiits,  technical  and  moral,  specified  in  the 
act  of  June  26,  1906,  and  its  later  amendments." 

In  other  words,  what  we  propose  is  the  raising  of  the  standard,  and 
then  saying  that  anybody  who  will  fulfill  this  standard  is  ehgible 
for  citizenship.  I  shall  say  very  frankly  and  directly  that  the 
purpose  I  had  in  making  such  a  suggestion  is  to  remove  the  irritation 
felt  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  at  present  because  of  special  laws 
and  interpretations  applied  against  them. 

Of  course  it  follows  from  this  general  proposition  that  all  our 
special  laws  dealing  with  the  Chinese  would  be  rescinded,  and  that  is 
made  clear  in  section  7,  which  says: 

That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  and  of  special 
treatment  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Bico,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed;  namely,  the  act  of  July  5,  1884, 
September  13,  1888,  May  5,  1892,  November  3,  1893,  July  7,  1898,  April  30,  1900, 
June  6, 1900,  March  3, 1901,  April  29, 1902,  February  20, 1907,  August  24, 1912  June  13, 
1913,  and  all  amendments  to  the  same. 

Then  there  is  a  law  in  the  last  act,  the  act  of  1917,  which  specifies 
a  certain  geographical  zone  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  including  also 
India  and  going  up  to  Siberia,  from  which  no  native  is  allowed  to  ■ 
come.  It  seemed  to  us  that  having  set  up  the  general  principle- 
of  deaUng  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  for  everyone,  the  geographi- 
cal zone  prohibition  should  be  removed,  because  it  is  jundamentally 
opposed  to  the  principle  we  are  advocating,  namely,  the  equality  of^ 
race  treatment. 

Also,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  February  5, 1917,  which  is  a  very 
curious  clause.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  It  is  in  the  second  part  of 
section  8  of  the  present  law  and, reads  in  this  way: 

No  alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  from  or  prevented  from  entering  the  United 
States  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

We  propose  that  that  shall  be  repealed. 

Then  the  final  provision  of  our  proposal  is  the  separation  of  the 
citizenship  of  a  wife  from  that  of  her  husband.  Section  9  of  our 
proposed  bill  reads : 

That  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  be  amended  by  striking  out  sections  3  and  4  and  by 
substitutmg  therefor  the  words:  "The  citizenship  of  a  wife  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
independent  of  that  oi  her  husband,  male  and  female  aliens  beiog  required  to  qualify 
for  naturalization  independently.  If  a  female  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  marry 
an  alien,  she  shall  not  forfeit  her  United  States  citizenship.  If  a  female  alien  shall 
marry  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  not  thereby  acquire  the  status  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  required  to  qualify  for  naturalization  in; 
accordancewith  the 'provisions  of  the  law."  '   ' 

'  We  are, coming  now  to  universal  suffrage,  and  as  the  laws  now 
stand  a  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  a  foreigner  who  becomes  natur. 
ralized  become  automatically  naturalized  and  she  also  becomes  a  citi-" 
zen  of  the  United  States  regardless  of  her  personal  qualifications. - 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  several  million  women  in' 
this  country  who  will  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  become' 
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citizens,  tbrough  the  naturalization  of  their  husbands,  it  seemed  to 
our  committee  very  desirable  that  for  the  wholesome  assimilation 
of  these  people  we  should  put  some  incentive  upon  the  woman  to 
learn  English  and  come  up  to  the  standards.  In  order  to  do  that  it 
seemed  desirable  to  separafe  the  citizenship  of  the  wife  from  that  of 
the  husband. 

Those  are  the  items  in  the  proposals  we  have  to  submit  dealing  with 
the  general  treatment  of  immigration  from  aU  countries. 

Now,  I  woud  like  to  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  Japan  and  China.  This  has  been  one  of  the.  very 
difficult  questions  for  the  United  States  for  many  years.  Since  the 
beginning  of  large  Chinese  immigration  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties 
and  during  the  seventies,  there  began  to  be  felt  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
a  consciousness  of  the  danger  of  that  immigration.  As  you  knoWj  the 
treaty  which  provided  for  free  immigration  from  China  was  made  in 
1868.  But  when  the  sentiment  of  this  country  began  to  change  on 
that  matter  we  sent  a  special  embassy  to  China  to  arrange  for  the 
modification  of  that  treaty,  and  that  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  1880, 
which  allowed  the  United  States  to  suspend  Chinese  labor  immigra- 
tion for  a  period. 

In  view  of  that  changed  treaty.  Congress  passed  laws  suspending 
Chinese  labor  immigration  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  after  those 
10  years  for  another  10  years,  and  after  those  10  years  for  stiU  another 
10  years;  but  in  1904,  because  of  certain  misunderstandings,  I  can 
not  doubt.  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that  all  the  laws  dealing 
especially  with  Chinese  should  be  reenacted  permanefitly  without 
modification  and  without  any  change. 

In  connection  with  the  first  act  forbidding  Chinese  immigration, 
there  was  also  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  giving  of  citizenship  to 
Chinese.  We  not  only  suspended  Chinese  immigration  for  10  years, 
but  we  forbade  the  giving  of  citizenship  to  any  Chinese  no  matter 
what  his  personal  qualifications  might  be.     Diuing  the  following  10 

?ears  there  came  to  be  a  very  considerable  consciousness  upon  the 
acific  coast  of  lack  of  cheap  labor,  and  representatives  from  Cali- 
fornia— I  have  been  told  by  those  whom  I  have  reason  to  believe 
know  the  facts — and  also  representatives  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
went  to  Japan  and  after  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Japanese 
authorities,  seciu-ed  the  bemming  of  Japanese  immigration  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Pacific  coast.  They  went  at  first  very 
largely  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  the  form  of  peonage  or 
contract  labor.  That  early  immigration  to  the  United  States  was 
very  small,  continuing  during  the  nmeties  only  in  the  viciaity  of  1,000, 
or  running  perhaps  to  1,500.  This  was  in  response  to  the  desires  of 
eniployers  of  cheap  labor  who  wished  to  get  Asiatic  labor. 

In  1898  we  had  our  conflict  with  Spain  as  a  result  of  which  we 
annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There  was  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
a  very  large  amount  of  coolie  labor,  the  lowest  class  of  the  Japanese 
labor  population.  One  of  the  conditions  we  imposed  upon  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  accepting  the  proposition  for  annexation — 
because  they  came  to  us — ^was  that  all  peon  labor  should  be  stopped; 
that  all  contracts  under  which  they  had  been  brought  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  should  be  given  up,  and:  that  labor  should  be  free  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  it  was  in  continental  United  States.  They, 
accepted  the  proposition,  but  presently  those  thousands  of  Japanese 
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who  had  been  workmg  on  the  plantations,  and  who  were  living  ia 
barracks  away  from  their  homes,  of  course,  without  the  benefit  of 
famUy  relationships— for  these  joung  men  who  had  left  their  homes 
for  a  short  period  of  money  makmg — ^those  men  began  to  find  out  that 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  get  where  tHfey  could  get  larger  wages; 
they  found  they  could  get  to  California,  and  in  1900,  10,000  Jap- 
anese came  to  San  Francisco  in  one  year.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Japanese  difiiculty. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  these  conditions  developed  very 
rapidly  which  caused  ill  feeling  on  both  sides.  As  I  have  described 
to  Japanese  audiences  the  coming  of  those  laborers  to  America  with 
their  Japanese  clothing  and  then*  absolute  ignorance  of  American 
customs,  many  of  which  we  regard  as  essentia,  such,  for  instance,  as 
our  care  in  the  exposiure  of  the  person,  the  Japanese  audiences  have 
immediately  seen  the  point.  And  I  would  like  to  say  right  here 
that  my  experience  in  Japan  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  are  no 
people,  on  tne  whole,  more  reasonable  than  are  the  Japanese.  I  have 
talked  with  a  great  many  individuals,  and  I  have  discussed  these 
matters  with  popular  audiences,  and  I  have  repeated^  found  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  present  to  a  Japanese  audience  the  California  view- 
poiat  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  large  immigration  from  Asia. 
Well,  the  difficulty  started  at  that  time,  and  when  I  studied  this 
matter  in  1913  I  visited  the  towns  and  villages  where  they  had  been 
congregated  in  large  numbers.  I  have  talked  with  the  Japanese  and 
with  the  Americans,  and  I  feel  I  have  gotten  a  pretty  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  case. 

It  has  been  an  inevitable  situation.  The  conditioms  were  such  that 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  come  a  demand  for  a  cessation  of 
the  Japanese  immigration.  It  fluctuated  rapidly,  rising  from  3,000 
in  1902  to  30,000  in  1907. 

Under  those  conditions  the  State  of  California  was  beginning  to  ask 
that  the  same  laws  which  had  been  applied  so  successfmly  in  keeping 
the  Chinese  out  should  be  applied  to  the  Japanese.  But  the  Japanese 
leaders  were  very  anxious  that  this  should  not  be  done.  The  respon- 
sible leaders  of  Japan  already  began  to  recognize  that  there  was  a 
real  danger  to  international  friendship  if  that  Targe  immigration  were 
to  continue ;  that  the  Calif ornians  were  right  in  the  main  in  their  de- 
sire to  be  free  from  such  dangers,  and  the  Japanese  Government  was 
quite  willing  to  enter  into  some  arrangement  by  which  that  could  be 
done. 

But  they  wished  it  to  be  done,  not  on  the  basis  of  animosity  or  sus- 
picion or  unfriendliness,  but  on  the  basis  of  friendliness.  What  they 
virtually  said  to  President  Roosevelt  was — "Do  not  legislate  against 
us;  we  have  been  friends  for  many  years — ever  since  1854  when  the 
first  treaty  was  made  between  Japan  and  America ;  American  dealings 
with  Japan  have  been  quite  ideal.  Thousands  of  Japanese  have  been 
in  America  and  have  received  benefits.  We  re(^ognize  that  something 
must  be  done.  We  are  friends,  let  us  ssttle  this  on  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship." That  was  the  basis  of  the  gentleman's  understanding  which 
went  into  effect  at  the  very  end  of  1907  when  the  immigration  reached 
its  maximum. 

I. would  say  there  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  immigration 
grew  to  be  so  large  was  because  of  the  setting  up  in  Japan  of  immigra- 
tion companies  that  would  finance  these  yoimg  men  from  all  over  the 
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country  that  had  no  means.  There  families  were  very  poor ;  but  these 
companies  would  pay  their  expenses  and  send  them  to  the  United 
States  and  take  the  first  receipts  from  their  earnings  to  pay  off  their 
loans  and  then  most  of  them  would  send  money  to  their  homes.  That 
was  one  of  the  causes  for  stimulating  immigration  to  such  rapidly 
mcreasing  proportions.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  how  that 
could  take  place,  when  a  man  could  go  to  the  United  States  and  earn 
five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty- times  as  much  in  one  month  as  he  could 
earn  in  Japan.  The  story  would  spread  like  wildfire  through  Japan, 
and  when  there  was  an  agency  which  would  finance  the  business,  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  largely  increasing  immigra- 
tion. To  my  inind  it  was  very  important  that  that  it  should  be 
stopped,  and  it  is  well  it  was  stopped  when  it  was.  This  agreement 
was  only  an  understanding,  it  has  never  been  defined  in  a  treaty  of 
any  kind.  The  Japanesa  Government  has  insisted  in  recent  years 
that  it  was  going  to  carry  it  out. 

Inamediately  with  the  operation  of  the  gentleman's  understanding 
immigration  fell  off.  In  a  half  year  it  reduced  immigration  so  that 
for  the  whole  year  the  immigration  was  but  15,000,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  immigration  fell  to  3,000,  but  since  1910  the  immigration 
has  gradually  been  rising.  I  have  a  chart  here  which  sets  out  this 
matter  with  some  degree  of  detail,  and  1  think  you  will  find  it  illumi- 
nating. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Those  charts  can  go  in  the  record  in  connection  with 
the  statement  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL  (presiding).  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  One  chart  shows  the  course  of  Japanese  immigration, 
beginning  at  the  period  of  1893.  The  early  immigration  was  so  small 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  looking  at.  It  rose  in  this  fashion  (indicat- 
ing on  chart).  This  in  1900,  when  10,000  came  over.  Then  it  fluctu- 
ated in  that  way  (indicating  on  chart),  and  when  the  gentleman's 
agreement  went  into  effect  it  fell  rapidly  in  that  year  and  a  half,  and 
since  the  operation  of  the  gentleman's  agreement  it  has  been  coming 
up  in  this  fashion  (indicating  on  chart). 

One  of  the  factors  which  our  immigration  bureau  reports  do  not 
indicate  and  which  it  is  very  important  we  should  have  is  the  knowledge 
of  how  many  of  these  Japanese  which  have  been  coming  here  are  new 
immigrants  from  Japan  and  how  many  of  them  were  in  America  before 
and  are  now  returning.  We  know  there  is  a  very  considerable  move- 
ment back  and  forth  of  the  Japanese,  and  while  this  figure  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  was  considerable  immigration,  yet,  if  we  exclude 
those  who  were  passing  back  and  forth  and  all  those  who  had  already 
been  in  America  before,  this  figure  would  certainly  not  rise  to  such  a 
degree  as  that.     I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that. 

The  question  of  course  arises,  how  would  the  proposed  plan  of  our 
immigration  commiftee  affect  immigration  from  Japan.  These  fig- 
Tires  I  have  indicated  by  the  red  line  on  the  chart.  Supposing  the  law 
had  gone  into  effect  in  1910,  based  upon  the  census  of  1910.  Then 
supposing  we  were  to  make  some  kind  of  an  estimate  as  to  how  many 
Japanese  would  probably  have  been  naturalized.  It  is  a  very  common 
statement  in  America  that  no  Japanese  would  be  naturalized;  that 
the  Japanese  are  loyal  patriots  to  their  own  land  that  no  Japanese 
would  give  up  his  citizenship.     But  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  so. 
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There  are  many  Japanese  who  came  in  this  period  and  have  been  liv- 
ing here  and  are  staying  here  and  now  they  have  brought  over  their 
wives.  There  are  probably  30,000  Japanese  families  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Many  of  these  men  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  are 
going  to  stay  here  permanently  and  they  would  like  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  because  the  clerks 
of  the  courts  do  not  give  application  blanks  to  the  Japanese;  they 
understand  they  are  forbidden  from  doing  that,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  exactly. 

But,  trying  to  make  some  kind  of  an  estimate  I  have  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  slowly  increased  number 
of  those  who  will  qualify  and  become  citizens  we  have  this  general 
line,  which  would  mdicate  a  gradual  increase  [indicating  on  chart]. 
After  the  reservoir  of  those  who  are  already  here  has  been  exhausted, 
the  increase  would  be  very  small  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
including  in  this  proposition  equal  treatment  for  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant problem  emerging  in  world  history  to-day  is  the  problem  of 
the  white  and  yellow  races.  We  are  struggling  now  with  the  problems 
of  the  relations  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  We  will  have 
that  fairly  well  in  hand  in  the  course  of  the  next  20  or  30  years,  but 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  white  and  yellow  races  is  going  to 
be  a  long  and  difficult  problem.  We  are  so  different,  and  we  are  in 
such  large  masses,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  adequate  information 
through  the  great  masses  of  our  population,  and  the  interests  of  one 
part  of  the  world  are  in  some  respects  so  diverse  from  the  interests  of 
the  other  pa,rt  of  the  world,  that  there  is  some  real  danger  of  an 
ultimate  collision  unless  we  can  find  a  way  for  solving  the  problems. 
The  ultimate  solution  of  this  question  can  only  be  along  lines  of 
brotherhood  and  fair  dealing,  and  consideration  for  their  needs,  their 
aspirations,  and  their  ideals,  as  well  as  consideration  of  otir  own  civili- 
zation and  our  ideals  and  our  needs.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down 
absolutely  correct  principles.  It  is  easy  to  dogmatize  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  to  hold  a  balanced  view  of  the  two  things  is  not  easy.  I 
have  lived  in  Japan  so  long  that  I  feel  that  I  know  the  Japanese.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  speak  the  Japanese  language,  and  I 
do  all  my  work  in  the  Japanese  language.  I  have  given  many  courses 
of  lectures  in  history  and  in  science  and  in  philosophy  and  in  com- 
parative religion.  I  say  these  things  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  familiar 
with  the  Japanese  mind.  My  father  was  in  China  for  many  years,  I 
have  rnany  friends  who  have  been  in  China,  and  the  admiration  which 
the  Chinese  missionaries  gain  for  the  Chinese  people  and  the  good  wiU 
that  develops  between  them  is  one  of  the  remaAable  phenomena  of 
modern  times. 

It  has  become  a  clear  conviction  of  my  life  that  in  no  proper  sense 
are  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  an  inferior  race.  It  is  true  they  have 
a  civihzation  of  very  different  order  from  ours.  But  one  of  the  things 
that  these  people  have  been  learning  to  their  cost  during  the  past  50 
VBars  IS  that  they  can  no  longer  carry  on  their  life  regardless  of  the 

VV  ©St. 

Japan,  youlmow,  shut  herself  up  for  250  years  and  said,  "We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  \dth  the  people  of  the  western  lands. "  In  carry- 
mg  that  out  she  was  consistent.     In  1615  she  forbade  all  foreign  trade 
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and  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  of  whom  there  were  many 
himdreds  of  thousands;  she  supposed  the  entire  Christian  population 
of  Japan  had  been  exterminated.  She  destroyed  her  three-masted 
ships  that  could  sail  the  ocean  even  to  India;  some  of  them  came,  it 
IS  thought,  to  the  continent  of  America.  She  would  not  allow  other 
big  ships  to  be  built.  Why  i  Because  she  did  no  t  wish  to  have  any- 
thmg  to  do  -with  the  foreign  nations ;  she  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
entangling  alliances;  she  felt  she  could  carry  on  her  life  absolutely 
regardless  of  the  hfe  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  China  has  had  that- 
same  idea,  and  although  the  other-nations  encroached  upon  her  and 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  sailors  of  the  western  lands  enabled 
them  to  find  their  way  into  China  occasionally,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  felt  this  way  about  it,  "We  have  the  oldest  civiUzation;  we  do 
not  need  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  barbarians. " 

But  that  idea  changed.  The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  change  it 
when  they  discovered  in  1853  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  great  world's  civilization  that  was 
swamping  them,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do  to  save  them- 
selves from  being  literally  swamped  and  destroyed  by  western  civiliza- 
tion was  to  find  out  what  western  civilization  was  and  make  use  of 
its  machinery  and  its  knowledge  and  take  part  in  it. 

That  new  principle  of  Japanese  policy  and  of  the  Japanese  move- 
ment was  given  expression  to  in  1868.  For  14  years  before  that 
there  had  been  turmoil  over  the  question  as  to  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  the  white  man.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  said, ' '  Drive 
him  out."  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  revolution  of  1867. 
When  the  dual  system  of  government  was  overthrown  and  the  new 
Emperor  Mutsuhito  came  to  the  throne  he,  with  the  young  men  who 
had  gathered  around  him,  discovered,  or  already  knew,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  that  old  poHcy  of  exclusion.  So  that  when 
the  new  Emperor  announced  to  the  nation  the  policy  of  his  reign  it 
was  done  in  an  edict  of  five  articles,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  they 
were  to  do  away  with  ancient  superstition,  to  prepare  for  representa- 
tive government,  so  that  popular  opinion  may  rule,  and  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  learn  everything  there  was  in  the  world,  and  to 
bring  it  back  in  order  to  build  up  Japan.  That  is  the  policy  which 
has  guided  the  Japanese  since  1868.  It  is  because  Japan  has  ac- 
com^ished  that  so  successfully  that  she  has  obtained  her  position 
of  world  influence.  She  does  not  profess  that  she  has  completely 
attained  or  that  she  is  now  leading  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.     Japanese  laugh  at  propositions  of  that  kind. 

Because  Japan  has  so  successfully  taken  on  so  much  of  the  western 
civilization  and  the  ambitions  of  the  western  nations  for  expansion 
of  industrial  life  she  has  discovered  that  she  can  not  live  upon  the 
teirritory  she  has,  she  must  go  out  in  commerce  and  trade,  she  must 
find  markets  for  buying  food  and  raw  material;  and  because  she  did 
all  this  so  successfully  she  was  able  to  resist  the  encroachments  from 
Russia.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  initial  causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  were  first,  German  aggression  in  Shantung  and  the  seizure  of 
Kiauchau  in  1897.  Then  Russia  took  Port  Arthur  in  her  process  of 
absorbing  Manchuria.  England  and  France  took  other  territory. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  partition  of  China. 

Tliat  frightened  the  Chinese  and  led  in  1900  to  that  amazing, 
foolish  uprising,  which  we  call  the  Boxer  uprising. 
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The  six  nations  sent  their  armies  to  Peking,  saved  the  legations, 
and  put  down  the  uprising.  In  the  treaty  then  made  they  agreed  to 
withdraw  all  their  forces  to  their  respe  tive  lands  and  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  China.  Most  of  them  honestly  carried  out  that 
program,  But  Russia  was  not  honest.  She  withdrew  her  troops 
from  Peking,  but  not,  from  Manchuria.  She  rather  added  to  her 
forces  there  and  was  making  arrangements  for  the  absorption  of 
Korea:  Plans  were  well  under  way  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  great 
seaports  of  that  country. 

When  Japan  tried  by  "diplomatic  negotiations  to  have  Eussia  carry 
out  the  arrangements  made  at  Peking,  Eussia  simply  ignored  Japan. 
Japan  then  saw  that  her  own  life  was  at  stake;  that  if  Eussia  had 
possession  of  those  two  ports,  in  addition  to  Port  Arthur  and  Vladi- 
vostck,  and  Germany  had  Kiauchau,  her  own  existence  was  involved. 
That  is  what  led  to  the  Eusso-Japanese  War  (1904). 

One  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan 
and  Eussia  (1905)  we  began  to  get  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  China. 
The  Empress  Dowager  ordered  the  schools  of  China  to  abandon 
the  old  classical  system  of  education  and  instead  to  give  instruction 
in  oc(  idental  learning.  What  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  that  after 
so  many  decades  of  humiliation  and  cruel  submission  to  the  oc<  idental 
nations  China  had  discovered  that  she  must  do  what  Japan  had 
done;  she  must  foUow  along  the  lines  of  the  learning  of  the  world. 
And  how  rapidly  China  has  gone  ahead  in  these  past  years  you  know. 

During  the  past  four  or  hve  years  Japan  has  been  fastening  her 
talons  in  the  side  of  China.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  final  re- 
sults will  be,  but  we  do  know  of  a  very  serious' situation  that  is 
developing  over  there. 

Just  as  the  Orient  has  discovered  that  they  can  not  carry  on  their 
life  independent  of  the  Occident  and  regardless  of  the  Occident,  so 
the  Occident  now  needs  to  discover  that  we  can  not  carry  on  our  life 
regardless  of  them. 

They  are  a  mighty  people,  and  although  at  present  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  meeting  us  on  the  battlefield,  or  even  upon  the  ocean, 
we  do  not  know  what  may  happen  50  or  100  years  hence,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  remove  from  our  mutual  relations  those 
elements  of  irritation  which  are  there. 

What  are  they  ?  First  is  with  reference  to  China.  She  has  become 
a  republic;  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  also  that  the  Chinese,  indi- 
vidually, is  quite  a  dmerent  man  from  what  we  had  supposed.  The 
whole  trend  of  China,  moreover,  has  been  transformed  in  the  past  20 
years ;  China  turned  around;  instead  of  looking  ba<  kward  she  is  look- 
ing forward;  she  is  adjusting  her  life  to  the. life  of  the  western  world; 
she  is  taking  our  education,  our  system  of  government,  our  diplomacy, 
our  science;  she  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan. 

I  see  that  my  hour  has  expired,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Eakbe.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  of  the 
witness  be  extended  until  12  o'clot  k,  and  we  can  go  on  to-morrow  in 
our  examination  of  the  witness  with  much  better  information  than 
if  he  stopped  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  move  that  Dr.  Gulick  be  allowed  to  proceed  until 
he  finishes  his  remai-ks. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Dr.  Gulick. 
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Dr.  GtTLiCK.  I  was  speaking  of  the  causes  of  irritation.  China  has 
moved  forward;  she  is  looking  to  the  western  world;  she  is  adjusting 
her  life,  and  the  Chinese  are  entering  into  Occidental  methods  of 
education. 

Shortly  after  the  Eussian  war  many  thousands  of  Chinese  flocked 
to  Japan.  At  one  period,  about  1910  or  1912,  there  were  16,000 
Chinese  students  in  the  Government  institutions  in  the  f  ity  of  Tokyo, 
trying  to  get  a  short  cut  into  Occ  idental  life.  Those,  however,  who 
went  to  Tokyo  were  not  fully  satisfied.  Now  they  are  coming  to 
this  country  in  large  numbers. 

We  did  a  rather  generous  thing  some  years  ago  in  returning  to 
China  our  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  over  and  above  our  expenses; 
there  are  hundreds  of  Chinese  students  coming  to  this  country  whose 
expenses  are  being  paid  out  of  that  Boxer  indemnity.  I  believe  the 
number  is  now  over  400.  But  in  addition  to  those,  there  are  more 
than  a  thousand  who  are  coming  on  funds  provided  by  their  own 
institutions  and  by  the  local  governments  m  China,  and  also  by 
private  individuals.  Why  are  the  Chinese  coming  here  ?  They  are 
studying  our  ways  of  hving;  they  are  learning  what  wj  are  doing; 
they  are  learning  what  our  spirit  is  toward  the  oriental. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was  speaking  in  Kansas  City, 
urging  the  importance  of  changing  our  immigration  laws  so  that  we 
may  deal  on  a  basis  absolutely  of  justice  and  friendliness.  After  I 
got  through,  a  Chinaman  in  the  audience  came  up  and  spoke  to  me 
and  said,  "You  are  the  first  American  I  have  ever  heard  pleading  for 
justice  for  China." 

Most  of  us  do  not  know  that  at  present  our  laws  dealing  with 
Chinese  and  their  administration  are  deeply  resented  by  intelligent 
Chinese.     What  are  they? 

Of  com^e,  one  of  the  items  deeply  resented  has  been  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  in  San  Francisco  dealing  with  immigrants  arriving 
there.  There  has  been  at  times  a  good  deal  of  callousness,  to  say 
the  least.     Chinese  have  been  herded  in  pens,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Have  you  anything  to  present  in  reference  to  the 
herding  in  pens  ?    Will  you  explain  that  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  would  like  to  make  a  rounded  statement  first. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Very  well. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  In  1887  and  1888  the  anti-Chinese  feeling  in  this 
country  became  very  strong  and  some  interests  found  it  to  their 

{)ersonal  and  party  advantage  to  promote  further  anti-Chinese  legis- 
ation.  The  legislation  then  became  so  drastic  that  the  Chinese  con- 
tended it  was  in  conflict  with  the  treaty,  and  the  matter  was  taken 
to  the  courts  and  finally  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  was  in  confiict  with  the  treaty. 
I  have  here  a  pamphlet  which  I  would  like  to  give  to  you.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  judgment  of  Judge  Field,  who  handled  that 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court.     He  said : 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  act  of  1888  is  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1868 
and  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  J880,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  invalid.  It 
(a  treaty)  can  be  deemed  only  the  equivalent  of  a  legislative  act,  to  be  repealed  or 
moaified  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  It  is  the  last  expression  of  sovereign  will  and 
must  control.  The  question  whether  our  Government  was  justified  in  disregarding 
its  engagements  with  another  nation  is  not  one  for  the  determination  of  the  comts. 
This  court  is  not  a  censor  of  the  morals  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government. 
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So  the  matter  stands.  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  good  law.  We 
have  to  obey  the  laws,  but  after  all,  laws  should  be  brought  under 
the  continuous  judgment  of  moral  ideals.  We  have  fallen  down  since 
1888  and  onward  to  this  present  time.  Those  laws  which  Judge 
Field  said  were  in  contravention  of  our  treaty  with  China  still  stand, 
and  the  treaty  still  stands,  and  they  are  published  in  the  records  of 
our  Bureau  of  Immigration  dealing  with  the  Chinese. 

Intelligent  Chinese  are  finding  this  out.  They  are  finding  out  that 
although  citizenship  is  being  given  in  America  to  aU  classes  of  people, 
they  are  the  only  people  in  all  the  world  who  are  singled  out  by  the 
law  and  told  they  may  not  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
resent  that.  They  recognize  that  in  many  respects  we  have  been 
friendly,  but  they  also  see  in  our  treatment  certain  facts  that  are  not 
friendly.  You  wiU  probably  ask  what  are  some  of  the  facts  contrary 
to  the  law.  The  treaty  specially  provides  for  "most  favored  nation 
treatment."  I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two  of  the  clauses.  The 
first  article  provides  that — 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  siisi)end  such  coming 
or  residence  of  Chinese  (laborers),  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it. 

And  yet  in  1904  it  was  absolutely  prohibited.     The  article  con- 
tinues : 
The  limitation  of  suspension  shall  be  reasonable  and  shall  apply  only  to  laborers. 
Then,  in  article  2  there  are  these  words: 

Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come 
of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nations. 

The  next  article  provides  that  in  case  of  ill  treatment  the — 

Government  of  the  UniteS  States  will  exert  all  its  power  to  devise  measures  for 
their  protection  and  to  secure  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations, 
and  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  treaty. 

That  most  favored  nations  clause  comes  in  in  several  places,  and 
yet  we  have  absolutely  ignored  it.  We  have  enacted  many  laws 
that  deal  only  with  the  Chinese.  These  laws  subject  them  to  differ- 
ential treatment  which  is  in  some  respects  very  hmniliating.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  grounds  why  the  Chinese  are  beginning  to 
find  that  although  there  are  friendships  between  America  and  China, 
yet  there  are  things  contrary  to  that  friendship. 

What  complaint  have  the  Japanese  ?  Have  they  not  recognized 
that  the  commg  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
is  undesirable  ? — and  nave  they  not  of  their  own  accord  made  a 
Gentleman's  Agreement  ? — and  have  they  not  been  keeping  it  ?  Yes. 
Why,  then,  do  they  complain  ? 

It  is  a  very  astonishing  fact  that  our  people,  as  a  whole,  have  not 
had  the  information  which  enables  them  to  understand  what  the 
Japanese  viewpoint  is,  and  why  it  is  that  Japan  feels  irritation.  I 
thmk  I  can  tell  you  briefly. 

Japan,  out  of  loyalty  to  the  friendship  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  stopped  her  labor  immigration  to  this  country  at  the  beginning 
of  1908.  Remember  that  date.  Shortly  after  that  plans  were 
developed  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  and 
Japan  was  approached  and  Japan  said, "That  will  be  a  fine  oppor- 
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tunity  for  promoting  friendship,"  and  she  made  an  appropriation  of 
about  $125,000  for  that  purpose.  But,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  cut  down  her  immigration  from  30,000 
in  1907  to  3,000  in  1909,  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  this  country 
continued.  Our  people  were  not  informed  as  to  the  results  of  the 
Gentleman's  Agreement,  and  the  great  falling  off.  On  the  contrary 
we  were  constantly  being  told  that  Japan  was  demanding  unlimited 
immigration  J  that  she  is  getting  ready  to  attack  us  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  we  must,  do,  and  that  is  be  prepared  to  fight  Japan  at  any 
moment.  When  the  antialien  land  law  was  passed  in  California  in 
1913,  there  was  so  much  indignation  and  so  large  a  belief  that  Japan 
was  going  to  attack  us  that  many  really  thought  that  war  was  on. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  all  the  conditions  at  that  time  were,  but 
I  know  a  very  important  cablegram  was  sent  from  Washington  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  Governor  Forbes  ordering  the  mobilization 
of  the  entire  military  forces  in  the  Philippines  in  Manila  and  Corre- 
gidor,  expecting  a  momentary  attack  from  Japan,  and  they  were 
ready  for  weeks  awaiting  that  attack.  But  it  did  not  come  off. 
That  was  in  May  and  June,  1913. 

I  was  in  Japan,  and  I  took  part  in  what  were  called  some  of  the 
indignation  meetings  in  Japan.  At  the  request  of  Japanese  to  an 
audience  composed  entirely  of  Japanese,  I  set  forth  California's  view- 
point of  the  so-called  Japanese  question,  and  in  that  address  I 
received  repeated  applause. 

At  that  very  time,  Okuma  gathered  together  a  group  of  editors  and 
educators  and  some  Christian  pastors  to  talk  over  the  question,  how 
is  the  Japanese-American  question  going  to  be  solved.  The  Japanese 
said:  "We  have  proposed  a  Gentleman's  Agreement,  and  have  put 
it  into  operation ;  it  has  been  going  on  now  very  effectively  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  still  the  agitation  goes  on,  stiU  the  differential  laws  are 
being  passed,  which  we  asked  might  not  be  passed."  They  discussed 
that  matter  and  the  conclusion  reached  then  was  voiced  by  Count 
Okuma  in  two  or  three  very  important  statements.  He  said:  "This 
is  a  question  that  can  not 'be  solved  by  diplomacy:  it  is  a  question  that 
can  not  be  solved  by  retaliatory  legislation."  What  did  he  refer  to  ? 
Already  at  that  time  the  Japanese  Government  had  made  an  appro- 

griation  of  $125,000,  and  the  proposition  was  being  made  that  if 
alifornia  is  going  to  treat  us  that  way,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  exposition.  But  Count  Okuma  said:  "No;  that  is  not  the 
way.  We  can  not  win  California  by  getting  peeved  and  passing 
retaliatory  legislation." 

A  little  later,  when  the  great  war  broke  out  and  the  proposition 
came  to  Japan  afresh,  not  to  participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  there  was  a  certain  strong  demand  among  a  certain  part 
of  the  Japanese  that  that  should  be  done,  but  the  Government  said: 
"No;  this  is  an  opportunity  to  show  America  that  we  are  not  taking 
offense  at  a  little  thing."  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  sum  they 
actually  doubled  their  appropriation  and  spent  $250,000  on  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  I  cite  these  things  to  show  the  desire 
of  the  responsible  leaders  to  get  on  in  a  friendly  way.  Yet  those  facts 
are  not  known  to  us.  Our  papers  have  been  telling  about  the 
Japanese  intention  to  attack  us;  they  have  been  saying  that  the 
Japanese  demand  free  immigration  which  the  Government  and  the 
responsible  people  have  not  been  making. 
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But  the  most  crucial  item  in  the  Japanese  feeling"  of  resent  ment 
is  ia  reference  to  matters  of  naturalization.  We  do  not  allow  Japa- 
nese to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  That,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  of  law;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  interpretation  of  law.  We  have 
excluded  only  the  Chinese  by  law.  The  Japanese  are  being  refused 
opportunity  for  citizenship  upon  the  basis  of  the  old  law  that  was 
put  in  its  final  form  in  1875,  which  provides  that  citizenship  by 
naturalization  shall  be  given  to  aliens  who  are  "free  white  persons" 
and  to  aliens  of  "African  birth  or  descent." 

We  need  to  study  that  to  understand  the  Japanese  attitude.  The 
phrase  "Free  white  persons"  was  first  coined  ia  1790  in  the  first  law 
which  the  United  States  Congress  passed  with  regard  to  naturaUza- 
tion.  It  was  worded  in  that  way,  as  we  know,  to  exclude  slaves.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  our  ancestors  at  that  time  that  this  should  be  a  free 
country  and  that  slaves  should  have  no  part  in  the  sovereignty,  and 
it  was  worded  in  that  way  to  keep  out  slaves  and  American  Indians. 
There  were  many  changes  in  the  naturalization  law,  but  with  regard 
to  that  particular  point  there  were  no  changes  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1870  the  phrase  was  put  in  this  way,  "This  privilege  is  extended 
to  persons  of  African  birth  or  African  nativity."  By  this  wording  of 
the  law  it  was  soon  discovered  that  "free  white  men"  had  been 
dropped  out;  so  that  from  1870  to  1875,  although  citizenship  was 
being  given  to  people  from  Europe,  it  was  being  done  without  the 
sanction  of  law.  In  1875  the  section  was  worded  as  it  is  now  in  sec- 
tion 2169.  Under  the  law  of  1870,  modified  in  1875,  all  the  courts 
understood  that  the  privilege  of  naturalization  was  open  to  every- 
body, from  the  extreme  white  to  the  extreme  black,  and  that  under- 
standing was  actually  in  force.  The  Chinese  were  receiving  citizen- 
ship, and  that  went  on  to  1882,  for  a  period  of  12  years,  during  which 
that  was  the  interpretation.  In  1882  came  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese.  There  were  very  few  Japanese  in  the  country  at  that  time; 
the  Japanese  question  had  not  arisen,  but  gradually  Japanese  began 
to  come  in  in  small  numbers  and  some  began  to  become  American 
citizens.  They  were  receiving  citizenship.  *in  1906  there  was  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  whole  immigration  and  naturalization  law,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  who  might  become 
citizens.  When,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Investigations  prepared  its 
pamphlet,  sending  out  the  rules  which  were  to  govern  the  actions  of 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  in  giving  applications  blanks,  this  rule  was  set 
up,  that  clerks  of  courts  whaU  give  these  appUcation  forms  only  to 
"free  white  men"  and  to  "persons  of  African  birth  and  African 
descent." 

By  that  time  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  had  become  pretty  strong. 
It  was  commonly  understood  that  the  exclusion  from  citizenship 
applied  to  all  Mongolians.  Many  lawyers  still  hold  Mongohans  are 
excluded.     But  that  is  not  the  law. 

In  1906  then  clerks  of  courts  were  ordered  to  give  the  blanks  only 
to  free  white  men  and  to  persons  of  African  birth  and  African  descent. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  way  by  which  Japanese  had  been  excluded. 
Until  1906  Japanese  were  given  citizenship,  and  even  ia  1907  there 
was  one  in  Florida  who  was  naturalized. 

But  why  do  the  Japanese  object  to  this  limitation  ?  Have  we  not 
the  right  to  decide  whom  we  may  make  citizens  ?  Of  course,  we  have. 
This  matter  is  popularly  expressed  in  this  way.  A  person  has  the 
right  to  decide  whom  he  will  admit  to  his  home.     Surely.     But  the 
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trouble  lies  here— we  admit  many  races  to  our  national  home;  that 
IS,  to  our  country;  yet,  after  letting  them  in,  we  treat  them  differ- 
ently. Some  we  favor  and  others  we  legislate  against.  Under  the 
definition  of  "white  men"  we  are  not  only  naturalizing  Caucassians 
from  Europe,  but  we  are  also  Tartars  and  Magyars,  Turks  and  Syrians,. 
Parsees  and  Hindus.  We  are  even  naturalizing  Mexicans,  although 
the  courts  acknowledge  that  ethnologically  speaking  they  were 
neither  white  men  or  Africans.     We  are  admitting  to  citizenship 

Eeople  from  South  America,  not  merely  those  who  are  full-blooded 
paniards  or  Portuguese;  and,  of  course,  under  the  law  we  are  admit- 
ting to  citizenship  Zulus  and  Hottentots,  and  anybody  whatsoever 
who  comes  from  Africa  or  whose  ancestors  lived  in  Africa.  The 
Japanese  say,  "If  you  are  admitting  all  these  persons,  we  wish  to  be 
put  on  a  basis  of  equality."  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  a  refusal  of 
citizenship  to  the  Japanese,  some  States  have  passed  certain  laws 
dealing  with  economic  relations  which  puts  them  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. 

Responsible  Japanese  are  not  asking  for  free  immigration.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  them  and  they  have  told  me  that  the  plan  for 
restricting  immigration  on  a  percentage  basis  is  satisfactory,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  percentage  might  be.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the 
rate.  What  they  want  is  equality  of  race  treatment.  There  is  the 
point.  I  am  confident  that  if  this  general  plan  can  be  adopted  our 
relations  with  Japan  wiU  be  set  right.  And  I  would  like  to  say  right 
here  that  our  committee  is  making  these  suggestions  with  the  hope 
that  this  House  Committee  on  Immigration  wiU  study  this  matter  and 
make  our  proposals  their  own.  Our  national  committee  does  not 
wish  to  brmg  in  a  biU  of  its  own;  we  wish  rather  to  give  you  this 
information  and  these  ideas,  and  would  like  to  have  you  take  these 
propositions,  state  them  in  proper  legal  terminology,  and  make  them 
a  part  of  the  bill  of  your  committee.  If  you  should  do  this,  the 
amount  of  immigration  coming  from  Europe  wiU  be  controlled  by  a 
flexible  standard,  our  standards  of  Americanization,  and  our  capacity 
for  employment.  When  the  economic  conditions  are  favorable  we  can 
open  the  doors;  when  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  we  can  shut  the 
doors,  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  improve  our'relations  with  China 
and  Japan,  dealing  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 
We  will  thus  do  away  with  the  most  immediate  causes  for  irritation 
which  they  have  against  us. 

I  have  now  presented  the  main  outline  of  the  things  I  wish  to  say. 
There  are  many  lines  which  I  might  have  expanded,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cover  every  phase  of  this  enormous  subject  in  a  single  address. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  immigration  from  Asia  as  a  whole. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact.  Our  laws  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  labor  immigration  from  China.  There  is,  however, 
a  certain  amount  of  immigration;  in  these  columns  of  this  chart  you 
can  see  what  happened  in  the  three  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914.  If 
a  10  per  cent  prmciple  had  "been  adopted  for  the  year  1919  the  per- 
missible immigration  from  China  would  have  been  2,353  and  n-om 
Japan  the  immigration  for  1919  would  be  2,481,  instead  of  8,000 
for  1917,  and  of  10,000  for  1918.  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  in  a  very 
tentative  way  what  would  happen  if  the  figures  were  based  upon  the 
census  of  1920.  Beginning  in  1921  and  making  such  estimates  as 
were  possible  as  to  flie  number  of  American-born  Japanese  in  con- 
tinental United  States  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  adding  to 
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that  those  whom  we  roughly  estimate  will  become  American  citizens 
and  also  those  who  would  become  American  citizens  during  the 
succeeding  years,  I  roughly  estimate  that  the  immigration  would 
go  along  like  that  [indicating  on  chart}. 

I  have  several  pamphlets  here  which  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
the  committee.  One  is  entitled  "Immigration,"  that  contains  the 
charts  I  have  referred  to.  There  is  another  pamphlet  entitled 
"Asia's  Appeal  to  America,"  and  then  there  is  a  table  of  statistics 
containing  all  the  figures  in  regard  to  what  I  have  been  saying.  I 
also  put  m  your  hands  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Adequate  Protection 
for  Aliens."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  Federal  Government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  protect  aliens  from  any  land.  They  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  States.  If  there  should  be  any  crimes  com- 
mitted by  any  of  the  aliens,  and  there  should  be  a  lynching  by  a 
mob  the  Federal  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  protection 
which  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  items  in  connection  with  that 
matter  which  I  would  like  to  speak  about,  but  this  is  a  public  meeting 
and  there  are  certain  considerations  of  grave  importance  which 
perhaps  had  better  not  be  discussed  here  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  "might  tell  us  about  those  in  an  executive 
session. 

Mr.  Kakek.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  protest  against  any  executive  sessions 
on  questions  of  immigration.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  open  session;  of 
doing  business  in  the  open,  so  that  the  public  may  know  what  we 
are  doing,  and  before  the  committee  takes  any  vote  on  that  propo- 
sition, I  want  my  objection  to  be  on  record  and  desire  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Guliok  has  not  asked  for  an  executive  session. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
which  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Kepresentative  Curry,  of  California, 
the  letter  being  dated  May  15,  1919,  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  sent  by  a 
well-known  editor  and  publisher  there,  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  statmg 
plainly  the  Japanese  question  as  seen  in  California.  I  wired  to  Mr. 
McClatchy  for  permission  to  place  that  letter  in  the  record,  and  he 
has  written  me  another  letter  under  date  of  June  5,  1919,  elaborating 
his  first  letter,  and  inasmuch  as  he  can  not  come  here  personally,  it 
seems  to  me  this  shoiild  be  read  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  move  that  the  letter  be  read  now. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Sacramento,  Caup.,  June  5,  1919. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  telegraphed  request  of  June  4,  for  a  statement 
from  me  in  connection  with  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  League  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation,  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  and  considered  by  your  committee 
at  a  hearing  June  12,  1919. 

The  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  last.month  by  an  inquiry  from  a  news- 
paper publisher  in  Wisconsin,  who  sent  me  the  printed  data  issued  by  the  league, 
and  to  whom  I  replied,  after  casual  inspection  of  such  data,  by  letter  of  May  15,  of 
which  you  have  a  copy. 

Conditions  prevented  an  investigation  of  the  subject  by  me,  until  within  the  past 
few  days.  A  statement  hurriedly  prepared  so  as  to  reach  Washington  for  the  com- 
mittee hearing,  and  without  opportunity  for  proper  investigation,  can  not  hope  to 
cover  the  ground  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  I  can  only  offer  an 
outline  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  my  incomplete  study  and  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  drawn  fairly  therefrom. 
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THE   PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

The  proposed  legislation,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  secretary  of  the 
League,  in  several  documents  which  I  have,  limits  the  maximum  number  of  immi- 
grants in  a  single  year  from  any  nation,  race,  or  group  having  a  single  mother-tongue, 
to  5  per  cent,  of  those  from  the  same  land  who  already  are  natui:alized  American 
citizens,  including  the  native  born  American  children. 

There  are  other  features,  however,  which  ate  important  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  declared  principle,  because  they  affect  materially  its  practical  operation. 

First.  The  5  percent  limit  shall  not  include  aliens  coming  to  join  a  husband,  wife, 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  grandfather,  grandmother,  grandson  or  granddaughter. 
<In  another  document  this  exception  is  limited  to  father  or  grandfather,  wife,  mothe  r, 
grandmother,  or  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter.  I  am  in  ignorance  as  to  which  of 
these  two  categories,  if  either,  represents  the  present  condition  of  this  proposed 
provision.) 

Second.  All  laws  and  understandings  as  to  exclusion  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
to  be  canceled,  and  all  such  nationals  now  here,  or  such  as  may  come  hereafter,  are  to 
become  eligible  for  citizenship  on  admission  to  the  country. 

Third. _  Any  alien  who  seeks  admission  to  the  United  States  because  of  religious 
persecution,  in  his  own  countiy,  either  in  overt  act  or  through  law  or  regulation,  is  to 
be  admitted  and  become  at  once  eligible  for  citizenship. 

Fourth.  Any  number  of  aliens  may  be  admitted  if  they  come  as  "students;' '  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

Further  study  may  disclose  other  features  having,  equally  vital  bearing  on  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  measure. 

THE   JAPANESE   AS   IMMIGRANT  AND   CITIZEN. 

My  statement  on  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  consideration  of  the  Japanese,  and 
is  based  on  the  postulate  that  the  Japanese  is  an  undesirable  immigrant,  and  an 
undesirable  citizen. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  last  sentence  makes  me  think  that  perhaps  there 
is  something  in  this  letter  that  should  not  be  given  to  the  press.  The 
views  of  one  man  should  not  be  heralded  over  the  country  as  the 
views  of  the  entire  committee.  There  may  be  something  in  there 
due  to  a  desire  to  print  which  will  create  news  and  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  made  out  of  that  statement  that  may  appear  there.  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read  the  letter  first  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  Rakek.  a  vote  was  had  that  the  letter  was  to  be  read,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  read.  This  man  is  familiar  with  the  subject,- 
and  there  is  no  man  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  than  this 
man.  What  he  says  corresponds  to  the  fact,  upon  which  we  can 
briog  hundreds  of  witnesses.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  I 
propose  to  examine  Mr.  Gidick  and  get  the  full  facts  before  the 
committee,  not  in  executive  session,  but  I  want  it  to  go  on  record. 
I  believe  if  we  have  anything  worth  having  in  regard  to  immigration, 
it  should  be  given  to  us  in  public.  This  letter  was  not  sent  for 
purposes  of  notoriety,  but  to  get  the  true  facts  before  the  committee 
and  before  Congress.  What  Mr.  McClatchy  says  is  what  can  be 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  I  know  the  committee  wants  the  facts  in 
regard  to  this  question,  not  veneered,  not  camouflaged,  but  with  all 
the  light  we  can  have,  so  that  the  American  people  may  know  exactly 
where  we  stand,  and  we  may  act  and  vote  in  the  committee  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  not  the  committee  get  the  facts  if  the  letter  is 
read  first  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  Rakek.  We  voted  to  read  it  here. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  of  that  sort 
in  the  letter.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  anything  here  that  will 
embarrass  the  administration  in  its  foreign  affairs.     I  am  going  to 
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make  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  it  was  a^eed  to  read 
this  letter  in  open  session  until  we  can  determine  what  is  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Welty.  He  starts  in  by  saying  that  the  Japanese  is  an 
undesirable  citizen. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  I  make  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  White.  The  gentlemen  who  writes  the  letter  assumes  th& 
responsibility  for  it.  He  is  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States;  h& 
has  a  right  to  print  it  in  any  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee assumes  no  responsibility.     It  should  be  read  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Eaker.  In  addition  to  what  Mr.  White  has  said,  we  have' 
allowed  a  witness  to  come  and  speak  on  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  Chairman  presented  this  letter.  I  was  going  to  take  a. 
little  different  course  and  was  going  to  examine  Mr.  Gulick  in  regard 
to  it,  but  the  distinguished  gentleman  on  my  left,  in  order  to  get  it  m 
the  record  moved  that  it  be  read,  which  was  just  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  and  the  committee  agreed  to  it. 

Now,  why  should  not  this  man's  statement  be  read  to  the  com- 
mittee and  go  on  record,  irrespective  of  what  he  might  say.  He  i» 
responsible  for  it.  He  will  come  here  and  back  up  every  word  he 
states  in  that  letter.  Why  shoidd  we  have  executive  sessions? 
Secrecy  is  the  curse  of  the  country,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
oppose  executive  session.  I  have  been  able  to  do  it  on  this  com- 
mittee with  the  exception  of  one  time  when  Mr.  Bryan  came  before 
us,  and  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  then,  because  it  was  not  an  hour 
afterwards  when  the  statement  was  given  to  every  paper  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  will  agree  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  the  flan  rut  forward  by  the  Committee  on  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation,  which  seems  to  have  been  indorsed  in  a 

feneral  way  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
.meiica,  without  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
Jai-anese  as  a  citizen. 
■     Mr.  Eaker.  Shall  we  do  that  in  secret  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  which  has  been  made  is  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  letter  should  be  read  into 
the  record. 
Mr.  Eaker.  On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  Wilson,  i  move  that  we  adjourn  imtil  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  and  that  we  request  the  witness  to  return  at  that  time. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Friday, 
June  13,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

Friday,  June  13,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  hearings  adjourned  yesterday  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,'  of  Sacramento,  was  in 
progress.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reading  of 
that  letter  had  been  ordered  was  pending  when  a  motion  to  adjourn 
was  made. 
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On  reflection  this  morning  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  the  entire  letter;  not  that  I  think  it  is  objection- 
«,ble  in  any  way,  because  at  the  very  point  where  the  reading  was 
stopped  yesterday  the  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  the  objections  to 
the  Japanese  as  citizens  are  on  economic  grounds  rather  than  on 
racial  grounds,  and  that  is  the  very  point  that  will  be  discussed  later 
if  this  committee  goes  ahead  with  consideration  of  the  peicentage 
restriction  plan  as  outlined  yesterday  by  Dr.  Gulick,  and  indorsed 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  legislation. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  the  letter  is  of  any  value  the  committee  ought  to 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  long  letter  which  will  take  probably  three- 
c[uarters  of  an  hour  to  read.  The  reason  I  referred  to  it  and  offered 
it  was  that  it  has  reference  to  some  statements  made  by  Dr.  Gulick, 
-and  I  thought  he  should  be  given  an  oDPortunity  to  know  what  those 
statements  were  and  to  answer  them,  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Gulick  is  here  this  morning,  and  Prof.  Jenks,  is  here,  and  Dr. 
Murphy  is  here,  and  they  are  all  willing  to  give  their  time  to  the 
■committee. 

I  desire  to  make  this  general  statement,  that  Mr.  McClatchy 
xtadertakes  to  show  that  on  economics  grounds  the  Japanese  are 
not  desirable,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  prove  his  case  by  referring  to 
their  living  conditions,  showing  the  birth  situation,  showing  the. 
numbers  that  are  likely  to  come  into  citizenship  and  that  have  come 
into  citizenship  through  birth  on  our  soil,  and  argues  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Gulick's  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  statement  will 
suffice  for  the  present. 

A  little  later,  as  the  committee  hearings  progress,  if  we  go  into  a 
full  discussion  of  the  Gulick  percentage  plan,  either  Mr.  Raker  or  some 
other  member  of  the  committee  can  read  the  entire  letter  in  his  own 
time,  or  the  letter  may  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Let  it  be  placed  in  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  shall  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  is  the  use  of  taking  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
■of  the  committee's  time  to  read  it  ?  Why  not  put  it  in  the  record 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  unless  there  is  objection,  the  letter  dated 
June  5,  1919,  wiQ  be  placed  in  these  hearings  as  a.  matter  of  record. 
Dr.  Gulick  has  seen  the  letter,  and  he  will  have  a  copy. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  Sacramento  Bee, 
James  McClatchy  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  5,  1919. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration, 

Eouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  telegraphed  request  of  June  4th,  for  a  statement  from 
me  in  connection  with  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  League  for  Constructive  Immi- 
gration Legislation,  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  and  considered  by  your  committee  at  a 
iearing,  June  12,  1919. 

This  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  last  month  by  an  inquiry  from  a  news- 
paper publisher  of  Wisconsin,  who  sent  me  the  printed  data  issued  by  the  league,  and 
to  whom  I^roplied,  after  casual  inspection  of  such  data,  by  letter  May  15,  of  which  you 

have  a  copy.  ...  ,  .,.,., 

Conditions  prevented  an  investigation  of  the  subject  by  me,  until  within  the  past 
few  days.    A  statement  hurriedly  prepared  so  as  to  reach  Washington  for  the  committee 
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hearing,  and  without  opportunity  for  proper  investigation,  can  not  hope  to  cover  the 
ground  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  I  can  only  offer  an  outline  of  the 
facts  disclosed  by  my  incomplete  study  and  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  fairly 
therefrom. 

THE   PKOPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

The  proposed  legislation,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  secretary  9f  the 
league,  in  several  documents  which  I  have,  limits  the  maximum  number  of  immi- 
grants in  a  single  year  from  any  nation,  race,  or  group  having  a  single  mother-tongue, 
to  5  per  cent  of  those  from  the  same  land  who  are  already  naturalized  American  citizens-, 
including  their  American-born  children. 

There  are  other  features,  however,  which  are  important,  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  declared  principle  because  they  affect  materially  its  practical  operation. 

First.  The  5  per  cent  limit  shall  not  include  aliens  coming  to  join  a  husband,  wife, 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  grandfather,  grandmother,  grandson  or  granddaughter. 
(In  another  document  this  exception  is  limited  to  father  or  grandfather,  wife,  mother, 
grandmother,  or  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter.  I  am  in  ignorance  as  to  which  of 
these  two  categories,  if  either,  represents  the  present  condition  of  this  proposed  pro- 
vision.) 

Second.  All  laws  and  understandings  as  to  exclusion  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
to  be  canceled,  and  all  such  nationals  now  here,  or  such  as  ina,y  come  hereafter,  are  to 
become  eligible  for  citizenship  on  admission  to  the  country. 

Third.  Any  alien  who  seeks  admission  to  the  United  States  because  of  religious  . 
persecution  in  his  own  country,  either  in  overt  act  or  through  law  or  regulation,  is  to 
be  admitted  and  become  at  once  eligible  for  citizenship. 

Fourth.  Any  number  of  aliens  may  be  admitted  if  they  come  as  "students";  and 
noj)ro vision  is  made  for  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

Further  study  may  disclose  other  features  having  equally  \T.tal  bearing  on  the  opera- 
.tion  of  the  proposed  measure. 

'  THE   JAPANESE   AS   IMMIGRANT  AND   CITIZEN. 

My  statement  on  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  consideration  of  the  Japanese,  and 
is  based  on  the  postulate  that  the  Japanese  is  an  undesirable  immigrant,  and  an  unde- 
sirable citizen. 

He  is  an  undesirable  immigrant  for  economic  rather  than  for  racial  reasons,  and  the 
strongest  of  these  reasons  are  creditable  rather  than  discreditable  to  him. 

His  standards  of  living  are  lower  than  ours;  he  will  work  longer  hours  for  less  money; 
he  is  thrifty,  industrious,  and  ambitious;  he  is  a  competent  farmer,  truck  gardener  and 
orchardiet;  he  can  and  does  underbid  American  labor  whenever  necessary  in  any  com- 
munity, untU  he  has  driven  it  out;  then  his  wages'raise  to  American  standards;  ulti- 
mately he  declines  to  work  for  wages,  insisting  on  leasing  where  he  can  not  buy  the 
farm  or  orchard.  The  white  owner  finds  it  more  profitable  to  lease  on  shares  to  the 
Japanese,  who  will  work,  under  the  cooperative  plan,  12,  15  or  18  hours  a  day,  than  to 
operate  the  place  himself  with  white  or  Japanese  labor,  at  high  wages,  for  eight  or  nine 
hours'  work.  The  whites  will  not  mix  with  the  Japanese,  and  gradually  leave  the 
community. 

It  is  not  in  one  indijstry,  but  in  all,  that  they  displace  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly- 
proved  that  our  civilization  does  not  survive  in  open  competition  with  theirs — ^it  can 
not  unless  we  accept  their  standards  of  living. 

The  Japanese  is  an  undesirable  citizen  because  he  does  not  assimilate.  He  does  not 
intermarry,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  he  should.  He  does  not  become  an  American,  save 
in  very  rare  instances,  always  remaining  a  Japanese.  Even  when  born  in  this  country, 
and  educated  in  our  common  schools,  he  is  still  compelled  by  Japanese  law  to  attend 
Japanese  school  before  and  after  the  public  school  hours.  He  is  taught  by  Japanese 
teachers,  who  usually  sjieak  no  English,  and  who  have  neither  knowledge  of,  nor 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  Ameri'can  Government  and  citizenship.  He  absorbs 
Japanese  ideals  and  patriotism,  and  that  contempt  for  all  other  nations,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  every  Japanese  school  text  book. 

JAPAN   RETAINS   CONTROL   OF   HER  PEOPLE. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Gulick  on  this  point,  as  given  on  pages  19  and  20  of  his  pam- 
phlet, "Hawaii's  American-Japanese  problem,"  will  perhaps  be  considered  conclusive 
so  far  as  his  claims  may  be  concerned.     He  says; 

"It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  education  tney.  (Japanese  children)  reCfeive  in  the 
public  schools,  which  they  leave  at  14  or  15  years'of  age,  is  adequate  to  prepare  them 
for  citizenshif)  during  the  six  or  seven  years  after  they  get  out  from  under  the  influence 
of  their  American  teachers.    Most  of  these  boys  will  be  isolated  froni  English-speak- 
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ing  Americans;  they  will  be  associated  chiefly  with  noen  o£  their  own  race,  imbibing, 
therefore,  the  Oriental  ideas  as  they  approach  manhood.  The  mere  fact,  accordingly, 
of  American  birth,  public  school  education,  and  the  requisite  age  should  not  be 
regarded  as  adequate  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
during  the  entire  period  of  schooling  not  only  have  they  been  in  Oriental  honfes 
but  the  Japanese  at  heart  have  been  diligently  drilled  in  Japanese  schools  by  Japanese 
teachers,  many,of  whom  have  little  acquaintance  and  no  sympathy  with  American 
institutions  or  a  Christian  civilization." 

Again,  Dr.Gulick  says,  on  page  16: 

"If,  as  Asiatics,  they  maintain  their  traditional  conceptions  of  God,  nature,  and 
inan;  of  male  and  female;  of  husband  and  wife;  of  parent  and  child;  of  ruler  and  ruled; 
of  the  state  and  the  individual;  the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of  American 
democracy,  American  homes,  and  American  liberty  is  impossible." 

The  theory  of  the  Japanese  Government  has  always  been  that  once  a  Japanese 
always  a  Japanese  and  that  the  children  of  Japanese,  wherever  born,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances,  are  Japanese,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Japanese. Govern- 
ment. Even  where  an  individual  Japanese  claims  the  right  to  expatriate  himself 
he  is  subject  to  the  requirement  that  though  he  might  be  naturalized  by  another 
nation,  if  he" had  not  already  served  his  term  in  the  Japanese  army,  he  must  respond, 
no  matter  where  he  might  be.  In  the  same  way  all  children  born  of  Japanese  anywhere 
aie  considered  subjects  of  Japan,  and  she  exercises  in  California  and  in  Hawaii  the  same 
rigid  discipline  over  them  as  to  schooling  and  other  matters  as  would  be  exercised  in 
Japan  itself. 

Dr.  GuUck  says,  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  at  page  38: 

"The  Japanese  alone,  of  all  immigrants,  educate  their  children  most  earnestly  in 
-their  national  language  and  customs." 

The  Japanese  Parliament  some  two  years  ago  passed  what  was  callea  the  nationality 
option  bill,  under  which  foreign-born  Japanese  children  might  declare  at  the  age  of 
15  whether  they  wish  to  remain  Japanese  or  become  citizens  of  the  land  in  which  they 
were  born,  and  Japan  reserves  the  right  to  g^ant  or  withliold  permission.  That  law, 
however,  does  not  become  operative  unless  and  until  promulgated  by  the  Emperor, 
and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  it  has  not  yet  been  promulgated. 

SHALL  THE   WHITE   BACB   RETAIN   THE   UNITED   STATES? 

The  admission  of  Japanese  to  this  country  under  such  conditions  as  would  permit 
their  increase  means  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  country  to  them,  as  Hawaii  has 
already  been  surrendered  and  as  California  will  be  unless  protective  measures  are  at 
once  adopted.  It  would  then  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  desirable  section 
of  the  United  States,  one  after  another  are  peopled  and  controlled  by  the  Japanese 
and  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"  becomes  a  Province  of  Japan. 

Dr.  Gulick  insists  that  his  plan  will  effectually  limit  the  influx  of  Japanese  and 
other  nationals  to  a  number  which  can  be  readily  assimilated.  I  do,not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  measure  to  European  nationals  whom  we  may  invite  to 
come,  but  I  insist  that  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  it  would  open  our  gates  to  a  swarm 
that  would  eventually  overwhelm  us. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  are  the  most  prolific  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  that  their  births  exceed  their  deaths  annually  by  about  700,000;  and 
that  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  find  place  for  that  excess  population.  No  Euro- 
pean nation  faces  any  such  condition.  The  Japanese  naturally  are  looking  for  the 
most  desirable  location  for  their  people.  But  do  we  wish  to  surrender  this  country 
to  them  or  shall  we  insist  that  this  country  shall  be  preserved  for  the  white  race? 
The  issue  is  squarely  before  us,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  evade  or  compromise  with  it. 

CONDITIONS    UNDER   EXISTING  LAWS. 

Before  consideration  is  given  to  the  changes  which  will  be  made  by  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  it  is  worth  wMle  to  examine  conditions  as  they  exist 
under  present  laws  and  regulations,  and  consider  the  inevitable  results  therefrom  if 
the  present  policy  is  continued.  Afterwards  it  will  be  shown  how  this  condition  will 
be  made  worse  and  the  end  hastened  by  the  so-called  "constructive  immigration 
legislation." 

Hawaii  and  California  afford  at  present  the  most  illuminating  examples  9f  what 
Japan  seeks  for  her  people  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  what  will  be  left  for  the 
white  American  if  she  succeeds.  Remember,  too,  that  the  conditions  to  which 
attention  will  be  called  have  been  and  are  being  brought  about  under  a  so-called 
"gentlemen's  agreement,"  the  theory  of  which  was  that  Japan  was  to  restrict  under 
her  own  regulations  Japanese  immigration  to  this  country  as  effectually  as  Chinese 
immigration  was  restricted  by  our  prohibitive  laws. 
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THE   LESSON   OF  HAWAH. 

We  commence  with  Hawaii;  and  in  Has  matter  we  shall  make  Dr.  Gulick  our  prin- 
cipal and  perhaps  our  onlv  witness.  In  March,  1915,  he  made  certain  investigations 
irf  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  herein- 
before quoted,  and  published  in  Honolulu  by  the  Star-Bulletin.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  quotations  credited  to  Dr.  Gulick  are  from  that  publication. 

Therein  (p.  8)  Dr.  Gulick  states  that  from  the  preceding  seven  years  (1908-1915) 
under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  no  fresh  labor  immigrants  had  come  from  Japan. 
In  J910,  he  says,  out  of  a  total  population  in  the  islands  of  191,809,  the  .Tapanese  num- 
bered 79,674,  of  which  24,891  were  females.  In  1914  the  total  population  was  227,000, 
of  \»hom  89,715  were  Japanese,  24,550  Hawaiian,  24,450  Caucasuan,  23,299  Portu- 
guese, 21,631  Chinese,  14,992  Filipinos,  and  14,518  other  races.  In  that  year  the 
Japanese  school  enrollment  in  the  Territorial  schools  was  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  1918  (accordiEg  to  a  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Hawaii,  S.  F. 
Chronicle,  May  18,  1919)  the  Japanese  population  had  increased  103,000,  "nearly 
one-half  the  total  population,"  while  Japanese  school  children  comprieed  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  enrollment,  and  of  the  increase  in  school  children  in  1917  and  1918,  more 
than  ore-half  was  Japanese. 

The  American  Year  Book  for  1917  says,  as  of  June  30  of  that  year,  "The  estimated 
population  (Hawaii)  was  250,627.  The  Japanese  contributed  more  than  half  the 
increase." 

go  in  eight  years  the  Japanese  population  of  Hawaii  has  increased  24,000  or  about 
30  per  cent,  and  now  the  annual  increase  in  population  in  this  Territory  is  more  than 
half  Japanese;  while  in  four  years  past  the  Japanese  school  children  have  increased 
30  per  cent,  and  they  already  made  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  yearly  increase  of 
school  enrollment. 

In  the  absence  of  immigration  from  Japan,  the  increase  in  Japanese  population  of 
Hawaii  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great  birth  rate,  stimulated  by  the  importa- 
tion of  "picture  brides."  In  1907,  when  the  "gentlemen's  agi-eement"  went  into 
effect,  the  Japanese  in  California  were  nearly  all  males;  in  Hawaii,  while  I  have  not 
the  figures,  there  were  probably  nearly  three  males  to  one  female.  The  "picture 
brides"  ha-\e  been  coming  from  Japan  in  a  steady  stream  since,  sometimes  as  many  as 
300  in  one  ship.     The  census  of  school  children  shows  the  result. 

Japanese  newspapers  in  Honolulu  to-day  have  a  circulation  many  times  as  great  as 
the  American  newspapers. 

CONTHOLLED  BY  THE  JAPANESE. 

Dr.  Gulick  says  (p.  15)  "Within  a  score  of  years  the  majority  of  voters  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  will  be  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  ancestry."  As  a,  matter  of  fact  the 
Chinese  cut  very  little  figure;  and  the  Japanese  already  outnumber  the  Caucasian, 
or  any  other  race  in  the  islands,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  four  to  one. 

In  Hawaii,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when,  under  existing  laws 
and  regulations,  the  Japanese  bom  under  the  American  flag  will  outvote  any  other 
race;  and  in  a  generation  they  will  probably  outvote  all  other  races  combined. 

The  Gulick  plan,  which  makes  every  resident  Japanese  eligible  for  citizenship, 
would  give  the  Japanese  at  once  almost  as  large  a  voting  strength  of  all  other  races 
combined. 

The  situation  as  outlined  induces  the  belief  of  some  that  Hawaii  is  already  practi- 
cally lost  to  Americans  and  to  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  not  any  feasible 
plan  by  which  she  can  be  reclaimed. 

In  partial  substantiation  of  that  belief,  the  following  published  news  item  will 
have  interest  for  Americans: 

"Honolulu,  May  SI,  1919. 

"The  foreign-language  school  bill,  requiring  teachers  desiring  certificates  to  show  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  American  history,  and  American  civics,  has  been 
tabled  by  the  upper  house  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Japanese  educators  and  editors  on  the  ground  that  it  would  force  Japanese  schools 
to  close." 

Consider  in  connection  with  this  item  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  before,  as 
to  the  control  by  Japan  of  the 'Japanese  in  this  country,  the  manner  in  which  children 
are  forced  to  attend  Japanese  schools,  and  imbibe  Japanese  principles  and  ideals. 
If  a  territory  of  the  United  States  may  not  refuse  a  teacher's  certificate  to  one  who 
can  not  speak  English,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  American  Government  and  Ameri- 
can ideals;  if  a  territorial  legislature  is  subject  to  Japan's  views  as  to  American  prin- 
ciples before  the  resident  Japanese  have  secured  the  necessary  voting  strength,  what 
•will  be  the  result  after  they  exercise  the  franchise  in  suflicient  number? 
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CALIFORNIA,  THE   NATION'S   OUTPOST. 

Wliat_has  happened  already  in  Hawaii  is  simply  an  Indication  of  what  is  now  hap- 
pening IB  California.  The  Japanese  does  not  waste  his  time  on  poor  prospects  when 
he  can  command  good  ones.  California  is  to  him  the  favored  spot  of  the  world,  and 
in  California  he  is  carefully  picking  out  the  richest  lands  and  choicest  surroundings, 
and  ajrstematically  driviilg  the  white  race  from  them.  And  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  affording  hini  the  most  invaluable  assistance  in  importation  of  picture  brides, 
in  permitting  Japan  in  various  ways  to  partly  nullify  the  existing  understanding,  and 
in  attempting  to  coerce  California  into  refraining  from  the  exercise  of  protective 
measures,  wbith  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  as  much  as  they  are  of  California. 

California  is  the  outpost  of  American  civiliz.ition,  fighting  against  the  "peaceful 
penetration"  of  the  Japanese  and  thus  far  she  has  had  only  abuse  therefor  from  the 
States  east  of  the  EocMes,  which  she  is  defending. 

OUR  JAPANESE  POPULATION. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Japanese  now  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  official  Government  figures  since  the  census  of  1910.  The  only  figures 
available  are  those  furnished  by  the  five  Japanese  co.nsulates  in  continental  United 
States  for  their  respective  districts.  According  to  these  reports  the  total  Japanese 
population  in  continental  United  States  in  J916  was  94,370,  of  which  only  2,381  were 
in  the  Chicago  district,  and  2,781  in  the  New  York  district.  All  the  balance  are 
credited  to  the  four  Pacific  Coast  districts,  and  of  these  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
districts  have  74,556,  Seattle  district  9,232,  and  Portland  district  5,403.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  A^geles  districts  cover  six  States,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion credited  to  these  two  districts  is  j.n  California,  to  wit,  55,095,. 

According  to  a  table  published  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  its  third  Japanese 
number,  March  16,  1918,  page  23,  the  number  of  Jaipanese  admitted  into  the  United 
States  for  the  period  1908, to  1917  inclusive,  was,  54,33,7  in  excess  of  the  departures. 
This  was  under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  adopted  in  1907,  which  it  was  under- 
stood would  exqlude  the  Japanese  through  japan's  volu.ntary  action,  as. effectively  as 
our  prohibitive  laws  excluded  the  Chinese.  Possibly  this  list  includes  those  admitted 
to  Hawaii,  although  i)r.  Gulick  declared  that  admission  ceased  there  after  1907. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  New-York  Post  appear  figures  credited  to  the  Japan  foreign 
office  reports,  which  show  arrivals  and  departures  of  Japanese  at  United  States  ports 
in  detail  for  the  years  1909  to  1917  inclusive,  and  claim  that  the  departures  exceeded 
the  arrivals  by  3,649  in  that  period. 

'These  varigus  sets  of  figures  are  not  reconcilable,  apparently.  The  United  States 
census,  in  1910,  gives  the  number  of  Japanese  then  in  the  United  States  as  72,157,  of 
which  41,356  were  in  California.  The  Japanese  births  in  tlalifornia  alone,  from  1910 
to  1917  inclusive,  totaled  over  19,000  and  the  table  in  the  Japanese  numbefof  the 
New  York  Post  above  referred  to  shows  a  net  gain  in  adniission  over  deportations  in 
the  United  States  for  the  years  1910  to  1917  of,  54,075.  Even  if  some  of  these  immi- 
grants stopped  in  ^awaii^  a  large  portion  must  have  come  to  California.  The  number 
of  "picture  brides"  alone,  admitted  to  the  port  oi  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1918, 
was  2,045. 

CALIPOBNIA  THE  TESTING   GROUND. 

At  all  events,  whether  there  be  100,000  Japahese  or  more  in  this  country,  the  figures 
fiufiiciently  indicate  that  perhaps  two-thirds,  if  hoj;  more,  of  all  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States  are  located  m  California,  and  that  this  State,  therefore,  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  problems  pvolved-  In  California,  too,  the  Japanese 
ha^e  concentrated  to  a  grfeat  extent  in  the  Sacraniento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys, 
Tshose  rich  lands  and  agricultural  advantages  attract  them:  and  thus  again  their 
methods,  and  the  probable  result  of  their  "peaceful  penetration"  can  be  better 
ex,ainined.  , 

'There  were  over  4,000  Japanese  births  in  California  in  1917,  biit  3,000  of  them  are 
credited  tb  7  of  the  58  counties,  illustrating  their  nlan  of  concentratioii. 

As  to  the  increase  in  Japanese  population  iii  this  State  which  may  be  looked  for, 
even  iinder  present  cphditiohs  these  facts  are  significant:  In  1910,  three  years  after 
the  "gentlemen's  agretsinent"  went  into  effect,  there  were  in  this  State  about  six 
Japanese  males  to  one  female.  With  the  approv?il  of  the  "picture  bride"  plan  the 
proportion  of  females  has  very  rapidly  incrfeased,  biit  the  statistics  do  hot  furnish  the 
necessary  details. 

142055—19 -3 
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INCREASE  THROUGH   BIRTH   RATE. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Japanese  births  in  this  State  were  20  times  greater 
in  1917  than  they  were  in  1907,  while  the  Japanese  official  reports  claim  that  thejtbtal 
Japanese  population  of  the  State  had  increased  in  that  time  only  about  40  per  cent. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  July,  1916,  to  July,  1918, 
shows  the  following  as  the  registered  number  of  Japanese  births  for  the  respective 
years,  from  1906  to  1917  inclusive:  134,  221,  455,  682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874, 
3,721,  and  4,108.     Total  for  12  years,  20,983.     The  figures  for  1918  were  not  available. 

In  Sacramento  City  Japanese  authorities  claim  to-day  a  Japanese  population  of 
2,580.  The  United  States  Census  for  1910  shows  1,487  Japanese  in  the  city.  The 
total  population  of  the  city  now  is  about  75,000.  The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  the  year  1918  shows  within  the  city  177  Japanese  births  and  1,073  white 
births.  That  is  to  say,  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  Sacramento  City  is  already  five 
times  as  great  as  the  white  brith  rate.  As  the  influx  of  "picture  brides"  raises  the 
proportion  of  females  in  the  Japanese  colony,  this  birth  rate  will  steadily  increase. 

How  long  will  a  community  remain  white  under  such  conditions,  even  if  there  are 
no  additions  to  the  Japanese  population  from  so-called  "constructive  immigration." 

The  same  official  report  shows  that  in  the  rural  portion  of  Sacramento  County, 
outside  of  Sacramento  City,  1918  there  were  236  Japanese  births  and  only  221  white 
births,  although  the  white  population  is  many  times  as  great  as  the  Japanese.  There 
are  no  population  statistics  available  for  this  year,  but  in  1910  the  census  showB  2,487 
Japanese,  and  19,335  whites  in  the  county,  outside  the  city. 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Placer,  the  total  white  births  for  1918  were  218,  and  the 
Japanese  births,  99,  but  in  the  rural  districts  of  that  county,  outside  of  incorporated 
towns,  the  Japanese  births  are  said  to  exceed  the  white  about  two  to  one,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  in  total  white  and  Japanese  population. 

The  increase  in  Japanese  population  in  California  will  receive  additional  impetus 
from  the  fact  that  all  Japanese  bom  in  Hawaii  will  be  free  to  come  to  the  main  land, 
and  that  most  of  them  will  wish  to  do  so  because  of  the  attractions  it  offers  to  them. 
See  Dr.  Gulick's  statement  in  his  Hawaiian  pamphlet  before  referred  to. 
,  These  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  startling  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation is  increasing  even  without  aid  from  immigration.  This  menace  must  continue 
and  grow  while  "picture  brides"  come  over  and  produce  a  child  a  year,  and  inci- 
dentally work  in  the  fields. 

WIPING   OUT  AMERICAN   COMMUNITIES. 

Now  for  another  phase  of  the  problem:  The  destruction  of  home  alid  tamily  life 
and  the  wiping  out  of  American  communities  under  stress  of  Japanese  competition 
and  methods. 

The  town  of  Florin,  in  Sacramento  County,  8  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento  City,  in 
the  heart  of  the  strawberry  district,  has  an  exclusive  Japanese  population  of  1,050, 
supplemented  in  picking  season  by  about  500  more.  The  Japanese  proudly  point  to 
it  as  a  monument  to  their  methods  and  enterprise.  It  is  all  that  they  claim  for  it.  It 
is  more.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  American  population  of  Florin,  wiped  out  by  con- 
tact with  Far  Eastern  civilization.  It  is  a  warning  finger  post  to  California  and  to  the 
American  Nation  as  to  the  inevitable  end  of  all  favored  spots  in  this  country  it  the 
"peaceful  penetration"  of  the  Japanese^is  not  arrested. 

The  Japanese  did  not  create  Florin  or  the  strawberry  business.  The  Japanese  do 
not  create.  They  imitate,  improve,  ajjpropriate.  In  the  memory  of  young  people  of 
to-day  Florin  was  an  exclusively  American  settlement  of  5, 10,  20  acre  farms  devoted 
largely  to  strawberry  and  grape  culture,  on  each  farm  a  happy  home,  the  Sacramento 
daily  newspaper  delivered  at  each  doorstep.  The  town  was  the  center  of  the  district, 
and  from  it  were  shipped  berries  andgrapes  in  carload  lots  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  Japanese  saw  and  coveted.  They  came  as  laborers  and  learned  conditions  and 
the  business.  They  secured  a  few  farms  in  the  center  of  the  district  and  gradually 
added  more,  and  they  improved  the  culture.  The  economic  and  social  pressure  drove 
the  white  families  away,  and  in  time  even  the  town  and  its  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  To-day  there  is  no  American  ne^^'spaper  distributed  in  that 
district,  and  it  is  in  effect  a  paxt  of  Japan  transplanted  into  the  heart  of  California. 

Walnut  Grove,  on  the  Sacramento  River,  in  Sacramento  County,  is  now  a  Japanese 
settlement.  Most  of  the  rich  river  ranches  on  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  River  are 
now  managed  by  Japanese  under  lease,  where  they  could  not  secm-e  ownership  under 
State  law,  and  the  white  resident  and  his  family  have  melted  ,^way,. 
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THB    ECONOMIC  PRESSURE. 

On  the  American  River,  about  12  miles  east  of  Sacramento  City,  is  the  little  station 
of  Mayhew,  the  shipping  point  for  the  productive  orchards  and  vineyards  for  miles 
around.  In  years  past  \diite  labor  was  employed  in  these  orchards,  and  many  families 
resided  in  the  district,  the  women  and  duldren  assisting  in  the  work  of  picking  and 
packing  the  crop,  while  the  little  red  schoolhouse  did  its  work  in  constructive  American 
citizenship. 

To-day,  while  the  orchards  are  still  owned  by  the  whites,  they  are  leased  to  Japanese, 
tlie  help  is  all  Japanese,  and  the  white  families  have  disappeared.  There  is  only  one 
owner  who  still  manages  his  own  property,  and  with  white  help,  but  to  do  it  he  must 
send  out  diuing  the  busiest  season  for  transient  labor,  working  short  hours  at  high 
wages.  And  he  is  in  competition  with  tJie  surrounding  Japanese-managed  orchards, 
operated  under  the  cooperative  system,  with  anibitious,  interested  labor,  working 
some  15  and  18  hours  a  day.  And  he  must  send  his  young  children  by  stage  to  Sacra- 
mento City  every  day  for  schooling.  For  the  district  school  is  filled  with  Japanese 
interested  in  learning  English  for  business  purposes,  and  no  American  mother  will 
permit  her  little  girl  to  remain  in  school  with  grown  Japanese  youths.  When  it  is  said 
that  this  orchardist  could  make  more  money  from  his  holding  by  leasing  to  Japanese 
than  by  operating  himself,  with  ■«  hite  labor,  or  even  with  Japanese  labor,  the  great 
economic  pressure  will  be  better  comprehended. 

There  are  similar  instances  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Placer,  where,  it  is  said,  80 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  are  leased  to  Japanese,  and  some  schools  show  as  many  as  five 
Japanese  children  to  one  white.  Through  the  San  Joa<juin  Valley  will  be  found  simi- 
lar settlements  of  Japanese,  and  similar  results  as  to  displacement  of  \\hites. 

Japanese  authorities  claim — and  it  is  probably  true — that  the  Japanese  now  produce 
in  California  90  per  cent  of  the  sti'awberry  and  cantaloupe  crop,  8(5  per  cent  of  onions, 
asparagus,  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  and  cut  flowers,  55  per  cent  of  cabbage  and  seeds, 
40  per  cent'of  potatoes,  20  per  cent  of  beans,  and  10  per  cent  of  grapes,  fruit,  and  rice. 

In  Collier's  for  June  7,  1913,  will  be  found  an  article  by  Peter  Clark  McParlane, 
describing  conditions  of  Japanese  settlement  in  California  as  he  found  them.  He 
was  sent  out  by  Collier's  to  investigate  the  matter  because  of  the  general  opinion  in 
Eastern  States  that  California  was  unduly  prejudiced. 

It  is  important  to  study  these  cases,  for  they  demonstrate  with  certainty  what  will 
happen  to  every  desirable  agricultural  section  of  California  as  soon  as  there  are  enough 
Japanese  to  accomplish  the  result;  and  the  figures  already  given  prove  conclusively 
that,  even  without  more  favorable  immigration  legislation,  the  Japanese  only  needs 
time  to  take  possession  of  what  he  finds  desirable  in  California. 

And  what  he  will  do  in  California  he  will  do  later  in  other  States  that  offer  attractive 
advantages. 

BPFBCTS   OP  PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

The  situation  is  only  glimpsed  at  in  the  above  statement  of  facts;  but  the  gravity 
is  indicated,  evenshould  Japanese  immigration  be  stopped  at  once. 

Some  of  the  added  dangers  from  passage  of  the  so-called  "constructive  legislation" 
proposed  by  Dr.  Gulick  are  suggested  herewith.  I  doubt  not  that  study  will  indicate 
more.  And  in  this  matter  I  do  not  criticize  all  of  the  bill,  but  only  its  effect  on  the 
Japanese  situation. 

1.  All  Japanese  under  our  Flag  would  be  at  once  eligible  for  citizenship.  The 
Japanese  now  in  Hawaii,  born  in  Japan,  would  be  free  at  once  to  come  to  the  main- 
land. They  could  send  many  thousands. over  and  still  retain  absolute  control  of 
the  Hawaiian  Territory  and  its  government.  They  would  come,  for  the  mainland 
and  its  opportunities  are  more  attractive  to  them.  They  may  not  come  now  under 
the  existing  understanding. 

2.  The  5  per  cent  limit  would  bring  in  at  once  a  considerable  number  direct  from 
Japan  each  year.  Dr.  Gulick  says  the  number  would  be  inconsiderable.  But  there 
have  been  over  20,000  Japanese  children  born  in  California,  and  doubtless  many 
more  in  Hawaii.  Five  per  cent  would  bring  in  probably  2,500  or  more  per  year. 
And  this  number  would  be  at  once  doubled,  for  each  man  may  bring  his  wife.  And 
as  Japan  recognizes  a  "picture  bride"  marriage,  this  country  must  continue  to  do  so. 

3.  The  number  of  immigrants  would  be  further  swelled  by  the  relatives  which  may 
be  birought  in. 

,  4.  Any  number  of  Japanese  could  come  in  as  "students,"  spend  a  few  months  in 
school,  and  stay  as  laborers  and  farmers. 

5.  Any  Japanese  or  Korean  claiming  persecution  in  his  own  country  because  of 
his  religious  oelief — and  many  men  can  so  claim  it,  and  make  a  fair  showing — would, 
be  at  once  eligible  for  admission  and  citizenship.  ^ 
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SUGGESTEli  PROTECTIVB   ilBASTJBES. 

You  have  asked  me  only  for  a  statement — and  so  fer  I  have  confined  mysdf  to  a 
relation  of  easily  ascertained  facts  and  what  seem  logical  deductions  therefrom. 

I  take  the  liberty,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  of  adding  these 
suggestions,  and  respectfully  ask  careful  investigation  and  coneideration  thereof  by 
your  committee.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  facts  preseiited  will 
convince  your  members  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  aad  as  to  the  propriety  of 
some  remedial  or  protective  ineasures. 

1.  Stop  at  once  further  importation  of  ''picture  brides."  They  are  used  literally 
for  breeding  purposes  and  to  produce  Japanese  eligible  under  our  laws  to  hold  land. 

2.  Hawaii  apparently  can  not  be  saved  from  Japanese  domination.  Prevent,  if 
possible,  the  importation  of  all  Japanese  from  that  Territory  to  our  continental  ports. 
It  may  not  be  feasible  to  apply  this  prohibition  to  Japanese  bom  in  Hawaii  under 
our  Flag,  but  it  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  protection  of  the  Nation. 

3.  Cancel  at  once  the  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  and  prohibit  absolutfel;^  all 
Japanese  immigration  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Permit  and  encourage  the  States  to  pass  alien  land  laws  which  will  forbid  the 
sale,  and  even  the  lease,  of  land  to  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship. 

5.  Make  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  other  undesirable  nationals,  forever  ineligible  for 
citizenship. 

Against  these  suggestions  there  will  be  raised  at  once  the  objection  that  all  Or  Say 
of  these  measures  wUl  hurt  Japan's  pride  and  must  not  be  attempted. 

They  should  not  hurt  Japan's  pnde,  for  they  are  based  on  economic  and  not  on 
racial  grounds.  They  are  in  effect  the  same  measures  which  she  enforc*!s  against 
Chinese  and  Koreans,  and  for  precisely  similar  reasons.  They  are  measures  similar  to 
those  enforced  against  Japan  by  Canada  and  Australia,  notwithstanding  that  Great 
Britain  is  Japan's  ally.  And  the  Paris  Conference  declined  to  consider  Japan's 
demand  for  recognition  of  the  question  under  the  head  of  "racial  discrimination," 
because  Australia  most  vigorously  protested. 

And  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Japan  shall  insist  that  her  pride  will  be  hurt,  and 
we  must  not  do  it,  then  it  seems  to  be  up  to  the  American  Nation  to  say,  very  politely, 
that,  much  as  it  pains  us  to  run  counter  to  the  susceptibilities  of  our  good  friends  lii 
Japan,  our  first  care  must  be  for  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions,  and  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  our  people,  as  the  first  consideration  of  Japan  must  be  for 
her  own  people  and  their  ideals. 

Respectfully,  V.  S.  MeCLATCHf, 

Publisher  Sacramento  Bit. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  further 
statement  and  examination  of  Dr.  Giilick. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  SIDNEY  I.  GUIICK,  D.  D.,  SECRETAEY, 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOE  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  thinking  over  the  statement  wMeh 
I  niade  yesterday,  which  you  so  courteously  allowed  me  to  make  at 
full  length,  without  diversion  b;^  questioning,  I  discovered  I  had 
omitted  a  number  of  important  points.  1  would  like  in  a  few  minutes 
to  make  a  supplementary  statement. 

The  Chaieman.  Without  objection,  Dr.  Gulick  will  make  a  supple- 
mental statement,. 

Dr.  Gulick.  The  first  point  is  that  according  to  the  plan  which  t 
outlined  yesterday,  the  percentage  plaii,  making  use  of  the  census  of 
1920,  and  using  the  American-born  citizens  of  each  particular  race  or 
mother-tongue  group,  I  failed  to  make  this  clear,  that  after  iSZO: 
that  IS,  m  1930  and  1940  the  plan  does  not  contemplate  using  similar 
figures  from  those  later  censuses.  We  contemplate  basing  our  figures 
only  upon  the  children  as  recorded  in  the  census  of  1930    addiiig 
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thereafter  only  the  number  of  those  wbo  are  naturalized.     The  reason 
for  that  is  thi^. 

In  my  earlier  discussions  I  had  been  saying  that  with  every  new 
fcensus  we  should  cast  up  the  whole  question  afresh  and  make  use  of 
the  fresh  statisti(?se of  eaclj  new  census.  But  as  we  studied  that  pro- 
posal rather  carefuUy,  many  felt  that  it  would  provide  for  a  geometri- 
cally increasing  permissible  immigration  for  each  people,  which  might 
involvp  us  in  the  admission  of  very  much  lapger  numbers  from  any 
particular  ppople  thian  was  really  wise,  and  therefore  in  order  to 
obviate  that  possibility  from  the  census  of  1930  and  onward  we  leave 
out  the  children  born  to  each  particular  people  and  include  only  the 
persons  who  have  become  natijralized.  By  this  method  we  shall  have 
a  mathematical  instead  of  a  geometrical  increase  of  immigration. 

The  Chaieman.  Then,  as  to  the  Japanese,  you  would  t^ke  the 
naturalized  Japanese,  counting  them  as  a  unit,  in  a  percentage  plan 
for  the  admission  of  other  Japanese. 

Dr.  GiiLicK  (interposing).  Yes;  and  that  would  apply  equally  to 
all  races. 

The  Chaieman.  Would  it  not  be  unfair  ?  Would  that  not  be  the 
denial  of  a  rig}it  to  an  American  citizen  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  not.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  the  denial  of  a 
right,  for  we  cant  determine  for  ourselves  the  right  of  admissibility. 
If  we  should  choose  to  do  so,  we  might  omit  all  naturalized  citizens, 
using  for  our  basal  figure  only  American-born  citizens;  but  we  felt 
that  that  would  give  too  large  an  increase  in  the  succeeding  decades. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  reference  to  is  not  so  much  the  right, 
but  would  it  not  lead  to  confusion  and  all  kinds  of  disputes  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  plain  and  simple.  It  gives 
equal  treatment  fpr  all-  It  is,  however,  a  question  open  to  argument. 
But  I  wish  to  make  clear  just  what  our  plan  is.  After  1920  th.e  basal 
figure  would  be  made  up  of  the  Am.erican-born  children  recorded  in 
the  census  of  1920  plus  all  those  living  who  have  become  naturalized, 
of  any  particular  people,  no  matter  how  many  years  after. 

Mr.  Vaile.  How  many  years  before  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  We  would  start  with  the  figures  for  1920. 

The  Chaieman.  Those  Hving  who  have  been  naturalized  before 
1920? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Certainly.  Those  recorded  in  the  census  of  1920. 
The  reason  for  using  the  figures  of  naturalization  in  each  succeeding 
decade  is  that  in  the  period  from  1920  to  1930  many  of  those  who 
have  been  naturalized  will  have  died,  and  the  census  of  1930  will 
give  us  fresh  knowledge  of  those  living  as  Am.erican  naturalized  citi- 
zens; in  1940  the  census  will  give  us  a  fresh  basis.  In  the  interval 
of  each  decade  we  have  no  m.ethod  of  checking  up  how  many  have 
died,  and  if  we  should  use  the  figures  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  decade  after  decade,  we  would  gradually  get  in  our 
basal  figure  a  large  number  who  will  have  died.  That  is  the  reason 
for  checking  up  each  new  census  period.  That  is  the  first  point  I 
■vfished  to  make  clear. 

The  question  was  raised  yesterday  as  ]to  the  actual  immigration 
from  China  and  Japan  during  recent  years.  The  statement  is  made 
that  there  is  now  no  immigration  from  China  according  to  law.  This 
is  tbe  fact.  There  is  no  permissible  immigration  of  laborers,  but 
there  is  permissible  immigriation  of  families,  and  of  kindred,  and  of 
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merchants,  and  the  sum  of  those  figures  for  the  years  1912,  1913,  and 
1 9 1 4  is  she wn  h  ere  [indicating  ch  art] .  I  thought  I  had  not  made  that 
sufficiently  plain  in  my  statement  yesterday.  t  j    ■+ 

Under  our  percentage  plan  we  do  not  provide  for  the  free  admit- 
tance outside  of  the  percentage  list  of  members  of  famihes  except 
children  under  14.  If  kindred  come  in,  they  come  in  under  the  per- 
centage principle,  so  that  if  Mndred  come  in,  that  will  mean  that 
others  can  not  come  in.  The  Governments  over  there  will  have  to 
determine  which  of  the  people  that  apply  for  admission  .will  be  per- 
mitted to  come. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  statement  that  you  made  just  in  closmg 
yesterday  I  think  requires  a  word  or  two  of  comment.  If  I  under- 
stood you,  you  stated  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  one  of 
those  who  indorsed  this  percentage  plan. 

I  think  a  little  misapprehension  would  arise  if  the  matter  were  left 
in  just  that  form.  I  tmnk  I  said  yesterday  that  the  'Federal  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  the  Orient  defi- 
nitely refused  to  indorse  any  particular  legislative  program  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  During  the  yeai-s  they  have  indorsed  general 
programs  of  fair  dealing  and  equality  of  race  treatment,  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  urging  Congress  to  take  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  immigration  and  deal  with  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  regu- 
lation, its  distribution,  its  education,  and  its  naturalization  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  be  free  from  invidious  discriminations  and  shall  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  American  institutions  and  American  stand- 
ards of  labor  and  for  the  promotion  of  good  will  and  friendship  among 
all  the  nations  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  6-8,  1919.  The  resolutions  then 
adopted  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  legislation  by  Congress  should  be  passed  providing  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  aliens  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

Resolved,  That  the  new  world  situation  arising  through  the  developing  life  of 
the  Orient  requires  of  the  United  States  the  adoption  (a)  of  a  new  oriental  policy 
bringing  our  laws  into  harmony  with  our  treaties  with  China,  and  Cb)  of  a  policy  in 
the  restriction  of  imtaigration  which  shall  be  based  on  a  just  and  equitable  regard  for 
the  interest  of  all  the  nations  concerned. 

Is  not  that  resolution  practically  an  indorsement  of  your  plan  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  In  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  equal 
treatment,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  special  legislative  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  directly  if  that  is  not  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  resolution  to  be,  in  effect,  an  indorsement  of  the 
percentage  plan,  which  would  abrogate  the  Chinese-exclusion  act  and 
do  away  with  the  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  put  it  as  baldly  as  that,  because 
I  know  my  efforts  to  get  them  to  do  that  very  thing  have  been  turned 
down.  They  have  not  been  wilUng  to  take  those  actions ;  they  put 
their  resolutions  in  a  very  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Eelations 
with  the  Orient. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  present  at  this  meeting  in  Cleveland '^ 

Dr.  GuLioK.  I  was. 
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The  Chaieman.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  these  resolutions? 

Pr.  GuLiCK.  I  di(J ;  but  I  did  so  in  the  presence  of  that  committee, 
and  they  distinctly  refused  to  go  into  the  details,  or  to  sanction  the 
indorsement  of  any  specific  legislative  proposals. 

The  Chaieman.  You  feel  there  was  no  subterfuge  whatever,  and 
if  this  is  indorsed  in  these  words  by  the  churches  throughout  the 
•country  that  they  would  not  feel  that  they  would  be  indorsing  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  to  do  away  with  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  and  the 
-gentlemen's  agreement?  Do  you  think  the  churches  generally, 
throughout  the  country,  if  they  indorsed  this,  would  know  just 
what  it  means  ? 

Dr.  Gui.iCK.  I  do  not  think  a  majority  of  the  churches  have  paid 
enough  attention  to  those  details  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question, 
if  it  should  be  raised.  I  know  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  distinctly  declined  to  be  committed  to  any  of 
the  details  of  a  legislative  program.  They  do  stand,  however,  on 
the  general  broad  principle  of  equality  of  race  treatment. 

The  Chaieman.  But  they  adopted  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  which 
you  admit  you  drew  up,  and  then  you  proceed  to  develop  the  plan. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  And  the  indorsement  which  you  have  through 
that  resolution  is  as  far  as  they  can  go,  but  does  that  not  mean,  and 
was  not  meant,  in  effect,  to  go  as  far  as  your  plan  goes  ? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  No ;  it  does  not.  That  is  just  the  point.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  knowing  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Cfouncil  of  Churches, 
two  years  ago,  I  started  out  on  the  new  plan  of  getting  a  group  of 
responsible  leaders  aU  over  the  country,  entirely  apart  from  ecclesi- 
astical relations,  to  get  behind  this  program. 

The  Chaieman.  The  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immi- 
gration Legislation  is  made  up  of  the  persons  named  in  this  pamphlet 
which  you  gave  us  yesterday,  consisting  of  about  1,000  names? 

Dr.  Gtjliok.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  original  circular  that  was 
sent  around  that  induced  the  responses — that  is,  the  first  circular 
proposing  a  committee  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  I  have  not  "got  it  here,  but  I  can  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  think  that  circular  gave  an  understand- 
ing to  those  who  sent  in  their  names  that  this  was  to  develop  changes 
in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  policies  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  so.  I  think  perhaps  you  have  a  copy  of  it, 
because  I  sent  it  out  pretty  widely.  It  was  a  little  folder  entitled 
"Tentative  Proposals  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation," 
and  the  various  details  in  general  form  were  indicated  there. 

The  Chaieman.  That  was  about  a  year  ago  last  February  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  longer  ago  than  that. 

The  Chaieman.  I  remember  seeing  it,  and  I  wondered  at  the  tune 
how  many  would  respond.  Have  any  of  those  who  indorsed  your 
organization  and  your  plan  undertaken  to  withdraw  from  it  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sturtevant  a  few  days 
ago,  of  Wisconsin,  apparently  stirred  up  by  letters  from  Mr. 
McClatchy,  in  which  he  resigns.  There  have  been  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  course  of  the  past  three  months. 

May  I  go  on  with  this  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  add  a  word  with 
regard  to  nay  relation  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

I  see  in  Mr.  McClatchy's  letter  a  statement  which  has  been  more  or 
less  circulated  that  I  am  "a  propagandist  for  Japan"  and  Mr.  Stur- 
tevant's  grounds  for  withdrawal  from  this  committee,  or  one  of  his 
grounds,  was  that  I  am  connected  with  Japanese  propaganda. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Mr.  McClatchy's  letter  of  May  15,  for 
which  we  have  substituted  his  letter  of  June  5. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  can  say  categorically  that  is  absolutely  false,  if  my 
understanding  of  what  a  Japanese  propagandist  is.  Never  from  the 
beginning  have  I  received  a  cent  of  money  frona  any  Japanese  source. 
On  the  contrary,  my  entire  financial  relations  have  been  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  which  has  supplied  my  expenses,  my 
salary,  and  the  expenses  for  this  printing,  except  with  reference  to 
this  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation. 
They  have  not  provided  the  money  for  that  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  printing  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  provided  your  salary  during  the  years 
you  were  traveling  around  developing  an  interest  in  a  square  deal, 
as  you  call  it;  that  is,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  provided  your 
salary  when  you  went  about  addressing  chambers  of  commerce  and 
rotary  clubs,  and  making  addresses  wherever  you  could  get  an 
audience  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  years  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  A  little  over  five  years,  in  the  effort  to  have  our 
people  understand  the  whole  situation  better  and  get  into  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  where  we  shall  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  whole  Asiatic 
question  on  a  basis  of  friendliness  and  good  will.  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  make  clear  just  that  financial  relation  because  some  people 
are  more  or  less  suspicious.  Saying  a  great  many  things,  as  I  do,  on 
behalf  of  dealing  fairly  with  the  Japanese,  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  for 
those  in  a  suspicious  frame  of  mind  to  begin  immediately  to  class  me 
as  a  Japanese  propagandist,  but  that  is  absolutely  a  misimder- 
standing. 

Another  thing  I  need  to  make  clear  is  that  this  National  Com- 
mittee of  a  little  over  1,000  members  is  made  up  only  of  American 
citizens.  There  were  those  not  American  citizens  who  wanted  to 
join.  We  said  no;  this  is  a  program  for  legislation;  we  are  going  to 
appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  action  and  only 
American  citizens  can  cooperate  in  this  matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  figures,  espe- 
cially those  in  this  pamphlet  on  immigration.  Those  figures  have 
been  secured  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Census  Bureau.  I  have 
had  quite  a  little  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hill  and  we  have  also 
talked  matters  over.  He  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this 
question  and  has  prepared  for  me  certain  figures  which  have  been 
the  basis  of  quite  a  number  of  tables  in  this  pamphlet. 

Another  thing  which  I  need  to  say  in  order  to  make  the  facts  clear 
is  that  the  figures  put  in  this  column  here  (indicating  on  chart)  are 
the  maximum  of  the  permissible  immigration  on  this  plan.  In  all 
the  tables  of  this  pamphlet  the  figures  for  the  maximum  permis- 
sible immigration  have  been  calculated  without  making  proper  cor- 
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rections  for  mortality.  It  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  introduce  the  mortality  rates  in  these  statistics.  Inasmuch  as  I 
was  seeking  to  show  what  the  maximum  permissible  immigration 
would  be  under  this  plan,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  enormously  difficult  and  intricate  and  more  or  less  problem- 
atical details  of  introducing  mortality  figures.  The  figures  of  this 
table  would  be  a  maximum,  and  if  we  should  introduce  a  mortality 
rate,  they  would  be  somewhat  cut  down.  How  much,  of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  want  to  refer  to.  You  will  notice  that 
neither  in  this  table  nor  in  any  of  the  tables  of  this  pamphlet  is  any 
reference  made  to  the  Hebrews.  You  may  have  noticed  in  the 
earlier  pamphlets  and  books  which  I  have  published  I  made  use. of 
figures  which  included  statements  with  regard  to  the  Hebrews. 
Those  figures  were  secured  from  the  Immigration  Bureau  in  1916. 
I  secured  their  assistance  and  they  compiled  the  tables  of  statistics 
for  me.  Here  (indicating  copy  of  "American  Democracy  and 
Asiatic  Citizenship"),  for  mstance,  is  quite  a  comprehensive  table, 
going  into  the  numbers  of  different  people  who  came  in  the  years 
1911-1915,  and  the  permissible  immigration  on  a  5  per  cent  rate 
upon  a  basis  of  racial  classification.  Here  the  Hebrews  are  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  That  table  was  prepared,  as  I  have  just 
said,  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  In  the  figures  of  our  present 
chart,  making  use  of  the  immigration  reports  and  of  the  census 
reports,  it  did  not  seem  practicable  to  introduce  the  racial  classifica- 
tion.    I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  that. 

This  completes  the  items  in  the  supplemental  statement  which  I 
felt  it  desirable  to  make  so-  that  my  general  statement  might  be 
more  clear. 

The  Chaikman.  If  you  have  completed  your  supplemental  state- 
ment. Dr.  Gulick,  the  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  I  have  completed  my  supplemental  statement. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like-  to  ask  wnether  you  have  ever  per- 
sonally traveled  very  extensively  in  Japan  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  I  have  fived  in  Japan  continuously,  with  the 
exception  of  my  fp-lough,  for  26  years.  I  have  lived  in  three  distinct 
sections  of  Japan,  and  I  have  traveled  more  or  less  in  others,  but 
there  are  some  sections  I  have  not  been  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  not  a  very  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
American  people  and  to  American  institutions  m  Japan? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  statement.  When  I 
went  to  Japan  in  1887  the  general  attitude  toward  Americans  was 
one  of  the  utmost  cordiahty;  there  was  a  far  more  cordial  feeling 
toward  Americans  than  toward  the  British.  That  continued 
through  the  90's,  and  even  into  this  century.  We  had  been  dealing 
on  such  a  fair  basis  with  Japan  and  so  many  Japanese  had  been  over 
here  and  had  had  fine  opportunities  and  entree,  not  only  into  our 
institutions  of  learning,  but  also  into  our  Christian  homes,  where 
they  lived  continuously  and  saw  the  finest  expression  of  Christian 
life  that  exists  anywhere,  and,  moreover,  they  were  received  in  a 
friendly  way  into  our  business  institutions  and  factories  and  were 
shown  everything.  They  learned  a  great  deal  and  took  back  to 
Japan  a  high  regard  for  America  as  the  ideal  country. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  How  do  you  accoiint  for  the  opinion  in  this  country 
that  there  is  a  feeliug  of  hostility  against  Americans,  m  Japan  ?     i  ■ 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  When  the  diiiiculties  arose  on  the  Pacific  coast  over 
immigration  15  to  18  years  ago,  immigration  from  Japan  to  this 
country  was  very  energetically  stopped  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. Bui,  when  in  spite  of  that  the  agitation  in  this  country  con- 
tinued— in  many  ways  misrepresented  both  the  facts,  the  Japanese 
desire  for  right  and  friendly  relations — then  the  attitude  of  friendship 
toward  America  began  to  wane.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
there  has  been  more  or  less  resentment  in  Japan,  and  there  are  groups 
in  Japan  that  are  feeling  bitter. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Approximately,  how  many  Japanese  are  there  m 
this  country  now? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  Roughly  speaking,  about  100,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  how  many  Chinese  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  In  the  last  census  there  were  72,000;  perhaps  now 
there  are  65,000,  in  Continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  What  elements  do  you  think  we  could  admit  in  our 
consideration,  in  determining  our  national  policy  on  immigration? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  There  are  two  general  principles  by  which  we  should 
regulate  immigration.  First,  we  should  admit  no  more  than  we  can 
Americanize.  Secondly,  of  those  we  think  we  can  Americanize  we 
should  admit  no  more  than  we  can  employ.  That  double  standard 
should  lie  back  of  the  specific  law  which  should  be  apphed,  and  as  I 
said  yesterday  it  seems  to  me  the  law  should  be  so  worded  as  to 
inake  it  flexible.  We  should  admit  no  larger  number  than  we  can 
hopefully  Americanize,  but  the  permissible  iiamigration  should  also 
be  adjustable  to  the  changing  economic  conditions  in  this  country. 
But  that  number  should  not  exceed  the  number  of  those  we  could 
expect  permanently  to  employ. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Then  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
be  a  secondary  consideration  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes ;  Americanization  is  the  first,  the  maintenance  of 
our  institutions.  Some  say  it  is  not  fair  to  any  nation  to  say  to  them 
"we  are  going  to  keep  you  out."  My  answer  is  that  we  can  make 
our  most  important  and  our  maximum  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world  by  making  democracy  here  in  America  a  success;  and 
we  can  not  make  our  democracy  a  success  if  we  allow  larger  numbers 
continuously  to  come  in  than  we  can  wholesomely  transform  into 
good  and  genuine  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Central  American  Governments 
are  making  special  inducements  to  the  immigrants  of  Europe.  Are 
you  aware  of  anything  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  do  not  know  of  any  recent  cases  along  those  lines; 
but  I  have  heard,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  been  making  special  arrangements  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  many  thousands  of  Japanese  immigrants  are  to 
come  over  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Does  that  hold  good  for  the  Caucasian  races  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  think  it  was  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Japa- 
nese. I  do  not  think  it  was  a  comprehensive  arrangement.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  conditions  return  to  normal,  if  Brazil  wishes 
to  develop  her  large  territory  she  will  make  any  arrangements  she 
can  for  immigration  from  Europe,  but  I  know  northing  of  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  Chinese  flocked  to 
Japan  to  learn  the  new  ways,  and  that  16,000  students  were  at  one 
time  m  Tokio.     Are  Chinese  still  going  there  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  Yes;  they  are  there  in  considerable  numbers;  that  is, 
several  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Japanese  Government  under- 
takes to  regulate  m  any  way  the  number  of  Chinese  that  come  into 
Japan  ? 

Dr.  Gm.iCK.  Not  as  students. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  laborers  ? 

Dr.  GxjLicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Japan  does  regulate  the  number  of  Chinese  coming 
into  Japan. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  There  is  no  specific  law  dealing  with  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborers.  There  is  a  general  law  free  from  race  discrimina- 
tion. It  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  each  of  the  provinces 
the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  laborers  of  other  nations  shall 
come  in  for  specific  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  for  economic  reasons  on  the  part  of 
Japan  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  offensive  to  the  Chinese  at  all  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No.     I  have  never  heard  that  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  Japanese  could  not  be  offended  if  the  United 
States  should  insist  that  for  economic  reasons  we  could  not  take  care 
of  Japanese  laborers  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  correct,  and  that  was  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Ye.s. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  can  not  be  offensive  to  Japan  to  discuss  the 
problem  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No,  if  it  is  limited  to  the  question  of  economic  rela- 
tions, and  does  not  carry  insinuations  as  to  their  race  inferiority. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  can  fully  Americanize  the  propor- 
tion of  Japanese  that  would  come  under  any  percentage  plan  any 
more  than  we  can  Americanize  those  now  in  our  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes,  under  proper  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  can  Americanize  them,  for 
instance  in  Tacoma,  where  they  have  leased  several  hotels  ? 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  We  have  had  a  very  unfortunate  experience  in  the 
past.  We  allowed  them  to  come  too  rapidly  until  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  went  into  effect.  From  1900  until  1907  they  came  far 
too  fast. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  speak  of  admitting  the  immigrants  of  other 
nations  on  the  basis  of  our  ability  to  Americanize  them  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  do  you  mean  by  Americanization  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  a  broad  question  about  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion.  I  take  the  general  view  that  Americani- 
zation covers  two  main  elements;  one  is  intellectual  and  the  other 
emotional.  The  intellectual  is  the  understanding  of  our  language, 
our  institutions,  our  governmental  procedure.     The  ability  to  talk 
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with  our  people  is  essential.  But  even  though  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses may  have  gone  on  pretty  completely  and  they  may  be  com- 
pletely conversant  with  our  ways,  stilj  their  emotional  attitude  may 
be  that  of  opposition  to  us;  it  may  be  that  of  maintenance  of  loyalty 
to  their  own  country.  Until  we  can  secure  the  emotional  transfor- 
mation whereby  they  come  to  the  point  of  saying  "  I  love  the  freedom 
of  America  and  the  justice  of  America,  I  am  going  to  become  aa 
American  citizen  and  stand  for  the  democratic  life  of  America,  until 
they  get  that  attitude,  they  are  not  yet  Americanized. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  we  should  find  there  is  any  nationality  we  can  not 
bring  up  to  that  point  of  loving  American  institutions,  American 
ideals,  and  Apierican  principles  of  Government  after  they  have  become- 
acquainted  with  what  constitutes  those  things,  then  do  you  not  thizik 
it  would  be  a  better  policy  for  this  country  to  exclude  that  nationality 
entirely. 

Mr.  GuTLiCK.  I  do,  and  that  is  exactly  what  Qur  proposition  will  do. 
It  will  throw  the  responsibility  upon  each  group  of  those  who  are 
here  of  learning  English  and  ultimately  becoming  citizens,  saying  to 
them  that  the  njimber  of  their  people  who  become  American  citizens 
wUl  determine  the  number  who  may  come  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  we  find  that  certain  nationalities,  after  coming  here- 
will  become  naturalized  citizens,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  and  still  their 
sympathies  are  not  with  this  country,  that  makes  the  process  of 
Americanization  of  that  nationality  very  difiicult,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  to  get  back  to  my  former  question  do  you'  not 
think  it  would  be  better  if  we  reach  that  conclusion,  to  exclude  that 
that  nationality  entirely  from  this  country  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  If  we  could  exclude  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  makfr 
it  clear  to  them  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  there  exclusion 
takes  place.  And  just  that  I  think  is  what  this  proposed  pohcy 
does.  You  are  speaking  in  general  terms;  I  think  I  understand  your 
reference  to  certain  nationalities. 

I  would  like  to  say  this.  In  the  past  our  procedure  in  dealing  with 
naturalization  has  been  very  loose  and  careless.  We'  are  sunering- 
from  the  defects  of  our  own  inexperienc  e,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  of  the^ 
past.  We  have  been  learning,  we  are  learning  now,  that  we  have  tO' 
adopt  more  carefully  regulated  proc  esses  of  naturalization.  Natural- 
ization in  the  future  should  depend  upon  more  adequate  proof  of 
their  having  become  Americanized  in  loyalty  as  well  as  ability  to^ 
speak  English.  It  should  not  be  possible  for  a  local  political  leader 
to  bring  into  court  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  individuals  of  his  raf& 
and  have  them  passed  through  and  have  thena  beome  citizens  in 
that  way.  That  ought  not  to  be  possible,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  provided  for  in  this  proposed  bill.  We  propose  that  there  shall 
be  higher  standards  of  education  and  of  other  qualifications  set 
up  and  minutely  supervised  by  the  Immigration  Commission,  and 
only  those  shall  be  allowed  to  become  citizens  who  meet  thos» 
standards  of  qualification.  Then  if  any  particular  people  fail  to 
qualify  and  to  become  citizens  automatically  they  will  shut  out 
additional  immigration  of  the  people  from  that  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  find  among  certain  nationalities  that  come  hpre 
there  is  only  a  very  small  perc  entage  of  them  who  make  any  applica- 
tion to  be  naturalized,  or  express  any  desire  to  become  Americau 
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citizens.  Whel-e  we  have  a  large  pefrentage  of  thstt  kind  from  any 
nationality,  do  ydu  not  think  it  would  bie  fair  to  assume  thfey  are  not 
interested  in  American  institutions  and  to  exclude  them  ? 

Mr.  GuLicK.  Yes;  and  exactly  that  is  what  this  plan  will  do.  If 
they  ate  not  interested  in  becoming  American  citizens  and  do  not 
become  American  citizens,  they  will  not  enter  into  thef  basal  figure 
from  which  the  permissible  immigration  is  calculated. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  proposition  was  that  you  would  admit  them 
on  a  percentage  basis,  takmg  as  a  basis  those  that  had  been  natural- 
ized, from  that  particular  country? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Yes.  If  they  have  not  become  naturalized,  that  will 
automatically  exrltlde  immigration  from  their  people. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  it  does  not.  If  20  per  c  ent  have  become  natural- 
ized, you  would  admit  on  the  basis  of  20  per  c  ent.  But  the  statement 
I  made  was  this.  Say  there  is  80  per  c  ent  of  the  people  who  come 
here  from  any  cotilitry  who  do  flot  express  any  desire  or  take  any 
action  that  W^ould  indicate  any  desire  to  become  Americanized. 
Is  this  a  proposition  to  exc  lude  tieople  from  that  country  entirely  ? 

Dr.  GxjLiCK.  No.  You  are  right;  it  is  not.  If  only  20  per  cent 
become  citizens,  then  I  think  the  fair  standard  would  be  that  oiily  a 
fraction  of  the  20  per  cent  which  the  rate  permits  or  provides  shall 
be  admissible,  so  that  each  nation  will  be  treated  according  to  its 
proportion,  and  why  should  we  not  allow  them  on  that  basis  to  come 
m? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  we  would  contiiiuously 
re'  eive  immigrants,  to  some  extent,  from  evei^y  country  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  A  certain  small  minimum.  Take,  for  instance, 
people  who  axe  traveling  from  Patagonia  or  Chile,  or  from  any  of 
the  new  countries.  Would  it  be  fair  for  us,  when  they  arrive  here, 
to  say  that  iiot  a  single  individual  can  come  in?  It  seems  to  me,  in 
view  of  the  world  sitilation  in  which  oceans  have  become  rivers 
and  steamships  have  be;  olne  bridges,  we  can  iiot  set  up  an  absolute, 
flat  policy  of  complete  fexclttsion  of  any  particular  people. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  just  the  point.  The  theory  you  advocate 
is  that  we  do  not  close  the  door  to  ahy  country  or  any  race? 

Dr.  GuLiCE.  Not  absolutely.  A  certain  small  minimum  figure 
should  be  admissible — ^we  have  set  it  here  tehtatively  at  1,000 
annually — as  the  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  you  speak  about  what  we  owe  to  huinanity, 
<io  you  not  beKeve  that  the  greatest  contribution  of  this  country  to 
humaiiity  is  to  preserve  in  its  pmity  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Americ  an  Government  was  founded,  and  Amerit  ah  ideal,  even  if  it 
should  lead  to  exc  Itision  of  people  from  any  country. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes.  As  I  saidT  a  moment  ago  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion we  can  make  to  the  world  is  to  make  our  deimocrafcy  a  success. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  obligation  rests  upon  the 
Ainerican  people  and  riot  upon  the  imniigrants  ? 

Dr,  GuLiCK.  It  rests  upon  the  American  people. 

Mt.  Welty.  Dr.  Gulick,  what  is  ybur  experience  from  your  c)b- 
servsfctioilj  as  to  whether  or  hot  the  Japanese  assimilate  with  the  white 

Dr.  GrDXiCK.  That  iS  another  retf  great  question,  and  I  wonder  it 
it  would  not  be  better  to  take  that  up  in  connection  with  the  whole 
Japanese  question  at  a  later  point. 
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Mr.  Welty.  The  reason  I  asked  that  was  because  from  my  observa- 
tion they  do  not,  and  since  they  do  not  assimilate,  they  will  nevei-'  be 
able  under  your  plan  to  become  American  citizens. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  you  want  to  take  it  up  now,  I  am  quite  willing  ■  ta 
go  into  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  asking  that  particular  question  because  I  think 
that  a  fundamental  question. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  we  mean  by 
assimilation;  what  is  Americanization?  How  far  must  an  individ- 
ual give  up  his  traditions  in  regard  to  his  own  country  in  order  to 
become  an  American  citizen?  Can  he  become  a  loyal  supporter  of 
democratic  institutions  if  he  comes  from  another  country  ? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  does  take  place  in  relation  to  some 
peoples.  AU  of  us  here,  I  presume,  are  in  the  same  situation.  Our 
ancestors,  I  suppose,  have  come  from  other  lands,  and  we  have  de- 
veloped what  we  call  the  American  ideals  of  liberty,  of  right,  of 
justice,  of  government,  and  we  find  that  immigrants  from  many 
countries  fall  right  in  and  say,  "That  is  the  thing  we  want."  They 
becomegood  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  afield,  but  here  is  what  I 
want  to  convey  to  the  committee  and  try  to  get  before  the  com- 
mittee; How  does  a  Japanese  consider  the  ruler  of  his  country  with 
relation  to  the  Diety  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  another  question  far  afield.  The  point  you 
are  getting  at  is  vfhether  the  Japanese  can  really  become  an  American 
•and  forswear  his  allegiance  to  his  Emperor  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes.  He  must  forswear  allegiance  to  all  other  pow- 
ers. If  he  connects  his  ruler  with  his  God,  he  can  not  become  an 
American  citizen,  and  never  will.     That  is  my  point. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Perhaps  the  simplest  answer  to  that  is  that  there 
are  many  Japanese  already  in  Japan  who  take  the  view  that  the 
Emperor  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary  man  who,  under  certaia  con- 
ditions, should  even  be  assassinated.  About  10  years  ago  there  was 
discovered  a  plot  among  a  group  of  men  and  women  to  assassinate  the 
Japanese  Emperor.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were  24  men  and 
women  in  that  plot  and  they  were  arrested,  and  12  of  them  were 
finally  executed,  and  the  rest  of  them  put  into  life  imprisonment. 
That  in  part  answers  your  question.  Japanese  do  give  up  regarding 
the  Emperor  as  God. 

There  are  not  a  few  Japanese  to-day — I  know  many  of  them — 
who  while  the  customary  surface  attitude  toward  the  Emperor  is  that 
of  a  profound  obeisance,  and  many  regard  him  as  a  divme  or  semi- 
divine  person,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  educated  people  do  not,  I 
believe,  look  at  him  in  that  way. 

^  Mr.  Welty.  Then,  although  the  question  of  allegiance  is  fully  ex- 
plamed  to  him  and  he  understands  it,  he  could  not  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  so  long  as  he  considers  the  Emperor  as  a  Deitv  or  semi- 
Deity.  ■' 
-  Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.  But  on  the  other  h^d 
millions  of  Japanese  do  not  hold  that  view;  the  Japanese  people  }n 
.Japan  are  changing  very  rapidly;  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  the  oriental  is  different  from  the  occidental,  very 
much  so.  The  white  man  has  been  traveling  around  the  world  while 
the  yeUow  race  has  been  stationary,     My  idea  was  that  the  chasm^ 
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is  very  great  between  the  yellow  races  and  the  white  races  because 
of  that.     They  do  not  understand  us  because  their  ideals  are  different. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  bring  out  this  point,  as  I  understand  it,  ex- 
cludes practically  the  orient^  until  he  at  least  becomes  a  part  of 
us — until  he  accepts  first  our  language,  our  institutions,  and  he  first 
must  learn  our  history  and  receive  the  basic  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment before  he  can  become  a  part  of  this  country.  Now,  then,  if 
he  does  that,  only  then  he  is  an  American  citizen  at  heart. 

What  I  tried  to  convey  by  my  question  is  this,  that  it  is  so  hard 
for  orientals  to  comply  with  these  conditions  that  very  few  of  them 
imder  yom-  plan  would  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  stUl 
we  would  not  be  doing  them  an  offense.  We  would  be  treating  them 
the  same  as  we  are  treating  all  nations  of,  the  earth.  Is  that  your 
idea  ? 

Dr.  GxjLiCK.  Yes,  but  I  would  qualify  that  at  this  point.  We  do 
not  know  yet  just  how  it  would  actually  work  out.  We  have  never 
given  the  oriental  a  chance  to  show  us  whether  or  not  he  will  to  any 
large  degree  forswear  allegiance  to  his  native  land  and  become  an 
American  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  We  tried  it  in  Hawaii,  did  we  not,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No;  not  in  relation  to  the  foreign  born.  The  same 
law  we  have  here  appHes  to  the  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  become  American  citizens — that  is,  the  for- 
eign born — and  we  have  not  given  them  an  opportunity  to  show 
whether  or  not  they  would  do  so.  So  far  as  the  Japanese  are  con- 
cerned, many  of  them  have  lived  in  America  so  long  that  they  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  Government,  with  the  Japanese 
traditions,  and  Japanese  ideals.  Many  of  those  who  came  to  Amer^ 
ica  a  number  of  years  ago  prefer  the  American  to  the  Japanese 
system. 

I  was  in  Boston  not  so  very  long  ago  and  was  given  a  welcome 
dinner  by  a  group  of  15  or  20  Japanese.  In  the  course  of  that  dinner 
one  of  them  said  to  me:  "I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  you 
Americans  refuse  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  become  an  American 
citizen.  I  have  lived  here  20  years;  I  went  to  your  high  school  and 
part  way  through  your  university.  Then  I  had  to  go  to  work  to 
support  myself,  and  then  I  got  married  to  an  American  woman, 
and  I  have  American-born  children,  and  I  can  not  understand  why 
I  can  not  become  an  American  citizen."  He  said  it  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  with  great  earnestness.  He  is  no  longer  Japa- 
nese in  his  feelings;  he  is  American. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  long  has  he  been  in  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  the  marriage  of  Japanese  to 
American  women  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  As  a  rule;  no.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  my  book 
entitled  "The  American-Japanese  Problem."  In  that  volume  I  have 
discussed  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  races,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  as  a  general  principle,  untU  we  know  more  about  it,  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  there  should  be  intermarriage. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Is  it  safe  to  accept  any  nationality  into  citizenship  so 
long  as  they  cling  to  their  ideals  of  their  own  country  and  refuse  to 
accept  the  language  of  our  coimtry? 
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Dr.  GuLiOK.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  refuse  to  accept  our  ideals  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  Japanese  have  been  colonizing,  have  they  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Welty.  Living  among  theioselves.  They  refuse  to  associate 
with  Americans  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No;  we  refuse  to  associate  with  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  they  have  spme  aversion  to  the  white  race  because 
they  seem  to  think  that  the  white  race  gives  off  some  kind  of  odor 
which  the  oriental  does  not  give  off. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  does  not  count;  that  is  a  fancy. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  have  learned  that. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  That  does  not  count.  I  never  heard  of  a  Japanese 
refusing  to  associate  with  an  occidental  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  would  prevent  them,  if  they  would  like  to 
assimilate  and  associate  with  American  citizens,  from  going  into  their 
societies  and  cutting  loose  from  everything  Japanese  and  working 
wholly  among  Americans  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  what  many  of  them  are  doing.  But  many 
Americans  oppose  it  vehemently. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  can  become  citizens  in  spirit.  They  are  the 
only  ones,  morally  speaking,  who  are  eligible.  But  those  who  con- 
itiuue  to  colonize  and  segregate  themselves  from  American  citizens, 
<50uld  not,  so  long  as  they  are  living  with  their  own.  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  one  of  tlie  things  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  are  partly  responsible  for.  We  have  let  them  in 
too  fast.  We  did  not  look  after  the  question  of  their  proper  distri- 
bution. We  ought  to  get  on  to  that  job  very  promptly;  so  that  new 
immigrants  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  diverted  from  going  into 
their  own  congested  areas.  We  ought  to  find  some  method  of 
distribution. 

Mr.  Welty.  Your  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  will  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  that  undesirable  elenaentj  who  do  not  assinulate  with  the 
American  ideal  ? 

Dr.  GxjLiCK.  That  is  the  aim  of  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  instead  of  opetiing  the  doors  widely,  they  are 
practically  closed  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  For  a  long  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  the  doors  will  be  closed  altogether  against  that 
class  of  people  who  do  not  become  American  citizens  ? 

Dr.  G;ULicK.  Surely.  So  far  as  the  Japanese  GGvernment  is  con- 
cerned, if  we  should  applv  this  principle,  and  if  the  figures  were  to  be 
based  upon  the  census  of  1910,  and  only  that  number  (2,400)  cbuld 
get  in,  I  think  the  Japanese  Government  would  scrutinize  with  great 
care  those  whom  they  would  allow  to  come  over  here,  because  there 
is  nothing  Japan  wants  more  than  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations 
with  America. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Suzuki,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
biggest  copper  mines  in  Japan.  I  talked  over  the  whole  plan  with 
him,  and  showed  him  that  it  would  really  cut  down  Japanese  immi- 
gration. In  1918  the  immigration  was  over  10,000,  and  I  said  if  our 
principle  had  been  applied  in  1919  the  permissible  immigration  would 
have  been  2,400.  He  said  "We  are  not  concerned  with  the  numbers 
of  those  who  are  admitted.     Our  concern  is  with  the  equahty  of 
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treatment.  If  it  is  necessary,"  he  added,  "in  order  to  keep  friendship 
with  America  that  all  immigration  should  cease,  let  it  cease.  It  is 
more  important  for  the  future  welfare  of  Japan  .to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  America  than  that  she  should  have  immigration." 

Mr.  Welty.  I  understand  your  committee  is  not  making  this  cam- 
pa^n  with  a  view  of  opening  the  doors  wider  to  the  Orienta;ls  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  the  object  is  simply  to  .permit  those  Orientals 
who  are  lawfully  her«  to  assimilate  with  our  own  civilization  and 
to  remove,  if  we  are  able  to^do  so,  the  misunderstanding  and  the 
friction  between  this  country  and  the  Orient? 

Dr.  GrULiCK.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  important  objects  of  our  pro- 
posals. We  wish  to  produce  a  psychological  situation  which  will 
serve  for  mutual  advantage. 

Mr.  Welty.  Then  those  who  are  opposed  to  your  views  are  opposed 
because  they  do  not  understand  you? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  are  the  same,  in  thought,  as  the  men  from  Cali- 
fornia ?  Your  idea  is  to  close  the  door  against  all  of  the  undesirable 
element  ? 

Dr.  GiTLicK.  Exactly.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  point. 
If  the  permissible  immigration  were  set  at  10  per  cent  (and  this  is 
the  maximum),  and  if  allowance  were  made  for  the  figures  for  mor- 
tality, some  of  our  group  feel  that  probably  the  mortality  would 
counterbalance  the  iramigration,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  rising 
immigration  year  after  year,  we  would  have  a  straight  line.  I  am 
simply  giving  yau  that  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  guarantee  the 
statement,  because  we  have  not  worked >out  the  mortality  figures;  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  have  an  expert  take  those  figures,  and  work 
them  out.  Your  committee  might  equest  somebody  to  do  that,  and 
find  out  whether  the  application  of  the  mortality  rates  would  have 
that  effect. 

I  asked  a  gentleman  in  the  Census  Oflice  to  do  this — to  take  a  peo- 
ple that  have  no  immigrants  here,  and  then  to  start  at  the  minimum 
permissible  rate  of  1,000;  how  long  would  it  be  before  they  would 
have  immigration  exceeding  1,000  a  year.  He  replied,  when  he  began 
to  looJc  into  the  mortality  figiu-es,  that  he  reckoned  it  would  take  be- 
tween 50  and  75  years  before  they  would  have  immigration  exceeding 
1,000,  and  that  after  awhile  the  mortality  would  beso  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  immigration  that  it  would  thereafter  not  increase 
at  all.     He  said  that  was  a  rough  estimate. 

I  hope  yom*  committee  will  take  steps  to  get  the  Immigration 
Bureau  to  take  this  proposition  and  work  -out  the  statistics,  and  see 
whether  this  rough  forecast  is  correct.  We  have  done  the  best  we 
can,  but  we  have  limited  resouces  and  we  have  no. authority;  therefore 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  .another  question  along  the 
same  line  as  that  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  that 
is  in  reference  to  the  condition  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  My  visit 
there  convinced  me  that  they  have  separate  schools,  conducted  by 
themselves.     Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  Japanese  schools  before  and  after  the  regular 
school  hours. 
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Mr.  "Welty.  That  is  one  of  the  evidences  showing  that  they  are 
still  dinging  to  the  fatherland  and  not  assunUating  with  our  own 
country.  Do  you  beheve  that  a  people  can  become  American  citi- 
zens if  they  do  not  accept  the  American  schools,  wholly  and  un- 
qualifiedly? •  .      i 

Dr.  GcxiOK.  That  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  a  very  important 
question  to  discuss.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  there  two  or  three 
points  that  ought  to  be  made  clear. 

The  first  is  that  I  think  the  Japanese  who  came  in  the  earher  days, 
along  in  the  nineties  and  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  had  no 
idea  at  all  of  staying  permanently  in  Hawaii.  They  came  to  make 
money  for  a  short  period;  they  came  without  their  wives,  and  then 
gradually  they  were  staying  on  and  on;  then  their  wives  began  to 
come.  But  even  so,  they  had  no  idea  of  staying  permanently. 
Not  until  the  middle  of  the  decade,  about  1905-1908,  did  they 
begin  to  realize  that  they  were  developing  children  there,  they  had 
several  thousand  children  by  that  time  who  were  not  able  to  under- 
stand their  own  language.  To  keep  their  children  with  themselves 
and  fit  to  return  to  Japan  they  felt  it  necessary  to  teach  them  their 
own  language.  In  the  meantime  the  Territorial  government  had 
set  up  a  fine  system  of  schools  and  the  school  teachers  were  very 
loyal  and  faithful  and  were  teaching  the  English  language  to  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Filipino,  and  the  Hawaiian  children. 
After  a  while  it  was  discovered  that  these  children  understood  the 
English  language  better  than  they  did  the  Japanese  language. 
About  a  year  ago  a  gentleman  from  Japan  who  speaks  no  English 
came  to  my  oflBce.  He  had  made  a  visit  of  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  Hawaiian  Island,  had  made  a  trip  through  the  plantations, 
preaching  and  lecturing,  and  he  said  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
to  find  that  the  great  mass  of  the  young  people,  16, 18,  or  20  years  of 
age,  had  to  have  his  Japanese  lectures  and  sermons  translated  into 
English,  so  that  they  could  understand  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  My  question  was  so  long  as  they  continue  their 
schools  like  they  have  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  would  they  be  desir- 
able people  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  their  schools  are  instructed  by  Japanese  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaiaiag  loyalty  to  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting the  superstitious  attitude  of  a  people  toward  their  Emperor, 
you  are  certainly  right,  and  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  desirable 
for  the  Territorial  government  to  pass  a  general  law  requiring  that 
the  teachers  in  these  Japanese  schools  should  come  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Territorial  government  and  be  qualified  to  teach. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  Japanese  protecting  against  that  now  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  They  are,  and  we  can  enter  a  protest,  too.  It  is 
not  right  for  the  Buddist  priests  and  the  Shintoo  priests  who  know 
no  English  or  nothing  of  our  American  history  and  ideals  to  come 
in  there  and  give  instruction  to  the  Japanese  children.  The  Japanese 
children  are  American  citizens  by  the  fact  that  they  are  born  in 
Anaerica  and  we  ought  to  insist,  even  where  they  are  being  taught 
the  Japanese  language,  that  it  be  taught  by  persons  who  are  standmg 
for  American  principles.  In  my  book  I  made  a  suggestion  of  that 
sort,  and  during  the  last  session  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature  there  was 
introduced  a  bill  of  that  kind,  and  it  created  quite  a  rumpus.  But 
there  is  no  question  of  the  ultimate  result.     The  Territorial  govern- 
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ment  will  certainly  pass  a  law  bringing  all  the  private  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government. 

The  Chaikman.  If  the  government  does  not  do  it  within  a  few 
years  the  American-born  Japanese  there  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
done,  because  they  will  be  in  control;  that  is  exactly  the  trouble  in 
the  Hawaiian.  Islands  to-day.  There  was  sufficient  Japanese  in 
Hawaii  to  prevent  the  last  legislature  from  passing  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  the  teachers  in  the  Japanese  schools  should  understand  American 
institutions  and  the  English  language. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  that  obstacle  which 
was  raised  recently.  I  know  there  are  very  important  Japanese 
influences  standing  for  the  adoption  of  the  law,  but  just  what  the  oc- 
casion was  for  the  suspension  of  its  enactment  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  adequate  information  on  that  point  yet.  But  I  do 
know  there  is  a  strong  manifestation  of  young  Japanese  born  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  who  resent  any  statement  that  they  have  allegiance 
to  Japan.  I  think  the  Hawaiian  Territorial  Government  through  its 
systera  of  schools  has  accomplished  a  very  remarkable  work  of 
Americanization.  Under  very  adverse  circumstances,  with  no  sur- 
rounding white  population,  where  the  units  of  Japanese  are  living  all 
by  themselves,  the  children  are  nevertheless  being  so  Americamzed 
that  they  hate  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  they  repudiate 
anything  in  regard  to  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  That  is  actually 
taking  place,  but  under  very  adverse  circumstances  and  with  almost 
no  white  population  for  them  to  get  into  relation  with. 

If  the  California  State  Legislature  or  the  Washington  or  Oregon 
Legislature  would  see  to  it  that  these  Japanese  schools  in  those  States 
should  be  supervised  in  the  same  way  and  should  exercise  the  same 
wholesome  attitude  of  mind  which  the  Hawaiian  leaders — I  mean  the 
Americans  and  British  and  the  Germans  and  others  there  in  Hawaii 
have  exercised  towards  this  problem — I  think  it  would  be  very 
largely  solved  in  California  also. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  teach  the  oriental  ideas  and  the  Japanese  re- 
ligion and  language  in  those  schools,  do  they  not  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  They  have  been  doing  so.     But  is  it  not  proper  for  a 

{)eople  to  retain  for  their  children  a  knowledge  of  their  ancestral 
anguage  ?    I  think  it  is.     In  spite  of  the  great  outcry 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  Will  it  not  put  them  off  one  generation 
from  becoming  citizens  of  this  country  by  doing  so  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  the  schools  are  properly  regulated. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  the  parents  continue  to  cling  to  the  fatherland,  will 
there  not  be  a  tendency  to  instill  that  into  the  children  by  their 
separate  schools  ?  In  addition  to  their  national  ideals  they  are  teach- 
ing their  own  religion  in  these  schools  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes;  you  are  right;  especially  where  the  priests  are. 
But  can  we  blame  them,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  allow  them  to  become 
American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Teaching  their  language  and  keeping  that  up  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  I  wanted  to  convey  by  that. question  was  that 
that  was  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  oriental  to  become  an  American  citizen  under  your  plan. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  proves 
it  so  long  as  we  do  not  permit  them  to  become  Americans. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Under  section  6  of  your  proposed  biJl  they  are  re- 
quired, first,  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language;  that  they  never 
require  in  their  own  private  schools;  second,  they  must  know  some- 
thing, and  not  only  know  but  must  accept  our  sanitary  laws  and  live 
like  Americans;  and,  third,  they  must  know  something  of  the  history 
of  the  American  people;  fourth,  they  must  accept  the  ideals  of  tJie 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  domg  that  they  can  not 
accept  the  ideals  of  the  Government  ot  tne  United  States  so  long  as 
they  are  taught  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  a  god  or  a  semigod. 
Is  that  right? 

Di.  GuLicK.  Your  statement  would  be  true  if  those  separate 
schools  occupied  the  whole  time  of  the  childien  and  those  children 
did  not  go  to  American  schools.  But  all  these  children  are  going  to 
the  American  schools  also;  they  are  being  taught  American  princijrles 
and  ideals,  they  are  being  taught  the  English  language,  they  are  being 
taught  fine  sentences  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  all  the  others 
and  they  are  saluting  the  American  flag  every  day,  and  there  is  a 
spirit  of  Americanism  becoming  manifest  in  those  children  which  is 
very  remarkable. 

Mr.  Welty.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  never  was  impressed 
more  with  the  patriotism  of  that  class  of  people  than  I  was  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  I  think  they  put  some  of  the  Americans  to 
shame  when  it  comes  to  that. 

But  here  is  what  I  want  to  convey,  that  as  long  as  they  teach  their 
own  children  their  language  and  their  religion,  which  is  so  foreign  to 
all  other  religions  and  which  teaches  that  a  man  is  God,  a  teaching 
that  is  repulsive  to  all  thinking  people — so  long  as  that  is  taking 
place  it  places  a  barrier  before  those  children  which  will  prevent  them 
from  becoming  true  American  citizens. 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  Yes;  if  you  assume  that  the  children  accept  all  they 
are  taught.  But  if  they  go  to  the  American  schools  and  get  contrary 
ideas  they  do  not  accept  those  ideas;  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  the  nationals  in  this  country  wlio 
insist  upon  teaching  their  own  language  and  their  own  ideals  in 
separate  schools  can  not  become  citizens  of  this  country? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  is  certainly  true;  and  the  attitude  of  the  home 
also  is  an  important  factor.  We  must  remember  that  the  experiments 
with  the  Americanization  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  has  gone  on  for 
only  a  very  few  decades,  and  it  has  not  gone  on  under  conditions  that 
have  been  likely  to  promote  it,  whereas  our  experiment  with  the 
Americanization  of  the  British,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Scandinavians  has  gone  on  for  many  decades,  and 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  When  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
have  been  given  opportunities  equal  to  other  people  we  shall  have,  I 
believe  ,  exactly  the  same  results. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  do  not  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the  American 
children  for  them  to  acquire  an  additional  language  to  the  English 
language  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  for 
for  the  future  relations  of  America  with  Japan,  and  for  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  that  their  children  E'hcmld  know 
both  Japanese  and  English  thoroughly;  they  will  furnish  a  means  of 
communication  back  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  did  not  mean  to  eonvey  the  idea  that  is  is  detri- 
mental to  teach  them  another  language. 
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Dr.  Gui,iOK.  Th*t  is  what  your  question  seemed  to  imply. 

Mr.  Welty.  No.  I  simply  meant  that  is  one  of  the  eyidences 
showing  that  the  Japanese  will  not  be  assimilated  as  rapidly  as  the 
white  people  will. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  1  do  not  think  that  is  true.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
going  to  put  their  children  in  separate  schools  all  day  long  and  those 
children  do  not  come  in  contact  with  American  ideas  and  ideals,  and 
if  all  the  information  and  instruction  those  children  will  get  is  going 
to  be  of  that  kind  until  they  are  13  or  14,  or  15  years  old,  what  you 
say  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  habits  of  the  oriental  are  so  different  from  the 
habits  of  the  European,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  change  a  human  nature 
all  at  once. 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  Not  of  children.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how 
plastic  the  children  are.  Human  nature  is  intrinsically  idealistic, 
and  when  young  people  get  two  sets  of  ideals  you  will  be  surprised 
how  the  ideals  of  personal  worth  and  liberty  and  opportunity  and 
freedom,  the  Christian  ideals  of  God  and  man  appeal  to  them  as 
against  the  non-Christian  ideals  of  God  and  man.  Ihxt  is' a  very 
profound  fact. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Americanization  that  is  taking  place  so 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  thit  Japanese 
who  make  no  professions  of  being  Christians,  Japanese  on  the  -Pacific 
coast,  regard  Christian  evangelization  as  one  oi  the  most  important 
factors  in  Americanizing  the  Japanese  ?  Japanese  Associations,  made 
up  of  these  men,  many  of  ■«  hom  ha  e  no  interest  in  Christianity  as 
such,  nevertheless  are  promoting  the  Christian  enterprises  among  the 
Japanese  population,  so  that  thay  may  get  over  the  dividing  line 
which  is  such  a  barrier  to  their  entrance  into  American  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  thousands  of  Christians  who  have 
accepted  the  Christian  faith  and  are  living  in  California  along  the^e 
hnes.  I  wish  you  would  go  sometime  to  the  village  of  LiA  irg&ton  in 
California.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Kaker  knows  that  village  or  has  e\er 
been  there  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  ^  I  know  pretty  nearly  every  place  in  the  State. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Ihen  you  know  that  one,  too.  Ihere  is  a  pretty 
good  example  of  Americanization.  This  process  has  now  gone  on 
for  a  few  years,  but  the  Americanization  oi  large  groups  takes  time. 
Time  is  one  of  th©  essential  elements  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Welty.  Under  your  plan  how  many  Japanese  would  be 
admitted? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  When? 

Mr.  Welty.  In  a  single  year,  how  many  could  be  admitted  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  If  the  proposed  law  bad  gone  into  effect  last  year, 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  as  near  as  I  can  calculate,  the 
permissible  number  would  be  2,481. 

The  Chaieman.  For  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Hawaii  included.  That  would  be  the  number,  as 
compared  to  over  10,000  last  year,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Welty.  Just  one  more  qjiestion,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
section  9  of  the  proposed  bill:  "The  citizenship  of  a  wife  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  independent  of  that  of  her  husband,  male  and  female 
aliens  being  required  to  qualify  for  naturalization  independently." 
Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  tend  to  cause  us  a  little  trouble 
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and  irritation,  so  long  as  there  is  a  desire  among  some  of  the  women 
in  our  country  to  marry  the  nobility  of  Europe?  If  she,  can  car^ 
her  citizenship  into  the  home  of  a  lord,  for  mstance,  in  England, 
and  then  we  be  expected  to  protect  her  there  as  against  her  lord, 
would  we  not  get  in  trouble  and  in  very  deep  water  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  a  proviso  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  she  is  an  American  citizen  and  she  does  not  take 
the  citizenship  of  her  husband  when  she  marries  that  lord,  then  she 
can  demand  protection  from  this  country,  can  she  not? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  we  will  get  into  a  little  deep  water 
on  that  section  9  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Nobody  has  raised  that  question  before,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  number  of  individual  heiresses  who  are  likely  to  marry 
lords  over  in  Europe  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  they  do.  Then  we  will  have  to  look  to 
those  heiresses,  and  we  ought  to  make  an  exception  of  them,  as  we 
ought  not  to  meddle  in  their  own  private  affairs,  ought  we  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  that  the  law  should  be  based  on  its  general 
desirability  and  not  on  an  exceptional  item.  But  if  you  tmnk  it 
desirable  to  make  an  exception  for  heiresses  who  are  going  to  marry 
lords,  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  Sabath.  These  marriages  are  only  short  lived,  anyway,  are 
they  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  have  not  any  acquaintance  among  them,  so  I  can 
not  say. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Doctor,  that  diagram  you  have  there  shows  the 
actual  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914 
from  China  and  Japan  ? 

Dr.  GxJLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  1912,  from  China,  1,608;  in  1913,  2,022;  in 
1914,  2,354,  if  I  read  it  correctly? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  class  of  people  was  that  immigration  made 
up  of? 

Dr.  GtTLiCK.  From  China  or  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  speaking  of  China. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  From  Chma  it  consists  of  merchants  and  students, 
etc.,  the  nonlabor  class. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Does  not  your  biU  exempt  that  class  now  also  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  For  those  who  come  here  as  transients,  it  does. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Are  not  those  transients  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Some  of  them  are.  Some  of  them  are  membera  of 
families.  I  did  not  go  over  the  whole  list.  They  are  members  of 
families,  or  cousins  and  brothers.  I  do  not  know  that  cousins  can 
come  in,  but  brothers  and  parents  and  children  can  come  in,  children 
of  any  age  whatever. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  the  large  per  cent,  though,  of  the  total  of 
immigration  during  each  year  that  you  have  there  is  made  up,  is  it 
not,  of  students  and  merchants  and  people  who  come  here  for  tem- 
porary residence,  in  other  words  those  who  are  called  transients  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  No;  those  figures  do  not  give  any  transients.  All 
of  them  come  and  are  admitted  as  permanent  residents. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  All  of  these  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Dr.  GpiiCK.  Yes;  they  came  as  permanent  residents.  And  they 
do  not  include  the  labor  class.  AU  the  government  officials  and 
travelers  for  pleasure,  and  some  others  of  mat  group  are  classed  as 
nonimmigrants,  they  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Is  a  merchant  who  comes  here  to  trade  included 
in  your  plan  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  he  comes  here  to  stay  in  trade  he  is  included. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  he  comes  here  or  locate  permanently  he  is 
included  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Or  a  student  ? 

Dr.  GuxiCK.  No ;  he  comes  in  as  a  transient,  under  our  plan. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  other  words,  those  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  figures 
you  have  given  there  for  the  same  years  of  the  immigration  from 
Japan  ? 

Dr.  GtTLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  then,  on  your  percentage  basis,  the  Japanese 
immigration  would  be  reduced  about  three-fourths  ? 

Dr.  GiTLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Chinese  immigration  would  be  practically 
what  it  was  in  1914? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  highest  year  ? 

Dr.  Gtxlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  it  would  not  include  any  laborers  whatever, 
would  it  ? 

Dr.  Gtoick.  No. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  does  not  include  laborers,  but  this  list  here, 
imder  your  plan,  might  include  laborers,  might  it  not  ? 

Dr.  GtTLicK.  Yes,  it  might  include  laborers. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  other  words,  if  Japan  wanted  to  send  the  simi 
total  of  its  inmiigrants  in  the  way  of  laborers,  they  could  all  be 
laborers,  and  so  with  China  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  be  a  matter  left  entirely  with  the  nation 
from  which  the  immigrants  came. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes.  If  they  sent  laborers,  of  course,  then  merchants 
and  the  family  kindred  womd  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  there  is  no  limit  now  on  the  number  that 
might  come  to  join  the  family,  so  far  as  families  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Not  now,  but  imder  this  plan,  the  percentage  plan, 
those  who  come  to  stay  permanently  would  be  regarded 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  very  few  coming  now  from  China  as 
members  of  families,  are  there  not? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Well,  a  large  proportion  of  these  are.  family  relation- 
ships, very  considerable  proportions. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  your  book  in  which  you 
said  you  had  opposed  the  amalgamation  of  races  by  intermarriage  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Does  not  that  imply  the  inequality  of  races, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  GtTLiCK.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Is  not  the  fact  that  they  can  not  marry  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  inequality  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  into  that  matter  a  little  more 
fully.  My  attitude  is  this.  The  marriage  of  a  Japanese,  who  has 
reached  an  adult  life  in  Japan  and  comes  over  here  and  stays  here  a 
number  of  years  and  then  seeks  to  marry  an  American  girl  and  take 
her  back  to  Japan,  can  hardly  fail  to  resiilt  in  unhappiness  and  a 
very  serious  situation.  If  he  is  going  to  stay  here  permanently,  and 
if  the  family  of  the  young  woman  accepts  him,  then  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  the  intermarriage  becomes  a  question  of  biological 
consequences,  what  the  physical  character  of  the  offspring  will  be. 
•My  contention  about  that  point  is  this,  that  we  ought  promptly  to 
establish  a  commission,  with  adequate  funds  and  adequate  authority, 
to  study  the  many  marriages  that  have  already  taken  place,  and  the 
children,  take  the  cranial  measurements  and  take  psychometric  meas- 
urements that  are  now  being  made  in  the  universities  to  find  out  what 
are  the  biological  and  psychological  consequences  of  the  intermarriage 
of  races  so  different  as  the  east  and  the  west.  I  do  not  at  that  point 
take  a  dogmatic  position.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  children  of 
intermarriages  that  are  just  as  fine  as  those  of  any  other,  and  I  know 
of  very  pitiful  cases  in  Kobe  and  Yokohama  of  cmldren,  the  offspring 
of  white  fathers  who  have  come  there  and  married  low  class  women, 
and  then  practically  abandoned  the  children;  but,  to  my  mind,  the 
intermarriage  of  whites  with  the  Asiatics  in  those  eastern  ports  throws 
no  real  light  on  this  question,  because  we  can  hardly  call  those 
marriages;  they  are  a  mere  animal,  sex  relation,  and  the  children  do 
not  receive  the  care  and  attention  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  children  to  grow  up  and  become  wholesome  personalities^  If 
children  were  born  and  treated  and  abandoned  in  this  country  as 
they  often  are  there,  there  would  be  many  disastrous  results. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Without  going  in  detail  into  the  matter,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  is  necessary  to  our  inquiry,  do  you  think  it  advis- 
able to  advocate  the  admission  of  these  people  into  the  United  States 
on  terms  of  equality  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  With  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  If  they  prove  they  are  qualified. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  this 
matter  to  be  studied  and  thought  out  in  advance,  rather  than,  after 
admitting  them,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  go  into  this  investiga- 
tion you  speak  about  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yrs;  but  we  are  admitting  them  now.  This  proposi- 
tion is  a  proposition  for  holding  down  their  immigration  for  a  long 
time  at  a  much  lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  is  now  coming  and 
which  is  hkely  to  grow.  And  while  we  are  holding  it  down  tet  us 
have  this  commission  and  carry  on  this  study.  We  will  then  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  situation  more  adequately. 

Mr.  Welty.  Doctor,  I  notice  you  made  no  provisions  in  the  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  bill  for  registration. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  No  provision  was  made  there  ? 

Dr.  GuLicE.  No. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  aUen  should  register  dur- 
ing his  alienage  ? 

Dr.  Gttlick.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  have  been  earnostly 
urging  for  these  nearly  six  years,  and  I  have  found  very  wide  indorse- 
ment of  that  proposition,  and,  personally,  if  there  can  be  some  way 
worked  out  by  which  it  can  be  well  administered,  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  it.  I  may  say,  however,  that  when  our  group  got  together 
and  tried  to  frame  some  concrete  proposal  for  registration,  we  found 
so  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  that  we  felt  that  such  a 
plan  could  not  be  worked  out  by  a  private  group,  but  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  administration  itself.  It  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  additional  study.  What  we  planned,  therefore,  is  that  this 
matter  should  be  turned  over  to  the  administration,  to  let  them  take 
it  up  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Could  they  not  be  required  to  register  in  the  office  of 
the  clerks  of  courts  and  those  having  jurisdiction  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Our  group  was  not  unanimous  in  our  view  on  that 
matter;  we  could,  not  reach  any  conclusion,  and  therefore  we  left 
that  to  those  who  feel  that  there  is  a  proper  way  to  do  it.  Our 
group  did  not  feel  that  we  found  an  adequately  satisfactory  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Would  that  work  any  hardship  on  the  alien,  to  re- 
quire hina  to  go  to  the  county  court  of  record  which  had  jurisdiction 
of  naturalization,  and  there  register? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  point  of  difficulty  is  how  we  shall  later  continue 
to  enforce  that  registration,  how  to  make  it  effective,  and  whether  it 
would  not  involve  the  setting  up  of  a  general  police  supervision  of 
immigrants  all  over  the  Country,  which  in  many  respects  would  be 
undesirable,  and,  furthermore,  it  would  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  not  require  ultimately  to  have  all  American  citi- 
zens register,  and  require  a  complete  system  of  supervision  in  minute 
wa3"s  that  would  be  very  burdensome  and  which  our  people  would 
certainly  resent.     There  were  difficulties  and  snags  that  we  struck. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember,  as  I  have  talked  with  you  on  previous- 
occasions,  that  I  tried  to  devise  a  method  whereby  this  could  be 
accomplished  without  any  need  of  police  supervision.  I  had  som3 
suggestions;  but  the  committee  I  was  working  with  felt  that  my 
suggestions  were  not  really  practical,  and  in  any  case  it  was  a  sec- 
ondary matter  with  me,  and  therefore  I  have  been  quite  willing  to 
put  those  matters  in  abeyance,  and  push  for  the  things  which  are  of 
greater  importance,  and  leave  the  questions  of  minor  importance  to 
others  to  look  after  and  to  take  up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  make  a  distinction 
between  an  alien  and  the  rights  of  an  alien  and  the  rights  of  a, 
citizen? 

Dr.  GuLicx.  I  think  that  is  certainly  important. 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  instead  of  throwing  citizenship  at  these  aliens 
for  political  purjDOses  by  parties  who  would  like  to  have  their  votes. 
for  the  time  bemg,  graduate  them  into  citizenship  and  make  them 
earn  their  own  spurs,  as  it  were  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be 
better? 
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Dr.  GtH^iCK.  I  wholly  agree  with  you;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  fact  that  we  require  an  alien  to  register  would  not 
mean  that  we  would  compel  ourselyes  to  register  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  depends  upon  how  you  go  at  the  procedin-e. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  trouble  that  we  had  when  war  was  declared  was 
largely  with  the  alien  population,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  did  not  get  that  question. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  trouble  that  we  had  from  people  that  opposed  the 
war  came  largely  from  the  alien  population,  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  ideals  of  our  own  country,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  assume  that  we  did  have  trouble.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  Department  of  Justice  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Box.  Doctor,  what  restrictions  are  there  upon  the  Japanese? 
I  ought  to  know,  but  I  do  not,  and  I  ask  solely  for  information.  What 
restrictions  are  there  upon  the  Japanese  as  to  their  right  of  becoming 
citizens,  as  distinguished  from  tne  rights  enjoyed  by  other  people 
prior  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese,  their  total  exclusion  ?  In  other 
words,  would  they  have  the  same  right  to  beconae  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Germans  had  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes.  Until  1906,  although  some  courts  even  before 
1906  declined  to  give  citizenship  to  Japanese.  It  did  not  become  the 
universal  though  it  was,  I'understand,  the  general  practice.  But 
when  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  in  1906,  made  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  rules  and  procedure,  clerks  of  coiu-t  were  ordered  not  to  give 
application  blanks  to  any  except  free  white  men  and  persons  of 
African  descent,  and  that  was  understood  to  be  applied  ia  a  rigid 
sense;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  were  neither  white  men  nor 
negroes  the  clerks  of  court  \mderstood  that  they  were  not  to  be  given 
the  opportunities. 

Mr.  Box.  When  did  that  rule  become  effective,  or  that  construc- 
tion? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  In  1906. 

Mr.  Box.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  were  about 
100,000  Japanese  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  About  how  many  of  them  are  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ?  . 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  I  think  it  was  421. 

Mr.  Box.  Less  than  1,000? 

Dr.  GxiLicK.  Less  than  500. 

Mr.  Box.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  people  of  the  German 
race,  for  instance,  in  percentage  ? 

Dr.  GiTLicK.  With  persons  of  the  German  race  who  became  Ameri- 
canized citizens  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  are  there  any  other  peoples  whose  percentage  is 
lower  than  that? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  people  who  have  no  citizenship  at 
aU  here. 

Mr.  Box.  How  about  the  Chinese  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  Chinese  have  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Box.  A  larger  percentage  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  A  larger  percentage. 

Mr.  Box.  There  are  400  and  some  odd  out  of  those  100,000  that 
are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Dr.  GuLioK.  By  naturalization. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes.  But  we  must  remember  that  since  1906  no 
Japanese  have  been  permitted  to  naturahze. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  request  outside  of  this.  I  would  like  to  request  that  Gen. 
Crowd.er  and  his  first  assistant  be  requested  to  appear  before  this 
committee  for  examination  up?:i  the  questions  which  are  involved  in 
immigration  in  all  its  phases,  because  of  the  large  knowledge  he  has 
in  regard  to  the  questionnaires.  I  huve  talked  with  him,  and  I  want, 
if  I  can,  to  get  that  information  before  the  committee  at  such  time  as 
the  committee  may  deem  fit  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  correspondence  from  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  woidd  like  to  request  that  Conmaissioner 
Caminetti  and  Assistant  Commissioners  CambeU  and  Parker  also  be 
requested  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  such  time  as  the  com- 
mittee may  thiiik  best. 

The  Chairman.  Letters  have  been  written  to  the  various  gentle- 
men, and  they  are  endeavoring  to  arrange  dates  for  their  attendance. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wondered  if  there  was  any  objection  to  having  the 
request  come  directly,  so  that  they  wiU  be  notified  and  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  You  want  to  tell  Gen.  Crowder  to  bring  his  sta- 
tistics with  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  this  request  to  come  from  the  chairman.  I 
want  Gen.  Crowder  to  be  asked  to  come  before  the  committee  pre- 
pared to  give  the  committee  all  the  data  he  has  in  respect  to  the 
registration  of  aliens,  etc.,  and  what  proposals  he  has  in  respect  tc 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Yes,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  getting  that 
information  here,  and  I  think  probably  he  ought  to  be  requested  to 
appear. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  made  that  same  request  at  the  last  session,  and 
he  never  came. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  make  that  as  a  motion.  I  would  like  to 
huve  the  request  go  in  writing.  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  it  by 
the  committee,  unless  it  is  unanimous,  and  have  the  chairman  write 
to  Gen.  Crowder  and  his  assistants  and  get  th^ir  replies.  Now,  if  any 
man  says  he  can  hot  or  does  not  want  to  come,  then  I  want  to  make  a 
motion  before  the  committee  that  we  go  to  the  House  and  get  au- 
thority to  subpoena  witnesses  and  take  testimony.  Have  I  made 
the  motion  plam  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  makes  a  motion  now  that  Gen. 
■Crowder  be  requested  to  attend  these  hearings,  and  includes  in  the 
motion  that  he  is  to  bring  all  the  data  pertaining  to  aliens  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  I  accept  the  amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
Tvise  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  be  asked  to  bring  all  data  relating  to  the 
matter  of  registration  available  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there 
any  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  you  say  Gen.  Crowder,  you  mean  his  assistant  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  I  mean  Gen.  Crowder  personally. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  Would  not  his  assistant  be  more  familiar  with 
registration  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No,  I  want  a  man  named,  and  then  if  he  comes  up 
and  says  he  has  not  got  it,  or  sends  another  man  up,  then  we  can  get  iL 
Let  us  dispose  of  the  motion,  because,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  will 
need  authority  to  subpoena  witnesses. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  bring  Gen.  Crowder  up  here  he  will  not 
know  any  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Gen.  Growder,  in  which  he 
says  he  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Adjutant  General  to  send  cer- 
tain statistics  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  aliens  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  It  is  not  only  statistics  that  we  want.  1  have 
talked  with  Gen.  Crowder  myself,  and  I  know  he  has  certain  views  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  is  the  man  in  authority,  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  called  first,  and  then  if  there  are  any  other  witnesses  that 
have  information  we  ought  to  get  them  either  by  request  or  by 
subpoena. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  talked  with  Gen.  Crowder,  and  we  want  him 
personally. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  motion  will  so  indicate.  - 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  this  statement 
so  we  will  not  have  any  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  may 
go  along  in  nice  shape.  Of  com-se,  we  can  do  it  as  we  come  to  it, 
and  I  do  not  belie  re  in  crossing  a  bridge  until  I  get  to  it,  but  I  am 
up  to  the  bridge.  I  am  expecting  to  go  in  detail  into  this  pamphlet 
presented  by  Mr.  Gulick  with  his  letter,  and  I  am  expecting  to 
request  the  production  of  books  and  papers  from  Mr.  Gulick  in  regard 
to  this  organization,  the  subscription  of  money,  where  it  is  paid  and 
who  is  behind  it,  and  go  into  detail.  How  long  it  is  going  to  take  I 
do  not  know.  If  Mr.  Gulick  will  say  in  advance  that  he  will  give  it 
to  us,  then  I  will  need  no  motion.  Then  I  expect  to  go  into  these 
other  questions  in  detail.  How  long  it  is  going  to  take  me  I  can  not 
tell,  but  this  is  the  crux  of  this  immigration  problem,  the  whole  thing 
that  is  before  us  now,  and  the  only  way  I  can  get  it  before  the  com- 
mittee is  to  take  my  time,  and  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  before  the 
committee  what  ought  to  come  before  it.  I  will  say  in  advance 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  a  man's  state- 
ment, but  to  know  why  a  statement  is  made  you  must  know  what  is 
behind  it,  you  must  know  the  organization,  you  must  know  the 
prompting  springs.  Mr.  Gulick  has  made  a  very  broad  statement, 
and  I  think  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  it,  and  it  is  my 
duty  as  a  member  of  this  committee  to  get  it,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  chance,  but  with  the  patience  of  the  committee  I  am 
going  to  take  a  Httle  time  and  get  it,  if  I  can.  It  is  going  to  take  me 
a  little  time  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  direct  your  questions  to 
Dr.  Gulick. 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  that  is  desired, 
but  I  would  Hke  to  know  a  httle  more  definitely  what  you  want. 
Do  you  refer  to  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Inmiigra^ 
tion  Legislation,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  ? 
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Mr.  Rakee.  To  all  organizations  which  have  any  connection  with 
this  publication  and  these  circulars  and  letters.  I  want  to  know  in 
detau  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  those  matters  wiU  very  probably  come  up 
when  the  questions  are  asked.  Then  it  wUl  be  for  the  committee  to 
pass  upon  whether  or  not  they  want  all  this  brought  in  here,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  would  want  to  pass  on  those  things  now. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  that  bridge  now  before  I  got 
into  it,  in  order  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  what  their  attitude  might  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this.  I  take  it  for  granted  the 
committee  wants  to  know  why  we  should  change  the  immigration  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  Dr.  Gulick  just  presents  a  plan  here.  The 
•committee  can  pass  on  it  mighty  quickly.  It  does  not  make  much 
■difference  to  me  who  is  behind  it.     If  the  plan  does  not  appeal  to  me 

1  do  not  care  anything  about  who  is  behind  it.     If  the  plan  appeals 
to  me,  I  do  not  care  who  is  behind  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  might  be  true,  but  supposing  that  the  plan  has 
been  circularized  in  every  household  in  this  country,  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  others  are  taking  up  the  plan  ?  I  want  to  find  out 
whether  they  know  wha;t  this  plan  is  tnat  they  have  indorsed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  difference  does  that  make  to  me  whether 
they  know  anything  about  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  can  not  say  individually  what  difference  it  would 
make. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  arrange  now  to  have  a  session  this  after- 
noon beginning  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ihompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  that,  we  have  got  two 
or  three  matters  up  in  the  House  this  afternoon  that  will  be  voted  on, 
and  a  rule  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  along.  We  have  got  some  important 
gentlemen  here  whose  evidence  should  be  heard.  We  want  to  give 
time  to  Judge  Raker  to  examine  Dr.  'Gulick  within  reason. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  require  practically  all 
the  time  left  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  agree,  if  there  is  no  objection,  that  we  will 
meet  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  proceed  now  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  Welty.  Why  can  we  not  meet  to-morrow  morning? 

The  Ohaieman.  We  have  three  .gentlemen  here  as  witnesses  whose 
time  is  valuable.     Other  committees  sit  in  the  afternoons. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  sat  yesterday  afternoon  until  after  6  o'clock,  from 

2  o'clock  on. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  because  of  the  vote  that  we  have  coming  on  at 
12  o'clock  that  I  made  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  ill  advised  to 
start  in  now. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Let  Judge  Raker  proceed  until  12  o'clock. 

Dr.  GiTLiOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  be  most  pleased  to  bring 
anything  that  is  desired,  but,  of  course,  not  anticipating  such  a 
motion,  I  have  not  brought  all  the  documents  from  New  ¥ork  City, 
and  I  will  have  to  go  to  New  York  and  gather  the  material  together 
and  Iwing  it,  which  will  be  some  time  next  week  or  after  that,  so  in 
regard  to  those  matters  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  kind  of  a  state- 
ment this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  White.  This  point  may  have  been  brought  out,  and  if  it  has 
been,  I  will  withdraw  it  and  it  will  appear.  I  want  to  know,  Dr. 
Guliok,  if  the  Japanese  who  become  permanent  residents  of  this 
country,  as  residents  or  as  naturalized  citizens,  adopt  the  standardsjof 
American  living  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes;  they  do  in  proportion  as  they  become  familiar 
with  those  standards,  as  they  enter  into  relations  with  our  people, 
and  especially  as  they  gain  the  economic  status,  that  is,  as  they 
become  economically  independent.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
yet  done  so,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  have  done  so. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  build  modern  homes? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  And  that  is  their  general  idea? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  the  idea  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  spend  money  freely  in  education? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  ?  Dr.  Gulick  says  he  wants 
to  go  to  New  York.  What  I  want  from  the  Doctor  priacipally  is  a 
statement  as  to  the  expenses,  who  pays  them,  and  where  they  come 
from,  who  has  contributed  them,  in  regard  to  all  the  organizations 
he  is  connected  with.  Let  these  other  witnesses  go  on,  and  I  will 
complete  my  examination  of  Dr.  Gulick  at  such  time  as  we  may 
figure  on.  I  will  start  in  Monday  morning.  I  may  get  through  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  I  anticipate,  but  let  Dr.  Gulick  proceed 
Monday  morning. 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  have  an  oppointment  in  Columbus  on  Monday 
evening,  so  that  I  have  to  be  there,  and  that  may  take  two  or 
three  days.  I  could  come  back  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  if  it  is 
desired.  I  can  give  you  a  general  answer,  right  off  now,  of  course, 
if  you  will  accept  my  verbal  statement. 

Isir.  Rakee.  I  will  get  to  it  in  time.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  atti- 
tude of  the  committee.     Shall  I  go  on  now,  Mr.  Qiairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  go  on  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  think  you  said  that  the  committee  determined  it 
was  very  undesirable  to  police  aliens.  You  made  the  statement  but 
have  not  given  any  reasons  therefor,  in  regard  to  the  policihg  of  aliens 
and  the  undesirability  of  registering  aliens  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Gulick.  Not  the  undesirability  of  registering,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  regulation  for  registering  aliens,  but 
when  we  began  to  talk  of  details  of  how  that  will  be  enforced,  then 
we  began  to  see  that  it  would  require  the  putting  of  the  administra- 
tion of  it  in  each  locality  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  many  minute  investigations.  It  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee accordingly,  when  we  talked  it  over,  that  the  burdensomeness 
to  the  aliens  and  to  the  Americans  also  would  be  very  great. 

Let  me  give  one  particular  instance  of  what  we  were  proposing. 
The  line  which  I  was  thinking  of  was  that  in  .order  to  secure  their 
obedience  to  the  registration  law  all  aliens  who  are  not  registered 
should  not  be  given  the  facilities  of  the  postal  money-order  system. 
That  is  a  method  of  securing  enforcement  of  it,  without  having  the 
police  go  and  hunt  them  up  to  see  whether  they  were  registered  or 
not.  If  we  do  not  have  some  such  methods,  then  the  police  would 
be  required  to  hunt  up  this  alien,  that  aUen,  and  the  other  alien. 
All  aliens  would  be  constantly  required  to  carry  their  papers,  and  the 
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man  who  had  already  become  an  American  citizen  would  also  have 
to  carry  his  papers  to  show  to  the  police  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  no 
longer  an  alien,  and  no  longer  required  to  register.  That  was  the 
nature  of  the  minutise  that  seemed  to  make  the  system  very  bur- 
densome. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  fear  of  abuses  that  may  arise,  due  to  this  system 
of  registration  ? 

Dr.  GxnLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  what  the  conmiittee  feared,  I  presume. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  times  you  used  the  expression,  "your 
group."     When  you  say  "your  group"  to  whom  do  you  refer? 

Dr.  GxJLiCK.  I  refer  rather  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  back  of  this  movement  of  the  National  Committee  for  Con- 
structive Immigration  Legislation.  The  great  majority  of  this  mem- 
bership of  1,000  has  had  only  a  slight  relation  with  the  consultations 
going  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Doctor,  how  would  you  determine  the  number  of 
naturalized  citizens  from  these  new  countries  which  prior  to  the  war 
belonged  to  the  central  powers  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  that  is  why 
in  our  plan  we  have  put  the  responsibility  into  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission  to  make  the  best  kind  of  an  estimate  that  they 
can. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  last  census  provided  for  statistical  information 
according  to  nationaUties  and  mother  stock,  so  that  these  different 
nationalities  to  which  you  have  referred  would  show  in  the  census  of 
1910.     That  was  by  special  resolution  that  I  succeeded  in  securing. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Our  committee  has  been  in  conference  with  census 
officials  concerning  the  coming  census  with  a  view  to  framing  ques- 
tions in  such  form  that  the  daia  required  for  this  procedure  can  be 
gathered. 

Mr.  Raker.  Dr.  Gulick,  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
immigration  question? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Since  1913,  the  middle  of  1913,  when  I  came  back 
from  Japan. 

Mr.  Eakeb.  Have  you  visited  the  Eepublic  of  France  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  was  there  in  February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  did  you  remain  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  About  a  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  visit  Spain  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Italy? 

Dr.  Gulick.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Germany? 

Dr.  Gulick.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Switzerland? 

Dr.  Gulick.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  other  countries  from 
which  immigration  comes,  European  countries,  except  France  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  made  no  study,  then,  of  the  question  of 
immigration,  from  first-hand  information  upon  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  No;  not  in  Europe. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then  your  information  in  r^ard  to  this  plan  that  you 
have  is  what  you  have  gotten  by  virtue  of  reading,  and  then  your 
observation  in  the  Orient  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  giving  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration from  the  Orient  your  attention  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  As  a  boy  I  lived  in  California  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  was  in  the  high  school  in  Oakland  with  Secretary  Lane,  and  in  the 
University  of  California  for  a  while.  My  wife  was  a  California  girl, 
and  I  have  been  in  California  at  every  period,  going  back  and  forth 
from  Japan.  This  problem  of  immigration — that  is,  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  has  been  one  constantly  before  my  mind  ever  since 
those  days. 

Mr.  Rakek.  You  were  actually  living  in  Japan  and  making  your 
headquarters  there  for  how  many  years,  now,  before  1913  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Since  1887. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  were  you  doing  in  Japan  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Missionary  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  what  organization  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Under  the  American  board — the  full  name  is  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  stayed  under  that  commission  up  until  you 
came  over  here  in  1913  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  And  I  am  stiU  regarded  as  one  of  their  missionaries  in 
Japan,  released  by  special  vote  for  extended  furlough.  My  furlough 
has  been  extended  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  a  professor  in  a  Japanese  institution  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  After  I  had  been  in  Japan  about  16  years  I  was 
elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  Christian  university  called  the 
Doshisha. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  Japanese  institution  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  it  was  a  Christian  institution  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  board. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  other  school  there  ? 

Dr.  GxjLiCK.  And  at  that  time  the  Imperial  University,  taking 
advantage  of  my  presence  in  Kjoto,  invited  me  to  become  a  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  I  was  a  lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion  for  six  years  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Kioto. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  the  Japanese  Goverimient? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  your  relationship  to  that  institution  ceased  ? 

Dr.  Gra>icK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  When? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  In  1913,  before  I  left  Japan. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  it  ceased  with  the  other  institutions? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  been  here  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
three  years  or  thereabouts  on  furlough  from  those  mstitutions  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Extended  furlough. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  are  stiU  connected  with  the  institution? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  with  the  American  board. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  American  school  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  No. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  With  the  Japanese  school  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No. 

Mr.  Eakee.  With  any  school  ? 

Dr.  GiiLicK.  No.  ,       ,       ,  K  : 

Mr.  Eakee.  With  any  institution  of  learning  of  any  kind  ? 

Dr.  GtJLicK.  No.  ;'    ■      '   ,     '■  , 

Mr.  Eakee.  Just  in  the  hiissionary  work  ? , 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  I  am  recorded  on  the  books  of  the.  American 
board  as  missionary,  assigned  to  Japan,  but  temporarily  on  furlough 
at  home. 

Mr.  Eaker. 'Well,  Doctor,  this  is  not  intended,  to  be  offensive.  I 
just  wanted  to  get  information,  and.getijour  viewiPQijiti. ,  Of,c,ourse, 
the  missionaries  pay  you  a  salary?    u   "o  ,         >  ■  .,,  .     ;    .-   > 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  American  board  paid  my  salary  until'th,e  end  of 
1913.  .       ,  ,.„  .     .  ,.    ,  .     ,         .. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  then  it  ceased ?    ,,.,,,   „.  ,    .  ,  „    .  ^ 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Then,  being  on  furlough,  and'' the  Federal  rCouncil  of 
the  Churches  having  requested  the  ^  American  board  to  tuj-p  me,  over 
to  them  to  do  this  broader  work  with  the  churches,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  my  salary  were  taken  over  byithe  Federal. Council  rof,  the 
Churches.  .      ., . . 

)  Mr.  Eaker.  And-who  pays  for,  the  pubhcation  and,  circulatipn  of 
these  pamphlets  and  also  of  these  letters  and  for  the  stamps  and  paper  ?, 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  federal  council,  until  we  formed  this  National 
Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation.  ,    <  f 

Mr.  Eakee.  Before  weg&tjto  the  .national  coihmittee,,  how  did  you 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  it  before,  this  time  %  ,. .    . 
I  Dr.  Gtjlick.  Before  what  time ?  ^  <, 

Mr...  Eaker.  Before  this  national  board  was,  formed?.  ,,-;  < 

:  Dr.-GuLiCK.  That  was  from,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chui;ches. 

Mr.  Eaker.  .By,, collections?  ,      ■      ^      -,■        > 

Dr.  GtHLiCK.  Partly;  some  of  it  came  from  that  source  and  some  of 
it  was  contributed  by  .the  Church  Peace  Union,  ,    ,   ,  ,  ,  :  , 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  is  thati?!,.,,,  ,    ,    >..',  ;  nv    . :  ; 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  is  ,  an  independent  group  of  meji,  Fjrederick 
Lynch,  Arthur  J.  Brown,  John  E.  Mott,,and  a  group  of  some  21  mgn, 
including  Hebrews  and  Eoman  Catholics.  ,Cardinal  Gibbon?  is  one 
of  them.  It  is  a  corporation  that  is,  promoting  international  friend- 
ship, the  Church  Peace  Union-  '  ,  ■    '  '. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  theyaHow'  you  so  muchout  of  that  fund  for  this 
work,  or  did  they.at  that  time  ?  .,        .,  i,  n     ,    ' 

'Dr.  GcxiCK. , During  those  years  they  have  made  specific, graijts.     , 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  .much  of  a  grant  before  1913?  -      ■  ;    ^ 

,  Dr.  Gtnr^iCK.  Before  1913?        ,,    ..  .       ,i    .,,,,, 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes;,  per  year.        -,-  ,i-  ,•,  :■:  -,  i   ,.i:M  ,.,   ,.        > 

Mr.  GxjLiCK.  I  realiyido  not, know,  r  The>. Church  Peace. Union  was 
not  .organized  at  that  time;  the  Church,  Peace,  Ujiion  was,  not  organized 
until  1914.  .  .     ,.      M.,; 

Mr.  Eaker.  Before  1914  I  was  trjringto  find  out  who  paid  for  this 
circularization.  ,  .        ;     .      ■   " 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Before  1913  I  did  not  come  into  this  wo^^Js:-  ,  The 
American  board  supported  me  until  the  end  of  19,13,  a^id  tlien.  in 
1914  I  first  entered  into,  relationship  with  the  Federal  Qounoil  of 
the  Churches. 

142055—19 5  '  '■'  '■'  '■  ■   '    '  '"''' 
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Mr.  Eaker.  Then  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  has  been 
supplying  these  necessary  funds  and  money  ? 

Dr.  GxjLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  much  per  year  has  been  contributed,  say,  smce 
1913? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Nothing  in  1913. 

Mr.  Eaker.  All  right.     In  1914  how  much? 

Dr.  GtTLiCK.  I  can  not  answer  that  right  off. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  will  ask  you  questions,  and  then  you  may  insert  the 
answers  in  the  record.     In  1915  how  much? 

Mr.  GiiLiCK.  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  the  Carnegie  Peace  Founda- 
tion made  a  grant  of — I  do  not  know  just  how  much  it  was— perhaps 
$1,500 — to  the  federal  council  at  the  beginning,  when  this  matter 
was  presented  to  them,  in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  on  temporarily, 
and  that  continued  through  the  spring  of  1914. 

Mr.  Eaker.  In  1915  how  much  was  contributed  from  all  sources 
to  this  particular  work  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  offhand. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I 
never  met  the  gentleman  that  I  know  of,  and  I  never  saw  him  until 
yesterday,  but  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  him,  and  I  believe 
he  is  sincere ;  in  fact,  I  am  well  satsified  that  he  is.  He  appears  here 
as  a  witness,  and  is  not  charged  with  committing  any  offense,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  that  kind  of  a  cross- 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  point  of  order  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  that  kind  of  a 
cross-examination,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  he  has  received 
from  this  organization,  that  organization  and  the  other  organization. 

The  Chairman.  The  Doctor  appears  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation, 
carrying  the  weight  of  a  thousand  names,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  to 
find  out  how,  what  and  where  it  is  financed,  and  what  its  strength  is. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  do  not  object.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  all 
the  facts.  I  simply  have  not  the  facts  at  hand,  so  that  I  can  answer 
the  question  as  to  how  much. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  will  ask  the  questions,  Doctor,  and  if  you  can  furnish 
the  information  to  the  committee  you  wiU  do  so  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  much  in  1915,  do  you  know? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No.  In  1915  the  federal  council  sent  a  commission 
to  Japan,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  federal  council  and 
myself,  and  we  spent  the  month  of  February  preaching  far  and  wide 
in  Japan,  and  no  doubt  the  record  will  show  what  the  expenses  were 
of  that  commission.     I  do  not  carry  those  figures  in  mind. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Who  composed  that  commission  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Dr.  Shailer  Matthews,  the  president  of  the  council, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  yourself? 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Anyone  else  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No. 

Mr.  Eaker.  A  commission  was  sent  to  Japan  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  For  the  purpose  of  what  ? 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  To  assure  the  Christian  leaders  and,  so  far  as  we  could, 
the  Japanese  people,  that  the  American  churches  were  studying  this 
question  with  the  greatest  of  care  and  wished  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  some  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
Japan  with  America. 

Mr.  Kakee.  Then  that  commission's  work  and  the  pjirpose  of 
appointing  the  commission  and  the  expending  of  the  money  by  the 
federal  councU  was  for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  the  Japanese  people 
that  you  people  were  here  in  America  working  iipon  a  plan  by  which 
you  could  bring  about  a  program  that  you  were  figuring  on  adopting  ? 
Is  that  about  a  fair  statement  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  For  the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  and 
better  relations. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  immigration  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  to  include  a  thorough  study  of  it,  and  if  possible 
find  a  solution  for  the  Japanese  immigration  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  anyone  in  the  United  States  sent  out  during  this 
year,  1915  ?• 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Besides  us  two;  besides  Dr.  Matthews  and  myself? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  they  sent  to  any  other  foreign  country  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  make  this  question  general.  This  organization 
of  the  federal  council  at  no  time  has  sent  a  commission  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  to  European  countries  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  that  year.  The  federal  council  of 
the  Churches  has  had  representatives  over  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  send  a  special  commission  over  to  Europe  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  When? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Dr.  Macfarland,  the  general  secretary  of  the  federal 
council,  was  sent  over,  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

Ml'.  Raker.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question  of  immi-" 
gration  ? 

Dr.  GtiLiCK.  Not  in  connection  with  the  immigration  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  may  say,  then,  to  make  it  plain,  that  the  federal 
council  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  America  did  not  send  any  repre- 
sentatives to  the  European  countries  at  any  time  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  anyone  sent  about  the  United  States  by  this 
organization  in  1915  ?  You  can  partly  answer  it,  without  making  it 
general,  to  save  time. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Any  other  person  besides  myself  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  1916  how  much  money  was  spent  for  this  propa- 
ganda? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  wiU,  will  you  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  was  sent  about  to  do  the  work  in  1916  on  this 
propaganda  ? 
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Dr.  GuLicK.  I  have  been  the  chief  one  all  the  time. 

Mi.  Eaker.  Just  put  it  right  down  to  the  year. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  In  1916? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  1916. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  was  the  one  here. 

Mr.  Ea^er.  In  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  place  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  you  formulate  this  proposed  plan  of  immi- 
gration which  you  have  submitted  here  to  the  committee,  so  that  you 
might  make  it  definite  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  broad  outline  of  it  in  the  summer  of  1913. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  may  state  that  the  federal  council  has  ex- 
pended money  and  sent  out  yourself  and  others,  as  may  be  developed, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and  having  enacted  into  law  the  ideas 
as  embodied  in  this  proposed  plan  of  immigration  known  as  the  pre- 
liminary draft,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  presented  to  the  committee  ? 
Is  that  about  right  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  if  you  will  also  put  in  the  statement  that  they 
were  not  committed  to  the  details  of  the  plan. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  June  14,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

The  preliminary  draft,  referred  to,  is  herewith  inserted: 

PRELIMINARY  DRAFT. 

A  BILL  To  regiilate  tminigraticn,  to  prcmote  assimilation,  «iid  to  modify  tlie  requirements  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  citizenship  by  naturalization. 

(The  following  proposed  bill  will  be  introduced  in  CongresB  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  various  existing  laws:  The  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917;  the  natural- 
ization laws  as  of  May  15,  1918;  and  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  The  immigration 
act  alone  fills  28  pages.  These  various  laws  are  not  reprinted  here.  The  immigration 
act  of  February  5,  1917,  would  remain  in  substance  unchanged,  except  as  indicated 
in  section  9,  all  of  its  safeguards,  including  the  literacy  test,  being  incorporated  in 
'the  new  law  which  would  contain  the  new  features  here  proposed.  The  naturaliza- 
tion laws  would  be  changed  as  indicated  in  section  6  below.) 

Section  1.  (a)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  all  matters  not  herein  otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  distribution  of  duties  and  func- 
tions between  the  bureaus  named  as  shall  in  his  judgment  be  expedient  for  the  propel 
executiqji  of  this  act. 

(6)  That  an  immigration  commission  be  created,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  third  person  to  be  named  by  the  President. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  sixty  days  after  its  enactment. 
^     (6)  That  until  the  statistical  data  of  the  census  of  1920  are  available,  the  immigra- 
tion commission  shall  determine  the  permissible  annual  immigration  for  each  people 
or  mother-tongue  group,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  census  of  1910,  according  to  the 
principles  and  procedure  defined  in  section  3  (a),  (6),  and  (c). 

(c)  That  in  the  case  of  peoples  such  as  the  newly  formed  States  of  Central  Europe, 
for  which  the  census  of  1910  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization 
do  not  furnish  adequate  data,  the  immigration  commission  shall  be  authorized  to 
make  such  estimates  as  are  practicable  on  the  basis  of  existing  data,  and  to  use  thf 
same  in  fixiiig  the  permissible  immigration. 

(d)  That  the  permissible  immigration  for  any  people  for  the  fraction  of  the  year 
between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30)  shall  be  one, 
two,  or  three-quarters  of  the  total  permissible  immigration  of  that  people  according  to 
the  date  at  which  this  act  goes  into  effect. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  That  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  census  of  1920  are  available  the  number 
of  alien  persons  belonging  to  a  given  people  or  mother-tongue  group  who  may  be 
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admitted  to  the  United  States,  including  Alaska^  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  during  any 
one  fiscal  year,  shall  be  determined  by  the  immigration  commission,  according  to  the 
following  general  rule. 

The  admissible  number  shall  not  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  per  cent ' 
or  a  basic  figure,  to  be  composed  of: 

A.  The  number  of  American-born  children  of  that  people  or  mothe&tongue  group 
as  recorded  in  the  United  States  census  of  1920,  plus 

B.  The  number  of  naturalized  aliens  of  that  people  or  mother-tongue  group  as 
recorded  in  the  last  available  census,  and  also  plus 

C.  The  number  of  liens  of  that  people  or  mother-tongue  group  naturalized  since 
that  census,  as  reported  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  shall  prepare  annually  the  data  needed 
for  this  computation,  on  the  request  of  the  immigration  commission. 

If  the  basic  figure  for  any  people  or  mother-tongue  group  shall  be  found  to  be  less 
than  20,000,  the  number  admissiable  each  year  of  that  people  or  mother-tongue  group 
shall  be  1,000.  ^  s      b      f 

The  term  "people  or  mother-tongue  group"  shall  be  defined  and  interpreted  by  the 
immigration  commission.  The  immigration  commission  shall  jiave  power  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  this  statute,  to  classify  as  a  single  people,  all  the  citizens  of  a 
given  nation  or  all  persons  living  within  a  given  geographical  area  or  any  race  or 
mother-tongue  group. ^  Where  such  a  classification  is  applied  to  a  group  which  con- 
tains among  its  members  persons  speaking  different  mother  tongues,  the  commis- 
sion shall  deduct  from  the  total  permissible  immigration  of  those  classified  by  a  given 
mother-tongue  classification,  the  number  spealang  that  mother  tongue  which  has 
been  made  eligible  for  admission  by  virtue  of  citizenship  in  a  nation  or  residence'  in  a 
specified  geographical  area;  and  the  number  of  arriving  immigrants  of  a  given  mother 
tongue,  citizens  of  such  a  nation  or  native  to  such  a  geographical  area,  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  the  admissible  immigration  from  that 
mother-tongue  group  has  been  admitted  in  the  given  year.' 

(6)  That  wonien  coming  to  join  their  husbands,  who  arrive  after  the  permissible 
number  of  immigrants  from  their  race  or  people  has  been  admitted,  shall  be  admitted, 
but  the  number  of  such  admissions  shall  be  the  first  charge  against  the  permissible 
immigration  of  the  following  year. 

(c)  That  in  addition  to  those  aliens  admitted  on  the  percentage  basis  the  following 
classes  of  aliens  .shall  also  be  admitted  outside  of  the  percentage  figure,  provided  they 
are  otherwise  qualified  for  admission. 

Accredited  officials  of  foreign  governments,  members  of  their  families,  their  servants 
and  employees,  travelers  for  health,  pleasure,  or  curiosity,  transient  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  to  remain  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year,  students  provided 
with  their  own  funds  or  guaranteed  support  by  their  own  governments  or  by  institu- 
tions or  friends  in  the  United  States,  ministers  or  religious  teachers,  missionaries, 
teachers,  authors,  professional  artists,  their  legal  wives  or  their  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  accompany  them,  singers  or  actors,  and  aliens  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants  accompanying  their  employers. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  accompanying  or  coming  to  join  a  parent  or 
grandparent. 

Aliens  in  continuous  transit  through  the  United  States,  aliens  who  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of 
the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory. 

Aliens  who  have  taken  out  their  first  papers  and  have  passed  certain  tests  pre- 
scribed by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  commission. 

Citizens  of  Canada. 

All  aliens  who  shall  prove  to  -the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immigration  officers  or  to 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  that  they  are  seeking  admission  to  the 
United  States  to  avoid  religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  their  last  permanent 
residence. 

1  If  a  higher  maximum  and  minimum  rate  were  desired,  this  phrase  could  be  made  to  read  "not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  15  per  cent." 

2  Czecho-Slovakja,  Poland,  etc.,  thus  meeting  the  new  conditions  developing  in  Central  Euiope. 

'  This  wording,  which  is  rather  puzzling  yet  technically  necessary,  is  aimed  to  insure  (a)  that  a  natural- 
ized immigrant  would  not  be  counted  twice,  in  arriving  at  the  basic  figures  ol  pcimissjble  immipation, 
"and  (fi)  that  an  arriving  immigrant  would  be  charged  only  against  the  permissible  immigration  from  his 
owngroup.  ForexampIe,ifSwitzerlandwereconstruedas  being  a  "people, "  (u) the  number  of  German- 
speafing  naturalized  Swiss  immigrants  in  the  United  States  would  be  deducte  d  fi  om  the  total  of  naturalized 
Immigrants  of  the  German  mother-tongue  group,  and  would  be  creditedtothe  Swiss  group;  and  (fi)  the 
German-speaking  Swiss  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  in  a  given  year  would  be  counted  against 
the  permissible  Swiss  immigration  of  that  year,  not  against  the  immigration  fiom  the  German  mother- 
tongue  group. 
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(d)  That  aliens  who  are  admitted  outside  of  the  percentage  rate  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  students  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having  lost  that  status  by  reason  of  having 
entered  temporarily  on  some  gainful  occupation,  provided,  however,  that  they  main- 
tain regular  attendance  on  a  high  school,  college  or  university,  the  nature  of  the 
schools  to  be  specifically  defined  by  the  immigration  commission. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  shall  issue  a  monthly 
■statement  showing  the  maximum  number  of  aliens  of  each  people  or  mother-tongue 
-group  who  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
together  with  the  number  already  admitted,  but  when  75  per  cent  of  such  maximum 
number  of  aliens  of  any  people  or  mother-tongue  group  has  been  admitted,  like  state- 
ments relative  to  such  nationality  shall  be  issued  weekly  thereafter.  He  shall  send 
such  reports  promptly  to  the  American  Consul  in  all  ports  from  which  aliens  commonly 
sail  for  the  United  States.  When  the'permisaible  number  of  aliens  of  any  people  or 
-  mother-tongue  group  shall  have  been  admitted,  all  other  aliens  of  such  people  or 
mother-tongue  group  who  may  apply  for  admission  during  the  same  fiscal  year  shall 
be  excluded,  except  that  otherwise  admissible  aliens  as  provided  in  section  3  (6)  and 
(c)  shall  be  admitted. 

Sec.  5.  (o)  That  the  immigration  commission  shall  each  year  determine  the  per- 
centage rate  as  provided  for  in  section  3  (a)  above  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  In 
determining  that  rate  it  shall  have  regard  to  the  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  American  standards  of  living  and  wages;  and  shall 
make  such  regulations  as  shall  prevent  congestion  of  immigration  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  promote  the  convenience  of  transportation  companies,  and  avoid  hardships  to 
the  immigrants. 

(ftj^hat  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like 
kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country.  The  question  of  the  necessity 
of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular  instance  shall  be  determined  by 
the  immigration  commission  upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested,  such 
application  to  be  made  before  such  importation,  and  such  determination  by  the 
immigration  commission  to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  investigation  into 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

(c)  That  the  immigration  commission  immediately  upon  its  organization,  shall 
institute  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  policies  and  methods  of  the  distribution  of 
immigration;  that  the  immigration  commission  shall  publish  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation in  full,  not  later  than  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry:  that  the 
immigration  commission  be  empowered  to  carry  on  all  further  educational  work 
necessary  to  bring  the  approved  results  of  the  investigation  effectively  before  the 
public. 

(d)  That  the  immigration  commission  shall  also  perform  the  duties  assigned  in 
section  3  (a)  and  (d). 

(e)  That  the  immigration  commission  shall  be  the  final  judge  as  to  fact  and  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  about  individual  immigrants,  arising 
under  the  terms  of  section  2  and  sections  3  (a),  (fc),  (c),  and  (<f),  and  section  6  (a). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  paragraph  4,  be  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  words  after  the  words  "happiness  of  the  same"  on  the 
eighth  line:  "and  also  that  he  has  passed  certain  tests  prescribed  by  and  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  commission  in  (1)  reading  and  speaking 
the  English  language,  (2)  in  the  principles  of  personal  and  public  hvgiene,  (3)  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  (4)  in  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  (5)  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 

(6)  That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  paragraph  4,  be  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  words  after  the  words  "the  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation 
of  each  witness  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record;"  "the  witnesses  of  the  petftioner 
shall  not  be  required  to  appear  in  court  unless  the  judge  or  the  naturalization  exam- 
iner deem  it  necessary." 

(f)  That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  10,  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  words  after  the  words  "he  may  establish  by  two  witnesses;"  "or  by  the 
depositions  of  two  witnesses." 

(d)  That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  last  paragraph,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "at  the  time  of  filing  his  petition"  and  substituting  the  words  "before 
the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  petitioner." 

1  Section  4  of  the  naturalization  act  of  June  29,  1906,  consists  of  six  long  paragraphs  giving  a  detailed 
procedure  tor  naturalization  and  requuing  certificates  ofcharactcr  and  an  expressed  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of  applicants.  The  new  paragraphs  here  proposed  are  additions 
to  the  naturalization  act  raising  the  standards  m  the  ways  indicated  and  removing  certain  defects  of  pro- 
cedure which  ent^l  a  needless  and  meaningless  hardship  on  the  applicant  for  naturalization  and  en  his 
witnesses 
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(e)  That  the  act  of  February,  1875,  amending  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  be  amended 
by  substituting  for  the  words,  "the  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  aliens  being  free 
white  persons;  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent," 
the  following  words:  "The  privilege  of  citizenship  is  open  to  every  alien  who  fulfills 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  law  specified  in  paragraph  (a) 
above,  and  also  the  requirements,  technical  and  moral,  specified  in  the  act  of  June 
26,  1906,  and  its  later  amendments." 

Sec.  7.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  and 
of  special  treatment  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  herebv  repealed,  namely,  the  acts  of  July  5, 
1884;  September  13,  1888;  Mav  5,  1892;  November  3,  1893;  July  7,  1898;  April  30, 
1900;  June  6,  1900;  March  3,  1901;  April  29,  1902;  February  20,  1907;  August  24, 
1912;  June  13,  1913;  and  aH  amendments  to  the'same. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  establishing 
specified  geographical  zones  the  natives  from  which  are  excluded,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Also  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  which  provides  that  "no 
alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  or  prevented  from  entering  the  United  States  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States"  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  be  amended  by  striking  out  sections  3  and  4 
and  by  substituting  therefor  the  words:  "The  citizenship  of  a  wife  is  hereby  decided 
to  be  independent  of  that  of  her  husband,  male  and  female  aliens  being  requirewto 
qualify  for  naturalization  independently.  If  a  female  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  marry  an  alien  she  shall  not  forfeit  her  United  States  citizenship.  If  a  female 
alien  shall  marry  a  citizen  of  the  United  State^she  shall  not  thereby  acquire  the 
status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  but  shall  ne  required  to  qualify  for  naturali- 
zation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Sec  10.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  from  the day  of 

of  the  year  1919,  A.  D. 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natiibalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday,  June  14,  1919.' 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy,  of  Seattle,  is  present  this 
morning,  and  he  has  said  he  thinks  that  he  can  complete  in'20  min- 
utes a  statement  he  desires  to  make.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  recognize  him  for  20  minutes,  and  we  can  examine  Dr. 
Guhck  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Murphy's  statement. 

Mr.  Murphy,  wiU  you  please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and 
your  occupation  ? 

STATEMENT   OF  REV.   U.   G.   MURPHY,   OF  SEATTLE,    WASH. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  U.  G.  Murphy;  my 
address  is  Seattle,  Wash.  I  was  born  in  Maryland,  five  generations 
from  Ireland,  and  was  14  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.  I  returned 
11  years  ago  and  stopped  on  the  coast  because  that  was  supposedly 
a  better  location  for  me,  in  view  of  my  state  of  health  at  that  time. 
I  had  to  return  from  the  Orient  because  of  ill  health. 

Being  able  to  take  up  work  in  the  ministry  in  California,  I  was 
located  most  of  the  time  in  central  California,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
VaUey,  practically  all  the  time,  except  one  year,  I  returning  from 
Japan  in  1908. 

The  agitation  against  the  Japanese  in  California  was  quite  intense, 
very  much  more  intense  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  became  very 
clear  to  me  shortly  after  returning  from  Japan  that  because  of  the 
questions  intelligent  men  were  asking  that  there  was  a  very  wider 
spread,  a  very  deep  suspicion  of  the  Japanese,  and  a  dislike  of  the 
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Japanese.  I  saw  at  that  time  it  was  primarily  a  race  question  and 
not  a  question  on  the  economic  ,side..,.The^ economic  sjide  was,, a 
minor  issue.  The  same  objections  urged  against  the  Japanese. along 
economic  lines  would  not  have  been  urged  against  them  if  they  had 
not  been  Asiatics,  or  some  colored  race. 

Then,  a  little  while  after  I  saw  a.  statement  by  .former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Loomis,  who,  as  I  understand,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement,  that  had  the  Asiatics  in  the 
XJnited,  States  the  privilege  of  citizenship,,  the  agita,tion  would  not 
have  occurred.  In  other  words,  the  nature,  of  the  agitation  was  so 
far  pohticah  that  had  the  Asiatics  the  privilege  of  citizenship  this 
anti- Asiatic  agitation  would  not  have  occurred.  . 

Then,  b^c^ause  I  was. able  to  speak  the  Japanese  language  I  have 
been  requested  many  times  by  the  Japanese  association  to  speak 
for  them.  I  may  say  that  the  Japanese  Association  ds  an  associa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  of  America,  and  it  has  a  semi-official  relation 
;to, the, Japanese  Government,  is  recognized  by  the  Japanese; Govern- 
ment. .  Not  being  able  tA  do  business, ,  they  are .  practically,  forced 
to  have  some  kind  of  an  oiganization  to  keep  in  touch  with  condi- 
tions in  their  native  country.  I  have  been  requested  many  times 
to  ta(ke  part  in  their  so-called  moral  uplift  movenaent  in  a,  campaign 
of  education.  i^    ,,   ,  ,      m    .    .  . 

I  also  read  Japanese  and  Chinese  and  I  may  illustrate  just  what  I 
mean  by  showing  you  this  notice  in  Chinese.  This  is  a  notice  in 
regard  to  a  lottery,  taken  from  a  house  in  Seattle.  These  notices 
are  found  all  over  the  coast  in  America,  but  not  so  much  in  Japan, 
because  gambling  is  prohibited  there.     This  is  carried  on  free  from 

golice  interference,  to  a  certain  extent.  For  instance,  I  found  in 
tockton  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they,  pay  $60,000  a. yeal" 
for  the  privilege  of  running  gambhng  places.  This  notice  has  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  a  drawing,  which  is  to  be  at  5  o'clock  and  at  haJf 
past  11  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Raker.  Read  a  translation  into  the  record.  , 
Mr.  MuBPHY.  It  says  the  drawings  are  at  5  o'clock  and  11.3,0 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  name  of  the  lottery  is  Foo  Koo  Gun ;  the 
limit  is  $5,000;  the  place  of  the  lottery  is  within  the  Canton  Kong, 
and  the  name  of  the  manager  of  the  lottery  is  given  here  as  Kwan 
Hong.  Then  I  also  have  here  some  lottery  tickets  which  I  got  per- 
sonally. These  tickets  I  got  in  Olympia,  in  an  attempt  to  seciu-e  the 
fassage  of  a  gambling  abatement  bill.  The  Japanese  are  working 
ard  for  that.  I  was  with  the  Japanese  when  they  presented  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  to  the  Sacramento  City  Council 
and  urged  that  some  action  be  taken.  We  have  taken  it  to  the  food 
commissioner  and  to  other  ofiicials  and  we  have  asked  that  the 
gambling  situation  be  cleared  up  and  that  gambling  be  stopped. 

In  domg  this  the  Japanese  almost  invariably  paid  my  expenses. 
Sometimes  I  paid  my  own  expenses;  but  after  1915,  at  the  request 
of  the  Japanese  of  the  Northwest,  and  at  their  expense,  I  becam'^ 
a  general  Japanese  missionary,  not  at  a  very  large  salary.  The 
majority  of  those  funds  came  from  people  who  are  not  Christians 
themselves.  I  still  hold  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 

I  made  that  statement  because  apparently  an  attenvpt  was  made 
yesterday  to  cast  reflections  on  the  relations  of  Dr.  Gmlick,  in  the 
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statement  which  has  been  made  in  the  letter  of^  Mr.  McClatchy, 
that  Dr.  Gulick  is  a  Japanese  propagandist.  It  became  apparent  to 
me  that  the  naturalization  question  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  thiag, 
and  SQ  far  as  I  could  do,  that  was  the  line  I  began  to  work  on.  So 
far  as  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  con- 
cerned, I  never  attended  any  of  their  sessions,  not  being  a  delegate, 
nor  those  of  the  Commission  on  International  Relations. 

Many  of  us  on  the  coast  think  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
made  a  mistake  when  they  refused  to  continue  this  work  under 
their  management.  I  do  not  think  anything' has  been  gained  in  the 
course  taken.  Other  church  organizations,  especially  in  the  West, 
have  dealt  in  political  matters.  The  Anti-Saloon  League,  which  is 
essentially  a  church  organization,  has  dealt  very  largely  in  politic  al 
matters  directly.  '"         . 

Just  before  leaving  Seattle,  the  Seattle  Ministerial  Federation 
requested  me  to  present  their  desires  before  your  cominittee  here  to 
the  eflfeot  that  ttiey  support  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Gulick 
bill;  that  is,  limiting  of  immigration  to  a  very  small  percentage  of 
.aliens,  natviralization  to  be  extended  to  all  citizens,  and  the  admission 
of  students.  That  is,  their  request  covered  the  three  points  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  new  bill.  That  is  a  definite  recommendation 
from  the  ministerial  federation  of  Seattle.  I  have  in  my  hand  here 
a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  that  federation  at  a  meeting  at 
which  there  was  a  full  attendance,  and  that  reads  as  follows : 

Seattle,  Wash.,  'FebruQ.ry  4',  1918.. 
The  followitig  resolution /was  adppted  by  the' Ministers  Federation  of  Seattle:  ' 
That  we  recommend' both  branches  of -Congress  be  petitioned  so  to  amend  the 

present  naturalization  laws  as  to  permit  the  naturalization  of  all  aliens  on  an  equal 

looting. 

That  shows  the  attitude  of  the  church  people  "on  the  west  coast. 
I  notice  that  the  chairman  of  -the  committee  has  requested  the  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee  to  express  himself.  I  wish  the  same  request 
would  be  sent  to  men  like  John  P.  Irish,  Mr.  Robt.  Lynch,  and  Miss 
Alice  Brown,  also.  These  people  would  tell  you  the  attitude  of  the 
best  people  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Take  a  man  like  John  P.  Irish,  he 
knows  more  than  Mr.  McClatchy  ever  will  know  about  this  subject. 
,  As  time  went  along  it  became  apparent  that  whether,  unreason  able 
or  not,  nevertheless,  the  west  coast  is  opposed  to  any  large  immigra- 
tion of  Asiatics,  and  because  of  that  fact  the  coming  of  Asiatics 
would  simply  increase  the  tension  and  gradually  the  Japanese  on  the 
coast  have  accepted  that  attitude.  They  have  practically  passed 
up  the  proposition,  feeling  that  any  kind  of  settlement  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  You  could  not  expect  an  Asiatic  to  enthuse  over  this 
Gulick  proposition  here.  It  seemed  to  those  of  us  on  the  coast  that 
the  whole  question  centered  around  the  naturalization  problem, 
because  that  is  where  the  honor,  the  pride  of  the  Asiatics  was  touched. 
I  have  myself  personally,  recently  conversed  with  intelligent  Chinese 
men  who  were  just  from  China  and  they  feel  the  same  resentment. 
Take  the  California  land  law,  for  instance;  that  is  absolutely  legal 
because  it  is  based  on  our  naturaUzation  laws,  and  our  naturalization 
laws  are  based  on  a  color  scheme.  It  is  purposely  intended  to  leave 
these  people  out;  there  is  no  use  to  question  that  fact.  Because  of 
that  fact  there  is  nothing  in  this  proposition  anywhere,  to  increase 
immigration  from  Asia.     We  do  contend  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
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at  this  time  in  order  that  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  world  shall 
continue,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  relation  to  the  Japanese 
immigrant  is  something  more  than  that;  it  covers  the  broader  rela- 
tions of  the  Occident  with  the  Orient. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  Japan  is  really  the  leader  of  Asia. 
We  often  wish  it  were  not  true,  but  it  is  a  fact,  just  the  same ;  and  as 
you  go  through  China  you  find  that  China  is  copying  after  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  you  wish  it  were  not  true? 

Mr.  MtJBPHy.  Because  of  the  danger  behind  it.  There  is  in  Japan 
the  Liberal  Party  and  'the  old  military  caste,  and  there  is  also  that 
sam.e  sort  of  a  cloud  over  Korea,  and  that  feeling  and  that  division 
is  as  intense  in  Japan  as  it  is  here.  All  of  the  modern  elements  are 
made  up  of  practically  what  we  call  the  liberal  element.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  a  great 
many  people  in  California.  I  am  sure  if  the  men  from  California, 
the  leaders  of  California,  reaUy  understood  what  we  were  proposing 
to  do,  the  opposition  to  our  proposition  would  cease.  But  i,f  it  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  point  that  Mr.  McClatchy's  letter  is  to  represent 
the  attitude  of  Calitornians,  then  of  course  the  whole  question  is 
opened  up  again.  That  is  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  We  hoped 
that  would  not  be  so. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  attitude 
toward  the  Japanese  is  hindering  the  progress  of  democracy  in  Asia. 
You  probably  noticed  yesterday  a  cablegram  from  China  to  the  effect 
that  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  would  probably  extend  to  all  for- 
eigners. The  boycot  is  already  on.  No  doubt  you  recall  what  the 
boycott  did  for  China  long  years  ago.  The  Chinese  are  saying  what 
the  Japanese  are  saying  that  apparently  the  white  man  proposes  to 
have  associations  for  himself  and  by  himself,  if  you  are  to  have 
©quality  applying  to  the  white  man  only.  Apparently  our  legal  atti- 
tude at  the  present  time  supports  that  contention;  it  places  us  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position,  that  is  those  of  us  who  stand  for  the 
liberal  element. 

I  referred  to  the  students  who  are  graduates  of  American  institu- 
tions and  who  have  gone  back  to  Japan.  There  are  more  than  2,200 
of  them.  They  understand  America,  and  because  of  that  fact  Japan 
has  been  able  to  hold  itself  much  steadier  during  this  agitation  on 
both  sides. 

So  far  as  the  naturalization  question  is  concerned,  America  is  the 
only  nation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  that  has  a  discrimi- 
nation on  race  lines.  The  Japanese  naturalization  laws  are  some- 
what like  ours,  except  that  there  is  no  discrimination.  Germans 
living  in  Japan  have  become  naturalized  Japanese,  since  the  war 
began.  The  naturalization  laws  there  apply  to  all  alike.  There  is 
no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  that  aliens  shall  own  land, . 
those  who,  because  of  our  naturalization  laws,  must  remain  alien. 

For  instance,  our -State  of  Washington  has  an  anti-alien  land  law. 
It  applies  to  all  alike.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
assimilability  of  the  Japanese.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  imreason- 
able  to  question  whether  people  can  become  assimilated  when  we 
refuse  them  that  privilege. 

I  judged  yesterday  from  some  of  the  questions  asked  here  that 
apparently  the  American  attitude  is  that  because  a  man  is  an  Asi- 
atic, because  a  Japanese  man  is  an  Asiatic,  the  Japanese  child  born 
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of  Asiatic  parents  is  essentially  different  from  other  children,  and 
the  statement  was  made  in  a  letter  which  was  read  here  that  the 
Japanese  are  undesirable. 

What  constitutes  undesirability  ?  As  I  see  the  California  atti- 
tude, undesirability  is  confined  to  the  fact  that  they  are  different  in 
race.  We  have  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  that  is  why  this  bill  is 
being  supported.  We  recognize  there  is  a  difference  in  race,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  to  allow  more  of 
those  people  who  expect  to  become  American  citizens  to  come 
here.  But  the  attitude  that  just  because  a  man  has  a  different 
color  from  us  he  is  undesirable  is  a  false  attitude.  The  Japanese  in 
Canada,  for  instance,  have  become  Canadian  citizens. 

When  Gen.  Crowder  comes  before  you  he  will  undoubtedly  say 
that  the_ Japanese  claimed  exemption.  But  what  would  Gen.  Crowder 
do  if  he  were  living  in  another  country  and  were  absolutely  refused 
citizenship  ?  If  the  Japanese  in  California  had  volunteered  and  gone 
to  France  and  been  killed«and  had  had  no  American  issue,  his  prop- 
erty would  have  been  sold  and  distributed,  and  his  own  heirs  in 
Japan  could  not  have  inherited  his  property.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, you  can  not  blame  the  Japanese  from  claiming  exemption. 
As  to  the  Americanization  of  the  children  here,  I  speak  from  direct 
inowledge,  having  been  for  a  good  many  years  engaged  in  getting 
American  and  Japanese  born  children  into  our  Sunday  schools.  We 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  them  into  the  regular  public  schools. 
We  have  trouble  in  keeping  them  out.  They  try  to  get  them  in  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  sometimes  lie  about  the  children's  ages  in 
order  to  get  them  in  school  as  young  as  they  can.  We  have  trouble 
in  keeping  those  numbers  down.  But  we  did  have  difficulty  in 
getting  them  into  our  American  Sunday  schools. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  spoken  of  the  condition  at  Livingston.  Mr.  Nobi, 
a  Japanese  living  in  Livingston,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
there,  and  is  a  member  of  the  official  board.  His  daughter  graduated 
at  the  high  school  there  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Epworth 
League,  the  young  people's  society  of  the  Methodist  Church,  by  the 
American  young  folks  there.     There  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  who  would  prob- 
ably be  naturalized,  the  representative  from  California  is  entirely 
mistaken  when  he  says  that  practically  all  Chinese  (Japanese  ?)  can 
write  and  speak  enough  of  the  English  language  to  meet  their  require- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  them  in 
San  Francisco  can  write  and  read  their  own  language.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  can  not  write  and  read  their  own  language.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  they  insist  that  their  children  shall  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language,  so  they  can  write  letters  for 
their  parents  home.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  the  Japanese  having 
their  own  schools  originally.  I  was  talking  with  Superintendent 
Cooper  of  the  Seattle  schools  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  I  also 
had  a  statement  from  the  gentleman  who  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  and  have  talked  with  many  of  the  teachers 
directly,  and  their  statement  is  that  the  Japanese  children  who  go 
from  the  public  schools  to  the  Japanese  language  schools  receive  not 
only  language  instruction,  but  receive  instruction  in  etiquette  and 
politenesSj  and  they  make  better  students  than  those  who  do  not  go. 
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I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  subject  which  I  have  already  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  either  by  communication  or  in 
conversation  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  reasons  for  depor- 
tation.    I  hope  that  wiU  be  seriously  considered. 

We  would  like  on  the  coast,  I  am  speaking  for  the  better  elernent 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  to  add  to  the  provisions  for  deportation. 
The  present  law  provides  that  prostitutes  shall  be  deported.  We 
would  like  to  add  to  those  provisions  another  provision  to  the 
effect  that  persons  who  conduct  gambling  games  shall  be  deported. 
If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  break  up  most  of  the  gambling  that  is 
going  on  on  the  Pacific  coast.     There  are  only  a  few  gambling  games 

foing  on  on  the  coast  now.  Coming  through  Chicago  not  long  ago 
found  a  number  of  circulars  in  Chinatown  advertising  these  games. 
We  should  make  gambling  a  deportable  oflPense.  The  Japanese 
have  repeatedly  attempted  to  secure  deportation  of  these  people 
through  the  immigration  officers,  but  so  far  they  have  failed  to  do  so. 
We  would  now  have  an  antiprostitute  question  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  many  persons  engaged  in  pros- 
titution there  are  now  deportable.  To  my  knowledge  there  are  just 
three  Japanese  prostitutes  on  the  entire  coast  at  the  present  time. 
Because  they  are  liable  to  be  deported  the  Japanese  are  afraid  to 
conduct  such  places. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  included  is  with  reference  to  the 
moonshiners.  There  are  a  great  many  Japanese  aliens  and  Italians 
enaged  in  that,  and  we  would  like  to  deport  them. ,  There  should, 
also  be  added  a  provision  against  dealers  m  opium.  You  will  never 
break  it  up  unless  you  deport  the  old  Chinese  who  are  engaged  in  that 
business.  Then  we  should  also  require  passports.  As  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  California  suggests,  we  should 
require  passports  from  all  persons  coming  from  those  countries, 
require  that  all  persons  who  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  future 
shall  bring  their  passports,  just  as  the  Japanese  do  now.  If  you  do 
that  you  cut  down  our  expensive  immigration  machinery.  You  gen- 
tlemen know  that  it  is  now  practically  a  farce.  What  can  we  accom- 
EMsh  by  our  examination  here  in  order  to  find  out  what  a  man  has 
een  in  his  old  home  coimtry.  We  should  compel  him  when  he 
comes  into  this  country  to  have  a  passport. 

In  other  words,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  to  me, 
having  grown  up  to  the  point  of  having  naturalization  of  all  nations 
on  an  equal  footing,  as  the  plan  before  you  proposes,  it  seems  to  me 
the  time  is  opportune  if  possible,  to  put  our  entire  immigration 
problem  on  a  permanent  basis  and  make  the  provisions  so  they  will 
not  be  offensive  to  Asia. 

The  CHAiEMAsr.  Do  you  believe  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  passed 
when  it  was  passed  was  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  proposition  was  pefrectly  correct,  if  we  could 
have  reached  it  by  a  satisfactory  method.  The  purpose  was  all 
right.  If  the  Chinese  had  still  been  allowed  to  come  to  America, 
California  would  probably  be  populated  by  a  million  Chinese  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  San  Francisco  would  have  been  a  second 
Hong  Kong  by  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Probably,  yes;  or  even  worse. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  gentlemen's  agreement  with  Japan 
had  not  been  put  into  effect  Seattle  would  have  been  Tokio  number 
two. 
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* 

Mr.  MimpHY.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  Japanese  passed  up 
the  immigration  situation  for  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  Under 
that  there  would  be  more  people  coming  than  under  the  proposed 
bill.     But  that  is  not  the  point. 

_  The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  gentlemen's  agreement  is 
violated  at  all?  -' 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  say  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  from  my 
experience  is  the  best  observed  regulation  or  rule  that  was  ever 
in  effect  between  any  two  nations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  when  a  Japanese  comes  in  and 
we  admit  him  as  a  student,  he  carries  out  the  effect  of  the  gentle- 
men's agreement  when  he  goes  into  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  for  six 
monthsj  then  quits,  goes  into  business,  or  becomes  a  porter  in  a 
hotel  ? 

Mr.  MxTRPHY.  That  is  a  question  that  is  up  to  us  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  six  months  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school 
qualifies  him  under  that  agreement  as  a  student? 

-  Mr.  Murphy.  He  does  not  enter  on  that.  The  weakness  of  our 
present  plan  is  that  we  do  r^ot  set  any  time  limit.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  Possibly  Dr.  Gulick  has  not  had  a  chance  to  go  into  this, 
but  each  immigrant  in  his  application  for  passport  should  be  required 
to  state  how  long  he  is  going  to  be  here,  and  when  that  time  expires 
his  passport  should  be  null  and  void.  Unless  that  is  done  you  can  see 
what  will  happen.  With  the  people  from  every  country  you  would 
have  the  same  problem,  with  every  other  nationality. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  statistics  you  handed  me  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  Japanese  population  in  the  United  States.  Is  that 
made  up  from  figures  compiled  by  the  Japanese  Association  of 
America  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  statistics  show  that  there  are  130,000 
Japanese  in  the  United  States,  of  which  about  28,000  are  American- 
born  children.     You  think  those  are  the  late  and  reliable  figures  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Those  are  the  latest  figures.  There  may  be  more 
than  28,000  American-boto  children,  beca,use  those  statistics  were 
made  up  last  year.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  annual  birth 
rate  among  the  Japanese  is  between  four  and  five  thousand.  Of 
course,  you  deduct  from  that  the  mortality  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  heavy  birth  rate,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  that  is  just  a  normal  birth  rate.  May  I  refer 
here  to  the  statistics  of  Assemblyman  Parker?  He  says  the  Japanese 
birth  rate  in  1916  was  67,  in  1917  93,  in  1918  123;  and  that  the  white 
birth  rate  for  the  same  period  was  119  in  ]916,  79  in  1917,  and  61  in 
1918.  In  other  words,  the  white  birth  rate  was  coming  down  and 
the  Japanese  birth  rate  was  going  up,  but  that  the  white, families  out- 
number the  Japanese  three  or  four  to  one.  But  can  you  blame  the 
Japanese  because  he  does  not  raise  a  family  on  a  Studebaker  and  a 
poodle  dog  ? 

Here  are  the  exact  figures  from  the  board  of  health  of  Placer  County. 
In  1916  Mr.  Parker  says  the  Japanese  birth  rate  was  67,  whereas  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  80;  he  says  in  1917  it  was  93,  whereas  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  was  85.     He  says  in  1918  it  was  123,  whileas  a  matter 

of  fact  it  was  91.  ■        ■    ■,  r  ■, 

Then,  in  connection  with  the  white  birth  rate,  Mr.  Parker  says  in 
1916  it  was  119,  while  the  official  figures  in  Placer  County  show  that 
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the  birth  rate  was  280.  He  says  that  the  white  birth  rate  in  1917 
was  79,  while  the  board  of  health  says  it  was  257.  Mr.  Parker  says 
the  white  birth  rate  in  1918  was  61,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  the 
report  of  the  board  of  health  shows,  it  was  266. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  there  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing statistics  as  to  Japanese  birth  rate  and  population  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  did  not  know  there  was  that  difficulty.  If  you 
go  to  the  State  board  of  health  you  will  get  it.  But  the  Japanese 
Association  takes  their  census  aimually,  and  they  know  what  it  is— 
they  have  a  fairly  correct  record.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  esti- 
mate of  130,000  Japanese  is  large,  and  the  estimate  of  28,000  children 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  large,  but  those  are  the  statistics  of  the 
Japanese  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statistics  show  that  of  students  and  busi- 
ness men  there  were  about  17,000  or  18,000,  1,100  of  whom  are 
students;  that  there  were  25,000  wives  living  here  and  about  67,000 
male  laborers,  and  several  thousand  children  born  in  Japan.  Most 
of  the  wives  have  come  in  as  picture  brides,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Recently,  either  as  picture  brides,  or  the  Japanese 
have  brought  their  wives  in  with  them.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Japan  a  Japanese  wife  must  stay  in  the  old  home  six  months  after 
she  is  married,  and  the  husband  comes  ahead  so  that  he  will  not  have 
to  pass  the  literacy  test.  Therefore  he  comes  back  and  the  wife 
follows  him. 

In  reference  to  the  picture  bride  business,  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Caminetti  what  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  show  on  that 
line.     I  wish  all  American  marriages  would  show  such  good  results. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  the  introduction  as  an  American 
institution  of  the  picture  bride  plan  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  picture  bride  plan  resulted  in  98  successful 
marriages  out  of  100.  In  our  own  States  the  divorces  are  increasing. 
The  Japanese  picture  brides  ought  to  be  encouraged  on  that  ground, 
but  it  would  not  work  for  Americans  at  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  say  you  are  now  a  missionary  of  the 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  A  missionary  in  a  joint  capacity,  loaned  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  supported  by  the  Japanese 
themselves.  A  few  Japanese,  mostly  non-Christians,  guarantee  my 
support. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  formerly  a  missionary  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  for  14  years,  in  Japan,  under  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  your  interests  are  inclined,  as  far  as  you 
can  in  your  way,  to  see  that  the  Japanese  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Chinese? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  thought  I  had  made  myself  clear  on  that.  I  really 
think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  demand  for  Japanese  labor,  as 
you  know,  in  California  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  except  by  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  institutions  that  like  to  get  cheap  labor.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  place  where  the  desire  is. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Nevertheless  there  is  the  demand.  I  think  we  should 
admit  more  than  we  are,  but  in  view  of  the  feeling  it  would  be  danger- 
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ous  to  do  SO.  In  fact,  it  would  endanger  the  situation,  and  that  is 
why,  after  years  of  study  of  the  situation,  we  are  here  in  support  of 
the  so-called  Gulick  plan  as  a  plan  to  not  only  stop  the  increase,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  cut  it  down,  and  if  we  want  to  change  our 
minds  we  can  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  Jbetter,  rather  than 
allow  the  present  plan  to  go  on,  we  had  better  formulate  a  plan  where- 
by all  aliens  in  the  United  States  will  be  given  the  same  privileges  in 
regard  to  citizenship  and  exclude  the  Asiatics  entirely  rather  than 
have  the  present  plan. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  is  it  not  ?  We  have 
excluded  £he  Chniese;  we  are  trying  to  exclude  all  Chinese  now,  are 
we  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  same  way  with  the  Japanese  under  the  last 
legislation;  they  are  supposed  to  be  practically  excluded.  Is  that 
not  right  ? 

Mr.  MxjRPHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  only  those  who  come  in  are  those  who  get  the 
consent  of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  on  some  special  errand  or  mission 
to  the  United  States ;  that  is  practically  the  purpose  ? 
Mr.  MxjRPHY.  As  members  of  families. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  get  to  that.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of  that 
now? 

Mr.  MxjRPHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  gentlemen's  agreement  and  the  legislation; 
the  real  purpose  is,  putting  the  two  together,  practically  to  exclude 
all  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  purpose;  and  that  is  why 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  If  the  gentlemen's  agreement  was  set 
aside,  the  Japanese  would  be  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  ;  there  is  no  law  to  that  effect  at  all.  According 
to  the  law  the  Japanese  may  come  into  the  United  States.     Our 

treaties  provide 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  taking  the  law  now.    As  soon  as  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  or  any  treaty  is  abrogated,  they  then  would  be  excluded  ? 
Mr.  Murphy.  That  may  be  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  That  puts  into  effect  the  so-called  geographical 
definition  that  throws  out  Orientals  generally. 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr  Sabath.  That  does  not  apply  only  to  the  Japanese.     There  is 
no  direct  restriction  in  the  bill  against  the  Japanese. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  the  cjuestion  in  a  different  form. 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  gentlemen's  agreement  was  abrogated,  then  the 
law  would  become  operative — the  law  that  was  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  about  two  years  ago,  whereby  Japanese  would  be  excluded. 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  assume  that  to  be  the  case.  I  did  not  understand 
your  question  at  first.  But  if  the  law  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  Japanese,  the  basis  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  fact  that  they 
are  Asiatics,  and  that  would  be  offensive. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  not  gotten  into  the  question  as  to  what  would 
be  offensive.  I  am  just  asking  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Leaving  out  the 
gentleman's  agreement,  with  the  law  as  on  the  statute  books  now 
all  those  people,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  others  in  that  territory 
would  be  excluded? 
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Mr.  SABATH.,.They  are  not  mentioned  by  nationality.  .  Tljiey  are 
excluded  according  to  certain  territorial  limits,  and  that  includes  a 
great  many  different  races. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  You  are  making  a  statement,  and  it  seems  to  be 
correct.  .       .  '      >. 

,Mr.  Eaker.  I  read  the  law  a  moment, ago.  I  think  it  covers  the 
subject.  I. will  .go  back  again,  and  ask  you,, in  order  to  get  a  founda- 
tion for  future  questions  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gep.tlemen's 
agreement  was  abrogated,  there  would  be  an  exclusion  not  only  of 
Japanese  or  Chinese,  but  other,  races  a-s  well  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  assume  that  to  be  true.  .  - 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  law  we  have  on  the  statute  books  now  ex- 
cludes all  these  people  ?  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Murphy.  With  the  exception  of  the  special  agreement? 

Mr  Raker.  And  the  gentlemeii's  agreement;  yes.  ,  Thai;  J.aw  you 
are  opposed  to  ?  .   ,    , 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  can  get  the  same  through  what 
is  proposed  here,,  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  uBidefstand  why  the  coast 
men  are  objecting  to  this  present  plan. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  thiak  we  are  making  the  fight,  of  our  lives  for  this, 
legislation,  and  if  it  is  abrogated  we  wpuld  then,  become  a  Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  colony.  That  is  the  situation.  •  That  is  our  position, 
and  we  think  it  is  maintained  by  the  facts  of  history,  and  will.be 
demonstrated  upon  inquiry. 

Now,  the  organization  of  which  you  are  a  member  has  the  view, 
and  your  own  view  is,  that  this  law  excluding  these  people  should 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,, sir.  • 

Mr.  Raker., And,  another  law  put  into  effect  whereby  they  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  the  same  as  all  other  elapses 
of  alieiis?  , 

Mr.  Murphy.  On  a  small  percentage  basis.  ,     . 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  the  question  again,  and  see  if  I  can,  get  a 
direct  answer.  Your  theory  is,  and  the  theory  of  the  organization 
you  represent  is,  that  the  present ,  laws  should  be  repealed,  and  a 
law  enacted  whereby  the  Asiatics  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  upon  the  same  basis  and  by  the  same  methods  ajid  in  the  same 
number,  in  comparison,  as  all  other  aliens  from  any  qther  country  ?     , 

Mr.  MuEPHY.  If  you  take  out  the  word  "number"  I  thijik  I  will 
agree  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  no,t  say  they  will  be  admitted  on  a  smaller, 
percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  ask  fpr  the  enactment  of 
a  law  to  admit  Asiatics,  upon  the  same  basis,  percentage  or  otherwise, 
as  you  would  admit  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Certainly;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  organization  you  say  is  advocating  that 
amendment  to  our  present  law? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  stated  that  the  Mmisters'  Federation,  of  Seattle 
had  instructed  me  to  say  to  you  that  they  supported  the  three  prihci 
pies  laid  down  m  the  Gulick  bill,  which  fixes  a  very  low  percentage- 
You  are  attempting  to  make  me  appear  as  though  I  stand  for  ah. 
lOcr.ease  of  Asiatics  m  tlie  United  States.  I  made  the  direct  state- 
ment that  I  never  proposed  that..  '  '  ' 
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Mr.  Rakek.  I  hope  to  be  absolutely  fair  in  asking  questions,  and  I 
know  you  will  be  fair,  and  therefore  I  will  put  the  questions  so  they 
can  be  read  with  a  good  deal  of  thought  when  they  are  read. 

Your  organization  had  adopted  the  Gulick  plan,  so-called,  or  the 

I)lan  of  the  national  committee  for  constructive  immigration  legis- 
ation  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  essence,  that  was  the  purport  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  association  you  represent  and  the  organization  you 
represent  stand  for  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  This  plan  has  never  been  before  them  in  its  minutiae. 
There  are  three  essential  features,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  supports  the  priaciple.  We  go  further,  and 
support  the  three  essential  points.  I  am  unable  to  see  what  you  are 
after.     If  you  will  make  your  questions  direct  I  will  reply  direct. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  are  the  three  essential  points? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Naturalization  of  all  persons  on  an  equal  footing 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MuEPHY.  Admission  to  the  United  States  in  the  future  of  a 
small  percentage,  on  a  small  percentage  basis,  and  applying  the  per- 
centage to  all  nations  equally;  and  then  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  students;  that  is,  bona  fide  students. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  will  put  it  again  in  this  way.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  organizations  you  represent  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction  as  to 
the  admission  of  any  immigrants  to  this  country,  so  far  as  their 
nativity  is  concerned,  or  where  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  MuEPHY.  The  idea  is  to  do  away  with  discrimination  in  our 
laws  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  mean  that  they  should  be  limited  under  some 
percentage  basis  ? 

Mr.  MuEPHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Whether  it  is  3  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or  20 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  MunPHY.  Whatever  you  may  fix. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  that  they  should  all  be  given  the  right  of  natural- 
ization ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  become  citizens  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  MuEPHY.  On  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Rakee.  All  on  the  same  basis  ? 

Mr.  Muephy.  On  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  the  present  existing  laws  on  this  subject,  as  desig- 
nated under  the  plan,  the  proposed  bill,  as  presented  in  sections  7  and 
8,  should  be  carried  out?     I  will  read  first  section  7. 

That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  and  of  special 
treatment  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico, 
shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed;  namely,  the  acts  of  July  5, 1884,  September 
13,  1888,  Mav  5  1892,  November  3,  1893,  July  7,  1898,  April  30,  1900,  June  6,  1900. 
March  3,  1901,  April  29,  1902,  February  20,  1907,  August  24,  1912,  June  13,  1913, 
and  all  amendments  to  the  same. 

That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Murphy.  Where  are  you  reading  ? 
Mr.  Raker.  Page  11,  section  7. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Eakek.  And  section  8  provides : 

That  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  establishing  specified 
geographical  zones  the  natives  from  which  are  excluded,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Also  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  which  provides  that  "no 
alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  from  or  prevented  from  entering  the  United  States 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Does  the  organization  of  which  you  are  a  member  and 
a  representative  stand  for  that  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Most  assuredly.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  away 
with  this  discrimination  if  you  did  not  stand  for  it.  It  is  the  dis- 
crimination that  we  are  opposed  to.  Please  get  that  point,  it  is  the 
discrimination  along  race  lines  that  causes  the  tension.  Our  naturali- 
zation law  is  based  on  the  color  scheme,  the  race  line,  and  that  is  the 
offensive  point. 

Mr.  Raker.  Offensive  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  To  half  the  human  race,  the  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  this  law  offensive  to  Americans  and  to  American 
ideas  of  Government  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  it  was  not  offensive  to  a  good  many  Americans  we 
would  not  be  here.  There  would  not  be  any  point  at  all  in  Dr. 
Gulick  being  here,  and  there  would  not  be  any  point  in  this  committee 
being  in  existence  at  all,  if  this  were  not  offensive  to  a  good  many 
Americans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  your  theory  and  you  idea  in  presenting  it  to  the 
committee  is  that  there  are  certain  Americans  who  claim  that  this 
law  is  offensive  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Unjust. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  American  ideals  of  character,  and  ideals  of  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  therefore  shoidd  be  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  second,  it  is  offensive  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  Governments  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  And  to  the  Hindoos  as  well,  offensive  to  aU  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  therefore  should  be  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  investigated  as  to  the  extent  of  this  offensive 
feeling  in  the  Japanese  Government,  as  to  how  far  it  exists  in  the 
Japanese  Government  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  When  you  say  the  Japanese  Government,  I  have  no 
communication  with  the  Japanese  Government.  If  you  say  the 
Japanese  people,  I  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  their  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  are  offended  at  this,;  their  national  pride  and 
honor  is  hurt. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Chinese  the  same? 

Mr.  MuTiPHY.  And  the  Chinese  the  same.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government;  you  know  as  much  about  that 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  these  people  think  it  is  offensive  and  feel  that  it  is 
an  impropei  law,  not  withstanding  the  ideals  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  not  made  stronger,  you  think  we 
should  yield  to  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  repeal  it  1 
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Mr.  MuEPHY.  I  do  not  feel  so,  no  matter  what  the  aliens  may 
think  of  us.  Unless  we  ourselves  should  conclude  a  certain  thing 
shall  be  done  nobody  would  propose  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Judge, 
in  this  discriminative  legislation  we  have  now,  the  United  States  has 
ignored  entirely  the  opinions  of  aU  the  missionary  educational  forces 
of  Asia  and  our  diplomatic  representatives  also,  and  I  challenge  you 
to  find  any  man  who  has  spent  more  than  a  year  in  any  Asiatic 
country  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  really  in 
favor  of  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Every  man  who  has  been  in  Japan  or  China  would  be 
in  favor  of  repealing  these  laws  ? 

Mr.  Mtjrpbcy.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  he  wolild  be  in  favor 
of  what  we  are  proposing  here. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  what  you  propose  ? 

Mr.  MtJRPBnr.  Your  statement  would  not  be  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  putting  these  two  things  clear,  sections  7  and  8 
would  repeal  all  of  the  Asiatic  exclusion  laws. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  substitute  for  them  the  other  provisions  as  set 
out  in  those  sections  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Exactly.  I  wish  the  judge  would  be  more  exact  in 
his  statements.  We  do  not  propose  to  repeal  it;  we  wish  to  put 
something  in  it  that  will  accomplish  what  we  are  after  with  more 
credit  to  ourselves,  and  in  such  a  way  as  is  not  contrary  to  our  own 
basic  principles. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  because  we  discriminate  because  of  the  color  of 
a  man's  face.  We  believe  "A  man  is  a  man  for  a'  that,"  generally 
speaking. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  take  it  from  your  statement  that  these  men 
should  become  American  citizens,  after  being  naturalized,  with  all 
the  rights  incident  thereto. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  those  who  are  legally 
here,  legally  resident  here,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  all  those  who  could  come  here  under  the  proposed 
plan  of  immigration  as  set  out  in  the  Gulick  bill  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Most  assuredly,  all  who  are  legally  resident  here, 
irrespective  of  race,  nationality,  or  color,  just  as  we  naturalize  now 
the  white  and  black  men. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  in  favor  of  each  man  having  a  same  right  as 
everybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  one  man  has  the  right  to  marry  whom  he  sees  fit, 
the  other  ought  to  have  the  same  right  to  marry  whom  he  sees  fit? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nobody  is  proposing 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  putting  it  up  to  you.  Let  us  see  whether  we 
are  or  not.  I  am  asking  you  questions,  Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  asking 
you  whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  an  American  citizen  having 
the  right  to  marry  whom  he  pleases,  if  the  other  party  is  willing  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Certainly  not.     We  have  laws  in  California— — 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  what  we  hav§.  I  want  to  know  your  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  your  organization. 

Mr.  MuRii^HY.  That  is  an  entirely  different  subject.  It  is  not 
touched  on,  and  it  is  not  before  you. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  clearly  before  us. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Only  when  you  introduced  it.  You  know  that  is 
not  proper  cross-examination.  You  are  cross  examining  me  about 
something  that  is  not  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  iaatter  of  fact,  the  so-called  Gulick  bill  is 
not  before  the  committee,  but  by  resolution  we  agreed  to  go  into  the 


Mr.  Murphy.  All  right,  then. 
Mr.  Raker.  The  whole  subject  is  before  the  committee.     I  just 
want  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Murphy.  May  I  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Eakbr.  I  will  state  the  matter  again  so  you  may  know  what 
I  want.  Mr.  Murphy  said  he  is  against  discrimination,  and  he  wants 
this  law  repealed  because  he  says  it  is  a  discrimination.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  after  he  lets  these  men  come  to  this  country,  if  he  is  in 
favor  of  discriminating  against  them  in  the  local  laws.  Do  you 
think  there  should  be  laws  in  the  United  States  under  which  one 
American  citizen  should  have  different  rights  from  other  American 
citizens  ?  Do  you  think  that  ? 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  you  have  admitted  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
you  would  be  in  favor  of  laws  restricting  them  as  to  whom  they  could 
marry  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  think  that  would  be  right  ? 
Mr.  Murphy.  Just  as  it  is  now.     There  is  no  proposition  to  change 
it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  that  is  right  ? 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  want  to  make  them  citizens  ? 
Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  want  to  do  that  because  you  say  there  is  a 
discrimination  now  against  the  Japanese  as  against  the  effect  the  law 
has  upon  the  European  people,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  admitted  and 
become  citizens  of  this  country,  then  you  want  to  pass  a  law  immedi- 
ately that  they  should  be  discriminated  against  again,  and  should  not 
be  entitled  to  marry  whom  they  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Your  question  is  unfair.  I  would  say  I  would  leave 
the  law  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Murphy?  Can  you 
answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  have  answered  your  question.  I  would  leave  the 
laws  as  they  are  so  far  as  they  affect  social  relations.  I  see  your 
pomt.  You  assume  it  is  necessary  that  we  shall  have  no  laws  against 
interm  arri  age — — ■ 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  never  assumed  we  should  not  have 
any  laws  against  intermarriage. 
Mr.  Murphy.  You  assumed  probably  that  I  thought  so. 
Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  did  not.  I  am  getting  your  views  and  the  views 
of  your  organization  upon  the  injustice  of  a  discrimination  against 
these  people  commg  to  this  country,  and  then  the  next  question  is, 
if  you  say  that  is  unjust  and  discriminatory,  then  I  want  to  know 
why  you  discriminate  against  them  as  soon  as  they  come  here  in 
regard  to  marriage  ? 
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Mr.  MtTRPHY.  I  think  the  question  is  hardly  fair.  Nobody  is  pro- 
posing anything  of  the  kind.  We  have  in  the  United  States  a  great 
body  of  Asiatic  citizens  who  -will  not  amalgamate  with  us.  Nobody 
questions  the  patriotism  of  the  Hebrews. 

Mr.  E.AKEE.  The  Hebrews  intermarry. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Hebrews  do  not  intermarry  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  intend  to  tell  this  committee  that  Gentiles 
and  Jews  in  this  country  do  not  intermarry  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Will  Mr.  Sabath  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  say  yes,  because  I  have  married  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  know  the  old  Jewish  law  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  you  say  discrimination  you  mean  as  to  our 
foreign  relations,  in  reference  to  our  immigration  laws.  You  do  not 
speak  about  our  internal  afEairs,  as  to  whether  each  State  has  a 
certain  right  to  pass  laws  as  to  what  they  beheve  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  their  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  want  to  have  the  Doctor  and  his  organization 
state  in  the  record — ^and  I  am  going  to  be  open  and  aboveboard  about 
it  and  lay  my  cards  on  the  table — ^is  this.  These  gentlemen  say  this 
law  is  discriminatory,  that  it  excludes  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and 
he  wants  them  to  become  American  citizens.  I  want  to  know 
whether  or  not,  after  having  become  American  citizens,  he  wants 
to  discriminate  against  them  so  they  can  not  marry  whom  they  see 
fit,  and  if  he  is  in  favor  of  such  discrimination  why  does  he  ask  to  have 
the  discrimination  made.  That  will  go  back  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  legislation.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  a  whole,  the  Japanese  leaders  are  opposed  to 
intermarriage  with  Americans.  Nobody  has  suggested  anything 
of  that  kind.  The  marriages  we  have  had  of  that  kind  have  been 
almost  invariably  failures,  where  an  Oriental  male  marries  an  Ameri- 
can girl.  But  when  the  situation  is  reversed  that  is  not  always  true. 
It  is  the  species  of  the  American  girl  who  marries  an  Oriental  who 
causes  the  trouble,  and  the  results  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know,  speaking  broadly,  of  a  single 
missionary  who  has  worked  in  the  Orient  who  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
marriages. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  will  put  the  bald  question  and  statement 
that  you  and  your  organization  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  inter- 
marriage between  either  Chinese  or  Japanese  and  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  At  least  the  marriage  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  males 
with  American  women. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  advocate  the  intermarriage  of  the  females 
of  either  race  with  the  males  of  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  not  advocate  "it,  but  I  would  not  oppose, 
personally,  the  marriage  of  a  white  man  with  an  Oriental  woman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  would  discriminate  against  the  males  in 
favor  of  the  females  after  they  became  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  regard  to  marriage  ? 

Mr.  MxiRPHY.  If  you  are  speaking  in  the  legal  sense,  I  could  not  do 
that.     Personally,  it  is  different. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it,  supposing  the  law  could  be 
enacted ;  are  you  in  favor  of  that  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Discriminating  against  intermarriage  among  the  two 
races  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  you  would  have  no  objection  to  females 
intermarrying,  but  you  woidd  object  to  males  intermarrying,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Male  Orientals,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  MuTtPHY.  If  such  a  law  could  be  put  into  effect  I  would  have 
it  in  effect. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  opposed  to  colored  people  intermarrying  with 
white  people  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  both  races  to  inter- 
marry, would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  law  should  be  rigidly  and  strictly  enforced 
in  all  cases  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  between  Negroes  and 
whites  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  want  to  start  another  race  question  in  the  United 
States  by  bringing  over  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  making  them 
citizens,  but  still  opposing  their  assimilation  by  way  of  marriage,  and 
you  say  and  believe  that  you  and  your  organization  think  that  inter- 
marriage should  not  be  permissible  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  propose  to  start  a  race  question;  I  am  trying 
to  settle  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  can  you  prevent  one  if  you  permit  those  people 
to  come  here  in  any  munber  and  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  causes  a  race  question  ? 
Your  question  would  intimate  that,  you  beheve  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  between  the  white  and  black  races  is  the  cause  of  a  race 
question  ? 

Mr.  RA.KER.  Hardly  that.  I  hope  you  do  not  understand  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  that  does  not  cause  a  race  question  between  the 
white  and  black  races,  how  woidd  it  cause  a  race  question  here  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  a  race  question.  We  have  a  race  question 
between  the  Negroes  and  the  white  race. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  not  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  can  not  assimilate. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  associate  with  them  in  your  churches  or 
in  your  homes,  and  you  do  not  intermarry  with  them  1 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  right-. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  believe  that  condition  should  continue  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  R,AKER.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
associating  with  the  Americans  in  their  homes,  in  their  churches,  in 
their  home  life,  and  intermarrying,  would  you  ? 
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Mr.  Mtjephy.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  their  intermarrying.  As 
to  the  remainder,  I  have  no  objection.  The  Japanese  of  the  Orient 
are  not  negroes.  That  is  where  the  Cahfornia  point  of  view  is  mis- 
taken, and  the  Japanese  resent  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  they  resent,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  what  you  and  your  organization  stands  for. 

Mr.  MuEPHT.  i  think  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  what  we  stand 
for. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  think  there  should  be  an  assimilation  so  far  as 
domestic  relations ,  and  sociability  are  concerned,  in  the  way  of 
associating  at  social  parties,  in  churches,  and  in  homes,  between  the 
two  races,  that  is,  between  the  orientals  and  Americans,  in  every- 
thing except  intermarriage  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Do  you  refer  to  a  law  or  simply  what  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  generally  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  attitude  of  yourself  and  your 
organization  in  asking  for  this  legislation  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  would  not  expect  me  to  say  what  the  organi- 
zation stands  for  on  a  question  that  has  never  been  before  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  MtnaPHY.  I  say  you  would  not  expect  me  to  make  an  expres- 
sion as  to  what  our  organization  would  stand  for  in  reference  to  a 
question  which  has  never  been  before  the  organization. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  before  your  organization  if  I  read  these  papers 
right,  these  papers  which  have  been  presented  to  the  committee,  that 
is  these  immigration  statistics,  as  they  stand  here  in  black-faced  type, 
referring  to  just  what  I  have  been  asking  you.  I  am  going  on  the 
written  record  which  is  already  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  what  section  is  that.  Judge  ? 

Mr!  Raker.  I  will  read  the  paragraph  before  I  get  through. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  refer- 
ence in  this  biU  to  any  such  action. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  you  want  to  go  into  that  matter  concerning  which 
Dr.  Gulick  testified  before  the  committee,  you  should  examine  Dr. 
Gulick  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  opened  the  question  by  bringing  gentlemen 
here  to  testify  in  regard  to  immigration,  and  I  say  unhesitatingly 
that  upon  my  cross-examination,  based  upon  their  own  testimony,  I 
will  show  that  there  are  going  to  be  more  immigrants  come  in  here 
imder  their  plan  than  under  the  present  plan,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  oppose  the  existing  laws  and  change  them,  we  ought  to  know  what 
objection  they  have  to  the  present  law.  Let  us  find  out  what  the 
objections  of  this  organization  are.  Here  is  an  organization  that  is 
supposed  to  include  people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
I  thmk  this  committee  ought  of  know  whether  these  people 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  suggest  that  the  questions  be  asked,  and  then  if 
they  are  not  in  legal  and  proper  form  somebody  can  object  to  the 
question  and  the  Chairman  can  rule  and  we  will  be  able  to  get  along. 
We  really  are  not  getting  anywhere  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  may  be  excused. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  WELTY,  A  EEPEESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  in  my  own  mind,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not  then  members,  the  meaning  of  certain 
clauses  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  quite  the  proper  meaning.  That  act,  on  page  5,  section  3, 
reads  as  follows : 

Unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  existing  treaties,  persons  who  are  natives  of  islands 
not  possessed  by  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  situate  south  of 
the  twentieth  parallel  latitude  north,  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  meridian 
of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and  north  of  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude  south, 
or  who  are  natives  of  any  country,  province,  or  dependency  situate  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich 
and  east  of  the  fiftieth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and  south  of  the 
fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  north,  except  that  portion  of  said  territory  situate  between 
the  fiftieth  and  the  sixty-fourth  meridians  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  the 
twenty-fourth  and  thirty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude  north,  and  no  alien  now  in  any 
way  excluded  from,  or  prevented  from  entering,  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Jenks,  in  his  work  on  the  immigration  problem,  on  page  387, 
has  this  to  say: 

Japan  and  her  possessions  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  restricted  area,  and  indeed 
that  was  the  objection  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  proposed  method  of  exclu- 
sion, so  far  as  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  plan. 

I  notice  in  the  map  which  is  attached  to  the  act  of  February  5, 
1917,  that  the  barred  portion  seems  to  exclude  Japan  as  read  in  that 
act.     Am  I  right  in  that  proposition  1 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  hearings  at  the  time  the 
act  was  before  the  conamittee  and  read  the  statements  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  There  was  considerable  dispute  on  that  subject 
at  that  time.  I  believe  the  text  was  changed  in  conference  between 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  asking  that  of  the  chairman,  because  I  knew  he 
was  a  member  of  this  committee  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  map  show  the  line  1 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  map  shows  the  line  indistinctly,  and  there  is  very 
little  explanation  on  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  The  section  which  you  have  just  read  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  natives  of  Asia  who  come  from  lands  lying  west  of 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Green- 
wich, and  that  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  crosses  the  RepubUc 
of  China,  from  north  to  south,  just  a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the 
Repubhc.  By  that  provision  all  natives  of  British  India,  Burma, 
Siam,  French  Indo-China,  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  a  portion 
of  southeastern  Siberia  are  excluded.  The  same  section  excludes 
natives  of  the  Asiatic  islands  situated  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel 
north,  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  meridian  east  from  Green- 
wich, and  north  of  the  tenth  parallel  south.  ,  Included  in  these  islands 
are  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo.  By  this  section  it  would  seem 
that  some  reference  is  made  to  natives  of  China,  but  I  understand 
that  Chinese  are  not  affected,  as  they  are  excluded  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act.  This  section  does  not  affect 
Japanese  at  all,  as  Japan  is  located  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel. 
Fihpmos  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  section, 
as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  possessions  of  the  United  States.     I 
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shall  ask  that  the  map  showing  the  territoiies  referred  to  in  the  law- 
is  included  in  the  report  of  this  hearing. 

(The  map  referred  to  is  made  a  part  of  these  hearings.) 

STATEMENT  OF  REVEREND  SIDNEY  L.  GTTLICK,  D.  D.,  SEC- 
RETARY, EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Mr.  Raker.  Doctor,  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  you 
submitted  to  the  committee  headed,  "National  Committee  for  Con- 
structive Immigration  Legislation,"  and  that  contains  a  list  of  the 
men  who  are  on  the  committee;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  actually  members  of  this  committee  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wbo  is  the  executive  board  of  this  committee  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  executive  board  is  the  small  group  in  the  center 
there.  You  will  find  on  the  last  page,  without  number,  a  list  of  the 
executive  committee — ^Hamilton  Holt,  myself,  John  Collier,  Dr.  A. 
G.  Lawson,  J.  B.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Bremer,  Stephen  P.  Dug- 
gan,  and  Charles  Stelzle. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  headquarters  at  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  committee  hold  meetiags  ? 

Dr.  Gxn^icK.  From  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  it  made  the  tentative  proposed  plan  which  you 
submitted  to  the  committee  and  testified  to  the  other  day  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  revise  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  gone  over  this  proposed  legislation, 
have  they  ?  < 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  Yes;  it  has  been  gradually  developing,  and  they  report 
at  meetings  as  to  various  points. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  executive  board  went  over  the  matter,  and  it  is 
their  desire  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  this  matter  been  submitted  to  that  committee, 
as  I  read  from  this  pamphlet  National  Committee  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation.  The  persons  named  in  the  following  list 
have  in  their  individual  capacity  indorsed  the  principles  and  program 
of  the  movement  for  comprehensive  and  constructive  immigration 
legislation  ?  This  committee  have  indorsed  this  form  of  legislation, 
have  they  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  legislation  which  you  read  to  us  the 
other  day  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  the  entire  committee  are  in  favor  of  it, 
without  exception,  except  all  those  who  are  withdrawn  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  in  regard  to 
that.  The  executive  committee  was  formulating  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  general  principles,  and  when  we  received  the  assurance 
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from  these  thousand  men  that  they  believed  in  those  general  prin- 
ci|)les,  then  the  executive  committee  imdertook  to  embody  those 
principles  in  a  specific  program  of  legislation.  As  this  specific 
program  of  legislation  became  formulated,  the  printed  documents 
were  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  With  reference  to 
certain  points  about  which  we  were  stiU  in  doubt  we  sent  out  a  refer- 
endum letter  to  a  large  number  whom  we  regarded  as  the  most 
representative  individuals,  and  got  their  replies,  and  then  in  this 
latest  form  we  have  sent  it  out  to  the  whole  body  of  the  committee 
again. 

Mr.  Rakek.  The  only  purpose  of  this  board  is  to  find  out  the 
generality  and  publicity  of  this  proposed  legislation,  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  large  body  of  people  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  plan  which  this  executive  committee  indorsed, 
includes  specifically  the  following  section  7 : 

That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  and  of  special 
treatment  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico, 
shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  namely,  the  acts  of  July  5,  1984,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1888,  May  5,  1892,  November  3,  1893,  July  7,  1898,  April  30,  1900,  June  6, 
1900,  March  3,  1901,  April  29,  1902,  February  20,  1907,  August  24,  1912,  June  13, 
1913,  and  all  amendments  to  the  same. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  committee  of  a 
thousand  stands  for  ? 
Dr.  GuLicK.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Raker  (reading]: 

Sen.  8.  That  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5, 1917,  establishing  specified 
geographical  zones  the  natives  from  which  are  excluded,  is  hereby  repealed.  Also 
the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  which  provides  that  "no  aUen 
now  in  any  way  excluded  from  or  prevented  from  entering  the  United  States"  is 
hereby  repealed. 

This  committee  of  a  thousand  stands  for  that  also,  the  executive 
committee  and  the  cluirch  organizations  that  you  have  represented  ? 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  I  think  so.  1  would  like  to  state  in  regard  to  that 
that  the  church  organizations  have  definitely,  so  far  as  the  Federal 
council  of  the  churches  is  concerned,  declined  to  go  into  any  details 
as  to  a  legislative  program. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Then  make  it  separate,  Doctor.  The  committee  of  a 
thousand  stands  for  the  legislation  as  presented  in  the  pamphlet  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  If  it  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  record,  I  want  to 
insert  in  full  now  as  a  part  of  my  examination  the  pamphlet  headed: 
"Revised  Edition,  Our  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Laws." 

Mr.  Wbltt.  You  want  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  the  whole  draft. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  inserted. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

National  Committee  fob  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation — ^A  National 
Program  for  the  Regulation  of  Immigration  and  the  Americanization  of 
Immigrants. 

Among  the  most  pressing  questions  before  the  United  States  is  that  of  immigration. 

A  wise  regulation  of  immigration  will  have  most  important  bearings  on  the  con- 
servation of  living  standards  and  on  unemployment,  unrest  and  class  conflict,  condi- 
tions which  provide  the  fertile  soil  for  the  propagation  of  Bolshevism.     Prompt  action 
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is  necessary.  But  action  in  blind  haste  is  not  the  action  needed.  America  has  not 
yet  brought  statesmanship  to  bear  on  her  immigration  problem.  Prompt  action  is 
needed,  but  this  action  must  have  a  fact  basis,  must  be  guided  by  clearly  understood 
principles,  and  its  results  must  be  understood  advance.  Otherwise  it  might  be  better 
not  to  act  at  all. 

The  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation  has  for  five 
years  studied  the  problem  of  immigration,  in  its  domestic  and  international  bearings. 
Its  principles,  stated  with  detail,  have  received  the  indorsement  of  1,000  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  in  all  sections  of  America.  Proposed  amendments  to  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  have  now  been  drafted  with  the  aid  of  persons 
experienced  in  legislation,  in  statistics,  in  labor  questions,  and  in  international  law. 

The  amendments  provide  for  the  following  main  objects: 

1.  The  regulation  of  all  immigration  on  a  percentage  principle,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  each  people  or  mother-tongue  group  separately  but  impartially. 

2.  The  annual  admission  from  3  to  10  per  ceiit  of  those  of  each  people  alreadjr  nat- 
uralized, including  the  American-born  children  of  that  people  as  recorded  in  the 
censuig  of  1920. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  immigration  commission  to  determine  annually  the  rate 
within  the  specified  limits,  with  power  to  admit  or  exclude  labor  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  formulate  plans  for  the  distribution  of  immigration,  and  to  deal  with 
other  specified  and  exceptional  matters  of  importance,  including  the  formulation 
of  educational  standards  for  naturalization. 

4.  The  raising  of  the  standards  of  qualification  for  citizenship  and  the  extension  of 
the  privileges  of  naturalization  to  everyone  who  is  qualified. 

5.  The  separation  of  the  citizenship  of  a  wife  from  that  of  her  husband. 

6.  The'  repeal  of  all  laws  dealing  specifically  and  differentially  with  the  Chinese. 
The  proposed  amendments  will  secure  many  important  results.    The  regulation  of 

immigration  proposed  will  permit  more  immigration  from  northwest  Europe  than 
will  be  likely  to  come.  It  will  hold  immigration  from  south,  east,  and  north 
Europe  to  definite  arid  manageable  proportions,  regulating  it  according  to  our  needs 
as  determined  by  an  immigration  commission.  It  will  thoroughly  and  permanently 
protect  the  Pacific  Coast  States  from  all  dangers  of  immigration  from  Asia.  And  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  recognizes  the  just  claim  of  Asiatics  to  receive  such  courtesy  and 
dignity  of  treatment  as  we  give  to  every  other  race  and  people,  and  which  treatment 
our  treaties  pledge  us  to  give.  Our  laws  will  be  freed  from  differential  and  humili- 
ating race  legislation. 

IMPORTANT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1.  The  proposed  law  will  admit  as  immigrants  from  each  people  only  so  many  as  we 
can  hope  to  Americanize — ^because  it  will  allow  an  annual  immigration  of  newcomers' 
only  in  proportion  to  those  of  that  people  who  have  already  become  American 
citizens. 

2.  It  will  provide  a  competent  commission  to  deal  continuously  with  the  ever- 
changing  problems  of  immigration  as  they  arise,  with  power  to  adjust  the  percentage 
rate  from  year  to  year  and  to  deal  with  special  exigencies  of  labor  and  of  human 
needs,  and  for  the  first  time  in-  the  history  of  the  immigration  question  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  and  comprehensively  the  basic  problem  of  the  distribution  of  immigra- 
tion. 

3.  It  will  protect  American  labor  from  dangers  of  unregulated  immigration,  help 
maintain  American  economic,  social,  and  hygienic  labor  standards  and  tend  thus  to 
remove  the  present  widespread  industrial  and  social  discontent. 

4.  It  will  tend  to  stabilize  business  by  preventing  extreme  fluctuations  of  available 
labor  which  result  in  overproduction  and  then  in  stagnation  of  business  with  unem- 
ployment of  labor,  causing  incalculable  suffering,  anxiety  and  loss,  and  increasingly 
ominous  unrest. 

5.  It  will  raise  the  standards  of  naturalization,  promote  more  intelligent  practice 
of  citizenship,  and  secure  a  higher  efficiency  for  our  democracy. 

6.  It  will  prevent  a  sudden  large  influx  from  any  new  people  having  few,  if  any, 
representatives  already  among  us,  and  restrain  immigration  from  peoples  that  do 
not  readily  assimilate  with  our  people;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  will  increasingly 
open  the  doors  to  those  who  do  assimilate. 

7.  It  will  prevent  large  numbers  of  uneducated  and  wholly  unqualified  foreign- 
born  women  from  voting  merely  because  their  husbands  may  have  become  natural- 
ized citizens.  It  will  require  such  women  personally  to  qualify  for  citizenship 
if  they  desire  to  have  the  privilege  of  citizens. 

8.  It  will  give  privileges  of  citizenship  to  every  individual  who  will  properly  qualify 
for  the  same.     The  provisions  will  remove  in  a  fundamental  way  the  cause  of  Japanese 
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i  rritation  and  indignation.  We  give  citizenship  to  many  non-Caucasians,  such  as 
Tartars,  Finns,  and  Hungarians;  Turks,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  Hindus;  Mexicans  and 
South  Americans;  Zulus,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  and  men  from  any  tribe  in  Africa;  but  we 
deny  it  to  Chinese  and  Japanese.  This  is  why  both  Japanese  and  Chinese  regard  our 
naturalization  laws  as  ignominious  and  humiliating. 

The  proposed  bill  wUl  remove  from  our  laws  this  humiliation,  which  is  increasingly 
resented  not  only  by  Asiatics  in  this  land,  but  also  by  their  peoples  in  Asia,.  Yet  in 
doing  away  with  our  differential  treatment  of  Asiatics  no  danger  will  be  incurred  of 
large  immigration  from  Asia.  On  a  5  per  cent  rate  the  permissible  immigration  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  would  be  for  many  years  smaller  than  that  which  now  comes 
yearly. 

9.  It  will  harmonize  America's  policy  with  her  treaty  obligations  to  China,  which 
obligations  are  violated  by  our  present  special  Chinese  legislation. 

(o)  The  treaty  of  1880  says '  'the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit, 
or  suspend  the  coming  or  residence  of  Chinese  laborers,  but  may  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibit it."  In  1904  Congress,  nevertheless,  enacted  a  law  that  "all  laws  regulating,  sus- 
pending, or  prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  are  hereby  reenacted,  extended, 
and  continued  without  msdification,  limitation,  or  condition." 

(6)  The  treaty  furthermore  says,  that  "Chinese  in  the  United  States  *  *  *  shall 
be  accorded  all  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation."  Beginning,  however,  in  1882,  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  dozen  laws  dealing  differentially  with  the  Chinese,  all  in  marked 
conflict  with  this  requirement  of  the  treaty.  In  1888  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  the  Scott  act  of  that  year  was  "in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 
1868  and  of  the  supplemental  treaty  of  1880,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  invalid. 
*  *  *  Tliiscourtisnotacensorof  the  morals  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment." That  law,  however,  is  still  in  force,  as  well  as  all  the  others  establishing  differ- 
ential treatment. 

By  voluntarily  setting  right  our  relations  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  we  will  secure 
among  them  those  feelings  of  good  will  for  and  confidence  in  us  that  are  essential  not 
only  to  successful  commercial  relations,  but  also  to  permanent  international  peace.  If 
we  wish  in  the  decades  ahead  to  forestall  the  much  discussed  and  widely  .expected  con- 
flict of  the  white  and  yellow  races  for  the  domination  of  the  world,  we  must  begin  now 
to  put  into  practice  the  universal  and  inescapable  principles  of  justice,  fair  dealing, 
and  brotherhood. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  repeal  our  treaty-breaking  laws  and  to  apply  the  golden 
rule  and  the  plain  principles  of  international  honor  to  our  dealings  with  the  Chinese. 

Every  American  citizen  who  approves  these  principles  and  will  aid  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation. 

Contributions,  small  and  large,  are  urgently  needed  for  carrying  on  nation-wide 
education  in  the  principles  and  program  of  this  movement. 

Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Secretary. 
Albert  G.  Lawson,  Acting  Treasurer. 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  Yorh  City. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  church  organization  do  not  advocate  this  ? 

Dr.  GtJLicK.  I  would  not  say  that.  They  have  taken  no  action  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  will  put  it  that  way,  that  the  church  organizations 
have  taken  no  action  as  to  this  special  legislation  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Nor  have  they  acted  upon  the  special  provisions  of 
this  bill? 

Dr.  Gulick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  any  of  the  correspondence  in  which  you 
obtained  the  approval  and  consent  of  these  thousand  members  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  have  the  letters  from  all  individuals  expressing  their 
indorsement. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  letters  that  you  sent  and  received  from  one 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Welty,  LL.  D.,  Member  of  Congress,  of  Lima,  Ohio  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  from  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  Mr.  Welty  indorse  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  ? 
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Dr.  GuLicK.  I  understood  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Rakek.  What? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes,  recording  his  acceptance  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Does  Mr.  Welty  stand  for  section  9  of  this  proposed 
le^lation  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  same  matter  was  before 
this  committee  last  year,  and  hearings  held  upon  it  for  some  weeks, 
and,  with  one  dissenting  vote,  turned  down  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  That  is  not  my  responsibility.  It  is  for  him  to  square 
himself. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  not  talking  about  Mr.  Welty  now.  I  am  talking 
about  the  fact  that  hearings  on  this  same  bill,  a  bill  by  Miss  Rankin, 
were  held  before  this  committee,  and  the  committee  turned  the 
whole  matter  down  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  against  the  vote  of  one 
gentleman,  a  man  from  Buffalo  ? 

Dr.  Guxick.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  recall  in  detail  just  what  you 
are  referring  to.     You  say  this  biU.     Which  biU  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Rakek.  Your  proposed  plan. 

Dr.  GxnLicK.  My  proposed  plan  was  before  this  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.     One  section  of  your  plan  taken  up  by  you. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  section  9. 

The  Chairman.  The  right  of  women  to  be  naturalized  in  their  own 
name  although  married. 

Dr.  GuLiGK.  No;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  know 
what  you  refer  to  now.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  there  was 
any  such  action  taken. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  has  that  proposition  been  presented  to  this 
organization  of  churches,  the  provisions  of  section  9  ? 

Dr.  GtTLiCK.  No,  not  to  the  churches. 

Mr.  Raker.  So,  then,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  not 
indorsed  the  provision  of  the  proposed  section  9 1 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Nor  any  of  the  proposed  sections.  The  Council  of 
Churches  has  never  indorsed  any  specific  program  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  puts  it  in  a  different  light. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  from  the 
beginning  of  my  statement  day  before  yesterday.  The  churches  do 
advocate  the  general  principles  of  truth,  righteousness  and  brother- 
hood; these  must  be  applied  in  dealing  with  immigration;  they  must 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  protection  of  American 
standards  of  labor,  that  there  will  be  friendliness  manifested,  that 
the  American  institutions  shall  be  preserved,  that  democracy  will  be 
protected,  and  that  there  will  be  right  international  relations.  All 
this  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  proper  interests 
of  all  the  nations  concerned.     That  is  as  far  as  the  churches  will  go. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  we  may  say  that  the  principles  of  your  proposed 
section  7  which  repeals  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  have  not  been 
acted  upon  nor  indorsed  by  the  churches  and  this  organization  at  all  ? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  it  would  be  improper  to  say  that  the  churches 
of  America,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion of  churches,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  requested  or  indorsed  a 
plan  as  specified  in  section  7,  repealing  the  Chinese  exclusion  law? 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  correct.  I  tried  to  say  that  day  before 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  saves  us  a  lot  of  time.  And  the  same  is  true 
with  section  8,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1917? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Where  it  attempts  to  repeal  the  provision  excluding 
aliens  from  American  territory,  which  is  intended  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese — the  federation  of  churches  or  other  organiza- 
tions, or  any  body  of  churches  have  not  requested  or  asked  for  that 
legslation  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  if  any  one  says  they  have  they  would  be  stat- 
ing that  which  is  not  a  fact  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  same  way  with  section  9  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  That  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  be  amended  by  strikiiig  out  sections  3  and 
4  and  by  substituting  therefor  the  words:  "The  citizenship  of  a  wife  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  independent  of  that  of  her  husband,  male  and  female  aliens  being  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  naturalization  independently.  If  a  female  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  marry  an  alien,  she  shall  not  forfeit  her  United  States  citizenship.  If  a 
female  alien  shall  marry  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  not  thereby  acquire 
the  status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  required  to  qualify  for  natural- 
ization in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law." 

And  the  same  would  be  true  as  to  sections  7  and  8,  which  we  have 
just  read,  of  your  proposed  legislation  ? 

Dr.  GuxicK.  Exactly  the  same  way  with  every  item. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  when  you  get  down  to  any  action  of  the  federation 
of  churches,  the  only  thing  they  have  done  or  said  is  that  they  beheve 
our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enacted  and  so  administered  as  to 
deal  frankly  and  fairly  and  honestly  and  squarely  with  all,  and  aU 
alike? 

Dr.  GtiLicK.  A  little  more  than  that;  immigration  should  be  regu- 
lated with  regard  to  the  amount  which  comes  in  and,  after  they  get 
in,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  questions  of  registration  and 
education  and  naturalization  so  as  to  promote  the  right  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  regard  to  Americanizing? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  organizations  are  in  favor  of  and  want  to  carry 
out  the  present  law  on  the  statute  books  in  regard  to  information 
and  education  of  the  alien  population,  to  the  end  that  they  might,  be 
Americanized  as  early  as  possible? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  and  if  it  is  necessary,  to  have  additional  laws. 
It  is  not  merely  to  carry  out  the  present  laws.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  churches  feel  that  the  present  methods  are  not  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  church  organizations  are  in  favor  of  and  in- 
dorse the  plan  of  registration;  they  think  that  would  be  a  good 
thing? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  a  little  different.  I  wish  I  had  that  full  reso- 
lution.    Do  you  not  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  find  it.  We  have  made  a  copy  in  the 
record. 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  We  have  sent  it  on  numerous  occasions  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  because  that  resolution  was  handled  at  the  different 
meetings  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  a  rather  long  resolution. 
When  we  came  to  the  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  month,  early  in 
May,  the  objection  was  raised  that  the  proposed  resolution  was  too 
long,  and  that  it  should  be  made  briefer;  the  first  draft  of  it  a  briefer 
resolution  which  I  made  the  committee  rejected,  requiring  another 
one,  which  I  finally  framed,  and  which  is  what  the  chairman  read 
day  before  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  it  here. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  The  longer  resolution  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  short  one. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  wish  we  had  the  longer  one,  because  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  put  it  this  way,  that  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  the 
Orient,  which,  of  course,  handles  all  these  matters  in  detail^  referred 
to  the  regulation  of  immigration  and  the  registration  of  immigrants 
and  the  education  of  immigrants  and  the  amendment  of  the  natural- 
ization laws  as  instances  of  the  kind  of  things  that  probably  would 
be  desirable,  without  committing  themselves  in  any  specific  way  to 
any  particular  form. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  Doctor,  going  back  to  this  organization,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  thousand  people  whose  names  you  have  pre- 
sented here  in  this  little  pamphlet  did  not  read  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  you  have  presented  here,  particularly  sections  7  and  8,  and 
agree  to  their  provisions  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  In  the  latest  form  that  is  true,  but  in  the  early 
form 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  it  should  be  put  in  this  way,  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  7  reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  and 
of  special  treatment  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed;  namely,  the  acts  of  July  5, 
1884,  September  13,  1888,  May  5,  1892,  November  3,  1893,  July  7,  1898,  April  30,  1900, 
June  6,  1900,  March  3,  1901,  April  29,  1902,  February  20,  1907,  August  24,  1912,  June 
13,  1913,  and  all  amendments  to  the  same. 

And  the  provisions  in  section  8  reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  8.  That  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  establishing 
specified  geographical  zones  the  natives  from  which  are  excluded,  is  hereby  repealed. 
Also  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5, 1917,  which  provides  that  "no  alien 
now  in  any  way  excluded  from  or  prevented  from  entering  the  United  States  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States"  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  the  provisions  of  section  9  reading  as  follows : 

That  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  be  amended  by  striking  out  sections  3  and  4  and 
by  substituting  therefor  the  words:  "The  citizenship  of  a  wife  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  independent  of  that  of  her  husband,  male  and  female  aliens  being  required  to 
qualify  for  naturalization  independently.  If  a  female  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  marry  an  alien,  she  shall  not  forfeit  her  United  States  citizenship.  If  a  female 
alien  shall  marry  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  not  thereby  acquire  the 
status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  required  to  qualify  for  natural- 
ization in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  law  " — 

were  not  shown  to  the  members  of  this  committee  whose  names 
appear  in  the  pamphlet,  and  they  did  not  agree  to  those  three  separate 
individual  sections  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  quite  a  fair  state- 
ment of  it.     A  fair  statement  would  be  this,  that  they  agreed,  first 
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of  all,  to  the  general  principles,  and  then  when  our  executive  com- 
mittee, with  associated  members,  took  these  general  principles 
and  put  them  into  the  form  of  a  bill,  immediately  they  were  all 
presented  copies  of  this  statement  as  to  what  we  thought  was  desir- 
able, and  we  have  not  received  any  objections,  so  that  virtually  they 
have  seen  them,  but  they  did  not  see  them  when  they  joined. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  right.  Then  the  general  principles  here 
in  regard  to  standards  of  living,  provisions  for  the  care  of  aliens  and 
the  protection  of  lives  and  property,  were  sent  out  in  the  general 
principles  to  these  men,  and  they  agreed  to  them  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  which  you 
presented  to  the  committee  and  which  you  have  discussed — these 
members  have  not  assented  to  such  legislation,  nor  requested  it 
individually  or  by  letter,  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  statement,  either. 
This  abbreviation  which  is  here  on  page  2  is  very  much  cut  down 
from  the  statenaent  to  which  they  gave  their  assent.  The  statement 
to  which  they  gave  their  assent  was  on  a  folder,  and  implicitly  in 
those  principles  was  the  amendment  of  the  present  laws  in  harmony 
with  these  principles. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  that  these  thousand 
people  did  not  request  or  consent  by  letter  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 7,  8  and  9  that  I  have  called  your  attention  to  specifically;  they 
just  agreed  to  your  general  circular  which  you  sent  out  before  you 
promulgated  this  document,  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  We  sent  them  this  document  in  substantially  the  pres- 
ent form;  it  went  to  them  in  March,  and  we  have  had  correspondence 
with  quite  a  number,  and  quite  a  number  have  written  in  in  most 
enthusiastic  terms,  and  the  others  by  their  silence  have  given  their 
consent. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  have  not  affirmatively  indorsed  it  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No.  If  you  desire,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  put 
that  question  to  them;  to  write  to  them  and  ask  them  to  express  their 
opinion  affirmatively  or  negatively  with  reference  to  this  specific 
proposal. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  only  thing  I  want  was  to  have  the  record  show,  as 
it  does  show,  that  those  thousand  people  whose  names  are  in  this  pam- 
phlet have  not  in  writing  or  affirmatively  assented  to  or  requested 
Congress  to  enact  the  provisions  of  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  your  pro- 
posed plan  of  immigration  legislation. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Affirmatively  they  have  not  taken  action. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  it  might  be  said,  then,  generally,  that  the  church 
organizations  or  the  thousand  people  have  not  by  writing  requested 
Congress  to  enact  those  three  subdivisions  of  the  bill  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Not  by  writing,  but  by  impUcation  they  have,  be- 
cause they  have  received  these  documents,  and  if  they  objected  to 
them,  being  members,  it  was  their  duty  to  say  they  did  not  believe  in 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  notice  that  your 
bill  which  by  implication,  we  wiU  assume,  the  thousand  prominent 
citizens  and  the  church  organizations  have  indorsed,  makes  free  all 
immigration  as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  says 
nothing  with  regard  to  Mexico.     Do  you  think  that  the  committee  of 
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one  thousand  has  given  that  any  study  and  makes  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  committee  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  think  the  fair  answer  to  that  is  that  they  have  not 
given  specific  thought  to  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  signing  of  those  names  there  as  their  in- 
dorsement to  the  proposed  bill  as  presented  here  should  not  be  taken 
by  the  members  of  this  committee  as  having  any  weight  if  it  comes  to 
that  detail  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  important,  because  that  problem  comes  up 
oh  every  revision  bill.  Hds  your  executive  committee  discussed 
Canadian  and  Mexican  immigration  and  immigration  problems  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  That  question  was  up  in  our  group  that  got  together 
with  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Amounting,  all  told,  to  how  many  men  ? 

Dr.  GxJLicK.  Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  conclusion  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  This  thing  was  their  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  A  free  immigration  as  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  restriction,  going  or  coming  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes ;  no  restriction. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  change  in  the  laws  regarding  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  They  did  not  care  to  take  any  action  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  discuss  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  There  was  some  talk  about  Mexico ;  the  comiag  in  at 
the  present  time  of  large  numbeis  which  are  creating  difficulties  was 
raised  and  we  considered  it.  But  may  I  add  at  this  point,  that  we  do 
not  regard  what  we  have  here  as  an  adequate  biU ;  you  will  remember 
that  in  my  address  the  other  day  I  stated  that  we  did  not  care  to 
introduce  a  biU  of  our  own.  We  would  like  to  present  this  general 
policy  and  plan  and  let  you  take  it  and  phrase  it  in  more  legal  terms 
and  add  to  it  here  and  there  the  things  that  may  be  necessary.  We 
are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  many  little  details  of  it,  those  are 
mere  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  constructive  immigration 
legislative  program  runs  only  to  these  items,  and  this  House  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Committee  can  fix  up  all  the  other  ones  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  And  if  you  do  not  feel  that  these  particular  details 
on  the  Mexican  question  or  the  Canadian  question  are  wise,  we  would 
not  object  at  all  to  your  making  changes. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  it  should  be  stated  in  the  hearings  that  the 
percentage  plan  first  became  a  matter  of  record  through  the  bill  of 
Senator  Dillingham,  introduced  about  the  time  the  literacy  test  bill 
\v;as  being  perfected.  The  percentage  restriction  plan  of  Senator  Dil- 
lingham attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
introduced  a  duplicate  of  that  bill  in  the  House  in  the  year  1913,  I 
think,  and  brought  it  before  this  committee  and  undertook  to  develop 
iirAs  a  substitute  for  the  literacy  test  plan.  Not  only  Senator  Dilling- 
ham and  myself,  but  a  great  many  others  at  that  time  thought  that 
the  percentage  restriction  plan,  which  was  one  of  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  Congressional  investigating  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Jenks  and  the  late  Judge  Burnett  were  members,  was  a  good  plan, 
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but  when  the  conunittee  and  others  began  to  study  the  percentage 
plan  they  ran  at  once  into  this  matter  of  the  Asiatic  question,  both  an 
economical  and  a  racial  viewpoint,  and  fotmd  it  at  that  time  to  be 
impractical. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  May  I  add  that  I  think  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented it  was  impractical.  I  think  a  plan  providing  for  the  10  per  cent 
admission  of  those  who  are  already  here  would  admit  far  too  many. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposed  percentage  then  was  subject  to  any 
desirable  change?  Do  you  know  that  the  organization  known  as  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League,  which  has  been  long  in  existence, 
is  at  present  advocating  a  percentage  restriction  from  countries 
except  oriental  countries,  which  are  to  be  left  as  now  affected  by 

f  resent  laws,  and  proposing  that  the  restriction  be  from  20  per  cent, 
believe,  as  the  mmimum,  to  40  per  cent  as  the  maximum  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  too  heavy  a  per- 
centage ? 

Dr.  Gulice:.  The  basis  is  a  little  different.  In  their  basis  they 
exclude  American-born  children  of  the  particular  peoples,  and  make 
as  a  basis  only  the  naturalized  of  that  people.  I  have  not  studied  the 
particular  statistics  with  reference  to  how  that  would  work  out  and 
whether -the  maximum  of  40  per  cent  would  be  the  same,  I  would 
like  to  look  at  the  figures.  My  judgment  on  that  matter  would 
depend  entirely  upon  how  the  matter  would  actually  work  out. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  as  a  matter  of  good  policy  do  you  think  that 
if  we  should  adopt  any  percentage  plan,  we  should  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  citizens  who  have  become  citizens  by  beiag  bom 
here  and  citizens  who  have  become  citizens  by  being  naturaUzed  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No;  I  think  the  desirable  thing  is  that  the  children 
who  are  born  here  should  be  included  in  the  fundamental  basis,  for 
this  reason,  that  those  aliens  who  come  here  as  males  only  and  do  not 
have  children  and  do  not  settle  down  here,  and  whose  children  do  not 

fo  through  the  institutions  of  learning  are  very  much  less  likely  to 
ecome  Americanized  than  those  who  settle  down  and  have  children. 
The  admission  into  the  basal  figme  of  American-born  children  who 
speak  a  foreign  language  constitutes  an  important  element  in  deter- 
miaingthe  assimUability  of  that  people. 

Mr.  Welty.  a  child  born  in  a  certain  country  has  no  power  over 
its  destiny  and  would  naturally  accept  the  language  more  readily  of 
that  country  than  those  who  are  drawn  here  because  of  these  institu- 
tions. Why  would  it  not  be  fairer  to  base  your  percentage  upon  those 
who  have  become  naturalized  rather  than  upon  the  children  who  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  where  they  are  born  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  would  not  strenuously  object  to  the  makiug  of  the 
basis  consist  only  of  those  who  are  naturaUzed. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  test,  after  all,  is  whether  or  not  they  wiU  assimi- 
late and  whether  or  not  they  wiU  accept  our  institutions. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Certaialy. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  the  child  does  not  know  anything  else  except  the 
coimtry  where  it  is  born,  but  the  parents  who  come  to  this  country 
have  taken  on  that  change. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  base  it  upon  the 
immigrants  ? 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  the  committee  tliinks  that  is  a  better  plan  I  should 
not  strenuously  object  to  it,  but  I  would  like  to  explain  the  reasoning 
which  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  proposal,  namely,  that 
newcomers  from  any  country  make  a  contract  with  those  who  speak 
their  own  language.  ChUdren  born  in  America  and  reared  in  a  for- 
eign language  speaking  home  speak  the  foreign  language;  but  they 
are  also  farther  along  in  the  processes  of  Americanization  than  are 
their  parents.  When  I  say  children,  I  dp  not  mean  infants,  but  I 
mean  those  who  have  gone  into  their  teens,  their  twenties  and  thirties. 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  would  become  American  citizens  anyhow  by 
virtue  of  their  birth  here,  would  they  not  ? 

Dr.  GxjLicK.  Certainly.  Now  if  the  newcomers  meet  only  a  small 
nimaber  of  Americanized  people,  including  American -bom  children 
who  have  learned  to  speak  English,  the  Americanizing  influence  they 
receive  is  slight.  If  people  come  here  and  do  not  have  children,  that 
would  cut  down  their  proportion  seriously.  It  seems  to  me  accord- 
ingly that  is  a  fair  item  to  enter  to  the  credit  of  a  people,  whether  or 
not  they  have  children  here. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Do  you  think  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  America 
is  high  ?         • 

Dr.  GxjLicK.  I  have  not  had  access  to  the  exact  statistics  on  the 
Japanese  birth  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Japanese  birth  rate  is  high  in 
Hawaii  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Nor  do  I  know  about  it  there.  I  do  know  it  is  not 
particularly  high  in  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  Figures  show  it  is  rather  high  in  Hawaii,  do  they 
not? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No;  I  was  very  much  astonished  when  I  looked  into 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  children  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  the  children  per  woman.  I  have  it  here  ia  this  volume, 
"American  Democracy  of  Japanese  Citizenship."  About  two  years' 
ago  I  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  statistics,  and  I  went  into  it 
just  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and.  I  have  embodied  the  results  and 
summaries  in  this  volume  entitled,  "American  Democracy  of  Japanese 
Citizenship."  One  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  I  made  was  that  the 
number  of  children  as  compared  to  the  number  of  women,  was  very 
small. 

The  Chairman.     How  large  was  it  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  If  I  could  put  my  hands  on  it  I  would  like  to  do  so. 
Well,  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  put  my  hands  on  it  right  now.  I 
did  not  suppose  that  was  coming  up,  but  I  can  enter  it  in  the  record, 
if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  Is  it  your 
belief  that  if  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  people  from  the  Orient 
were  permitted  to  come  in  in  a  small  percentage,  say,  five  per  cent, 
that  100  years  from  now  their  descendents  would  be  on  exact  equality 
with  all  the  other  people  in  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK^  If  we  give  them  equal  treatment,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  touch  hand  to  hand,  elbow  to  elbow, 
attend  the  same  schools,  and  be  buried  in  -the  same  cemeteries  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  we  permitted  them  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  intermarry? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  we  permit  them  to. 
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The  Chairman.  And  is  that  the  grand  dream  of  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  This  question  of  intermarriage  is  another  point- 
Whether  it  is  the  grand  dream  or  not  is  not  the  question  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  think  I  stated  the  other  day  that  the  proposal  which 
I  have  been  urging  for  some  years  now,  and  which  came  out  in  my 
first  book,  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a  very  well  financed  and  carefully 
organized  commission  of  experts  in  biology,  sociology,  and  psychol- 
ogy, to  study  the  exact  results  of  intermarriage  of  Americans  with 
Asiatics  who  are  here  in  this  country  and  also  in  Asia. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  reports  of  such  a  commission  should  be 
favorable  to  the  race  of  people  known  as  the  American  people,  then 
it  would  be  oflFensive  to  any  other  race. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Not  necessarily,  because  in  biology,  as  in  plant  life 
and  animal  life  below  man,  we  know  that  the  crossing  of  A  with  B 
might  be  bad,  while  the  crossing  of  A  with  C  may  be  good.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  crossing  of  the  white  with  the  black 
is  not  wise,  but  the  experience  which  I  have  had  and  studied  with 
reference  to  the  crossing  of  white  with  yellow  is  not  convincing ;  that  is, 
it  is  not  convincing  negatively.  I  have  seen  so  many  good  instances 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  dogmatize  on  that  subject.  In  this  con- 
nection we  need  to  remember  that  the  whites  and  blacks  have  lived 
for  millenniums,  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years,  in  different  climes ;  the  white  race  has  developed  energy  and 
brainpower,  and  independence  and  Uberty,  and  a  high-grade  civiliza- 
tion, while  the  blacks  have  never  done  anything  of  that  kind.  They 
have  always  continued  in  the  relatively  child  state  of  development. 
It  is  really  a  serious  problem  here  in  the  United  States  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  overcome  the  disastrous  results  of  the  period  of  slavery 
of  the  negro  peoples  in  our  land. 

But  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  been  reared  for  thousands  of 
jsears  under  a  temperate  zone  just  as  we  have,  with  the  same  general 
climatic  stimulus;  and,  furthermore,  they  have  gone  through  a  very 
long  social  discipline  such  as  the  negroes  have  never  known,  a  social 
discipline  more  rigid  than  ours  has  been;  and,  stiU  further,  they 
have  shown  by  their  attainments,  especially  along  the  lines  I  have 
indicated,  of  industry,  of  agriculture,  of  thought,  philosophy,  and 
rehgion,  that  they  produce  a  high-grade  civilization,  quite  different 
from  our  own,  I  will  admit,  but  stiff  a  high-grade  civilization. 

The  Chairman.  We  admit  that. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Whether  or  not  the  crossing  of  those  two  races  is 
going  to  produce  biological  abnormalities  so  that  as  a  whole  it  wiU 
be  imwise  is  a  matter  we  ought  to  determine  very  speedily,  and  I 
wish  a  competent  commission  could  imdertake  its  study.  The  ex- 
perience in  oriental  countries  of  loose  men  going  over  th^re  and 
entering  into  animal  relations  with  low-class  women  does  not  throw 
light  on  the  situation.  Our  thought  in  regard  to  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  determined  by  those  very  unfortunate  experiences 
there. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  view  of  that  experience,  and  m  view  of  our 
experience  in  bring  in  the  negroes  as  slaves,  can  you  blame  many 
people  in  the  United  States  for  being  fearful  of  trying  such  an  experi- 
ment here  in  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Certainly  not.  I  do  not  blame  them  at  all.  When  I 
talk  with  the  Japanese  I  say  this  to  them :  We  Americans  have  experi- 
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men  ted  with  the  assimilation  of  European  stock,  and  we  find  that  after 
two  or  three  generations  we  practically  have  no  difficulty;  our  anxiety 
accordmgly  in  regard  to  that  matter  has  gone.  But  we  have  not 
had  any  long-continued  experience  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
and  we  are  very  anxious  about  it,  and  justly  so.  Until  we  can  know 
the  thing  is  going  to  work  out  safely  we  have  got  to  hold  down 
oriental  immigration  to  smaller  proportions  than  that  which  has 
been  coming  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  National  Committee  on  Constructive  Immi- 
gration Legislation  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
immigration.  Have  they  discussed  the  matter  of  suspension  of  immi- 
gration for  any  period  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  You  mean  the  absolute  suspension? 

The  Chairman.  The  suspension  or  prohibition. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  For  a  period  of  years  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  for  a  definite  period. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes.  In  March  our  executive  committee  ordered  a 
referendum  letter  to  be  sent  out  to  100  of  the  representatives  of  our 
group  of  1,000.  We  were  almost  ready  to  make  complete  suspension 
for  two  years  a  part  of  our  plan.     We  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 

f;o  to  the  expense  of  circularizmg  the  whole  1,000,  but  we  did  circu- 
arize  100,  and  got  varying  repMes.  Some  were  very  strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  complete  suspension  of  inmiigration  for  two  years.  Others 
were  quite  distinct  in  their  opposition  to  it.  Our  committee  then 
undertook  to  confer  personally  with  men  who  have  reason  to  know, 
with  members  of  the  labor  council,  with  Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns,  for 
instance,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  study  of  Americanizing 
processes.  The  conclusion  of  our  executive  committee  was  that  it 
was  undesirable  for  us  to  make  that  measure  an  integral  part  of  our 
proposals;  It  would  be  better,  on  the  whole,  we  thought,  from  the 
very  start,  to  adopt  a  flexible  standard  for  dealing  with  immigration, 
than  to  tie  it  down  immediately  to  a  hard  and  fast  proposition  of 
no  admission  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Your  committee  did  not  care  to  recommend 
either  for  or  against  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Not  that.  We  did  not  believe  it  wise  to  back  an 
absolute  prohibition  proposal.  But  I  may  say,  that  rather  than  to 
go  on  with  our  present  national  policy,  namely,  free  immigration,  I 
have  no  doubt  our  national  committee  would  prefer  to  see  a  com- 
plete suspension  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
outside  page  of  the  cover  of  the  little  booklet  which  you  distributed 
to  the  comnaittee,  if  I  may:  Paragraph  6  reads:  "All  legislation 
dealing  with  immigration  and  with  resident  aliens  should  be  based 
on  justice  and  good  will  as  well  as  on  economic  and  political 
considerations." 

Which  of  those  considerations  do  you  think  the  more  important, 
the  economical  and  political  or  the  question  of  good  will?  Where 
the  two  conflict  which,  in  your  opinion,  should  give  way  to  the 
other  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  an  answer  on  that  alter- 
native, because  it  seems  to  me  that  where  there  is  an  essential  desire 
for  justice  and  good  will' we  can  find  the  solution  for  economical  and 
political  considerations. 
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Mr.  Knutson.  That  is  a  rather  broad  answer. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  question  then  must  be  made  specific. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Suppose  inevitably  they  will  conflict  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  that  supposition. 

Mr.  Knutson.  In  this  way.  If  we  should  let  down  the  bars  and 
pass  immigration  laws  that  will  be  entirely  acceptable  to  China  and 
Japan,  they  would  conflict  with  our  economic  laws. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  We  must  not  pass  those  laws. 

Mr.  Knutson.  And  with  the  economical  conditions  of  the  country 
and  the  political  aspect.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  bars  were 
let  down  sufficiently  that  there  would  be  conflict  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  There  might  easily  be. 

Mr.  Knutson.  When  the  committee  finally  comes  to  consider  and 
to  proceed  to  draft  a  bill  and  report  out  a  bill,  which  would  you  have 
the  committee  give  more  consideration  to,  the  economical  and  polit- 
ical aspect,  or  ttie  one  of  good  will  toward  other  nations  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Justice  and  fair  dealing  stand  above  everything,  and 
when  I  say  justice  1  mean  not  only  justice  to  them  but  justice  to 
ourselves  also. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Suppose  that  when  we  get  right  down  to  justice 
that  we  put  a  hoodwink  over  justice  so  we  will  not  see  which  way 
the  scales  incline,  which  way  should  the  committee  incline  the  scale 
of  justice,  toward  ourselves  or  toward  the  Asiatic  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  do  not  think  I  am  called  on  to  answer  an  abstract 
question  like  that.  When  you  raise  that  question,  let  the  language 
be  concrete,  instead  of  being  general  and  abstract. 

Mr.  Knutson.  We  will  say  it  this  way.  Suppose  by  admitting 
the  number  of  aliens  that  you  propose  under  your  plan,  the  number 
of  Asiatics,  the  result  of  such  admission  would  work  an  economic 
loss  in  certain  portions  of  the  West,  in  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  which  phase  should  this  committee  give  first  consideration  to  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  We  must  protect  our  own  people.  I  said  that  from 
the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Your  answer  probably  is  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
paragraph  No.  3  of  the  book  is  concerned,  where  it  says,  "American 
standards  of  living  should  be  protected  from  the  dangerous  economic 
competition  of  immigrants,  whether  from  Europe  or  from  Asia," 
but  the  figures  submitted  on  your  chart  would  indicate  that  the 
total  number  of  aliens  to  be  admitted  under  your  plan  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  On  a  maximum  basis,  if  the  immigration  commission 
should  settle  on  that  basis. 

,  Mr.  Knutson.  Of  course,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  and 
provide  for  the  maximum  immigration  certainly. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Because  a  law  that  does  not  take  the  maximum 
into  consideration  would  not  serve  the  purpose.  Do  you  think, 
from  your  study  of  the  immigration  question,  that  the  admission 
of  2,000,000  aliens  into  this  country,  under  present  conditions  would 
not  disturb  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions  of  this  country? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  economic  situation  or  the 
amount  of  employment  or  unemployment,  but  the  impression  which 
I  gather  from  my  reading  and  conversation  is  that  2,000,000  a  year 
'  would  be  extraordinarily  dangerous  for  us. 
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Mr.  Knutson.  You  admit,  then,  that  the  percentage  basis  upon 
which  you  work  would  be  dangerous  to  this  country  ? 

Dr.  GiiLipK.  No. 

Mr.  Knutson.  The  maximum? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Well,  your  chart  discloses  that  under  your  plan 
2,000,000  would  be  admitted. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  As  a  maximum. 

Mr.  Knutson.  As  a  maximum.  Well,  how  would  you  prevent 
the  maximum  from  coming  in,  if  we  passed  the  law  as  you  want  it  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  It  would  work  out  in  this  way.  Perhaps  you  will 
note  that 

Mr.  Knutson.  What  have  you  there  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  This  contains  the  bill,  "Our  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Laws."  On  page  9,  section  5,  in  the  middle  of  the  page, 
section  5  (a)  reads: 

That  the  immigratioii  commission  shall  each  year  determine  the  percentage  rate 
as  provided  for  in  section  3  (a)  above  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  In  determining 
that  rate  it  shall  have  regard  to  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  standards  of  living  and  wages;  and  shall  make  such  regulations 
as  shall  prevent  the  congestion  of  immigration  at  any  period  of  the  year,  promote  the 
convenience  of  transportation  companies,  and  avoid  hardships  to  the  immigrants. 

Let  the  commission  study  the  economic  conditions,  and  if  it  thinks 
the  admission  of  2,000,000  would  be  too  great,  then  it  is  in  their 
power  to  lower  the  percentage  rate,  but  they  would  also  take  into 
their  consideration  how  many  immigrants  are  likely  to  come  from  the 
northern  countries.  This  would  allow  far  more  than  is  likely  to  come 
■from  northwest  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  say  that,  in  view  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  in  Europe  generally  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  do  not  say  it  with  absolute  certainty.  I  can  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  under  prewar  conditions  it  would  have 
been  so,  but  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  recently  told  us,  England  is  laboring 
under  very  serious  economic  conditions,  and  unless  they  are  changed 
there  very  rapidly  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  Englishmen  will 
have  to  leave  and  many  may  come  to  us.  The  immigration  commis- 
sion should  in  that  case  take  the  minimum,  3  per  cent.  The  permissi- 
ble immigration  would  in  that  case  be  only  600,000. 

Mr.  Knutson.  You  think  that  conditions  in  Europe  have  been 
greatly  changed  as  the  result  of  the  war  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes;  assuredly. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Howe, 
the  commissioner  of  immigration  for  the  port  of  New  York,  or, 
rather,  the  two  conflicting  statements  that  he  made  ?  About  a  year 
ago,  as  I  remember  it,  I  read  an  article  by  him  in — I  forget  whether 
it  was  the  Review  of  Reviews  or  some  other  periodical — saying  we 
would  have  little  or  no  immigration  from  Exu-ope  following  the  war; 
that  aU  the  available  labor  would  be  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding;  but  quite  to  the  contrary  was  the  statement  he  made 
very  recently  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  unprecedented  immi- 

f ration  from  Europe,  a  complete  reversal  of  thmgs.  You  know, 
)octor,  and  we  all  know,  that  aU  economic  depressions  come  up  over- 
night. I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  panic  of  1907,  when  we  went 
to  bed  at  night  feeling  very  prosperous,  and  the  next  day  we  could 
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not  cash  our  checks  at  the  bank.  How  often  would  you  have  this 
commission  meet  in  order  to  determine  the  percentage  of  a,liens  to 
be  admitted  to  these  shores  ?  As  often  as  conditions  .required,  or 
would  you  have  them  fix  a  fixed  percentage  for  the  entire  year, 
regardless  of  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  plan  we  had  agreed  upon  was  that  there  should 
be  a  yearly  adjustment. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  Just  from  year  to  year  ? 

Dr.  GtTLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Do  you  not  see  where  that  plan  might  work  to  the 
detriment  of  this  country  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  It  might,  and  every  other  plan  might  also. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Do  you  not  wish  the  committee  to  take  that  into 
consideration  when  considering  your  plan  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Certainly;  and  if  you  wish  to  make  it  every  three 
months,  it  is  all  right,  whatever  you  think  is  desirable  as  to  adjust- 
ments to  make  it  workable. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at   10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Dr.  Gulick  fiirther  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  SIDNEY  I.  GULICK,  D.  D.,  SECRETARY 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Mr.  Raker.  Dr.  Gulick,  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  you  have  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  is  entitled  "Revised  Edition  Our  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Laws.  Amendments  urgently  needed  to 
protect  American  standards  of  labor,  to  safeguard  our  national  in- 
stitutions to  put  right  our  relations  with  Asia."  Then  you  have  in 
brackets  on  the  title  page  the  following: 

Now  that  the  war  has  been  won,  the  closely  interrelated  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, of  consequent  labor  unrest,  and  of  immigration  are  becoming  acute.  Our 
.  present  immigration  laws  are  wholly  unfit  to  meet  the  new  situation.  They  are  not 
right  in  principle.  The  proper  restriction  of  immigration,  the  distribution,  employ- 
ment, and  protection  of  immigrants,  the  raising  of  standards  for  naturalization  and 
the  education  of  all  resident  aliens  for  citizenship,  are  matters  requiring  immediate 
legislation. 

If  Bolshevist  doctrines  are  not  to  find  wide  acceptance  in  America,  resulting  in 
violent  efforts  to  establish  Soviet  Government,  we  must  find  prompt  and  effective 
solutions  of  these  problems. 

The  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  title  page  is  "National  Committee 
for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York." 

I  find  in  this  pamphlet,  on  page  5,  the  title  page  of  which  I  have 
just  read,  that  the  statement  is  signed  by  "Sidney  L.  Gulick,  secre- 
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tary;   Albert  G.  Lawson,  acting  treasurer,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City." 

Was  the  doctiment  and  its  contents  presented  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  this  document,  with  its  contents,  presented  to 
the  committee  of  1,000? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  It  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  Individually? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes,  sent  to  every  individual  member. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  this  document  which  has  now  been  presented  to 
the  committee,  with  its  contents,  presented  to  this  committee  of 
1,000,  and  was  any  response  ever  received  from  the  members  of  that 
committee  ? 

Dr.  GiiLioK.  It  was  sent  to  them  as  showing  how  our  executive 
committee  with  this  group  of  friends  whom  we  have  asked  for  advice, 
had  expressed  in  form  of  law  the  general  principles  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual menibers  of  the  committee  of  1,000  had  given  their  assent. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  was  it  presented  to  them  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  In  the  earlier  form  of  this  pamphlet  ?    ' 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  I  am  referring  to  the  form  as'  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  It  has  been  presented  twice,  and  the  two  forms 
should  be  distinguished.  If  you  are  reading  from  the  unrevised  edi- 
tion— we  have  two  forms. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  read  the  title  of  the  one  headed  "Revised 
edition,"  which  you  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  GxjLioK.  This  form  has  just  been  printed,  and  only  came  from 
the  press  on  Monday  of  last  week.  It  has  been  sent  to  all  of  the 
members,  just  as  the.previous  edition  was  sent  six  weeks  before. 

Mr.  RAKER._When  was  this  revised  edition,  which  I  have  just 
called  your  attention  to,  specifically  presented  to  the  committee  of 
1,000?  ^---^ 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  can  teU  you  in  a  moment — on~June  l~lr. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  had  any  responses  from  that  committee  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  A  few  letters  have  come  in,  but  chiefly  since  my 
absence. 

Mr.  Raker.  Only  two  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  said  a  few. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  was  no  meeting  of  this  committee  of  1,000  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  No,  there  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  no  action  had  upon  the  proposition  as  I  have 
read  it?  The  statements  contained  in  this  pamphlet  have  not  had 
the  sanction  or  the  approval  of  this  committee  of  1,000  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Not  in  any  formal  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Nor  by  writing,  except  a  few  letters  which  have  been 
received  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  But  this  ought  to  be  said,  that  the  early  edition, of 
this  revised  edition  was  sent  out  in 'March,  and  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  revised  edition.    There  are  a  few  changes  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  hang  onto  the  revised  edition. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  It  is  important,  if  you  are  going  to  have  the  truth,  to 
recognize  the  relation  of  this  edition  with  the  previous  edition. 
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Mr.  Kakbe.  I  will  give  you  a  full  opportunity,  Dr.  Gulick,  to  pre- 
sent the  other  edition.  Then  this  edition  headed  "Revised  edition" 
which  you  presented  to  the  committee  has  not  been  acted  upon,  or 
approved,  or  sanctioned,  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  committee  of 
1,000,  in  writing  or  at  a  meeting? 

Dr.  Gdxick.  No,  no  such  action  has  been  asked  of  them,  and  we 
have  not  asked  them 

Mi.  Raker  (interposiug) .  AH  right.  Has  this  revised  edition  been 
placed  before  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  ? 

Dr.  Gxn-iCK.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Nor  have  they  met  or  acted  in  council,  by  representa- 
tives or  otherwise,  upon  the  contents  of  this  document  which  you 
have  presented  to  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  GiXLioK.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  read  from  this  pamphlet  beginning  on  page 
2.     It  says: 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    CONSTRUCTIVE    IMMIGRATION    LEGISLATION — -A    NATIONAL 
PROGRAM   FOR    THE    REGULATION    OF   IMMIGRATION    AND    THE    AMERICANIZATION   OP 

IMMIGRANTS. 

Among  the  most  preasing  questions  before  the  United  States  is  that  of  immigration. 

A  wise  regulation  of  immigration  will  have  most  important  bearings  on  the  con- 
servation of  living  standards  and  of  unemployment,  unrest,  and  class  conflict,  con- 
ditions which  provide  the  fertile  soil  for  the  propagation  of  Bolshevism.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary.  But  action  in  blind  haste  is  not  the  action  needed.  America 
has  not  yet  brought  statesmanship  to  bear  on  her  immigration  problem.  Prompt 
action  is  needed,  but  this  action  must  have  a  fact  basis,  must  be  guided  by  clearly 
understood  principles,  and  its  results  must  be  understood  in  advance.  Otherwise  it 
mirfit  be  better  not  to  act  at -all. 

The  national  committee  for  constructive  immigration  legislation  has  for  five  years 
studied  the  problems  of  immigration  in  its  domestic  and  international  bearings.  Its 
principles,  stated  with  detail,  have  received  the  indorsement  of  1,000  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  all  sections  of  America.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws  have  now  been  drafted,  wijtJj_Jhe  aid  of  persons 
experienced  in  legislation,  in  statistics,  in  labor  questions,  and  in  international  law. 

That  statement,  if  it  gonveys  the  idea  that  this  docxunent  as  it  is 
now  nresenied,  was  presented  to  this  committee  of  1,000,  would  not 
be  the  actual  condition  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  May  I  ask  you  if  it  conveys  that  impression  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  it  does. 

Dr.  Gulick.  Please  notice  these  words,  "Its  principles,  stated  with 
detail,  have  received  the  indorsement  of  1,000  men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  in  all  sections  of  America."  There  is  not  a  word  there 
that  shows  that  this  document  in  this  form 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  If  it  does  convey  that  idea,  or  should 
convey  that  idea  to  the  public,  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  this 
conunittee  of  1,000,  it  would  be  wrong,  if  it  does  convey  that  idea  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  It  would  show  very  careless  reading. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  it  does 

Dr.  Gulick  (interposing).  But  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  if  it  should  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  wiU  not  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  I  will  say 
that  it  does  not  give  that  impression. 

Mr.  Rakee.  If  one  reading  the  entire  document,  the  front  page  and 
the  first  page,  received  from  that  reading  the  impression  that  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  committee  of  1,000  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Council  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  it  would  not  be  a  fact  ? 
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Dr.  GuLiOK.  Certainly,  but  I  would  like  to  add  that  any  such 
impression,  if  gathered,  would  be  due  to  hasty  reading  and  careless 
attention. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  turn  to  the  question  as  to  wherein  the  present 
immigration  laws  are  inefficient  or  insufficient,  and  ask  you  if  you 
have  pointed  out  in  this  proposed  bill  and  in  this  pamphlet  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  present  immigration  laws,  in  your  view  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  do  not  believe  so.     We  have  not  asked 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing) .  Have  you  any  other  to  designate  except 
what  I  have  just  read  from  page  1  and  page  2,  any  additional  imper- 
fections in  the  present  immigration  laws  ?  Have  you  any  others  to 
point  out  ? 

Dr.  GxTLiCK.  I  do  not  think  we  are  concerned — I  should'  say  we 
have  not  planned  to  point  out  other  imperfections. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  contains  all  you  desire  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee and  have  corrected  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  turn  to  those  and  get  the  matter  fully  before 
the  committee.  The  first  one  is  on  page  10  of  your  pamphlet,  sec- 
tion 6  (a) .  That  simply  relates  to  what  is  already  being  done  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 
This  section  you  propose  says: 

That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  paragraph  4,  be  amended  by  the  addition 
to  the  following  words  after  the  words  "happiness  of  the  same,"  on  the  eighth  line: 
"and  also  that  he  has  passed  certain  tests  prescribed  by  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Immigration  Commission  in  (1)  reading  and  speaking  the  English 
language,  (2)  in  the  principles  of  personal  and  public  hygiene,  (3)  in  the  history  of 
the  American  people,  (4)  in  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  (5)  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 

That  simply  refers  to  what  is  now  done  through  the  Commission 
of  Immigration  in  relation  to  the  appHcation  of  immigrants  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  mentioned  and  their  Work  in  teaching  them 
Americanism  and  citizenship. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  What  bureau  do  you  refer  to,  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuxiCK.  That  Mr.  Crist  is  carrying  on  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  suppose  he  is  doing  this  in  a  fashion,  but  there  is  no 
standard  set  up  in  law  by  which  these  specific  things  are  required. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  there  may  be  no  standard,  but  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  is  attempting  to  do  that  now. 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  In  a  measure. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  publishing  a  bulletin  and  then  sending  its  agents 
out  aU  over  the  United  States  instructing  immigrants  in  naturaliza- 
tion and  citizenship  and  advising  them. 

Dr.  Gttlick.  It  is  doing  a  splendid  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  holding  night  schools.     That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rakee.  So  this  would  be  but  an  addition  to  what  is  being 
abeady  done  ?  .  ... 

Dr.  GuLicK.  An  addition  in  this  sense,  that  this  will  require  the 
courts  that  administer  naturalization  laws  to  see  to  it  that  these 
standards  have  been  met,  which  the  present  law  does  not  require. 
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Mr.  Crist  is  doing  a  splendid  work,  and  I  have  a  very  hearty  admira- 
tion for  the  work  which  he  is  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  plans  put 
forward  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Some. 

The  Chairman.  To  do  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  department  do  you  think  should  do  that  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Our  committee  took  into  consideration  the  desires 
and  the  plans  of  these  two  sections  of  our  Government,  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  our  committee 
felt  that  we  did  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  bet\*-een 
these  two  departments;  that  after  all  it  made  little  difference  to  us 
who  did  the  work,  provided  it  was  adequately  done. 

We  felt,  moreover,  that  it  was  desirable  to  set  the  responsibility 
at  some  higher  point  of  administration  than  either  of  those  bureaus, 
and  therefore  we  have  provided  that  the  Immigration  Commission, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  a  third  man  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  the  supreme  authority  in  working  out  rules  in 
regard  to  these  standards,  and  in  seeing  that  they  are  -properly 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  are  all  in  hearty  accord  and  we  are  doing  aU  we 
can  and  have  been  doing  all  we  can  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
to  bring  about  that,  and  have  laws  to  that  end,  and  it  is  your  theory 
that  we  ought  to  supplement  and  add  to  what  is  being  done  in  that 
regard  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  you  say  the  aliens  are  coming  to  this  country  so 
fast  that  we  can  not  assimilate  thein;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  that  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  some  effort  should  be  made  to  assimilate  them 
before  we  allow  more  to  come  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  the  immigration  laws  are  harsh  and  they 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  prohibit  and  prevent  men  being  natural- 
ized hastily  in  groups  of  a  hundred,  and  as  you  said  in  your  testi- 
mony before,  that  should  be  avoided;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  in  mind  any  instance  where  an  injustice 
has  been  done  to  this  country  by  the  large  number  of  men  who  have 
been  naturalized  by  the  courts  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  must  confess  I  can  not  cite  any  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  Raker.  Referring  to  subdivision  B,  section  6,  on  page  10, 
you  desire  to  stop  the  restrictions  now  surrounding  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  a  man  ? 

Dr.  GuxiCK.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  the  restrictions  from  the  court  to  protect  that 
naturalization,  instead  of  having  the  witnesses  personally  present  so 
the  court  may  see  them,  you  desire  to  repeal  that  section  of  the  law 
and  allow  a  man  to  submit  depositions  in  place  of  the  personal 
attendance  of  witnesses  ? 
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Dr.  GiJLiCK.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  judge  himself. 
There  is  a  harshness  in  that  element.  In  the  preliminary  statement 
in  the  first  papers  there  are  provisions  for  the  appearance  of  the 
witnesses,  and  in  the  interval  the  man  may  change  his  place  of 
residence,  and  when  he  comes  before  the  judge  again  it  oftentimes 
proves  to  be  a  serious  difficulty  for  him  to  get  his  witnesses.  If  the 
affidavits  have  been  properly  made  out,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  judge  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  witnesses  appear  again,  or 
other  witnesses,  that  we  think  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  then,  instead  of  putting  a  safeguard 
around  naturalization,  as  it  now  stands,  to  the  end  that  the  witnesses 
shall  personally  appear  before  the  court,  you  take  away  that  restric- 
tion and  allow  the  applicant  to  submit  depositions  to  the  court  and 
allow  them  to  naturalize  as  many  as  they  want  to  without  the 
attendance  of  witnesses. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  the  judge  thinks,  in  the  case  of  each  particular 
individual,  that  that  is  adequate.  It  leaves  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  judge  in  charge. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Was  it  your  intention  that  in  each  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion cases  depositions  made  by  witnesses  out  of  court  could  be 
submitted,  or  was  this  intended  to  apply  to  the  cases  where  wit- 
nesses are  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away  and  can  not  be 
brought  before  the  court  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  It  is  along  the  line  of  your  question,  so  that  where 
witnesses  who  have  made  their  depositions  are  hundreds  of  miles 
away  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  expense  to  get  the 
witnesses  before  the  court,  that  if  the  affidavits  are  adequate,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  and  the  previous  examinations  have  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  bring  satisfaction  to  the  judges,  then  the 
witnesses  may  not  necessarily  be  required  to  attend. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  realize  the  fact  that  when  the  applicant  ffi-st 
makes  his  application  to  become  a  citizen,  that  those  witnesses  do 
not  go  before  the  court.  All  that  is  done  is  that  the  applicant  plus 
the  two  witnesses  go  before  the  clerk,  or  one  of  the  assistant  clerks, 
and  are  not  required  to  go  before  the  court.  The  time  they  get 
before  the  court  now  is  alter  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  the 
witnesses  before  them  and  examines  them  and  the  applicant,  and 
later  when  the  final  papers  are  being  issued  they  appear  before  the 
judge. 

Dr.  Gxn:.iCK.  So  if  my  understanding  of  your  statement  is  correct, 
the  witnesses  do  not  appear  before  the  court  according  to  the  present 
law  until  the  final  papers  are  being  issued  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Until  the  final  naturalization  papers  are  granted. 
In  other  words,  there  exists  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  average 
lajnnan  that  these  witnesses  are  required  to  appear  before  the  court 
the  first  time.  They  are  not.  They  simply  appear  before  a  clerk 
of  the  bureau.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  they  can 
appear  before  any  one  of  a  number  of  deputy  clerks,  and  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  form  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  ffi-st  papers. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  may  say  that  that  particular  proposition  has  been 
framed  in  conference  with  a  member  of  the  admmistration,  a  Federal 
officer,  who  deals  with  naturalization  papers,  and  it  was  upon  his 
statement  we  relied  that  there  was  much  hardship  in  connection 
with  it. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  might  be  so,  and  he  probably  meant  to  convey 
to  you  that  there  were  cases  where  witnesses  have  had  to  go  hun-. 
dreds  of  miles  and  that  it  is  a  very  harsh  provision  to  require  that 
they  be  brought  back  so  that  the  applicant  may  get  his  final  natur- 
alization papers;  that  if  he  does  not  do  that  he  will  have  to  start  all 
over  again.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  convey  the  inipression 
that  in  all  cases  that  could  be  done.  Your  statement  would  apply 
to  all  cases. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  provision  in  the  naturalization  law  is  that  wit- 
nesses shall  be  required  to  appear  in  court  unless  the  judge  shall 
deem  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary;  but  the  law  requires  them  to 
appear. 

Mr.  Box.  How  long  has  that  been  the  law,  requiring  the  personal 
attendance  of  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Always.  Is  it  not  the  concensus  of  the  judgment  of 
the  courts  of  the  world  up  to  date  that  in  order  for  the  court  to  get 
a  proper  analysis  of  the  man,  to  see  what  his  testimony  is,  and  to 
know  what  the  evidence  is,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fraud  or  decep- 
tion, that  the  witness  must  appear  personally,  except  in  specified 
cases  where  the  court  could  take  depositions.     Is  that  not  right? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  desire  to  reverse  the  experience  of  man- 
kind in  the  adjustment  of  matters  before  courts  ? 

Dr.  GtiLicK.  Surely  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  then,  this  question  would  be  very  hazy,  very 
doubtful,  and  it  woiild  be  very  questionable  to  amend  the  law  to  the 
end  that  a  man  may  be  naturalized  without  producing  his  witnesses 
in  court  at  aU? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  supposed  the  witnesses  had 
to  appear  some  time,  and  that  according  to  the  present  law  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  appear  twice.  That  was  the  impression  I 
had. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Under  the  present  law,  the  witnesses  are  required  to 
appear  upon  the  day  the  case  is  set  for  final  hearing,  when  the  coiu-t 
hears  the  final  application  for  naturalization,  and  the  witnesses  must 
be  examined  by  the  judge  in  open  court  so  that  everybody  may  know 
and  see  what  is  being  done  and  so  that  the  judge  may  be  able  to  see 
the  witnesses  and  size  up  their  appearance  as  to  whether  they  are 
lying  or  telling  the  truth.  Do  you  not  believe  that  having  been  the 
consensus  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  and  the  people  for  2,000  years,  it 
ought  not  to  be  changed  now  ? 

Dr.  GxiLioK.  I  think  2,000  years  is  a  pretty  good  stretch;  say  100 
years. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  procedure,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  as  follows: 
There  is  an  examination  held  by  the  naturalization  examiners  in 
their  own  chambers  on  a  day  which  they  set,  and  later  there  is  another 
examination  of  witnesses  held  in  open  coiu-t,  so  there  are  two  exami- 
nations, there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Dr.  GxiLicK.  That  is  what  I  had  thought. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  them  is  not  a  court  examination. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  One  is  an  examination  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  its  own  chambers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  comes  down  to  the  final  hearing  by  the 
judge. 
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Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  law  except  under  the  last  provision  of  the 
law  passed  last  year.  There  is  an  examination  of  soldiers  that  the 
examiners  could  take  and  have  the  soldier  and  his  witnesses  in  the 
room  and  present  that  matter  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  the  practical  way  it  is  run. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  only  applied  to  the  soldiers.  The  general  law 
now  is  that  you  have  to  give  90  days'  notice  of  the  day  when  the 
final  application  is  to  be  had,  but  the  examiner  meets  these  witnesses 
wherever  he  can  find  them,  and  finds  out  all  he  can  about  them,  and 
then  goes  into  court,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  he  has  a  right  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  and  then  the  evidence  is  presented  to  the  court 
at  the  time. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  May  I  read  the  law  as  it  stands,  as  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  imder  May  15,  1918? 
Section  10  on  page  12  of  that  pamphlet  reads  as  f oUows : 

That  in  case  the  petitioner  has  not  resided  in  the  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  period  of  five  years  continuously,  and  immediately  preceding  the  filing 
of  liis  petition,  he  may  establish  by  two  witnesses,  both  in  his  petition  and  at  the  hear- 
ing, the  time  of  his  residence  within  the  State,  provided  that  it  has  been  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  his  five  years'  residence  within  the  United 
States  required  by  law  to  be  established  may  be  proved  by  the  depositions  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  wlio  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  notice  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization. 

Mr.  Rakek.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  think  that  reqtiires  two  hearings,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no.  That  means  just  what  it  says,  that  on  the 
day  they  make  application  there  must  appear  in  the  court  witnesses 
to  say  that  he  has  been  in  the  State  for  a  year,  and  he  can  present  _ 
his  depositions  of  other  witnesses  to  show  that  he  has  been  in  the 
United  States  during  the  other  four  years,  but  the  witnesses  must  be  in 
court. 

That  concludes  subsections  B  and  C  in  section  6.  Subdivision  D, 
section  6,  says 

Di.  Gulick  (interposing).  The  words  in  section  10  are  "both  in  his 
petition  and  at  the  hearing."  There  aie  two  times  that  the  witnesses 
have  to  come,  both  at  the  petition  and  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Siegel.  The  witnesses  have  to  come  three  times,  once  when  the 
man  makes  his  application  to  get  his  first  papers,  then  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  their  private  ofiices,  and  the 
third  time  when  they  appear  before  the  court.  The  second  hearing 
is  not  required  by  law,  it  has  grown  up  as  a  matter  of  custom,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  custom  because  in  that  way  the  naturaliza- 
tion examiners  are  able  to  get  fuU  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
reputation  of  the  antecedents  of  the  applicants. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  At  the  time  the  applicant  makes  his  petition  for 
his  second  papers,  he  must  at  that  time  subscribe  to  the  petition  and 
the  witnesses  must  subscribe  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  They  do.  What  is  done  is  as  follows:  They  go  to  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  the  applicant  brings  his  two 
witnesses.  They  swear  to  the  facts  and  a  card  is  handed  to  them  and 
they  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  and  there 
they  afe  examined,  the  witnesses  plus  the  applicant,  and  then  later 
notice  is  given  to  them  within  90  days  after  that  to  appear  before 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  final  naturalization  papers.  At  the 
headquarters  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  they  go  into  the  history 
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of  the  applicant,  plus  his  witnesses.  If  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  is  fit  for  citizenship,  then  the  course  in  court  is  that  the 
witnesses  appear  before  the  court  in  open  court  and  the  examiner 
announces  that  the  applicant  is  satisfactory  to  the  department  and 
then  the  court  passes  on  it. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  But  at  the  time  the  witnesses  subscribe  to  the  peti- 
tion for  the  final  papersj  they  must  certify  they  have  known  the 
applicant  for  five  years.  If  they  are  nonresidents  of  the  State  it 
will  necessitate  the  taking  of  depositions. 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  So  in  reality  these  witnesses  testify  twice,  at  the 
time  they  subscribe  to  the  petition,  and  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion for  final  papers  and  in  lieu  of  their  personal  appearance  in  court. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  next  section  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Doctor, 
is  subdivision  (d)  of  section  6  which  is  found  near  the  bottom  of  page 
10,  and  the  only  amendment  you  suggest  there  is  that  this  petition 
should  be  filed.     Subdivision  (d)  provides: 

That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  4,  last  paragraph,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "  at  the  time  of  filing  his  petition  "  and  substituting  the  words  "  before 
the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  petitioner.  " 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  shall  be  filed  at  the  same  time  or  after; 
that  is  all  there  is  in  that  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Subdivision  (e)  of  section  6  of  your  proposed  bill  is 
entirely  radical  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  naturalization 
to  everybody? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  says,  "That  the  act  of  February,  1875,  amending 
the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  be  amended  by  substituting  for  the  words, 
'The  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  aliens  being  free  white  persons; 
and  to  aliens  of  African  descent, '  the  following  words :  '  The  privilege 
of  citizenship  by  naturalization  is  open  to  every  alien  who  fulfills 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  law  specified  in 
paragraph  (a)  above,  and  also  the  requirements,  technical  and  moral, 
specified  in  the  act  of  Jime  26,  1906,  and  its  later  amendments.'  " 
That  does  not  amend  the  immigration  law  ? 

Dr.  GuircK.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  admission  to  the  United  States ;  but  it  simply 

Dr.  Gtilick  (interposing).  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  simply  authorizes  all  people  who  have  once  arrived 
in  the  United  States  to  become  naturalized  and  become  citizens  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges, as 
citizens  ? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  you  think  is  good  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Yes;  in  harmony  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
which  requires  that  all  persons  resident  in  the  United  States  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  shall  be  given  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  judgment  whereby  that 
provision  is  interpreted  as  being  the  protection  and  privilege  orequal 
laws. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  it. 

Dr.  Gtilick.  But  you  have  raised  that  point. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  ask  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  and  you 
are  in  favor  of  amending  the  law  to  the  end  that  everybody  who 
comes  in  may  be  naturalized  and  become  citizens  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  give  them  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  holding  real  estate  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  right  and  privilege  of  marrying  and  intermarrying 
as  they  see  fit  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  those  that  are  here  now,  no  matter  what  their 
nationality  might  be,  or  where  they  might  come  from,  your  view  is 
that  they  shomd  be  permitted  to  hold  real  estate  after  they  become 
naturalized  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  on 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  Surely. 

Dr.  Gulick.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  keep  out  from  the 
United  States  those  whom  we  can  not  wholesomely  incorporate  into 
our  life,  but  after  we  have  admitted  them  and  they  are  here  in  a 
lawful  way,  we  should  make  every  effort,  offer  every  inducement  for 
them  to  enter  wholesomely  into  relations  with  our  whole  life;  one 
of  the  most  important  of  those  inducements  is  to  say  to  them,  ''Here 
are  certain  qualifications  for  citizenship ;  if  you  will  come  up  to  those 
qualifications  you  may  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, but  if  you  do  not  come  up  to  those  qualifications,  you  can  not 
have  those  rights  and  privileges.  We  should  induce  all  people  who 
are  lawfully  here  to  qualify  themselves  as  fully  as  possible  and  enter 
into  full  relationship  with  our  people.  But  it  is  exceeding  undesir- 
able for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  the  success  of  our  democratic 
institutions  that  we  should  have  them  here  in  large  numbers  and  offer 
them  no  inducement  to  associate  with  our  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  being  here  and  authorized,  under  the  proposed 
plan,  it  matters  not  what  a  man  may  be  economically  or  racially, 
your  idea  is  that  a  man  having  become  a  citizen  should  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  That  he  should  qualify  for  it  and  then  become  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  he  receives  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
citizen  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  of  any  of  his 
rights  or  privileges  because  of  his  nationality  or  racial  or  economic 
condition  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  should  all  be  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  would  include  the  ownership  of  re^al  estate, 
the  question  of  marrying  and  intermarrying,  and  the  queston  of 
attending  schools  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  That  question  of  intermarriage  you  bring  in  steadily 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  race  discrimination.     To  my  mind  that  is  a 
142055—19 S 
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misunderstanding.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  race  discrimination  there, 
because  the  law  operates  against  the  white  man  as  well  as  agamsf 
the  negro,  the  Japanese,  or  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  a  question  ot  race 
discrimination.  The  white  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  the  Japanese 
as  well  as  the  Japanese  is  forbidden  to  marry  the  white  man.  So  it . 
applies  to  all.  The  intermarriage  of  races  can  not  take  place  unless 
a  white  person  is  one  of  the  parties.  Therefore,  a  law  lorbidding 
intermarriage  is  not  a  matter  of  race  discrimination. 

Mr.  Rakbk.  After  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  burdens  attached  to  citizenship, 
your  view  is  that  there  should  be  no  discriminatory  laws  enacted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  States  as  against  one 
or  the  other  ? 

Dr.  GxJLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vaille.  You  do  not  pretend  that  the  Federal  law  now  forbids 
marriage  between  races  ? 
Dr.  Gtxlick.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Section  7  does  not  amend  the  immigration  law;  that 
is  a  clean-cut  proposition  after  they  get  here. 
Dr.  GuLiCK.  Section  7  ?  ; 

Mr.  Rakek.  Yes. 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Certainly  it  does.  It  proposes  the  repeal  of  our  laws 
that  deal  with  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  purpose  is  to  amend  the  fundamental  law  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  Chinese  ? 
Dr.  Gtilick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Section  8  is  a  proposition  to  amend  the  fundamental 
law  as  it  relates  to  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  The  first  part  of  section  8  does  not  deal  with  the 
Japanese.  That  refers  to  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  establishing 
specified  geographical  zones,  leaving  Japan  and  China  entirely  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  it  does  exclude  them  you  desire  to  have  the  law 
repealed  1 

Dr.  GiTT>iCK.  It  does  not  affect  them. 
Mr.  Raker.  But  if  it  does  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  I  can  not  grant  a  proposition  that  is  so  obviously 
not  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  intended  by  the  committee  and  the  House,  as 
the  record  will  show,  that  that  provision  should  exclude  all  of  those 
Japanese  and  others  living  in  that  territory  if  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment should  be  set  aside. 
Dr.  Gtilick.  In  that  zone  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  Your  purpose  is  to  repeal  that  law  so  they  can 
be  admitted  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  So  that  the  general  principle  of  the  abolishment  of 
the  race  discrimination  may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  Section  9,  on  page  11,  is  a  new  proposition,  to  allow 
a  woman  who  is  an  American  citizen  and  who  marries  an  ahen,  to 
retain  her  citizenship  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  to  change  the  fundamental  rulings  of  our  Supreme 
Court  and  the  agreements  entered  into  by  the  nations  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  condition  would  be  unwise  and  would  cause  international 
complications,  and  you  desire  to  repudiate  that  action? 
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Dr.  GtTLicK.  The  fundamental  thought  in  our  committee  which  led 
to  this  section  being  formulated — it  may  not  be  formulated  in  an 
adequate  way — ^was  that  at  present,  as  the  laws  stand,  an  ignorant 
alien  woman,,  whose  husband  is  naturalized,  who  knows  no  English, 
who  has  made  no  effort  to  qualify  for  citizenship,  automaticallv  be- 
comes a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Now  that  universal  suffrage 
is  coming  in,  she  becomes  a  voter  in  the  United  States  without  having 
any  real  qualifications  for  it.  It  seemed  to  us  very  desirable  that  in 
some  way  the  unqualified  women,  merely  because  they  are  wives  of 
men  who  may  be  naturalized,  should  not  have  this  privilege.  They 
ought  to  be  induced  to  qualify  individually  and  personally  for  their 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  might  say  that  this  question  of  permitting  American 
women  to  marry  aliens  and  retain  their  American  citizenship  has  not 
been  presented  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  17,000,000  members  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  either  in  a  representative  capacity  or 
otherwise,  and  certainly  the  churches  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
1,000,000  preachers  of  these  various  denominations  have  not  taken 
that  up  and  passed  upon  it  and  recommended  that  the  law  be  changed 
to  the  end  that  an  American  women  who  marries  an  aUen  may  retain 
her  citizenship  as  an  American. 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Ea-kek.  I  am  talking  about  section  9. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  It  covers  that  also.  From  the  very  beginning  I  have 
made  that  statement,  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  does  not 
stand  sponsor  for  what  I  am  doing  here. 

Mr.  Weltt.  It  would  cause  a  woman  to  make  the  same  effort  to 
become  a  citizen  as  a  man. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  other  phase  would  come  in. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  had  a  bill  before  this  committee  at  one  time 
whereby  a  woman  born  here  who  married  some  count  or  some  other 
titled  person  abroad  should  have  the  privilege  of  retaining  her  citizen^ 
ship,  and  I  assume  this  proviso  would  cover  those  women  who  are 
not  satisfied  to  marry  American  men,  but  who  desire  to  marry  people 
abroad  who  have  titles.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  That  aspect  of  the  question  did  not  come  before  our 
committee.  We  were  considering  this  other  aspect  of  the  matter, 
that  when  an  American  woman  who  is  residing  in  America  marries 
a  foreigner  who  is  permanently  living  here,  she  should  not  thereby 
be  disqualified  as  a  citizen  here.  We  were  not  thinking  of  the  in- 
ternational phase  of  it;  we  were  thinking  of  foreign  women  who  come 
here  and  whose  husbands  become  American  citizens;  even  though 
the  men  should  qualify,  the  women  are  not  qualified  to  serve  as  citi- 
zens, and  we  wanted  to  put  that  inducement  before  them  to  learn 
our  ways  so  that  they  might  be  induced  to  qualify  and  to  vote. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  about  the  other  phase  of  it  that  I  have  called 
to  your  attention  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  That  is  an  important  phase,  but  that  side  of  it  did 
not  come  before  us  for  consideration,  and  that  is  where  we  failed  to 
go  into  the  matter  adequately. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Doctor,  I  understand  you  to  say  your  view  is 
that  we  have  received  too  many  immigrants  during  the  last  10  years 
from  various  countries  ? 
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Dr.  GuLicK.  Preceding  the  war. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  proposition  is  to  curtail  that  immigration 

and  restrict  it  ?  i  •  ,        i 

Dr.  GtJLiOK.  According  to  certain  standards  which  we  wish  to  have 

set  up.  ...        .      - 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  proposition,  generally,  is  to  restrict  immigration? 
Dr.  GuLiOK.  From  countries  from  which  they  come  in  excessive 

numbers,  not  from  countries  from  v/hich  the  numbers  do  not  come 

too  largely.  •    t_i         <n     u 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  this  immigration  was  undesirable  ?  Could 
you  name  to  the  committee  what  you  consider  as  being  now  unde- 
sirable ? 

Dr.  GuxiCK.  The  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  I  will  go  over  it  myself.  Is  the  immigration 
from  Africa  undesirable  ? 

Dr.  GtiLiCK.  If  it  comes  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  the  immigration  that  has  come  over  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  undesirable? 

Dr.  GuLiGK.  How  far  back  are  you  going  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Ten  years. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  undesirable. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  restrict  the  immigration 
from  Africa  by  this  legislation  ? 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  It  js  so  insignificant  that  I  have  not  supposed  that  it 
was  a  special  menace  to  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  your  biU  to  restrict  immigration 
from  Africa  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  it  starts  to  come  in  too  large  numbers;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  the  imoaigration  from  Armenia  objectionable? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  it  comes  in  too  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  it  been  objectionable  up  to  the  present  time? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  what  the  number  might  be,  is  the 
immigration  and  has  the  character  of  the  people  been  such  that  those 
persons  are  objectionable  to  this  country? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  There  are  localities  in  which  their  presence  has  been 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  purpose  of  your  bUl  is  to  restrict  that  immi- 
gration ? 

Dr.  GuiiCK.  If  they  come  in  in  too  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  immigration  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia — 
has  that  been  undesirable  ? 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  When  they  come  ki  excessive  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  they  come  in  excessive  numbers?  Has  the 
q^uality  of  the  immigrants,  whether  or  not  they  have  come  in  exces- 
sive numbers,  been  undesirable  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Dr.  GxiLiCK.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  without 
looking  into  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  Bulgarians,  the  Motenegrins,  and  the  Ser- 
bians— ^have  they  come  in  too  large  numbers,  and  has  the  immigra- 
tion from  those  countries  been  undesirable  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  would  like  to  look  into  the  figures  before  saying 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  undesirable. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  your  proposed  legislation  restrict  the  immigra- 
tion from  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  ? 
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Dr.  GuLiOK.  Yes;  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Montene- 
grins, combined  in  a  single  group,  apparently  have  been  coming  in 
m  numbers  larger  than  our  percentage  principle  would  have  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  have  been  undesu-able  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  They  are  presumably  undesirable. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  simple  question  as  to  the  numbers  determines 
the  question  of  their  desirability?  Is  that  the  view  you  and  your 
committee  take  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  As  a  general  principle ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No  matter  how  capable  a  man  might  be,  no  matter 
how  good  a  citizen  he  might  make,  and  no  matter  how;  advantageous 
it  would  be  to  this  country  to  have  him  as  a  citizen,  because  people 
from  that  particular  country  come  in  a  larger  number  than  people 
from  some  other  country,  they  would  be  undesirable  ?  Is  that  the 
view  of  yourseK  and  your  committee  ? 

Dr.  GtTLiOK.  If  you  add  for  immigration,  as  a  whole,  I  think  that 
is  true.  But  if  you  can  guarantee  that  these  men  are  all  honorable 
and  high  class  and  educated,  and  moral,  then  I  should  say  those 
would  offer  an  opportunity  for  treatment  in  an  exceptional  way,  but 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole  matter,  in  a  comprehensive 
way 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  take  a  particular  race, 
because  I  am  going  to  take  your  proposition  that  certain  people  are 
undesirable,  although  they  may  add  to  the  development  of  the 
country.     Take  the  Chinese. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  May  I  say  here  that  the  fundamental  principle  consists 
in  this — that  when  they  come  in  large  numbers  it  becomes  difficult  to 
Americanize  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Serbians  and  Roumani- 
ans come  in  such  large  numbers  that  we  have  been  unable  to  assimi- 
late them? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  a  fair  question  which  we  ought  to  look  into, 
I  suppose.  "  If  you  wish  to  take  each  of  those  peoples  by  itself, 
separately 

Mr.  Raker.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Croatians  and  the  Slavonians. 
Have  they  come  to  this  country  in  too  large  numbers  to  be  assim- 
ilated? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  not  given  statistics 
adequate  for  us  to  determine. 

IkC-.  Raker.  From  your  observation  and  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion by  your  committee,  do  you  tell  the  committee  that  the  Croations 
and  the  Slavonians  that  have  come  here  are  undesirable  citizens  and 
that  we  should  restrict  the  immigration  of  these  people  ? 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  What  we  say  is  what  I  have  been  stating  all  the  time, 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  the  number  of  newcomers  should  be 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  new  ones  to  the  older  ones. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  If  the  Croatians  and 
the  Slavonians  have  come  here  and  have  made  better  citizens  and 
are  adapted  to  the. principles  of  our  Government,  because  there  are 
a  few  more  than  might  have  come  from  some  other  country,  or  a 
few  more  than  might  be  permitted  to  come  here  on  some  theory  or 
form  or  percentage  or  otherwise,  would  you  therefore  call  them 
undesirable  and  exclude  them  ? 
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Mr.  Welty.  I  seriously  object  to  this  matter  because  that  ques- 
tion answers  itself.     He  has  answered  it  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  all  bears  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
people  from  that  nationality  will  assimilate  with  the  American 
people.     That  is  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Dr.  Guhck  might  reply  by  covering  all 
races,  stating  that  that  leads  to  the  principle  that  there  is  a  larger 
number  than  this  committee  feels  can  be  assimilated. 
Mr.  Rakee.  Of  course,  every  man  has  his  viewpoint. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  rule  that  the  doctor  need  not  answer 
further  in  detail. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  doctor  said  that  we  were  getting  undesirable 
immigration  in  this  country. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  An  undesirable  amount  of  immigration  of  certain 
peoples. 

Mr.  Vaille.  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  put  this 
witness  on  record  as  to  a  particular  class  of  people  or  a  particular 
nationality.  It  involves  an  odious  comparison  right  away.  His 
whole  statement  is  based  on  the  question  of  assimibuity,  practically 
dependent  upon  the  numbers  that  come  in. 

Mr.  Rakee.  May  I  state  this  to  the  gentlemen  from  Colorado. 
The  doctor  has  made  that  statement,  but  who  is  to  judge?  The 
point  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been  hero,  of 
any  nationality  that  come  from  the  various  countries,  are  undesirable, 
and  if  they  are  the  committee  ought  to  know  it. 
Mr.  Welty.  That  is  a  matter  of  record. 
Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  ask  for  the  regular  order.  What  about  a  ruling, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chaieman.  I  rule  that  the  witness  need  not  go  into  these 
specific  details  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  particular  races  of  people. 

Dr.  Gulick.  My  general  view  is  that  any  people,  possibly  with  a 
few  exceptions,  like  the  Patagonians  and  the  bushwackbrs  of  Aus- 
tralia and  some  of  the  tribes  in  Africa,  if  we  get  them  in  in  very 
small  numbers,  and  keep  them  to  small  numbers  for  many  years,  will 
prove  their  qualifications  and  will  work  out  into  good  American 
citizens. 

The  Chaieman.  I  will  complete  my  statement.  You  need  not 
reply  except  as  to  those  races  now  kept  out  of  the  United  States  by 
law.  The  point  is.  Judge  Raker,  that  you  might  go  on  here  indefi- 
nitely with  one  witness's  views  as  to  the  desirabflity  of  admitting 
some  particular  race. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  trust  that  statement  wOl  not  go  unchallenged,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  do  it  with  all  due  respect.  The  gentleman  has  come 
as  the  secretary  of  an  organization  of  1,000  leading  citizens  who 
back  this  plan  of  a  federal  church  organization  that  represents 
17,000,000  people. 
Dr.  GuLiOK.  Will  you  please  omit  the  federal  council  ? 
Mi.  Rakee.  With  100,000  ministers,  and  he  states  he  is  here  repre- 
senting those  organizations  as  their  representative.  Now,  if  we  are 
not  to  find  out  what  this  program  would  mean  by  such  a  tremendous 
organization  our  effort  in  the  committee  would  be  futile,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  taken  a  little  time  to  ask  the  doctor  in  regard  to 
these  matters.     Now  I  will  put  another  question. 
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Dr.  GxjLiOK.  In  your  statement  you  referred  again  to  the  federal 
council  with  its  18,000,000  church  members.  I  protest  that  that  is 
not  fair.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  they  do  not  stand 
for  any  of  the  details  of  this,  and  I  wish  you  would  accept  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  can  not  accept  it  because  I  have  written  evidence 
before  me  and  still  intend  to  persist  in  it  that  the  country  is  agitated 
over  this,  and  it  is  stated  that  you  represent  these  churches  and 
these  federated  organizations  on  this  prmciple,  as  their  representa- 
tive, and  the  documents  you  have  presented  yourself  show  that  you 
are  the  secretary  of  this  organization.  If  you  repudiate  those 
documents  and  say  that  the  church  does  not  stand  for  it,  and  these 
1,000  men  do  not  stand  for  it,  then  I  am  through. 

In  your  statement  to  the  committee  you  said  that  we  were  getting 
undesirable  immigrants  to  this  country.     What  did  you  mean  by 

Dr.  GxjLiCK.  An  undesirable  amount  of  immigrants. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Only  in  amount? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  in  quality  but  in  amount  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  That  is  what  we  have  stated,  the  amount. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Refer  to  your  plan  on  the  board,  that  has  gone  in  the 
record,  "Maximum  Permissible  Immigration  under  Plan  of  National 
Committee."  Turn  to  page  5  of  your  pamphlet  marked,  "Immigra- 
tion Statistics  and  Charts,  issued  June  5,  1919^  price  25  cents." 
Is  this  that  I  find  here  a  practical  reproduction  of  what  you  have 
presented  on  the  chart  there? 

Dr.  GtTLicK.  On  this  chart  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  This  is  a  more  complete  statement  of  this  in  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  ia  substance  the  conclusions  are  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Now,  Doctor,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  maximum 
permissible  immigration  on  a  10  per  cent  basis  for  1919,  as  shown  on 
that  plan,  where  it  represents  that  in  1919  there  AS(iU  be  from  the 
United  Kingdom  603,343,  Scandinavia,  200,783;  Germany,  679,256, 
etc.;  total,  1,554,185?  Does  that  total  mean  that  that  would  be  the 
number  of  immigrants  that  could  come  from  those  Coxmtries  named  in 
1919,  under  the  plan  suggested  by  this  proposed  legislation,  on  a  10 
per  cent  basis  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  the  total  from  northwest  Europe.  And  if  you 
wiU  look  on  page  5  you  will  see  more  minute  specifications  of  countries, 
which  includes  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  HoUand,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Rakek.  If  your  law  was  in  operation,  as  requested  by  yotirself 
and  your  organization,  there  would  nave  come  into  the  United  States 
1,554,185  immigrants  from  those  countries  named? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  There  could  have  come,  yes,  in  case  the  Immigration 
Commission  thought  that  that  percentage  basis  was  the  wise  one. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  intend  to  take  the  control  of  unmigration  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress  and  put  it  in  a  board  to  determine  what  it 
should  be,  to  raise  it  or  lower  it  as  in  their  judgment  they  should 
determine,  without  responsibihty  direct  from  the  people,  having  been 
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appointed,  and  in  their  little  private  room  in  New  York  or  some  other 
place  they  could  fix  the  number  of  inrniigrants  that  could  come  to 
this  country,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No ;  that  is  not  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  K.AKEK.  Then  make  a  correct  statement. 

Dr.  GxTLiCK.  Congress  itself  should  set  up  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rate  which  should  be  actually  administered  on  their  behaK 
by  this  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  a  third  man  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  decide  in  the  Hght  of  changing 
economic  conditions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  Congress  should  fix  the  minimum  at 
1  per  cent  and  the  maximum  at  15  per  cent,  and  then  the  commission 
could  vacUlate  between  those  numbers  as  they  saw  fit. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Exactly.    Only  the  figures  we  propose  are  from  3  to  10. 

Mr.  Raker.  Congress  would  yield  the  power  to  fix  immigration 
and  turn  it  over  to  a  commission  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Not  yield  its  power,  but  delegate  its  power. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  think  that  is  a  little  different  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  woiild  sink  its  power. 

Dr.  Gtn.iCK.  That  is  not  a  fair  word,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  the  commission  make  the  same 
percentage  apply  to  the  same  year  for  all  countries  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  stated  in  your  testimony  two  or  three 
days  ago  that  you  thought  the  Dillingham  plan  of  percentage  immi- 
gration was  entirely  wrong  because  10  pei  cent  would  have  been  too 
much  for  the  people  from  the  Orient. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Senator  Dillingham's  proposal  was  10  per  cent  of 
those  who  are  here.  You  see,  the  basis  was  quite  different  from  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  proposing.  The  basis  of  what  we  are  proposing 
is  a  certain  per  cent  of  those  who  have  become  American  citizens, 
whereas  Senator  Dillinghajaa's  proposition  was  10  per  cent  of  those 
who  are  here,  regardless  of  whether  they  have  become  American  citi- 
zens or  not. 

The  Chairman.  His  plan  was  subject  to  revision,  not  only  by  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, -but  by  the  membership  of  both 
branches  of  Congress. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  So  of  any  plan;  before  it  is  adopted  it  is  subject  to 
revision. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  is  this. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Certainly.  We  do  not  wish  to  bring  in  a  bill.  We 
are  making  these  suggestions,  which  seem  to  us  to  provide  a  general 
policy  for  a  more  adequate,  wholesome  method  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  immigration  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here,  dated  June  13,  from  Fresco tt 
F.  Hall,  of  Baltimore,  in  which  he  quotes  Dr.  Foerster  as  believing 
that  if  orientals  are  allowed  to  come  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  Japanese  population  here  will  be  neariy 
doubled,  and  he  gives  the  following  figures,  based  on  a  10  per  cent 
admission,  the  maximum  proposed  in  your  plan:  Japanese  in  1950, 
excluding  Hawaii,  945,211,  but  including  Hawaii,  1,890,422. 

Dr.  Gtjxick.  May  I  ask,  does  that  mean  that  that  would  be  the 
annual  immigration — annual  permissible  immigration  ? 
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The  Chairman.  That  means  that  at  that  date,  in  1950,  under  a  10 
per  cent  increase,  including  the  accumulated  population,  I  take  it, 
of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  the  population 
then  would  then  be  of  that  race  1,890,422. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  The  population  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  including  Hawaii  'i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  1950? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  In  1950.  That  of  course  assumes  that  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  will  continue  from  now  until  1950  to  maintain  the 
maximum  permissible  immigration,  namely,  10  per  cent.  It  rests  on 
that  assumption. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  that  I  first  see  the  calculation  by  which  he 
arrives  at  those  figures,  because  I  have  found  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple make  vague  guesses,  and  when  I  begin  to  examine  I  find  that 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  situation  will  not  stand  criticism. 
Prof.  Foerster  is  a  fine  man,  and  I  know  him  personally,  and  have 
great  admiration  for  him.  Nevertheless  I  would  desire  to  have  the 
details  of  that  estimate  submitted,  so  that  I  can  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  I  can  do  is  to  read  this  letter.  He  says  here 
that  under  the  minimum  rate  of  3  per  cent  the  Japanese  in  1940 
would  be  307,385,  and  the  Chinese  at  that  date,  on  a  3  per  cent  con- 
tinuous percentage,  I  presume,  for  a  number  of  years,  98,924. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Another  point  which  I  would  like  to  make  right  in 
this  connection  is  this,  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  some  such  plan  as  this 
and  the  present  gentlemen's  agreement  goes  on,  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion here  will  be  very  much  larger  than  those  figures  would  indicate  if 
they  are  correctly  made  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  that  the  Japanese  agreement,  if  it  permits 
the  picture  brides  to  come  in  in  the  way  it  is  being  violated,  ought  to 
be  abrogated,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  GxTLiCK.  Yes;  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  change;  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  hold  down  immigration  from  Japan  to  smaller  numbers 
than  are  coming  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  question  that  has  been  asked  you  would  assume 
that  you  concur  in  the  implied  statement  that  a  law  is  being 
violated. 

Dr.  GuLXCK.  No;  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that.  I  am  glad  you 
brought  up  that  point.  It  d'epends  upon  what  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  is  in  detail.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  thfe  Japanese 
Government  is  administering  that  gentlemen's  agreement  with  a 
great  deal  of  rigidity  and  with  perfect  honor.  But  if  that  gentle- 
men's agreement  is  oi  such  a  character  that  it  is  permitting  more  than 
we  can  wholesomely  assimilate,  a  change  should  be  made.  As  you 
know,  the  very  starting  point  of  my  dealing  with  this  matter  has 
concurrence  with  the  general  California  attitude  of  anxiety  and  fear 
in  regard  to  the  coming  in  of  large  numbers  of  Asiatics.  But  I  desire 
to  restrict  that  immigration  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  friendly  and  honorable  with  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  would  not  wish  to  have  the  committee  under- 
stand that  our  Immigration  Department,  in  permitting  more  of 
them  to  come  in,  is  violating  the  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 
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Dr.  GxjLiCK.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  violating  it,  but  I 
think  the  gentlemen's  agreement  itself  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
permitting  larger  numbers  than  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Are  the  Japanese  required  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  Japanese  Government  before  they  leave  Japan  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes;  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  Japan.  Every 
Japanese  has  to  bring  a  passport  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  they  determine  whether  he  can  leave  Japan  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  gentlemen's  agreement  was,  in  substance,  that 
they  would  permit  only  those  who  came  here  on  official  business  and 
students.  Students  come  and  stay  a  while  and  then  go  to  work  and 
quit  their  student  occupation,  do  they  not,  and  there  is  no  provision 
to  send  them  back;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  doubt  whether  that  is  the 
fact.     I  know  of  many  students'  who  come  and  go  back. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  stated,  simply  related 
to  those  who  came  over  here  to  do  business,  and  then  it  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Japanese  Government  for  those  who  were  here  and 
were  single,  and  they  devised  a  means  by  which  a  man  over  here 
would  send  his  pictm-e,  or  a  girl  would  send  her  picture  over  here,  and 
he  would  send  his  back,  and  the  girl  then  would  say,  "This  is  my 
husband,"  and  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  that  as  a  mar- 
riage, and  then  gave  this  girl  a  passport  to  come  to  this  country,  and 
they  are  coming  over  in  numbers  as  high  as  2,500  a  year  to  marry  the 
Japanese  that  are  here,  and  as  quick  as  a  child  is  bom  they  deal  ia 
real  estate;  is  not  that  true? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  do  not  think  that  quite  a  fair  statement  of  the 
thing.  The  statement  is  this :  From  ancient  times  in  Japan  marriage 
has  been  arranged  by  the  parents  and  not  by  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  in  recent  years,  for  the  past  20  years,  since  photography 
has  been  iatroduced  in  Japan,  20  or  30  years,  the  families  have 
utilized  the  photograph;  the  individuals,  as  a  rule,  would  not  see 
each  other  before  being  married. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  is  permissible  under  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment I  have  never  seen  any  explicit  statement  so  definite  as  what  you 
have  just  given. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  will  ask  that  Mr.  McClatchy,  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
be  requested  to  appear.  His  statements  conform  to  the  absolute  truth 
in  regard  to  the  pictm-e  bride  proposition,  the  method  of  its  use,  and 
the  deception  that  is  carried  out.  We  all  know  it  in  California,  and 
all  over  the  country,  that  that  is  the  actual  condition,  as  stated  in 
Mr  McClatchy 's  letter.  I  ask  also  that  some  articles  by  Mr. 
McClatchy  be  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

(There  was  no  objection  to  the  request.) 

[The  articles  by  Mr.  McClatchy,  revised,  appear  as  Appendix  B  ] 

Dr.  GuLicK.  May  I  submit  a  statement  about  the  picture  brides' 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  I  understand  it,  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
a  pMt  oi  the  understandmg  was  that  the  Japanese  abeady  in  America 
might  brmg  over  then-  wives,  their  parents,  and  theu-  kindred,  I  do 
not  know  how  far  removed— there  was  a  certain  amount  of  latitude 
there.  Now  the  Japanese  regard  marriage  as  taking  place  not  in 
the  way  that  we  do  m  a  Christian  country;  marriage  In  Japan  takes 
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place  when  the  police  registry  of  a  girl  is  transferred  from  the  home 
of  her  parents  to  the  home  of  the  parents  of  the  young  man.  The 
method  has  been  this:  When  a  Japanese  in  America  who  is  not 
married  already  feels  that  he  has  attained  a  sufficient  economic 
status  to  justify  his  marriage,  and  wishes  to  get  a  wife,  how  does  he 
proceed?  The  Japanese  Government  requires,  first  of  all,  that  he 
shall  file  a  statement  with  the  secretary  of  the  local  association  as  to 
his  financial  status,  as  to  the  amount  he  has  in  bank,  and  as  to  his 
history  and  his  moral  character.  That  is  then  forwarded,  after 
being  investigated  by  the  local  secretary  of  the  association,  to  the 
consul  in  San  Francisco.  Then  the  consul  in  San  Francisco  insti- 
tutes his  own  independent  investigation  of  that  man's  application, 
and  record;  if  he  feels  that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
man  can  support  a  wife,  then  he  forwards  the  matter  to  the  foreign 
office  in  Tokyo.  In  the  meantime  the  photographs  have  been 
exchanged  and  through  the  parents  of  both  parties  the  girl  and  the 
man  have  made  the  agreement;  the  police  registry  of  the  girl  is  then 
transferred  to  the  police  registry  of  the  young  man's  father. 

That  is  marriage  in  Japan.  That  is  all  there  is  to  marriage,  and 
it  is  the  old  custom  in  Japan.  It  is  not  a  new  method  devised  for 
this  special  situation  in  California.  That  is  where  many  Californians 
are  at  fault,  thinking  .that  here  is  a  subtle,  sinister  method  whereby 
Japan'  is  getting  aroim.d  the  agreement  provision.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  method  of  marriage  which  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time. 
The  Japanese  Government  moreover  requires,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
'six  months'  residence  in  her  new  home  in  Japan,  after  that  transfer 
of  police  registry  has  been  made,  before  the  girl  is  given  her  pass- 
port and  allowed  to  go  abroad.  When  she  arrives  in  San  Francisco 
she  is  met  at  the  immigration  office  by  the  young  man.  The  immi- 
gration officials  require  that;  the  young  people  are  confronted  for 
the  first  time,  and  they  look  at  the  photographs  and'  look  at  each 
other,  a  most  embarrassing  situation  for  both;  the  immigration 
officials  require  that  they  shall  be  formally  married  then  and  there. 
In  the  early  days,  I  suppose  six  or  eight  years  ago,  they  had  to  be 
married  immediately  on  the  spot,  but  after  the  immigration  officials 
began  to  have  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  procedure,  the  young 
woman  was  allowed,  to  go  with  a  pastor,  that  is,  a  Christian  pastor  in 
San  Francisco,  or  with  a  Buddhist  priest  in  San  Francisco,  to  a 
proper  place  in  the  city  and  go  through  the  regular  religious  cere- 
monial of  marriage.     That  is  the  pictuxe-bride  movement,  and  it 

seems  to  me 

Mr.  Raker.  We  did  not  have  any  of  those  coming  to  California 
imtil.  after  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  did  we  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  probably  there  were, 
but  it  has  not  been  brought  t9  our  attention  because  we  had  no 
record  as  to  how  they  were  coming  in. 

Mr.  Kakee.  I  was  diverted  from  what  I  was  working  on  a  moment 
ago.     It  would  be  a  fact  that  if  you  fixed  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 
percentage,  it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission  to 
raise  or  lower  the  amoimt  of  immigration  ? 
Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  is  the  figiu-e  that  you  desu-e  to  state  to  the 
committee  should  be  admitted  the  maximum  percentage  of  immi- 
gration? 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kakek.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer  it  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No;  we  suggest  between  3   and  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  commission  should  have 
the  authority  to  say  that  3  per  cent  should  come  from  Australia,  10 
per  cent  from  Italy  and  4  per  cent  from  France,  if  it  is  within  the 
maximum  or  minimum  of  the 

Dr.  GiiLiCK.  No;  aU  peoples  should  be  treated  on  the  same  per- 
centage basis,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Generally? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Generally,  yes,  to  avoid  that  matter  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  ift  addition  to  the  1,554,084  that  would  come 
from  the  first  group,  there  would  be  another  large  number  coming 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  Finland,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  Asia, 
amoimting  to  382,656  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker,  That  would  be  the  permissible  immigration  during 
the  year  1919,  if  the  10  per  cent  basis  was  acted  upon? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  Yes;  if  it  had  gone  into  effect  July  1,  1918. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  from  Japan  and  China  would  be  another  added 
amount,  which  would  make  the  total  something  over  2,000,000? 

Dr.  Gulick.  AU  told  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  All  told. 

Dr.  Gulick.  Something  under  2,000,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  AU  right,  1  will  leave  it  for  the  statisticians  to  figure 
out  the  amount.  That  would  be  more  than  any  immigration  we 
have  ever  had,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  the  percentage  plan,  on  a  10  per  cent  basis,  would 
bring  in  a  larger  number  than  any  we  have  ever  had,  because  away 
back  six  years  ago  or  eight  years  ago  we  only  had  about  750,000. 

Dr.  Gulick.  May  J  make  this  statement  there  ?  You  assume  that 
the  total  actual  immigration  from  northwest  Europe  wiU  reach  the 
maximum  permitted;  but,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  previous 
immigration,  the  immigration  from  northwest  Europe  wiU  be  ver}^ 
much  less.  There  is  no  probabUity,  if  conditions  had  continued  as 
they  were,  that  a  mUlion  and  a  half  would  come  from  northwest 
Europe. 

Mr.  Raker.  WeU,.  if  you  take  the  past  immigration  and  take  the 
method  of  arriving  at  it  as  provided  by  you,  it  would  have  aUowed 
that  number  to  have  come  in  in  1919,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Gulick.  It  would  have  allowed  it,  but  would  it  have  come  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  know,  but  it  opens  the  door  for  them  to  come 
if  they  want  to. 

Dr.  Gulick.  Surely. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  the  door  would  be  open,  under  the  plan  of  a  10 
per  cent  basis,  to  aUow  a  greater  immigration  than  has  ever  come  at 
any  one  time  during  our  history  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Surely. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  more  became  qualified  that  are  here,  all  of  these 
groups  would  be  authorized  to  have  more  people  come  in  each  year, 
would  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  that  question  is. 
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Mr.  Raker.  The  more  immigration,  the  more  those  become  quali- 
fied that  are  here,  it  would  add  to  the  immigration  those  that  would 
come  from  these  various  groups  of  countries  each  year,  would  it 
not? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  It  would  increase  the  permissible  number. 
Mr.  Weltt.  Under  the  present  law,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
20,000,000  to  come  in  if  they  would  not  have  any  qualifications  ? 
Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  confining  myself  to  this  plan  as  suggested  here. 
Mr.  Weltt.  I  am  suggestmg  that  it  probably  would  be  a  better 
remedy,  that  is  all,  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  answer  to  my  question  ? 
Dr.  Gtjlick.  Your  question  was  this:  In  proportion  as  they  come 
in  and  qualify,  the  numbers  who  may  be  admitted  will  gradually 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  Yes ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Raker.  Then,  instead  of  fixing  a  definite  number,  we  would 
be  adding  each  year,  in  1920  and  1921,  a  larger  number  who  could 
come  in,  if  you  retained  the  10  per  cent  basis,  than  had  come  into 
this  country  at  any  one  time  during  its  history  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  If  the  commission  sees  fit  to  arrange  the  percentages 
at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  under  the  plan  designated  and  under  the  10 
per  cent  basis,  your  plan  would  allow  more  immigration  and  allow 
more  people  to  come  here  than  have  actually  come  at  any  one  time 
up  to  the  present  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  no 
restriction  on  those  who  had  come  here  or  would  come  here  up  to 
1920? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  think  you  are  trying  to  persist  in  making  me  put 
something  in  a  wrong  light. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  am  not.     I  am  asking  a  plain  question. 
Mr.  Weltt.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Object  if  you  want.    I  am  going  to  get  an  answer  to 
my  question,  and  state  it. 
Mr.  Weltt.  Just  one  minute.     I  object. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  object  all  you  want  to.  I  will  make  my 
statement,  and  you  can  object  aU  you  want  to. 
Mr.  Weltt.  You  are  making  a  statement  there. 
Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  making  my  statement,  and  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  make  it,  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me.  I  did  not  ask  the 
witness  to  make  a  statement.  I  simply  asked  him  a  question,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  his  answer  on  it. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  My  answer  is  this,  that  if  the  proposed  Immigration 
Commission  feels  that  a  permissible  immigration  of  2,000,000  is 
desirable  they  can  make  it  so.  If  Congress  says  to  them,  "  The  maxi- 
Touia  which  you  may  admit  will  be  10  per  cent,"  and  in  applying  it, 
it  works  out  2,000,000,  all  told,  then  Congress  would  have,  in  fact, 
given  the  commission  that  authority,  but  if  the  commission  says 
that  that  is  too  many,  they  can  cut  the  rate  down  to  5  per  cent;  the 
total  permissible  immigration  would  then  be  about,  say,  a  million, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cutting  down  that  immigration  to  1,000,000 
would  not  cut  down  this  figure  here  [indicating  northwest  Europe] 
but  would  cut  down  this  figure  here  [indicating  south,  central  and 
north  Europe]. 
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"  Mr.  Vaille.  Will  you  state  that  so  that  it  will  be  intelKgible  in 
the  record  ? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  If  the  Commission  on  Immigration  thinks  that 
2,000,000  permissible  immigration,  all  told,  is  too  much,  they_  can 
make  the  rate  5  per  cent,  and  in  that  case  the  permissible  immigra- 
tion would  be  reduced  to  approximately  1,000,000. 

Mr.  Vaille.  From  what  coimtry? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  From  all  countries;  and  in  that  case,  comparing  the 
actual  immigration  with  the  permissible  immigration,  the  prob- 
abilities are  mat  the  immigration  from  northwest  Europe  would  noli 
be  restricted,  but  the  restriction  would  fall  exclusively  on  the  coun- 
tries from  southern,  central,  and  northern  Europe  and  on  Asia. 

Mr.  Eakee.  If  the  basis  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent  the  number  of 
Japanese  that  are  now  in  America  that  could  become  naturalized, 
adding  thereto  the  native  born,  would  increase  the  present  number 
of  immigrants  from  Japan,  would  it  not? 

Dr.,  Gtjlick.  No;  it  would  reduce  it  somewhat. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Take  those  figures  you  have  there  on  Japan,  2,353. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  That  is  China.     This  is  Japan,  2,481. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one.  Just 
how  were  those  figures  arrived  at? 

Dr.  GtJLicK.  We  took  all  the  American-bom  children  recorded  in 
the  census  of  1910,  in  Continental  United  States  plus  all  the  American- 
born  children  in  Hawaii  recorded  in  the  census  of  1910,  plus  those 
Japanese  who  were  recorded  as  having  become  naturalized  American 
citizens,  and  then,  adding  those  together,  took  10  per  cent  of  that 
figure.  You  will  find  the  statement  in  regard  to.  immigration  from 
Japan  in  this  pamphlet,  "  Immi^ation,"  on  pages  10,  11,  and  12. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Doctor,  your  percentage  is  based  upon  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  any  country  during  a  period  here,  who  have 
become  Americans? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  in  that  you  include  all  the  children  who  are 
born  here  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  have  you  thought  of  a  plan  as  to  how  that 
would  work  out  if  you  based  that  percentage  on  the  number  of 
immi^ants  who  have  become  naturalized  American  citizens,  not 
including  children? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes;  we  have  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  would  not  that  work  out  as  a  fairer  basis  for 
us? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Possibly  there  are  some  who  think  that  way,  but 
our  committee  felt 

Mr.  Wilson.  Here  is  the  situation  I  have  in  mind.  I  imderstand, 
speaking  roughly,  that  out  of  about  20,000,000  immigrants  here 
there  are  probably  more  than  10,000,000,  particularly  of  certain 
nationalities,  who  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  become  American 
citizens.  The  people  coining  from  a  country  that  had  the  largest 
nonnaturalized  element,  taking  that  basis,  might  have  a  greater 
number  of  American-born  children,  and  through  your  plan  you  might 
get  the  largest  amount  of  immigration  from  the  country  whose  immi- 
grants have  the  less  disposition  to  be  Americans  at  all. 
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Dr.  GuLicK.  Well,  that  seems  to  me  a  very  improbable  assumption. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  immigrants  from 
country  A  who  do  not  desire  to  become  American  citizens  would  also 
be  the  people  -^ho  would  not  have  their  families  here.  Take  the 
Italians,  for  instance.  They  come  over,  large  numbers  of  them,  only 
males,  and  they  do  not  have  children;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Swiss  and  the  English  who  have  come  over  here  have  come  with 
their  families;  it  is  far  more  likely  that  they  wiU  have  children  born 
in  America. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  the  Swiss  and  English,  are  not  very  much  prone 
to  become  naturalized  American  citizens  after  they  get  here,  espe- 
cially the  English. 

Dr.  Gtj1,ick.  That  is  the  common  opinion,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  a 
mistaken  one,  because  when  we  examme  the  figures  of  immigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  we  find  that  there  are  American-born 
children  to  the  extent  of  5,163,000,  as  recorded  in  the  census  of  1910. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  is  that  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Of  American-born  children  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But  that  takes  in  Ireland,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  Judge  Wilson  refers  to  is  England. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Oh,  England  as  separate  from  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  and  the  English. 

Mr.  Vaille.  My  observation,  not  based  on  statistics,  is  that  the 
Italians  are  a  very  prolific  race,  and  raise  hordes  of  healthy  children. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  object  to  that  part  untU  Judge  Wilson  gets  through, 
as  I  think  I  have  some  statistics  on  that. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  According  to  the  statistics  which  were  given  me  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  maximum  number  of  permissible 
immigration  from  England  on  a  5  per  cent  rate  was  127,000.  That 
would  be  about  250,000  who  would  be  permissible  on  a  10  per  cent 
basis.  That  means  about  2,000,000  American-born  children  and 
naturalized  of  the  English  people. 

Dr.  Jenks  just  hands  me  a  volume  entitled,  "The  Immigration 
Problem,"  and  on  page  292  is  a  total  headed,  "Percentage  of  older 
immigrants  naturalized  holding  first  papers."  The  highest  in  that 
list  is  Swedish,  92  per  cent.  The  countries  come  in  the  following' 
order:  Swiss,  Welsh,  Danish,  German,  Norwegian,  and  then  comes  the 
Irish  with  82.6  per  cent  and  the  English  with  80.6  per  cent,  so  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  Irish  is  only  2  per  cent,  the  Irish 
having  82.6  and  the  English  80.6;  the  impression  which  we  have  in  a 
popular  way  that  the  English  do  not  become  American  citizens, 
according  to  this  table,  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  impression. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  refers  to  figures  of  what  year  and  up  to  what 
year? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  percentage  of  older  immigrants  naturalized  and 
holding  first  papers. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  have  the  years  on  it. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  The  year  is  not  indicated  on  this  statement  I  have  in 
my  hand  here.     Dr.  Jenks  can  perhaps  give  you  the  year. 

Dr.  Jenks.  They  were  the  latest  figures  available,  in  1910. 

Mr.  Sibgel.  In  other  words,  those  figures  were  worked  up  in  1910, 
and  from  1910  up  to  date? 

Dr.  Jenks.  There  is  nothing  in  there  since  1910. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  say  I  think  a  good  deal  more  favorably  of 
your  percentage  plan  than  I  do  of  the  Dillingham  plan,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  figure  on  a  different  basis,  and  two  modifica- 
tions that  I  had  in  mind  would  be  these:  First,  that  we  ought  to  figure 
on  the  basis  of  those  immigrants  who  have  come  here  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  make  our  percentage  of  those  permitted  to 
come  in  on  the  number  of  those  immigrants  who  have  become  natural- 
ized American  citizens. 
Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  by  that  means  we  would  get  away  from  the 
danger  of  admitting  from  any  country  a  large  per  cent  of  immigrants 
that  had  not  sought  naturalization  and  had  not  sought  to  become 
American  citizens,  and  avoid  the  suggestion  of  basing  it  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  might  have  been  bom  here. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  That  statement  of  yours  seems  to  me  very  reasonable, 
and,  as  I  stated  the  other  day  when  this  question  was  up,  I  would  not 
strenuously  object  to  making  as  the  basic  figure  the  naturalized  of  the 
respective  peoples. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  my  position,  that 
there  are  certain  races  that,  if  left  to  me — I  mean  certain  countries 
from  which  I  would  not  accept  any  immigration  at  all. 
Dr.  GuxicK.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  WttsoN.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  accept  some  immigration 
from  everywhere,  if  it  wanted  to  come? 
Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  I  was  just  making  my  statement  on  the  basis 
that  we  might  adopt  finally  some  kind  of  a  percentage  plan  as  to  those 
countries  from  which  we  now  receive  immigrants,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  it  would  be  fairer  to  this  country  to  make  our  basis  of  percentage 
those  who  had  come  here  and  become  naturalized  citizens  or  shown 
their  disposition  to  become  Americans. 

Mr.  Seegel.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  have  just 
received  from  Mr.  Crist,  by  messenger,  some  figures  which  he  gives 
me.  In  1917  there  arrived  here  295,403  immigrants;  during^the  same 
year  438,748  declarations  to  become  citizens  were  filed;  132,320 
petitions  were  filed;  571,068  people  passed  the  naturalization  bureau. 
During  1918,  110,618  immigrants  arrived;  the  niunber  of  declara- 
tions filed  was  335,069.;  the  number  of  petitions  filed  was  151,449; 
the  total  number  of  candidates  handled  by  them  was  486,518. 

During  1919  the  nxunber  of  incoming  immigrants,  not  up  to  date; 
the  number  of  declarations  filed,  311,905;  the  number  of  petitions 
filed,  155,485;  the  total  number  handled  by  them,  467,309.  That  is 
exclusive  of  the  men  who  went  into  the  Army  and  obtained  their 
citizenship  in  that  fashion. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  last  year? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  1917,  1918,  and  right  up  to  this  point.    That, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  show  a  tremendous  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  here  to  become  citizens. 
Dr.  GuLiCK.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  The  war  accentuated  that  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  war  brought  it  to  a  point.  That  shows  there  is 
a  general  activity  along  that  line. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  doctor  one  other  question.  You  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  Doctor,  that  as  far  as  you  know,  the  Italians  coming 
here  were  not  having  any  children  born  here  ? 
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Dr.  GuLicK.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as  that? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  probably  did  not  intend  to  emphasize  that  fact, 
but  that  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  which  a  couple  of  th?"  members 
of  the  committee  drew. 

Dr.  GuLioK.  In  comparison  to  some  other  coimtries  the  proportion 
of  the  men  to  the  women  is  very  large.  I  think  I  can  suDstantiate 
that. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  are  giving  us  figures  previous  to  1910,  are  you  not  ? 

Dr.  GtiLicK.  Previous  to  1914. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But  since  1910,  up  to  date,  neither  you  nor  anybody 
else  has  been  able  to  gather  statistics  or  figures  together,  and  I 
suppose  you  would  be  surprised  to  learn,  for  example,  that  12  per 
cent  of  the  boys  at  Columoia  University  are  Italians. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  No;  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  not  think,  in  justice  to  the  committee  here 
and  in  justice  to  the  country  at  large,  that  when  you  come  before 
the  committee  your  figures  ought  to  be  closer  than  going  back  to 
1910? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Let  me  read  you  something  there. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  From  what  book  do  you  want  to  read  ? 

Dr.  GuLiGK.  This  is  a  volume  entitled  "American  Democracy  and 
Asiatic  Citizenship." 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Who  is  the  author? 

Dr.  GtiLiCK.  I  am. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  certainly  have  not  got  in  the  book  anything  more 
than  what  you  have  already  stated  to  us. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  have  got  statistics  here  up  to  the  war  period. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Showing  the  birth  rate  in  this  country  of  people  of 
Italian  descent  ? 

Dr.  GxjLiOK.  Yes;  in  a  measure  showing,  that. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  have  them. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  can  give  you  these.  I  have  distinguished  here,  for 
the  period  from  1911  to  1915,  the  nonimmigrant  Italians  and  the 
immigrant  Italians,  the  children  under  14,  the  women  and  the  men, 
in  that  period  of  five  years,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  war  and 
including  one  year  of  the  war.  In  1911,  126,000  men  came  to  39,000 
women. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  How  many  children  came  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Twenty-four  thousand.  Then  in  1912,  100,000  men 
came  to  38,000  women.  In  1913,  192,000  men  came  to  50,000 
women.  In  1914,  198,000  men  came  to  60,000  women.  In  other 
words,  large  numbers  of  men  come  without  their  wives. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  are  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Italians  do  not 
intermarry  with  anyone  else  in  America. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  No;  I  do  not  make  that  assumption. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  get  back,  then,  to  your  original  statement 
wherein  you  said  that  there  are  few  Italian  children  born  in  America. 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  did  not  say  a  few.  I  said,  comparatively  speaking, 
where  a  people  sends  in  large  numbers  of  men  without  the  women, 
those  men  wiU  not  have  any  very  large  progeny. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Now,  is  it  not  a  matter  generally  assumed  or  known 
that  the  birth  rate  among  the  Italians  is  just  as  great  or  perhaps 
greater  than  any  other  people? 
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Dr.  GuxiCK.  Of  those- that  have  wives;  but  are  there  not  very 
large  numbers  of  Italian  men  in  this  country  who  are  not  married  ? 

Mr.  SiBGEL.  Very  large  numbers  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Dr.  GiJLiCK.  The  point  that  was  raised  was  this,  that  the  number 
of  children  in  the  country  should  not  be  made  a  basis  from  which  to 
fix  the  permissible  immigration,  and  my  reply  was  that  if  a  people 
sends  over  large  numbers  of  men  and  the  women  do  not  come  with 
them  the  number  of  children  that  would  be  born  to  that  people 
would  probably  not  be  as  large  as  if  they  bring  large  numbers  of 
women  with  them;  the  probabilities  are  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
number  of  children  will  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  If  you  take  the  public  schools  up  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  city  'of  New  York  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  highest 
population  is  Italian,  and  the  Italian  families  appear  to  my  mind  to 
be  very  proUfic. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  see  they  make  up  in  numbers  to  their  families. 
There  may  not  be  as  many  of  them  married,  but  those  that  are,  of 
course,  make  up.     There  is  no  race  suicide  among  the  Italians. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  few  Italian 
children  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  permissible  immigra/- 
tion,  on  this  basis,  would  be  95,000,  so  that  would  mean  that  there  are 
954,000  children  and  naturalized  Italians,  and  that  is  not  a  small 
number. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Getting  back  to  the  question  that  I  was  on,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  date  June  11,  1919, 
showing  the  number  of  Japanese  who  entered  the  United  States  and 
those  who  entered  Hawaii  in  the  years  from  1909  to  1919,  inclusive 
and  separate.  In  1918  10,168  Japanese  came  to  these  countries, 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  You  have  taken  the  small  figures 
in  1914,  your  basis  there,  and  arrived  at  2,481.  That  is,  of  course, 
taking  the  low  figure.  You  have  for  1918  native  born,  24,391. 
Suppose  there  were  60,000,  and  there  were  naturalized  under  subdi- 
vision B  instead  of  431- 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  On  what  page  are  you  readiiig  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  on  page  10 — a  larger  number,  say  5,000; 
and  that  under  subdivision  C,  naturalized  after  1910,  instead  of 
32,160,  there  were  90,000.  Of  course  the  grand  total  would  run  up 
about  something  over  12,000,  would  it  not,  under  your  percentage, 
of  immigrants  that  would  be  permitted  to  come  from  Japan  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  take  the  figures  I  nave  designated,  that  would 
be  the  practical  result. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  can  not  carry  those  figures  in  my  head,  but  I  may 
say  this,  that  I  took  these  years  because  those  were  the  years  of 
larger  immigration  before  the  war,  and  I  wanted  to  make  the  fact 
plam  in  regard  to  China  and  Japan,  and  in  order  not  to  create  any 
false  impression  whatever  I  also  presented  this  document,  with  the 
figures  here,  showing  what  the  immigration  was  up  to  1918;  you 
wiU  find  these  fibres  on  page  12  there  just  the  same  as  here  given. 

Mr.  Rakee.  If  there  was  40,000  native-born,  56,000  naturdized, 
and  95,000  naturalized  after  1910,  say  for  the  year  1918,  that  would 
make  140,000  and  would  leave,  the  first  thing,  14,000  new  immigrants 
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from  Japan  who  could  be  naturalized  immediately  if  they  wanted  to, 
would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  those  numbers  were  naturalized. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say  if  there  were  those  numbers  and  if  that  number 
came,  it  would  permit  14,000  Japanese  to  come  into  this  country  and 
would  allow  14,000  Japanese  to  become  natiu-alized,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  GiTLicK.  On  condition  that  your  earlier  assumption  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  came  in  and  met  the  requirements,  it  would 
allow  14,000  to  become  naturalized  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  allow  them  to  bring  their  wives  and  add 
14,000  more? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  14,000  here  would  assume  immediately  the 
right  to  acquire  real  estate,  and  obtain  all  the  other  conditions  of 
American  citizens. 

Dr.  GxJLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  unless  there  was  some  restrictive  law  it  would 
allow  these  14,000  Japanese  to  marry  14,000  American  girls  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  there  was  no  law  to  prohibit  it  ?  That  is  just  as 
plain  as  can  be.  I  have  the  data,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  present  the 
facts  before  this  committee.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question.  That 
would  be  true,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  It  is  very  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Vaille.  Why  would  it  not  allow  these  14,000  Japanese  to 
marry  14,000  American  girls,  if  there  was  no  restrictive  law? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Because  there  is  a  restrictive  law  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  if  there  was  none  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  If  there  were  none,  it  certainly  would  allow  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  restrictive  law  in  aU  the  States  ? 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  No;  not  in  all  States.  There  are  restrictive  laws  in 
the  States  where  the  Japanese  are  mostly. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  allow  these  14,000  Japanese  to  acquire  real 
estate  in  Washington,  where  they  are  prohibited  absolutely  from 
acquiring  it  now,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Yes;  if  they  became  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  Doctor,  I  wiU  put  the  question  again.  If  they  came 
over  here,  14,000  of  them,  under  your  percentage  plan  which  you 
ask  to  have  adopted,  and  they  became  citizens^  they  would  then  be 
entitled  to  acqmre  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Washington  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Surely. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  aUow  these  14,000  Japanese  thus  admitted 
to  laecome  citizens  and  acquire  real  estate  in  the  State  of  California  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Surely. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  then  permit  what  is  going  on  in  California, 
the  depopulation  of  town  after  town  of  the  white  people  and  driving 
them  entirely  out  so  as  to  colonize  them  and  make  them  entirely 
Japanese  towns,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  If  those  conditions  were  fulfilled;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  in  existence  now  in  California,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Gtilick.  Yes;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  purpose  and  is  it  your  desire  that  that 
thing  should  continue  for  a  single  year  there,  that  American  towns 
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should  be  entirely  Japanesed,  and  the  white  people  driven  out  and 
Japanese  colonies  made  in  their  place  ? 

Dr.  GiiLicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  should  be  stopped  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  There  is  only  one  way  of  stopping  it,  and  that  is 
prohibiting  the  Japanese  from  becoming  citizens,  and  sending  them 
from  this  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  GxjLiOK.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  is  another  way,  a 
much  better  way. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1909  and 
1910,  according  to  these  statistics,  which  I  am  going  to  ask  to  be 
inserted  in  the  record,  no  females  came  to  the  United  States  or 
Hawaii  from  Japan. 

Dr.  GxJLiCK.  What  is  the  data  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  These  are  statistics  I  have  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  statistics  are  the  best  evidence.  If  you  have 
them,  insert  them  in  the  record.  What  is  the  use  of  cross-examining 
this  witness  on  what  he  does  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  Do  not  get  finicky.     I  will  put  the  question. 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  am  asking  what  the  statistics  are? 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  I  told  you  it  is  a  letter  from  John  W.  Aber- 
crombie.  Acting  Secretary  Department  of  Labor,  dated  June  11,  1919. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Anything  the  witness  might  say  would  not  contradict 
the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  contradiction.  I  am  trying  to 
present  the  statistics  here,  showing  that  there  was  no  immigration  of 
females  during  those  years,  and  then  immediately  it  commenced  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  who  came  in  here. 

Mr.  Welty.  Just  read  that  question,  that  last  question  by  Judge 
Raker. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  will  put  my  question. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  object  to  that.     I  want  the  question  and  answer  read. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  will  withdraw  it  and  put  a  question  that  the  witness 
can  answer. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  just  want  to  show  that  he  tried  to  contradict  the 
statistics. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  not  the  fact. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  Judge  Raker  put  another  question. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  trying  to  frame  a  question  according  to  the 
record  here. 

Now,  Doctor,  I  will  put  this  question.  Under  the  statement  that  I 
have  had  the  record  shows  that  in  1909  and  1910  there  were  no  females 
who  came  either  to  Hawaii  or  to  the  United  States  from  Japan.  Just 
following  that,  in  1911,  there  appears  to  have  been  2,403  females  who 
came  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  and  1,531  to  Hawaii.  Does  not 
that  show  that  the  Japanese  program  relative  to  having  Japanese 
women  come  to  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  as  picture  brides  was 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  gentlemen's  agreement  ?  If  it  does 
not  show  that,  what  would  it  show,  to  your  mind  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  would  like  to  state  that  this  is  the  first  time  those 
statistics  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  seems  to  me  an  absolute 
mistake  that  during  those  two  years  no  Japanese  women  came  to  tlii-; 
country. 
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Mr.  Rakek.  That  is  what  I  have  here. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  I  would  like  to  take  a  look 
into  that,  because  I  should  question  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  May  I  ask  Judge  Raker  one  question,  to  look  at  his 
figures  there  for  1908,  1907,  and  1906? 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  have  what  I  have  furnished,  from  1909  to  1919,  both 
inclusive  and  separately. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  at  hand  the 
report  of  tJite  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  for  1909  and 
1910? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  only  the  last  report. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  have  studied  these  volumes  very  thoroughly,  and  I 
think  I  could  put  my  hand  immediately  on  the  right  table  if  you  can 
get  me  those  reports  for  1909  and  1910. 

The  Chaieman.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  owing  to  the  untimely 
death  of  Judge  Burnett,  the  records  were  not  kept  in  such  a  way  that, 
they  can  be  found. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  say  for  the  sake  of  the  record  that  the  report- 
in  the  hands  of  Judge  Raker  is  the  total  for  1910,  but  does  not  divide 
the  males  and  females.  It  may  be  that  the  department  did  not  keep 
separate  figures  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  may  be  true.     I  do  not  dispute  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Then,  your  question  is  hardly  fair  to  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Raker's  figures  show  that  the  number 
brought  in  in  the  past  year  from  Japan  was  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  1918  it  shows  that  the  total  number  from  Japan, 
male  and  female,  coming  into  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  was. 
10,168. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Depaetment  of  Labor, 
Washington,  June  11,  1919.. 
Hon.  John  E.  Rakeh, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Raker:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  following  tables  contain  the  information  you 
desire  regarding  Japanese  alien  immigrants  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  its 
insular  poss,es8ionB  during  the  last  10  years: 


Male  and  lemale. 

Female  married. 

Irf  United 
States. 

In  Hawaii. 

Total. 

In  United 
States. 

In  Hawaii. 

Total. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 
1909  

3,275 
2,798 
4,675 
6,172 
8,302 
8,941 
8,609 
8,711 
8,925 
10,168 

7,742 

1910                                  .  . 

1,758 
2  728 

1911 

1912                               

3,355 
4,602 
4,869 
5,973 
5,905 
5,542 
7,306 

6,843 

2,8i7 
3,800 
4,082 
2,636 
2,806 
3,383 
2,862 

1,899 

2,403 
2,438 
3,034 
2,873 
2,676 
2,610 
3,149 

2,605 

1,531 
2,229 
2,150 
1,469 
1,449 
1,483 
1,422 

1,041 

a!  934 
4,667 

1913 

1914                          

5  184 

1915 

4,342 

1916                      

4  125 

1917 

4  093 

1918  .              

4  571 

1919  (July,  1918,  to  April, 

3,646 

The  so-called  "picture  brides"  are  not  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  as  such,  but  the  figures  given  under  the  head  "Female  married"  show 
approximately  the  admissions  of  this  class. 

Respectfully,  yours,  John  W.  Abercrombie, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chart  you  presented  shows  the  peak  of  high- 
est Japanese  immigration  in  what  year  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  This  chart  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  That  was  1907. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  the  first  hue  and  cry  against  Jap- 
anese immigration  began  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  It  began  along  here  [indicating  1903,  1904,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907]. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  that  the  high  peak  was  what? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Over  30,000. 

The  Chairman.  Three  times  as  many  as  came  last  year  ? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes.  Before  we  adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  regarding  two  points.  Dr.  Jenks  can  be  with  us  to-morrow, 
and  if  possible  i  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  give  his  testimony 
tomorrow.  In  answer  to  the  questions  which  were  raised  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Raker  as  to  my  connections  with  the  Federal  Council,  and 
the  amount  of  money  expended  and  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clatchy  that  I  am  a  Japanese  propagandist,  may  I  say  that  I  have 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Dr.  Macfarland,  the  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches.  He  is  prepared  to  come  and 
appear  before  you  and  answer  those  questions  on  Friday.  If  it  is 
your  desire  to  have  him  do  so,  I  will  send  him  a  wire  to  that  effect, 
and  he  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  means  that  those  books  will  be  brought  here, 
with  all  those  names,  and  all  of  those  contributions  read  into  the 
record  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  I  thought  he  would  bring  a  summary  statement. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  want  to  go 
into  all  those  books. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  you  are  not  a  Japanese  propa- 
gandist, meaning  by  that  that  you  are  not  paid  by  the  Japanese 
Government  or  the  Japanese  people  to  work  at  this  plan  for  the  free 
immigration  of  the  Japanese,  or  a  percentage  restriction,  and  that 
the  work  you  have  done  is  voluntary  originaUy  on  your  part  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
Committee  on  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  which  you  ad- 
mit you  were  largely  active  in  developing,  and  of  which  you  are  the 
principal,  and  that  you  have  interested  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  in  the  passing  of  certain  resolutions,  asking  for  an  equal 
arrangement  of  immigration  laws  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  statement  to  that  effect  covers  all 
of  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  there,  that  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  record  that  Dr.  Gulick  is  a  paid  propagandist? 

The  Chairman.  None  whatever. 

Dr.  Gulick.  There  is  an  assertion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  not  wait,  and  if  evidence  is  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that,  or  which  would  indicate  that,  then  notify  Dr. 
Gulick  or  his  representative  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  in  and  offer  evidence  in  explanation  or  defense  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  I  question  that  matter,  and  I  submit  these  letters  of 
Mr.  McCIatchy,  and  I  want  to  read  from  them  so  that  there  will  be 
no  question. 

Mj.  Weltt.  I  object  to  anything  like  that  goiag  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  evidence? 

Mr.  Eakee.  It  is  Mr.  McCIatchy's  statement. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  does  that  show;  just  that  part? 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  wUl  read  it. 

Explanation  has  been  made  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Federal  Council  of  th® 
Churches  of  America  and  of  the  League  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation' 
as  proposed  and  promoted  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  "professor  of  Doshisha  University, 
and  lecturer  in  the  Imperial  University,  of  Kyoto,  Japan,"  and  as  now  presented  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  organizations  named  to  the  American  public  and  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States .  The  organization  of  the  two  associations  has  been  gone  into  and  some 
hint  given  as  to  the  probable  interest  which  their  chief  promoters  have  in  the  sub  j  ect  of 
"constructive  immigration"  leg;islation,  bo  formulated  as  to  carry  out  the  "new  orien- 
tal policy"  of  Dr.  Gulick;  the  probability  of  making  good  American  citizens  out  of 
Japanese,  even  if  born  here  and  educated  in  our  public  schools,  has  been  considered; 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gulick  himself,  that  probability  appears  to  be  so 
remote  that  unless  the  Japanese  change  their  present  characteristics  and  customs 
"the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of  American  democracy,  American  homes, 
and  American  liberty  is  impossible." 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  not  any  of  that  that  charges  anybody 
with  being  financed  by  the  Japanese  Government  or  a  Japanese  in- 
stitution. It  is  just  a  statement  that  he  is  connected  with  these 
institutions. 

Dr.  Gtjliok.  The  letter  of  Mr.  McCIatchy  of  May  5  has  a  statement 
in  just  so  many  words  that  I  am  a  Japanese  propagandist. 

The  Chaieman.  That  has  been  denied  and  is  denied. 

Dr.  Gulick.  But  Mr.  Raker  asked  the  other  day  that  I  should 
bring  from  New  York  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected and  the  sources  from  which  this  money  has  been  received. 
Now,  that  is  for  the  Federal  Council  to  do,  and  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Macfarland  if  he  will  do  it,  and  he  has  said  he  will. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  will  say  this,  gentlemen,  that  Dr.  Macfarland  is 
the  head  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  was  done  on  the  other 
side — -welfare  work — -and  he  ranks  as  high  as  any  man  in  this  country, 
and  as  high  as  any  officer. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  can  send  a  statement  through  the  mails  as  to 
where  the  money  came  from. 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  him  to  appear 
here  at  one  of  the  sessions. 

The  Chaieman.  It  is  necessary  to  either  conclude  or  suspend  these 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  bill  relating  to  the  deportation 
of  certain  interned  aliens,  which  must  be  sent  out  of  this  committee 
immediately.  It  was  not  intended  that  this  hearing  should  run  along 
at  great  length  or  go  into  a  far-reaching  study  of  the  oriental  immi- 

f ration  into  the  United  States.  It  was  desired,  however,  to  ascertain 
y  questioning  Dr.  Gulick  the  connection  between  this  organization 
and  the  church  organization,  and  I  believe  his  answers  have  demon- 
strated and  have  brought  out  the  partial  relation,  if  not  the  immedi^ 
ate  relation.  Unless  it  is  desired  by  the  committee,  I  can  not  see  why 
we  should  devote  several  more  hours  to  that  matter,  although  we 
would  like  to  hear  Dr.  Macfarland  later  on  and  have  his  views  in 
regard  to  immigration. 
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Dr.  Gtjlick.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  get  a  full  statement  of  the 
sources  of  the  Federal  Council's  funds  for  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Eelations  with  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  and  I  am  still  pressing  it,  unless  the  committee 
votes  it  down. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  will  say  this,  gentlemen,  that  Dr.  Macfarland  comes 
from  New  York  City,  and  in  justice  to  him  I  think  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  either  in  person  or  produce  a  statement,  be- 
cause the  mere  insinuation  helps  in  every  possible  way  to  destroy  a 
man's  character,  and  I  think  in  fairness  to  him — — ■ 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  is  objection  by  the  committee,  we  will 
hear  Dr.  Macfarland  at  some  date  to  be  later  determined. 

Mr.  "rHOMPSON.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  limit  on  these  hearings, 
because  if  we  go  along  with  these  hearings  like  we  have  with  Dr. 
Gulick,  we  will  oe  here  until  next  January,  and  we  never  will  report 
out  a  bill. 

Mr.  Eaker.  May  I  state,  to  go  into  the  record,  that  my  question 
has  been  intended  to  reflect  on  no  one.  My  only  object  and  purpose 
is  to  find  the  status  and  relation  on  those  subjects,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee might  judge  as  to  the  whole  matter  fully  and  intelligently, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Could  not  this  Dr.  Macfarland  answer  this  whole 
situation  in  an  hour  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  was  going  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  Dr.  Mac- 
farland be  allowed  to  submit  either  a  written  statement  to  go  in  the 
record,  or  appear  in  person,  as  desired. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  second  that  suggestion,  and  I  put  it  in  the  form  of 
a  motion,  to  limit  it  to  the  time  of  one  hour. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  seems  to  me  he  could  give  a  statement  of  where 
he  got  this  money  and  who  contributed  it  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Judge  Raker  may  desire  to  cross-examine  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  meets  the  approval  of  the  committee,  we  will 
invite  Dr.  Macfarland  to  be  here  and  be  heard  on  Friday  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  want  to  object  to  the  30  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Gulick.  And  Dr.  Jenks  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  does  Dr.  Jenks  want  to  talk  about — ^the  same 
subject,  this  percentage  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Jenks  was  a  member  of  the  immigration  com- 
mission, which  consisted  of  several  members  of  the  Senate  and  several 
Members  of  the  House,  and  several  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
he  can  answer  questions  on  the  general  problem  of  immigration 
and  the  number  he  thinks  can  be  assimilated  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  suspending  immigration 
temporarily. 

]yfr..  Thompson.  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  but  if  he  wants  to 
talk  on  the  same  subject  as  Dr.  Gulick,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
take  up  any  more  time. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  your 
books  have  been  printed  in  Japan  and  circulated  there  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  have  many  books  in  Japan,  but  not  these  books  we 
have  been  talking  about  here. 
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May  I  ask  thay  you  place  in  the  record  this  leaflet,  which  was  the 
statement  on  wmch  1,000  members  have  been  secured?  You  asked 
for  it  the  other  day,  and  I  bring  it  now. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Have  you  an  extra  one  ? 

Dr.  GuLicK.  A  lot  of  them.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  a  copy  to  each 
member. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[Not  lor  publication]. 
Suggestions  for  Coksteuctive  Immigration  Legislation  (Subject  to  Bbvision)  . 

THE    situation  AND   THE    NEED. 

The  large  influx  of  foreigners  in  recent  years  has  produced  a  serious  situation. 
Our  laws  have  not  adequately  grappled  with  the  many  kinds  of  problems  which  have 
arisen. 

Vast  masses  of  aliens  in  our  midst  are  not  Americanized  and  we  have  no  effective 
provision  for  their  Americanization.  We  give  them  citizehMiip  with  very  inadequate 
preparation  for  it.  The .  procedure  in  naturalization  is  needlessly  hampered  by 
red  tape.  We  allow  serious  congestion  of  race  groups.  Free  immigration  from  Europe 
constantly  threatens  standards  of  living  of  American  workmen.  Differential  treat- 
ment of,  and  legislation  against,  Asiatics  produces  international  isritation.  Lack 
of  laws  make  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  keep  its  treaty  obligations  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  aliens. 

These  varied  dangers  threaten  the  success  of  our  democracy. 

America  now  needs  a  systematic  and  sound  policy  for  dealing  comprehensively 
and  constructively  with  all  these  closely  inter-related  problems,  to  take  the  place  of 
our  existing  incomplete,  disconnected  and  piecemeal  laws  and  methods.  The  legisla- 
tion needed  should  deal  with ; 

1.  The  regulation  of  immigration. 

2.  The  registration  of  aliens. 

3.  The  distribution  of  immigrants. 

4.  The  education  of  aliens  for  American  life. 

5.  The  protection  of  aliens  by  the  Federal  Government. 

6.  The  naturalization  of  aliens. 

THE   PRINCIPLES. 

Legislation  dealing  with  these  matters  should  be  controlled  by  the  followiug  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  The  United  States  should  so  regulate,  and  where  necessary,  restrict  immigra- 
tion as  to  provide  that  only  so  many  immigrants  of  each  race  or  people  may  be  admitted 
as  can  be  wholesomely  Americanized. 

2.  The  number  of  those  individuals  of  each  race  or  people  already  in  the  United 
States  who  have  become  Americanized  affords  the  best  basis  of  the  measure  for  the 
further  immigration  of  that  people. 

3.  American  standards  of  living  should  be  protected  from_the  dangerous  economic 
competition  of  immigrants,  whether  from  Europe  or  from  Asia. 

4.  Such  provisions  for  the  care  of  aliens  residing  among  us  should  be  made  as  will 
promote  their  rapid  and  genuine  Americanization  and  thus  maintain  intact  our 
democratic  institutions  and  national  unity. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  empowered  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  aliens. 

6.  All  legislation  dealing  with  immigration  and  with  resident  aliens  should  be  based 
on  justice  and  good  will  as  well  as  on  economic  and  political  considerations. 

IMPOETANT   SPECIFICATIONS. 

1.  Regulation  of  the  rate  of  immigration. — ^The  maximum  permissible  annual  im- 
migration from  any  people  should  be  a  definite  per  cent  (say  5)  of  those  from  that 
people  who  have  already  become  naturalized  citizens,  together  with  all  American- 
bom  children  of  immigrants  of  that  people. 

2.  A  Federal  bureau  for  the  registration  of  aliens.- — ^A  Federal  bureau  for  the  registra- 
tion of  aliens  should  be  established  and  all  resident  aliens  should  be  required  to 
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register  and  to  keep  registered  until  they  have  become  American  citizens.  A  regis- 
tration fee  ($10  or  perhaps  $5  a  year)  might  well  be  required  of  all  male  aliens  18  years 
of  age  or  over. 

3.  The  Federal  distribution  bureau.— The  Federal  bureau  for  the  distribution  of 
immigrants  .should  be  developed  and  provided  with  increased  funds  for  larger  and 
more  effective  methods. 

4.  A  Federal  bureau  for  the  education  of  aliens. — ^A  Federal  bureau  for  the  education 
of  aliens  for  American  citizenship  should  be  established.  While  this  bureau  should 
not  set  up  its  own  schools,  its  duty  should  be  to  promote  the  establishment  by  local 
bodies  of  suitable  schools  in  needful  localities  and  all  registered  aliens  should  be  given 
education  for  citizenship  free  of  cost.  The  bureau  should  be  provided  with  funds  for 
subsidies  to  be  granted  to  schools  upon  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
bureau.  The  registration  fee  of  aliens  might  well  be  reduced  by  $1  for  every  exami- 
nation passed. 

5.  Congressional  legislation  for  the  adequate  protection  of  aliens. — Congress  should  at 
once  enact  a  law  enabling  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  immediate  jurisdiction 
in  any  case  involving  the  protection  of  and  justice  to  aliens.  The  treaties  place  this 
responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government,  but  no  laws  as  yet  give  it  this  power. 
The  bill  drafted  by  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  and  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, or  some  similar  bUl,  should  be  passed. 

6.  Amendment  of  naturalization  laws. — The  standards  of  naturalization  should  be 
raised.  Only  those  applicants  for  naturalization  should  be  regarded  as  qualified  who 
have  passed  all  the  examinations  of  the  schools  for  citizenship  and  who  have  main- 
tained their  registration  without  break  from  the  time  of  their  admittance  to  America. 
Under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  rigid  limitations  as  to  numbers  and  qualifications, 
naturalization  shoiud  be  given  to  all  who  qualify  regardless  of  race. 

The  foregoing  statement,  because  of  its  necessary  brevity,  leaves  wholly  undefined 
and  undecided  many  matters  of  detail,  the  right  settlement  of  which,  however,  is  esse- 
tial  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  policy.  These  details  will  be  considered  in  due  time 
by  those  who  find  themselves  in  agreement  in  regard  to  the  main  principles  as  defined 
above. 

A   SUPPLEMENTARY   STATEMENT. 

During  the  late  spring  a  group  of  those  interested  in  problems  of  immigration  met 
on  several  occasions  to  consider  the  whole  situation.  They  found  themselves  suffi- 
ciently in  agreement  to  formulate  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  and  constructive 
program  of  legislation,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  "suggestions." 

These  "suggestions"  were  sent  to  certain  selected  men  who  were  invited  to  endorse 
the  proposals  and  to  become  members  of  a  "preliminary  committee."  So  many  of 
those  invited  have  responded  favorably  that  the  second  step  of  the  movement  is  now 
under  way. 

When  1,000  leading  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  be  found  who  will 
indorse  and  support  these  proposals,  the  committee  will  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a 
league  for  constructive  immigration  legislation.  This  will  be  launched  in  a  public 
way  at  some  suitable  time  in  the  not  distant  future.  A  public  gathering  will  be  held 
in  some"  central  city  for  the  discussion  of  the  proposals,  the  formal  organization  of  the 
league,  the  selection  of  an  executive  committee,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  and  a 
program. 

Until  such  action  is  taken  the  '"suggestions"  here  made  are  to  be  regarded  as  sug- 
gestions rather  than  as  an  inflexible  policy  and  program  of  the  proposedleague. 

The  organizing  committee  profoundly  realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
raised  by  race  differences  in  matters  of  immigration  and  naturalization.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  control  of  immigration  is  a  fundamental  right  of  every  nation;  and  it 
holds  that  races  markedly  different  from  those  in  effective  possession  of  any  land 
ought  not  to  emigrate  to  that  land  in  numbers  so  large  as  to  cause  economic,  political, 
or  social  disorders.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  neighborliness  between  peoples 
racially  different  it  should  be  mutually  recognized  that  emigration  of  large  numbers 
of  either  race  to  the  land  of  the  other  is  fraught  with  danger.  Such  immigration 
should,  therefore,  be  regulated  and  restricted,  if  possible,  by  mutual  consent. 

For  the  purposes,  however,  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  good  will,  for  the  removal 
of  race  prejudice  and  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  each  other's  industrial  and  cultural 
achievements,  it  is  important  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  limited  reciprocal 
immigration  especially  of  the  higher  and  better  educated  classes.  In  order  that  such 
limited  immigration  may  secure  its  best  results,  the  committee  holds  that  "most 
favored  na,tion  treatment "  should  be  accorded  to  all  such  admitted  aliens  in  matters 
of  economic  opportunity  and  political  rights.  Differential  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  lawfully  resident  aliens  based  exclusively  on  difference  of  race  can  not  fail 
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to  irritate  and  humiliate  not  only  the  individuals  immediately  affected  but  also  the 
people  in  their  home  land. 

For  the  reasons  thus  briefly  stated  the  comcmittee  advocates  a  policy  on  the  one 
hand  of  regulation  of  immigration  and  on  the  other  hand  of  full  economic  and  political 
opportunity  to  those  actually  admitted. 

1.  The  regulation  of  immigration  should  be  provided  for  by  a  method  which,  while 
applicable  equally  to  all  peoples  and  therefore  free  from  invidious  discrimination  in 
principle,  shall  also  recognize  and  provide  for  those  important  differences  in  the 
adaptability  to  Americanization  of  diverse  races  and  peoples,  which  are  widely 
actaiowledged. 

(a)  As  large  an  opportunity  for  immigration  should  be  given  to  peoples  closely 
related  to  us  ethnologically  and  therefore  easily  Americanized  and  incorporated 
into  our  body  politic  as  economic  conditions  may  justify,  and  no  more. 

(b)  Only  so  much  of  an  opportunity  for  immigration  should  be  given  to  peoples 
markedly  unlike  us  ethnologically  and  therefore  difficult  of  Americanization  and 
incorporation  into  our  body  politic  as  their  capacity  for  the  same  may  make  feasible, 
and  no  more. 

2.  Under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  limitations  full  economic  and  political  oppor- 
tunity should  be  granted  to  every  permanent,  lawfully  resident  alien  who  qualifies 
for  such  privileges,  regardless  of  his  race. 

The  committee  believes  that  its  concrete  proposals  for  constructive  immigration 
legislation  embody  the  above  principles  and  will  secure  the  desired  results. 

This  statement  and  these  plans  are  as  yet  strictly  confidential;  that  is,  they  are 
not  for  publication  nor  for  mention  in  public  address.  Will  the  recipient  of  this 
leaflet  so  regard  them? 

Jeeemian  W.  Jbnks, 
Hamilton  Holt, 
W.  W.  Husband, 
Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
Gbokgb  Kbnnan, 
Charles  K.  Towson, 
Herbert  Parsons, 
John  Collier, 
Charles  Stblzlb, 

Committee. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
No.  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  exemplify  Dr.  Gulick's  various  state- 
ments, his  "Statistics  and  charts"  were  ordered  placed  in  the  record, 
and  I  presume  that  this  would  be  a  proper  place  for  their  insertion. 
■     (The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Immigration  Statistics  and  Charts  Illustrating  the  Proposals  of  thb  National 
Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation. 

(June  0,  1919.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

Congress  will  soon  be  grappling  with  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  needs  prompt  attention. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  show  the  facts,  in  order  to  make  quite  clear  the 
nature  and  the  results  of  the  proposals  of  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation. 

This  committee  advocates  the  regulation  of  all  immigration  on  a  general  basis.  It 
is  briefly  this: 

The  United  States  should  so  regulate,  and  where  necessary  restrict  immigration  as 
to  provide  that  only  so  many  immigrants  of  each  people  or  mother-tongue  group  may 
be  admitted  as  can  be  wholesomely  Americanized. 

The  nilmber  of  those  individuals  of  each  people  or  mother-tongue  group  already  in 
the  United  States  who  have  become  Americanized,  affords  the  best  basis  of  the  meas- 
ure for  the  further  immigration  of  that  people. 
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On  this  fundamental  principle,  the  national  committee  suggests  that  the  annual 
permissible  immigration  from  any  given  people  or  mother-tongue  group  shall  be  a 
certain  per  cent  (say,  from  3  to  5)  of  a  basal  figure  to  be  maae  up  of  two  factors. 

(a)  The  number  of  American-bom  children  of  that  people  recorded  in  the  census, 
plus 

(6)  The  number  of  naturalized  citizens  of  that  people. 

Adding  these  two  figures  for  any  given  people  and  multiplying  the  sum  by  the 
percentage  rate  for  any  given  year,  as  determined  by  Congress,  will  give  the  figures 
of  the  permissible  immigration  of  that  people  for  that  year. 

To  show  concretely  how  this  proposal  would  affect  immigration  from  the  various 
peoples,  the  tables  and  charts  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  prepared. 

The  first  table  and  chart  show  what  the  actual  travel  of  aliens  back  and  forth  has 
been.  Immigrants  and  non-immigrants  (i.  e.,  transients),  emigrants  and  non-emigrants, 
are  all  included. 

Table  I. — Total  immigration  and  emigration,  1909-1918. 


Year. 

Total  ad- 
mittances. 

Total  de- 
partures. 

Jucrcase 
of  popu- 
la(;ion. 

1909 

944,235 

1, 198, 037 

1,030,300 

1,017,155 

1,427,227 

1,403,081 

434,244 

366,748 

362, 877 

211,853 

400,392 
380,4)8 
518,215 
615, 292 
611,924 
633,805 
384, 174 
240, 807 
146, 379 
1!!3.26S 

543,843 

1910 

817, 619 

1911 

512,085 
401,863 
815,303 
769,276 

.50,070 
125,941 
210,498 

18,585 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

PROBLEM  I. — HOW  MUCH  IMMIGRATION  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  PERMITTED  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1919,  IP  THE  PLAN  PROPOSED  BY  THE  NATIONAL .  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION  WERE  NOW  IN  FORCE? 

(a)  From  the  census  of  1910  (vol.  1,  p.  875)  we  first  get  the  factsas  to  the  American- 
born  citizens,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreign  born. 

(5)  From  the  census  of  1910  (vol.  1,  p.  1082)  we  then  secure  the  figures  as  to  the 
naturalized  citizens  classified  according  to  their  nati\'e  countries. 

(c)  Frorn  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  (1918,  p.  5)  we  secure 
the  statistics  of  naturalization  since  the  last  census  was  taken,  namely,  for  the  years 
1911-1918.     These  figures,  however,  are  mere  totals,  not  being  classified  according  to 
people  or  country.    This  figure  tor  each  people  therefore  is  calculated  in  the  following  • 
way: 

"The  census  (vol.  1,  p.  1082)  gives  the  number  of  each  people  who  have  taken  out 
first  papers  and  also  the  total.  This  enables  us  to  find  out  the  ratio  of  the  first-paper 
men  of  each  people  to  the  total  of  all  first-paper  men  from  all  countries.  Assummg 
that  the  same  ratio  prevails  between  the  naturalized  of  each  people  and  the  total 
naturalized  from  all  peoples,  we  are  able  to  calculate  the  number  of  each  people  who 
have  been  naturalized  during  the  years  1911-1918." 

(d)  Adding  together  these  three  elements,  (a),  (6),  (c),  we  secure  the  base  from  which 
to  reckon  the  maximum  permissible  immigration  from  each  people. 

In  tHese  calculations  we  assume  that  Congress  has  set  the  permissible  rate  at  from 
3  to  10  per  cent  (the  exact  figure  for  any  given  year  to  be  determined  bv  the  proposed 
immigration  commission)  and  that  the  immigration  commission  has  chosen  the  maxi- 
mum rate.    We  also  assume,  of  course,  that  the  proposed  law  became  effective  July  1, 
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Table  II. — Maximum  permissible  immigration  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1919. 


Country  of  origin. 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium,  etc 

France 

Switzerland 


Total. 


Portugal 

Spain, 

Italy 

Bussia 

Finland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Koumanla 

Bulgaria,  etc 

Greece 

Turkey  in  Eiu-ope. 
Turkey  in  Asia 


Total. 


China. 
Japan. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Census,  1910. 


Native- 
born. 


(a) 


5,163,289 
5,781,437 
575,241 
699,032 
218,443 
173,521 
43,744 
175,163 
176,816 


53,499 

11, 167 

755,290 

938,897 

81,357 

826,635 

204,627 

21,801 

1,234 

8,401 

3,093 

18,929 


22,130 
24,391 


Natural- 
ised. 


m 


770,094 
889,007 
121,651 
219,057 
63,068 
33,922 
11,869 
29,613 
42,760 


7,141 

2,318 

126,623 

192,264 

21,669 

149,914 

36,610 

8,014 

821 

4,946 

1,474 

6,940 


1,400 
431 


Natural- 
lized 

1911-1918 
(calcu- 
lated). 

(0) 


100,056 
121,124 
42,130 
62,662 
16,651 
8,276 
4,513 
6,118 
762 


1,504 

752 

72,975 

126,523 

14,294 

76,737 

33, 854 

6,018 

762 

5,266 

1,504 

3,761 


Base 
W-I-TOH-W. 


W 


6,033,439 
6,792,658 
739,022 
970,751 
298,062 
215,718 
60,120 
210,884 
220,328 


62,144 

14,227 

954,788 

1,266,799 

117,320 

1,063,286 

276,091 

35,833 

2,807 

18,613 

6,071 

29,630 


23,530 
24,812 


Maximum 

Eermis- 
le  immi- 
gration on 
a  10  per 
cent  basis. 
1919. 

(«) 


603,343 
679,266 
73,902 
97,076 
29,806 
21,671 
6,012 
21,088 
22,032 


1,554,085 


6,214 

1,422 

96,478 

125,679 

11,732 

106,328 

27,509 

3,583 

280 

1,861 

607 

2,963 


382,656 


2,353 
2,481 


4,834 


1,936,741 


PROBLEM  n. — HOW  MUCH  IMMIGHATION  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EXCLUDED  IN  THE  YEARS 
BEFORE  THE  WAR,  IP  THE  PROPOSED  10  PER  CENT  RATE  HAD  BEEN  IN  OPERATION? 

The  following  table  (III)  shows  the  amount  of  immigration  (not  including  transients) 
from  the  important  countries  since  1900.  The  bottom  line  gives  the  maximum  per- 
missible immigration  for  1919.  The  maximum  permissible  immigration  for  each  pre- 
ceding year  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  1919 .  By  comparing  this  figure,  therefore , 
for  any  people  with  the  immigration  of  that  people  for  any  year  since  1910,  we  see  at 
once  whether  or  not  the  percentage  restriction  plan  would  have  restricted  immigration 
for  that  year  from  that  country,  and  if  so,  by  striking  the  difference  we  see  how  much 
approximately  it  would  have  been  restricted. 
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Table  III. — Immigration  into  the  United  States  from  selected  countries  (not  including 

transients). 


Year. 


Uiiited 
King- 
dom. 


Ger- 
many. 


Scandi- 
navia. 


Holland. 


Belgium. 


France. 


Switzer- 
land. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Maximum   permissible   immi- 
gration on  a  10  per  cent  basis: 
1919 


48,237 

45,-546 

46,036 

68, 947 

87, 590 

137, 134 

102, 193 

113,567 

93,380 

71,826 

98, 796 

102,496 

82,979 

88,204 

73,417 

41, 422 

24, 702 

16, 141 

2,847 


18,507 
21,651 
28,-304 
40,086 
46,380 
40, 574 
37,564 
37,S07 
32,309 
2o,5S0 
31,283 
.32,061 
27,788 
34,329 
35,734 
7,799 
2,877 
1,857 
447 


679, 256 


31, 151 
39,234 
54,038 
77,647 
60,096 
60,625 
52, 781 
49, 965 
30, 175 
32,496 
48,267 
42,285 
27,654 
32,267 
29,391 
17,883 
14, 761 
13, 771 
6,506 


200,783 


1,735 
2,349 
2,284 
3,998 
4,916 
4,954 
4,946 
6,637 
5,946 
4,698 
7,534 
8,358 
6,667 
6,902 
6,321 
3,144 
2,910 
2,236 
944 


21,571 


1,196 
1,679 
2,577 
3,450 
3,976 
5,302 
5,099 
6,396 
4,162 
.3,692 
5,402 
5,711 
4,169 
7,405 
S,763 
2,399 


73 
6,012 


1,739 
3,150 
3,117 
5,578 
9,406 
10,168 
9,386 
9,731 
8,788 
6,672 
7,383 
8,022 
8,628 
9,675 
9,296 
4,811 
4,156 
3,187 
1,798 


21,088 


1,152 
2,201 
2,344 
3,983 
5,023 
4,269 
3,846 
3,748 
3,281 
2,894 
3,533 
3,458 
3,605 
4,104 
4,211 
1,742 
683 
911 
331 


22,032 


Year. 


Portugal. 


Italy. 


Russia. 


Au.<;tria- 
Hungary. 


Rou- 
mania. 


Greece. 


Turkey. 


Japan. 


1909 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 , 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Maximum  permis.sl- 

ble  immigration  on 

a  10  per  cent  basis: 

1919 


4,234 

4,165 

5,307 

9,317 

6,715 

6,028 

8,517 

9,608 

7,307 

4,956 

8,229 

8,374 

10,230 

14, 171 

10,898 

4,907 

12, 259 

9,975 

2,224 


6,214 


100, 135 
135,996 
178,375 
230,622 
193,296 
221,479 
273, 120 
285,731 
128,503 
183,218 
215,6;i7 
182, 882 
157, 134 
265,542 
283,738 
49,688 
33,665 
34,  .596 
5,250 


95,478 


90,787 

86,257 
107,347 
136,093 
145, 141 
184,897 
215,665 
258,943 
166,711 
120,460 
186, 792 
158,721 
182,395 
291,040 
255,600 

26, 187 
7,842 

12,716 
1,242 


125, 679 


114, 847 

113,390 

171,989 

206,011 

177, 166 

275, 693 

265,138 

338,452 

168,509 

170, 191 

268,737 

159,057 

178,882 

254,825 

278, 152 

18, 511 

5,191 

1,258 

61 


132,837 


6,459 

7,155 

7,196 

9,310 

7,087 

4,437 

4,476 

4,384 

5,228 

1,590 

2,145 

2,622 

1,997 

2,155 

4,032 

481 

90 

66 

59 


3,583 


3,771 
5,910 
8,104 
14,0C0 
11,345 
10,515 
19,489 
36,580 
21,489 
14,  111 
25,888 
26,226 
21,449 
22,817 
35,832 
12,592 
27,034 
23,974 
1,910 


1,861 


4,247 

6,169 

6,410 

8,647 

9,579 

10,699 

15,864 

28,820 

21,043 

16,521 

33,617 

24,667 

27,269 

38,083 

29,915 

4,561 

1,983 

545 

58 


3,570 


12,635 
6,269 
14,270 
19,968 
14,284 
10,331 
13,835 
30,226 
15,803 
3,111 
2,720 
4,520 
6,136 
8,281 
8,929 
8,613 
8,680 
8,991 
10,213 


2,481 


Problem   III. — How  would  the  proposed  law  have  apeected  immigration 

PROM   ITALY? 


By  means  of  the  same  methods  of  computation  that  were  used  in  solving  Problem 
I  we  secure  the  following  table  which  gives  the  annual  pennissible  immigration  from 
Italy  for  the  years  1911-1 918 : 
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Table  IV. 


Census,  1910. 

Natural- 
ized after 
census,  1910 
(calcu- 
lated), 
(c) 

Base 

Maximum  permls- 
sable     immigra- 

Year. 

Native- 
bom, 
(a) 

Natural- 
ized, 
(ft) 

tion  on  a  10  per 
cent  basis. 

(e) 

1911 

755,290 
756,290 
755,290 
755,290 
755,290 
765,290 
765,290 
755,290 

126,523 
126,623 
126,623 
126,523 
126,623 
126,523 
126,623 
126,523 

5,465 
12,251 
20,106 
30,332 
39,678 
48,787 
57,972 
72,662 

887,278 
894,064 
902,019 
912,245 
921,691 
930,700 
939,885 
954,780 

88,727  for  1912. 
89,406  tor  1913. 
90,201  for  1914. 
91,224  for  1916. 
92,199  for  1916. 
93,070  for  1917. 
93,988  tor  1918. 
95,478  for  1919. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

To  see  how  this  permissible  rate  would  have  affected  Italian  immigration  we  must 
compare  it  with  the  annual  figures  of  the  actual  immigration.    This  we  do  in  Table  V. 

Table  V. 


Year. 

Exempted  classes  not 
affected  by  the  pro- 
posed law. 

Immigrants 
who  were 
admitted 

(exclusive  of 
children  - 
under  14 

years  of  age). 

Immigrants  14  years  of 
age    and    over   who 
would  have  been— 

Transients. 

Children. 

Admitted. 

Excluded. 

1911 

18,384 

27,650 

44,372 

27,320 

9,4o2 

3,381 

2,506 

1,137 

24,071 

2.3,114 

iil,660 

37,711 

13,272 

8,288 

8,775 

3,302 

165,879 

139,159 

242,596 

258.703 

43,972 

30,526 

30,175 

12,100 

88,048 
88,727 
89,406 
90,201 
91,224 
92,159 
93,070 
93,988 

77. 131 

1912 

50,432 

1913 

153,189 
168,602 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Points  to  be  noted. — 1.  The  marked  fall  in  immigration  beginning  -in  1915  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  maximum  permissible  immigration  for 
that  and  the  succeeding  years  would  have  been  larger  than  that  which  actually  came; 
there  would  therefore  have  been  no  restriction. 

2.  If  one-half  even  of  the  alien  Italians  (586,209)  in  1910  had  become  naturalized 
citizens  by  1911,  instead  of  a  base  figure  of  887,278  from  which  to  reckon  the  per- 
missible immigration,  we  would  have  had  a  base  of  1,180,000  which  would  have 
provided  for  a  permissible  immigration  beginning  in  1911  of  118,000  instead  of  88,727. 

3.  And  if  thereafter  one-half  of  the  admitted  immigration  had  chosen  to  become 
citizens  the  annual  niunber  naturalized  would  have  been  approximately  60,000, 
which,  added  to  the  base  each  year,  would  have  provided  for  an  annual  increase  of 
permissible  immigration  of  6,000  and  upward. 

In  Chart  III  the  difference  between  the  dotted  line  and  the  solid  line  shows  how 
many  would  have  been  excluded  during  the  years  1911-1914,  and  how  many  more 
might  have  entered  during  the  years  1915-1918. 

But  how  will  the  proposed  law  be  likely  to  affect  immigration  during  the  decade 
ahead? 

An  exact  reply  is,  of  course,  impossible,  since  this  will  depend  on  figures  to  be 
provided  by  the  census  of  1920.  As  these  are  still  nonexistent,  the  best  that  ca,n  be 
done  is  to  make  careful  estimates  of  the  three  factors,  (a)  of  the  number  of  American- 
bom  children  of  Italian  parents  likely  to  be  recorded  in  the  census  of  1920,  (5)  of 
the  number  of  naturalized  Italians  also  recorded  in  the  forthcoming  census,  and 
(c)  of  the  number  of  naturalized  Italians  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Naturali- 
zation for  each  year  after  1920.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
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Table  VI. 


Census,  19204.estimated). 

Naxuralized 

after  1920 
(estimated). 

Base 
(o)+(6)+(c). 

Maximum  permis- 
sible immigration 

Voar, 

Native-born. 

Naturalised. 

on  a  10  per  cem 

basis. 

(0 

1921                        

1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,300,000 
1,500,000 
1,  .500, 000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500.000 
1,.500;000 

1.50,000 

iao,o(jo 

1.50,000 
150,  Oi» 
1.50,000 
1.50.000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 

5,000 
10,CK)0 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45.000 
50,000 

1,655,000 
1,660,000 
1,665,000 

165,500  for  1922. 

1922 

166,000  for  1923. 

102.3               

I66,.500  for  1924. 

1924                          

1, 670, 000     167,000  for  1925. 

1625         

1,67.5,000 
1,680,000 
1,6«S,000 
1,690,000 
1,695,000 
1.700,000 

167,500  lor  192.'i. 

1926 

1927                      

168,000  for  1927. 
168,500  for  192S. 

192.S         

169,000  for  1929. 

in29               

169,500  for  1930. 

1930                       

170,000  for  1931. 

Points  to  be  noted. — 1.  The  table  is  an  estimate,  not  an  absolute  forecast. 

2.  These  tables  make  no  allowances  for  mortality. 

3.  The  reason  for  the  large  increase  of  permissible  immigration  between  1918 
(9.5,478)  and  1921  (165,.500),  is  the  fact  that  the  permisdble  immigration  for  1921  is 
based  on  the  number  of  American-born  children  recorded  in  the  census  of  1920  who 
have  not,  of  course,  been  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  permissible  immigra- 
tion for  the  years  before  1920. 

4.  These  same  principles  and  general  results  will  apply  also  to -immigration  from 
Ru33ia,  Austria,  and  Hungary.     ((?f.  Table  III.) 

.5.  If  the  immigration  permitted  by  this  process  is  regarded  as  too  laige,  the  remedy 
will  be  to  reduce  the  percentage  rate. 

PROBLEM   IV. — HOW   WOULD  THE  PEOPOSED  LAW   HAVE   AFFECTED  IMMIGRATION  FROM 

.lAPAN? 

In  calculating  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  on  future  Japanese  immigration  we 
must  take  into  account  a  factor  of  considerable  uncertainty.  The  proposed  law  will 
give  privileges  of  naturalization  to  all  who  qualify.  How  many  Japanese  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Hawaii  would  desire  to  become  citizens  of  this  land?  And  how 
many  would  be  able  to  do  so? 

Using  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  previous  cases  we  have  the  following  tables. 
The  first  (Table  VII)  deals  with  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law  during  the  period 
1911-1918,  as  it  would  have  affected  Japanese  immigration.  It  is  assumed  that  of 
the  J27,441  foreign-born  Japanese  in  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii,  as 
recorded  in  the  census  of  1910,  in  the  first  year  some  10,000  would  have  become  natu- 
ralized citizens;  in  the  second  year  8,000,  in  the  third  year  6,000,  and  so  on  till  the 
sixth  year  when  the  reservoir  of  those  already  in  America  would  have  been  exhausted. 
Thereafter  the  number  naturalized  annually  would  be  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
those  who  had  been  admitted  under  the  new  law. 

These  assumptions  have  been  made  on  a  generous  basis  and  do  not  take  account  of 
mortality.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  maximum.  The  actual  figures 
would  probably  have  been  distinctly  smaller. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent  rate  the  maximum  permissible 
immigration  would  have  been  much  less  than  that  which  actually  has  been  coming 
under  the  existing  arrangements. 

Table  VII. 


Census,  1910. 


Year. 


j  Native-born. 


Nacurarized. 
(6) 


Naturalized 

after  1910 
(estimated). 


Base 


Maximum  permis- 

siMe  immigration 

on  a  10  per  eent 


(O 


1911 i  24,391 

1912 '  24,931 

1913 24,391 

1914 ;  24,391 

191,5 1  24,391 

1916 24,391 

1917 i  24,,391 

1918. • 24,,391 


431 
431 
431 
'131 
431 
431 
431 
431 


10,000 
18,000 
2.1,000 
28,000 
30,000 
30,870 
31,940 
32, 160 


34,822 
42,822 
48,822 
.52,822 
,'■4, 822 
55,692 
56,762 
57,982 


3,482  for  1912. 
4,282  for  1913. 
1,882  for  1914. 
5,282  for  1915. 
5,4Sa  for  1916. 
5,569  for  1917. 
5,676  tor  1918. 
5,798  for  1919. 
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Some  sharp-eyed  student  will  be  likely  to  detect  an  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  figures  given  in  Tables  II  and  VII  for  the  permissible  Japanese  immigration  for 
1919.  This  discrepancy  is  only  apparent.  The  assumption  back  of  Table  II  is  that 
the  proposed  law  went  into  effect  July  1,  1918,  and  that  no  Japanese  had  had  time 
to  become  naturalized  and  could  not  therefore  be  included  in  the  base,  from  which 
to  calculate  the  permissible  immigration.  The  assumption  back  of  Table  VII  is 
that  the  proposed  law  became  effective  in  1910  and  that  during  the  successive  years 
32,160  Japanese  were  naturalized  and  were  included  in  the  base  for  the  year  1919. 

The  reader  will  desire  to  know  how  the  proposed  law  would  work  out  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Table  VIII  deals  with  the  period  1921-1930.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  and  is  given  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  estimate.  Use  has  been  made  of  the  statistics  of 
Japanese  births  recorded  by  the  State  of  California  and  by.  the  Territorial  government 
of  Hawaii.  The  details  of  these  calculations  are  to  had  at  the  office  of  the  national 
committee. 

As  in  the  case  of  Italy — so  here  the  large  increase  in  the  permissible  immigration 
(column  («))  between  the  years  1918  and  1921  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
case  (1921)  the  children  bom  during  the  decade  1910-1920  become  one  of  the  factors 
for  estimating  the  base  (column  (d))  for  the  decade  beginning  in  1921. 

Here  again  no  attepipt  has  been  made  to  allow  for  mortality.  Had  this  been  done 
the  figures  would  be  more  or  less  reduced. 

Table  VIII. 


Census,  1920. 

Naturalized 

after  1920 
(estimated). 

(c) 

Base 
((i,)+(6)+(c). 

Maximum 
permissible 
immigration 
(estimated). 

Cf) 

Year. 

Native  l)Oru 
(estimated). 

(a) 

Naturalised 
(estimated). 

1921 

92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 
92,000 

431 
431 
431 
431 
431 
431 
431 
431 
431 
431 

11,000 
20,000 
27, 000 
29,500 
31,000 
32,800 
34.812 
36,846 
38,902 
40,966 

103,431 
112,431 
119,431 
121,9.31 
123,431 
125, 231 
127,243 
12L,  277 
131.333 
133; 397 

10,343 

1922 

11,243 

1923 

11,943 

1924 .. . 

12, 193 

1925 

12,343 

1926 

12, 523 

1927 

12,724 

192» 

1929 

12,927 
13, 133 

1930 

13,339 

It  will  be  helpful  to  compare  the  estimated  permissible  Japanese  immigration  with 
the  actual  immigration.  The  period  of  unrestricted  Japanese  immigration  continued 
until  1907,  in  which  year  the  maximum  of  30,000  was  reacned.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  January,  1908,  immigration  fell  to  15,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  and  to  3,000  in  1909.  Since  then  the  immigration  has  been 
gradually  rising,  reaching  the  sum  of  10,000  for  the  year  1918. 


Table  IX. — Immig^cition  from  Japan  (not  including  transients). 


1893. 


1, 380 

1894 1,931 

1895 1,150 

1896 1,110 

1897 1,526 

1898 2,230 

1899 2,844 

1900 12,635 

1901 5,269 

1902 14,270 

1903 19,968 

1904 14,264 

1905 10,331 


1906 13,835 

1907 30,  226 

1908 15,803 

3,111 

2, 720 


1909. 
1910. 

1911 4,520 

1912. 
1913. 


6,130 
8,281 

1914 8,929 

1915 8,613 

1916 8,680 

1917 8,  991 

1918 10;  213 


Chart  IV  indicates  graphically  what  the  immigration  has  actually  been  for  the 
period  1893-1918.  The  dotted  line  for  the  period  1911-1918  indicates  approximately 
what  the  immigration  would  have  been  had  the  proposed  law  been  operative;  the  dif- 


142055—19- 
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ference  between  the  two  lines  shows  how  much  immigration  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded. 

The  dotted  line  for  the  period  1921-1930  indicates  approximately  what  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  immigration  would  be  if  the  proposed  lajw  shall  be  soon  enacted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  of  Japanese  immigration  1909-1918  under  the  existing 
gentlemen's  agreement  has  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  curve  would  have  risen  under 
the  proposed  new  law.  The  reader  can  carry  the  cune  forward  to  1930  and  thus  effect 
a  comparison  of  the  relative  severity  of  restriction  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
and  under  the  proposed  new  law. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  estimates  make  use  of  the  10  per  cent  rate.  If  a 
5  per  cent  rate  had  been  effective,  the  permissible  immigration  would  have  been 
reduced  by  one-half. 

PROBLEM    V. — HOW    WOULD   THE   PROPOSED   LAW    HAVE    AFFECTED    IMMIGRATION    FROM 

CHINA? 

We  consider  first  the  period  1911-1918.  Theoretically  there  has  been  no  Chinesb 
immigration  during  these  years.  Yet  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration  give  statistics  of  immigration. 

Table  X. — Immigration  from  China  {not  including  transients). 

1911 1,307      1915 

1912 1,  608      1916 

1913 2,022      1917 

1914 2,  354      1918 


2, 469 

2, 239 

1,843 

1, 576 

In  case  the  proposed  law  had  gone  into  effect  in  1910,  what  would  the  maximum 
permissible  immigration  from  China  have  been?  Here  also  we  have  to  reckon  with 
an  unknown  factor,  namely  this — of  71,075  Chinese  in  the  United  States  recorded  in 
the  census  of  1910,  how  many  would  have  been  able  to  naturalize  and  would  actually 
have  done  so?  In  making  our  estimate  we  have  given  the  most  generous  figures, 
assuming  that  10,000  would  have  natiu^Uzed  in  the  first  year,  7,000  in  the  second, 
and  so  on.  On  the  basis  of  a  permissible  immigration  of  10  per  cent,  we  secure  the 
figures  of  the  annual  maximum  permissible  immigration  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  XI. 


Census  1910. 

Naturalized 

after  1910 
(estimated). 

(c) 

Base 

(a)  +  (6)+(c). 

(d) 

Maximum  permis- 
sible immigration 

Year. 

Xative  bom. 
(ff) 

Xaturalized. 

on  a  10  per  cent 

ba.sis. 

(e) 

1911            

22,130 
22,130 
22,130 
22, 130 
22, 130 
22,130 
22, 130 
22,130 

1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 

10,000 
17,000 
21,000 
22,000 
22,500 
23,000 
23,500 
24,000 

35,530 
40,530 
44,630 
45,  .530 
46,030 
46,530 
47,030 
47,530 

3  353  for  1912 

1912 

4,053  for  1913 
4,453  for  1914 
4,553  for  1915 
4,603  for  1916 
4,653  for  1917 
4,703  for  191S 
4,753  for  1919 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918... 

What  would  be  the  probable  maximum  permissible  immigration  from  China  for 
the  coming  decade  if  the  proposed  law  should  go  into  effect  in  1920  and  the  rate  fixed 
upon  should  be  10  per  cent?  Table  XII  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
expert  statisticians  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  details  of  the  reasoning  may  be 
secured  from  the  ofiice  of  the  national  committee.    We  give  here  only  the  results. 

The  careful  reader  may  be  surprised  that  the  figures  of  this  table  are  not  much  larger, 
as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  dealing  with  Italian  and  Japanese  immigration. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Chinese  have  never  brought  their  wives  to  America  as 
have  other  peoples.  The  American-bom  children  have  therefore  not  largely  increased, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  Italians  and  Japanese.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  naturalize  after  1920,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  foreign- 
bom  Chinese  population  in  the  United  States  has  been  constantly  diminishing  dunng 
the  past  three  decades  and  that  of  those  who  are  here  the  vast  majority  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  years.  The  estimates  of  those  who  are  likely  to  seek  and  secure  naturaliza- 
tion are  very  liberal. 
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Table  XII. 


Census,  1920. 

Naturalized 
after  1920 

(esti- 
mated). 

(c) 

Base 
(d) 

Yeai-. 

Native  born 
(esti- 
mated). 

(a) 

Naturalized 
(esti- 
mated). 

(6) 

Maximum  permis- 
sible immigration 
on  a  10  per  cent 
basis. 

(«) 

1921 

30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 
30,300 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

8,000 
13,000 
15,000 
16,000 
16,500 
17,000 
17,500 
18, 000 
18,500 
19,000 

39,500 
44,500 
46,500 
47,500 
48.000 
48;  500 
49,000 
49, 500 
,50,000 
50,500 

3,950  for  1922. 
4,450  for  1923. 
4,650  for  1924. 
4,750  for  1926. 
4,800  for  1926. 
4,860  for  1927. 
4,900  for  1928. 
4,950  for  1929. 
5,000  for  1930. 
5,550  for  1931. 

1922 

1923 

1924          .   . 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  In  general,  if  the  proposed  law  had  been  passed  in  I9I0,  it  would  not  in  the  least 
have  restricted  prewar  immigration  from  northwest  Europe  even  if  the  permissible 
rate  had  been  a&  low  as  2  per  cent.  From  west,  south,  central,  and  east  Europe 
there  would  have  been  a  slight  restriction  of  immigration  on  a  10  per  cent  rate,  and, 
on  a  5  per  cent  rate,  especially  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  considerable 
restriction.     The  permissible  immigration  from  China  on  a  10  per  cent  rate  would 

■  have  allowed  a  somewhat  larger  inflow  than  actually  came,  while  that  from  Japan 
would  have  been  reduced  by  about  one-third. 

2.  In  case  no  change  is  made  at  this  time  in  the  immigration  laws,  we  shall  be 
subject  to  a  possible  flood  of  immigration  from  central,  southern,  and  northeastern 
Europe  of  which  we  can  at  present  make  no  probable  forecast,  as  the  variable  factors 
are  too  many  and  too  uncertain. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  we  contend  that  the  early  passage  of  the  proposed  law  is 
highly  important.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  immigration  from  Europe  is  so  email 
that  the  law  would  not  in  the  least  affect  it,  it  would  in  that  case  do  no  harm.  But  if 
the  immigration  should  suddenly  rise  to  two  or  three  or  even  foui'  millions  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  years,  we  would  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  condition  that  we  could 
not  control  or  cope  with.  We  would  be  forced  into  some  kind  of  hurried  emergency 
legislation  which  could  not  fail  to  work  great  hardship  on  the  millions  abeady  started 
or  preparing  to  start  on  their  journey  hither.  If,  however,  we  had  already  enacted 
a  law  of  the  kind  proposed,  it  would  automatically  deal  with  the  situation  before  it 
becomes  acute,  because  it  would  be  well  known  to  all  shipping  and  railroad  agents 
in  Europe  and  thus  to  every  prospective  immigrant  before  he  would  take  the  decisive 
step  of  breaking  his  home  relations. 

4.  The  proposed  law  will  enable  the  United  States  to  keep  faith  with  China  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  treaty  obligations.  It  will  also  remove  from  our  relations  with 
Japan  those  features  that  are  causing  continued  irritation. 

Those  who  desire  to  secure  a  more  minute  study  of  the  reasoning  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  the  various  estimates  presented  in  the  above  tables  are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with  the  secretary  of  the  national  committee. 

The  national  committee  invites  the  active  cooperation  of  everyone  who  desires 
to  have  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  amended  along  the  lines  advocated 
by  this  committee. 

Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
Secretary  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation, 

105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.00  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  19,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natubalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  June  19,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  agreed  to  hear  Prof.  Jenks  this 
morning,  but  I  understand,  Dr.  Gulick,.you  have  a  letter  and  also  a 
short  statement  you  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  ?  / 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  SIDNEY  L.  GXJLICK,  D.  D., 
SECRETARY  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGIS- 
LATION,   NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  Yes,  I  have  a  letter  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record,  and  I  would  also  like  to  make  a  short  statement. 

The  statement  was  made  the  other  day  that  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Hawaiian  Territorial  Legislature  for  the  regulation  of  Japanese 
language  schools  had  been  turned  down  because  of  the  political  oppo- 
sition of  the  Japanese.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Will  Cooke,  in  New  York 
City,  who  is  the  agent  there  of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  recent  information  on  that  particular  point. 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  him  in  regard  to  that 
matter,  which  1  would  like  to  submit  for  your  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Alexander  &  Baldwin  (Ltd.), 

82  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1919. 
Mr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 

Hotel  Continental,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  makes  inquiries  regarding  status  of  the 
present  Hawaiian  Territorial  Government  Legislature. 

.You  can  refute  the  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  definitely  state  that  there  are  no  Japanese  members  of  the  1919  Terri- 
torial legislature.  Herewith  please  find  clipping  from  the  "Star  Bulletin"  of  May 
31,  containing  an  editorial  regarding  the  Japanese  problem  in  Hawaii.  From  this, 
kindly  note  the  statement  that  at  the  last  election  there  were  only  207  Japanese 
electors  voting;  that,  due  to  the  presence  of  Japanese  children  bom  in  the  Territory, 
by  1930  about  10,000  Japanese  voters  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the  Territorial 
electorate. 

The  bill  that  you  speak  of  did  fail  to  pass  this  legislature.  It  came  about  due  to  a 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members,  who  voted  against  it.  It  seeriis 
to  be  the  opinion  of  all  that  some  such  legislation  will  be  adopted  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature. 

The  Hawaiian  Senate  has  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  their  recommendations 
to  the  1921  legislature  for  the  solution  of  the  language  school  question. 

It  is  the  hope  in  Hawaii  that  through  proper  education  even  the  Japanese  who  are 
citizens  of  the  Territory  in  the  course  of  the  next  decade  will  use  the  franchise  for 
the  betterment  of  material  conditions  rather  than  to  exercise  it  blindly.  This  is  the 
point  brought  out  in  the  editorial  referred  to  above. ' 

Our  Mr.  W.  M.  Alexander  called  upon  you  when  he  was  in  New  York.  He  left  for 
San  Francisco  to-day.  He  wished  me  to  tell  you  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  find  you 
out  both  times  that  he  called.  He  had  some  Japanese  questions  to  take  up  with  you 
m  person.  You  probably  are  aware  that  he  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
to  Japan  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  tallying  to  Mr.  Alexander  to-day,  I  found  out  that  he  confirms  what  I  have 
written  in  this  letter  about  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  situation.    He  stated  that  on  hi& 
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way  through  Honolulu  he  called  upon  the  Japanese  consul,  Mr.  Morio.  The  latter 
advised  Mr.  Alexander  that  he  was  himself  favorably  disposed  toward  the  proposed 
language  school  legislation,  giving  as  his  opinion  that  the  postponing  of  the  adoption 
for  two  years  would  give  time  for  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  to  adjust  themselves  to  it. 
If  you  want  any  more  advices,  kindly  command  me. 
JTours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  G.  Cooke. 

Dr.  GuLicK.  There  were  entered  in  the  record  two  letters  from 
Mr.  McClatchy,  which  were  partly  read,  the  first  partly  read  and  the 
second  entered  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  letters  prmted  in  the  Sacramento 
paper  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  No;  I  refer  to  the  letters  you  received  from  him, 
dated  May  15  arid  June  5.  I  have  read  them  very  carefully,  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  are  open  to  very  serious  criticism.  I  am 
am  prepared  to  show,  first,  that  he  does  not  apparently  understand 
.the  real  nature  of  the  percentage  restrictive  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation;  and 
second,  that  a  large  part  of  his  discussions  is  accordingly  irrelevant. 
I  can  take  up  his  letter  point  by  point,  if  it  is  desired,  and  I  can 
prove  these  statements  I  have  made. 

The  CiiMKMAN.  I  think  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  an 
analysis  of  his  statements  at  this  time.  The  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings is  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  plan  you 
presented.     The  committee  has  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  that. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  You  have,  indeed. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Gulick  a 
question  or  two  before  we  start  with  another  witness.  This  point 
may  have  been  covered  in  the  previous  testimony,  and  if  so,  I  am 
sorry- to  go  over  it  again.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  intermar- 
riage. 

You  made  the  statement  yesterday,  and  I  notice  you  make  the 
point  in  your  book  entitled  "American  Democracy  and  Asiatic 
Citizenship,"  that  "the  privilege  of  citizenship,  regardless  of  race, 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  intermarriage  of  races,"  and  you  argued 
that  that  was  a  matter  of  local  law.  Aside  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  prohibited  or  not,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  class  of  immigrants  with  whom  intermarriage  is  not  desirable  ? 

Dr.  Gtjlick.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  you  think  it  is  undesirable  to  have  intermarriage 
between  whites  and  Japanese  ? 

Dr.  GuLioK.  That  is  where  my  mind — I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
a  dogmatical  statement  in  response  to  that  question.  For  the  time 
being  I  am  content  to  let  the  laws  stand  as  they  are,  especially  in 
California,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Japanese  who  have 
recently  come  from  Japan,  whom  I  think  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
intermarriage'  with  the  whites.  What  ultimately  might  be  the 
situation  with  regard  to  their  descendants  is  quite  another  matter. 
I  would  Uke  to  have  adequate  time  to  study  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  law  should  be  permanently  in  that  form,  whether  inter- 
marriage should  be  prohijjited. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  am  assuming  that  we  conclude  that  intermarriage 
between  the  whites  and  Japanese  is  not  desirable.  Taking  that  as  a 
starting  point,  would  it  then  be  expedient  to  admit  immigrants  who 
suffer  from  such  undesirability  ? 
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Dr.  GuLiCK.  I  should  saj_  the  desirable  thing  is  to  cut  it  down  as 
low  as  possible,  and  that  is  what  this  plan  does.  It  reduces  the 
coining  of  Japanese  to  a  lower  point  than  those  now  coming. 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  your  judgment,  would  not  the  injection  into  our 
body  politic  of  a  large  number  of  people  with  whom  it  is  not  desirable 
for  the  population  to  intermarry  of  itseK  create  a  race  question  ? 

Dr.  GriiLiCK.  It  would  be  likely  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  would  be  likely  to  cause  us  trouble? 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  Yes,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  urging  the  reduction 
of  immigration. 

Mr.  Vaile.  If  the  reduction  is  desirable  on  that  groimd,  would 
not  the  total  prohibition  be  stiU  better  ?  .  . 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  The  total  prohibition,  without  allowing  the  privi- 
lege to  anybody  to  come  in — is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Vaile.  No,  I  would  not  exclude  scientists  and  professional 
men ;  but  I  mean  a  total  prohibition  of  those  who  intend  to  make 
their  permanent  residence  here. 

Dr.  GuLiCK.  There  are  also  international  relations  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  that  naatter,  and  from  that  stand- 
point it  seems  to  me  the  maintenance  of  the  right  psychological 
relations  between  the  East  and  West  is  a  very  important  factor  to 
take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  you  think  the  maintenance  of  what  you  refer  to 
as  proper  international  relations  might  be  more  desirable  than  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  racial  integrity? 

Dr.  Gulick.  I  think  the  maintenance  of  international  relations 
can  be  secured  without  endangering  racial  integrity. 

Mr.  Vaile.  But  only  at  the  expense  of  having  separate  colonies 
of  another  race  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Gulick.  We  have  those  people  here  now.  What  I  am  desiring 
to  see  is  that  those  who  are  coming  in  under  the  present  law  shall  be 
cut  down;  so  that  the  plan  we  are  working  on  does  not  look  along 
the  line  which  you  seem  to  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Vaile.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  that  we  do  have  such 
colonies  here  now,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  have  colonies  of  a  separate  race. 

Dr.  Gulick.  It  certainly  is;  I  believe  in  that- most  firmly.  It  is 
a  question  of  how  you  may  reach  these  present  colonies. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Immigration  Commission  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Prof.  Jenks,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  your  residence,  and 
occupation  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  RESEARCH  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION, 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Jenks.  My  name  is  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks;  I  am  research  pro- 
fessor of  government  and  public  administration  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  my  business  address  is  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

I  may  say  m.y  special  interest  in  this  subject  began  somewhat 
before  the  organization  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  as,  of  course, 
of  necessity,  as  professor  of  government,  I  had  to  be  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  study  of  immigration.     But  my  special  interest  and 
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my  special  studies  began  with  the  organization  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  in  1907. 

My  interest  in  this  special  bill  which  is  before  us  now  really  grew 
out  of  my  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Commission. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Are  you  interested  in.  Dr.  Gulick's  plan  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  I  should  have  said  the  special  plan,  because  there 
has  been  no  formal  bill  prepared. 

The  Immigration  Commission  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  American  citizenship,  and  paj-ticularly 
the  American  standards  of  living  in  connection  with  tne  working 


Of  course,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Immigration  Conamission  to  cover 
the  whole  subject,  and  so  subcommittees  were  appointed  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  on  the  importation  of 
women  for  immoral  purposes,  on  the  bringing  in  of  anarchists  and 
others,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  myself  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  regards  these  various 
classes  with  whom  we  had  trouble,  except  with  reference  to  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  and  its  workings.  In  that  case  Mr.  William 
R.  Wheeler,  of  San  Francisco,  a  member  of  the  commission,  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  work  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
But,  inasmuch  as  I  had  been  in  China  before  and  had  under  my 
direction  most  of  the  confidential  agents  that  were  doing  this  work, 
I  was  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  investigation  all  the  way  through 
as  much  as  any  member  of  the  commission. 

Nevertheless,  the  Immigj-ation  Commission  as  a  whole  looked  upon 
that  special  feature  of  their  work — Oriental  immigration — as  a  very 
incidental  thing.  By  all  odds  the  most  important  part  of  the  work — 
and  I  should  say  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  in 
the  investigations  was  expended  on  attempting  to  find  out  the  influ- 
ence of  our  entire  immigration  upon  labor  conditions  here  and  upon 
our  whole  industrial  life. 

We  had,  for  example,  more  than  100  special  agents  in  the  field 
making  special  studies  of  the  influence  of  immigration  upon  business 
of  various  types  all  through  the  country,  whereas  we  had  a  few,  per- 
haps five  or  six,  studying  these  other  questions  referred  to.  So  that 
the  emphasis,  after  all,  was  laid  upon  the  effect  of  immigration  as  a 
whole,  immigration  more  particularly  from  Europe,  upon  labor  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  general  suggestion  that 
is  made  for  the  amendment  of  our  immigration  laws  now  we  ought 
to  keep  the  emphasis  very  decidedly  upon  the  influence  that  it  may 
have  upon  European  immigration,  and  also  upon  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  country.  The  other  things  are  more  or  less  inci- 
dental things;  they  can  not  be  neglected,  but  the  chief  emphasis 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  question  of  standards  of  living  throughout 
the  country. 

I  should  like,  if  you  will  permit,  to  read  a  few  lines  from  the  report 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  recom- 
mendations. It  was  thought  best,  as  they  were  drawing  up  their 
final  report  and  making  recommendations,  that  they  lay  down  four 
brief  principles  that  would  form  the  basis,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
woum  be  well  to  keep  these  principles  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  before  us  now.  ' 
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From  volume  1  of  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  on 
page  45,  I  quote  the  following: 

1.  While  the  American  people,  asin  the  past,  welcome  the  oppressed  of  other  lands, 
care  should  be  taken  that  immigration  be  such,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  not 
to  make  too  difficult  the  process  of  assimilation. 

2.  Since  the  existing  law  and  further  special  legislation  recommended  in  this 
report  deal  with  the  physically  and  morally  unfit,  further  gereral  legislation  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  aliens  should  be  based  primarily  upon  economic  or  business 
considerations  touching  the  prosperity  and  well  being  of  our  people. 

My  own  impression  is  that  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  we  might  emphasize  a  little  more  than  was  done  at 
that  time  or  that  was  fitting  at  that  time  the  question  of  American- 
ization. Aside  from  that,  I  think  that  principle  would  stand  to-day- 
just  as  it  did  then. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

3.  The  measure  of  the  rational,  healthy  development  of  a  country — I  think  this  is 
important — is  not  the  extent  of  its  investment  of  capital,  its  output  of  products,  or 
its  illiports  and  exports,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  economic  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  citizen  dependent  upon  employment  for  his  material,  mental,  and  moral 
development. 

If  we  do  not  have  good  economic  conditions  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes,  we  are  not  furthering  a  healthy  development  of 
the  community  in  the  best  way. 

The  report  of  the  commission  says  further: 

4.'  The  development  of  business  may  be  brought  about  by  means  which  lower  the 
standards  of  li\ing  of  the  wage  earners.  A  slow  expansion  of  industry,  which  would 
permit  the  adaptation  and  assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor  supply,  is  preferable 
to  a  very  rapid  industrial  expansion,  which  results  in  the  im.migrati(*a  of  laborers  of 
low  standards  and  efficiency,  who  imperil  the  American  standard  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

Those  bases,  I  think,  should  be  applied  to  this  proposal  or  to  any 
other  proposal  which  comes  before  Congress,  because  I  think  they  are 
absolutely  sound  as  regards  the  development  of  our  country. 

My  first  special  interest  in  a  percentage  plan  for  restriction,  distinct 
from  any  other,  came  about  when  there  was  considered  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  the  so-called  Dillingham  plan,  which  proposed 
that  the  number  of  immigrants  permitted  to  enter  each  year  should 
be  limited  to  a  certain  special  percentage  that  might  be  agreed  upon 
of  those  of  that  special  nationality  or  race  already  here.  This  proposi- 
tion before  us  is  really  based  upon  that,  only,  of  course,  there  has 
been  a  modification,  a  modification  that  to  my  mind  is  an  improve- 
ment.    It  simply  comes  from  further  study  along  that  same  line. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  basis  that  is  pro- 
posed for  this  plan  we  are  discussing,  because  it  seemed  to  me  as  I 
have  been  listening  that  there  has  not  been  a  clear  understanding 
of  just  what  this  proposed  basis  is. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  basic  figure  from  which  we  reckon 
is,  first,  the  number  of  American-born  children  of  a  people  or  mother- 
tongue  group  as  recorded  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1920. 
Just  stating  that,  without  taking  the  other  factor  into  consideration, 
has,  I  think,  misled  the  members  of  the  committee  a  good  deal, 
because  it  has  been  assumed  in  most  of  the  questions  here  that  the 
birth  rate  of  the  various  nationalities  had  something  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  effects  of  this  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  purposed  to  count  in  as  this  law  develops 
year  after  year  and  decade  after  decade  the  American-born  children 
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of  immigrants.  That  is  simply  for  the  first  basic  figure  of  1920. 
After  that  the  increase  of  that  basic  figure,  so  far  as  it  came,  would 
come  solely  from  the  naturalized  immigrants. 

The  question  has  been  asked  repeatedly  whether  the  basis  is  or  is 
not  sound  as  to  the  American  born  children  of  immigrants  or 
naturalized  immigrants..  But  this  bill  purposes  to  count  only 
naturalized  immigrants  after  the  first  count.  It  is  simply  that  we 
had  to  have  some  figure  to  start  with.  If  we  take  as  the  figure  to  start 
with  the  American-born  children  to  be  found  in  the  census  of  1920  and 
then  add  to  that  the  number  of  naturalized  aliens  of  that  people  or 
mother-tongue  group  we  are  getting  our  start  for  1920,  and  after 
that,  in  1930,  1940,  1950,  we  would  not  take  up  that  question  at  all, 
the  question  of  the  American-born  children. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  ask  why  you  adopt  that  as  your  first  standard, 
and  do  not  use  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  we  have  some  basic 
figure  to  start  with.  It  really  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  except  as  regards  the  percentage  that  you  are  going  to  fix, 
whether  you  put  in  those  children  now  or  whether  you  do  not.  If 
you  put  in  the  children  your  percentage  is  less  to  start  with;  if  you 
do  not  put  the  children  in,  you  must  have  a  larger  percentage,  because 
what  you  want  to  start  with  is  a  number  that  on  the  whole  is  required 
to  keep  up  our  industries  in  the  best  way.  If  you  put  these  children 
in  to  start  with  then  you  percentage  can  be  less.  And  my  own 
feeling  has  been  that  we  want  to  keep  a  pretty  rigid  restriction  upon 
those  that  come  in  with  an  adaptation  of  the  numbers — and  that  is 
why  we  name  a  commission^to  meet  industrial  conditions  from  year 
to  year.  As  a  practical  matter,  if  we  can  have  a  low  percentage 
as  our  basic  number,  making  it,  if  you  please  from  nothing,  to  10, 
giving  absolute  power  to  shut  it  off  for  a  year  or  two  to  this  commis- 
sion, then  that  would,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  be  better  than  getting 
the  figures  from  15  to  25  or  30  per  cent. 

But,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  American-born  children  of 
immigrants  are  counted  simply  to  get  the  first  basic  figure,  and  after 
that  it  is  only  the  naturalizations  that  are  to  be  counted. 

I  think  again,  and  I  say  this  as  a  matter  of  my  own  judgment, 
that  I  believe  that  theoretically  this  basis  of  American-born  children 
is  sound  and  is  right,  because  I  do  believe  that  American-born 
children  form  a  very  powerful  element  of  assimilation,  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  naturalized  immigrants.  So  I  think  it  is  sound  from 
the  theoretical  point  of  view. 

The  objection  to  counting  them  after  1920  is  that  if  you  keep  on 
counting  the  children,  then  the  birth  rate  does  get  to  be  of  very 
great  importance,  then  you  will  be  running  up  the  numbers  in 
geometrical  ratio,  which  will  eventually  be  very  dangerous. 

In  this  committee  that  has  been  studying  proposed  legislation, 
when  the  first  study  was  made  it  was  the  impression  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  counting  American-bom  children  was  a  permanent  thing. 
But  as  we  went  on  and  these  matters  were  discussed,  the  same  fear, 
entered  our  minds  that  seems  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  that  unless  we  are  very,  careful,  if  we  began  piluig  up 
these  niimbers  of  American-born  children  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  situation  as  regards  the  peoples  from  the  Far 
East,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  also  as  regards  the  peoples  from 
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Europe,  because  the  numbers  would  increase  rapidly  even  with 
a  low  percentage  of  immigrants.  So,  to  avoid  any  possible  danger 
of  that  piling  up  of  numbers  by  a  geometrical  ratio,  other  expressions 
were  used  in  a  committee  meeting  that  we  had  this  winter  and  it  was 
decided  that  if  we  were  to  take  no  risk  on  that,  some  other  expres- 
sion should  be  used  so  that  the  only  increase  would  be  by  a  small 
arithmetical  ratio.  We  therefore  cut  out  the  idea  of  adding  to  this 
number  of  immigrants  the  number  of  American-born  children,  and 
the  only  increase  that  will  come  will  be  the  increase  from  the  natural- 
ized aliens. 

Only  ia  the  case  of  races  so  different  from  Americans  as  are  the 
Oriental  races  do  we  need  to  consider  the  American-bom  children 
as  at  all  distinct  from  Americans  of  longer  American  descent.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Orientals  the  distinction  along  political  lines  would  be 
greatly  lessened-  after  the  second  generation. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  more  on  the  question  of  the  assimila- 
tion and  the  effect  of  the  American-born  children.  Here  again 
permit  me  to  read  a  few  sentences  from  the  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  because  I  believe  there  was  no  other  single  topic  con- 
sidered by  that  commission  to  which  we  gave  so  much  of  our  time 
as  the  question  of  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrants  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  immigrants. 

There  is  a  paragraph  on  page  42  of  the  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  which  says : 

It  is  dificult  to  define  and  still  more  diflBcult  to  correctly  measure  the  tendency  of 
newer  immigrant  races  toward  Americanization  or  assimilation  into  the  body  of  the 
American  people.  If,  however,  the  tendency  to  acquire  citizenship,  to  learn  the 
English  language,  and  to  abandon  native  customs  and  standards  of  living  may  be  con- 
sidered as  factors,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  are  backward 
in  this  regard,  while  some  others  have  made  excellent  progress. 

There  again  is  the  question  as  to  why  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
,make  more  or  less  of  a  distinction  between  immigrants  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  and  those  from  northern  and  western  Europe. 
Those  from  northern  and  western  Europe  largely  speak  the  English 
language,  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage,  but  even  when  they  do 
not  speak  the  English  langauge,  in  a  good  many  cases,  they  are 
accustomed  to  our  way  of  thinking.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Nor- 
wegians; they  have  had  practically  republican  ideas  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Your  line  of  reasoning  is  logical,  but  what  about  the 
German  situation.     How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  note  an  exception  as  regards 
the  Germans.  I  have  no  objection  to  putting  the  screws  on  them. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  we  did  have  false  ideas  with 
reference  to  Germany.  They  have  been  thrifty,  and  on  the  whole 
law-abiding,  so  far  as  our  laws  are  concerned,  and  we  had  generally 
looked  upon  them  as  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  the  screws  on  them? 
Does  that  mean  you  would  restrict  the  immigration  ? 
■    Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  myself  be  perfectly  wflling  to  see  wi-itten  into 
the  law  now  a  provision  that  the  nations  that  were  our  enemies  in 
the  war  should  have  more  rigid  tests  put  upon  them  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Upon  what  basis  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  not  sure  myself  but  that  the  provision. put  in 
these  recommendations  is  sufficient,  where  there  are  some  very  rigid 
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tests,  if  they  are  rigidly  applied.  But  I  should  be  willing  to  have  it 
go  further  than  that  and  increase  the  time  of  residence.  If  the  pro- 
visions suggested  in  here  are  rigidly  applied  that  would  be  in  itself 
sufficient. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  By  that  you  mean  an  increase  of  the  time  necessary 
to  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  for  all  immigrants  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  for  the  immigrants  that  come  from  nations  with 
whom  we  have  been  at  war,  such  as  Germany  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Kaker.  This  is  a  very  important  question.  Upon  what 
theory  would  you  do  that?  Supposing  there  is  a  treaty  of  peace 
signed  and  everything  is  adjusted.  Upon  what  theory  would  you 
put  extra  restrictions  upon  the  Germans,  particularly  those  that  come 
from  the  Moselle  Valley  and  the  Rhine  Vallejr?  I  direct  your 
attention  to  this  particularly  in  order  to  get  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Jenks.  As  I  say,  I  think  that  the  educational  provisions  pro- 
vided in  these  proposals,  if  we  can  count  on  their  administration,  are 
sufficient,  because  that  is  really  sounder  than  the  mere  length  of 
residence. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  those  people  can  read  and 
write,  the  people  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reading  and  writing  only;  it  is  a 
question  of  reading  and  speaking  the  English  language,  knowing  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  and  that  the  immigrant  has  passed 
certain  tests  on  the  principles  of  personal  and  public  hygiene,  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  in  the  methods  and  ideals  of .  the 
Govermnent  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens. 

Now,  with  an  examining  board,  they  could  be  pretty  sure,  if  they 
wished  to  do  that,  that  these  last  three  tests  provided  should  be 
applied  so  closely  that  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  people 
coming  up  for  citizenship  really  meant  it  and  were  not  hypocrites  and 
really  trying  to  get  in  in  order  to  upset  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Welty.  Are  not  the  ahen  enemies  handicapped  because  of  the 
war,  because  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  come  to  America 
during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  probably  the  reason  we  have  so  many  German 
aiid  Irish  people  here  is  because  60  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  were 
German  and  Irish  people.  What  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  before 
the  war  were  from  Germ.any  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  can  not  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Welty.  Was  it  some  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  would  not  like  to  give  the  figures  without  looking 
them  up. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  you  will  find  that  German  immigration  had 
fallen  off  remarkably  in  the  last  5,  10,  or  15  years,  doubtless  owing 
to  the  collectivity  idea  that  was  so  intensely  carried  out  by  the  Ger- 
^mans,  it  being  largely  inculcated  through  their  universities. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  for  it.  But  I  think  another 
was  that  owing  to  the  policies  of  the  German  Government  in  encour- 
aging industries,  the  opportunities  for  the  workingman  there  had, 
relatively  speaking,  increased,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  the  same 
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inducement  that  there  would  have  been  otherwise.  I  have  the 
figures  of  the  German  immigration  here  and  they  show  that  it  runs 
down  from  about  a  quarter  of  a  roiUion  in  1882  to  some  34,000  in 
1913  and  some  32,000  in  1914. 

Mr.  Kakek.  What  was  it  in  1912 « 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  was  27,788. 

.Mr.  Eakee.  Suppose, this  country  should  get  into  difficulty  with 
some  foreign  nation.  Do  you  not  believe  there  would  be  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  a  strong  tendency  to  stand  by  their  mother  country 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  not  been  naturalized,  and  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  feeling  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  naturalized, 
that  is,  a  good  many  of  them,  irrespective  of  what  the  race  might  be? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  normal  that  there  should  be 
more  or  less  of  a  sympathy  with  reference  to  that.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  point  is  this.  When  a  person  deliberately  leaves  his  home 
country  and  comes  to  another  country  to  make  his  home  there  it  is 
because  he  believes  that  in  the  new  home  he  is  going  to  have  better 
conditions  all  along  the  line;  he  comes  for  some  purpose  of  that  kind, 
and  the  better  conditions  are  usually  primarily  economic,  but  there  is 
often  in  certain  places  a  still  further  factor  of  an  improved  political 
condition.     He  ought  to  recognize  his  new  obligations. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  your  view  is  that  we  should  amplify  and  extend 
our  present  efforts  in  the  way  of  preparing  citizens  for  naturalization, 
educating  them,  making  them  familiar  with  our  form  of  Government 
and  have  them  thoroughly  understand  it  before  they  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Clearly. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Should  there  not  be  some  method  whereby  we  would 
have  the  record  of  these  people  who  have  come  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  could  not  be  considered  offensive  in  any  way.  could 
it  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  think  whether  some  people 
consider  it  offensive  or  not,  it  should  be  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  believe  from  your  experience  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  this  country  as  well  as  for  the  immigrants  if  we 
were  to  enact  a  registration  law  to  provide  for  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  do;  I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Siegel.  In  other  words,  you  favor  the  establishment  in  America 
of  what  we  would  call  an  interstate  passport  system  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  I  would  favor  that  as  a  method. 

Mr.  Siegel.  You  do  not  think  it  should  apply  to  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  them,  although  I 
should  not  seriously  object  to  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  diverted  too 
much  from  the  main  phase  of  the  subject,  but  I  feel  that  in  this  coimtry 
when  we  have  talked  so  much  about  freedom  among  ourselves,  in 
many  cases  freedom  has  amounted  to  carelessness. in  letting  people  do 
as  they  pleased,  even  when  their  actions  were  detrimental  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  I  believe  as  loyal  American  citizens  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  submit  ourselves  to  little  inconveniences  if  it  seems 
essential  in  order  to  protect  the  country  as  a  whole  against  a  greater 
danger. 

We  did  it  during  the  war  to  a  certain  extent,  and  nobody  objected. 
I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  more  important  lessons  that  American 
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citizens  must  learn  that  they  need  to  be  on  the  lookout  all  the  time, 
that  they  should  have  their  duty  to  their  country  ia  their  minds 
continuously.  We  have  that  impressed  upon  us  by  taxes,  to  begin 
with. 

If  it  seems  essential  to  protect  ourselves  from  dangers,  to  require 
that  all  American  citizens  should  be  registered,  I  would  say  that 
would  be  all  right.  So  far  as  I  can  see  now,  that  is  not  necessary  and 
might  be  offensive,  but  I  do  think  it  is  very  important  so  far  as  the 
immigrants  are  concerned,  that  we  register  the  aliens  as  they  come  in 
and  keep  them  registered  and  have  them  report  from  year  to  year 
until  they  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  "What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "interstate  passport "  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  expression  was  used  by  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  for  this  reason.  Let  us  assume  that  an  alien 
arrived  in  New  York  five  years  ago.  Under  the  proposed  system  we 
would  have  to  obtain  a  card  and  be  registered.  Ii  he  is  living  in  New 
York  and  went  to  any  other  part  of  the  ooimtry  he  would  have  tO 
have  his  card  with  him.  No  matter  where  he  traveled,  no  mattei* 
what  states  he  went  to,  he  would  have  to  produce  his  card,  and  if  he 
lost  it  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  another.  And 
then  another  difficulty  would  be  that  we  would  have  to  build  up  a 
big  espionage  system  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Jenks.  No,  the  point  would  be  this.  That  if  that  man  re- 
ported to  the  immigration  authorities  as  long  as  he  still  remained  an 
alien,  he  would  have  to  keep  his  registration,  if  he  went  from  one 
place  to  another,  when  the  next  registration  came  along  it  would  be 
at  another  point,  and  then  he  would  have  to  report  from  where  he  was. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Assuming  that  John  Jones  arrived  at  Ellis  Island  and 
got  his  card  and  lived  in  New  York  a  while  and  then  moved  away. 
Say  he  went  to  California. 

Mr.  Jenks.  But  he  would  get  permission. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Say  he  does  not  report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  How 
is  our  ofl&cial  force  in  this  coimtry  ever  going  to  get  the  information 
where  that  man  is? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  tlunk  when  he  moves  he  should  say  he  is  moving 
and  take  his  card  with  him. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Let  us  assume  that  he  does  not  do  that.  How  are 
you  going  to  meet  that  condition  ?  I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Exactly.  There  is  this  with  reference  to  the  matter. 
Every  foreigner  would  have  to  be  checked  up  under  those  circum- 
stances by  the  officials  in  charge.  But  I  think  the  simpler  way 
would  be  that  he  would  be  under  some  penalty  if  he  did  not  report 
when  he  changed  his  residence. 

k^Mr.  Siegel.  But  you  can  see  what  a  gigantic  system  you  would 
have  to  build  up  if  you  reaUy  were  to  enforce  the  law,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  it  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  think  you  realize  fully  that  the  immigration  law 
is  not  enforced  and  can  not  be  enforced  fully  simply  because  Congress 
will  not  give  them  the  full  authority  which  they  think  they  ought  to 
have. 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  is  true. 

143055—19 11 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  Even  if  they  get  what  they  ask  for  in  the  sundry  ciAdl 
bill,  which  is  about  50  per  cent  of  what  Mr.  Caminetti  thinks  they 
should  have.     This  is  a  new  proposition. 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  would  mean  greater  expense,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  think  it  would  take  100,000  people  to  enforce  that. 

Mr.  Eaebr.  If  it  is  of  absolute  importance  to  Americanize  our 
people  and  keep  them  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  Americanism,  the 
expense  which  would  be  attached  to  it  would  be  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  good  that  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  good 
should  be  looked  at  rather  than  the  question  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  assuming  that  it  will  help  Americanism. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  we  should  let  the  witness  go  on. 

Mr.  Jenks.  May  I  sum  up  that  one  point  in  a  sentence  ?  I  agree 
with  the  statement  that  there  is  no  more  important,  perhaps  no  other 
question  in  connection  with  immigration  so  important,  as  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  immigrants,  and  I  believe  we  shoilld  be  prepared  to 
spend  very  large  sums  of  money  along  educational  lines  in  American- 
izing them.  I  should  say  further  than  that,  we  should  spend,  if 
necessary,  many  milUons  of  dollars  to  protect  ourselves  by  registra- 
tion or  whatever  method  seems  most  practical  against  treachery, 
and  that  is  merely  one  step  toward  Americanization  in  education. 

Now,  if  I  may  go  on  to  the  other  matters  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  to  this.  I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  children  were  not 
counted  in  this  plan  we  have  after  1920.  We  simply  get  our  basic 
number  and  then  go  on,  and  the  basic  number  from  that  time  on  is 
increased  accordingly  by  the  naturahzed  aUens. 

Let  me  say  in  that  connection  also  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
very  clearly  the  difference  between  the  permissible  immigration,  as 
the  expression  was  used  yesterday,  the  permissible  immigration  under 
this  plan,  and  the  practically  possible  immigration  if  you  want  to 
put  it  in  that  way.  There  was  considerable  emphasis  laid  upon  that 
yesterday,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  keep  that 
difference  clearly  in  mind  and  do  not  be  confused  over  it  at  all. 

Take,  for  example,  this  figure  [pointing  to  chart]  of  the  permissible 
immigration  of  those  from  northern  Europe.  It  is  not  at  all  fair 
and  reasonable  to  argue  that  we  are  opening  our  imnaigration  doors 
because  under  this  provision  that  large  number  would  be  permissible 
from  northern  Europe.  Under  our  present  laws  any  one  who  can 
pass  our  immigration  health  test,  and  the  other  tests  we  now  apply, 
can  now  come  in,  so  you  might  say  that  under  the  present  law  the 
"permissible"  immigration  from  northern  Europe  was  all  the  persons 
living  in  northern  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
50,000,000. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  to  consider  those  things.  What  we  ought 
to  do  is  this.  Consider  the  maximum  under  the  proposed  plan  that 
under  any  circumstances  could  possibly  be  admitted,  and  that 
maximum  is  much  less  than  the  present  maximum.  When  we  speak 
of  those  whom  it  would  be  practically  possible  to  get  in,  we  would 
find  the  number  less  than  at  present  in  some  countries  but  for 
northern  Europe  a  few  more. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  total  for  1914  for  Scandinavia  and  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  a  total  for 
northwest    Europe    of    164,133.     Suppose  we   put  this  law  into 
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eflfect,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  would  be  any  more 
from  those  countries  than  are  now  coming,  because  they  are  all 
coming  now  who  wish  to  come,  if  they  can  pass  the  tests,  and  the 
fact  would  probably  be  that  under  the  proposed  plan  the  number 
would  be  less  because  of  the  more  rigid  restrictions. 

The  real  effect  of  the  law  comes  where  the  greatest  restrictions 
are,  as  in  southern  Europe.  From  Italy  in  1914  this  number  actu- 
ally came  [indicating  on  chart];  under  this  new  provision  there  is  a 
decided  cutting  down;  and  the  same  would  be  true  in  regard  to 
Austria  and  with  regard  to  Kussia.  They  would  be  cut  down  from 
906,000  in  1914  to  382,000,  that  being  all  that  is  permitted.  So  if 
we  want  to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  the  law  is  going  to  be,  we 
should  take  from  1914  the  906,000  and  add  to  this  figure  [indi- 
cating on  chart]  164,133,  which  would  give  us  a  little  over  1,000,000 
in  1914.  In  1914  th^  number  that  actually  came  in  was  906,395, 
from  east,  central,  and  southern  Europe.  From  northwestern 
Europe  the  number  was  164,133.  If  this  new  proposition  was  to  be 
put  into  effect  and  enacted  into  law,  the  number  we  might  expect, 
we  will  say,  after  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  war  have  gone  by, 
would  be  from  east,  central,  and  southern  Europe  382,678  plus 
164,135  equals  546,813.  That  is  the  number  of  those  practically 
possible  to  come  in  would  be  cut  down  by  about  one-half. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Your  figures  as  to  the  number  of  arrivals  are  based 
on  the  old  law,  when,  the  literacy  test  was  not  in  effect,  but  the 
literacy  test  is  now  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  is  cutting  it  down  somewhat. 

Mr.  SiEGEL. .  If  the  commission's  report  is  correct  that  would 
reduce  it  one-third, 

Mr.  Jenks.  Suppose  it  does.  That  makes  the  figures  still  more 
striking,  because  the  literacy  test  cuts  down  more  from  the  east  and 
central  and  southern  portions  of  Europe  then  from  northwest  Europe. 
If  that  proposition  were  put  into  effect  now,  instead  of  cutting  it 
one-half,  it  would  cut  it  still  more.  The  reason  we  have  used  the 
figures  of  1914  is  because  after  the  outbreak  of  war  conditions  were 
abnormal,  so  absolutely  abnormal  that  the  figures  of  1915,  1916,  1917, 
1918,  and  1919  are  of  no  value  at  all  as  records  so  far  as  any  general 
conclusion  to  be  made  hereafter  is  concerned.  So  the  only  figures  we 
can  use  are  these. 

As  Mr.  Siegel  has  very  well  noted,  the  literacy  test  was  not  in  effect 
then  so  the  figures  would  be  cut  down.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  instead  of  its  being  possible  under  this  proposition  to  increase 
immigration,  it  is  the  most  highly  restrictive  proposition  we  have 
had  before  us,  except  the  one  to  absolutely  cut  off  immigration.  It 
is  much  more  restrictive  than  the  present  law  and  the  literacy  test. 
The  sperial  reason  .why  the  immigration  commission  advocated  a 
literacy  test  instead  of  something  of  this  kind  was  this:  You  will 
note  from  the  report  the  expression  that  was  used  was  this:'  "A 
majority  of  the  commission  favor  the  reading  and  writing  test  as  the 
most  feasible  single  method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigration." 

The  word  "feasible"  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  the 
word  "feasible"  meant  that  that  was  the  restrictive  bill  that  could, 
beyond  any  question,  be  put  through  Congress.    You  will  recall  it  was 

gut  through  Congress  and  it  was  vetoed  by  two  Presidents,  until 
ongress  passed  it  over  the  presidential  veto.    The  word  "feasible" 
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meant  politically  practicable,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  it  would 
be  politically  practicable  to  take  up  a  measure  like  this  percentage 
plan,  with  the  time  it  would  take  to  study  that  through,  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  have  that  done  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
thought  that  some  restrictive  measure  was  needed  immediately. 

Mr.  Vailb.  Aside  from  the  question  of  poUtical  practicabihty, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  literacy  test  and  the  plan  you 
now  propose  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Not  the  least.  I  know  several  members  of  the  com- 
mission felt  that  the  literacy  test  had  a  certain  selective  value  also; 
but  they  felt  that  it  was  politically  feasible,  so  they  said,  We  will  put 
that  through  now  with  the  idea  that  later  on  the  other  measure 
might  be  imposed  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  do  you  mean  by  politically  feasible? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is  practicable  to  put  it  through  Congress. 

Mr.  Sibgel.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a  letter  written  on  June  18 
says  that  the  department  is  not  prepared  to  offer  anything  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  of  the  immigration  law.  He  says  that  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  when  the  previous  law  was  enacted  have  not  pre- 
vailed since  war  was  declared  and  therefore  he  has  no  suggestions  to 
offer.  . 

Mr.  Jbnks.  That  is  the  Secretary's  opinion,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion. 

Mr.  Eakek.  You  joined  in  the  report  of  the  immigration  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes.  Of  course,  on  the  question  of  restriction,  the 
commission  was  unanimous.  On  the  question  of  the  literacy  test  it 
was  unanimous  with  one  exception.    Mr.  Bennet  excepted  to  that. 

Mr.  Kakek.  The  literacy  test  has  appUed  to  the  reduced  immigra- 
tion from  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  in  the  same  way  you  are 
suggesting,  in  the  plan  on  the  charts,  has  it  not  ? 

MX.  Jbnks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  would  reduce  the  immigration  from  eastern,  central 
and  southern  Europe,  as  compared  with  the  immigration  from 
northern  Europe  beyond  any  question.  I  should  like  to  go  back 
again  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  commission  to  show  the 
way  in  which  this  proposition  now  before  us  works  in  just  that 
same  way. 

This  whole  percentage  test  works  in  that  same  way.  It  is  abso- 
lutely normal  historically  as  a  development.  As  this  country  devel- 
oped and  we  set  up  our  independent  Government  here,  the  people 
wTio  would  normally  come  to  us  from  Europe  would  be  the  prople 
who  knew  us  the  best.  So,  to  begin  with,  our  first  immigration  was 
from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  then  we  took  up  the 
countries  nearest  there.  Then,  as  the  advantages  of  living  in  the 
United  States  became  better  known,  and  in  certain  of  those  countries 
the  conditions  of  living  became  more  difficult,  and  more  particularly 
as  the  people  here  began  writing  back  home  and  giving  knowledge  of 
this  country  back  there,  we  began  getting  immigrants  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe. 

But  the  reason  why  this  percentage  test  worked  was  because  in  the 
earlier  days  we  had  large  numbers  from  northern  and  western  Europe, 
so  the  percentage  basis  gives  an  advantage  to  northern  and  western 
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Europe  and  to  those  countries  whose  residents  we  can  most  easily 
assimilate,  and  the  foremost  assimilative  factors,  of  course,  are  the 
people  already  here  who  speak  our  languages.  That  is  why  the 
assimilation  from  northern  and  western  Europe  is  easier  than  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Let  me  quote  to  you  what  the  com- 
mission said  in  reference  to  the  assimilative  qualities  which  em- 
phasizes that  question.    On  page  42  of  the  report  the  commission  said : 

It  is  difficult  to  define  and  still  more  difficult  to  correctljr  measure  the  tendency 
oi  newer  immigrant  races  to~waid  Americanization,  or  assimilation  into  the  body  of 
the  American  people.  If,  however,  the  tendency  to  acquire  citizenship,  to  learn 
the  English  language,  and  to  abandon  native  customs  and  standards  of  living  may  be 
considered  as  factors,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  are  back- 
ward in  this  regard,  while  some  others  have  made  excellent  progress.  The  absence 
of  family  life,  which  is  so  conspicuous  among  many  southern  and  eastern  Em'opeans 
in  the  United  States,  is  undoubtedly  the  influence  which  most  effectively  retards 
assimilation.  The  great  majority  of  some  of  these  races  are  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  single  men  or  men  whose  wives  and  families  are  in  their  native  country. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  men  of  this  class  in  industrial  communities  to  live  in 
boarding  or  rooming  groups,  and  as  they  are  also  usually  associated  with  each  other 
in  their  work,  and  as  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  Americans,  they  consequently 
have  little  or  no  incentive  to  learn  the  English  language,  become  acquainted  with 
American  institutions,  or  adopt  American  standards.  In  the  case  of  families,  how- 
ever, the  process  of  assimilation  is  usually  much  more  rapid.  The  families  as  a  rule 
live  in  much  more  wholesome  surroundings,  and  are  reached  by  more  of  the  agencies 
which  promote  assimilation.  The  most  potent  influence  in  promoting  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  family  is  the  children,  who,  through  contact  with  American  life  in  the 
schools,  almost  invariably  act  as  the  unconscious  agents  in  the  uplift  of  their  parents. 
Moreover,  as  the  children  grow  older  and  become  wage  earners,  they  usually  enter 
some  higher  occupation  than  that  of  their  fathers,  and  in  such  cases  the  Americanizing 
influence  upon  their  parents  continues  until  frequently  the  whole  family  is  gradually 
led  away  from  the  old  surroundings  and  old  standards  into  those  more  nearly  American. 
This  influence  of  the  children  is  potent  among  immigrants  in  the  great  cities,  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  industrial  centers. 

That  is  why,  as  the  result  of  very  extensive  studies  along  that 
line,  it  has  seemed  to  me  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  count  the  children 
in,  and  I  should  favor  continuing  it  if  it  were  not  for  this  statistical 
element  of  the  very  rapid  increase  if  you  continued  to  count  the 
children.     But  as  a  basis  for  starting  I  think  it  is  perfectly  sound. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  this  measure  is  reaUy  a  highly 
restrictive  measure,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  a  jQexible  measure  because 
some  years  we  ought  "to  allow  more  immigrants  to  come  than  in 
others.  There  is  more  or  less  of  an  adaptation  needed  by  business 
because  of  the  demand  at  times  for  a  larger  supply  of  immigrants 
required  here  for  labor,  but  that  is  something  that  has  to  be  watched 
very  carefully  because  when  hard  times  come  and  a  great  many  of 
the  factories  are  shutting  down,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  immi- 
grants to  drift  back  to  Europe,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  people  who 
go  back  usually  are  those  who  have  been  the  thriftiest.  They  are 
the  workmen'who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion, and  they  go  back  for  a  year  or  two  and  come  back  again  later, 
while  the  people  who  are  left  here  are  those  who  have  not  been  saving 
so  much  money.  They  are  the  poorer  type  of  workers,  and  those 
are  the  ones  who  have  a  tendency  to  become  paupers. 

So  the  restriction  that  comes  from  normal  business  demands  is 
a  restriction  that  does  not  tend  toward  leaving  us  the  highest  type 
of  people,  whereas  so  far  as  immigration  restriction  is  concerned  here, 
those  who  got  here  first  would  be  the  ones  who  would  likely  be  more 
enterprising  and  more  thrifty.  So  the  Immigration  Commission  that 
is  proposed  in  this  measure  would  be  a  decidedly  selective  bureau  and 
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it  could  cut  the  number  down,  giving  notice  in  advance,  and  the 
number  would  come  in  accordingly. 

Another  point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  there  is  also  a 
provision  in  the  present  law  that  our  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  there 
appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  laborers  in  some  special  industry  that 
can  not  be  supplied  here,  has  the  right  to  permit  some  others  to 
come  in  now,  and  that  power,  under  this  new  proposition,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Immigration  Commission,  and  I  should  think  under 
present  conditions  that  the  Immigration  Commission  would  use 
that  power  as  the  need  developed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  proposed  personnel 
of  the  Immigration  Commission.  The  first  thought  of  the  group 
that  have  been  studying  the  matter  was  that  it  should  be  an  ex 
officio  commission.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  presumably  the 
chairman.  It  had  seemed  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he  repre- 
sented any  large  separate  element  in  the  community  would  be  looking 
after  the  workingmen  and  the  wage  earners. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  as  a  very  large  part  of  his  activities 
the  promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  we  know  of  the 
special  bureau  that  has  been  devoting  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
has  had  a  great  many  agents  and  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  finding  out  about  business  conditions.  They  normally  are  getting 
their  information  from  and  are  dealing  with  the  employing  classes. 

So  it  would  seem  if  we  put  on  this  commission  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  we  should  have  the  two 
important  sides  of  industry  so  represented  that  they  would  get  the 
most  accurate  information,  which  would  cover  the  question  of  labor 
demand  and  labor  supply. 

As  regards  the  third  member,  because  it  is  desirable  to  have  three 
members,  our  first  thought  is  that  he  should  be  perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e,  both  of  whom  are  very 
much  interested.  But  I  was  talking  one  day  with  your  late  lamented 
chairman,  Mr.  B-urnett,  here  in  this  room,  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  I  spoke  of  the  commission,  so  as  to  make  the  application 
of  the  law  flexible.  He  thought  that  was  very  desirable,  but  he  added 
this:  "You  ought  to  have  the  commission  made  up  not  entirely  of 
officials,  because  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  burdened  with 
pressing  work,  and  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  you  would  have 
three  subordinates  running  the  commission."  He  said,  "Some  one 
man  ought  to  be  put  on  it  who  could  give  his  whole  time,  a  man  of 
high  quahty  and  much  information,  and  a  man  of  the  same  type  a 
cabinet  minister  ought  to  be."  He  said,  "I  think  the  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  ought  to  appoint  one  of  those  men, 
and  that  man  would  be  expected  to  give  his  whole  time  and  whole 
energy  to  it.  He  should  be  a  man  who  could  get  the  information 
for  the  use  of  his  colleagues,  and  it  would  be  their  united  judgment 
as  to  how  the  law  should  be  administered."  He  continued,  "And, 
I  think,  the  third  man  should  be  a  special  appointee  for  that  special 
purpose." 

I  presented  that  to  the  committee  and  we  talked  it  over.  We 
thought  it  a  wise  suggestion. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  speak  of  the  far  eastern 
question.  To  begin  with,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  emphasized  far 
less  than  the  general  provisions. 
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Mr.  White.  This  may  have  been  brought  out  in  the  previous 
hearings,  but  I  want  to  ask  if  your  idea  is  incorporated  into  law, 
would  not  the  knowledge  of  this  percentage  plan  act  automatically 
with  the  foreign  governments,  that  is,  would  not  the  foreign  govern- 
ments automatically  regulate  the  number  of  passports  issued  1 

Mr.  Jenks.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  this  commission,  should, 
of  course,  fix  the  percentage  some  time  in  advance  and  notice  would  be 
given  to  our  ministers  and  consuls  and  the  information  would  be 
given~lo  the  foreign  governments  and  to  all  foreign  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  immigration. 

My  own  feeling  has  been  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  our 
American  representatives  in  countries  abroad,  so  far  as  possible, 
assist  in  that  matter,  and  of  course  we  do  have  our  representatives  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  but  we  have  to  do  that  by  the  permission  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  some  of  our 
very  friendly  nations  have  refused  that  courtesy,  Holland,  for 
example. 

But  inasmuch  as  that  is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  really  depended 
upon  the  courtesy  of  other  countries  we  perhaps  can  not  so  well  put 
that  in  the  law,  so  that  would  come  in  in  the  other  way. 

Mr.  White.  Would  that  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  the  foreign  countries  would  be  given  full  infoima- 
tion  and  they  would,  normally,  for  their  own  interests  and  for  the 
interests  of  their  citizens,  see  to  it  that  the  information  was  widely 
spread. 

Mr.  Vaile.  The  plan  which  you  and  Dr.  Gulick  have  been  recom- 
mending involves  a  considerable  range  between  3  per  c6nt  or  no  per 
cent  and  10  per  cent  and  that  makes,  on  the  face  of  it  an  apparent 
discrimination  between  different  nations. 

Mr.  Jenks.  May  I  ask  you  to  say  what  you  mean  by  an  apparent 
discrimination  ?  That  is,  a  country  from  which  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  naturalized  aliens  will  get  far  more  than  the  others  ?  That 
is  all,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  wanted  to  be  clear  on  that;  whether  the  percentage 
would  be  absolutely  fixed. 

Mr.  Jenks.  As  between  nationalities,  yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  By  the  number  of  naturalized  and  American  born 
citizens,  that  would  determine  it  entirely? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  would  determine  it  entirely  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Vaile.  The  commission  would  have  no  discrimination  between 
given  sets  of  figures  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  not  directly,  but  still  indirectly  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  allowed.  Directly  all  they  could  say 
would  be  this,  that  for  the  next  year  we  will  say  thejate  shall  be  7  per 
cent  of  the  basic  figure. 

But  there  is  a  still  further  proviso  here  that  certain  types  of  labor 
may  be  made  an  exception. 

We  will  say,  as  has  been  the  case  a  number  of  times,  that  farm 
labor  is  extremely  scarce.  Then  the  commission  might  be  authorized 
to  say  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  applied,  but  farm  labor  being  scarce,  for 
those  who  will  go  on  farms  during  the  year  we  will  admit  a  certain 
number  more. 
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In  a  good  many  cases  the  line  of  occupation  runs  with  certain 
nationahties.  It  does  not  entirely,  but  it  does  in  part.  At  the  time 
we  were  making  these  investigations,  I  myself  visited  Canada  on 
behalf  of  the  commission  and  looked  with  some  care  into  the  working 
of  the  Canadian  act.  Mr.  McKenzie  King  at  that  time  was  the 
secretary  of  labor  in  Canada,  and  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  this  question.  He  said  to  me  they  had  felt  in  Canada  that  it  was 
quite  desirable  to  encourage  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
discourage  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  He 
said  it  was  left  within  the  power  of  the  administrative  ofl&cers  there 
to  select  in  this  way,  by  occupations,  more  or  less,  what  was  wanted. 
He  said,  "We  pay  a  premium  to  every  one  from  northern  Europe 
who  will  come  and  go  on  the  farms  and  take  up  land,  and  we  pay  a 
premium  to  immigration  officers  on  the  other  side  to  stimulate  that 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  present,  we  are  not  admitting 
people  who  are  not  ready  to  go  out  on  the  farms,"  and  he  said  that 
practically  cuts  out.  all  Italians — ^not  all  of  them — ^but  mainly.  The 
Italians  want  to  go  into  the  cities.  He  said,  "The  Italians  as  a  rule 
do  not  want  to  go  on  the  farms,  but  they  want  to  go  into  our  factories, 
and  by  stimulating  immigration  to  the  farms  and  restricting  it  for  the 
factories,  we  are  largely  restricting  the  southern  Europeans." 

In  the  same  way  a  similar  provision  here  would  work,  more  or  less, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  should  go  so  far. 

Mr.  Kleczka..  How  do  they  put  that  law  into  effect  in  Canada? 
How  do  they  supervise  them  when  they  once  put  them  on  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  There  is  this  regard  to  the  provision  for  stimulating  it. 
Of  course  Canada  had  scattered  through  Great  Britain  and  through 
the  European  countries  immigration  agents  who  sold  tickets  to  the 
men,  and  there  was  a  provision  in  the  blank  they  signed  when  they 
bought  their  tickets  that  they  were  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  locality 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  immigration  officer  in  that  locality  to 
get  their  places  on  thB  farms,  and  the  man  who  sold  the  ticket  was  to 
get  a  premium  of  £  1 .  He  was  interested  in  stimulating  immigration 
of  that  kind  into  Canada,  and  he  was  also  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that 
he  worked  it  fairly,  because  if  they  found  he  was  not  working  it  fairly 
he  would  lose  his  job. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  My  point  is  what  system  did  they  have  to  keep 
these  men  on  the  farms  after  they  put  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  do  not  think  they  had  anything  to  keep  them  on  the 
farms. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  would  be  no  law,  or  any  barrier  to  prevent 
the  men  from  going  to  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No,  I  think  not;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
danger  along  that  line,  in  a  country  like  Canada.  But  there  might 
be  with  us. 

But  here  again,  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  this  educational  legislation  fund,  or  some  kmd  of  educational 
fund,  our  officials  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  those  facts.  We  do 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  almost  all  of  our  immigrants  before 
they  come  know  just  where  they  are  going.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
going  where  their  friends  are  living,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
are  going  to  where  there  are  jobs  for  them  to  get,  which  their  freinds 
have  told  them  about.  They  can  not  make  a  contract,  but  if  a 
man's  brother,  for  instance,  says  he  has  a  job  at  a  certain  place. 
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and  that  they  want  more  workers  there,  that  brother  immigrant 
usually  gets  a  job,  although  there  is  no  contract.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  that  done. 

If  we  were  to  take  proper  pains  in  the  administration  of  this  law 
to  encourage  groups  of  immigrants  from  different  countries  to  be 

Eroperly  distributed,  I  think  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  than  has 
een  done  through  our  present  machinery. 

Mr.  Welty.  Under  the  plan  proposed  to  Americanize  the  foreigner, 
no  alien  can  become  a  citizen  of  this  country  until  the  court  would 
find  that  the  alien  has  met  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  pro- 
posed method  as  set  down  in  section  6 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  as  set  out  ia  section  6. 

Mr.  Welty.  Section,  6  provides  what  their  qualifications  will  have 
to  be,  what  qualifications  an  alien  would  have  to  fulfill  before  he  could 
become  a  citizen,  "readuig  and  speaking  the  English  language,  in 
the  principles  of  personal  and  public  hygiene,  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  in  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  courts  would  have  to  pass  upon  the  question  as 
to  "whether  or  not  the  alien  has  met  the  requirements  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 6?  That  he  has  passed  certain  tests  prescribed  in  "(1)  reading 
and  speaking  the  English  language,  (2)  in  the  principles  of  personal 
and  public  hygiene,  (3)  in  the  history  of  the  American  people,  (4) 
in  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
(5)  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 

Mr.  Jenks.  You  will  notice  if  you  will  look  at  the  earlier  part  of 
that  he  has  to  pass  certain  tests  prescribed  by  and  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  and  the  presump- 
tion would  be  the  courts  would  accept  the  commissioner's  statement. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  the  courts  would  carry  out  these  examinations? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  the  examinations  would  be  carried  out  under  the 
Immigration  Commission,  and  the  courts  would  accept  their  state- 
ment, or  at  least  that  is  the  presumption. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  would  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  each  alien 
before  he  could  become  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  suppose  the  courts  would  accept  the  certificate 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  these  specific  points,  showing  that 
he  had  passed  the  tests.  But  the  courts,  of  course,  have  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Welty.  As  the  law  stands  the  courts  would  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  Then  it  follows  that  an  alien  who  will  not  accept  the 
principles  outlined  in  section  6  can  not  become  a  citizen  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No. 

Mr.  Welty.  In  other  words,  an  alien  who  will  not  be  capable  of 
assimilating  with  American  citizens  can  not  become  a  citizen  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  he  can  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  not  the  law  now? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge  as  to  whether 
he  is  convinced  along  those  lines,  but  there  is  not  the  detailed  specific 
provision.     The  spirit  of  it  is  the  same. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  the  applicant  before  the  court  should  make  a 
statement  that  he  did  not  agree  with  our  laws,  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  our  sanitary  laws,  that  he  did  not  know  or  care  about  our 
history,  that  he  did  not  care  to  take  the  time  to  study  it.  Do  you 
think  the  court  woxild  admit  him. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  in  substance,  the  court  now,  if  it  does  its  duty, 
as  in  the  case  of  ah  these  other  things,  goes  into  this  matter,  and  if 
the  court  thinks  the  alien  has  not  satisfied  the  court  that  he  will  make 
a  good  citizen,  that  he  understands  English,  that  he  is  famiUar  with 
American  history  and  is  ready  to  abide  by  all  the  laws  of  this  country, 
the  court  rejects  him,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is  in  the  discrimination  of  the  court.  I  should  think 
the  court  would  reject  him.  But  there  is  this  other  thing  about  it, 
that  the  court  under  present  conditions  is  not  in  a  position  to  go 
through  the  detailed  examination  provided  for  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  So  far  as  my  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  matter 
go  we  would  have  to  increase  the  number  of  judges  by  a  great  many 
in  order  that  that  could  be  done.     It  is  a  practical  matter. 

Mx.  Raker.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  practical  matter  in  not  pro- 
viding enough  courts  in  the  States,  if  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Siegal.  Take  some  of  the  conditions  in  New  York.  There  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  courts  and  the  judges  can  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  go  into  the  cases  thoroughly ;  that  is,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  I  would  quite  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  They  have  not  got  the  time  to  go  into  these  cases. 

Mr.  Jenks.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  now. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  trouble  is  that  the  law  does  not  provide  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  judges  and  a  sufficient  number  of  courts  to  properly 
handle  naturalization  cases  in  the  large  cities,  and  that  is  why  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  court  in  New  York  favor  the  formation  of 
a  commission  which  shall  have  full  charge  of  hearing  naturalization 
cases,  so  that  the  judges  can  attend  to  their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  law  now  as  to 
naturalization  and  the  duty  of  the  court  to  enforce  it,  to  carry  out 
the  same  provisions  as  provided  for  in  section  6  of  this  biU  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  do  not  think  I  agree  with  that,  quite.  A  judge  can 
cover  this,  if  he  wants  to,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  put  in  here,  these  specific  requirements  in  regard  to  the 
English  language,  hygiene,  and  so  on,  are  not  in  the  present  law, 
specifically.  So  even  if  the  judge  is  under  a  moral  obligation  and 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  be  convinced  that  the  man  is  a  man  who 
will  make  a  good  citizen,  the  specific  way  of  making  the  test  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  present  law;  and  further  than  that,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  as  a  practical  matter  he  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  see  where  you  get  that  idea. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Simply  because  the  judges  are  not  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  applies  solely  to  New  York,  because  New  York 
has  not  provided  enough  judges. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  can  not  make  any  statement  of  that  kind  without 
a  denial  from  me,  because  that  is  not  so. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  because  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. The  judge  asks  the  witness,  "Do  you  believe  this  man  will 
make  a  good  citizen,"  ordinarily,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  is  my  belief;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  judge  then  takes  the  applicant  and  the  witnesses 
and  examines  them,  and  if  it  shomd  appear  m  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  or  the  applicant  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about  our 
country,  its  history,  or  its  laws,  or  would  not  abide  by  any  of  them, 
the  applicant  would  not  make  a  good  citizen,  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  think  not,  and  the  judge  would  not  admit 
him.  If  the  judge  is  convinced  that  the  man  would  not  make  a  good 
citizen  he  would  not  admit  him. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  It  all  resolves  itself  in  the  question  whether  or  not  a 
particular  judge  in  a  particular  State  or  a  particular  city  properly 
administers  the  law  and  properly  hears  and  adjudicates  the  case;  is 
that  not  the  real  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  not  state  it  that  way  myself,  because  in  order 
to  look  at  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  Congress,  those  laws 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  work  out  practically, 
with  human  nature  as  it  is,  with  the  number  of  hours  there  are  in  a 
day,  with  the  kind  of  witnesses  we  can  get  before  the  judge,  and  with 
the  specific  instructions  given  to  the  judge  under  the  law. 

Under  the  present  law  these  specific  things  are  not  laid  down,  and 
there  is  great  discretion  left  to  the  court.  So  this  proposed  bill 
provides  these  specific  requirements.  In  addition  to  that  it  provides 
a  specific  method  by  which  the  applicant,  before  he  comes  before  the 
judge  at  all,  must  have  passed  these  tests  under  the  Immigration 
Commission,  and  the  Immigration  Commission  is  given  the  authority 
to  make  those  tests. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  an  alien  in  the  United  States  is  seeking 
admission  and  fails  to  qualify.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done 
with  him  then  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  suppose  we  would  do  the  same  as  now,  taking  it  for 
granted  he  is  a  resident  alien.  If,  of  course,  it  should  be  developed 
that  he  would  come  under  one  of  the  excluded  classes  we  would  deport 
him.  Otherwise  we  would  do  as  we  do  now.  Now  they  are  not 
admitted.  They  remain  as  resident  aliens,  without  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  So  many  persons  in  discussing  the  immigration 
question  discuss  it  on  the  theory  that  a  man  is  being  forced  into 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  question  because  my  own 
feeling  is  very  strong  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  force  people 
to  become  citizens.  The  first  thing  is,  we  should  attempt  to  get  them 
ready  to  be  citizens  and  then  admit  them,  but  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  nobody  is  admitted  as  a  citizen  until  he  has  got  the  American 

spirit. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  that  not  contrary  to  your  stateinent  when  you 
said  the  greatest  number  of  foreign-bom  naturalized  citizens  that  we 
can  assimilate  is  the  real  factor  in  assimilation  ? 

U  Mr.  Jenks.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  contradiction  m 
those  statements.  It  simply  means  that  when  a  man  has  enough  of 
the  American  spirit  so  that  he  becomes  naturalized,  he  is  the  best  man 
to  preach  that  doctrine  to  the  other  people. 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  you  think  the  experience  during  the  late  war 
bears  out  that  theory  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  late 
war  that  would  contradict  that  theory.  The  point  is,  that  under  this 
provision  many  men  who  are  now  American  citizens  would  not  have 
been  American  citizens;  that  is,  under  this  provision. 

Then  another  thing.  I  think  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have,  in  spite  of  the  law,  some  individuals  here  and  there,  even  a  good 
many,  that  will  sUp  through.     We  have  to  see  things  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  can  not  see  where  there  is  anything  in  section  6  that 
changes  any  feature  of  the  law  now,  if  the  court  does  its  duty  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses.     If  there  is  I  want  you  to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Jexks.  May  I  read  this  sentence  in  the  present  law?  In 
section  4  of  the  present  naturalization  law  it  says: 

It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  anjr  alien  to 
citizenship  that  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  he  has  resided  con- 
tinuously within  the  United  States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least,  and  that  during  that  time 
he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness 
of  the  same. 

Then  there  is  one  other  provision  of  the  law  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to,  and  that  is  in  section  8,  which  provides  "that  no  alien 
shall  hereafter  be  naturalized  or  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  if  he  can  not  speak  the  Enghsh  language. ' '    That  is  very  general. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Is  there  anj'thing  left  in  the  English  language  that 
you  could  read  or  incorporate  into  law  that  is  more  inclusive  than 
that  sentence,  that  he  must  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
American  Government  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  He  would  have  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Jenks.  This  provision  refers  to  the  reading  and  speaking  of 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  Raker.  Read  that  again. 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  is  important,  and  the  next  question  would  be 
how  are  you  going  to  test  them.  The  present  law  provides  that  it 
must  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  applicant 
"has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character."  That  is  certified 
by  some  of  his  friends  who  appear  as  witnesses. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  himself  takes  the  witness  stand  ? 

'Sir.  Jenks.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  the  judge  woidd  simply 
take  the  man's  own  word  as  to  whether  he  has  a  good  moral  character. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  can  ask  the  man  questions. 

Mr.  Jenks.  He  can  ask  him  questions  and  get  at  it  in  part,  but  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  it  would  not  be  covered.  The  next  provision  is  that 
^he  must  show  that  he  is  ''attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  same." 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  that  could  be  written,  if  you  wrote 
a  book  and  made  specifications,  that  would  include  more  than  that 
sentence  itself  l 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  Xo,  if  you  are  in  a 
position  to  test  that  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  instance,  a  man  comes  before  the  court  for 
naturalization.     He  savs  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  five 
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years.  The  court  says,  "What  have  you  been  doing?"  The  apph- 
cant  says,  "I  have  been  working  here."  The  court  says,  "What 
are  you  doing  with  your  money"  ?  He  says,  "That  is  my  business. 
I  can  go  out  and  get  drunk  whenever  I  want  to."  Are  you  going 
to  naturahze  that  man  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  have  the  proposition  of  the  court  on  the  bench 
having  supreme  plenary  power  to  go  into  everything  in  a  man's 
life  to  find  out  whether  he  cares  anything  for  our  laws,  whether  he 
is  a  man  of  good  or  bad  moral  character,  or  whether  he  cares  anything 
or  knows  anything  about  this  country,  and  if  the  court  finds  or  is 
satisfied  that  that  applicant  is  not  entitled  to  admission  to  citizen- 
ship, it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  refuse  him  citizenship. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  we  would  all  concede  that.  The  only  point 
is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  judges  are  not  of  the  character 
of  my  questioner  and  have  not  had  quite  the  experience. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Jenks.  And  in  addition  to  that,  in  some  of  the  courts  the 
pressure  for  time  is  tremendous.  It  may  be,  as  you  say,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  States  to  supply  courts;  but  as  a  practical  matter 
they  have  not  done  that. 

In  the  provision  which  is  put  in  here  the  applicant  would  not 
come  before  the  judge  at  all  until  he  had  passed  the  required  tests 
under  the  direction  or  supervision  of  the  Immigration  (Jommission. 
That  would  relieve  the  courts  of  probably  three-fourths  of  the  pres- 
sure there  is  at  the  present  time.  I  think  you  ^^ourself  would  con- 
cede if  a  man  had  to  pass  a  regular  formal  examination  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Immigration  Commission  in  these  States  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  say  that  it  is  intended  to  restrict  people  coming  into 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  the  present  law  the  applicant  must  have  notice 
90  days  before  the  date  of  the  hearing  on  the  final  application,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  examines  that  man  on  the  outside  and 
they  hunt  up  his  history  and  they  have  the  record  ready  to  present 
to  the  court  when  the  application  for  the  final  papers  comes  up  for  a 
hearing.  As  a  matter  oi  fact  we  have  now  a  system  by  which  a 
man's  very  existence  is  tested  out,  and  the  length  of  his  residence 
in  the  United  States  before  the  date  of  naturalization  is  determined. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  for  in  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  are  asking  that  all  of  that  be  done  before  he  passes 
these  tests. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  man  goes  before  the  judge  and  is  proved 
to  be  of  good  moral  character;  that  he  is  an  atheist,  and  he  declares 
that  while  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  he  had  been  denied  the 
right  of  free  speech,  that  he  has  been  restricted  in  his  desire  to  print 
a  newspaper  in  some  foreign  language,  that  he  believes  in  the  prin- 
^ciples  of  this  Government  largely,  but  he  would  like  to  abolish  the 
Senate,  change  the  form  of  government  in  many  particulars.  Would 
he  be  denied  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  think  not,  under  this,  unless  the  judge  felt 
that  in  the  series  of  answers  that  he  gave  he  was  not  stating  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  he  was  really  devoted  to  the  ideals  and  the  methods 
of 
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The  Chairman.  The  principles  of  free  government.  He  would  get 
around  it  that  way.  If  he  is  admitted,  then  he  has  the  full  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  if  he  is  not  admitted 
he  is  left  in  the  United  States  as  an  alien  to  continue  his  agitations. 

Mr.  Jenks.  In  both  instances  he  is  under  our  laws,  and  the  laws 
covering  free  speech  in  the  United  States,  nevertheless,  do  not  give 
any  of  us  a  right  to  affect  unfavorably  the  welfare  of  our  feflow 
citizens. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you,  of  course. 

Mr.  Vaille.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  aUow  the  permanent 
residence  here  of  people  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  classify  for 
American  citizenship  ?  Should  there  not  be  some  time  limit  on  their 
residence  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  would  agree  to  that;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wfll  ask  one  other  question:  What  is  the 
advisability  of  the  continuance  of  the  passport  system  that  has 
been  put  into  effect  on  account  of  the  war,  requiring  all  passports  to 
be  visaed  by  the  United  States  consuls  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  certainly  would  favor  the  continuance  of  the  passport 
system  for  some  time  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  A  further  question:  You  indorse  these  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Immigration  Commission  several  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  indorse  absolutely  all  the  principles.  As  regards  the 
specific  recommendations,  I  would  indorse  those,  too,  where  they  are 
specific  recommendations,  but  you  will  notice  that  there  are  some 
of  those  that  are  put  in  in  a  very  general  way,  for  example,  the 
method  of  restriction.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  enumer- 
ated there,  six  or  seven,  not  all  of  which  would  be  applicable  now, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  indorse  these? 

Mr.  Jenks.  And  I  still  indorse  that  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  indorse  paragraph  7,  which  refers  to  the 
general  policy  adopted  by  Congress  in  1882,  excluding  Chinese 
laborers  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  that  is  a  different  proposition.  Let  me  explain 
that  question.  There  were  two  things  came  up  at  that  time.  I 
voted  for  that  emphatically.  I  was  enthusiastic  for  it  at  the  time 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  take  no  risks 
of  being  flooded  with  oriental  labor,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus. 

I  was  going  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  that  question.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  make  that  first  and  then  take  these  questions  up.  I 
think  if  I  do  it  will  save  time. 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese-exclusion  act,  as  I  said,  I  was  one  of  the 
two  members  of  the  commission  that  were  active  in  investigating 
the  way  in  which  that  was  workmg,  and  it  was  our  opinion  at  the 
time  that  the  exclusion  act  had  many  most  unfortunate  features, 
not  in  the  fact  that  it  excluded  too  many  Chinese,  but  that  it  led 
inevitably  to  a  great  many  frauds.  The  fact  was  that  a  number 
of  men  in  the  Immigration  Service  were  removed  from  the  service  on 
the  recommendation  of  members  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
because  we  had  proof.  We  did  not  bring  them  before  the  court, 
because  it  was  not  necessary.  To  our  satisfaction  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it  appeared  that  these 
men  were  in  collusion  with  Chinese  and  others  in  evading  the  Chinese- 
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exclusion  act,  and  in  bringing  people  in  contrary  to  the  law,  in  rather 
large  numbers.  We  felt  that  the  act  was  such  that  it  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  things  of  that  kind,  and  rather  extensive  frauds, 
and  it  had  a  corrupting  influence  on  the  service.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  all  so  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  take  any  risk 
as  to  large  immigration  from  China,  Japan,  and  India,  that,  con- 
sidering the  situation,  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it 
at  all.  We  felt  it  was  much  more  important,  as  I  said,  to  have  the 
restrictions,  so  that  we  recognize  the  force  of  the  law. 

I  tMnk  this  new  proposition,  as  brought  forward,  does  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  restrictions ;  it  rather  increases  it. 

Perhaps  T  may  say  again  that  when  we  were  discussing  among 
ourselves  the  Dillingham  percentage  plan,  the  question  came  up  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  made  general  covering  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
and  it  was  felt  that  if  we  raised  the  question  at  that  time  the  result 
would  be  that  we  should  defeat  the  other  restrictive  feature.  It 
was  a  practical  matter  in  Congress,  that  if  we  mixed  the  two  at  that 
time  we  should  defeat  the  the  restriction,  so  we  just  simply  laid  it 
aside,  and  did  not  discuss  it  at  all. 

These  new  provisions,  to  my  mind,  are  very  favorable  features. 
In  the  first  place,  they  lessen  decidedly  the  number  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  that  will  come  in.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it  at 
aU,  and  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  more  you  study  the  figures  and 
the  application  of  the  plan  the  more  certain  you  will  become  that  this 
is  more  restrictive  than  the  present  law,  decidedly  so. 

These  figures  have  been  prepared,  as  Dr.  Gulick  has  told  you, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hfll  and  some  others  in  the  Census  Office, 
some  of  oiu-  most  careful  statisticians,  and  we  feel  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it  at  all. 

In  the  second  place,  to  my  mind,  is  it  much  less  subject  to  fraud 
and  deception,  and  would  be  much  less  likely  to  stimulate  corruption 
on  the  part  of  our  immigration  officials,  etc.,  than  the  present 
law,  because  the  administrative  provision  is  very  simple — you  count 
heads.  When  you  have  reached  the  number  permitted,  no  more 
come  in,  and  the  selection  of  those  who  come  is  the  selection  over  in 
Japan.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  the  selection  is  made 
on  the  other  side  by  the  Japanese  Government.  We  say  to  them, 
"You  can  let  in  this  year  2,500,"  and  when  2,500  are  let  in,  women, 
children,  and  everybody,  no  more  can  come,  excepting  the  few. that 
are  now  in  the  excepted  class,  and  those  in  the  excepted  class  are 
fewer  under  this  provision  than  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  excepted  classes  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  are  proposed  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Accredited  officials  of  foreign  Governments,  members 
of  their  families,  their  servants  and  employees,  travelers  lor  health, 
pleasure,  oi  curiosity,  transient  business  or  professional  men  to  remain 
m  the  United  States  less  than  one  year,  students  provided  with  their 
own  funds  or  guaranteed  support  by  their  own  Governments  or  by 
institutions  or  friends  in  the  United  States,  ministers  or  religious 
teachers,  missionaries,  teachers,  authors,  professional  artists,  their 
legal  wives  or  their  children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  accompany 
them,  singers  or  actors,  and  aliens  employed  strictly  as  personal  or 
domestic  servants  accompanying  their  employers,  and  children  under 
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14  years  of  age  accompanying  or  coming  to  join  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent. ,    .       .  1    1  -1  J 

We  have  it  here,  as  regards  the  famihes,  then-  wives  and  children 
under  16  years,  coming  to  join  a  parent  or  grandparent.  The  present 
law  is  more  liberal  as  regards  that  specific  provision.  This,  of  course, 
was  modeled  after  the  present  law,  but  was  intended  to  make  it 
somewhat  more  restrictive. 

Another  point  about  the  matter  is  that  when  it  comes  to  countmg, 
the  legal  wife  is  counted  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  six  children  under  14  could  come  in  or  6,000 
children  could  come  in.  ,  .    -i  i    /> 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  the  provision  is  not  outside  the  permissible  figure 
of  those  that  would  come  in. 

Mr.  Eaker.  So,  under  the  permissible  number  of  2,500,  fathers  or 
mothers,  just  the  fathers  could  come  and  could  bring  their  children 
over,  and  they  could  bring  at  least  a  dozen  children. 

Ml-.  Jenks.  What  is  done  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  But  I  am  just  asking  as  to  the  law  and  what  could  be 
done.     That  could  be  done,  could  it  not.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Under  the  law  you  could  do  as  you  do  now,  but  with 
the  restrictions  that  are  put  in  here  you  would  still  cut  down  the 
number  more  than  half.     Under  the  law  you  can  do  as  you  do  now. 

IVlr.  Eaker.  I  mean  under  the  proposed  plan,  if  2,500  came  in  there 
could  at  least  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  children  come  in  with 
their  parents? 

Mr.  Jenks.  In  that  particular  the  law  is  the  same  as  it  is  now, 
excepting  it  is  restricted  somewhat. 

Mr.  Vaille.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  children,  allowing  six  to 
each  pair  of  parents  1 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  not  unreasonable,  but  very  probable  and  quite 
likely. 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  my  feeling  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  this,  that 
human  nature  along  those  Imes  is  likely  to  remain  very  much  the 
same,  and  the  productivity  of  women  is  likely  to  remain  very  much 
the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  that  there 
would  be  any  material  change  over  what  it  is  now,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional restrictions  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  will  be  more 
effective  than  the  present  one. 

Another  point  that  we  should  like  to  emphasize  very  strongly  is 
that  the  present  law  tends  to  stimulate  the  evasions  of  the  laws  and 
corruption,  and  things  of  that  kind  more  than  this  law  would,  be- 
cause under  the  proposed  plan  it  is  a  question  of  counting  heads,  and 
the  heads  are  counted,  which  is  a  simple  thing. 

Mr.  Eaker.  One  question  right  there  and  I  am  through.  If  2,500 
were  permissible,  Japanese  fathers,  they  could  bring  in  their  families, 
all  under  14,  which  would  run  from  one  to  six  cmldren,  and  those 
under  14  would  not  be  counted.  Then  their  wives  could  remain  in 
Japan,  and  after  the  race  had  filled  its  quota  the  commission  could 
permit,  under  the  provision  suggested,  the  wives  of  these  Japanese 
that  were  here  to  come  here  to  meet  their  husbands  and  be  with  their 
families.     That  is  the  provision  of  the  law,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  As  regards  that  particular  there  is  no  change  in  the 
law.     It  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

Dr.  GuLiOK.  That  is  not  right. 
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Mr.  Jbnks.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Gulick,  you  are  more  familiar 
with  this  than  I  am.     Here  is  a  provision  that  escaped  my  attention : 

That  women  coming  to  join  their  husbands,  who  arrive  after  the  permissible  number 
of  immigrants  from  their  race  or  people  has  been  admitted,  shall  be  admitted,  but 
the  number  of  such  admissions  shall  be  the  first  charge  against  the  permissible  immi- 
gration of  the  following  year. 

So  it  does  count  up.  I  had  forgotten  that.  That  is  to  say,  it 
simplj  emphasizes  what  I  said  before,  that  this  is  distinctly  more 
restrictive  than  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  on  that  basis,  let  us  suppose  now  that 
we  were  working  under  this  plan,  that  a  labor  shortage  existed  and 
the  commission  wanted  all  it  could  get,  and  they  came  from  all 
countries,  to  the  limit.  Then  a  great  number  of  wives  came,  to  be 
charged  to  the  following  year,  and  when  the  following  year  had 
arrived  we  found  a  great  financial  depression  here  and  a  hue  and 
cry  of  the  people  that  a  million  aUens  have  come  in  and  that  the 
supply  shomd  be  shut  off,  and  the  commission  shuts  them  out,  under 
the  popular  demand,  and  says,  "We  will  have  no  immigration  this 
year."     Where  are  you  left  ?    To  what  are  the  wives  charged  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  The  Immigration  Commission  does  have  the  right,  in 
view  of  the  special  requirements  of  special  industries,  to  say  that  for 
those  industries  there  will  be  no  restriction,  except  in  the  discretion 
of  the  commission. 

May  I  just  add  one  word  more  on  this  oriental  immigration  ?  Inas- 
much as  it  is  not  opening  up  at  all,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more 
rigid  provision  than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  I  think  we  do  not 
need  to  feel  disturbed  about  flooding  the  country  with  immigrants 
from  those  oriental  countries.  One  of  my  chief  reasons  for  rigid 
restriction  has  been,  I  want  to  say  it  very  emphatically,  and  I  say  it 
seriously  and  soberly,  that  I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  United  States  in  the  line  of  future  war  comes 
from  the  Shantung  agreement  with  Japan.  Saying  that  deliberately, 
you  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  favoring  Japanese  immigration. 
I  believe  that  we  should  take  the  very  greatest  care  along  those  lines, 
but,  on  the  other  hand  with  a  danger  that  I  believe  a  serious  one, 
with  developments  coming  in  the  future  that  might  lead  to  war,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  keep  our  skirts  clear,  and 
have  nothing  on  this  side  that  they  can  bring  up  as  an  excuse  that 
there  was  discrimmation  against  them,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
If  we  can  show  that  our  law  is  perfectly  clear,  the  Japanese  would 
have  no  excuse,  because  they  would  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
every  one  else  under  the  law,  and  there  would  be  no  discrimination. 
We  can  say,  "You  have  been  making  this  claim  for  years  that  you 
have  been  discriminated  against,  and  that  we  are  treating  you  as  an 
inferior  race."  I  think  that  is  a  false  impression.  They  are  a 
different  race,  and  we  do  not  say  whether  inferior  or  superior.  They 
are  different,  that  is  all.  We  can  say,  ' '  You  have  said  that  we  have 
done  all  these  things,  but  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  now  have  a 
law  that  makes  no  discrimination  and  we  feel  it  is  right." 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  suspension 
of  prohibition  of  immigration  for  a  definite  period  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  If  it  applies  to  all  immigrants  alike,  and  for  a  short 
period  of  say  two  years,  I  should  not  object,  but  under  the  plan 
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proposed,  if  you  increase  the  discretion  of  the  commission  it  might 
exclude  all  for  a  time.  If  you  refer  only  to  orientals,  I  should  object, 
and  for  this  reason.  As  I  say,  I  believe  in  actual  practice  this  plan 
will  be  more  exclusive  than  our  present  exclusion  act  or  any  exclusion 
act  we  could  put  in,  where  we  have  these  excepted  classes  that  we 
must  let  in,  even  if  there  were  500  or  1,000  or  2,000  a  year.  In 
comparison  with  an  immigration  of  from  half  a  million  to  a  million, 
and  in  a  people  of  from  110,000,000  to  125,000,000,  and  rapidly 
growing,  I  should  say  this  small  number  is  practically  and  politically 
negligible.  Under  those  circumstances,  if  we  can  remove  any 
political  excuse  that  we  are  making  a  racial  discrimination  the 
political  gain  will  far  more  than  offset  any  disadvantage  that  could 
come  from  this  very  small  number  that  would  come  in.  I  do  beheve 
that  the  political  element  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  I 
think  that  with  the  feeling  of  friction  that  there  is — and  I  beheve  that 
danger  has  never  been  so  accute  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment — we 
ought  to  remove  every  political  excuse  there  is  against  us  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  they  not  got  similar  laws  excluding  the  Koreans 
and  Chinese  from  their  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  There  are  two  things  that  can  be  said  about  that. 
I  quite  approve  of  what  you  say.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pro- 
vision in  the  Japanese  laws  excluding  Chinese  and  Koreans,  etc.,  but 
they  do  permit  their  administrative  officials  to  exclude,  and  they  do, 
as  a  practical  matter,  exclude  the  Chinese  and  Koreans. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  prohibit  them  from  owning  real  estate  also  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  I  have  often  said  to  the  Japanese,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  "These  excuses  that  you  are  putting  out  as  propaganda 
here  are  really  and  practically  hypocritical,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  are  not  living  up  to  those  principles  yourselves,"  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  for  the  last  week  or  two,  when  the  claim  has  been 
in  Paris  with  reference  to  race  discrimination  that  the  things  that  are 
going  on  in  Korea  to-day,  and  .the  way  in  which  the  Japanese  have 
been  handling  things  in  Shantung  and  Manchuria  for  the  last  five 
years  is  a  type  of  discrimination  that  we  do  not  want  even  to  seem 
to  be  guilty  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  other  European  people  are  not  making  any  stand, 
are  they,  because  we  are  excluding  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  They  are  not  in  any  official  way,  no;  because  we  know 
that  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  only  thing  is  that  they  recognize  the  fact  over 
there  that  they  are  not  making  the  distinction  that  we  do  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Jenks.  There  is  only  this  point  that  I  have  made  there.  Let 
me  repeat  again,  that  it  is  largely  on  account  of  this  menace  that  I 
s^y  we  should  have  things  so  arranged  that  our  highminded  people 
who  want  to  keep  our  skirts  clear  on  our  moral  questions  can  not 
say  there  is  any  discrimination,  especially  since  practically  we  are 
taking  no  risks.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  really  taking  no  risk 
of  their  coming  in  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  two  risks,  one  to  stand  up  and  enforce 
laws  that  will  protect  our  country. 

Mr.  Jenks.   Yes;  that  is  one. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  another  one,  to  yield  to  outside  influences  as 
against  our  sovereignty,  and  permit  their  immigration  and  coloniza- 
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tion  •which  would,  if  contiaued  20  years,  practically  sap  the  existence 
of  the  western  countir.  We  ought  to  be  manly  enough  to  stand  for 
our  sovereignty  if  we  have  got  to  do  it,  ought  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks."  I  say  yes,  we  should,  but  this  provision  will  enable  us 
to  do  that  more  easily  and  more  certainly  than  our  present  exclusion 
act. 

Mr.  Raker.  Should  a  foreign  Government  come  to  our  shores  and 
dictate  to  us  and  tell  us  the  kind  and  character  of  the  laws  that  we 
'  should  enact  before  they  will  like  us  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Not  at  all,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  we 
ourselves,  with  our  own  sense  of  honor  and  own  sense  of  fair  dealing 
want  to  deal  openly  and  above  board  with  general  laws  along  this 
line,  if  they  are  effective  in  protecting  our  sovereignty  and  our 
industries  and  our  people  all  the  way  mrough.  The  effect  of  this 
law  will  not  be  to  increase  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration  with 
their  colonies.  I  am  opposed  to  that  increase  just  as  much  as  you 
are  or  any  other  person.  This  law,  if  you  will  study  it  carefully,  you 
will  find  will  prevent  that  far  more  than  our  present  law  does  and, 
in  addition,  which  is  a  very  important  thing,  it  will  remove  a  part 
of  the  tendency  toward  corruption  on  the  part  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  there  is  corruption  now  in  Government  officials 
in  permitting  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  enter  this  country  because 
of  their  extreme  desire  to  enter  and  the  enormous  sum  they  will  pay 
to  come  to  this  country,  and  you  pass  a  law  fixing  the  maximum  and 
minimum  that  can  come  in,  will  there  not  be  the  same  temptation, 
will  there  not  be  the  same  corrupt  officials,  will  there  not  be  the  same 
desire  to  get  those  sums  of  money  paid,  if  it  is  paid,  to  bring  in  over 
and  above  the  maximum,  just  the  same  as  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No ;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  this :  The  danger  of  any 
corruption  of  officials  comes  with  the  ease  of  evading  the  law.  The 
simplicity  of  the  law,  the  simple  counting  of  heads  under  this  plan, 
prevents  the  evasion  of  the  law.  At  the  present  time  it  can  be 
worked  out  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  way,  such  as  the  false  issue 
of  papers.  I  can  give  you  records,  a  great  many  of  them,  to  show 
you  various  ways  in  which  the  evasion  is  done  now.  The  simpler 
you  can  make  a  law,  the  better  it  is. 

May  I  give  you  an  illustration  with  reference  to  the  corporation 
tax  ?  Where  you  levy  a  corporation  tax  by  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  actual  registered  capital  of  a  corporation,  there  is  not  any  chance 
for  fraud  or  corruption  there;  it  is  very  simple.  Where  you  put  the 
tax  on  the  valuation,  and  the  valuation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  tax  official,  then  there  is  danger.  There  is  that  difference  be- 
tween the  present  law  and  the  proposed  law.  This  proposed  law 
makes  a  fixed  percentage,  a  known  figure,  and  you  count  heads, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  man  has  to  conamit  either  perjury,  or  falsify  the 
records,  or  steal  in  to  come  in  now,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  instance,  suppose  the  number  is  limited  to  10,000 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  who  can  come  in,  and  that  number  comes  in. 
Caji  not  the  man  who  is  subject  to  perjury  now  commit  the  same 
perjury,  the  same  falsification  of  record,  to  get  men  in  over  and 
above  the  10,000  ? 
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Mr.  Jenks.  No.  The  smuggling  in  over  the  border  would  be  the 
same,  of  course,  because  that  is  absolute  secrecy;  but  where  it  comes 
to  a  false  oath,  or  thiags  of  that  kind,  the  certainty  of  detection  in 
the  one  case  and  the  small  liability  of  detection  in  the  other  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  you  speak  of  the  frauds,  you  do  not  wish  to 
indicate  that  there  are  wholesale  frauds  committed  now,  or  that  have 
been  committed  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Ten  years  ago,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  Roosevelt's  administration;  at  that  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  trying  to  state  the  time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  About  10  or  20  years  ago,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  was  in  1908  and  1909  primarily.  There  again  I 
should  say  there  was  not  wholesale  corruption  nor  wholesale  evasion 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  when  the  commission  investigated  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Just  let  me  repeat  that  when  that  investigation  was 
made  we  did  not  find  wholesale  evasions  of  the  law,  but  found  numer- 
ous individual  cases  of  evasion  of  the  law.  I  have  not  been  investi- 
gating for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  law  remaining  the  same,  the  conditions  are  substantially 
the  same  now  as  they  were  then.  That  would  be  my  opinion;  but  I 
have  no  evidence  now.  Then  I  had  the  evidence,  because  I  had  men 
on  the  job  bringing  me  evidence  from  day  to  day,  and  then  I  knew. 
Now,  I  know  nothing ;  only  I  know  the  same  conditions  are  likely  to 
produce  about  the  same  results  now. 

May  I  add  one  word,  also,  with  reference  to  this  Japanese  gentle- 
man's agreement? 

Mr.  SiEUEL.  Of  course,  you  did  not  read  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  indictment  of  inspectors  and  others  at  San  Francisco  last  year 
on  evidence  gathered  by  Mr.  Densmore  ?  v 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  evidence  was  not  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  man  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  law,  no  matter 
where  he  comes  from,  ought  to  be  indicted,  ought  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes. 

May  I  say  one  word  in  reference  to  this  Japanese  gentleman's 
agreement,  as  it  is  called  ?  I  will  take  only  a  minute.  The  last  time 
that  I  came  through  Japan,  something  less  than  three  years  ago,  I 
took  occasion  to  make  inquiries  of  various  Americans  there  who  were 
in  position  to  know  the  conditions  pretty  well  and  had  lived  there  a 
good  while.  I  asked  them  if  they  thought  that  agreement  was  being 
lived  up  to,  and  the  conclusion  that  I  drew  from  their  series  of 
answers — because  it  was  a  long  discussion — ^was  this:  That  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  the  Government  of  Japan,  is  living  up  to  that 
agreement,  but  that  there  are  numerous  individual  cases  of  evasion 
of  that  agreement,  presumably  with  the  connivance  of  some  local 
officials.  For  example,  I  was  told  this:  One  man  said  to  me  that  in 
a  village  not  far  from  where  he  lived  he  knew  of  individual  cases 
where  young  Japanese  who  came  over  as  students  with  their  pass- 
ports were  now  regularly  remitting  money  to  their  parents  at  home. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  come  over  under  the  guise  of  students 
and  had  gone  to  work  earning  money  and  were  sending  it  back.  He 
knew  of  other  individual  cases  of  young  men,  bona  fide  students, 
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who  came  from  well-to-do  families,  who  had  been  refused  passports 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  presumably  at  the  instance  of  some  of 
these  local  officials,  so  that  he  lelt  that  there  were  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  think  we  must  all  expect  that,  evasions,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  make  any  accusation  against  the  Central  Government  as 
a  whole  that  it  was  deliberately  evading  the  law. 

Again  I  might  say  that  in  the  investigations  I  made  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  I  did  have  evidence  to  show  that  there  weie 
individual  cases  of  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  coming  across  the 
border  contrary  to  the  law,  and  in  one  case  soecificalty  there  was 
evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  some  subordinate  officials  of  the 
Governments,  both  Chinese  and  Japanese,  were  conniving  at  that; 
but  it  was,  after  all,  a  very  small  factor.  In  one  case  there  might 
be  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men  involved,  and  the  number  might 
have  been  larger — you  could  not  teU,  but  only  make  a  guess.  1  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  reason  to  feel  that  the  Jat)anese  Govern- 
ment, as  a  government,  is  deliberately  violating  that  agreement. 
I  think  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  deliber- 
ately living  up  to  it  as  best  it  can,  but  there  are  individual  cases  of 
evasion  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Of  course,  the  Government  would  not  be  responsible 
for  those  who  came  to  Mexico  and  then  came  over  the  border,  but 
the  report  has  been,  and  there  has  been  very  strong  evidence  to  show, 
that  during  the  last  8  or  10  years  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of 
them  coming  over  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jenks.  In  1907  and  1908  a  great  many  came  over  the  border 
from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ts  not  that  on  account  of  the  fact  of  not  having 
proper  officials  down  there  to  do  their  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  and  there  is  this  to  be  added  further:  The  law 
itself  is  a  very  comi^hcated  law,  leaving  a  great  deal  of  discretion 
to  the  subordinate  officials,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  type  of  law  as  com- 
pared with  the'proposed  law,  simply  the  coimting  of  heads. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  you  say  that  about  the  act  of  1917?  You 
know  we  have  strengthened  the  inspection  and  provided  a  larger 
appropriation  for  the  inspection  and  detection  of  fraud  on  the 
Mexican  border  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  AU  those  things  would  tend  to  lessen  the  abuses,  of 
course,  but  at  the  same  time,  you  are  working  against  these  tempta- 
tions. If  you  can  remove  the  temptations,  you  can  largely  improve 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  If,  under  the  percentage  plan  of  10  per  cent,  50,000 
Japanese  and  Chinese  were  permitted  to  come  in  here,  we  would 
still  have  the  same  problem  with  regard  to  Mexico  as  we  have  now 
for  the  want  of  honest  officials  to  enforce  the  law,  and  this  Congress 
ought  to  appropriate  enough  money  to  put  a  string  of  men  along 
the  Mexican  border  to  keep  these  men  out. 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  part  will  remain  absolutely  the  same.  I  would 
like  to  protest  slightly  against  your  question,  if  I  may,  and  that  is 
that  in  your  estimate  in  me  question  you  put  the  figures  in  at  about 
five  or  six  times  higher  than  they,  as  a  practical  matter,  will  be. 
You  put  that  hypometically,  but  I  think  that  in  putting  a  hypo- 
thetical question  in  a  case  like  this  it  is  likely  to  have  a  wrong  effect 
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unless  we  make  the  hy^jothesis  approach,  somewhere  near  the  facts. 
You  will  pardon  me  for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  wanted  before  we  got  through  to  have  vou  analyze 
that  statistical  matter  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  under  your  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage 
would  run  up  to  about  8,000  or  10,000? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Not  so  many,  I  am  confident,  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  might  say  also  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some  of  the  figures  that 
were  brought  out  jesterday.  I  think  the  Representative  from  New 
York  called  attention  to  that,  but  in  this  report  of  the  commissioner 

Seneral  for  1909,  going  back  to  the  figures  that  you  have  there,  I 
o  find  in  the  official  report  there  are  1,462  males  and  1,813  females, 
so  that  women  were  coming  at  that  time.  It  was  simply  a  con- 
fusing statement,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  women 
than  men  coming  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  that  settlement  subdivision  would  you  be  in  favor 
of  breaking  down  our  bars  in  regard  to  naturalization  and  allowing 
Chinese  and  Japanese  to  be  naturahzed  here  and  marry  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  would 
Uke  to  make  a  statement  on  that.  My  opinion  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  Dr.  Gulick  on  that  marriage  question.  While  I  agree 
with  what  he  said  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  having  a 
scientific  commission  investigate  that  question,  I  feel  that  under 
present  conditions,  until  that  is  done,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  avoid  race  mixture.  I  am  in  favor  of  these  laws  in  the  States 
of  Washington  and  California  and  elsewhere  forbidding  intermar- 
riage with  Chinese  and  Japanese,  as  I  am  in  favor  of  forbidding 
intermarriage  of  negroes  and  whites,  so  that  that  point  is  clear. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  a  real  assimilation  of  any  people 
in  cases  where,  for  natural  reasons,  normal  reasons,  there  is  not  a 
reasonably  free  intermarriage.  When  people  intermarry  freely  then 
they  do  have  the  assimilative  feeling,  and  they  come  together. 
Until  they  do,  we  are  bound  to  have  small  groups  'scattered  here 
and  there  that  are  likely  to  have  an  unfortunate  effect  politically 
and  socially.  As  regards  Japanese  and  Chinese  coming  in  under 
the  conditions  of  this  plan,  I  should  be  absolutely  opposed  to  either 
their  admission  or  their  naturalization  unless  we  had  the  provision 
so  rigid  and  so  easily  enforceable  that  that  number  coming  in 
would  be  practically  negligible. 

The  same  thing  with  reference  to  naturalization.  Any  large  num- 
bers at  all  that  would  form  separate  groups  of  separate  nationalities, 
I  think,  would  be  most  unfortunate.  I  heard  President  Roosevelt 
say  one  day  that  we  had  one  race  problem  that  was  a  very  serious 
one,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  bring  on  another 
race  problem.  I  agree  with  him;  but  when  the  number  to  be' natu- 
ralized is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  I  beheve  the  gaia  is  enough 
to  offset  any  possible  danger. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  suppose  you  read  President  Wilson's  statement 
that  he  sent  out  to  California  along  the  same  lines,  and  you  agree  with 
President  Wilson's  statement  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  we  all  agree  on  that. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Friday,  June  20,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  June  20,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  honored  this  morning  with  the 
presence  of  Senator  Phelan,  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  the  subjects 
we  have  been  discussing  for  the  last  few  days.  Senator,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  A  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Senator  Phelan.  Mr.  .Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity.  I  had  heard  that  Dr.  Gulick,  who  is  the  proponent  of 
a  plan  by  which  a  certain  percentage  of  the  nationals  oi  the  various 
countries  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  has  made  a  state- 
ment before  you.  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
follow  in  detail  the  testimony,  but  the  doctor  has  spoken  and  written 
on  "the  subject  so  much  that  I  have  the  general  idea  that  he  desires 
to  admit  a  certain  number  of  nationals  based  on  the  number  of  the 
people  of  that  particular  nationality  who  are  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  can  only  see  in  his  plan  a  desire  by  that  means 
of  admitting  Japanese  and  other  orientals  where  now  the  law  bars 
them;  and  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  bar  should  not 
be  let  down. 

Of  course,  you  gentletoen  are  familiar  with  the  condition  at  the 
present  time.  The  immigration  law  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tection. The  Chinese  exclusion  law  gives  us  absolute  protection 
from  the  Chinese,  and  the  gentlemen's  agreement  is  supposed  to 
give  us  protection  from  the  Japanese.     Very  little  is  said  about  this 

fentlemen's  agreement  because  we  have  been  overawed  constantly 
y  the  supersensitiveness  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  always  described 
as  a  proud  people  and  who  are  seeking  racial  equality.  Hence, 
there  has  been  a  certain  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, both  the  present  administration  and  other  administrations,  in  a 
diplomatic  way,  to  avoid  any  confhct  or  any  irritation.  "A  very 
desirable  thing  to  do  when  your  life  is  not  at  stake,  but  you  do  not 
put  on  soft  gloves  with  a  man  who  is  making  an  assault  upon  you. 
If  you  consider  that  he  is  endangering  your  life,  you  are  very  apt 
to  treat  him  not  in  a  diplomatic  way,  where  diplomacy  will  not 
serve,  but  in  a  forcible  way,  and  hence  I  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  approached  the  subject,  but  I 
can  understand  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  Japanese  came  out  of  their  wars  in  Asia  as  great  fighting  men, 
and  they  were  always  considered  a  menace  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  and  when  we  come  out  of 
the  war  as  great  fighting  men  the  situation  changed,  and  there  was 
less  need  of  that  careful  diplomacy.  If  we  had  a  statement  to  make 
we  were  free  to  make  it  because  we  had  behind  us  a  very  powerful 
arijly  and  a  very  powerful  fieet,  and  there  is  no  use  of  mincing  things. 
A  man  who  is  able  to  enforce  his  will  is  much  better  entitled  to  a 
hearing  in  the  court  of  nations  than  a  man  who  is  impotent  and  pow- 
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erless,  or  believes  himself  to  be  impotent  and  powerless,  as  the 
American  people  to  a  great  extent  believed  themselves  to  be  non- 
combatant  before  we  demonstrated  to  the  world  our  extraordinary 
ability  in  men  and  resources  to  fight  battles. 

So  I  think  we  can  now  talk  on  this  subject  ia  a  perfectly  free  way, 
whereas  during  the  last  three  years  and  dioring  the  pendency  of  the 
war,  I  have  felt  a  certaia  restraint;  and  although  I  saw  the  danger  in 
the  encroachment  upon  my  State,  I  did  not  make  any  loud  protest 
because  we  were  associated  with  Japan,  among  the  other  powers, 
in  making  a  war  against  a  common  enemy. 

I  just  wanted  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  plain  talking  at  this  time.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  offense. 
I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  give  an  interview  to  two  or  three  leading 
papers  in  Japan  by  their  correspondent  here  and  I  gave  it  to  him, 
and  he  said  I  could  release  it  in  48  hours,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
as  he  was  going  to  cable  it  to  Tokio,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  it  to  the  committee  for  its  record.  I  will  not  take  your  time  in 
reading  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  placed 
in  the  record. 

(The  interview  referred  to  follows:) 

Interview  by  United  States  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  op  California. 
[Cabled  by  request  to  the  Tokyo  Nicbi  Nichi  and  Osaki  Nainlcbi.] 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  people  of  Japan  the  California 
attitude  toward  them,  which  necessarily  must  be  the  national  attitude.  There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding,  because  misunderstandings  breed  trouble.  Great 
numbers  of  Japanese,  men  and  women,  are  in  California,  and  are  acquiring  large  tracts 
of  agricultural  land.  The  State  law  forbids  ownership,  but  they  take  it  in  the  name  of 
their  children,  born  on  the  soil,  in  the  name  of  the  corporations,  and  so  circumvent  the 
intent  of  the  law.  They  also  lease  lands  and  work  for  a  share  of  the  crop,  and  when  thus 
working  for  themselves  are  impossible  competitors,  and  drive  the  white  settlers,  whose 
standards  of  living  are  different,  from  their  farms.  The  white  farmer  is  not  free  from 
cupidity  whentempted  by  Japanese  to  sell  out  at  hi§h  prices,  and  they  do  sell  out  and 
disappear.  The  State,  therefore,  is  obliged  as  a  simple  matter  of  self-preservation 
to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  absorbing  the  soil,  because  the  future  of  the  white  race, 
American  institutions,  and  Western  civilization  are  put  in  peril.  The  Japanese  do 
not  assimilate  with  our  people  and  make  a  homogeneous  population  and  hence  they 
x;an  not  be  naturalized  and  admitted  to  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  question  is  prin- 
cipally economic  and  partly  racial.  Japan  herself  excluded  Chinese  in  order  to  pre- 
serve her  own  people,  and  that  is  what  California,  Australia,  and  Canada  are  doing. 
Japanese  statesmen  must  surely,  for  these  reasons,  acquit  Americans  of  race  prejudice. 
We  are  willing  to  receive  diplomats,  scholars  and  travelers  from  Japan  on  terms  of 
equality,  but  we  do  not  want  her  laborers.  We  admire  their  industry  and  cleverness, 
but  for  that  very  reason,  being  a  masterful  people,  they  are  more  dangerous.  They 
are  not  content  to  work  for  wages,  as  the  Chinese,  who  are  excluded,  but  are  always 
seeking  control  of  the  farm  and  the  crop. 

Immigration  and  naturalization  are  domestic  questions,  and  no  people  can  come  to 
the  United  States  except  upon  our  own  terms.  We  must  preserve  the  soil  for  the 
Caucasian  race.  The  Japanese  by  crowding  out  our  population  produce  disorder  and 
Bolshevism  among  our  own  people,  who  properly  look  to  our  Government  to  protect 
them  against  the  destructive  competition.  California,  by  acting  in  time,  before  the 
evil  becomes  even  greater,  expects  to  prevent  conflict  and  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  American  Government  rests  upon  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  farming  pursuits.  They  form  the  backbone  of 
every  country— the  repository  of  morals,  patriotism,  and  thrift,  and  in  time  of  their 
country's  danger  spring  to  its  defense.  They  represent  its  prosperity  in  peace  and  its 
security  in  war,  The  soil  can  not  be  taken  from  them.  Theii-  standards  of  living  can 
not  suffer  deterioration.    Their  presence  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  State.     I, 
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therefore,  urge  the  Japanese  Government  and  people  to  put  themselves  in  our  place 
and  to  acquit  us  of  any  other  purpose,  in  the  exclusion  of  oriental  immigration,  than 
the  preservation  of  our  national  life  and  the  happiness  and  prospe^ty  of  men  and 
women  who  founded  the  Republic,  who  have  developed  its  resources,  and  who  occupy 
the  land.     It  is  theirs  in  trust  for  their  posterity. 

The  people  of  Asia  have  a  destiny  of  their  own.  We  shall  aid  them  by  instruction 
and  example,  but  we  can  not  suffer  them  to  overwhelm  the  civilization  which  has 
been  established  by  pioneers  and  patriots  and  which  we  are  dutifully  bound  to  preserve. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  immigration  laws  are  working  out  and  the 
gentlemen's  agreement  is  not  serving  the  full  purpose  by  any  means 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

I  have  before  me  here  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  of  1908,  page  125,  chapter  4,  "Japanese  immigration," 
and  I  understand  this  is  the  only  printed  reference  in  a  book  which 
is  now  out  of  print,  to  the  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement,  and  the 
purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  serve. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  know  exactly  how  far  you  have 
gone  into  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  refresh 
your  recollection  by  reading  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  heard  that  read. 

Senator  Phelan  (reading) : 

To  section  1  of  the  immigration  act  approved  February  20,  1907,  a  proviso  was 
attached  reading  as  follows; 

"That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign 
Government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  other  country  than  the  United  States  or  to  any 
insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit 
such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory 
of  the  United  States  from  such  other  territory  or  from  such  insular  possessions  or  from 
the  Canal  Zone." 

The  following  is  the  comment  of  the  commissioner  general: 

This  legislation  was  the  result  of  a  growing  alarm,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  States  adjacent  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  that  labor  conditions  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  a  continuation  of  the  then  existing  rate  of  increase  in  admissions  to  this 
country  of  Japanese  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Mark  you,  this  was  in  1907: 

The  Japanese  Government  had  always  maintained  a  policy  opposed  to  the  emigration 
to  continental  United  States  of  its  subjects  belonging  to  such  classes;  but  it  had  found 
that  passports  granted  by  said  Government  to  such  subjects  entitling  them  to  proceed 
to  Hawaii  or  to  Canada  or  Mexico  were  being  used  to  evade  the  said  policy  and  gain 
entry  to  continental  United  States.  On  the  basis  of  the  above-c[uoted  provision,  the 
President,  on  March  14,  1907,  issued  a  proclamation  excluding  from  continental 
United  States  "Japanese  or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  who  have  received 
passports  to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom"  (Department 
Circular  No.  147,  dated  Mar.  26,  1907),  which  has  been  continued  in  force  as  rule  21 
of  the  Immigration  Regulations  of  July  1,  1907,  outlined  the  policy  and  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  immigration  officials  in  giving  effect  to  the  law  and  proclamation. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  might  follow  from  an  enforcement  of  the  regulations, 
an  understanding  was  reached  with  Japan  that  the  existing  policy  of  discouraging  the 
emigration  of  its  subjects  of  the  laboring  classes  to  continental  United  States  should 
be  continued  and"8hould,  by  cooperation,  of  the  Governments,  be  made  as  effective 
as  possible.  This  understanding  contemplates  that  the  Japanese  Government  shall 
issue  passports  to  continental  United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  non- 
laborers  or  are  laborers  who,  in  coming  to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly 
acquired  domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to  assume 
active  contiol  of  an  already  possessed  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country; 
so  that  the  three  classes  of  laborers  entitled  to  receive  passports  have  come  to  be  desig- 
nated "former  residents,"  "parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents,"  and  "settled 
agriculturists. ' '  With  respect  to  Hawaii,  the  Japanese  Government  of  its  own  volition 
stated  that,  experimentally  at  least,  the  issuance  of  passports  to  members  of  the  laboring 
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classes  proceeding  thence  would  be  limited  to  "forma' residents"  and  "parents,  wives, 
or  children  of  residents."  The  said  Government  has  also  been  exercising  a  careful 
supervision  over  .the  subject  of  the  emigration  of  its  laboring  class  to  foreign  contiguous 
territory. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  report  for  the  past  fiscal  year  covers  a  novel  phase 
of  the  immigration  question,  viz,  the  exclusion  from  the  continental  portion  of  this 
country  of  certain  classes  of  aliens,  such  exclusion  being  based  in  part  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  law  mentioned,  but  principally  upon  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  two 
countries  affected,  and  to  be  brought  about  largely  by  said  two  countries  uniting  upon 
a  policy,  agreed  by  both  to  be  necessary  and  desirable,  one  of  the  countries  exercising 
control  over  the  departure  and  the  other  over  the  admissions  of  the  persons  whose 
emigration  and  immigration  it  is  desired  mutually  to  control.  It  is  believed  that  the 
tables  and  comments  furnished  constitute  a  striding  illustration  of  what  far-reaching 
and  desirable  results  may  be  expected  to  ensue  when  two  equally  interested  countries 
cooperate  in  good  faith  toward  their  accomplishment.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
there  shall  exist  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  sought  by  each  country,  a  working 
understanding  of  the  field  to  be  covered  and  the  administrative  details  to  be  carried 
out,  and  general  good  faith  upon  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

That  is  the  gentlemen's  agreement  which  Dr.  Guliok's  plan  seeks 
to  break  down.  If  it  is  true  that  Japan  sincerely  desires  to  keep 
men  of  the  laboring  classes  at  home,  then  there  is  no — - — 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing^  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  did  you 
read  the  gentlemen's  agreement  which  was  promulgated  by  the 
President  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  gentlemen's  agreement  has  been  something 
which  nobody  could  put  their  hands  on,  and  I  stated  this  is  the  nearest 
expression  in  any  public  writing  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 
You  will  see  that  it  avers  here  that  the  Japanese  Government  desires 
to  keep  its  laborers  out,  and  the  United  States  desires  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  out,  and  that  on  that  basis  the  Governments  came  together, 
and  that  constitutes  the  gentlemen's  agreement  of  1907. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  was  a  verbal  agreement,  and  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  It  was  a  verbal  agreement  and  this  is  the  only 
written  interpretation  1  know.  It  was  after  the  school  incident  in 
California  that  President  Roosevelt,  I  think,  became  greatly  alarmed 
of  the  aggressive  aspect  of  Japan,  for  whose  fighting  men  he  had 
very  great  respect,  and  he  knew  that  our  coast  was  not  defended. 
So  he  summoned  to  Washington  several  Cahfornia  officials  and  they 
agreed  to  oblige  him,  in  view  of  the  serious  condition  which  he 
described,  to  let  the  school  question  go  by  the  board.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  segregate  the  Japanese  from  the  whites,  and  tnat  is  a 
very  serious  condition  to-day. 

The  matter  came  up  in  the  last  session  of  the  California  Legisla- 
tm-e.  A  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose.  Where  there  was  not 
sufficient  room  for  both,  boards  of  education  were  authorized  to  erect 
a  school  especially  for  orientals,  and  there  was  another  outcry  about 
that.  As  I  recall,  it  passed  the  assembly  and  it  was  throttled  in 
the  senate  by  the  governor  and  his  friends,  who  were  desirous  of 
keeping  down  any  Japanese  agitation  at  that  time,  o-n  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris. 

So,  because  California  receded  from  its  position  on  the  school  ques- 
tion in  1907,  the  Japanese,  through  President  Roosevelt,  came  to 
this  agreement,  that  rather  than  suffer  the  humiliation  of  having  the 
United  States  exclude  them  by  law,  they  would  exclude  themsSves. 
They  would  issue  no  passports  except  to  certain  designated  classes. 
There  would  be  students   and  diplomats  and   travelers   and  mer- 
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chants  and  Japanese  wlio  had  returned  to  Japan  and  had  an  interest 
in  this  country  in  land  or  who  had  wiTes  or  children  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  Senator,  the  same  request  came,  again,  from  the 
National  Government  here  at  Washington  to  the  legislature  and  to 
the  governor  of  California  to  throttle  this  legislation,  did  it  not  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  That  was  subsequently. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  at  this  last  session  of  the  legislature,  was  not 
the  same  effort  made  by  the  National  Government '( 

Senator  Phelan.  An  extraordinary  situation  occurred.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  of  the  California  Legislature  feigned  alarm.  I 
appeared  before  the  body  and  made  an  address  at  a  joint  session, 
and  subsequently  one  of  their  members.  Senator  Inman,  who  is  a 
very  sincere  opponent  to  the  Japanese  encroachments  in  California, 
introduced  bills.  Under  the  law  there,  at  this  period,  he  could  not 
introduce  a  bill  without  two-thirds  consent,  and  they  held  the  thing 
up  for  days,  the  governor  advising  against  any  action;  and  finally, 
they  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  in  Paris, 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  at  this  time  to  pass  such  legislation,  and 
they  got  the  answer  they  expected — that  it  would  not  be  prudent  at 
this  time  to  pass  such  legislation,  because  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
in  Paris,  and  negotiating  on  matters  of  much  greater  importance, 
were  the  Japanese.  So  when  the  California  Legislatiu-e  abdicated  in 
favor  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing,  the  Japanese  might 
well  say  to  the  Piesident  and  Mr.  Lansing,  "  It  is  up  to  you.  Are  you 
going  to  countenance  this  discriminatory  legislation  in  California?" 
and  as  they  were  fighting  the  Japanese  demand  for  racial  equality 
and  free  immigration  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  expressed  views 
of  President  Wilson  on  this  great  subject,  which  I  have  here,  it  was  a 
diplomatic  move  to  say  that  at  this  time  action  would  probably  be 
imprudent.  The  legislature  took  that  view  and  refused  two-thirds 
consent  to  Senator  jnman  to  even  present  his  bill;  but  a  resolution 
had  been  passed  prior  to  this  asking  the  Paris  conference  to  deny 
racial  equality  and  free  immigration. 

Thexe  is  no  question  at  all  m  my  mind,  absolutely  no  question,  as 
to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  on  this  subject; 
but,  as  I  say,  they  have  been  overawed,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
street,  they  have  been  "buffaloed"  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
through  its  numerous  agents  and  representatives  in  this  country,  and 
by  the  administration  itself  on  various  occasions,  warning  them  of 
the  danger  of  legislating  for  their  own  preservation. 

When  President  Roosevelt  interfered  there  was  a  protest  against 
Federalinterf  erence.  When,  under  Senator  (then  Governor)  Johnson's 
administration,  the  land  question  came  up  and  we  passed  a  law  for- 
bidding the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship,  the 
same  protest,  prior  to  that  legislation,  came  out  from  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  personally  visited  Sacramento,  and  we  all  protested 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  take  a  hand.  I  was  inti- 
mately associated  then  with  this  work  and  was  in  Sacramento  when 
Mr.  Bryan  arrived  there  and  met  him  at  the  governor's  house,  and 
his  principal  concern  was  to  draft  a  law  in  such  language,  dulcet  and 
sweet,  that  it  would  give  no  offense  to  the  Japanese.  The  right  of 
the  State  was  not  questioned.  So  the  Japanese  were  not  mentioned 
by  name,  you  will  recall,  only  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  were 
barred  from  owning  land.     Now,  the  California  Legislatu  "e  this  year, 
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instead  of  resenting  Federal  interference,  as  they  formerly  did,  in- 
vite Federal  interference,  and  appeal  to  the  President  and  to  Secre- 
tary Lansing  to  stop  them;  in  other  words,  from  passing  laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and,  I  think,  they  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  that  evasion  of  their  duty.  If  the  legislature  acted 
it  would  have  helped  the  President.  But  that  does  not  go  to  the 
essence  of  the  question  at  all  except  to  show  historically  the  attitude 
of  the  State  of  California. 

Japan,  by  this  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  I  have  explained,  has 
undertaken  to  keep  the  undesirable  laborers  out  of  this  country. 
Well,  they  are  commg  into  this  country;.  There  is  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Japanese  coming  into  continental  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  will  be  so  determined  by  the  next  census.  They 
come  over  the  border.  They  have  arrested  as  many  as  40  in  one  day 
without  passports  coming  over  the  border  and  deported  them.  I  was 
down  on  the  border  at  Mexicali  and  at  Andrade  in  the  last  four  weeks 
and  had  the  personal  testimony  of  the  immigration  officials  and  of 
the  customs  officials  at  those  points.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  that  they  are  arresting  Japanese  coming  over  the  border 
all  the  time.  There  is  a  great  Japanese  fishing  fleet  which  comes 
daily  irlto  San  Diego  and  to  Los  Angeles  Harbors.  They  have  con- 
cessions on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  these  are  seagoiog  boats,  and 
Erobably  go  out  50  miles  under  motor,  and  they  are  suspected  of 
aving  brought  in  Japanese.  I  accused  the  Japanese  consul  in  Los 
Angeles  with  having  connived  at  this  infraction  of  the  gentlemen's 
agreement,  the  admission  of  Japanese  into  continental  United  States 
through  Mexico  without  passports,  and  he  denied  it;  but  I  was  able 
to  verify  it  through  the  official  records  of  the  department. 

It  seems  that  during  the  war  ships  from  Japan  carrying  large  num- 
bers of  Japanese  would  lay  to  ofE  Los  Angeles  Harbor  on  the  way  to 
Mexico  or  South  America.  The  regulations  were  very  strict  and  the- 
customs  officials  would  not  permit  anybody  to  board  those  steamers, 
but  the  Japanese  consul  came  to  the  customs  officials  and  said,  "I 
have  six  or  seven  men  I  want  to  go  on  board,  and  I  will  vouch  that 
they  will  not  in  any  way  trespass  upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  merely  to  give  a  welcome  or  to  meet  relatives  on  board 
and  greet  them  on  the  part  of  these  Japanese."  So  he  certified  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  Japanese  who  went  on  board,  and  then  the  col- 
lector discovered  that  they  were  givenmaps  andinformationandmoney 
to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  the  United  States  by  way  of  Mexico, 
where  they  were  landed.  So  that  work  is  going  on  all  the  time, 
and  our  border  is  inadequately  protected  because  the  immigration 
officials  tell  me  they  have  not  sufficient  appropriation  to  police  that 
extensive  border,  both  north  and  south  of  us.  Of  course  they  have 
not.  It  is  a  very  extensive  border,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  matter  to  get  over  the  border  unless  it  were  thoroughly 

§uarded.  They  come  down  from  British  Columbia  into  the  United 
tates.  I  have  not  examined  that  part  of  it  because  my  concern 
was  all  with  California.  So  they  are  spread  all  over  California  and 
ultimately  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  way  that  the  Japanese  gentlemen's  agreement  is 
being  evaded,  and  that  is  by  the  shipment  of  picture  brides  into  this 
country.  Under  the  agreement  the  wife  of  a  man  may  come  in. 
So  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  woman  in,  to  make  a 
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wife  of  her,  and  they  exchange  photographs,  and  although  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  never  seen  each  other,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
greatest  ocean  in  the  world,  each  of  them,  still  the  woman  comes  in 
-and  claims  to  be  a  wife,  and  because  Japan  certifies  that  she  is  a 
wife,  the  immigration  officials  have  to  admit  her. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  ?  It  is  twofold,  as  I  see  it.  The  woman 
coming  in  and  taking  up  the  duties  of  wifehood  becomes  a  mother  in 
due  course,  and  a  child  born  upon  the  soil  is  entitled  to  own  land; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Japanese  are  now  in  the  names  of  their 
minor  children  taking  agricultural  land  for  which  they  are  by  the 
law  denied  the  privilege  of  ownership — a  clear  evasion  of  the  law — 
and  then  the  Japanese  himself,  in  contempt  of  our  law,  enters  upon 
the  land  and  becomes  a  competitor  with  the  white  people.  These 
women  are  not  only  wives  but  they  are  laborers.  I  have  photo- 
graphs in  my  office,  and  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  these  women 
side  by  side  with  the  men  doing  exactly  the  same  work  over  a  period 
of  the  same  hours  up  to  the  very  period,  almost,  of  bearing  a  child, 
and  when  the  child  is  born,  they  go  back  to  work  with  the  child 
strapped  like  a  papoose  upon  her  back,  and  they  are  laborers  just 
as  much  as  the  men  are  laborers.  So  they  accomplish  the  dual 
purpose  of  defeating  the  law  by  getting  in  actual  laborers  and  in 
defeating  the  land  law  by  getting  in  by  the  birth  route  persons 
eligible  to  hold  land. 

Why  is  Japan  so  much  interested  in  sending  its  people  to  Cali- 
fornia? Here  is  a  profession  in  this  gentlemen's  agreement  that 
they  desire  to  keep  their  people  at  home.  There  is  no  such  desire. 
It  is  just  as  helpful  to  Japan  to  have  California  peopled  under  our 
flag  by  her  nationals  as  it  would  be  for  Japan  to  hold  California  as  a 
tributary  colony,  because  all  the  money  these  people  make — and 
they  have  made  vast  sums  of  money,  especially  during  the  war 
period,  and  they  are  making  money  all  the  time — goes  to  Japan. 
They  control  many  of  our  crops.  That  money  does  not  circulate 
among  the  various  trades  and  industries  percolating  back  to  its 
original  source  and  hke  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  human  body  giv- 
ing nourishment  and  health  wherever  it  goes,  but  it  goes  from  the 
Japanese  producer  who  takes  it  out  of  the  soil  to  the  Japanese  middle- 
man, to  the  Japanese .  storekeeper,  to  the  Japanese  banker,  and 
thence  back  to  Japan.  You  can  trace  it  from  one  stage  to  another; 
and  hence  all  that  wonderful  production  we  hear  of  in  California  is 
not  distributed  among  the  people  of  California.  It  is  largely  confined 
to  the  Japanese. 

For  instance,  the  Japanese  control  the  potato  crop  and  the  berry 
crop.  They  control  a  very  large  part  of  the  fruit,  bean,  tomato, 
and  garden  truck  crop,  and  I  was  told  that  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles— 
the  name  of  the  man  was  given  to  me  but  I  do  not  recall — there  is  a 
man  who  controls  the  berry  crop.  He  sits  in  his  office  at  a  tele- 
phone and  dictates  to  the  suburban  towns  through  the  several 
dealers  there  what  price  they  shall  charge  for  a  box  of  strawberries 
on  that  day.  In  some  towns  it  will  be  12  cents  and  in  others  15 
cents  or  18  cents,  or  20  cents,  depending  upon  the  local  supply  and 
demand.  The  potato  king  is  a  well-known  figure  in  California  and 
controls  the  potato  crop. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Are  both  of  those  people  Japanese? 
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Senator  Phelan.  Yes.  So  the  question  is  very  serious  economic- 
ally to  any  State  wherever  they  may  see  fit  to  find  lodgment.  Where 
the  States  have  cold,  winter  weather,  and  inhospitable  climates, 
they  do  not  go;  but  California  is  idealui  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
in  the  character  of  the  climate  for  the  Japanese,  and  hence  it  is  an 
exposed  territory  and  the  whole  questioa  for  public  action  here  in 
Congress  centers  upon  California,  and  it  is  there  that  you  niust  go 
to  seek  your  information,  because  there  is  where  Japan  is  trying  the 
experiment  and  trying  the  indulgence  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  protest  does  not  come  from  there  you  will  find  the  other  Pacific 
States  peopled  very  soon  by  as  large  a  number  proportionately. 
There  are  a  great  many  there  now,  already,  and  finally  they  work 
back  through  the  southern  and  eastern  States  wherever  they  can 
find  lodgment.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  is  a  very  fine  State,  too,  I  know  people  go  there  for  their 
health,  consumptives,  tubercular  patients,  and  while  I  do  not  know 
it  very  well  myself,  it  must  have  a  fine  and  equable  climate,  and 
there  the  Japanese  have  made  a  stand  and  a  bUl  was  introduced  in 
the  legislature  denying  them  the  ownership  of  land  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislatxu-e,  and  I  have  the  testimony  here  which  I  could 
exhibit  to  you  of  the  Japanese  newspapers  reporting  the  great  alarm 
that  was  sent  out  by  the  Japanese  associations,  that  they  were 
sleeping  at  their  posts,  that  they  had  allowed  the  legislature  to 
introduce  this  hostile  legislation  and  to  get  busy.  It  passed  the 
House,  and  they  g^ot  busy,  and  the  Japanese  association  stopped  if  in 
the  Senate  of  Colorado,  and  they  will  always  do  it  unless  there  is 
somebody  to  take  up  a  positive,  aggressive  opposition  against  them. 
The  legislatures  are  poor  bodies,  after  aU.  As  a  woman  suffragist 
told  me,  you  can  pussyfoot  anything  through  the  legislatiu:es,  and 
that  is  why  there  is  a  strong  movement,  so  solemn  is  the  obligation 
we  assume,  to  require  the  ratification  of  constitutional  amendments 
by  referendum. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  reference  to  State  legislatures  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Oh,  whoUy  and  exclusively.  So  the  Colorado 
Legislature  through  its  senate  rejected  a  bill  which  certainly  should 
have  been  passed  if  they  knew  the  menace  of  the  Japanese.  There 
is  no  reason  why  land  legislation  should  not  be  passed  because  Japan, 
as  you  know,  forbids  ownership  of  her  soil  by  foreigners,  and  she  has 
denied  the  admission  of  Chinese  into  Japan  now,  adopting  our  poUcy, 
if  you  please,  with  respect  to  protection  of  our  own  people.  She 
does  not  want  the  Japanese,  who  is  getting  a  dollar  a  day,  there  in 
industrial  enterprises  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Chinese, 
who  will  accept  15  cents  or  20  cents  a  day.  So  the  other  day  they 
shipped  back  to  China  200  Chinese  who  were  smuggled  into  their 
country.  So  Japan  can  not,  with  clean  hands,  make  any  protest 
whatever  against  any  law  you  pass  that  looks  to  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  on  economic  groimds.  They  have  established  the  principle 
themselves. 

I  have  here  the  number  of  these  picture  brides  that  are  coming 
into  the  United  States.  I  will  give  you  the  aggregate:  From  1915 
to  1919,  the  United  States,  mainland,  13,913;  in  Hawaii,  6,864;  total 
for  the  United  States,  20,877. 

The  shiploads  that  are  coming  in- — I  call  them  shiploads,  but  I 
mean  the  nmnber  of  brides  who  are  coming  in  on  the  frequently 
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arriving  ships  in  San  Francisco  are  progressively  increasing  all  the 
time,  and  the  Japanese  press  exhorts  them — "Now,  hurry  up  while 
the  running  is  good."  They  fear  there  will  be  some  restriction,  and 
they  are  rushing  over  the  border  and  through  the  ports  where  that 
is  permissible,  as  in  the  case  of  these  picture  brides,  their  men  and 
their  women. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  means,  Senator,  does  it  not,  that  within  a  year 
after  their  arrival  there  is  a  native  Japanese  born  who  can  obtain 
title  to  real  estate,  and  they  are  immediately  conveying  real  estate 
to  those  infant  children  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  bom  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  you  are  familiar  with  the  charge  that  is 
made  that  the  Japanese  babies  born  in  the  United  States  are  fre^ 
quently  sent  back  to  Japan  to  be  brought  to  young  manhood  because 
they  can  be  raised  there  so  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Oh,  yes;  and  there  is  no  way  of  identifying 
these  children.  I  believe  they  are  very  particular  now  in  bringing 
them  to  the  comity  clerks  and  other  officials  to  have  their  birth 
registered.  Of  course,  if  a  child  dies — and  there  is  a  tremendous 
infant  mortality  among  them  and  among  all  children — they  could 
easily  substitute  another  child.  Their  object  is  to  get  Japanese 
born  upon  the  soil,  and  our  officials  tell  us  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
a  close  record  and  no  way  of  following  the  child  through  his  young 
life  and  to  identify  him  later  as  the  same  child  that  was  registered. 
The  Japanese  have  a  much  more  nearly  perfect  registration  man  our 
own,  but  that  is  not  available  to  us.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  when 
I  was  down  there  two  years  ago,  the  public  officials  threw  up  their 
hands  and  said,  "We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
births  here,"  but  the  Japanese  consul  has,  and  that  is  another 
point — -they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Japanese  consul.  The  consul  is 
their  man  and  not  the  county  clerk  or  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the 
governor  of  the  State,  or  the  President  of  the  Union.  Their  alle- 
giance is  to  the  Mikado,  and  that  vast  number  of  Japanese  on  the 
western  coast  now  would  rise  as  a  man  in  case  of  conffict  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  support  of  the  demands  of  their  country,- 
wherever  they  may  be.  They  are  so  wedded  to  it  and  dislike  the 
United  States.  There  is  imquestionable  evidence  that  they  have  a 
racial  loathing  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  only 
an  economic  question,  therefore,  but  it  is  a  military  question.  In 
case  of  a  conflict  with  Japan  we  would  have  to  meet,  not  only  a 
frontal  attack  but  a  rear  attack,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping 
ourselves  prepared  where  we  have  such  a  large  body  of  aliens  notori- 
ously hostile  and  who  are  still  controlled  by  their  national  officers  in 
the  United  States,.  Their  consuls  are  the  people  to  whom  they  look. 
They  are  not  assimilated  and  they  can  not  be  assimilated,  certainly 
not  physically,  and  it  would  be  after  a  great  many  generations,  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  years,  before  they  could  be  assimilated  civilly, 
so  that  they  could  take  up  our  burdens  and  live  side  by  side  with  us 
on  terms  of  social  equality. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Under  the  California  law  can  a  minor  hold  real 
estate  in  its  own  name  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  By  guardian. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  the  transfers  are  made  by  guardians  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Senator,  you  spoke  about  their  giving  birth  to 
children  within  a  year  after  their  arrival.  How  prolific  are  they  in 
the  production  of  children  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  Japanese  are  a  very  prolific  race.  Dr. 
Pomeroy,  health  officer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  reported  last  month  that 
one-third  of  the  births  outside  incorporated  cities  of  his  county  were 
Japanese,  as  follows:  White,  48  per  cent;  Japanese,  33.4  per  cent; 
Mexican,  18.2  per"  cent;  Chinese,  1  per  cent;  Negro,  3  per  cent.  I 
have  here  also  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  California,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 
This  is  a  table  of  births  classified  by  sex  and  race  and  naming  each 
county  in  the  State : 

Births,  52,230  babies  in  1917,  including  27,888  boys  and  25,342 
girls,  while  of  the  50,638  ra  1916  the  males  were  26,000  and  the  fe- 
males 24,000.  This  is  what  will  interest  you.  The  race  distribution 
of  births  in  1917  was:  White,  37,313;'  Japanese,  4,108;  Chinese,  419; 
Negro,  328;  and  Indian,  62.  The  figures  for  1916 — this  is  a  com- 
parison— white,  46,272;  Japanese,  3,721,  etc. 

The  percentage  of  white  births  during  the  12  years  has  decreased 
thus:  In  1906  it  was  98.4;  then  it  goes  on  year  by  year — the  next 
year,  1907,  1908,  etc. — until  finally  m  1907  it  was  90.6.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  8  per  cent  in  the  white  births  during  that  period.  While 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  white  babies,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  Japanese  birth  registrations,  as  follows: 

From  1906,  the  same  period,  until  1917,  as  follows:  134,  221,  455, 
682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874,  3,342,  3,721,  and  4,108.  In  less 
than  10  years  there  was  an  increase  of  3.000  per  cent. 

Mr.  SiEUEL.  According  to  that,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
white  children  born  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes;  that  is  the  comparison  between  the  white 
and  the  Japanese.  The  white  is  going  down,  while  the  Japanese  is 
going  up  with  a  portentous  rapidity. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  May  I  ask  whether  these  guardians  in  the  transfers 
you  refer  to  are  American  citizens  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Not  necessarily.  A  Japanese  father  in  Riverside, 
where  a  test  case  was  made-,  was  a  Japanese  and  himself  ineligible, 
and  he  took  the  land  in  the  name  of  his  child.  It  went  to  the  court 
and  turned  off  on  a  demurrer.  It  was  not  a  square  decision,  but  the 
court  said  that  it  saw  no  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  evade 
the  law,  and  as  there  was  no  willful  violation  it  good-naturedly  let  it 
go,  and  on  the  authority  of  that  decision  they  have  right  and  left 
gone  through  the  State  taking  lands  in  the  name  of  children. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Does  not  the  statute  provide  that  the  guardian  must 
be  a  citizen  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  I  am  not  advised  on  that  point.  Possibly  it  may, 
but  the  parent  is  always  regarded  as  the  natural  guardian,  unless  there 
is  some  disqualification. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  procedure,  of  course,  is  to  apply  to  the  court,  I 
assume,  to  have  the  property  sold,  and  really  the  courts  themselves 
have  got  the  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  by  requiring  the  guardian  to  be 
a  citizen.  Of  course  I  am  frank  in  saying  that  I  do  not  know  the 
law  of  California,  but  I  know  what  our  procedure  is  in  New  York 
and  in  the  Eastern  States. 
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Senator  Phelan.  I  do  not  know  whether  an  alien  is  disqualified 
from  acting  as  guardian  of  his  own  child  or  not. 

Mr.  Kaker.  There  would  not  be  any  question  of  sale.  The  court 
would  have  no  jurisdiction  of  sale  unless  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  infant.  If  the  expenses  are  all  paid,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
guardian  to  hold  the  real  estate  until  the  child  becomes  of  age. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sale;  it  is  a  question  of 
purchase.  If  the  parent  furnishes  the  money  to  purchase,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  California,  as  I  recall,  because  our  statute  in 
Oklahoma  is  taken  from  the  California  statute  that  prohibits  an 
infant  from  holding  title  to  real  estate. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Surely  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Real  estate  can  be  directly  ceded  to  the  infant. 
Of  course  it  is  managed  by  a  guardian. 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes ;  then  the  court  appoints  a  guardian. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  nothing,  as  I  understand,  in  the  law  of 
California  or  of  any  other  State,  or  in  my  State,  at  least,  that  requires 
a  legal  guardian,  if  the  question  is  not  raised,  to  manage  the  land. 
The  parent  is  the  natural  guardian  under  the  law  and  can  handle  it  in 
that  way. 

Senator  Phelan,  That  is  the  practice  there,  however. 

There  is  another  more  favorite  way  of  evading  the  statute,  and 
that  is  by  organizing  corporations  under  our  lax  corporation  law, 
which  I  also  sought  to  have  amended  by  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  provides  that  aliens,  if  in  the  minority  of  persons  and 
stock,  can  organize  a  corporation,  and  hence  they  get  45  per  cent 
aliens  and  55  per  cent  citizens.  Now,  those  citizens  who  serve  to ' 
make  up  the  corporation  are  either  native  Japanese  who  are  friends 
of  the  organizer  or  they  are  white  who  lend  their  names  as  dummies. 
Those  corporations  are  being  formed  very  generally.  I  have  the 
statistics  of  them  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofiice,  and  it  is  an 
alarming  situation.  Notwithstanding  the  expressed  will  of  the  people 
seeking  to  deny  these  aliens  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  they  are  losing 
the  soil  by  these  subterfuges  and  technical  evasions,  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  so  amend  the  corporation  law  that  they  can  not  use 
the  forming  of  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statute, 
and  that  would  be  very  easy  if  the  legislative  branch  would  only  act. 

Then,  when  they  can  not  buy,  they  lease.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  Japanese  have  no  disposition  to  work  for  wages  and 
their  competition  is  deadly  when  they  work  for  themselves,  because 
then  they  work  excessive  hours — 18  or  20  hours  a  day.  They  are 
tireless  workers  and  persevering  and  clever  agriculturists.  They 
know  how  to  get  the  last  penny  out  of  the  soil;  but  in  working  for 
wages  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  that  for  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployer, and  if  they  work  for  wages  there  would  not  be  possibly  the 
same  tinanimity  of  sentiment  in  California,  because  the  labor  prob- 
lem is  always  a  problem.  But  they  buy  the  land  or  lease  the  land, 
and  under  our  statute  they  can  lease  land  for  three  years.  That 
should  be  repealed.  They  can  lease  for  a  share  of  the  crop,  and  under 
those  conditions  they  work  incessantly,  and  their  competition  is  such 
that  no  white  man  maintaining  American  standards  can  meet  it. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  white  farmer  is  asked  for  his  land, 
and  he  says,  "I  will  put  such  a  price  on  it,"  and  they  take  it.     "How 
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much  will  you  lease  your  land  for?"     "So  much  an  acre."     "I  will 
take  it."     They  pay  extraordinary  rents. 

I  am  cultivating  rice  in  central  California.  My  neighbor  is  a  Jap- 
anese. He  has  leased  from  a  farmer  there  1,000  acres  of  land,  for 
which  he  pays,  I  think,  $40  an  acre  a  year  cash  in  advance,  and  he 
offered  my  superintendent  $45  an  acre  for  my  land  adjoining.  It 
was  reported  to  me.  He  had  accumulated  a  great  fortune  paying 
those  very  unusual  rents.     He  also  owns  1,400  acres  in  fee  simple. 

I  made  a  tour  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  during  the  recess,  and  I 
found  that  Tom  Brown's  farm  and  John  Brown's  farm  and  old  man 
Kelly's  farm  had  all  been  turned  over  on  favorable  terms  and  the 
Browns  and  the  Kellys  had  moved  out  of  the  community  and  gone 
with  their  children  to  live  in  the  city,  enjoying  comparative  opulence, 
because  the  rents  paid  by  the  Japanese  are  highly  desirable  for  Brown 
and  KeUy;  but  what  becomes  of  Cahfomia  in  a  generation  or  two 
generations,  when  the  rural  population  will  all  be  aliens  incapable 
of  maintaining  American  institutions  or  xmderstanding  them  and 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  American  institutions  should  ever  the 
appeal  be  made.  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  State  that  was 
peopled  by  an  oriental  colony,  just  as  Hawaii  is  peopled  now,  where 
there  are  probably  110,000  Japanese  and  probably  12,000  Americans. 
The  flag  is  there  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  American  about  it. 

I  will  pledge  myself  that  the  State  when  thoroughly  aroused  will 
demand  this  legislation  of  its  legislature.  I  have  appealed  to  the 
governor  to  call  an  extra  session  in  connection  with  the  ratification 
of  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment,  because  I  feel  that  every  day 
is  a  day  lost,  and  I  want  to  check  the  cupidity  of  oiu-  own  fa,rmers 
who  will  lease  and  who  will  sell.  Three  of  them  came  into  a  lawyer's 
office  in  Chico,  I  am  told,  the  other  day,  and  said,  "Give  me  a  lease 
for  three  years  and  give  my  cousin  a  lease  upon  the  expiration  of 
that  time  for  three  years,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  that  give  my 
uncle  a  lease  for  three  ye^s."  So  the  leasmg  privilege  which  they 
are  enjoying  is  tantamount,  almost,  to  ownership.  So,  on  account 
of  the  very  large  number  of  Japanese,  this  has  become  a  State-wide 
problem  oi  the  most  serious  importance.  Of  course,  nobody  will  go 
mto  California  under  those  conditions — a  State  we  are  very  proud  of. 
We  look  for  eastern  immigration  all  the  time,  and  our  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce  advertise,  and  yet  a  gentleman  told  me 
the  other  day  that  down  in  Louisiana  his  brother  sold  a  farm  for 
$20,000  and  thought  of  coming  out  to  California  until  he  heard  of 
the  Japanese  question.  Of  course,  he  would  not  go  then.  He  was 
not  going  to  bring  his  family  out  there  and  compete  with  men  with- 
out education,  with  no  churches  to  support,  and  with  none  of  the 
qualifications  or  standards  of  a  civilized  people  to  maintain. 

I  met  a  man  at  a  place  called  Keys,  I  believe,  in  Madera  Countv. 
He  was  there  with  a  beautiful  little  child,  and  as  I  motored  through 
and  stopped  to  get  a  cigar  there  was  nothing  but  broad  acres  about, 
and  I  said,  "What  are  you  domg  here?"  "I  just  came  in  to  chat 
with  the  storekeeper,  a  white  man  and  his  wife."  "Where  do  you 
•come  from?"  "Massachusetts,"  and  he  said,  "Do  you  know  wlien 
I  came  out  to  California  I  not  only  thought  it  was  a  fertile  country 
but  I  thought  there  was  some  social  and  community  life.  There  are 
Japanese  on  both  sides  of  me  and  I  am  going  back."  He  will  not 
stay  there  and  raise  his  family  amid  such  environments.     So  this 
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means  the  death  of  California  unless  it  is  restrained,  and  therefore 
I  would  not  consent  to  the  admission  of  1  per  cent  or  one-half  per 
cent  or  one-fourth  per  cent  under  any  scheme  to  mollify  them.  I 
regard  them  in  their  economic  destructiveness,  their  competitive 
abihty  as  enemies  to  be  rejected,  to  keep  away  from  as  a  plague  of 
locusts,  not  to  be  compromised  with  but  to  be  eliminated;  and  if 
there  is  any  way  of  gettiag  rid  of  those  who  are  on  the  soil  by  a  slow 
process  and  give  them  back  their  investment,  it  ought  to  be  done. 
We  stopped  Chinese  immigration  in  1879,  and  the  Chinese  have  con- 
stantly diminished.  If  we  can  stop  Japanese  immigration  absolutely 
and  guard  our  borders  and  prevent  the  importation  of  alleged  wives 
for  breeding  purposes,  they  will  naturally  in  20  or  30  or  40  or  50 
years  be'  elimiaated  or  disappear  or  go  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
white  man  will  have  a  chance  to  regather  his  strength  and  occupy 
the  soil.  This  may  affect  the  feelings  of  Japan,  but  America  comes 
first. 

Down  in  the  delta  lands  where  they  said  the  Japanese  have  set- 
tled, I  went  there  and  found  splendid,  evidences  of  American  man- 
hood, men  who  had  gone  out  there  25  years  before  with  blankets  on 
their  backs  and  had  grown  very  wealthy  and  had  raised  fine  children. 
While  I  was  at  a  place  called  Walnut  Grove,  where  25  or  30  of  them 
entertained  me,  two  boys  came  back  from  the  war.  They  dropped 
everything  to  greet  these  boys,  and  I  just  thought,  in  our  next  war 
in  20  or  30  years,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  rural  California — and 
we  contributed  more  men  in  proportion  than  any  other  State — what 
response  could  there  possibly  be  ?  There  would  be  no  boys  in  rural 
California.  They  would  be  m  the  cities,  they  would  be  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  but  they  could  not  find  support  and  sustenance  in 
their  own  State. 

Now,  they  talk  of  Bolshevism  and  of  I.  W.  W.-ism,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  at  that  time,  here  are  these  fellows  who  25  years  ago 
came  down  this  valley  and  they  have  made  themselves  rich,  and  they 
are  glorified  American  citizens  and  love  their  country,  and  have  con- 
tributed their  sons  and  their  money,  being  a  part  of  the  community 
and  of  the  national  life,  which  is  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the 
State,  but  if  this  Japanese  invasion  is  permitted,  even  on  the  basis 
of  those  who  are  here  now,  giving  them  the  right  to  acquire  land  by 
lease  or  by  stock  ownership,  and  a  man  comes  down  the  valley  with 
a  blanket  on  his  back  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  work,  there  is 
no  work  for  him.  The  Japanese  occupy  the  field.  They  do  not 
employ  white  men.  There  is  no  chance  for  him  in  the  world  as 
there  was  in  the  early  days,  even  to  get  wages.  He  possibly  might 
get  wages  in  the  harbors,  but  he  would  have  no  foothold  upon  the 
soil,  no  place  to  rest,  no  home,  no  wife  and  family.  There  would  be- 
no  opportunity  for  hjm  to  make  a  settlement  in  that  State,  and  what 
would  be  the  resiilt?  Naturally,  in  the  heart  of  that  man,  if  he  was 
a  generous  soul,  he  would  say:  "My  country  is  not  my  countrj.  It 
has  surrendered  the  soil  to  an  alien.  It  has  deprived  me  of  the  privi- 
lege of  earning  an  honest  livelihood." 

Some  one  has  said,  "I  love  my  State  because  my  State  loves  me." 
but  there  would  be  no  such  reciprocity  if  the  State  neglected  to  take 
care  of  the  white  men  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  politi- 
cally, socially,  and  racially.     If  the  State  neglected  to  take  care  of 
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them,  they  would  drift  necessarily  into  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.-ism 
and  crime  and  theft. 

I  have  just  got  news  that  my  barn,  which  cost  me  $11,000,  was 
burned  the  other  day.  It  was  located  in  a  very  isolated  part  of  the 
field,  and  the  I.  W.  W.'s  have  burned  $10,000,000  of  such  property 
in  California  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  are  made  outlaws, 
I  think,  by  the  hardness  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
required  to  live,  in  many  cases,  and  in  other  csaes  they  are  naturally 
vicious,  and  you  can  well  imagine  that  if  a  State  is  abandoned  to  an 
alien  race,  the  white  people  would  resent  it,  and  ultimately  and  cer- 
tainly drift  away  from  a  love  of  country  and  turn  next  to  resentment 
and  then  to  violence  and  crime.  So  it  plants  the  seeds  of  a  great 
disease  if  you  allow  the  soil  which  is  the  essential  and  vital  thing  in 
the  State  to  be  taken  away  by  the  alien,  incapable  of  citizenship, 
incapable  of  assimilation,  remaining  permanently  a  foreign  element; 
just  as  the  hmnan  system — so  the  body  politic — suffers  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  element  which  ultimately  brings  on  disease  and 
death. 

We  can  not  isolate  a  foreign  element  in  a  great  State  and  expect 
anything  but  economic  and  political  disaster. 

I  feel  so  strongly  upon  this  subject  that  I  was  tempted  to  come 
over  here  and  speak  to  you.  I  do  not  see  how  possibly  there  can  bo 
any  compromise  in  the  matter  of  this  immigration.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  Japanese.  We  want  to  get  rid,  if  we  can,  decently, 
politely,  and  diplomatically,  and  by  natural  processes,  of  those  who 
are  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  This 
percentage  plan,  if  put  into  effect,  would  do  away  with  the  Chinese 
exclusion.  People  on  the  Pacific  Coast  generally  feel  that  but  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  those  outposts  would  be 
Oriental  countries  now,  or  colonies,  largely,  and  would  they  not  be 
inclined  to  resent  even  more  than  the  Japanese  question,  the  read- 
mission  of  the  Chinese  in  any  percentage  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  Chinese  are  excluded  now  and  we  consider 
that  a  settled  policy;  but  as  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 
if  there  is  any  comparison  to  be  instituted,  because  the  Chinese  are 
not  a  masterful  race  and  are  far  more  tractable  and  are  quite  willing 
to  work  for  wages,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  them,  we  would  much 
prefer  the  Chinese;  and  the  principal  objection  to  the  Chinese  is 
their  nonassimilability.  They  can  not  blend  with  our  people  and 
make  a  homogeneous  race.  They  do  not  belong  there,  and  our  busi- 
ness is  to  build  up,  as  the  Australians  are  trying  so  gallantly  to  do, 
a  white  man's  country,  and  any  race  crossing  is  bound  to  bring  de- 
terioration in  the  strain.  We  can  not  cross  with  the  Japanese  with- 
out bringing  out  in  offspring  the  worst  features  of  both  races.  .  It  has 
been  tried  with  utter  failure,  and  nobody,  I  think,  even  contends  for 
that,  that  a  blended  race  of  Mongol  and  Caucasian  would  ever  be 
desired  in  America  by  the  union  of  such  people,  no  matter  how  benevo- 
lently inclined  we  might  be. 

A  Japanese  entered  as  a  servant  the  house  of  a  minister  of  a  church 
out  there,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  his  daughter  married  the  Jap,  and  it 
has  been  a  horrible  tragedy.  Wherever  they  have  imited,  no  matter 
what  professions  of  love  were  made,  no  matter  if  the  girl  were  wooed 
by  the  fantastic  orientalism  of  the  Japanese,  they  do  not  live  together 
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after  a  year  or  two.  They  can  not.  There  is  something  repulsive 
instead  of  attractive,  and  there  is  no  real  union,  and  where  there 
have  been  such  unions,  as  in  that  case  and  in  other  cases  which  1 
might  enumerate,  the  offspring  have  been  inferior.  Even  in  the 
Orient,  you  know,  those  questions  of  crossing  among  people  not 
allied  closely  by  blood  are  very  unfortunate.  In  the  South  we  see 
the  race  problem,  which  is  not  at  all  of  the  magnitude,  relatively,  of 
the  Japanese  problem,  because  the  Negro  is  not  masterful:  he  is 
mastered.  He  works  when  he  does  work,  and  never  attempts  to  gain 
possession  of  the  soil  either  by  lease  or  by  ownership,  and  the  Chinese 
rarely  do,  but  they  are  very  thrifty.  This  is  an  economic  danger  of 
the  first  importance;  but  as  between  the  two,  I  think  if  the  Chinese 
were  denied  the  ownership  of  land,  they  would  not  seek  to  evade 
the  law  by  circumvention.  They  probably  would  be  glad  to  work 
for  wages. 

But  that  problem  we  consider  as  solved,  although  the  doctor,  I 
believe,  has  answered  it  by  saying  he  would  admit  a'so  a  proportion! 
of  the  Chinese.  The  demand  from  any  source  is  the  demand  of  those= 
of  narrow  reason  and  perverted  patriotism  and  w'sh  the  particular 
benefit  of  having  the  soil  developed.  But  my  position  is  that  pro- 
.  duction  must  be  subordinated  to  population.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  repeat  that  old  saying  of  Goldsmith,  because  it  is  so 
truthful,  especially  as  applied  to  this  case: 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ilia  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Wealth  has  accumulated  under  the  stimulus  of  oriental  labor,  but: 
if  you  go  out  there  now  and  look  for  American  communities,  youi 
will  see  wasted  homes  and  dismantled  dwellings — Wealth  accumu- 
lates and  men  decay. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  industrial  school,  Dr.  John 
Lathrop,  told  me  that  he  used  to  go  into  a  home  opposite  the  school 
and  the  wife  would  get  hina  a  cup  of  tea.  The  father  was  in  the  field,^ 
and  the  girls  and  boys  were  all  working  in  the  orchard  when  not  at 
school,  and  one  d&j  he  went  there  and  could  not  find  them,  and  he 
found  everything  m  a  neglected  condition  everywhere.  IJpon  in- 
quiry he  found  that  the  Japs  had  leased  the  farm.  The  Huns  of  the 
East  had  come,  and  they  had  destroyed  the  home,  but  they  had 
maintained  the  orchards.  The  statistics  of  California  will  show  you, 
a  magnificent  production,  but  when  you  come  to  analyze  the  pro- 
ducers you  find  a  canker  worm  has  been  at  work,  that  the  white 
population  has  been  supplanted  by  the  alien,  incapable  of  assimila- 
tion, incapable  of  taking  up  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  hence  this 
becomes  a  matter  involving  the  yery  life  of  the  State. 

So  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  give  more  attention  to  the  popula- 
tion than  you  do  to  the  value  of  the  production. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  not  the  Japanese,  when  they  occupy  the  land,  also 
occupy  the  dwelling  on  the  land  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes;  they  go  in  and  occupy  the  dwellings,  and 
they  are  not  very  thrifty  housekeepers.  They  are  working  inces- 
santly, with  long  working  hours,  and  they  have  no  home  life.  They 
work  all  the  time.  They  have  no  family  duties,  as  we  understand 
them.  They  get  the  very  last  penny  possible  out  of  the  soil,  and 
move  on.     There  is  no  home  life  on  the  farm.     There  are  a  lot  of 
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hovels  where  they  sleep.    They  work,  and  sleep,  and  then  work  and 
sleep  again. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  women  take  their  babies  in  the  field  and  put  them 
in  a  little  corral,  and  then  the  women  go  out  in  the  field  and  work 
for  hours. 

Senator  Phelan.  Absolutely;  and  they  carry  the  babies  on  their 
backs.  These  very  young  babies  are  carried  on  their  backs,  and  then 
when  they  get  old  enough  they  toddle  around. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Japanese  coming  in  either  as 
students  or  merchants  or  as  some  other  permitted  class  are  sending 
home  for  brides  in  considerable  number  and  getting  a  foothold  and 
bringing  forth  children  who  are.  American  citizens,  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  remedy,  of  course,  in  matters  affecting 
inMnigration,  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  I  have  referred  to  the  land 
laws.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  State.  So  far  as  intermarriage  is  con- 
cerned, the  marriage  laws  are  now  liberal  because  they  aclmowledge 
that  which  is  a  valid  marriage  in  the  country  from  which  the  persons 
come.  But  they  could  agree  to  acknowledge  only  marriage  made 
pursuant  to  cerermony,  where  the  contracting  parties  are  personally 
known  to  each  other  and  personally  present  at  the  time  of  the  mar-  . 
riage.  That  would  not  help  very  much  because  I  do  not  know  but 
that. we  would  have  to  acknowledge  the  marriage  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  country  whence  the  people  came  in  order  to  maintain 
international  relations.  If  Japan  says  a  man  living  in  San  Francisco 
is  married  to  a  woman  he  has  never  seen,  living  in  Tokio,  I  suppose 
that  has  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  marriage,  although  it  is  repugnant 
to  all  our  institutions,  and  to  our  sense  of  conunon  decency.  But 
that  is  not  a  marriage  because  a  marriage  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a 
period  of  wooing,  by  which  the  people  may  ascertain  whether  they 
are  affinities  for  each  other.  Children  which  are  the  offspring  of  the 
marriages  which  come  by  reason  of  mutual  attraction  are  very  much 
better  fitted  physically,  and  hence  the  State  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  marriage  relation  is  safeguarded. 

I  was  told  by  the  inspectors  of  the  immigration  station  that  when 
the  girls  coming  over  from  Japan  go  down  and  peek  through  the 
doors  to  see  the  prizes  they  have  won  in  the  lottery  of  love  and  life, 
they  come  back  with  horror  on  their  faces  and  say,  for  instance, 
"How  old  and  black  he  is.  Must  I  wed  him."  That  is  not  the  kind 
of  union  from  which  you  expect  to  breed  men  worthy  to  live  in  the 
United  States  and  become  citizens.  It  is  against  nature  that  a  mar- 
riage of  that  kind  should  be  tolerated,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  that 
except  by  mutual  understanding  any  plan  would  modify  these  facts 
and  require  the  personal  presence  of  and  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  contracting  parties  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  a  decent 
marriage.  I  ani  only  concerned  in  making  it  as  hard  as  possible  so 
this  flood  of  brides  can  be  restrained.  If  the  Jap  is  obliged  to  go 
back  to  Japan  it  delays  the  marriage  and  we  would  have  less  of  it. 

Congress,  of  course,  by  enactment  of  immigration  laws  can  exclude 
immigrants,  and  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  and  proper  to  do  that,  and 
we  ought  to  provide  ample  appropriations  for  guarding  the  border. 
But,  gentlemen,  do  not  let  down  the  bars,  do  not  under  any  specious 
pretense  let  down  the  bars  as  to  include  orientals,  because  our  busi- 
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ness  is  to  get  rid  of  them  rather  than  to  receive  any  more,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated. 

There  is  no  palliation;  there  is  no  possible  way  around  that  I  can 
see.  Of  course  the  labor  people  are  very  much  concerned.  But  they 
have  not  been  so  much  interested  because  the  Japanese  immigration 
has  affected  the  farmer,  and  the  poor  farmer  is  not  organized.  But 
the  poor  farmer  has  quite  a  gift  of  greed  and  cupidity,  like  other 
mortals,  and  he  always  feels  that  if  the  Jap  comes  he  can  sell  out  to 
the  Jap  and  then  say  good  bye  to  California.  He  is  not  tied  to  the 
earth,  so  there  is  no  organized  body  fighting  for  the  life  of  the  State. 

But  labor  is  just  awakening,  and  I  know  all  the  unions  in  Cali- 
fornia are  of  one  mind.  Here  is  something  I  received  that  will  give 
you  a  side  light  on  this  situation.  This  is  a  letter  from  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Mechanics,  addressed  to  me,  and  it  says : 

International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Richmond,  Calif.,  March  SI,  1919. 
James  D.  Phelan,  United  States  Senator, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sik:  The  A.  T.  &  S.  P.  R.  R.  has  at  this  point  about  100  Japanese  employed 
in  the  various  crafts,  machiniats,  painters,  boiler  makers,  helpers,  etc.,  whose  wages 
range  from  45  cents  to  68  cents  per  hour  and  whose  places  we  believe  should  be  filled 
by  men  discharged  from  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

Many  of  these  Japanese  took  the  jobs  of  men  who  either  volunteered  or  were  drafted 
into  the  Army  or  Navy  and  are  holding  these  jobs  permanently. 

Will  also  state  that  these  Japanese  are  living  on  Government  property,  getting  their 
rent,  also  electric  lights,  water,  and  fuel  all  free;  that  they  buy  their  goods  from  Jap 
merchants  in  San  Francisco  in  carload  lots,  get  the  car  deadheaded  and  spotted  at 
their  very  doors  free.  Yet  they  receive  the  same  pay  per  hour  as  the  white  employees 
in  the  various  crafts. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  take  this  matter  up  with  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  to  use  any  other  means  at  your  command. 
Respectfully, 

Shop  Committee  I.  A.  M.  and  Brotherhood  op  BoiTiERMAKERS. 

Jos.  H.  BiCHAR, 

Jerrold  Coakley, 
Geo.  T.  Stanley, 
A.  P.  Gilbert, 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

E.  A.  Foster, 

F.  L.  Bryant, 

W.  K.  SiPLB, 

Pall  Ramm, 

B.R.  C.ofA. 

H.  A.  GiLSON, 
A.  Schmidt, 

Blacksmiths. 
R.  Pace, 
John  Andrews. 

P.  S. — Would  further  state  that  this  Jap  camp  is  a  refuge  for  Japs  who  are  smuggled 
into  this  country. 

They  take  boat  from  Japan  to  South  America.  Then  take  a  coastwise  boat  from 
South  America  to  Mexico.  Are  smuggled  over  the  border  and  land  in  this  camp. 
From  here  they  go  down  into  the  valley  and  work  on  ranches  until  a  certain  period 
of  time  after  which  they  are  not  asked  regarding  passports.  For  verification  of  this 
write  Leon  Michal,  523  North  Fourth  Street,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  ElCHBH. 

That  shows  they  are  getting  into  the  crafts:  I  have  spoken  of 
them  only  as  agriculturists,  but  they  are  a  wonderful  people.  They 
can  build  anything  from  a  hairpin  to  a  steam  engine  or  a  dreadnaught. 
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And  that  is  a  people  who  have  just  emerged  from  barbarism.  They 
are  the  great  factor  in  the  world  to  be  watched.  The  sore  spot  of  the 
world  is  in  the  Orient,  and  I  think  our  future  war  will  be  on  the 
Pacific.  When  they  leave  the  farm  and  invade  the  crafts,  and  show 
their  ability,  and  they  are  not  restrained,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
white  mechanic  ?    Is  he  going  to  give  up  his  job  ?     No ;  he  will  fight. 

So,  unless  we  legislate  in  time  we  are  going  to  have  insurrections 
and  violence  and  turbulence,  because  we  are  planting  the  seeds  of 
those  things.     As  you  sow  ye  shall  reap. 

The  Japanese  people  are  enjoying  all  these  facihties,  getting  equal 
wages  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  contributing  nothing  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  country.  They  are  a  menace  to  our  ufe. 
Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  men  in  Congress  to  rigorously  exclude 
them  and  provide  means  for  doing  it.  They  have  made  contracts 
with  Brazil  and  with  Carranza  in  Mexico,  and  they  have  taken  over 
vast  tracts  of  land,  and  have  established  great  colonies.  I  helped 
last  month  to  check  the  purchase  of  800,000  acres  of  land  for  $50,- 
000,000.     The  Japanese  Steamship  Co.  was  going  to  buy  from  a  cor- 

f  oration  that  much  land  in  Mexico  on  the  border  of  California,  in 
mperial  Valley,  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world.  I  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  State  Department,  and  that  department 
notified,  the  American  owners  that  they  could  not  countenance  the 
sale.  They  could  not  stop  it,  but  they  looked  upon  it  with  disfavor, 
and  the  sale  was  not  consummated.  But  this  same  Mexican  minister 
who  is  here  now  as  the  confidential  agent  of  Carranza  notified  the 
owners  of  the  property  that  he  was  going  to  cancel  their  concession. 
Unchecked  he  will  turn  it  over  to  the  Japanese.  I  think  probably 
the  Japanese  and  the  Mexican  problems  wUl  come  before  us  some 
morning  and  will  smite  us  with  double  force.  I  was  told  by  a  man 
of  the  highest  authority  that  Japanese  are  now  in  Mexican  oil  districts- 
and  buying  up  American  oil  claims.  The  Japanese  are  pro-German 
and  always  have  been,  and  they  were  watching  the  issues  of  the  war 
very  closely,  before  taking  a  stand. 

Here  is  a  matter  of  interest  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee, 
from  the  Japanese  paper  called  Dai  Nippon,  of  Tokyo,  of  May  19.  I 
will  read  this  to  you  so  you  can  see  what  their  attitude  is. 

It  goes  on  to  tell  the  resentment  which  the  Japanese  feel  toward 
the  world  for  denying  them  racial  equahty,  and  there  are  chapters 
on  the  making  of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  This  does  not 
relate  directly  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but  it  may  be  interesting  in 
view  of  the  discussion  in  the  Senate. 

Japanese    Press — "Sleeping    on     Firewood     Again" — Ready    to    Withdraw 

FROM  League. 

These  are  the  headlines  of  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Dai  Nippon  magazine  of 
Tokyo  (May,  1919). 

The  word  "Gwashin"  in  the  Japanese  headline  is  thus  translated  in  Gubbins'  Dic- 
tionary, "Literally  'sleeping  on  firewood ';  used  in  the  phrase  taken  from  the  Chinese 
classics  g:wa-shin  shotan  suyu  mo,  ada  wo  hozuru  wo  wasurezu,  sleeping  on  firewood 
and  eating  gall ,  never  for  a  moment  forgets  the  duty  of  avenging  himself  on  his  enemy . ' ' 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  convinced  that  Japan  has  an  ' '  enemy ' '  and  that  she  must 
; '  sleep  on  firewood  and  eat  gall ' '  until  sh  e  can  deal  with  that  enemy.  Who  the  enemy 
is  and  how  Japan  must  prepare  for  him  is  shown  in  the  article,  a  translation  of  which 
follows: 

"Once  three  nations  interfered  with  our  country.  Our  people  slept  on  firewood 
and  ate  gall  for  10  years.t   The  Russian  war  followed.     Happily  we  had  our  revenge. 
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"We  are  now  again  disliked  by  the  Powers.  Our  people  again  have  occasion  to 
sleep  on  firewood  and  eat  gall.  How  long  will  such  things  continue  in  the  world? 
Heaven  knows.    Earth  knows.     All  we  shall  do  is  to  proceed  as  we  believe. 

"The  league  of  nations  aims  at  equality  and  peace  among  all  nations.  Yet  it 
refuses  to  abolish  race  discrimination.  It  dares  not  oppose  bigotry  and  prejudice. 
Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  our  country  should  wear  such  a  mask  of  hypocrisy 
and  injustice  or  submit  to  such  arrogance  and  outrage.  By  all  means  it  is  necessary  for 
us,  if  this  proposition  tails,  to  urge  our  representatives  at  Paris  to  withdraw,  and  to 
take  up  immediately  as  a  people  the  duty  of  preparing  for  revenge  (sleeping  on  fire- 
wood and  eating  gall). 

"In  withdrawing  from  the  league  there  is  a  natural  order  of  procedtire.  "While  we 
should  urge  the  matter  again  in  the  committee  and  before  the  league,  it  is  not  likely 
we  shall  succeed.  In  that  case  all  that  remains  is  to  make  a  great  public  declaration 
and  withdraw  from  the  league.  But  iDefore  that  two  things  might  be  done,  (1)  deter- 
mine the  question  of  peace  before  determining  that  of  the  league;  (2)  defer  the  con- 
clusion of  the  league  for  several  years.  Our  envoys  should  insist  strenuously  on  this 
program.  Among  the  powers  probably  there  will  be  some  who  will  respond  to  this. 
But  if  this  does  not  succeed,  if  they  proceed  to  the  immediate  determination  of  the 
league,  our  country,  though  regretfully,  should  make  its  final  decision  as  above  and 
withdraw  from  the  league. 

"separate   peace    with   GERMANY. 

"Withdrawal  from  the  league  would  naturally  involve  making  a  separate  peace. 
Our  plenipotentiaries  would  immediately  conclude  peace  with  Germany,  and  in 
future,  according  to  circumstances,  an  alliance  should  be  made  (with  Germany). 
The  terms  of  the  separate  peace  will  be  extremely  simple,  merely  the  occupation  of 
Tsingtau  and  the  South  Sea  islands  and  an  indemnity.  One  difficulty  probably  will 
be  encountered,  viz:  The  restraints  put  upon  Germany  by  the  league  m  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  her  colonial  possessions  and  other  general  terms.  In  that  case  we 
shall  be  involved  at  once  in  complications  with  the  league.  Probably  no  agreement 
will  be  possible.  Here  the  need  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  (of  Japan) 
will  first  be  developed. 

"must  fortify  island.^. 

"Supposing  we  were  to  adhere  to  the  league  and  accept  its  conditions,  we  could 
not  fortify  the  South  Sea  islands.  We  would  also  have  to  accept  interference  with 
regard  to  Tsingtau,  receiving  very  little  advantage.  Indeed  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  abandoning  it  (Tsingtau).  On  the  contrary,  if  we  boldly  oppose  the  league  and  act 
decisively  according  to  our  own  belief  Tsingtau  probably  will  be  left  for  us  to  deal 
with  as  we  think  best,  and  we  can  fortify  the  islands  too.  In  the  end  this  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  Japan  (than  membership  in  the  league). " 

Then  there  is  a  chapter  on  fortifymg  the  islands  and  preparing 
themselves  for  this  world  conflict,  where  the  brown  race  will  assert 
by  its  numerical  strength  and  its  borrowed  civilization  its  superiority, 
and  I  believe  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  toward  this  country  is 
one  of  armed  peace.  I  believe  it  is  very  apt  to  take  some  unexpected 
action  at  almost  any  time,  and  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  as  I  have 
told  in  my  interview  which  has  been  placed  in  the  record,  because 
we  are  doing  what  Japan  herself  is  doing  in  protecting  her  people 
against  economic  competition. 

Mr.  E.AKER.  Was  this  article  you  read  published  in  a  Japanese 
newspaper  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  the  translation  of  an  article  from  a 
Japanese  paper  supposed  to  come  from  a  high  ofiicial. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  It  does  not  bear  very  strongly  on  this  discussion, 
but  is  in  point.  I  call  the  Japanese  the  Huns  of  the  East  because 
they  look  ahead,  have  a  continuing  policy  and  dream  of  empire. 

Mr.  Welty.  Is  that  published  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  No;  it  is  a  Tokyo  paper. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  the  Japanese  any  papers  in  this  country  ? 
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Senator  Phelan.  Yes;  they  have  many  papers  in  this  country.  I 
know  of  two  published  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
follow  them.  I  have  excerpts  from  them  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  through  that  source  that  I  learned  the  inside  of  the  Colorado 
situation. 

There  is  a  large  propaganda  in  this  country  whose  headquarters 
are  in  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  City,  called  the  East 
and  West  Bureau,  and  they  issue  circulars  from  there  for  American 
consumption.  But  in  the  Japanese  newspapers  you  get  the  advice 
of  the  Japanese  to  their  own  people  and  it  is  very  illuminating. 
.  The  Japanese  do  not  object  to  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  suggested 
because  they  are  pursuing  the  same  economic  policy  and  protecting 
their  people  by  denying  foreigners  ownership  of  land  and  excluding 
Chinese  who  work  for  less  wages  than  do  the  Japanese  themselves. 
I  will  answer  them  in  this  way:  Let  them  put  themselves  in  our 
place,  and  if  a  foreign  race  was  about  to  invade  their  country  and 
take  the  land  from  the  people,  precipitating  economic  ruin,  they 
would  object  to  it.  Therefore  if  they  put  themselves  in  our  place 
they  can  understand  our  attitude,  which  is  not  one  of  prejudice  nor 
hostility,  but  based  exclusively  upon  the  inherent  right  of  all  people 
to  self-preservation.  If  they  deny  the  premises,  of  course  they  have 
reason  to  complain;  but  I  contend  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  American  communities  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Japan  has  exclusion 
laws? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes;  they  exclude  the  Chinese,  and  within  the 
last  two  or  three  months  I  have  the  records  to  show  how  they  found 
200  Chinese  working  in  one  of  the  shipyards  and  immediately  deported 
them.  They  were  smuggled  in  by  the  shipbuilders  so  that  they 
could  get  laborers  at  10  or  15  cents  a  day  as  against  laborers  at  $1  a 
day  which  was  charged  by  the  Japanese.  Those  Chinese  were 
deported,  and  they  were  deported  on  economic  grounds. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  you  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Japanese  abso- 
lutely ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Not  only  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Japanese 
absolutely  but  of  devising  some  scheme  by  which  their  number  can 
be  diminished  in  America,  and  in  California,  just  as  absolute  exclusion 
has  diminished  practically  the  number  of  Chinese  from  year  to  year. 
I  suppose  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  33  per  cent  of  Chinese  since 
1879. 

Somebody  asked  in  regard  to  the  expression  of  Japanese  opinion. 
I  have  this  from  a  Japanese  paper  published  in  this  country.  I  got 
so  much  of  this  stuff  I  can  not  read  it  all,  but  I  find  something  which 
will  be  of  interest : 

Japanese  Development  by  Concentration — Oppressed  by  Whites  When 
Separated — Should  Make  Permanent  Abodes  in  Unoccupied  Places — 
Rich  Lands  Awaiting  Our  Activities. 

The  above  headlines  of  an  article  in  the  Japanese  paper  "Nichi-Bei"  (Japanese- 
American  News)  of  San  Francisco,  June  3,  are  followed  by  an  interesting  statement 
to  the  effect  that  rich  virgin  lands  in  Stanislaus,  Merced,  and  Madera  Counties  await 
the  coming  of  Japanese  farmers  with  spade  and  hoe.  Mr.  Watanabe,  chief  secretary 
of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  tour  of  investigation,  reported  that  the  territory  in  question  contains  10,000  acres 
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in  the  renter  of  California  of  the  choicest  land,  waiting  for  Japanese  farmers.  He 
said  that  certain  very  influential  persons  (presumably  Japanese)  had  recently  bought 
2,800  acres  of  this  land  and  thus  made  a-beginning  for  Japanese  development  there. 
Hitherto,  according  to  the  report,  Japanese  have  been  unable  to  expand  their 
holdings  with  sufficient  rapidity  because  of  the  oppression  and  opposition  of  white 
men,  the  Japanese  being  too  much  scattered.  Hereafter,  it  is  advised,  they  should 
choose  unoccupied  land  and  concentrate  their  energies,  thus  avoiding  competition 
and  securing  opportunity  for  expansion. 

USB   CITIZENS   AND   PAETNEESHIPS. 

In  order  to  secure  the  land  citizens  should  be  employed  and  partnerships  organized, 
in  this  way  making  programs  more  secure.  Permanent  success  could  be  assured  in 
this  way. 

VOTES    or  JAPANESE   CHILDREN. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  such  a  large  community,  the  American-born 
Japanese  will  be  a  powerful  factor  politically,  electing  their  own  representatives  to 
the  legislature.  The  secretary  regarded  the  outlook  as  exceedingly  hopeful  from 
every  point  of  view  and  urged  that  a  policy  be  adopted  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  rural  Japanese  villages. 

They  are  evading  the  law  like  other  people. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much.  If  you  desire  any  more  infor- 
mation I  will  be  glad  to  bring  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  many  Japanese  have  you  in  California  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  There  is  no  accurate  way  of  determining,  but  all 
sections  have  an  increased  number  of  Japanese,  and  they  are  smug- 
gling them  over  the  border  in  violation  of  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, because  the  border  is  not  protected.  I  heard  from  a  river 
steamboat  captain — T  need  not  mention  his  name — that  a  census 
was  ordered  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  because 
that  question  had  been  raised,  and  they  went  up  and  down  the  river, 
in  the  river  country  where  there  are  a  great  many  Japanese  near  the 
State  capital  at  Sacramento,  where  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  the 
schools  are  Japanese.  He  said  it  was  amusing  to  him  because  they 
had 'to  hire  his  boat  and  his  men  went  on  shore  and  they  went  on 
islands  where  he  knew  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  Japanese,  and 
he  said  they  came  out  with  a  report  that  there  were  6  or  8  or  10  there. 
He  said  they  rang  a  bell  and  waited  for  the  Japanese  to  come  to  the 
door,  and  there  would  be  6  or  8  of  them  who  would  make  their 
appearance,  and  they  would  be  put  down  as  the  number  of  Japanese 
at  that  place.  He  said  it. was  very  obvious  they  were  not  looking  for 
the  complete  number,  and  it  was  a  false  census.  They  were  trying 
to  hold  down  the  number  so  as  not  to  cause  any  alarm. 

I  should  say  there  would  be  between  80,000  and  90,000  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  per  cent  is  that  of  your  total  population? 

Senator  Phelan.  Of  our  adult  population  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  think  we  have  a  registration  out  there  of 
1,200,000.  The  population  of  the  State,  men,  women  and  children, 
is  supposed  to  be  about  3,200,000. 

I  can  give  you  the  area  of  the  State,  which  is  about  154,000  square 
miles.  Take  the  whole  population,  and  then  take  the  area  of  the 
State;  will  we  say  that  80,000  people  are  not  a  menace?  Certainly 
they  are  a  menace,  and  they  are  progressively  growing  greater,  and 
they  are  reproducing  themselves,  and  they  take  the  best  lands.     A 
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very  small  percentage  of  California  is  this  highly  fertile  land,  a  very 
small  percentage  out  of  the  154,000  square  miles.  We  have  mountain 
ranges,  great  waste  lands;  but  they  have  taken  the  best  lands,  and 
they  have  probably  one-quarter  of  the  best  land  in  their  possession 
now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  have  actually  purchased  it? 

Senator  Phfxan.  'They  lease  it  or  purchase  it. 

This  movement  is  going  on  with  alarming  rapidity.  It  has  come 
up  to  the  people  in  the  communities  very  hard  in  the  last  few  years, 
since  1913,  when  they  passed  that  law.  They  are  getting  possession 
of  the  land,  they  are  wonderful  producers,  they  are  making  lots  of 
money  and  they  are  swelling  the  State  statistics.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  "to  see  what  a  wonderful  country  we  have  under  intensive  culti- 
vation. My  point  is  that  it  is  of  no  value  to  us  if  the  white  popula- 
tion is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Knutson.  When  they  settle  in  any  large  numbers  in  a  com- 
munity, they  drive  all  the  white  people  out  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Absolutely;  they  go  right  through  like  a  plague. 
They  go  into  a  very  desirable  residence  district  in  San  Francisco 
and  everybody  else  moves  out.     There  is  no  assimilation. 

We  have  had  this  race  problem  for  50  years  in  California.  If  there 
is  any  way  of  putting  them  on  an  equality  in  all  respects,  we  would 
do  it;  we  treat  them  with  the  utmost  respect.  The  Japanese  diplo- 
matic officers  and  consuls  are  splendid  fellows,  and  are  highly  cul- 
tivated. We  have  no  race  prejudice.  It  is  an  economic  proposition 
because  the  races  are  nonassimilable,  and  we  can  never  have  that 
equality. 

A  democracy  is  found  on  equality,  but  there  can  be  no  equality 
when  there  can  not  be,  ultimately,  intermarriage  among  the  people 
of  a  community.  It  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  American 
institutions,  and  in  a  country  like  oui's,  where  the  Government 
consists  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  if  we  deteriorate  the  people  by 
bringing  them  against  impossible  competition  we  destroy  the  factors 
for  making  the  union  great  and  strong.  We  must  have  our  first 
consideration  for  the  quality  of  our  population,  and  we  must  rigor- 
ously exclude  those  who  do  not  understand,  who  refuse  to  xmder- 
stand,  American  institutions  and  blend  with  us. 

Mr.  Knutson.  When  Japan  has  an  exclusion  law  against  the 
Chinese  she  should  not  object  to  our  having  an  exclusion  law  against 
Japanese  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  No.  She  has  no  diplomatic  objection  to  make, 
in  view  of  that  fact. 

I  think  the  situation  is  highly  favorble  now  for  action  and  that 
principle  has  been  established,  unquestionably,  in  international  law, 
and  also  in  the  peace  conference,  that  immigration  is  a  domestic 
question,  and  if  you  believe  what  I  said,  it  is  a  very  grave  menace.  It 
is  our  duty  to  exclude  the  Japanese  for  economic  reasons.  Their 
competition  is  deadly  and  their  nonassimibility  established.  Here- 
tofore the  Japanese  have  objected  to  the  discrimination,  but  God 
made  them  so,  and  it  is  in  the  natm-e  of  things.  If  we  were  to  swallow 
them  and  could  assimilate  them  as  an  American  community,  it  would 
be  well  and  good,  but  we  can  not  do  it.  They  therefore  should  not 
complain  except  against  the  decrees  of  nature. 

They  complain  against  the  high  standards  we  have  established  for 
labor,  against  the  leisure  we  try  to  give  our  people,  with  eight  hoiirs 
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of  work,  eight  hours  of  play,  and  eight  hours  of  rest,  with  theaters  and 
churches  and  healthy  surroundings,  and  with  a  frolic  in  the  country 
and  in  the  park.  Our  people  are  demanding  more  and  more  some  of 
the  joys  of  life,  but  this  sort  of  competition  absolutely  precludes  that. 

Mr.  Knutson.  The  tendency  in  this  country  is  toward  a  shorter 
labor  day  rather  than  a  longer  day  ?      " 

Senator  Phelan.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Knxjtson.  If  we  were  thrown  in  competition  with  those  people 
there  would  be  an  opposite  tendency  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  I  think  it  is  very  astonishing  the  way  they  are 
invading  the  crafts.  That  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  These  men  are  capable  of  entering  the  crafts, 
and  they  are  allowing  one  of  them  to  sit  in  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  although  he  iS  down  there  as  a  nonvoting 
member,  and  some  of  the  members  were  discussing  the  question. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  mean  at  Atlantic  City  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  -Yes;  there  was  a  Japanese  sitting  with  them. 
They  are  invading  every  circle.  I  said  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Federation,  "What  is  that  man  doing?"  He  said,  "We  are  watching 
him.  He  is  seeking  information  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
labor  of  Japan,  but  we  doubt  his  sincerity." 

Mr.  White.  The  Japanese,  I  gather,  do  not  show  any  strong  dis- 
position:, generally,  to  adopt  American  standards  or  maintain  those 
standards  of  living  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  No;  they  unfortunately  do  not.  The  men  work- 
ing in  the  fields  live  on  little  or  nothing.  Their  diet  is  very  sparse,  and 
their  house  is  a  hovel.  But  as  they  acquire  money,  in  the  cities,  you 
wiH  see  them  dressing  better,  looking  better,  and  living  better,  and 
those  are  the  men  who  have  made  their  money,  and  they  are  engaged 
in  Commercial  business  in  the  cities,  where  they  sell  to  their  nationals. 
But  the  laborer  in  the  field  is  abandoned  whoUy  to  incessant  work  and 
does  not  have  any  social  betterment  at  all. 

Mr.  Knutson.  What  is  the  average  size  of  a  Japanese  family  in 
America?     Have  you  any  statistics  on  that? 

Senator  Phelan.  I  have  no  statistics.  I  understand,  however, 
that  they  are  very  prolific,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  because  of  the 
large  importation  of  these  women,  the  business  of  breeding  has  just 
begun,  and  you  will  see  the  little  Japanese,  no  end  of  children,  of  all 
ages.  These  statistics  show  that  in  1906  there  were  only  317  births, 
•v^ile  last  year  there  were  over  4,000.  To  be  exact,  in  1906  there 
were  317,  while  in  1917  there  were  4,108  births. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  the  committee  is  very  much  indebted  to 
you  for  the  time  you  have  given  us  and  for  your  statement. 

Senator  Phelan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Committee  of  1,000,  known  as 
the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation, 
^^rhich  program  is  set  out  in  the  proposed  bill  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Gulick  ? 
.    Senator  Phelan.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  the  methods  of  the 
organization,  as  to  what  they  are  doing,  or  where  they  are  getting 
their  finances  ?  .       <;    • 

Senator  Phelan.  I  know  the  Japanese  Government  itself  is 
financiner  many  of  these  movements  in  the  interest  of  the  Japanese. 
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They  are  deeply  concerned  in  a  desire  to  maintain  this  colony  which 
is  tributary  to  the  fatherland.  I  have  evidence  in  a  letter  which  I 
could  possibly  produce,  showing  that  the  Japanese  Government  had 
an  agent  in  this  country  and  he  reported  to  them  all  these  activities. 
But  there  is  no  use  of  connecting  up  the  Japanese  Government  with 
this.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  leading  men  of 
Japan  are  all  behind  the  Japanese  propaganda,  which  has  been  very 
extensive  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  very  successful.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  should  involve  the  Japanese  Government  in  that  matter 
at  all. 

But  when  you  mentioned  that  association  and  other  associations, 
I  know  the  propaganda  is  officially  countenanced.  They  are  seeking 
certain  things,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  They  are  seeking  other  things 
in  California,  and  other  things  in  Colorado.  But  I  think  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  defeat  that  is  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  for 
the  reason  for  our  laws,  which  are  not  based  upon  prejudice. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  do  not  mean  to  infer  by  your  answer  that  the 
Federa  Council  of  Churches  is  receiving  money  from  Japanese 
sources  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  will  tell  you 
this,  that  they  might  receive  money  without  knowing  it.  I  will  give 
you  an  example  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  was  a  great  banquet  organized  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
reception  of  the  Japanese  fiiiancial  commission.  They  sent  over  five 
or  SIX  commissions  during  the  war.  They  were  unlike  the  other 
countries;  they  were  not  content  with  one  or  two  commissions,  but 
they  sent  five  or  six.  This  was  a  financial  commission  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  I  was  invited  to  be  present  and  to  make  an  address.  But 
I  declined,  saying  I  had  an  engagement  at  another  place. 

The  banquet  was  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion of  California,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Americans.  They  had 
a  long  list  of  names. 

Not  content  with  my  declination,  they  went  to  the  friend  who  had 
invited  me  to  dinner  and  got  him  to  ask  me  to  cancel  it  in  order  that 
I  might  attend  the  banquet.  I  had  said  as  diplomatically  as  I 
could  "I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  another  engagement,"  but 
they  canceled  that  engagement  and  it  was  up  to  me  AWiether  I  should 
go  or  not,  and  I  said,  "I  will  go,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  but 
I  will  not  speak."  So  I  was  the  only  man  at  the  speaker's  table  who 
did  not  speak.     I  was  curious  to  see  how  they  tackled  the  problem. 

In  that  room,  which  was  perfectly  decorated,  were  the  best  people 
in  San  Francisco,  seated  at  the  tables.  I  asked  some  of  them  after- 
wards whether  they  paid  for  their  dinner,  which  was  a  very  elaborate 
dinner.  They  said,  "No,  we  were  invited  here."  I  said,  "Are  you 
a  member  of  the  Japanese  Association?"  They  said,  "No,  we  are 
not  members." 

I  said  this  is  extraordinary.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  tribute  of 
the  California  members  of  the  Japanese  Association  to  the  visiting 
members  of  the  commission.  Somebody  on  the  inside  told  me  that 
they  had  no  funds  that  were  not  contributed  by  Japanese ;  that  there 
was  practically  no  American  Association  which  contributed  funds; 
that  these  people  attended  the  banquet  as  invited  guest's,  and  that 
they  did  not  believe  the  visiting  guests  were  under  any  illusion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  entertainment. 
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In  other  words,  the  Japanese  were  entertaining  themselves.  They 
brought  by  that  very  attractive  means  to  a  beautiful  banquet,  the 
very  best  people  of  San  Francisco,  and  thus  prepared  their  receptive 
ears  for  justifications  of  Japan's  policy  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  love  of  the  Japanese,  particularly  for  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  love  very  much  like  the  love  of  the  indiscreet  lover  who  said, 
"I  love  the  very  ground  father  Owens." 

Mr.  Welty.  Your  answer  does  not  mean  to  impl5[  that  any  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Imimgration 
Legislation,  with  headquarters  at  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City,  of  which  Hamilton  Holt  is  chairman,  and  Sidney  L. 
Gulick  is  secretary,  has  received  any  money  from  Japanese  sources  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  organization  at  all. 
Holt  is  an  editorial  writer,  I  think,  on  the  Independent,  and  he  is  a 
Japanese  apologist  and  has  been  as  long  as  I  have  known  of  him. 
Mr.  Gulick  is  well  known  to  you.  They  have  been  in  this  business  of 
propaganda  for  a  long  time.  I  have  no  knowledge,  at  any  rate,  of 
any  support  being  given  to  them  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
I  do  not  laiow  whether  they  either  admit  it  or  deny  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  for  the  record  that  Dr.  Gulick 
has  specifically  denied  that. 

Senator  Phelan,  I  accept  that  denial. 

Mr.  Eakee.  It  is  self-evident  that  somebody  is  paying  for  the 
expenses,  and  we  would  like  to  know  the  facts  as  to  how  the  com- 
mittee receives  its  funds. 

Senator  Phelan.  Then  I  should  think  the  committee  could  very 
easily  send  for  the  treasurer  of  the  organization  and  get  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Welty.  He  is  here  now. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  Hamilton  Holt  is  the  son  of 
former  Judge  Holt  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New  York, 
for  a  long  number  of  years  the  senior  judge  of  New  York;  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  Holt  is  the  editor  of  the  Independent,  a  weekly  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and  he  ranks  very  high 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  gentleman,  in  New  York  City.  He  has  been 
frequently  appointed  as  receiver  by  the  United  States  Court  by  all  of 
the  judges.  My  firm  as  well  as  myself  have  acted  as  his  attorneys  in 
a  number  of  those  cases,  and  I  personally  doubt  whether  Mr.  Holt 
would  have  received  pay  from  the  Japanese  Government  for  the 
expression  of  his  views. 

Mr.  Kakek.  Is  it  not  always  better  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  where 
there  is  an  organization  of  so  many  members  to  know  where  the  funds 
come  from? 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Macfarland,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  here,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  him  now. 

STATEMEITT  OF  REV.  CHARLES  S.  MACFARIAND,  GENERAL 
SECRETARY,  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Macfarland,  will  you  state  your  full  name 
and  the  position  you  occupy. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  My  name  is  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  I  am  general 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
whose  national  ofiice  is  at  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 
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I  came  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  saw  an  article 
in  the  newspapers,  evidently  carried  by  the  Associated  Press,  that 
certain  members  of  the  committee  had  made  inquiries  in  this  cUrec- 
tion,  as  to  Dr.  Gulick's  relationship  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  especially  with  regard  to  anyfinancial 
relationships  that  might  exist. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  the  one  person  initiallj-  responsible  for  bringing 
Dr.  Gulick  into  relationship  with  the  Federal  Council,  and  inasmuch 
as  I  have  personally  attended  to  the  financial  operations  from  the 
very  beginning,  I  thought  possibly  that  some  information  that  I 
could  give  might  be  as  accurate  as  that  which  has  been  given. 

Taking  it  briefly — and  I  can  do  it  briefly  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  these  two  volumes  the  whole  story  of  the 
commission  on  relations  with  Japan  is  told  from  A  to  Z,  and  what  its 
procedure  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  if  you  want  it  in  detail 
you  can  find  it  there. 

I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1913 
Dr.  Gulick  came  to  America  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  Japan  and  came  with  a  request  from  them 
that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  should  appoint  a  representative 
commission  that  would  take  up  the  whole  question  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations,  and  do  what  it  might  to  discuss  them 
from  a  Christian  noint  of  view  and  do  what  it  might  to  being  to 
bear  the  light  of  Christian  principles  upon  them. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  received  Dr.  Gulick  in  December, 
1913,  and  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Mr.  Warren 
Olney,  jr.,  secretary  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  and  Dr. 
Shailer  Math<fws,  and  that  resulted  in  securing  a  hearing  for  Dr. 
Gulick  representing  these  missionaries.  That  was  carried  on  for 
three  months,  and  then  the  administration  committee  of  the  Council 
complied  with  that  requfst  and  appointed  a  commission  on  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  That,  however,  is  merely  following  the  procedure 
of  the  council,  because  we  had  also  a  commission  on  relations  with 
the  French  and  with  the  Belgians  and  with  the  Russians,  and  it  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  general  pohcy  when  any  question  comes  up 
between  the  Christian  churches  in  these  nations  and  our  own  to 
appoint  such  a  commission  to  consider  them.  That  commission  was 
appointed  and  continued  in  existence.  1  was  the  secretary  of  it. 
Dr.  Gulick  being  in  the  natm-e  of  a  representative  of  it,  and  an  advi- 
sory secretary. 

That  went  on  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  question  of 
oriental  relationship  was  enlarged  in  such  a  way  that  the  council 
changed  it  and  made  a  comnaission  on  relations  with  the  Orient. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Gulick  as  advisory  secretary,  representing,  per- 
haps we  might  say,  the  Japanese  interest  in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, Fletcher  S.  Brockman,  whose  relationship  with  China  had  been 
much  the  same  as  Dr.  Gulick's  relationship  was  with  Japan,  was  added 
as  an  advisory  secretary.  So  we  had  attached  to  this  commission 
on  relations  with  the  Orient  two  advisory  secretaries,  one  from  China 
and  the  other  a  missionary  from  Japan.  I  ought  to  make  clear  that 
the  committee  for  constructive  immigration  Rgislation  is  a  totallj- 
independerit  unit,  for  which  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  assumes 
no  responsibility,  and  yet  in  fuU  frankness  I  ought  also  to  say  that 
the  Commission  on  Relations  with  the  Orient  has  authorized  Dr. 
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Gulick  to  serve  as  the  secretary  of  that  body,  if  he  so  chooses,  but 
that  is  his  own  indepeadent  relationship.  Usually  the  employed 
secretaries  of  our  organization,  if  they  are  going  to  become  secre- 
taries of  any  other  organizations,  have  that  matter  brought  before 
the  council  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  that 
arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Dr.  Gulick  is  an 
employed  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Macfaeland.  He  is  an  employed  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Cotmcil,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  become  secretary  of  this  other 
organization  and  draw  a  salary  from  it.  That  is  one  thing  we  do 
not  permit.  We  may  permit  some  of  our  salaried  secretaries  to 
engage  in  some  matters  they  are  interested  in,  but  under  no  con- 
sideration are  they  permitted  to  draw  two  salaries.  It  was  with 
that  restriction  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  that  work,  if  he  chose 
to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  say  that  because  I  have  read  the  records  of  your  hearings 
and  I  note  some  statements  by  Mr.  Raker  which  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  have  me  correct.  His  statements  seeming  to  imply  that  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  assumed  responsibility  for  the  committee 
I  mentioned.  The  Federal  Council  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
that  committee  whatever,  and  we  would  not  do  so  because  the 
coimcil  would  feel  that  questions  of  the  kind  they  are  considering 
are  so  distinctively  economic  that  any  committee  going  into  them 
should  be  a  committee  that  has  Hebrews  and  any  other  people  on 
it  rather  than  a  committee  made  up  of  Protestant  church  members. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  to  go  into  the  procedure  of  the 
Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan,  or  the  Commission  on  Rela- 
tions with  the  Orient,  because  Dr.  Gulick  is  the  secretary  who  is 
charged-  with  interpreting  that  work,  and  my  relationship  to  that 
particular .  commission  is  purely  administrative  and  in  that  rela- 
tionship I  have  been  responsible  from  the  very  beginning.  T  was 
responsible  for  securing  the  first  funds  secured  to  meet  Dr.  Gulick's 
expenses,  and  have  been  personally  responsible  ever  since  that  time 
as  I  am  for  the  entire  budget  for  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  amounting  to  about  $300,000  a  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  along  here  a  statement 
which  is  brief,  and  yet  I  think  sufficiently  accurate  in  itself.  I  may 
say,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  that  this  is  a  transcript  of  the  books 
made  on  yesterday,  "and  a  transcript  of  books  which  were  audited, 
and  it  bears  the  marks  of  an  auditing  committee  and  also  bears  the 
marks  of  an  audit  by  a  public  certified  accountant. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  suggest  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  statement  be  put 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  statement  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statemert  referred  to  is  as  follows  :1 

Financial  Statement  op:  (I)  The  Original  Special  Committee  on  Relations 
WITH  Japan,  (II)  Subsequent  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan,  (III) 
Subsequent  Commission  on  Relations  with  the  Orient. 

In  accordance  with  action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Clirist  in  America,  at  Baltimore,  December  3  to  5,  1913,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a  hearing  for  Dr.  Gulick,  representing  mission- 
aries of  Japan. 

14205.'! — 19 14 
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The  funds  for  the  initial  expense  .were  secured  from  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation. 
This  was  the  procedure  up  to  April  4,  1914. 

COMMrSSION   ON   RELATIONS   WITH  JAPAN,  1914. 

The  commission  on  relations  with  Japan  was  appointed  April  30,  1914.  For  the 
balance  of  the  year  the  funds  were  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  Federal  Council 
Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration. 

The  resources  of  the  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  came  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Church  Peace  Union. 
Receipts: 

Prom  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation $2, 050. 40 

From  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration. 2. 048.  60 

4, 099. 00 

Expenses: 

Printing,  postage,  and  stationery 731. 00 

H.  A.  Millis,  salary  and  expense 823.  -50 

Dr.  Gulick,  expenses 1,  722. 67 

Miscellaneous 822. 20 

4, 099. 37 

Dr.  Gulick's  salary  of  $3,000  was  paid  by  the  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration, 
of  which  he  was  an  associate  secretary. 

COMMISSION    ON    RELATIONS   WITH  JAPAN",  1915. 

Receipts: 

From  treasury  of  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  (from  trustees 
of  Church  Peace  Union) .f5,  875.  56 

Expenses; 

Embassy  to  Japan — travel,  printing,  and  all  ex^penses 2,  612. 70 

Exjjense  of  meetings 103. 55 

Incidentals 100. 82 

Printing  and  literature 1,  542.  IT 

Travel ,. .  573.  68 

Multigraphing,  typewriting 281. 08 

Stationery,  postage,  etc 2:i6.  56 

University  of  Chicago,  for  substitute  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Sliailer 

Mathews 425. 00 

5,  875. 56 

Dr.  Gulick's  salary  of  S3, 000  was  paid  him  a.s  associate  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Peace  and  Arbitration. 

COJIMTSSION    0.\    RELATION.?    WITH  JAPAN,  1916. 

Receipts: 

From  the  treasury  of  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  (from  trus- 
tees of  Church  Peace  Union) $752. 65 

Expenses; 

I^^inting Q98.00 

Miscellaneous 54. 65 

752. 65 

The  $4,000  salary  and  the  expenses  of  Dr.  Gulick  were  paid  by  the  World  Alliance 
ol  the  Churches  for  International  Friendship,  of  which  he  was  secretary. 
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COMMISSION    ON   RELATIONS   WITH   THE   ORIENT,  1917. 

Receipts: 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill  (irom  trustees  of 
Church  Peace  Union) $1, 187. 05 

Expenses: 

Printing '. 510.  00 

Wages 21 5.  00 

Miscellaneous 462.-05 

1,187.05 

Diuing  1917  Dr.  Gulick's  salary  of  $4,000  and  his  expenses  were  paid  by  the  World 
Alliance  of  Churches  for  International  Friendship,  of  which  he  was  secretary. 

COMMISSION   ON    RELATIONS   WITH   THE    ORIENT,  1918. 

Receipts: 

Received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Church  Peace  Union $5,  000. 00 

Other  sources,  literature,  etc 690. 05 

5,  690. 0& 

Expenses: 

Wages 809.  50- 

Travel 237. 89 

Administration,  stenographers,  etc 1,  227. 21 

Printing,  postage,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous 3,  020. 46 

Rent ; , 395. 00 

5,  690. 06 

During  1918  the  salary  of  $4,000  and  the  expenses  of  Dr.  Gxilick  were  paid  by  the 
World  Alliance  of  theVhurches  for  International  Friendship,  of  which  he  was  sec-, 
tary. 

COMMISSION   ON   RELATIONS    WITH   THE    ORIENT,  1919, 

Receipts  (up  to  June  i): 

From  trustees  of  Church  Peace  Union $1,  500. 00" 

Literature 45. 15 

1,  545. 15 

Expenses: 

Dr.  Gulick,  salary r 1,  666. 65 

Wages 106. 00 

Printing  and  miscellaneous 425.  71 

2,  398.  36 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  think  all  I  need  to  do  is  to  go  briefly  over  this 
and  answer  any  questions  any  member  of  the  committee  may  desire 
to  ask  in  reference  to  it. 

You  will  note  that  the  present  commission  has  gone  through  thre& 
states,  first  as  a  special  committee,  and  then  as  the  commission  on 
relations  with  Japan,  and  then  as  a  commission  on  relations  covering 
the  whole  Orient,  and  I  may  say  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
concerns  with  which  the  commission  are  dealing  are  the  concerns  of  the 
Korean  situation.  I  say  that  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  treatment  on 
the  part  of  this  commission.  It  is  no  longer  a  commission  on  relations 
with  Japan,  it  is  a  commission  that  covers  all  interests  in  the  Orient. 

This  statement  is  intended  to  be  complete,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  needs  to  be  made  more  complete  or  more  clear  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  that.  - 
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The  Chairman.  To  save  time,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  in  the 
beginning  that  this  committee  in  its  effort  to  understand  the  so-called 
Gulick  plan  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  immigration  was  impelled 
to  go  into  the  work  a  little  bit  because  of  the  activity  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation.  And  I  may  say 
also,  speaking  for  myself,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  that  led  to  the  question 
as  to  the  relations,  if  any,  between  these  two  organizations,  and  led 
also  to  the  question  as  to  the  financing  of  one  as  a  part  of  the  other. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  these  "tentative  proposals  for  constructive 
immigration  legislation "  contained  in  the  pamphlet  marked  "Confi- 
dential, not  for  publication,"  sent  out  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  the  original  organization 
consisting  of  nine  men,  with  Dr.  Gulick  as  secretary  pro  tempore — 
if  the  printing  and  circulating  of  that  circular  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Macfakland.  That  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
because  Dr.  Gulick  himself  raised  a  special  fund  of  something  like 
$2,000  to  start  this  thing,  and  exactly  what  the  modus  operandi  was 
he  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you.  That  was  a  thing  for  which  T  had 
no  responsibility,  and  therefore  T  have  not  brou^t  that  into  my 
report.  I  do  know,  however,,  that  he  raised  a  special  fund,  which  I 
thmk  amounted  to  about  $2,000,  to  give  that  committee  a  start:  but 
just  how  far  that  might  be  considered,  in  view  of  the  vote  of  our 
commission,  authorizing  him  to  act  as  secretary,  ^ow  far  that  might 
make  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  responsibility  would  be  difficult 
to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question. 

Dr.  Gtn.icK.  May  I  make  a  statement  right  there '( 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Gulick.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  that  pamphlet,  all  the  postage, 
all  the  secretarial  work,  was  not  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Coimcil  at 
all,  was  not  paid  out  of  its  funds,  but  it  was  paid  out  of  a  special 
fund  I  raised. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  have  a  knowledge,  or  did  its  executive  committee  have 
a  knowledge,  of  the  plans  and  preparations  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Constructive  Immigration.  Legislation  ? 

Mr.  Macparland.  Yes;  and  approved  them.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
prove it  after  it  was  organized,  but  approved  the  idea  of  organizing 
some  such  committee.  That  is  as  far  as  it  went.  It  did  not  go  into 
the  question  after  the  committee  was  organized.  Then  it  did  what 
it  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
thoroughly  understand  that  this  plan  ran  primarily  to  a  percentage 
restriction  on  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Well,  that  was  gone  into.  As  I  recall  the  vote 
in  the  commission.  Dr.  Gulick  suggested  that  the  whole  question  we 
were  dealing  with  was  one  that  necessarily  related  itself  to  the  whole 
immigration  question,  and  he  said  to  our  commission  that  we  ought 
to  have  that  question  gone  into  to  see  if  we  could  not  equalize  the 
whole  matter  of  immigration  in  some  way  in. order  to  meet  the  whole 
problem.  The  commission  voted  that  while  that  was  probably  or 
undoubtedly  true,  the  commission  itself  would  not  be  competent  to 
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fo  into  that  question,  and  they  advised  that  if  that  (juestiGn  was  to 
e  gone  into  it  be  gone  into  by  some  nonecclesiastical  committee, 
the  formation  of  which  they  would  approve,  and  the  relationship  of 
Dr.  Gulick  to  which  they  would  approve.  It  ended  there.  Dr. 
Gulick  and  others  then  went  ahead  and  organized  this  committee. 
The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  have  assumed  no  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  have  any 
more  knowledge  than  that  which  was  put  forward  in  the  detailed 
statement  of  the  committee  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  legislation,  (1) 
the  regulation  of  immigration;  (2)  the  registration  of  aliens;  (3)  the 
distribution  of  immigrants;  (4)  the  education  of  aliens  for  American 
life;  (5)  the  protection  of  aliens  by  the  Federal  Government;  (6) 
the  naturalization  of  aliens  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  think  they  would  undoubtedly  personally,  all 
of  them,  have  approved  that;  but  they  have  never  as  a  commission 
approved  that  particular  program. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  commission  knew  that  this  committee 
was  to  go  a  little  further  than  those  six  statements  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  That  question  was  never  gone  into;  it  was  never 
discussed.  The  commission  dropped  the  matter  by  saying,  "We 
approve  of  such  a  committee  being  organized,  but  we  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  should  assume  responsibility  for  it." 
That  is  where  it  ended,  so  that  the  committee  is  clearly  independent, 
and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  would  disclaim  any  responsi- 
bility for  what  that  committee  may  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Federal  council  had  a  meeting.  Dr. 
Gulick  appeared  and  wrote  the  resolution  finally  adopted  oy  the 
council  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Not  Dr.  Gulick  alone;  his  committee  associated 
with  him,  although  when  there  are  resolutions  on  which  he  has  expert 
knowledge,  undoubtedly  he  has  a  ^ery  large  hand  in  framing  the 
resolutions. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  made  here  by  Dr.  Gulick  himself 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  draft  of  the  resolution  was  made  by  himself? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  you  mean  by  the  commission  is  the  Federal 
council  designating  Dr.  Gulick  and  a  certain  number  of  men  to  take 
up  the  question  of  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No;  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  itseK  did 
not;  its  commission  on  relations  with  the  Orient  did.  That  is  a 
department  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  a  commission  on 
the  Orient « 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then  that  commission  of  the  Federal'  Council  of 
Churches  authorized  a  subcommittee  to  act  on  Oriental  relations  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
have  tried  to  make  the  provision  clear. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Make  irdear. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  It  approved  the  commission's  idea  of  some  such 
a  committee  and  authorized  Dr.  Gulick,  if  he  choose,  in  his  personal 
capacity,  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Eaker.  It  never  did  appoint  a  commission;  that  is,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches,  or  the  council  of  the  Federal  council  ? 
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Mr.  Macfarland.  On  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacfarlA-ND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  quite  get  that  yet. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  is  a  commission  on  relations  with  the  Orient 
which  is  a  part  of  the  general  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  in 
America.     Those  gentlemen 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  not  what  he  says  at  all.  So  these  men  named 
here  on  the  pamphlet  that  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  were  not  desig- 
nated ia  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  any  part  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  selected  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  suspect  Dr.  Gulick  is  the  man  who  advised 
that  those  men  be  selected.  But  that  was  done  on  their  own  personal 
responsibility.  There  are  names  there  that  have  no  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Coimcil  of  Churches,  and,  I  think,  are  not  even  Evangelical 
Church  members. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  my  particular  interest  ia  endeav- 
oring to  ascertain  how  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  set  up  comes  somewhat 
from  the  fact  that  at  about  the  time  Dr.  Gulick  returned  to  the  United 
States  I  was  interested  in  the  proposed  alliance  of  Aryan  races,  so- 
called,  and  we  endeavored  to  get  up  an  association  along  those  lines. 
That  is  the  plan  which  is  now  the  basis  of  the  agreement  of  the  so- 
called  white  races,  and  Dr.  Gulick,  then  recently  returned,  came  to 
visit  me  to  see  about  the  development  of  that,  and  in  one  of  his  books 
devoted  a  chapter  to  that.  I  want  to  explain  with  regard  to  the 
matter  I  was  trying  to  develop  that  a  good  part  of  it  is  about  the  same 
as  our  conception  with  regard  to  our  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into  that  at  all.  I 
can  only  say  this,  that  among  99  out  of  a  100  of  the  active  members 
of  our  churches.  Dr.  Gulick's  name  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  house- 
hold word  for  25  years,  and  questions  would  not  enter  their  heads 
that  might  naturally  enter  the  heads  of  other  people  who  might  not 
have  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  is  anxious  to  indorse  in  a  broad  way  some  plan  that  might 
lead  to  better  immigration  and  naturahzation  laws,  but  dechnes  to 
be  tied  up  with  any  detail  that  might  make  any  disturbance  among 
its  own  people  in  the  United  States.     Is  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  That  is  it  exactly.  We  have  tried  to  find  the 
border  line  between  the  declaration  of  the  broad  moral  principles  on 
which  things  should  be  decided,  but  not  go  into  particular  economic 
details.  We  try  to  find  the  border  line.  We  do  not  always  find  it, 
but  that  is  the  attempt,  and  this  is  an  illustration  of  that  attempt  to 
keep  ourselves  to  the  broader  principles  involved  rather  than  go  into 
economic  details. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  churches  should,  in  the  course  of 
time,  send  petitions  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  those 
members  on  receiving  those  petitions  would  have  a  right  to  beheve 
that  the  church  membership  had  not  gone  further  into  this  matter  of 
immigration  and  naturalization  than  tiie  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Federal  council  ? 
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Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say,  as  illustrating  that  matter, 
than  even  before  I  decided  to  add  my  own  recommendation  for  the 
organization  of  a  cormnission  on  relations  with  Japan,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  come  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the  White  House, 
not  to  ask  them  what  we  should  do,  because  we  do  that,  but  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the  matter  at  this  tkne. 
We  try  to  keep  within  our  realm  of  the  subject,  and  to  keep  free  from 
political  or  economic  entanglements.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do,  and 
what  I  think  we  did  in  this  case.  The  financing  of  it  Dr.  Gulick  can 
report  to  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  statement  you  have  presented  to  us  here 
with  regard  to  the  money  received  and  the  sources  of  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  committee  for  constructive  immigration  legislation? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  that  Dr.  GuHck  and  his 
own  committee  are  responsible  for.  I  do  not  even  know  that  this 
needs  to  be  gone  over  in  detail  to  know  that  all  funds  have  been 
received  from  one  source,  namely  from  the  Federal  council's  com- 
mission on  peace  and  arbitration,  which  is  another  commission  of  the 
Federal  council  that  agreed  to  finance  the  commission  on  relations 
with  Japan,  and  that  the  funds  from  that  commission  come  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  which  was  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  witk  the  exception  of  $2,050  to  start  the  thing.  When  I 
had  need  of  funds  to  start  the  thing  and  we  did  not  have  any  funds 
at  that  moment,  I  went  to  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  asked  them  to 
finance  the  thing  until  we  could  get  it  under  way.  From  that  time  on 
you  will  note  it  has  been  financed  entirely  through  the  Federal 
council's  commission  on  peace  and  arbitration,  now  called  the 
commission  on  international  justice  and  good  will,  and  that  those 
funds  come  in  turn  by  appropriation  from  the  Church  Peace  Union. 
Every  dollar,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  amounts  from  the  sale 
of  literature,  once  in  a  while,  has  come  from  those  sources. 

Your  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  also  that  these  reports 
of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  commission  on  relations  with 
Japan  and  the  commission  on  relations  with  the  Orient  do  not  include 
any  salary  to  Dr.  Gulick.  I  have  therefore  made  a  note  that  Dr. 
Giuick's  salary,  which  was  at  first  $3,000  and  then  later  $4,000,  was 
paid  by  the  commission  on  peace  and  arbitration,  of  which  he  was  an 
associate  secretary. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  is  that  commission  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  It  is  now  called  the  commission  on  international 
justice  and  good  will.  It  deals  with  the  general  question  of  what  its 
name  implies. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  another  organization  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Another  commission  of  the  council,  entirely 
separate.  The  -work  of  the  Federal  Coxmcil  of  Churches  is  done  by 
departments,  which  we  call  commissions.  There  is  a  coramission 
which  is  a  group  of  representative  men  from  various  denominations 
all  over  the  country,  ■\wiich  has  been  appointed  to  take  up  questions 
of  how  the  churches  can  further  international  relations  between  the 
nations  generally.  Then  there  is  another  commission  that  takes  up 
questions  with  relation  to  the  Orient,  and  Dr.  Gulick  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  on  the  commission  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  that 
commission  paid  his  salary.  That  is  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
appear  among  the  expenditures. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  does  that  commission  obtain  its  funds  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  From  the  organization  I  told  you  about  from 
the  Church  Peace  Union. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  do  they  obtain  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  From  a  fund  of  12,000,000  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
placed  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  comes  from  the  Carnegie  fund,  practically  all  of  it  ? 

Ml'.  Macfarland.  Yes;  I  really  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
is  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  the  matter.  There  have  been  no  other 
funds  of  any  kind  from  any  source  whatever.  There  is  absolutely  no 
more  relationship  between  the  financing  of  this  commission  and 
Japan  or  anybody  in  Japan,  or  anybody  that  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  Japan,  than  there  is  with  somebody  that  comes  from  India  or 
Egypt,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  would  never  for  a 
moment — and  no  man  who  would  look  at  those  names  and  read  the 
names  there,  such  as  John  R.  Mott,  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews,  and  men  of  that  type  probably  would  not  need  to  know 
those  men  would  be  wise  enough  at  least,  and  because  they  have 
integrity  enough  that  they  would  not  accept  subsidies  from  a  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  finance  such  a  proposition,  even  if  they  thought 
it  was  good. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  is  that  another  organization  must  have 
financed  it  through  some  other  source  and  that  organization  must 
have  a  record  of  the  money  received. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  You  are  speaking  of  the  one  you  have  in  your 
hand? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  The  whole  sum  spent  up  to  the  present  time 
as  not  been 

Mr.  Raker.  Whatever  has  been  expended  has  been  received  from 
another  source  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Not  from  another  source,  but  from  a  large 
number  of  sources,  as  I  happen  to  know,  from  contributipns  from 
members  of  the  committee.     That  is  really  Dr.  Gulick's  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  committee  would,  of  course,  have  its  record, 
showing  from  whom  it  had  received  the  money  and  how  it  had  been 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  imderstand  Dr.  Guhck  has  a  record  of  every 
name  of  every  person  who  contributed  and  the  amount  every  person 
gave. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  think  while  I  am  before  the  com- 
mittee I  ought  to  refer  to,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  brought  in  by  the 
statement  of  Senator  Phelan,  who  has  made  reference  to  a  book 
called  The  Japanese  Conquest  of  American  Opinion.  That  is  the 
book  where  the  whole  story  about  this  being  financed  by  Japan 
started,  and  I  have  a  statement  which  I  prepared  showing  the  mis- 
statements in  that  book,  which  are  very  numerous.  Those  are  the 
misstatements  in  Mr.  Flowers's  book,  beginning  with  the  one  m 
which  he  claims  I  have  been  decorated  by  the  Emporor  of  Japan. 
I  have  not  seen  the  decoration. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  want  that  to  go  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  would  like  to  consult  Dr.  Gulick  as  to  whether 
he  thinks  that  is  worth  while.  I  will  say  this  that  I  made  up  this 
statement  for  the  publishers  of  the  book,  at  their  request.     I  am  not 
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sure  of  my  facts,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  the  publishers  of  the 
book  have  not  pushed  the  book  since  this  was  handed  them,  and  I  am 
of  the  impression-  that  the  book  has  been  solely  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Flowers  himself.  The  statements  in  that  book  are  full  of  mis- 
representations, and  of  specious  things  right  straight  through  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  book  entitled  "The  Japanese  Conquest 
of  American  Opinion  V 

Di.  GuLiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Copies  ot  that  book  have  been  sent  to  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  think  the  fairest  way  to  treat  the  mattei  would  be 
to  put  Mr.  Maclarland's  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  This  is  a  statement  I  made  up  at  the  request  of 
Boland,  and  when  I  sent  it  to  Boland  he  called  Mr.  Flowers's  attention 
to  it  and  went  over  it  Avith  him. 

Mr.  White.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  author  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  His  full  name  is  Montaville  Flowers.  Unless  the 
committee  has  other  questions,  I  think  my  story  is  told,  and  I  hope 
it  is  going  to  eliminate  certain  discussions  among  the  committee,  so 
that  the  committee  can  be  free  to  go  ahead  with  the  real  questions 
it  is  considering  rather  than  these  things  that  ought  to  be  gotten  out 
of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  restricting  immigration  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  purely  an  ecclesiastical 
administrator.  My  opinion  on  that  subject  is  worth  very  little.  But 
I,  of  course,  in  my  relationship  as  the  general  secretary  of  the  Federal 
council,  am  brought  into  these  questions  and  do  gather  some  opinions. 

I  am  absolutely  of  the  mind,  personally,  that  some  broad  principle 
which  can  apply  with  equality  and  justice  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  and  the  other  nations,  something  that  can 
conserve  economic  interests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  give  a  proper 
equality  of  treatment,  some  principle  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished into  law.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go,  and  also  to  say  I  have  a 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  some  procedure  as  this  committee  has  set 
forth. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  of  1,000^  and  I  have  attended 
their  meetings  and  heard  their  discussions,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
the  thing  they  are  working  toward  has  something  in  it.  How  far  it 
needs  to  be  modified  and  how  far  certain  economic  interests  of  ours 
need  to  be  protected  is  another  question.  But  it  comes  nearest  in 
my  judgment  to  a  broad  general  manner  of  approaching  the  whole 
subject  than  anj^thing  that  I  have  seen.  But  my  opinion  on  that  is 
not  worth  anything. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  legislation  might  be  enacted  to  pro- 
hibit the  publication  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-language  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  think  that  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to 
enact  in  view  of  the — ^that  must  depend  a  little  on  what  the  ultimate 
action  of  the  Senate  is  with  regard  to  the  league  of  nations.  If  we 
enter  into  the  league  of  nations  I  could  see  great  difficulties  in  our 
establishing  this  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  regard  the  suspension  of  immigra- 
tion as  an  internal  problem? 
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Mr.  Macfakland.  However,  it  mighfbe  treated  separately,  I  think, 
if  you  treat  it  in  the  broad,  moral  sense,  and  that  is  the  sense  in' which 
we  are  trying  to  organize  the  league  of  nations.  I  think  it  would  be 
pretty  difficult  to  maintain  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  you  would  deny  the  pubheation  of  papers  in  foreign 
languages,  then  it  would  result  that  those  who  come  mto  this  country 
and  can  not  read  English  would  be  denied  newspapers  for  their  cur- 
rent use. 

Mr.  Macfabland.  Yes.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  simply  an  improb- 
able thing  to  think  of.  There  again  I  do  not  claim  to  have  any 
wisdom.  The  question  on  which  I  do  claim  to  have  wisdom  is  that 
of  the  Federal  council  of  churches  and  its  finances,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  the  burden  of  raising  sbout  1300,000  a  year,  and  on  that  I  claim 
to  be  an  expert. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  committee  is  indebted  to  you  for  coming  down, 
and  I  think  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Gulick  is  authorized  to  do  this 
work.  He  might  be  called  the  chairman  of  that  commission.  He  is 
a  secretary  of  the  Federal  council,  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Macfabland.  Yes;  and  we  allow  our  employed  secretaries  as 
much  freedom  as  possible,  with  one  exception,  that  they  can  not  draw 
two  salaries. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  you  do  not  indorse  what  the  secretaries  do  until 
you  have  seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Macfabland.  No. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  the  proposal  in  this  proposed  legislation  as  it  has 
come  from  this  commission,  which  has  been  submitted  here,  upon 
which  the  request  was  made  that  your  organization  indorse  it  has  not 
been  indorsed  by  your  organization,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
or  the  other  committee,  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Macfabland.  We  would  not  take  action  on  them,  I  think.  I 
think  I  should  say  that  is  in  better  hands,  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
representative  committee,  which  has  on  it  Hebrews,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  everybody  else.  ^ 

Mr.  Rakeb..  Irrespective  of  whose  hands  it  may  be  in,  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  proposed  legislation  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  nor  by  the  committee  of  which  you 
spoke  ? 

Mr.  Macfabland.  Only  so  far  as  its  general  statement  of  principles 
may  be  expressed  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  not  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Macfabland.  Not  in  the  legislation  itself.  I  think  we  have 
never  even  discussed  it. 

Dr.  Gulick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  the  complete  list  of  the 
contributors  to  the  expenses  of  the  national  committee  for  construc- 
tive immigration  legislation,  with  the  amount  that  each  one  has  con- 
tributed, and  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  that  for  your  record,  if  you 
desire  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  Are  all  of  those  contributors  American  citizens  ? 

Dr.  Gulick.  Yes;  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  in  that 
entire  list. 

Dr.  Gulick.  If  you  do  not  desire  the  entire  list,  I  have  a  summary 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation  for  1917,  1918,  1919. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  statement  will  be  put  in 
the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Summary  statement  of  expenses  of  national  committee  fm  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

January-December,  1917: 

Received    |2,  652.  00 

Expended'.. : 1, 187.  95 

Balance .' : 1,  464  96 

January-December,  1918: 

Balance 1  464.  95 

Received 4, 425!  27 

5,  890.  22 
Expended , 3,  320.  08 

Balance 2,  570. 14 

January- June,  1919: 

Balance 2,  570,  14 

Received 3,  786.  64 

6,  356.  78 
Expended 4,  799.  02 

1,  557.  76 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday,  Septemher  25,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman), 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

This  morning  two  western  men,  one  from  the  State  of  Washington 
and  one  from  California,  are  here,  the  views  of  whom  have  appeared 
previously  before  the  committee,  but  they  are  here  in  person,  and  I 
think  the  committee  will  benefit  by  hearing  them.  Representative 
Miller,  my  colleague  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  also  here,  and  will  make 
a  short  statement  and  present  the  witness  from  his  city. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  FRANKLIN  MIIIEE,  A  EEPEE- 
SENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  have  anything  to  say  myself  this  morning  before  the  com- 
mittee, 1  want  to  introduce  to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  Capt.  Miller  Freeman,  of  Seattle,  who  was  in  charge  all 
during  the  war  of  the  naval  training  station  at  Puget  Sound,  and 
he  is  now  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  one  of  our  best  and  most'  essential  citizens  of 
the  Northwest,  a  man  not  given  to  emotionalism,  nor  alarmist  of  any 
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kind,  but  a  conservative,  patriotic  American,  and  he  feels  it  is  his  duty 
to  lay  before  the  committee  the  gradual  colonization  and  absorption 
of  commercial  institutions  of  the  Northwest  by  the  Japanese.  They 
have  been  coming  into  our  cities  by  thousands,  and  are  now  absorb- 
ing many  of  our  institutions.  It  is  a  condition  that  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  He  can 
spea,k  for  the  Northwest,  and  I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  Capt.  Free- 
man that  the  conunittee  can  give  the  most  profound  consideration 
to  the  truthfulness  of  his  assertions.  I  have  known  him  for  many, 
many  years,  and  without  further  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  introduce  Capt.  Freeman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MILLER  FREEMAN,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Miller  Freeman,  Seattle.     My  business  is  that  of  a 

t)ublisher  of  trade  journals,  which  business  I  have  followed  aU  my 
ife  on  the  Pacific  coast.  My  people  were  pioneers  there  before  me, 
and  I  think  properly  we  can  state  that  we  have  helped  in  the  winning 
of  the  West  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  part  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  on  retiring  from  the  Navy,  I  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Veterans'  Welfare  Commission,  a  body  created  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  what  it  could  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  returned  service 
men  in  our  State,  with  an  appropriation  of  $500,000.  As  a  Seattle 
member  and  in  connection  with  the  work,  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  serious  inroads  now  being  made  by  the  Japanese  in  our  city 
and  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Let  me  say  that,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens, 
it  had  been  my  impression  that  the  Japanese  problem  had  been  settled 

Sears  ago  when  this  country  entered  into  the  gentleman's  agreement, 
•uring  the  time,  particularly  when  our  country  was  at  war  and  our 
own  young  men  and  our  people  were  so  largely  engrossed  in  war 
activities,  these  people  found  the  door  wide  open  to  come  in  and 
colonize  and  engage  in  all  kinds  of  business  activities.  The  .young 
service  man  returned  from  the  war  finds  the  door  of  opportunity  is 
being  closed  to  him  by  this  alien  race. 

I  wiU  cite  a  typical  case,  and  which,  by  the  way ,  first  aroused  my 
own  attention  to  this  problem.  Our  commission,  which  has  been 
provided  with  its  fund  for  any  purpose  that  it  wishes  to  spend  it  for, 
finds,  as  we  all  know,  that  what  the  young  man  wants  is  opportunity. 
Opportmiity  is  what  every  young 'inan  wants.  We  established  em- 
ployment agencies  in  the  various  cities  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
positions  and  getting  them  back  into  civilian  activities.  A  short  time 
after  we  got  started  we  sent  a  young  man,  back  from  the  war,  to  a 
garage  to  work,  washing  cars.  He  wanted  a  job ;  he  was  not  looking 
for  a  position.  In  a  few  days  he  came  back  and  said  he  had  been 
discharged,  and  a  Japanese  put  in  his  place.  We  sent  word  back  to 
go  up  there  and  teU  those  people  to  discharge  that  Japanese  and  put 
this  returned  soldier  back.  The.  report  came  back  to  me  that  a  half 
interest  in  the  place  had  been  taken  over  by  Japanese.  There  is  the 
whole  story  in  a  nut  shell. 

1  became  at  once  aroused  and  determined  to  investigate  what  the 
underlying  situation  was.     I  had  heard  rumors,  we  had  all  heard 
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rumors  about  Japanese  activities  in  various  lines  of  business,  and 
particularly  the  absorption  of  the  hotel  business.  I  went  over  to  the 
office  of  the  State  hotel  inspector  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  pio- 
portion  of  the  hotels  were  in  the  hands  of  Japanese.  He  provided  me 
with  a  list  showing  that  on  Anril  1,  1919,  47  per  cent  of  the  hotels  in 
Seattle,  a  city  of  400,000  people,  were  operated  by  Japanese.  I  went 
over  to  the  United  States  Immigration  Commissioner,  who  was  just 
completing  his  figures  for  the  fiscal  year,  June,  1919,  and  he  showed 
me  that  during  the  past  year  in  the  port  of  Seattle  alone,  there  had 
come  in  a  total  of  5,170  Japanese,  of  whom  1,862  were  women. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Were  they  picture  brides  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  were  men  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Approximately  3,000.  I  asked  the  Immigration 
Commissioner  how  it  was  that  these  people  were  coming  in,  notwith- 
standing the  gentlemen's  agreement,  and  he  said  that  the  Japanese 
Government  was  issuing  passports  to  them  under  various  headings, 
anything  but  the  heading  of  laljorer.  I  said,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
people,  after  they  come  in,  can  go  to  work  in  any  line,  without  restric- 
tion. He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  undoubtedly  true."  I  said,  "Is  there 
no  remedy?"  He  said,  "There  is  no  remedy  from  the  standpoint  of 
administration.     It  is  a  question  of  legislation." 

1  called  on  the  secretary  of  the  Seattle  Grocers'  Association  and 
asked  him  how  many  grocery  concerns  were  in  the  hands  of  Japanese 
and  he  said  about  one-fourth,  including  their  own  wholesale  grocery. 
I  saw  the  secretary  of  the  laundry  association,  and  he  said  they  were 
absorbing  laundries  rapidly.  The  city  of  Seattle  established  a  market 
at  a  considerable  expense  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting 
and  serving  the  peor>le  of  our  community,  the  theory  being  to  bring 
the  producer  and  the  consumar  together.  In  actual  practice  that 
market  is  in  the  control  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  whites  must  purchase 
their  products  from  the  Japanese;  Practically  all  of  the  best  farming 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Seattle,  as  you  will  find  with  a  number  of  other 
very  important  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  in  the  hands  of  Japanese. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  I  could  not  teU  you,  sir,  but  I  think  nerhaps  Mr. 
McClatchy,  who  will  follow  me,  can  give  you  more  detailed  figures. 
It  is  impossible  to-day  for  a  white  man  to  run  a  grocery  store  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  without  paying  tribute  to  the  Japanese.  He  must  have 
produce,  he  must  have  specialties  such  as  cauliflower,  or  strawberries, 
and  he  can  only  get  them  by  trading  with  the  Japanese. 

The  alarming  feature  of  this  to  me  is  in  the  plan  of  engaging  in  all 
these  various  activities,  because,  if  they  came  to  this  country  as  do 
the  people  of  other  nations,  as  individuals,  and  each  standing  on  his 
own  merits,  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  meet  that  competition,  but 
they  have  a  scheme  of  financing  which  seems  to  have  back  of  it  the 
entire  financial  power  of  the  Japanese  Government  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Of  their  Government? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  their  Government.  They  have  their  own 
banks,  and  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  plan  is  simply  that  they  put 
their  people  to  work  as  bell  boys  in  the  hotels,  or  as  workmen  in  the 
other  lines  of  business.  They  learn  about  that  business,  and  then 
make  an  offer  to  the  owner.  The  owner,  if  he  accepts,  gets  a  good 
price.     He  gets  a  good  price  not  only  for  the  business  but  because  it 
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gives  the  Japanese  a  franchise  to  do  business  in  that  section  and  to 
exploit  the  white  race.  That  price  being  named,  the  Jap  goes  away 
and  goes  to  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  or  one  of  the  other  Japanese 
banlra,  and  comes  back  with  the  money.  These  banks  are  practically 
Japanese  Government  institutions.  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
you,  that  this  is  one  of  the  phases  of  this  question  worthy  of  your  most 
searching  investigation.  It  can  only  be  done,  of  course,  by  such  an 
official  body.  I  nave  here,  a  copy  of  a  current  issue  of  a  financial 
magazine  which  I  picked  up  on  a  news  stand,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  is  stated  to  be  held  by  the  Imperial  family  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  it  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  it  must  be  amenable  to 
some  extent  to  our  laws. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  under  the  State  banking  act. 

Mr.  Knxjtson.  Are  these  Japanese  banks  patronized  exclusively 
by  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Practically  altogether  by  Japanese,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  those  international  trading  relations  which  they 
have,  and  steamship  companies,  etc. 

I  have  here  also  a  clipping  from  the  Evening  World  of  a  few  days 
ago,  describing  the  absorption  of  the  moviag-picture  business  by 
that  well-known  Japanese  actor,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  operating  and 
establishing  a  chain  of  moving-picture  houses  along  the  entire 
coast,  and  in  which  it  closes  by  saying:  "In  the  theater  ownmg  and 
producing  business,  Sessue  Hayakawa  is  believed  to  be  the  com- 
bined ornate  and  useful  head  of  a  syndicate  of  Japanese  bankers 
and  capitalists." 

All  this  has  a  direct  application  to  our  work  as  State  officials  in  the 
problem  of  the  dealing  with  the  returned  service  man,  and  while  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  ■v^en  I  come  before  you  I  do  not  do  so  in  my  official 
capacity  as  a  present  member  of  this  commission,  yet  I  want  to  point 
this  out  to  you  that  here  we  are  with  a  fund  of  a  half  million  dollars 
to  help  to  relocate  these  young  men  in  their  own  country  where  they 
have  grown  up,  after  having  been  away  across  the  sea  to  fight  in  the 
war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  when  they  come  back 
they  find  an  alien  race  taking  their  places.  Our  half  million  dollars 
under  these  circumstances  is  just  a  white  chip  as  compared  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  the  Japanese  have  at  their  command. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  your  investigation  gone  sufficiently  deep  mto 
the  question  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  grocery  business,  the 
produce  business,  and  the  banking  are  practically  all  financed  by 
Japanese  money  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  financed  by  Japanese  money  in 
one  way  or  another.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  tell  you  about  the  intricacies 
of  it,  but  it  is  a  fact.  It  comes,  I  believe,  from  only  one  source,  and 
that  is  from  the  Japanese  financial  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  the  hotels  in 
Seattle,  Japanese  owned  or  leased,  are  operated  as  a  chain  or  operated 
in  rivalry  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  you  will  ffiid  they  are  operated,  from  all 
the  reports  coming  to  me,  as  chains  or  mutual  associations. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  Japanese  grocery 
business  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Of  course,  if  they  are  financed  from  a  common 
concern,  one  could  not  expect  competition  among  them,  because  they 
would  not  put  their  money  into  various  companies  to  compete  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  trying  only  to  touch  the  high  lights,  because 
I  realize  that  you  gentlemen  are  busy,  but  this  is  a  question  which  is 
becoming  a  very  acute  one  to  us.  Take  the  laundry  business  and 
the  pressure  that  is  exerted.  A  hotel  is  transferred  to  a  Japanese, 
and  the  Japanese  says  to  the  laundryman  who  is  handling  their 
business,  "You  give  us  a  lower  price,"  and  the  white  man  says, 
"I  can  not  give  you  a  lower  price  because  we  employ  union  labor; 
we  have  to  pay  them  high  wages  and  give  them  short  hours;  the  State 
labor  laws  are  fixed,  and  I  can  not  cut  my  price."  If  the  laundry- 
man  refuses, the  Japanese  takes  the  business  away  from  that  laundry, 
turns  it  over  to  a  Japanese  laundry,  and  the  white  man  is  left  high 
and  dry. 

There  is  not  any  line  that  these  people  go  into  but  what,  in  the 
first  place,  they  investigate  with  the  utmost  care.  They  lay  out 
a  well-ordered  plan  and  once  they  get  iato  it  it,  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  whites  to  stand  up  under  that  economic  pressure. 

Mr.  Knutson.  When  did  the  Japanese  commence  to  disregard  this 
so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  I  want  to  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  this 
has  been  going  on  in  such  an  adroit  fashion  that  we  have  not  fully 
realized  the  gravity  of  it.  Until  recently,  until  we  brought  out  these 
figures,  comparatively  few  of  our  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  condition. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  way  the  Japanese  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  is  identically  parallel  with  the  way  the  negroes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  South  by  the  cotton  manufactures,  the  shipowners, 
the  slave  traders,  and  the  planters.  It  was  to  their  interest,  and 
there  was  not  anyone  at  that  time  opposed  to  it.  The  first  interest 
to  bring  the  Japanese  in  many  years  ago  were  the  railroads,  to  work 
as  laborers,  section  hands,  and  to  put  the  price  of  labor  down.  The 
Japanese  labor-contract  firms  found  that  they  could  make  big  money 
out  of  this  business .  They  would  contract  to  furnish  a  thousand  or 
5,000  laborers  and  to  charge  the  company  10  cents  a  day  on  each 
man — a  peonage  system,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  contract  business  was  carried  on  by  American 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  by  orientals. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  contract  to  bring  in  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  spoke  of  their  first  introduction  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Whom  did  the  railroads  contract  with,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  would  give  a  contract,  we  will  say,  to  the 
Oriental  Trading  Co.,  which  is  a  big  trading  company  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  a  Japanese  company  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  would  furnish  the  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  They  would  furnish  the  labor.  They  would  make 
a  contract,  say,  for  a  thousand  men,  and  then  one  check  would  'be 
paid  them  at  periodical  intervals,  and  the  Oriental  Trading  Co.  in 
turn  would  pay  these  laborers  and  take  off  their  percentage.  That 
meant  an  enormous  business  to  them. 

Mr.  Box.  But  on  one  side  of  those  contracts  were  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  true;  but  I  will  say  in  answer  to  that — and 
when  I  talk  about  the  railroads  or  these  big  corporations  please  do 
not  understand  me  as  assailing  in  the  ordinary  fashion  the  larger 
interests,  because  I  believe  in  them  when  properly  conducted,  and  I 
am  a  believer  in  big  or  little  business,  or  whatever  will  make  this 
country  prosperous;  but  there  was  a  condition  where  they  needed 
laborers,  and  they  saw  only  the  angle  of  their  own  need.  This  looked 
to  them  like  a  practical  solution  of  the  labor  question.  These  peo- 
ple seemed  entirely  harmless  at  the  time.  That  character  of  immi- 
gration was  stopped  after  several  years  by  the  labor  unions  making 
protests  and  because  of  the  trouble  raised  in  California,  and  when 
Koosevelt  said  to  the  Japanese  Government,  "This  is  a  constantly 
increasing  source  of  irritation,  and,  while  we  have  a  treaty  with  you, 
it  should  be  stopped,"  it  was  stopped  by  Japan  agreeing  on  her  honor 
that  she  would  put  an  end  to  the  business,  and  it  has  -been  generally 
understood  she  had  lived  up  to  that  agreement.  I  call  attention  to 
any  Japanese  work — any  book  dealing  with  Japan  or  Japanese  prob- 
lems. They  all  assert  that  the  Japanese  problem  was  settled,  so  far 
as  immigration  was  concerned,  by  this  gentlemen's  agreement,  and 
in  fact  claimed  that  the  Japanese  were  leaving  the  country.  I  really 
think  it  was  stopped  for  a  while,  but  in  more  recent  years,  when  it 
was  found  that  these  great  opportunities  existed  in  this  country  by 
reason  of  the  white  man  seeking  a  higher  economic  level  or  trying  to 
have  a  more  prosperous  and  happy  condition,  with  better  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  the  Japanese,  working  unlimited  hours,  with  all  their 
women  and  children  working  16  and  20  hours  a  day,  found  this  just 
the  edge  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Box.  The  ground  they  are  gaining  is  not  due  to  their  superior 
industry  but  to  their  low  order  of  living  and  their  low  standards  of 
living;  the  fact  that  they  work  long  hours  for  low  compensation? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  are  very  indefatigable  in  their  energy;  they 
work  all  the  time.  If  a  white  man  has  a  grocery  store  and  a  Japanese 
starts  a  grocery  store  across  the  street,  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
children  back  of  the  place  and  keeps  open  from  early  morning  im.til 
10  or  12  o'clock  at  night.  The  white  man,  wanting  decent  hours, 
and  having  a  home,  to  which  he  is  entitled  and  in  which  right  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  him,  is  forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  why  the  white  man  beside 
the  Japanese  store  has  got  to  go  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  there  are  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
these  people  seem  to  have  a  better  financial  backing.  Any  of  you 
know  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  ordinary  small  grocer  is 
a  man  of  quite  limited  capital.  The  Japanese  storekeeper  will  cut 
prices  as  long  as  the  white  man  is  in  the  neighborhood.  Also  the 
Japanese  has  no  clerk  hire.  His  own  people  are  doing  the  work,  and 
if  the  man  is  not  there  the  woman  is  there.  This  woman  has  been 
brought  in  as  a  picture  bride,  which  is  a  travesty  of  the  marriage 
ceremony. 
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You  will  have  it  said  to  you  by  people  who  perhaps  favor  the  Jap- 
anese, "Well,  the  Americans  invited  them  in."  I. say  that  there  is  a 
question  about  that.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Hill  railroads  or  some 
of  these  other  corporations,  thinking  at  the  time  it  would  benefit 
them  financially,  with  their  heads  sitting  back  east,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  make  the  deal  for  this  labor,  but  certainly  none  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  invited  them  in.  We  are  loyal 
to  the  Government,  and  we  believe  in  it,  but  we  really  believe  we 
are  entitled  to  all  adequate  protection. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  furthermore,  that  not  only  do  the  Oriental 
interests,  such  as  the  Oriental  Trading  Co.,  profit  by  the  laborer,  but 
I  merely  suggest,  without  absolute  knowledge,  that  everyone  of  these 
Japanese  who  comes  in  on  a  passport,  when  he  gets  that  passport  it 
costs  him  money.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  also  the  possibility  that 
every  one  of  these  women  who  come  in  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold, 
and  that  there  is  also  a  big  trading  business  there.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  it,  because  they  bring  women  in 
for  breeding  purposes  and  enables  the  Japanese,  then,  through  their 
children,  to  own  property. 

I  charge  that  the  Japanese,  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  the 
Japanese  Government  is  breaking  faith  with  this  Government  in  per- 
mitting the  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  gentleman's  agreement 
which  it  entered  into  on  its  honor.  I  charge  also  that  the  Japanese 
Government  knowingly  is  permitting  its  subjects  to  come  into  this 
country  and  beat,  if  not  break,  our  State  laws.  In  times  past  we 
have  tried  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  protect  ourselves  by  State  measures, 
but  we  have  had  instances  where  the  Federal  Government  has  then 
stated  that  such  action  is  contradictory  to  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
and  that  if  continued  it  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  take  hold  of  the  State  and  discipline  it.  I  think  you 
wiU  recall  that  at  one  time  President  Roosevelt  had  to  take  quite 
radical  action  with  California. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  point  of  view  of  our  leading  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington  have  always  maintained 
friendly,  cordial  relationship  in  its  dealings  with  these  people  (believ- 
ing that  the  problem  of  immigration  had  been  settled)  because  some 
of  our  most  prominent  citizens  stated  that  it  would  enco\u-age  trade 
and  help  to  make  a  great  world  seaport.  There  was  a  psychological 
state  of  mind  created  which  lulled  us  into  false  security.  Those 
gentlemen  have  helped  Japan  in  many  ways,  and  some  of  them  are 
to-day  wearing  jeweled  decorations  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun 
for  services  rendered  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Raker.  Some  of  our  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  they  mean  well,  and  we  will  give  them 
credit  up  to  date  for  being  sincere,  but  it  is  possible  they  were  misled. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  becoming  not 
merely  a  local  problem,  but  in  some  ways  the  penetration  of  these 
people  is  going  on  through  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Going  back  to  this  question  of  commercialism  by  virtue 
of  the  Japanese  men  coming  in,  as  well  as  the  picture  brides,  at  what 
particular  point  does  that  commercialism  commence,  in  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  it  begins  as  a  bargain  between  the  Japanese 
over  in  Japan,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  officials  in  issuing 
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these  passports.  When  I  say  that,  I  say  it  without  definite  knowl- 
edge, but  I  present  it  merely  as  a  subject  for  investigation,  that  there 
is  a  syndicated  profiteering  scheme  in  introducing  Japanese  into  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  now  that  the  male  Jap- 
anese in  this  country  would  negotiate  with  some  agents  here  to  find 
him  a  bride  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  that  agent  here  would  deal  vrith  a  syn- 
dicate there,  who  would  look  up  the  bride,  furnish  her  picture,  and 
send  the  woman  on  ? 

Mx.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  suggesting  'iat  as  a  point  well 
worthy  of  investigation  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  is  the  status  of  your  investigation  and  observa- 
tion as  to  fairly  rigid  or  strict  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws 
at  the  port  of  Seattle,  regarding  the  people  that  come  in? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  quite  sure  the  immigration  laws  axe  being 
enforced  as  rigidly  as  it  is  possible  for  the  local  officers  to  enforce 
them  under  the  present  conditions,  but  they  tell  me  they  are  power- 
less; that  they 'must  recognize  these  passports  which  are  issued  by 
Japan.  As  Mr.  White,  the  Seattle  iminigration  commissioner,  says, 
it  is  not  an  administration  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  legislation. 

Mr.,  Wilson.  Were  you  through  with  your  comparison  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Japanese  problem  in  California  to  the  Negro  prob- 
lem in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  wanted  to  suggest  that  that  is  correct,  except 
that  in  the  introduction  of  the  negro  in  this  country  there  was  no 
connivance  by  any  other  governm.ent;  that  that  was  done  by  the 
individual  traders  seeking  to  make  money. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  negro  was  brought  into  portions  of  New 
England  and  sold  to  the  southern  cotton  planters,  simply  because  he 
was  not  profitable  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  he  was  profitable  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plantations? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  you  are  correct  that  this  desire  to  make  money 
created  the  race  problem  in  the  West,  which  will  probably  be  more 
dangerous  than  our  race  problem  in  the  South,  because  the  negro  is 
not  an  economic  problem,  but  just  simply  a  race  problem  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  foreign  government 
behind  the  negro. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  there  is  no  connivance  of  any  government,  as 
there  undoubtedly  is  in  the  Japanese  question.  But  that  does  not 
lessen  our  sympathy  in  the  South  and  our  almost  solid  front  with  the 
people  in  the  West  on  this  ciuestion,  and  you  do  not  have  to  make 
any  argument  before  us  on  that.  We  are  solidly  behind  you  on  the 
race  problem  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  I  just  wanted  to  call  up  the  idea  that  there  was 
no  government  conniving  with  this  introduction  of  the  negro  problem, 
because  there  was  not. 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  am,  willing  to  agree  and  admit  that  in  some  of  its 
phases  this  is  not  a  deep  laid  plot  oi  Japan,  but  they  are  enterprising, 
they  are  an  ambitious  race,  seeking  opportunities  wherever  they  can 
find  them,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  account  of  the  necessities 
which  confront  them,  I  understand  that  Japan,  the  whole  of  it,  is 
not  any  bigger  than  California,  and  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  it 
is  agricultural  land,  with  a  surplus  population  of  700,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  these  Japanese  believe  that  by  their  coloni- 
zation they  are  advancing  the  interests  of  their  Government  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Box.  You  have  read  Mr.  Flower's  book,  no  doubt,  The 
Japanese  Conquest  of  Pubhc  Opinion,  which  has  been  before  this 
committee,  and  which  we  have  read,  which  demonstrates  that  side  of 
the  question  ?  Mr.  Flower  takes  the  position  that  there  is  organized 
propaganda  going  on  for  free  introduction  of  Japanese  immigration. 
He  charges  that  it  exists  in  some  of  our  schools  among  men  of  a 
theoretical  turn  of  mind  who  do  not  understand  the  practical  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  your  people  on  the  coast,  which  is  the 
standpoint  of  us  here.  I  just  want  to  state,  in  connection  with 
what  he  says,  that  recently  a  young  man,  the  president  of  a  junior 
college  in  the  South,  visited  a  great  university  in  the  North  or  East, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  anybody,  but  he  stopped  in  my 
home  on  his  return  and  said  there  were  10,000  students  there  taking 
his  sununer  course,  and  he  told  me,  without  knowing  anything  about 
my  connection  with  this  committee  here,  that  he  had  heard  several 
great  lectures  on  the  idea  that  there  was  one  kinship  of  blood,  and 
that  the  race  would  be  improved  if  the  blood  of  different  races  could 
be  blended,  mentioning  especially  the  oriental  race.  I  mention  that 
because  of  what  you  said  a  moment  ago  about  there  being  some  of 
this  influence  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  incident  corroborated 
with  the  position  Mr.  Flower  has  taken.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on 
this  man  or  to  take  this  boy's  abuse  of  anyone,  but  that  circuro.stance 
corroborates  that  position. 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  do  some  audacious  things.  For  instance,  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Standard  Aeroplane  Works  in  New  Jersey  was 
owned  by  Mitsui  &  Co.,  with  a  contract  for  making  500  airplanes  a 
month,  and  that  they  also  owned  a  big  chemical  works  in  the  South. 
I  only  touch  upon  it  for  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions,  re- 
garding a  Japanese  concern  making  airplanes  for  war  purposes  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Eaker.  There  were  about  3,000  Japanese  men  landed  at  Seat- 
tle last  year  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  K.AKER.  Can  you  say  from  your  observation  whether  the  major 
portion  of  that  number  did  not  enter  into  any  laboring  work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
they  go  into  any  line  of  business  or  industry. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  this  a  fact  that  practically  all  of  them  in  a  short 
time  after  they  landed,  entered  into  all  the  various  activities  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  They  come  here  to  make 
their  homes. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  regard  to  those  1,861  women  that  came  in  as 
picture  brides  of  the  Japanese,  have  you  people  in  Seattle  or  that, 
country  made  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  they  do,  where  they  go, 
or  what  work  they  follow,  after  they  land  ? 
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Mr.  Feeeman.  They  are  met  at  the  dock,  when  the  steamer  comes 
in,  by  husbands  whom  they  have  never  seen,  each  bearing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  bride,  and  they  go  and  hunt  around  and  match  up;  they 
are  taken  away  in  taxicabs ;  these  women  are  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses; they  are  used  as  laborers,  at  any  kind  of  labor,  not  merely 
as  housewives,  but  you  will  find  them  working  in  stores,  shops,  and 
on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  now  was  whether  or  not 
your  people  have  followed  up  any  of  these  women  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  did  live  with  this  alleged  husband,  estabhshed 
a  home,  and  commence  the  usual  activities  of  home  life  in  the  way 
of  building  up  a  home  and  makiag  it  attractive,  etc.,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  they  do  go  into  these  homes,  and  they  are 
married  according  to  the  Japanese  requirements.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  McClatchym  who  will  follow  me,  can  give  you 
more 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  not  talking  of  California;  I  am  speaking  strictly 
of  Seattle,  from  your  observation. 

Mr.  Feeeman.  I  have  not  in  detail  investigated  the  subject  more 
than  to  know  that  these  women  are  taken  at  the  dock  by  the  Japanese 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  husbands,  and  there  is  no  further 
marriage  ceremony.  They  are  not  married  in  this  country  at  all. 
The  registering  of  these  people  in  Japan  is  considered  sufficient. 
We  asked  the  county  auditor,  and  I  have  gotten  the  information 
that  practically  none  of  their  marriages  are  registered  here. 

Mr.  Knutson.  A  sort  of  common  law  union  ? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  any  child  is  born  to  that  pair,  that  birth  is 
very  quickly  recorded  ? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  Very  quickly  registered. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  people  presented  to  the  immigration 
officer,  or  to  the  department  here,  through  any  method,  the  fact  that 
these  people  were  improperly  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Knutson.  In  your  opiaion — you  said  you  lived  there  all 
your  life — how  long  has  it  been  since  the  first  Japanese  came  into 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  About  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  have  gotten  practically  all  I  can  from  the  library 
on  this  Japanese  matter.  Have  you  gone  into  the  subject  so 
that  you  can  give  the  committee  some  concrete  idea  as  to  just  what 
this  bride  brings  with  her  when  she  comes  here  ? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  on  the  left  of  the 
chau-man  and  to  say  that  it  has  not  become  a  common  law  marriage, 
because  there  must  be  cohabitation,  and  the  Japanese  law  is  that 
the  parties  must  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  which  is 
recognized  under  all  the  laws  at  the  very  beginning  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  now  from  the  officials,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
everybody  who  has  any  information,  just  what  this  rule  and  regula- 
tion of  Japan  is.     Up  to  this  date  from  all  sources,  I  have  not  oeen 
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able  to  get  anything,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  upon  what 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  has  been  able  to  hold  and  does 
hold  now  that  they  aro  legally  maxried,  but  as  yet  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  scrap  of  paper  or  writing  to  indicate  a  marriage. 

The  Chairman.  In  Seattle  do  they  not  go  to  some  temple  of  their 
religion  and  there  marry? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  I  will 
say,  in  answer  to  that  that  I  asked  specifically  the  Immigration  Com- 
missioner on  that  point,  and  he  states  that  by  this  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, of  course,  the  wife  is  admitted  into  this  country,  and  a  man  in 
this  country  can  send  for  his  wife.  It  is  done  upon  the  passport 
issued  by  Japan,  and  if  Japan  Says  that  these  people  are  legally 
married  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Japan,  this  Government 
is  obliged  to  admit  them,  and  the  Immigration  Commissioner  must 
let  them  come  in.  It  is  a  question  which  Japan  has  already  decided, 
and  in  view  of  this  very  grotesque  practice  under  their  law,  they 
come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Has  this  gentlemen's  agreement  ever  been  reduced 
to  writing  by  any  form  of  correspondence  on  this  side  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  officials  of  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  has  never  been  any  dependable  written  form 
on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  asked  the  Seattle  immigration  commissioner  to 
let  me  see  that  agreement,  and  he  said  he  has  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  carried  in  a  memorandum 
that  is  attached  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  there  is  of  it  is  found  in  the  report  of  1908  of 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.  The  Secretary  of  State 
advises  me  that  it  has  never  been  promulgated.  This  agreement 
had  been  up  in  1907,  and  then,  when  the  commercial  treaty  was 
entered  into  in  1911  they  simply  reafiirmed  that  in  a  statement  by 
Uchida  attached  to  the  treaty,  but  the  gentlemen's  agreement — at 
least,  that  is  the  Secretary's  statement;  I  did  not  bring  up  his  letter^ 
but  I  will  introduce  it  in  the  record — has  never  been  promulgated  or 
reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Knutson.  In  round  numbers,  how  many  Japanese  have  you 
in  the  State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  not  any  record.  There 
are  between  15,000  and  20,000  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  tell  you;  sir. 

Mr.  Knutson.  What  success  are  you  having  in  assimilating  the 
Japs  that  come  over  here? 

Mr.  Freeman.  None  whatever.  That,  you  will  find,  is  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  of  the  pro-Japanese,  but  in  our  country  every 
marriage  has  been  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Knutson.  You  mean  intermarriage  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  where  girls 
have  married  Japanese,  the  union  is  usually  unhappy,  and  generally 
results  later  in  a  separation. 

Mr.  Knutson.  What  class  of  white  women  marry  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  reported,  though  not 
authoritatively,  that  they  are  not  the  best  class  of  women.     There 
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are  occasional  instances  where  intelligent  white  girls  were  attracted 
by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Moral  women? 

Mr.   Freeman.  Yes,   sir;  young  girls  in  some  cases  have  been 
attracted  to  Japanese,  and  married  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  Whenever  these  white  girls  marry  Japanese  are  they 
ostracized  from  white  society  ? 

Mr,  Feeeman.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  somewhat  repugnant,  it  is  a  relation 
that  is  not  countenanced. 

Mr.  Welty.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  they  can  not  be  assimilated  ? 

Mr.  FBEEM4.N.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Knutson.  What  kind  of  offspring  do  such  unions  produce  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knutson.  T  mean  the  character,  mentally,  morally  and 
otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
very  unfortunate  situation  for  that  child.  "Once  a  Japanese  always 
a  Japanese,"  and  instead  of  the  relationship. growing  closer  between 
two  races,  it  becomes  more  acute,  regardless  of  all  the  efforts  of  some 
of  our  benign  citizens  who  believe  in  the  minghng  of  the  races  and  the 
development  of  cordial  relations.  As  the  hostility  of  the  whites 
grows,  the  Japanese  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  drawn  closer  to  Japan 
than  ever,  as  a  matter  of  their  own  interest.  To-day,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Japanese  of  our  country  look  upon  the  Pacific  coast  really  as 
nothingmore  than  a  colony  of  Japan,  and  the  whites  as  a  subject  race. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  Buddhist  priests  coming  to  Seattle 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  maintain  their  separate  schools,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  where  they  exist  in  considerable  numbers, 
they  maintain  their  separate  schools. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  practically  make  the  thing  compulsory  under 
the  law,  and  if  a  Japanese  attends  an  American  school,  he  goes  to 
the  Japanese  school  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  school  board  there  offer  schools  to  the 
Japanese  children  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  heard  that  it  provided  schools,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  Japanese  go  into  the  ranks  of  union 
labor  out  there  and  join  the  organizations? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  not  joined  heretofore,  although  I  imder- 
stand  that  now  the  loggers'  union  is  taking  in  Japanese,  or  they  are 
organizing  a  Japanese  branch,  and  in  that  connection,  with  respect 
to  the  Japanese  so  consistently  pledging  and  reiterating  their  loyalty 
to  their  adopted  country,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  had  our  attempted  revolution  in  January  the  Japanese 
laborers  went  out  and  agreed  ,to  join  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Would  you  recommend  the  deportation  of  the 
Japanese  that  we  have  here  now? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  most  certainly,  and  when  I  say  that  I  am 
givmg  you  a  short  answer,  of  course,  to  what  is  a  very  difficult 
problem;  a  direct  answer  I  mean.  I  maintain,  of  course,  that  their 
request  for  naturalization  should  be  denied;  second,  with  respect  to 
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the  people  who  are  now  here,  if  possible  and  practical,  some  scheme 
should  be  developed  to  shear  them  of  the  great  advantage  which 
they  have  over  the  whites.  If  the  problem  can  be  settled  in  no  other 
way,  I  advocate  that  this  countly  approach  the  Japanese  Government 
with  a  view  to  arranging  the  amicable  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese 
from  the  country,  including  our  colonies.  You  heard,  of  covirse, 
about  what  has  happened  in  Hawaii.  A  Filipino  came  into  my 
office  the  other  day  and  said  to  me — and  this  man  is  a  Pennsylvania 
graduate — that  they  are  going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
marrying  these  little  wild  Moro  girls,  for  the  pm-pose  of  giving  them 
the  right  to  hold  land,  and  then  sow  sedition  agamst  this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  incorporate  in  the  record  practically  all  there 
is  up  to  this  time,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  immigration  officials  have  the  power  and  have  been  admitting 
these  people,  the  admission  having  been  that  under  proper  passports. 
That  is  as  the  Secretary  of  State  tells  me,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  on  page  214  of  the  report  of  1908  says: 

The  understanding  with  Japan,  in  accordance  with  which  the  two  governments 
are  cooperating  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  President's  proclamation  contemplate 
that  the  Japaijese  Government  shall  issue  passports  to  continental  United  States 
only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  nonlaborers  or  are  laborers  who,  in  coming  to  the 
continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or 
children  residing  there,  or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  already  possessed  interest 
in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country.  How  well  this  understanding  is  already 
working  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  for  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year  1908.  During 
said  month  485  Japanese  apphed  for  admission  to  the  continent,  of  whom  446  were 
admitted  and  39  debarred.  Of  this  total,  462  were,  and  23  were  not,  in  possession  of 
proper  passports.  Of  the  462  holding  proper  passports,  406  were  found  on  examina- 
tion to  belong  fo  the  classes  entitled  thereto. 

So  they  have  exercised  some  control  over  the  passports. 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  in  theory,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
they  stretch  the  point  a  great  deal  on  the  passport  question,  so  that 
these  people  are  coming  in  now  as  colonists. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  hope,  before  we  get  through  this  investigation,  to 
find  out  from  some  one  who  has  examined  a  passport  of  a  woman 
who  was  not  married  in  this  country,  who  had  never  been  married 
before,  what  she  presents  to  this  Government  to  show  she  is  the  legal 
wife  of  a  Japanese  residing  here,  so  that  she  may  be  admitted,  but 
up  to  this  date  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  I  thought  perhaps 
from  your  interest  in  Seattle,  so  close  to  where  they  come  in,  you 
might  have  gone  into  that  and  be  able  to  enlighten  the  committee. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  fully  informed  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  do  you  think  this  problem  is 
of  sufiicient  importance  to  the  United  States  to  warrant  Congress  to 
send  a,  subcommittee  of  this  committee  out  there  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  that  subject? 

Mr.  Freeman.  By  all  means;  and  if  you  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
I  really  believe  you  owe  a  great  duty  to  our  -section  of  the  country 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  for  this  reason,  that  we  ourselves  are 
helpless.  We  are  good  citizens,  we  are  loyal  and  patriotic,  but  we 
can  not  in  any  way  protect  ourselves  against  the  inroads  of  these 
people.  We  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  adequately  and  properly  meet  the  question, 
and  meet  it  promptly.  I  do  not  believe  m  handling  this  thing  in 
any  weak  fashion.     I  think  it  has  got  to  be  done  boldly,  and  from 
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the  standpoint  of  our  own  good  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anj^  other 
nation  in  the  world  that  would  allow  it  to  run  on  as  it  is  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  in  this  connection,  while  the  law  is  not 
on  the  statute  books,  your  theory  is  that  we  can  enact  a  law,  without 
offense  to  anybody,  that  if  any  come  here  as  nonlaborers  and  proceed 
to  work,  they  will  be  deported,  and  that  would  end  that  thing  forever. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  committee,  after  adequate  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  But,  to  carry  that  idea  out,  following  Judge 
Raker's  idea,  if  the  Japanese  Government  issues  a  passport  to  a 
Japanese  as  a  student,  and  he  goes  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school 
for  three  or  six  months  and  then  turns  himself  loose  to  do  any  kind 
of  work,  the  condition  might  be  that  when  he  ceases  to  qualify  as  a 
student  he  should  be  returned. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  believe  that 
these  Japanese  come  in  here  and  boldly  break  our  State  laws.  Our 
laws  are  intended  to  deny  the  same  rights  to  aliens  as  to  citizens, 
to  protect  the  citizens  in  the  opportunities  of  business  and  in  the 
resources  of  our  country,  and  these  people  by  hook  and  crook,  or  in 
one  way  or  another,  break  our  laws,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws,  make 
terms  with  white  people  whom  they  use  as  dummies,  form  dummy 
.  corporations  to  achieve  the  same  results  as  if  they  were  citizens,  but 
without  the  responsibilities.  I  say  they  are  without  responsibilities, 
because  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Jack  Sullivan,  who  is  the  vice-president 
of  our  State  for  the  American  Legion,  and  who  was  on  the  draft  board 
for  a  while  in  Seattle,  that  in  calling  up  these  Japanese  they  were 
all  instructed  by  Japan  to  refuse  service. 

Mr.  Knxttson.  They  received  instructions  from  the  Japanese 
Government  1 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  Mr."  Sullivan's  statement. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  They  claimed  exemption? 

Mr.  Freeman.  On  the  ground  that  they  were  aliens. 

Mr.  Box.  You  spoke  of  breaking  om*  laws.  You  do  not  mean  the 
penal  laws,  but  you  mean  evading  this  provision  about  their  owner- 
ship of  land  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  do  break  the  penal  laws  in  the  liquor  business 
and  in  other  lines.  I  have  this  reported  to  me,  and  I  think  those 
are  questions  that  the  committee  should  investigate,  that  they  do 
break  the  laws  in  the  handling  of  drugs  and  in  the  brewing  and 
selling  of  liquor.  I  think  whenever  any  of  those  people  are  caught 
they  should  be  deported  from  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  violations  of  the  Mann  Act? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  in  aU  cases  of  violation  of  our  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  there  not  something  under  the  present  law  as  to  the 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws  that  would  permit  their  deportation  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  deported  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  all  the  Japanese  in 
Seattle  refused  military  service  on  advice  or  instructions  from  their 
Government,  but  yet,  when  a  child  is  bom  into  their  family,  they 
immediately  register  that  child  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enutson.  What  is  the  status  of  this  child  after  it  is  regis- 
tered, as  regard  citizenship  ?    Is  it  still  a  Japanese  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Being  born  on  the  soil  makes  a  child  of  an  alien 
parent  a  native  citizen. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Even  though  the  parents  are  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  even  though  they  can  not  be  naturalized. 
.  Mr.  FREipiAN.  A  friend  of  mine  in  tfie  leal  estate  business  told 
me  that  he  was  approached  by  a  Japanese  to  buy  a  piece  of  property, 
and  the  question  was  asked  who  the  Japanese  expected  to  hold 
this  piece  of  property,  and  his  answer  was  that  they  had  just  had  a 
chUd,  and  the  property  was  to  be  transferred  to  that  child. 

I  would  like  more  than  anything  else  to  urge  that  this  committee 
make  a  thorough  personal,  investigation  of  the  situation  by  visiting 
the  various  Sections  of  the  country,  and  then  make  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Federal  Government,  based  on  these  facts.  It  is  im- 
possible for  we  citizens,  and  with  no  facilities  and  not  the  power 
which  you  have,  to  get  these  facts  in  as  definite  fashion  as  should 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  relation  to  the  investigation  of  conditions  out 
there,  woidd  it  be  very  difficult  to  get  information  from  the  Japanese 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  can  you  not  subpoena  them  ?  Have  you  not 
the  right  to  go  to  the  Japanese  banks  there  and  look  at  their  books, 
if  you  want,  or  look  at  the  way  the  wholesale  grocers  conduct  their 
business,  and  the  farming  trust  or  the  produce  trust,  and  see  the 
system  under  which  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  Knutson.  Are  the  books  made  in  English  or  in  Japanese? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  suppose  in  Japanese. 

Mr.  Box.  I  presume  the  State  bank  examiners  could  see  what 
their  books  are.  Certainly  the  State  banking  authorities  have  access 
to  the  books  of  their  banks. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  American  side  is 
concerned,  we  are  getting  practically  the  same  information  from  you 
that  we  would  get  by  taking  testimony  of  the  Americans  there. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  because,  gentlemen,  I  am  hitting  the  high 
places  with  you,  and  I  am  reaUy  only  touching  the  surface.  The 
subject  is  an  immense  one.  There  'are  some  of  these  things  which 
I  have  absolutely  not  the  time  nor  the  abihty,  nor,  as  I  say,  the 
power,  to  secure  for  you  the  exact  facts. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  where  the 
Japanese  get  a  hold  on  a  business  in  any  considerable  number,  they 
control  the  business,  and  if  that  happens  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  American  is  gradually  driven  out,  and  it  becomes  absolutely 
dominated  by  them,  as  to  the  business  and  its  character  and  aP 
industries,  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  right,  they  concentrate  in  particular  lines, 
and  the  white  man  can  not  stand  up  against  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  with  that  going  on  gradually,  if  there  should 
be  enough  Japanese,  it  would  eventually  drive  the  white  poeple  out 
of  those  communities  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  they  are  located  ? 

Mi;.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KNxrrsoN.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  driving  the  whites 
out  of  the  grocery  concerns,  the  movies,  the  garages,  and  the  truck 
farms  in  particular  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  any  line  of  business  that  look§  attractive  to  them. 
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The  Chairman.  They  advertise  in  the  papers  that  they  wiU  buy 
lousiness  opportunities  in  tailoring  shops,  mending  shops,  and  all 
kinds  of  shops. 

Mr.  Freeman.  A  junk  store  man  told  me  the  other  day  that  they 
have  just  broken  into  the  junk  business.  The  way  they  do  that  is 
that  they  go  into  a  junk  store  and  say,  "How  much?"  and  the 
owner  says,  "$12,000,"  which  is  a  big  price.  The  Japanese  will  say, 
"All  right  I  will  take  it."  That  gives  him  a  franchise  to  do  business. 
In  the  hotel  business  they  put  a  white  clerk  at  the  desk.  From  all 
appearances  it  is  a  white  man's  hotel.  That  white  man  is  working 
for  the  Japs.  The  dean  of  the  hotel  men  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
working  for  the  Japs.  He  ran  the  Portland  Hotel  fdr  years,  and 
now  he  runs  a  hotel  for  them. 

Mr.  Knutson.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  His  name  is  H.  C.  Bowers. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Does  he  manage  a  chain  of  hotels,  or  just  one 
particular  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know.  The  secretary  of  the  Hotelmen's 
Association  of  the  city  of  Seattle  himself  can  not  tell  you  all  the 
hotels  that  have  Japanese  capital  interests,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  hotel  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  not  some  of  the  bell  boys  the  owners  of  the  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  are  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  man  told  me  that  he  went  to  Seattle  a  few  days 
ago,  and  that  the  bell  boy  asked  him  up  into  his  rooms  and  he  had 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  libraries,  and  was  the  best  educated 
man  he  had  met  for  many  a  day.  He  is  running  that  whole  thing 
as  a  bell  boy. 

Mr.  Freeman.  To-day  the  richest  lands  of  the  Yakima  Valley  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Knutson.  That  is  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  suggest  what  we  might  practically  do  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  can  absolutely  prohibit  further 

Mr.  Wilson.  Immigration  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But,  as  I  understand,  in  California  and  around 
Seattle  the  birth  rate  in  the  Japanese  settlements  is  so  far  in  excess, 
so  far  as  percentages  are  concerned,  of  the  birth  rate  among  the 
Americans,  that  just  by  a  natural  process  you  are  likely  to  be  driven 
out  of  that  country? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  are  going  to  be  a  steadily  increasing  problem. 
Your  own  investigation  will  lead  you  to  a  more  logical  conclusion 
than  mine. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  I  was  driving  at  is  what  practical  thing  can  we 
do  to  remedy  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  First,  you  can  deny  the  right  to  citizeiffehip  to  those 
who  come  here  and  possibly  those  who  are  born  here.  Second,  it 
might  be  possible  to  approach  Japan  with  a  view  to  their  amicable 
withdrawal.  Third,  you  can  surround  them  to  a  degree  with  restric- 
tions, and  compel  the  enforcement  of  our  Federal  and  State  laws, 
including  the  laws  against  corporations  and  trusts — ^and  they  operate 
as  trusts — the  more  rigid  enforcement  of  laws  such  as  the  land  laws, 
and  respect  for  our  State  laws,  which,  of  course,  they  are  violating. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  We  can  not  prevent  these  Japanese  born  in  America 
ot  the  right  to  acquire  and  own  property  here. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  at  present.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  be  possible,  but  unless  it  is  possible  to  do  something 
of  that  sort  the  problem  will  gradually  grow.  If  you  will  shut  off 
immigration,  you  will  greatly  relieve  the  situation.  We  have  become 
alarmed  over  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  naturalize  these  people.  If  you  naturalize  them,  the  balance 
of  political  power  of  the  city  of  Seattle  to-morrow  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Japan,  because  all  its  elections  are  very  close. 

Mr.  Knutson.  By  merely  shutting  out  the  Japanese,  would  that 
solve  your  problem,  leaving  out  the  question  of  naturalization  ?  I 
mean  if  we  shut  out  the  Japanese,  would  that  solve  it,  or  would  we 
have  to  deport  them  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  and  give  you 
relief  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  it  would  only  be  fully  solved  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  its  colonies  by  withdrawal.  When  I  say 
that,  I  am  just  giving  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Have  we  a  record  of  those  who  entered  in  violation 
of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  teU  you.  After  they  come  in,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  keep  track  of  their  activities. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  To  what  extent  are  they  setthng  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  are  settling  in  villages  and  towns  of  Alaska, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  they  are  going  into  various  lines  of 
business  there. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  you  have  said  has  been  with  regard  to  Seattle. 
Isjit  not  true  that  in  the  towns  outside  of  Seattle  the  Japanese  are 
taking  over  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  business  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent,  although  I  think  they  are 
concentrating  particularly 

Mr.  Raker.  As  far  as  Washington  is  concerned,  they  are  concen- 
trating more  particularly  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  I  understand  that  any  of  these  Japanese  come 
through  Alaska,  or  do  they  come  directly  to  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  come  directly  to  Seattle,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  slip  in  over  the  border  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  understand  so.     I  have  no  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Does  not  a  large  number  come  by  way  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  that.  Permit  me  to 
relate  a  personal  experience.  In  1905,  when  some  fishermen  came 
into  my  office  and  reported  that  the  Japanese  were  coming  over  from 
Japan  and  raiding  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  I  prepared  a  memorandum 
which  I  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  here.  Immediately  President  Roosevelt  sent  up  two 
gunboats,  seized  and  confiscated  those  vessels,  and  put  the  Japanese 
in  jail.  That  ended  the  raid,  and  there  was  no  war.  The  Japs  have 
not  interfered  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  Japanese  have  swept  like  wildfire,  I  understand,  over  all  the 
territory  of  eastern  Siberia,  including  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula. 
They  have  gone  up  there  and  are  in  possession  of  the  trading  business 
along  the  coast.  You  will  recall  that  following  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  they  got  the  south  half  of  Sagalin  Island.    They  wanted  fishing 
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rights  of  all  the  rest  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  the  Russian  Government 
would  not  give  it  to  them.  Now,  I  suppose  they  claim  probably  they 
have  some  new  treaty,  such  as  it  is — it  may  be  made  with  any  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry  who  at  the  time  claims  to  the  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment— but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  succeeding  in  the  conquest  of  that 
territory. 

I  think  you  will  find  on  investigation  that,  they  are  settling  in 
practically  all  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Pacific,  including  South 
America — BrazU,  Peru,  Chile — and  I  think  it  evident  that  they  are 
becoming  the  dominant  figure  on  the  Pacific. 

Gentlemen,  I  make  an  earnest  plea  that  you  appoint  a  subcom- 
mittee which  shall  thoroughly  investigate  and  go  into  this  problem 
throughout  all  of  the  United  States  wherever  these  people  are,  not 
only  including  the  Pacific  coast,  but  also  including  the  colonies 
and  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  I  think  you  will  find  instances 
that  are  surprising  of  the  operations  in  business  enterprises  in  the 
East  which  may  be  entirely  legitimate,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
investigate  them  in  order  to  get  the  whole  picture. 

I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  our  section  that  it  is  recognized  now  that 
the  position  taken  by  California  on  this  question  was  a  fight  not 
merely  for  California,  but  for  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington  were  lulled  into  false  security  by  the 
position  taken  by  some  of  our  leading  citizens,  who  stated  that 
cordial  relations  would  help  to  bring  trade  to  us  and  make  Seattle 
a  great  seaport,  an  ambition  that  is  entirely  proper,  and  in  which 
I  earnestly  believe  they  were  entirely  sincere,  but  in  which  I  think 
they  were  hoodwinked. 

Now,  I  want  to  just  cite  in  that  connection  one  illustration  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago  the  grocers  of  the  city  of  Seattle — they  told  me  this  the 
other  day — tried  to  get  an  agreement  by  which  the  white  wholesale 
grocers  should  not  sell  to  the  Japanese,  and  they  were  going  to  put 
pressure  to  bear  to  protect  themselves,  when  the  United  States 
district  attorney  notified  them  that  if  they  did  that  they  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution  under  the  Federal  laws,  so  that  they  were 
helpless,  and  have  been  in  that  respect  from  that  day  to  this. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Are  there  any  newspapers  published" in  the  Japanese 
language  in  your  vicinity  ? 

Mr,  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  several  newspapers. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  there  any  association  organized  along  national 
lines  in  your  State — -that  is,  a  Japanese  association? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Pro-Japanese  ? 

Mr.  KJLECZKA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Numbers  of  our  prominent  citizens  have  been 
identified  with  Japanese  societies  and  organizations  ostensibly  to 
help  to  promote  the  relationship  and  the  interests  between  the  two 
countries,  and,  innocently  enough,  some  of  those  men  have  loaned 
their  names  to  promote  what  is  seemingly  very  ingenious  propaganda. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Are  there  any  strictly  Japanese  fraternal  associa- 
tions, or  mutual  help  associations,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  a  Japanese  commercial  club.  They 
operate  as  a  nation  within  a  nation  in  all  their  activities.  They  spend 
their  money  that  they  make  from  the  whites  among  themselves,  and, 
finally,  it  goes  back  to  Japan. 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  These  Japanese  clubs  undoubtedly  have  some  sta- 
tistics of  the  Japanese  business,  and  the  operation,  etc. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Where  is  that  located — in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  they  are  in  aU  sections  where  Japanese  colonies 
exist. 

Some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  are  dummies  for  the  registry 
of  property  and  hold  title  for  Japanese  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Japanese  are  liberal  supporters  of  the  press.  I  do  not  say  they 
color  or  influence  the  press;  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  The  volume 
is  not,  of  course,  sufficient  to  dominate  the  press;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  important.  In  mapy  other  ways  their  influence  grows.  They 
have  some  of  our  best  ministers,  who  take  a  friendly  view  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  Christianize  the  Orient, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  for  your  statement. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  present  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  the  publisher  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  whose  letters  to  this  committee  were  read  in 
previous  hearings,  and  I  think  we  will  call  Mr.  McClatchy  now  for 
such  time  as  we  can  remain  in  session. 

STATEMENT   OF  MK.   V.   S.   McCLATCHY,   PUBLISHER  SACRA- 
MENTO BEE,  SACRAMENTO,   CALIF. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
I  have  no  set  speech,  and  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee 
I  have  made  heads  so  that  I  might  confine  myself  to  those  things 
which  I  think  most  important.  I  have  arranged  this  in  logical 
sequence,  and  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  can  give  you  a  better 
understanding  if  I  go  through  with  it.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  how- 
ever, if  you  prefer,  to  respond  to  questions  as  I  go  along,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  if  you  permit  me  to  go  through,  I  will  have  at  least 
answered  a  great  many  questions  which  you  have  in  your  mind,  and, 
second,  when  I  am  through,  you  will  be  better  qualified  to  ask  those 
questions  which  you  wish,  because  you  will  have  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  whole  subject.  Understand  this  is  only  a  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  defer  to  any  plan  to  which  the  com- 
mittee sees  proper  to  adopt. 

I  am  going  to  confine  myself  practically  to  a  consideration  of  the 
menace  offered  by  Asiatic,  and  particularly  by  Japanese  immigration 
to  this  country.  I  am  going  very  much  further  than  did  Mr.  Freeman. 
He  has  indicated  that  this  is  a  coast  problem.  If  I  fail  to  persuade 
every  one  of  you  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  national  problem,  and  that 
the  conditions  on  the  coast  which  I  shall  present  to  you  are  but 
examples  of  what  must  inevitably  follow  elsewhere,  then  my  time 
before  your  committee  has  been  wasted.  I  ask  the  committee  to 
remember  that  the  policy  of  this  country,  as  definitely  established, 
was  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigration,  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  in  what  way  the  present  policy,  so  far  as  Japan  is 
concerned,  is  very  seriously  menacing  the  entire  nation,  what  dangers 
lie  in  the  proposed  plans  yotl  have  before  you,  the  plan  of  Dr.  Gulick, 
and  the  plan  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  Dilling- 
ham bill,  and  to  demonstrate,  for  it  is  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
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that  the  continuation  of  our  present  policy,  or  the  substitution  of 
these  other  policies,  is  going  to  make  of  this  entire  country  iu  a  com- 
paratively short  number  of  generations  a  Japanese  province,  and 
that  there  is  no  way  out  except  by  absolute  exclusion. 

Incidentally,  there  is  no  necessity  for  treating  this  matter  in  any 
but  a  dignified,  statesmanlike,  businesslike,  and  fair  way.  The 
Japanese  have  come  here  practically  under  the  invitation  of  this 
Government.  The  Government  has  made  a  very  serious  blunder. 
The  Japanese  have  taken  advantage  under  the  so-called  gentleman's 
agreement,  which  has  been  grossly  violated,  as  I  shaU  demonstrate  to 
you.  That,  again,  was  a  blunder,  and  possibly  we  ought  to  accept 
it,  but,  at  all  events  the  danger  is  so  serious  and  so  imminent  that 
immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  provide  those  remedies  which 
seem  competent  and  which  we  can  with  propriety  apply.  There  is 
no  occasion,  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  claim  to  be  extremely  sensitive,  and  this 
feeling  has  been  used  as  a  subterfuge  on  any  and  aU  occasions. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  feel  hurt,  because  the  question  is 
not  a  race  question,  it  is  purely  an  economic  one,  and  the  very  argu- 
ments which  will  be  advanced  here  as  to  why  Japanese  should  be 
entirely  excluded  from  this  country  are  in  a  lai^e  measure  com- 
pliments to  their  many  excellent  qualifications.  The  Japanese  have 
advantages  in  economic  competition,  against  which  it  is  hopeless  for 
the  white  race  to  contend,  and  I  refer,  when  I  say  the  white  race, 
not  only  to  the  American  born  and  bred,  but  to  the  hard  working 
European,  even  those  of  countries  ia  which  labor  is  hardest  and  where 
the  people  are  most  industrious.  Those  people,  in  a  comparitively 
brief  space  of  time,  must  succumb,  as  I  will  show,  to  the  economic 
competition  which  results  when  they  face  the  Japanese  in  this 
environment. 

You  may  see  that  I  have  been  very  careful  in  my  facts.  Each  of 
you  gentlemen,  I  think,  has  received  a  copy  of  this  publication,  con- 
cerning Japan's  peaceful  penetration  of  the  United  States,  and  in  it 
you  will  fmd  not  only  the  figures  which  I  shall  briefly  quote,  but 
many  other  facts  and  figures,  matters  concerning  immigration  being 
in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

[By  order  of  the  committee,  the  second  part  of  the  book  was  made 
a  part  of  the  hearings,  as  Appendix  A.] 

Mr.  McClatchy.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  articles  on  conditions 
in  the  Far  East  which  are  useful  in  this  connection,  because  they 
give  an  indication  of  what  Japan's  policy  has  been  elsewhere  and 
what  it  would  be  here  if  she  had  the  power.  So  far  as  that  first  part 
is  concerned,  let  me  say  that  the  facts  quoted  therein  are  beyond 
question;  that  they  have  been  indorsed  as  entirely  accurate  by 
Thomas  F.  Millard,  who  perhaps  knows  more  in  detail  about  condi- 
tions in  the  Far  East  than  any  other  man;  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams, 
who  was  called  to  Paris  by  the  President,  to  advise  the  commission 
with  regard  to  Far  East  matters;  and  as  to  particular  matters  by 
Government  representatives  at  Tokyo  and  at  Peking  in  their  official 
reports  to  the  State  Department;  by  representations  made  by  the 
acting  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines;  by  commercial  bodies  in 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  all  the  figures  and  facts  which  I  have  presented  ia 
connection  with  this  matter  there  has  been  no  question,  save  on  one 
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particular  point,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  possible  growth  in  the  future 
of  the  Japanese  population  in  the  United  States  under  the  present  or 
proposed  plans,  and  that  I  shall  refer  to  when  I  come  to  it;  but  as  to 
all  the  other  statements,  as  to  all  the  other  facts  and  statistics  herein 
presented,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  question.  Dr.  Gulick  has 
not  called  them  in  question.  They  are  usually  official  figures, 
frequently  taken  from  protagonists  on  this  subject,  from  Dr.  Gulick 
himself,  and  from  Japanese  sources. 

Let  me  say  one  word  in  this  connection  as  to  the  League  for  Con- 
structive Immigration  Legislation,  which  was  represented  before  you 
by  Dr.  Gulick,  and  at  whose  desire  apparently  a  tentative  bill  was 
offered  to  you.  I  have  had  correspondence  with  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Gulick's  committee  of  1,000.  I  have  laid  before  them  the 
facts  which  appear  in  this  publication.  Many  of  them  have  written 
to  me  that  they  had  no  idea  of  those  facts  when  they  consented  to 
have  their  names  published  as  sponsors  for  the  movement,  and  that 
since  knowing  those  facts  they  have  given  the  organization  notice  of 
their  withdrawal  therefrom,  and  many  others  have  advised  me  that 
the  use  of  their  names  was  never  authorized.  Even  a  member  of 
the  Nav§l  Committee  of  the  Senate  had  his  name  used  there.  Dr. 
Davis  J.  Hill  had  his  name  used  there,  and  the  names  include  the 
names  of  a  governor,  of  presidents  of  chambers  of  commerce,  of  presi- 
dents of  national  labor  organizations,  of  presideijts  of  universities. 
While  I  believe  in  most  of  those  instances  the  names  were  used  with 
authority,  it  is  apparent  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  committee 
of  1,000  did  not  understand  the  scope  of  the  movement  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  offer  that  only  that  this  committee  may 
not  be  misled  into  believing  there  is  at  this  time  an  urgent  popular 
sentiment  behind  the  so-called  League  for  Constructive  Immigration 
Legislation. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand .  the  matter,  let  me  give  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  admissions  of  Japanese,  and  I  might  say  inci- 
dentally that  I  will  be  able  to  answer  a  number  of  questions  which 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Freeman.  While  the  theory  of  the  gentle- 
men's agreement  was  that  Japanese  immigration,  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  Japanese  Government,  should  be  practically  excluded, 
just  as  Chinese  immigration  is  excluded  by  law,  that  has  not  been 
accomplished.  There  were  admitted  in  1918  over  10,000  Japanese. 
This  year  Dr.  Gulick  predicts  over  12,000,  and  I  am  satisfied- from 
the  figures  so  far  that  he  is  entirely  safe  in  his  prediction.  Dr.  Gulick 
advised  this  committee  that  under  his  plan  that  number  would  be 
very  materially  decreased.  Dr.  Gulick  is  mistaken.  I  have  taken 
the  facts  and  figures  which  are  conceded  by  him,  and  I  have  prepared 
tables  that  were  published  in  the  New  York  Analyst  in  answer  to  a 
paper  of  his  there,  and  you  will  find  them  also  in  the  fourth  of  the 
articles  in  the  second  part  of  this  publication.  I  will  only  briefiy 
call  your  attention  to  the  results.  You  remember  the  general  plan 
of  the  Gulick  bill,  so  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  explaining  it. 
Let  me  say  that  under  the  operation  of  that  plan,  if  it  were  to  be 
adopted  this  year,  there  would  be  admitted  during  1919,  1920,  and 
1921  only  2,500  Japanese  each  year.  In  1922  there  would  be  7,500. 
You  would  get  then  the  advantage  of  the  census  of  1920,  the  figures 
from  which  would  be  first  available  in  1922,  and,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, a  factor  in  the  allotment  is  10  per  cent  of  the  native  born, 
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according  to  that  census.  In  1923  there  would  be  12,600;  in  1933, 
16,316;  in  1943,  22,987,  and  the  increase  would  be  steady  thereafter. 
These  figures  are  not  questioned;  they  can  not  be,  because  they  are 
based  on  statistics  which  are  admitted. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  is  based  on  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  That  is  based  on  the  10  per  cent,  yes;  so  that 
even  under  the  limitations  which  were  subsequently  placed  upon  that 
bill,  and  assuming  that  the  allotment,  as  it  is  called,  would  mean  the 
full  measure  of  the  immigration,  still  under  the  Gulick  plan  the  pres- 
ent Japanese  immigration  would  be  very  largely  increased  within  a 
few  years  and  would  continue  to  increase  thereafter. 

Now,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  undfer 
the  plan  proposed  wives  would  be  admitted,  and  that  under  the  plan 
as  he  had  it  before  he  came  to  this  committee,  and  to  some  extent 
when  it  was  before  your  committee — it  may  have  been  modified 
since — students  were  to  be  admitted  without  restriction,  and  those 
who  had  been  the  subjects  of  religious  persecution,  and  other  ele- 
ments, which  would  materially  swell  the  number  of  actual  immigrants. 

The  Dillingham  bill  is  even  more  dangerous,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
increase  of  actual  immigration.  The  Dillingham  bill,  on  a  5  per  cent 
basis,  would  give  more  actual  Japanese  immigrants  than  the  Gulick 
bUl  on  a  10  per  cent  basis,  partly  because  the  basis  of  the  Gulick  bill 
for  a  certain  factor  is  citizenship,  while  the  corresponding  factor  in 
the  Dillingham  bill' is  residence.  The  Dillingham  bill,  on  a  5  per  cent 
basis,  would  allow  at  once  the  introduction  of  12,500  Japanese  per 
year.  You  will  remember  that  imder  the  Gulick  bill  for  the  mst 
three  years  you  would  only  get  2,500.  Aside  from  that  number  of 
12,500,  which  is  practically  the  allotment  under  the  DiUingham  bill, 
the  bill  provides  a  number  of  loopholes,  which  were  in  the  same  form, 
or  in  similar  form,  in  the  Gulick  plan  but  to  some  extent  were  after- 
wards stricken  out. 

For  instance,  the  Dillingham  bill  provides  for  the  admission  without 
question  of  aliens  coming  to  join  their  husband,  wife,  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  grandfather,  grandmother,  grandson,  or  grand- 
daughter. That  same  provision  was  originally  in  the  Gulick  bill 
before  it  came  to  you.  Under  such  a  provision  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  import  a  large  portion  of  Japan.  It  would  be  only  necessary  for 
a  number  of  the  Japanese  here  to  send  for  their  grandfathers,  and 
each  grandfather  could  send  for  all  of  his  descendants,  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  his  grandsons  and  granddaughters.  If  you  import 
enough  grandfathers,  you  can  legally  admit  under  the  Dillingham 
bill  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Japan. 

The  Dillmgham  bill  has  also  the  provision  admitting  students 
without  restriction  and  without  limit  as  to  number.  Under  it  any 
number  of  men  could  be  admitted  under  the  Japanese  passport  as 
students,  attend  night  school  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  go  out  into 
the  fields  as  laborers.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  so 
evident  that  when  I  called  attention  to  the  similar  provision  in  the 
Gulick  bill,  Dr.  Gulick,  in  a  letter  to  me,  conceded  that  I  was  right, 
and  I  think  afterwards  withdrew  the  provisions. 

But  these  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  you  how  dangerous  the 
Dillingham  bill  is,  and  you  will  realize  the  danger  of  both  the  Gulick 
and  the  Dillingham  bill  as  we  go  further  into  the  matter. 
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The  figures  whicli  I  have  so  far  presented  relate  purely  to  the 
measure  of  immigration.  They  are  not  questioned.  I  said  that  cer- 
tain other  figures  offered  by  me,  indicatmg  the  probable  iacrease  of 
Japanese  population  in  this  country  under  the  Gulick  plan,  were 
called  in  question.  I  want  to  present  those  figures  to  the  committee 
and  make  an  explanation  which  meets  the  criticism.  I  shall  give 
the  page  in  this  booklet  whereon  you  will  find  these  figures  in  detail 
if  you  wish  to  refer  to  them  herea'fter. 

On  page  40  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  figures  already 
quoted  to  you  as  to  increased  Japanese  immigration  under  the 
Gulick  plan,  and  on  that  same  page  is  reference  to  tables  which  I 
prepared,  indicating  the  increase  of  Japanese  population  in  this 
country  under  that  plan.  Dr.  Gulick  prepared  tables  and  presented 
them  in  the  New  York  Analyst,  and  I  presume  he  presented  them 
to  you,  but  he  stopped  those  tables  at  1918.  I  have  carried  them 
on  for  100  or  150  years. 

I  submit  this  explanation  to  show  what  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  these  figures  dependable. 

That  the  plan  might  have  every  reasonable  chance,  consistent  with  the  facts  (that 
is  the  Gulick  plan),  to  make  a  good  showing,  the  table  is  based  on  the  following 
assumptions:  That  all  provisions  allowing  immigration  in  excess  of  the  annual 
"allotment"  will  be  stricken  from  the  bill;  that  only  50,000  Japanese  will  qualify 
for  citizenship  five  years  hence; 

There  are  now  250,000  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii. 

that  of  the  new  immigrants  coming  in  each  year,  two-fifths  only  will  qualify  at  the 
end  of  five  years'  residence;  that  the  native-born  Japanese  under  the  census  of  1920 
will  number  75,000;  that  the  total  Japanese  population  in  the  United  States  in  1923 
will  be  only  300,000  (it  is  250,000  to-day),  and  that  the  annual  increase  in  population, 
due  to  excess  of  birtlis  over  deaths,  will  be  2  per  cent. 

The  present  record  in  California  is  nearly  4  per  cent.  Those  tables, 
thus  prepared  on  those  bases,  indicate  that  in  40  years  from  1923  the 
Japanese  population  of  the  United  States,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Gulick  plan,  would  be,  in  round  figures,  2,000,000;  in  80  years, 
10,000,000;  m  140  years,  100,000,000,  and  steadily  inoreasmg. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  of  those  figures  that  if  carried  on  for 
300  years  or  so,  they  would  run  up  into  the  billions.  This  is  my 
answer  to  that  criticism: 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ratio  used  will  not  permanently 
maintain  (that  is  the  ratio  of  increase  due  to  birth  over  death). 
Those  who  have  made  close  study  of  this  subj  ect  say  that  the  birth 
rate  of  a  race  decreases  with  higher  standards  of  living  and  adapta- 
tion to  western  civilization;  but  they  also  say  that  in  a  case  of  the 
kind  under  consideration  the  invading  race  maintains  a  superior 
birth  rate  at  least  until  the  invaded  race  has  succumbed  through 
economic  competition,  or  force  of  arms. 

In  my  tables  there  has  been  used  a  ratio  which  is  only  one-half  of 
the  present  ratio  of  natural  increase  of  the  Japanese  in  California. 
The  ratio  in  Hawaii  is  about  the  same  as  in  California.  That  half 
ratio,  augmented  by  immigration,  doubles  the  population  in  20  years. 
In  Japan  at  present  the  population,  without  immigration,  doubles  in 
about  50  years,  it  is  said. 
142055—19 ^16 
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If  the  Japanese  continue  to  come  into  the  United  States  the  rate 
of  increase  nere  will  not  drop  to  the  present  standard  of  Japan  for 
many  generations,  ia  all  probability. 

The  reasons  are  that  90  per  cent  of  those  admitted  here  in  the  past 
20  years  were  between  14  and  44  years  of  age. 

I  am  quoting  Government  statistics  as  to  that. 

They  were  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and,  with  imported  "picture  brides," 
and  with  the  incentive  of  citizenship  for  native-bom  children,  estab- 
lished a  high  birth  rate.  The  clearly  defined  policy  of  Japan  in 
"peaceful  penetration"  of  this  country  will  continue  to  send  over  the 
same  class  of  immigrants  who  will  rapidly  reproduce,  and  conditions 
here  as  to  land  ownership  and  control  will  encourage  such  increase. 
The  continued  influx  of  this  vigorous  element  alone  would  maintain 
here  a  higher  birth  ra^e  than  in  Japan;  and  when  the  Japanese  birth 
rate  here  drops  to  the  standard  in  Japan,  or  even  lower,  it  will  still 
be  far  above  the  average  white  birth  rate  here. 

So  that  at  best  all  that  critics  of  these  figures  can  hope  for  is  that 
the  final  collapse  of  the  American  Republic  under  the  proposed  per- 
centage immigration  plan  may  be  postponed  a  generation  or  two. 

The  theory  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  exclude  abso- 
lutely the  Asiatic  immigration  was,  as  the  committee  and  Congress 
knows,  to  protect  American  institutions  and  the  American  people 
from  the  economic  competition  of  people  whose  standards  of  living 
are  immeasurably  lower  than  those  of  the  white  race  in  this  country, 
and  with  whom  therefore,  we  could  not  compete  unless  our  standards 
of  living  were  to  descend  to  theirs.  In  that  theory  we  would  be 
simply  following  out  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  for  years  by 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  I  have  here  a  synopsis  of  the 
laws  of  each  of  those  countries,  with  which  I  do  not  mean  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee.  I  need  only  say  that  by  various  means, 
some  of  them  subterfuges,  those  countries  manage  to  keep  out  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration  which  they  know  would  very 
seriously  affect  the  interests  of  their  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  a  digest  of  those  present  laws  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  under  obligations  if  you  would  insert 
them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

(The  digests  referred  to  are  made  a  part  of  these  hearings,  as 
Appendix  B.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  If  you  are  ready, 
Mr.  McClatchy,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  V.  S.  McClATCHY— Resumed. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  As  we  were  adjourning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
asked  if  there  was  any  law  in  Japran  excluding  cheap  labor  from 
China  and  Korea.  I  said  I  was  n6t  personally  famihar  with  that 
law,  but  I  knew  that  it  existed,  because  of  facts  that  I  quoted  havmg 
to  do  with  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  introduce  Chinese  labor 
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into  Japan  in  January  of  this  year.  I  recall  now  this  further  fact. 
When  i  was  over  there,  the  Kobe  Chronicle,  which  is  a  newspaper 
published  by  an  Englishman  named  Robert  Young,  commented  on 
the  fact  that  Japan,  while  demanding  racial  equality  at  Paris,  was 
very  carefully  refusing  racial  equality  to  people  of  her  own  color 
over  in  Asia,  extendiug  this  exclusion  to  Chinese  and  Korean  labor. 
One  or  two  of  the  Japanese  newspapers,  probably  more  (but  I  saw 
extracts  from  one  or  two),  commented  on  it  and  said  that  Japan 
was  evidently  occupying  an  inconsistent  attitude,  and  that  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  malie  some  change  in  the  existing  law.  So,  clearly, 
there  is  a  law. 

The  matter  presented  by  me  last,  before  recess,  was  in  regard  to 
the  reason  why  other  countries  and  Japan  still  exclude  foreign  cheap 
labor.  It  is  charged  that  this  is  a  prejudiced  racial  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Pacific  coast.  So  far  as  those  are  concerned  who 
have  made  an  intelligent  and  fair  investigation  of  it,  there  is  nothing 
racial  in  the  matter.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  economic  adjustment 
and  of  proper  defense  and  protection  of  American  institutions  and 
American  labor,  as  well  eventually  of  the  American  Nation,  as  I 
shall  show,  I  hope. 

I  would  remind  the  committee  that  the  general  policy,  instituted 
by  the  United  States,  of  Asiatic  exclusion  has  been  generally  carried 
out,  save  in  the  single  case  of  Japan.  It  was  in  response  to  the  very 
urgent  request  of  Japan  and  her  representation  that  her  pride  would 
be  very  much  hurt  that  the  gentleman's  agreement  was  made,  under 
which  it  was  assumed,  and  stated  positively  that  she  would  accom- 
plish through  her  own  efforts  in  regard  to  Japanese  exclusion  from 
this  country  what  was  being  accomplished  as  to  Chinese  exclusion 
under  our  law.  I  want  to  show  you  in  statistics  what  the  result  was. 
The  Chinese  in  continental  United  States  under  the  exclusion  act 
have  decreased  between  one-half  and  one-third.  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese — and  remember  that  under  the  agreement  the  same  results 
were  to  be  accomplished  through  the  friendly  operation  of  Japan — 
the  Japanese  population  in  the  United  States  has  increased  sixfold 
since  1900.     (See  p.  30.) 

All  that  we  ask  in  this  matter  is  that  we  get  back  to  the  original 
understanding  which  this  country  had  as  to  Asiatic  immigration, 
and  that  in  regard  to  Japan  as  well  as  in  regard  to  China  and  India, 
we  exclude  absolutely  and  do  not  permit  one  country  to  increase  its 
people  here  sixfold  whUe  the  other  has  been  decreased  under  that 
understanding  between  one-half  and  one-third. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  say  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee with  demonstrating,  unless  they  want  it,  that  the  Chinese  is  a 
very  much  more  desirable  and  very  much  less  dangerous  citizen,  or 
resident,  rather,  than  the  Japanese,  and  that  if  we  are  going  to 
admit  any  Asiatic  labor  it  should  be  in  preference  to  all  of  them  the 
Chinese. 

Senator  Phelan.  You  said  in  1900.  Do  you  mean  in  1900  it 
increased  sixfold  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Since  1900,  Senator.  Between  1900  and  1919 
the  Japanese  population  has  increased  sixfold. 

Senator  Phelan.  What  part  of  that  increase  is  since  1907  ?  That 
was  the  date  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  McClatchy.  1907;  yes.  Let  me  see.  I  think  I  have  that, 
nearly. 

Senator  Phelan.  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Well,  it  does  not  embarrass  me,  Senator,  because 
I  have  my  brief  there  and  will  take  it  up  again.  Perhaps  we  will  get 
something  here.  The  census  in  1910  gives  the  number  of  Japanese 
in  the  United  States  as  72,157. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  It  says  "in  the  United  States." 

Senator  Phelan.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Seventy-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  It  was  probably  in  continental  United  States.  Of  that 
number,  41,000  were  in  California.  The  number  in  the  United 
States  now — continental  United  States — is  150,000.  On  page  29 
you  will  find  the  way  in  which  I  estimate  that,  from  two  different 
sources,  so  that  from  1910  to  1919  they  have  more  than  doubled  in 
continental  United  States.  Since  1900,  though,  the  increase  has 
been  sixfold.    The  figures  are  somewhere,  and  later  I  wiH  find  them. 

The  committee  was  asking  Mr.  Freeman  something  about  the 
gentlemen's  agreement.  The  most  definite  thing  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  with  reference  to  that  agreement  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Senator  Phelan.  It  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration  for  1908,  at  page  125,  and  you  will 
find  there,  I  think,  a  fairly  clear  statement  of  that  understanding. 
It  was  framed  for  the  express  purpose,  as  stated  therein,  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  Japanese  labor  into  continental  United  States, 
and  it  is  specifically  provided  that  such  labor  should  not  come  in  by 
way  of  Hawaii  or  Canada  or  Mexico,  and  places  upon  Japan  the 
onus  and  responsibility,  through  passports,  of  seeing  that  it  did  not 
come. 

I  have  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  a  statement  here 
showing  that  even  to-day  and  continuously  from  1907  up  to  the 
present  time  the  Japanese  could  not  come  to  continental  United 
States,  even  from  Hawaii,  without  the  Japanese  passport,  unless 
they  had  been  born  in  Hawaii  under  the  American  flag  and  were 
entitled  to  citizenship  rights. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  demonstrate  to  the  committee  that  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  that  gentlemen's  agreement  have  been  grossly  violated, 
and  continuously  grossly  violated,  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  citizens 
of  Japan  who  are  responsible  for  that  violation,  but  it  is  Japan 
herself,  because  these  violations  could  not  have  been  possible  without 
her  active  support,  if  not  direct  order. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  amplify  your  statement  just  at  the  point 
of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  to  insert  in  the  record  an  explanation 
I  have  here  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  the  authorities  under- 
stand it,  and  Uchida's  note,  which  is  attached  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  it  may  go  in  there,  it  would  amplify  the  matter 
very  much.     It  is  a  matter  that  is  attached  to  the  treaty  of  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Japanese  Exclusion  in  the  United  States.   ' 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  with  japan. 

This  agreement  seems  not  to  have  been  given  out  textually  by  either  go^  ernment. 
But  its  contents  are  well  knowm,  and  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

In  1907  an  "informal  agreement"  was  entered  into  between  the  American  and 
Japanese  Governments,  whereby  immigration  to  this  country,  of  laborers  directly 
from  Jspan  as  well  as  migration  of  Japanese  from  Hawaii,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is 
prohibited.' 

This  understanding  contemplates  that  the  Japanese  Government  shall  issue  pass- 
ports to  continental  United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  nonlaborers  or 
are  laborers  who,  in  coming  to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired 
domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to  active  control  of  an 
already  jDossessed  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country;  so  that  the  three 
classes  of  laborers  entitled  to  receive  passports  have  come  to  be  designated  "former 
residents,"  "parents,  -wives  or  children  of  residents,"  and  "settled  agriculturists. "^ 

The  understanding  with  Japan,  in  accordance  with  which  the  two  go^ernIEents 
are  cooperating  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  President's  proclamation,  contemplates 
that  the  Japanese  Government  shall  issue  passports  to  continental  United  States 
only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  nonlaborers  or  are  laborers  Mho,  in  coining  to  the 
continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or 
children  residing  there,  or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  already  possessed  interest 
in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country.' 

The  agreement  received  the  official  sanction  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration  appended  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1911.  The  declaration 
is  as  follows: 

"In  proceeding  this  day  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
between  .Japan  and  the  United  States  the  undersigned,  Japanese  ambassador-in 
Washington,  duly  authorized  by  his  Government,  has  the  honor  to  declare  that  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  are  fully  prepared  to  maintain  with  equal  effective- 
ness the  limitation  and  control  which  they  have  lor  the  past  three  years  exercised  in 
regulation  of  the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the  United  States. <  Y.  Uchida.  February 
24,  1911." 

Senator  Phelan.  The  Senate  reservation  also  ought  to  go  in 
because  that  is  what  he  revised  practically.     This  all  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  send  that  over  to  the  reporter  so  that  it 
will  go  in  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Have  you  not  a  copy  of  the  treaty  there  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  treaty.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  from 
the  library,  but  it  only  contaias  this  provision  of  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  which  is  just  attached  to  the  treaty,  after  the  whole  treaty. 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  because  the  Senate  made  a  reservation 
in  1911  providing  that  the  treaty  should  not  invalidate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  immigration  act. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  ought  to  go  in  the  record,  too. 

Senator  Phelan.  Then  Uchida  writes  this  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  After  the  Senate  put  on  the  reservation  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  He  says  in  effect,  "The  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  is  fully  prepared  to  continue  the  control  which  they 
have  for  the  past  three  years  exercised  with  reference  to  the  immi- 
gration of  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  supposed  to  be  his  concurrence  in  the 
Senate  reservation.  Of  course  he  does  not  say  so  explicitly,  but  the 
reservation  saved  the  rights  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  the  immi- 
gration law  then  subsistmg  conserved  them. 

1  IchlhasW,  Yamato,  Japanese  Immigration,  San  rrancisco,  1913,  p.  1. 

2  Conunlssiiiier  General  of  Immigration,  Annual  Report,  1907,  pp.  125-126. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

I  V.  S.  Foreign  Relations,  1911,  p.  319. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  happened  prior  to  that.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  high  place  in  Japanese  immigration  was  1899,  and  the 
increasing  numbers  reached  such  proportions  that  the  Japanese 
Government  began  to  cut  down  the  coolies.  This  was  prior  to  the 
gentlemen's  agreement.  The  peak  was  in  1899,  and  then  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  of  incoming  Japanese  laborers  and  the  treaty  sus- 
pended and  the  award  and  exchange  between  the  Govermnents, 
the  Japanese  contending  they  could  see  the  point,  which  resulted 
in  this  agreement,  and  they  mentioned  the  fact  that  for  three  years 
they  have  under  their  own  control  kept  coolie  labor  out  of  the  United 
States.  Is  not  that  about  the  way  of  it  ?  In  other jvords,  did  not  the 
Japanese  Government,  of  its  own  accord,  begin  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  coolies  coming  to  the  United  States,  following  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  Pacific  coast  people  about  1899  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  There  was  talk  of  an  exclusion  law,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  an  exclusion  law  which  would  offend  their  sensibilities, 
they  undertook  to  do  it  themselves,  and  then  that  treaty  which  was 
negotiated  by  Taft  left  out  the  provision  of  the  treaty  for  which  it 
was  a  substitute,  the  clause  giving  the  United  States  power  to  enact 
exclusion  laws.  I  pointed  that  out  in  the  September  North  Ameri- 
can Review  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Roosevelt's  break  with  Taft. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Axe  not  the  Japanese  excluded  under  section  3  of  the 
act  approved  October  19,  1918? 

Senator  Phelan.  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Senator  Phelan.  No.  That  was  the  zone  system  that  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  that  act,  because  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  still  prevails 
and  the  Japanese  are  supposed  to  be  excluded  by  the  gentlemen's 
agreement. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  did  not  understand  this  line  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  McClatchy. 

Mj.  McClatchy.  In  regard  to  doubling  the  population,  or  sex- 
tupling  it,  I  find  the  figures  on  page  29  of  this  publication,  which 
showed  that  in  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States  24,326  Japanese, 
now  there  are  150,000,  which  is  six  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Welty.  Between  what  years  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Between  1900  and  1918. 

Senator  Phelan.  They  were  the  figures  you  were  looking  for  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  They  were  the  figures  I  was  looking  for. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  the  figures  after 
1907? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Well,  I  gave  you  the  census  in  1910.  They 
trebled  between  1900  and  1910,  and  they  doubled  again  between 
1910  and  the  present  time. 

Senator  Phelan.  Oh,  they  doubled  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes.  Now,  the  gentlemen's  agreement  has  been 
grossly  violated  in  three  ways  by  the  admission  of  labor,  when  it 
specifically  provides  that  labor  is  not  to  be  admitted  either  directly 
from  Japan  or  through  Hawaii,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  while  that  labor 
was  admitted  under  Japanese  passports.  It  has  been  violated 
next  in  the  matter  of  picture  brides.  The  picture  bride  is  a  la- 
borer. She  labors  in  the  field  and  in  the  shop,  labors  continuously, 
bearing  children  at  the  same  time.     It  has  been  violated  in  effect  by 
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the  births  in  this  country  provided  through  the  importation  of  pic- 
ture brides,  in  contrast  with  the  results  seen  in  the  Chinese  who  are 
here. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  labor.  In  that  report  of  the 
commissioner  referred  to,  at  page  125,  or  following,  you  will  find  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  a  number  who  came  over  with  Japanese 
passports  were  refused  admission  here  on  evidence  that  they  were 
laborers  and  not  entitled  to  admission.  Therefore,  the  Japanese 
Government  gave  certain  laborers  passports  who  came  in,  certifying 
that  they  were  not  laborers.  How  many  more  were  given  similar 
passports  we  do  not  know,  but  those  were  detected.  That  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  you  will 
find  mention  in  this  report  of  Japanese  defense  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  officials  not  to  be  deceived  at  times  in  matters 
of  this  kiud.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  Japanese 
Government  and  its  intelligence  system  will  regard  that  as  a  huge 
joke.  The  Japanese  Government  can  secure  at  any  moment  all  the 
details,  not  only  as  to  the  occupation  but  as  to  the  intimate  family 
history  of  anyone  of  its  subjects. 

Now,  then,  in  California — you  will  find  the  details  on  page  38. 
I  am  only  just  going  to  skeletonize  it.  Since  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment was  adopted  in  1907  the  Japanese  population  in  California  has 
increased  by  50,000.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
California  Imows  that  most  of  that  50,000  are  laborers,  and  everyone 
who  is  a  laborer,  or  who  was  a  laborer,  is  an  instance  of  direct  vio- 
lation on  the  part  of  Japan  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  because  he 
could  not  get  m  without  Japan's  certificate  that  he  was  not  a  laborer 
and  did  not  come  to  labor.  Each  year  there  are  being  admitted  from 
Japan  from  10,000  to  12,000  Japanese.  They  can  not  come  in  without 
the  certificate  of  Japan,  as  I  understand,  that  they  are  not  laborers. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  they  arrive  they  are  at  labor,  not  all,  but  a 
great  portion  of  them,  and  everyone  that  does  labor,  whether  within 
two  weeks  or  in  a  year,  is  an  instance  of  a  direct  violation  on  the 
part  of  Japan  of  her  pledged  word  as  a  gentleman. 

On  August  1  we  sent  to  our  Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Hart, 
certain  inquiries  to  be  presented  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion. Only  to-day  have  I  secured  answers.  And  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  committee  to  the  kind  of  an  answer  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  gives,  after  two  months,  to  an  inquiry  of 
this  character  in  regard  to  the  labor  that  is  coming  in  from  Japan 
in  violation  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  This  is  the  question  on 
this  particular  point  that  was  submitted  to  the  commissioner : 

The  intent  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  explained  at  page  125  of  the  1908 
report  of  the  Commissioner  General  Of  Immigration,  is  that  Japanese  laborers,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  should  not  come  to  the  United  States,  and  that  "the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment shall  issue  passports  to  continental  United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects 
as  are  nonlaborers,  or  are  laborers  who,  in  coming  to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a 
formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to 
assume  actual  control  of  an  already  possessed  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this 
country;  so  that  the  three  classes  of  laborers  entitled  to  receive  passports  have  come 
to  be  designated  'former  residents,'  'parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents,'  and 
'settled  agriculturists. ' " 

In  Japanese  Immigration:  Its  Status  in  California,  by  Ichihashi,  at  pages  9,  10,  11, 
I  find  quotations  from  official  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
indicating  the  occupation  of  Japanese  admitted  during  the  years  1908  to  1914.  In 
that  list  are  hundreds  and  even  thousands  listed  as  "laborers,"  "farm  laborers," 
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"farmers"  (of  whom  IcMhasH  says,  "Independent  farmers  of  to-day  may  become 
mere  farm  hands  of  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa"),  "fishermen,"  "servants,"  "mis- 
cellaneous"— and  all  listed  by  the  author  as  "laborers  according  to  rule  21." 

(a)  What  is  "Rule  21?" 

(b)  Under  what  iaterpretation  of  the  agreement  were  all  these  laborers  admitted? 

(c)  What  knowledge  does  the  department  possess  that  the  man  listed  as  a  "farmer" 
is  not  simply  a  "laborer?" 

(d)  The  report  shows  that  many  have  been  refused  admittance  because  they  were 
laborers.  How  did  the  department  get  the  evidence  on  which  was  based  refusal, 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  it  is  deceived  in  other  cases? 

This  is  the  commissioner's  answer  as  to  this  particular  matter. 
Mr.  Welty.  That  was  your  data  that  you  have  read  ? 
Mr.  McClatohy.  Yes;  that  was  a  portion  of  my  letter  regarding 
that  particular  matter,  and  this  is  his  reply: 

The  introduction  in  the  second  paragraph  refers  to  a  work  of  Ichihashi,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  certain  quotations  are  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration.  As  the  bureau  has  not  this  work  before  it,  and  as  the  quota- 
tions from  the  official  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General  are  not  quoted,  the  bureau 
can  not  advisedly  make  comment  on  what  is  not  before  it. 

Under  subdivision  (a)  of  the  second  paragraph,  section  4, -the  question  is  asked, 
"What  is  Rule  21?" 

Rule  21  has,  in  conseouence  of  periodical  revisions  of  the  immigration  regulations, 
now  become  rule  11.  See  pp.  50-51,  attached  pamphlet,  "Immi^ation  Laws  and 
Rules,  Third  Edition,  March,  1919,"  where  the  rule  will  be  found  m  its-iateet  form. 

Subdivision  (6)  asks,  "Under  what  interpretation  of  the  agreement  were  all  these 
laborers  admitted?  " 

It  is  not  plain  what  laborers  are  meant,  as  the  quotations  from  Ichiiashi's  work  and 
from  the  Commissioner  General's  reports  are  not  set  forth,  and  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing in  replying,  the  bureau  can  not,  until  if  is  furnished  with  these  quotations, 
make  any  further  response  at  present. 

Subdivision  (c)  can  be  answered  the  same  as  (b),  and  will  be  further  answered  in 
the  reply  to  the  next  question. 

Subdivision  (d).  Lacking  the  quotations  above  referred  to,  the  bureau  has  no 
specific  statement  as  to  what  is  wanted  imder  this  heading.  It  can,  generally,  state 
that  if  admission  has  been  refiised  because  applicants  were  laborers,  it  was  because 
the  showing  made  at  the  hearing  warranted  that  action.  It  can  not,  of  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  now  say  how  the  evidence  was  obtained  without  the  case  being 
before  it,  nor  for  the  same  reason  on  what  the  refusal  to  admit  was  based.  As  to 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  the  department  might  not  have  been  deceived  in  such 
action,  as  in  others,  I  can  only  say  that  any  conclusion  may  be  "probable,"  but 
whether  it  is  possible  would  depend  upon  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the  bureau  has 
not  the  cases  now  before  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  Who  signed  that  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Caminetti — at  least  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  is  signed  by  him.     He  says : 

Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  statement  in  relation  to  the  list  of  questions  which  you 
left  with  me  some  time  ago. 

If  this  is  for  publication,  it  is  not  subject  to  release  before  the  3d  of  October. 

I  understand  from  your  secretary,  Mr.  Snyder,  that  in  order  to 
get  this  information  he  sent  a  duplicate  of  my  questions  and  that 
he  received  a  copy  of  the  same  letter  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hart, 
and  a  part  of  which  I  read  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  letter  was  finally  sent  down  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  The  questions  themselves  were  put  to  him  as 
submitted  by  me,  and  here  the  committee  to-day  gets  the  same 
answer,  part  of  which  I  have  read  to  you. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  quoted  oflacial  reports  of 
the  United  States  from  1908  to  1914  and  said  specifically  that  those 
reports  showed  that  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  Japanese  had 
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been  admitted  from  Japan  under  Japanese  passports,  and  that  they 
were  listed  in  the  United  States  report  tables  as  '  'laborers  "  and  '  'farm 
laborers,"  and  I  asked  why,  and  that  is  the  answer  that  I  got. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  a  little  different  reply  to  that,  covering  the 
same  subject.  My  letter  comes  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  does  not  give  much  of  it,  but  it  goes  into 
some  detail,  and  when  Mr.  McClatchy  gets  through  we  willlet  it  go 
into  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Department  op  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  September  24,  1919. 
Hon.  John  E.  Raker,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Raker:  Adverting  to  your  letter  of  August  26,  in  wMch  you  state 
that  you  have  been  requested  to  obtain  information  regarding  Japanese  and  their 
immigration  to  this  country,  please  find  inclosed  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration,  referring  to  the  iratters  taken  up  in  the  various 
headings  and  subheadings  into  which  your  communication  is  divided. 

2.  The  commissioner  general  requests  me  to  state  that  a  combination  of  causes 
has  prevented  earlier  action  upon  the  matter  submitted,  and  also  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  take  up  the  entire  subject  with  you  at  an  early  date,  both  as  regards  the 
inclosed  statement  and  the  additional  information  desired  by  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  W.  Abercrombie, 

Acting  Secretary. 

1.  A  total  of  10,168  Japanese  immigrant  aliens  were  admitted  to  the  mainland  and 
Hawaii  combined  in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  Of  these,  2,862  were  admitted  to  Hawaii 
and  7,306  to  continental  United  States. 

2.  The  figures  given  in  paragraph  1  include  immigrant  aliens  only,  that  is  to  say, 
aliens  whose  permanent  domicile  has  been  in  another  country  and  who  intend  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  4,911  non- 
immigrant aliens  were  admitted  to  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  in  the  same  fiscal  year. 
The  latter  class  is  made  up  of  aliens  making  a  temporary  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroad. 

During  the  same  period  1,558  emigrant  aliens  and  9,282  nonemigrant  aliens  of  the 
Japanese  race  departed  from  the  United  States.  Emigrant  aliens  include  permanent 
alien  residents  of  the  United  States  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  abroad,  while 
the  nonemigrant  class  is  composed  of  resident  aliens  making  a  temporary  visit  abroad, 
and  aliens  leaving  the  country  after  a  temporary  visit.  The  number  of  both  classes 
admitted  during  the  year  (1918)  was  15,079,  and  the  number  of  both  classes  departing 
10,840,  or  an  excess  of  4,239  arrivals. 

3.  The  foregoing  figures  do  include  so-called  "picture  brides."  During  the  fiscal 
year  under  consideration  the  sex  distribution  among  Japanese  immigrants  and  emi- 
grants was  as  follows: 

Immigrant  aliens,  male,  4,821;  female,  5,347.     Nonimmigrant  aliens,  male,  4,117;, 
female,  794.     Emigrant  aliens,  male,  1,215;  female,  343.    Nonemigrant  aliens,  male, 
6,930;  female,  2,352. 

4.  The  fiist  paragraph  of  this  section,  since  it  purports  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
commissioner  general's  report  for  1908,  needs  no  further  comment. 

The  introduction  in  the  second  paragraph  refers  to  a  work  of  Ichihashi,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  certain  quotations  are  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration.  As  the  bureau  has  not  this  work  before  it,  and  as  the  quotations 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  commissioner  general  are  not  quoted,  the  bureau  can 
not  advisedly  make  comment  on  what  is  not  before  it. 

Under  subdivision  (a)  of  the  second  paragraph,  section  4,  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  is  rule  21?" 

Rule  21  has,  in  consequence  of  periodical  revisions  of  the  immigration  regulations, 
now  become  rule  11.  See  pages  50-51,  attached  pamphlet.  Immigration  Laws  and 
Rules,  third  edition,  March,  1919,  where  the  rule  will  be  found  in  its  latest  form. 

Subdivision  (6)  asks,  "Under  what  interpretation  of  the  agreement  were  all  these 
laborers  admitted?  " 
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It  is  not  plain  what  laborers  are  meant,  as  the  quotations  from  Ichihashi's  work 
and  from  the  commissioner  general's  reports  are  not  set  forth,  and  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing in  replying,  the  bureau  can  not,  until  it  is  furnished  with  these  quotations, 
make  any  further  response  at  present. 

Subdivision  (c).  Can  be  answered  the  same  as  (b),  and  will  be  further  answered  in 
the  reply  to  the  next  question. 

Subdivision  (d).  I^acking  the  quotations  above  referred  to,  the  bureau  has  no 
specific  statement  as  to  what  is  wanted  under  this  heading.  It  can,  generally,  state 
that  if  admission  has  been  refused  because  applicants  were  laborers,  it  was  because 
the  showing  made  at  the  hearing  warranted  that  action.  It  can  not,  of  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  now  say  how  the  evidence  was  obtained  without  the  cases  being 
before  it,  nor  for  the  same  reason  on  what  the  refusal  to  admit  was  based.  As  to 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  the  department  might  not  have  been  deceived  in 
such  action,  as  in  others,  I  can  only  say  that  any  conclusion  may  be  "probable," 
but  whether  it  is  possible  would  depend  upon  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the  bureau 
has  not  the  cases  now  before  it. 

5.  Japanese  immigration  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  is  regulated  under  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  which  appears  in  rule  31,  and  under  section  1  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  of  February  5,  1917,  which  provides  as  follows  (p.  3,  attached  pamphlet): 

"If  any  alien  shall  leave  the  Oanal  Zone  or  any  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  attempt  to  enter  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  him  to  enter  under 
any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all  aliens." 

The  passport  agreement,  described  in  the  President's  proclamation  above  referred 
to,  has  been  effective  since  1908,  so  that  the  migration  of  Japanese  laborers  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland  has  been  practically  prohibited  since  that  time.  During  the 
fiscal  years  1908-1918  a  total  of  18,006  aliens  came  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland,  of 
whom  only  1,054  were  Japanese.     The  occupational  status  of  these  aliens  is  not  known. 

Persons  of  the  Japanese  race  born  in  Hawaii  are  American  citizens,  and  therefore 
are  free  to  come  and  go  at  will.  Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  how  many 
American-born  Japanese  pass  between  Hawaii  and  mainland  ports,  but  the  number 
is  not  large. 

6.  During  the  fiscal  years  1909-1918  a  total  of  32,745  Japanese  immigrant  and  non- 
immigrant aliens  were  admitted  to  Hawaii,  of  whom  8,276  were  classified  as  non- 
laborers  and  24,479  as  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  McClatchy. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  In  regard  to  picture  brides,  you  gentlemen  know 
all  about  the  picture  brides,  I  assume,  and  I  do  not  need  to  explain. 
Under  the  head  of  picture  brides  there  have  been  admitted  in  less 
than  five  years  past  20,323  women  who  labor,  not  all,  but  most  of 
them  labor.  _  You  can  see  them  there  on  the  Pac^c  coast,  Japanese 
women  laboring  in  the  truck  fields  and  in  the  orchard,  just  the  same 
as  a  man,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  the  same  hours,  and  inci- 
dentally she  supplies  a  child  usually  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  those  figures  with  regard  to  the  brides  included  in 
the  number  of  Japanese  who  you  say  entered  during  the  last  two 
years  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes,  the.  commissioner's  report  says  that  the 
reports  which  they  give  as  to  the  total  immigration  included  brides 
This  will  be  significant  to  you.     In  the  reply  of  the  commissioner, 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted  to  you  something,  is  an  answer 
to  a  question  concerniag  picture  brides. 

Senator  Phelan.  What  is  the  date  ? 
_   Mr.  McClatchy.  This  is  the  letter  that  I  have  been  quoting  from 
]ust  received  to-day,  September  25.     The  Japanese  immigration  in 
1908  was  10,168.     Now,  of  those,  the  males  were  4,821  and  females 
were  5,347. 

The  picture  bride  is  brought  in  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gentlemen  s  agreement,  for  two  purposes:  First,  she  is  a  laborer, 
and  she  does  as  much  work  as  a  man;  next,  she  is  a  mother  and  she 
increases   the   Japanese  population.     One   of   the   directors   of   the 
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•Woman's  Federation  of  California,  in  a  statement  made  in  Sacra- 
mento, said  that  in  her  home  town  she  knew  of  a  case  where  a  Jap- 
anese pictm-e  bride,  within  30  months  after  arrival  had  given  birth 
separately  to  three  Japanese  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
usually  they  will  give  birth  once  a  year,  or  nearly  once  a  year,  to 
children.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  in  California  we  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  native-born  Japanese,  and  they  are 
being  born  at  the  rate  yearly  of  between  4,500  and  5,000.  There 
you  have  in  those  methods  the  plan  by  which  Japan  deliberately 
and  carefully  violates  the  gentlemen's  agreement  and  adds  to  the 
Japanese  population  of  this  country,  while  the  Chinese  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  steadily  decreasing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  the  Japanese  law  or  the 
regulation  whereby  a  woman  claiming  to  be  married,  as  alleged 
in" these  cases,  is  a  legally  married  woman  in  Japan?  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  it  anywhere.  The  Japanese  law  provides  that  the 
marriage  parties  must  be  present. 

Mr.  MoClatchy.  Mr.  Eaker,  this  picture  bride  business  was  a 
matter  that  was  brought  up  after  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  It 
is  a  subsequent  matter,  as  I  understand  ?t,  and  Japan  formally 
accepts  and  recognizes  this  picture  marriage  as  a  marriage,  and  she 
certifies  to  that  effect,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  States 
has  no  recourse  but  to  recognize  it  also  as  a  marriage. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  where  can  it  be  produced  from  record  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  thus  declared  and  this  Government  has 
thus  accepted  the  record  of  that  kind,  where  a  man  lives  in  this 
coimtry  and  never  saw  the  woman,  and  she  may  have  been  born 
after  he  came  here,  contrary  to  the  Japanese  statute  even,  as  a 
legally  married  woman  when  she  conaes  to  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLATCBnr.  I  can  not  tell  you.     Perhaps  the  Senator  can. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  looked  that  up,  and  I  sent  over  to  my  office 
for  a  letter,  and  I  have  it,  which  contains  a  note  of  the  Japanese 
minister,  supplied  me  by  the  State  Department,  in  which  he  tries 
to  justify  that  kind  of  marriage  by  quoting  the  Japanese  law  and 

{)ractice.  He  tries  to  figure  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Japanese 
aw  that  requires  personal  presence  of  both  parties.  That  is  the  gist 
of  it,  but  it  is  a  very  forced  construction  of  his  own  laws. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  think  our  laws  require  that.  A  couple 
were  married  in  airplanes,  one  in  one  and  one  in  another. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  present,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the 
Japanese  statute  requires  personal  presence.  There  is  no  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  marriage  exists,  where  it  is  consid- 
ered a  legal  marriage,  without  the  presence  of  both  parties,  whether 
by  custom  or  otherwise,  even  among  the  Hindus  and  Hottentots. 
I  have  tried  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  country  in  the  world 
where  there  was  a  legal  marriage  where  the  woman  was  10,000  miles 
away,  and  I  never  saw  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Phelan.  After  this  investigation  by  the  Immigration 
Bureau,  San  Francisco,  by  orders  from  Washington,  abandoned  the 
practice  of  requiring  a  new  marriage  on  the  arrival  of  the  woman, 
construing  that  the  woman  at  the  time  of  arrival  did  not  come  in 
illegally  because  she  came  in  as  a  wife,  which  was  necessary  in  order 
to  get  them  in  at  aU,  so  they  said  the  picture  marriage  was  a  valid 
contract. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Where  is  the  record  made  of  these  marriages  in  Japan? 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  have  a  system  of  certification  there.  They 
go  to  somebody  equivalent  to  a  county  clerk  and  their  names  are 
enrolled,  and  that  consists  of  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Japanese  law  forbidding 
marriage  to  others  than  Japanese? 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  time,  after  the  picture  brides  began  to 
arrive  in  the  United  States  a  marriage  ceremony  was  conducted  at 
the  dock.  They  had  some  minister  there  who  married  them  by  the 
fifties,  but  after  this  explanation  which  you  have  just  made  clear 
to  us,  that  the  ceremony  was  decided  to  be  unnecessary — and  the 
making  of  the  ceremony  was  a  proof  that  they  were  coming  in  ille- 
gally was  it  not? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Senator  Phelan.  Because  the  marriages  subsequent  to  arrival 
didn't  give  them  any  standing  as  wives,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Japanese  to  show  that  they  were  wives  before  departure  for  the 
United  States,  and  after  the  State  Department  had  explained  this  to 
the  embassy  the  embassy  took  the  matter  up  and  later  they  justified 
the  "picture  bride"  marriage  as  Japanese  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  While  you  are  on  that,  I  may  say  that  Japanese  that 
have  no  interest  or  property  arc  prohibited  from  coming  back  to  this 
country,  and  those  that  went  to  the  old  country  for  a  visit  were 
allowed  to  have  assigned  to  their  name  some  property  that  would 
give  them  some  legal  interest  in  real  estate  so  they  would  be  entitled 
to  return.  That  was  another  subterfuge.  They  are  just  full  of 
subterfuges.     Had  you  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  No;  not  so  specifically.  I  knew  that  a  great 
many  were  getting  back  on  that  plea. 

To  indicate  the  result  of  this  importation  of  picture  brides,  I  will 
refer  you  to  pages  29  and  30  of  this  booklet;  The  United  States 
Census  of  1900  shows  that  of  the  Japanese  then  here  there  were 
25  males  to  1  female.  In  1910  the  proportion  was  7  males  to  1 
female.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  census  since  and  I  can't  give 
the  figures,  but  that  proportion  has  steadily  and  rapidly  decreased, 
as  you  can  readily  imagine  from  the  fact  that  in  less  than  five  years 
back  there  were  20,000  picture  brides  imported  and  last  year  there 
were  more  picture  brides  than  males.  In  Sacramento  city  the  official 
records  of  the  health  department  show  that  the  birth  rate  among  the 
Japanese  is  five  times  as  great  per  thousand  as  among  the  whites; 
and  that  proportion,  I  am  told,  holds  quite  general  in  communities 
where  the  Japanese  have  concentrated. 

The  Japanese  births  in  California  in  1917  were  twenty  times  as 
many  as  m  1907,  10  years  before.  I  am  going  to  read  now  to  vou 
the  official  health  report  as  furnished  by  the  State  board  of  health 
as  to  the  number  of  Japanese  births  in  the  State  in  each  year  from 
1906  to  1918,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  notice  the  progression^  134,  331, 
465,  682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874,  3,342,  3,721,  4,108,  4,365. 
Steadily  increasing. 

Now,  why  do  1  insist  that  the  Japanese  is  most  undesirable  as  a 
citizen  and  immigrant?  He  is  sober  and  industrious  and  I  don't 
entirely  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Freeman.  He  is  generally  law- 
abiding.     He  has  respect  for  his  superiors  and  parents,  and  so  far 
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as  police  records  go  the  cities  don't  have  trouble  with  Japanese.  They 
will  have  troubles  in  matters  of  liquor  and  so  on  possibly,  but  as  to 
disturbances,  no,  very  rarely.  They  are  very  industrious.  They 
Vfork  long  hours  for  little  pay  when  necessary,  and  they  have  absolute 
cooperation.  Now,  the  objections  are  that  they  are  nonassimilable. 
They  don't  intermarry  and  we  wouldn't  want  them  to  intermarry. 
The  Japanese  is  always  a  Japanese. 

Mr.  Welty.  Right  there,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  wouldn't  the 
Gulick  plan  work?  They  can  never  become  American  citizens,  can 
they? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Gulick  proposed  that  they  should. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  didn't  understand  that. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  That  is  the  foundation  of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Welty.  No;  all  his  plan  is,  it  is  only  those  that  have  assimi- 
latind  and  becoine  acceptable  to  our 

The  Chairman.  His  plan  is  equality  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Dr.  Gulick  came  to  this  country  six  years  ago 
for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating  his  new  Oriental  policy,  and 
that  is  to  have  have  Asiatics  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  citi- 
zens, to  be  eligible  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Welty.  In  section  6  of  his  plan,  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  says 
this: 

And  also  that  lie  has  passed  certain  tests  prescribed  by  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  immigration  commission  in,  first,  reading  and  speaking  the  English 
language;  second,  in  the  matters  of  personal  and  public  hygiene;  third,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people;  fourth,  in  the  methods  and  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  fifth,  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Now,  of  course,  I  think  he  probably  hmits  that.  His  first  idea 
was  that  they  should  assimilate,  hot  be  accepted  as  citizens  till  they 
do. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  proposes  under  section  6,  subdivision  (e),  as 
follows : 

That  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  section  10,  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing words  after  the  words  "he  may  establish  by  two  witnesses":  "or  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  two  witnesses." 

That  the  act  of  February,  1875,  amending  the  act  of  July  14,  1870.  be  amended 
by  substituting  for  the  words  "the  provisions  of  this  title  applied  to  aliens  being  free 
white  persons  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent," 
the  following  words:  "the  privilege  of  citizenship  by  naturalissation  is  open  to  every 
alien  who  fulfills  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  law  specified  in 
paragraph  (a)  above,  and  also  the  requirements,  technical  and  moral,  specified  in 
the  act  of  June  26,  1906,  and  its  later  amendments. 

Then  sections  7  and  8,  and  repeal  the  Chinese-exclusion  law  and 
Japanese-exclusion  law.  He  repeals  all  exclusion  laws  and  asks 
that  they  be  made  citizens. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  Japanese  are  excluded  now 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  his  bill. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  and  of 
special  treatment  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  namely,  the  acts  of — 

And  he  goes  on  to  give  the  dates  of  the  acts. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1915,  establishing  speci- 
fied geographical  zones,  the  natives  from  which  are  excluded,  is  hereby  repealed.  Also 
the  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5, 1917,  which  provided  that  no  alien  now 
in  any  way  excluded  or  permitted  from  entering  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Section  8  has  reference  to  excluding  Japanese. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  is  true  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
very  question  of  this  inquiry  here.  If  we  have-  already  excluded 
Japanese,  why  don't  they  enforce  the  law  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  We  have  not  excluded  them,  except  under  the 
gentlemen's  agreement. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  have  under  that  act  of  1918,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  Japanese  are  included,  even  by  Dr.  Gulick. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  can  not  be.     It  was  never  so  intended. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  words  of  it  say  "effected  by  treaty." 
The  Japanese,  if  they  are  not  in  the  zone  themselves,  run  down  to  the 
gentlemen's  agreement. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  treaty  is  not  a  gentlemen's  agreement.  It  seems 
to  me  the  way  they  are  discussing  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  Senate 
that  a  gentlemen's  agreement  is  not  a  treaty. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  put  in  an  amendment  to  meet  that  and  in  the 
conference  they  put  an  amendment  that  met  my  objection.  I  will 
find  out  what  was  put  in  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  thought  that  the  Japanese  were  excluded.  If  that 
is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  the  Chinese  law,  he  has  there,  repeals  aU  of 
it.  He  asks  to  repeal  the  law  whereby  the  Japanese  can  not  be 
naturalized.  Then  he  asks  the  repeal  of  section  37  of  the  act  of 
February  5,  1907.  It  was  intended  that  those  should  exclude  all  of 
these  people,  provided  it  is  not  upheld  by  a  treaty.  When  that 
treaty  is  disposed  of  and  obviated,  that  is  disposed  of.  It  does 
exclude  now  all  Japanese  who  are  not  admissible  under  the  treaty, 
namely,  those  who  are  not  laborers.  That  act  excludes  aU  those  who 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  under  passports,  so  Japanese  laborers  are 
excluded  under  that  law. 

Mr.  Welty.  Just  like  any  other  laborer  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  nonlaborers  are  excluded  by  virtue  of  the  pass- 
port law.  ' 

Mr.  Welty.  Here  are  your  exceptions,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded 
persons,  leprosies,  persons  who  have  had  more  than  one  spell  of 
apoplexy,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  existing  treaties.  The 
gentlemen's  agreement  is  no  treaty. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  claim  it  is. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  existing  treaty  between  Japan  an'd  the  United 
States  is  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
come  over  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  no  other 
purpose,  and  I  think  that  treaty  is  substantially  an  exclusion  treaty 
against  laborers.  I  contended  that  in  the  Senate  debate  with  Senator 
Lodge.  He  resisted  that  view  and  said  it  was  not  a  proper  con- 
struction. He  said  he  was  backed  up  by  the  department  in  that 
view.  I  construed  the  language  of  the  treaty  that  "people  coming 
over  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce"  are  certainly  not  laborers. 
It  specifies  who  may  come  over.  There  is  a  limited  restriction. 
That  is  assuming  you  may  admit  them  for  trade  and  commerce,  be- 
cause it  is  a  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  and  navigation;  but  we 
can't  admit  them  as  laborers  because  laborers  are  not  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  But  by  the  rule  of  the  State  Department  they  pro- 
vide for  the  exclusion  of  laborers. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  theory  is  if  student  laborers  get  in  there 
will  be  no  way  of  identifying  them.  They  are  seeking  a  way  to  get 
into  the  United  States.  This  is  the  first  case  that  has  come  up  I 
understand,  a  case  originating  in  Honolulu  of  a  Hindu  who  seeks 
admission  to  the  United  States.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  they  are  holding  it  up  because  if  the  ruling  of  the  depart- 
ment is  maintained  it  opens  the  door  to  the  Japanese  and  everybody 
else,  and  Caminetti,  who,  I  think  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
western  view  of  this  question,  thinks  it  appalling  and  he  would  like 
to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  rescind  that  rule.  That  is 
pending  to-day. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  law  doesn't  say  just  students.  But  they  put 
student  laborers  in. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  That  still  doesn't  answer  the  question  I  put 
to  the  commissioner  why  we  are  admitting  men  by  the  thousands 
who  are  classed  as  laborers  by  the  official  records. 

Senator  Phelan.  Have  they  previous  residence,  or  have  they 
interest  in  land  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  They  would  be  otherwise  classified,  Senator, 
in  that  event. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  think  this  committee  should  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  department  chief. 

Mr.  McClatcht.  I  was  explaining  why  I  believe  you  gentlemen 
will  be  better  satisfied  when  you  get  the  facts  that  the  Japanese  are 
most  undesirable,  not  only  as  a  citizen  but  as  an  immigrant.  He  is 
nonassimilable  as  I  said.  He  is  always  Japanese.  He  doesn't  make 
a  good  citizen,  and  apparently  doesn't  want  to  make  a  good  citizen, 
and  he  has,  because  of  his  industry  and  his  low  standard  of  living, 
his  wOlingness  to  work  many  hours,  12  and  18  if  necessary,  and  his 
perfect  cooperation  (they  have  better  cooperation  than  the  labor 
unions),  he  has  advantages,  which,  in  economic  competition  would 
drive  any  white  race  to  the  wall,  and  he  becomes,  therefore,  a  very 
serious  menace  when  he  is  admitted  in  any  community  where  he 
becomes  sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  those  elements  to  bear. 

In  regard  to  his  ability  to  make  a  good  citizen,  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  our  good  friend.  Dr.  Gulick,  I  am  going  to  let  him  be  the  only 
witness.  Mr.  Gulick  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Hawaii,  The  American 
Japanese  Problem  in  Hawaii.  I  am  quoting  from  page  25  of  this 
book.     Speaking  of  the  Japanese,  he  says: 

If,  as  Asiatics,  they  maintain  their  traditional  conceptions  of  God,  nature,  and  man  i 
of  male  and  female,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  ruler  and  ruled,  of  th® 
State  and  the  individual,  the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of  American  demo- 
cracy, American  homes,  and  American  liberty  is  impossible. 

Now  then  that  they  do  maintain  those  ideals  I  am  going  to  offer 
evidence  again  for  Mr.  Gulick.     He  said: 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  education  they  [Japanese  children]  receive  in  the 
public  schools  which  they  leave  at  14  or  15  years  of  age  is  adequate  to  prepare  them 
for  citizenship  during  the  6  or  7  years  that  they  get  out  from  under  the  influence 
from  their  American  teacher.  Mist  of  these  boys  will  be  isolated  from  English 
speaking  Americans.  They  will  be  associated  chiefly  with  men  of  their  own  race, 
embodying,  therefore,  the  Oriental  ideas  as  they  approach  manhood.  The  mere  fact, 
accordingly,  of  American  birth,  public  school  education,  and  the  requisite  age  should 
not  be  regarded  as  adequate  qualifications  for  the  suffrage;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  during  the  entire  period  of  schooling,  not  only  have  they  been  in  oriental  homes, 
but  the  Japanese  at  heart  have  been  diligently  drilled  in  Japanese  schools  by  Japanese 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  little  acquaintance  and  no  sympathy  with  American 
Institutions  or  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  McC.latchy. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Over  in  Hawaii  where  the  Japanese  have  practical 
control  because,  while  they  haven't  yet  the  vote,  yet  they  have  the 
numbers,  they  not  only  haven't  got  the  ability,  in  my  judgment,  the 
characteristics,  which  make  possible  good  citizens  of  them,  but  they 
haven't  got  the  desire.  Here  is  a  news  item  which  came  out  through 
the  press  association  and  was  published  May  31,  this  year,  from 
Honolulu,  quoting irom  page  28  of  this  booklet: 

The  foreign  language  school  requiring  teachers  desiring  certificates  to  show  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  American  history,  and  American  civics,  has  been  tabled 
by  the  upper  house  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Japanese  legislators  on  the  ground  that  it  would  force  Japanese  schools  to  close. 

That  is  to  say  the  attempt  to  insure  that  native-born  Japanese 
should  be  taught  by  teachers  familiar  with  American  institutions  was 
defeated  on  the  demand  of  Japanese. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  28,  referred  to  in  my  booklet 
at  page  37,  was  a  very  able  article  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
under  the  title  of  "Seventeen  year  people,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  and  he 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  article  to  a  consideration  of  the  Japanese 
immigration  question.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  you  know, 
is  conservative  on  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  growing  interest  of  the  eastern  communities 
and  eastern  intelligence  in  this  subject,  to  have  a  periodical  of  that 
character  and  immense  circulation  give  space  to  an  article  of  this 
kind,  with  the  sentiment  thereia  expressed.  Mr.  Quick  was  misled 
in  two  matters  by  depending  upon  Dr.  Gulick,  first  into  believing 
that  the  gentlemen's  agreement  is  being  carried  out  and  next  that 
Japanese  munigration  will  decrease  under  the  Gulick  plan.  I  want 
to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  author's  sentiments,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Quick  puts  the  matter  fairly  when  he  says  in  effect  that  this  is  our  country 
and  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  admit  any  foreigner;  that  we  should  tactfully  but 
firmly  let  the  world  know  that  we  claim  the  right  to  exclude  anyone  we  wish  to 
exclude;  that  the  life  of  this  democracy  depends  upon  the  sort  of  immigrants  admitted; 
that  the  discussion  of  the  Japanese  immigration  problem  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  frowned  upon;  that  there  is  nothing  discreditable  to  the  Japanese  in  our  attitude 
on  this  question;  that  we  will  not  admit  them  because  they  do  not  and  can  not  assimi- 
late, and  because,  in  economic  competition,  they  drive  our  people  to  the  wall;  that 
we  will  not  admit  immigration  freely  under  such  conditions  from  any  country,  no 
matter  what  the  consideration  offered  or  the  consequences  involved;  and  that  we 
have  the  right  to  make  such  a  decision  and  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

And  he  says : 

We  have  become  unfitted  for  competition  with  such  a  race  as  the  Japanese.  It  is 
because  they  know  their  superiority  to  us  in  industrial  competition  that  they  desire 
to  come,  such  of  them  as  do  so  desire. 

They  come  to  underlive  us  and  drive  us  to  Lhe  wall  unless  we  adjust  ourselves  to 
their  competition  They  can  pay  more  for  land  than  an  American  can  pay  and 
prosper  at  the  higher  prices,  and  this  means  that  they  have  the  power  to  establish  a 
lower  scale  of  actual  wages. 


And  he  says  further: 

One  of  our  most  insoluble  troubles  as  a  nation  rises  from  the  existence  among  us  of 
a  colored  race;  and  make  no  mistake,  we  shall  never  allow  another  similar  problem 
to  grow  up  among  us. 
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We  are  allowing  another  such  problem  to  grow  up  among  us,  and 
unless  we  apply  the  remedy  very  soon  it  will  get  beyond  measurable 
control. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Japanese  secure  "peaceful 
penetration"  into  this  country.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  150,000  Japanese— that  is  the  number  of 
Japanese  in  continental  United  States— making  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  a  population  of  110,000,000.  The  answer  to  that  is 
the  way  they  do  it.  Of  that  150,000  Japanese,  100,000  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  that  100,000  are  in  7  of  our  58 
counties,  and  most  of  them  are  in  a  few  selected  localities  in  those 
counties  and  engaged  in  a  few  selected  industries.  The  Japanese 
carefully  select  the  locality,  the  industries,  and  conditions  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  the  most  profit;  and  so  by  competition 
they  gradually  drive  out  the  whites.  They  go  in  as  wage  earners 
and  underbid  white  labor,  and  after  they  have  driven  white  labor 
out  their  price  is  raised.  After  that  they  insist  on  leasing  and 
ownership  and  control  of  the,  business,  and  they  get  it.  And  they 
get  it  simply  by  their  concentrated  method  of  operating.  It  is  not 
a  weak  solution  we  are  dealing  with.  We  are  dealing  with  a  concen- 
trated energy,  and  it  enters  one  locality  and  then  when  it  acquires 
more  strength  it  goes  on  to  another  locality,  but  it  always  selects  the 
locality  where  it  can  make  the  most  progress.  They  want  to  come 
over  to  California  because  that  is,  to  their  idea,  the  most  desirable 
place  on  earth.  It  fulfills  best  the  conditions  they  seek.  They 
don't  flood  into  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Why^  Because  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  those  countries  are  lower  than  their  own,  and 
they  would  be  up  against  the  difficulties  they  luring  to  us.  They 
don't  go  to  their  own  northern  island,  Hokkaida,  save  in  limited 
numbers,  because  it  is  too  cold.  They  don't  go  into  the  Philippines, 
because  it  is  too  hot. 
Mr.  Welty.  Do  they  go  into  China? 

Mr.  MoClatchy.  Certain  parts  of  it;  yes.  Wherever  they  can. 
Mr.  Welty.  Can  they  compete  Trith  the  Chinese  coolie  ? 
Mr.  MoClatchy.  They  do  it  in  this  way.  They  are  in  Manchuria. 
They  are  in  Shantung.  You  will  find  those  matters  discussed  in 
a  way  in  the  first  part  of  this  book.  They  go  ip.  th^e  through 
"peaceful  penetration,"  assisted  by  an  army  and  general  control  of 
utilities.  They  secure  first  control  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires, 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  newspapers.  They 
go  in  with  an  army  and  they  take  possession  through  police  control, 
and  in  various  ways  of  industries.  When  they  have  done  those 
things,  they  can  readUy  confer  upon  their  own  people  advantages 
which  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition  of  a  cheap  labor  against 
which  in  an  open  field  they  would  have  no  chance. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  what  they  have  accom- 
plished under  the  American  flag,  and  I  am  doing  this  only  that  it 
may  serve  as  an  indication  of  what  they  will  do  under  our  present 
policy  everywhere  else  where  conditions  attract  them  in  the  United 
States.  So  assuming  that  their  numbers  are  increased,  as  it  has 
been  shown  here  that  they  wiU  increase  under  existing  conditions, 
every  part  of  the  United  States  must  succumb  in  time.  It  is  there- 
fore a  national  and  not  a  local  problem. 

142055—19 n 
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They  own  Hawaii.  More  than  one-half  the  population  of  Hawaii 
are  Japanese.  Their  numbers  are  four  to  five  times  those  of  any- 
other  race,  including  the  white  race.  Their  birth  rate  there  is  such 
that  the  Japanese  newspapers  openly  boast  that  in  a  compara- 
tively few  years  they  will  have  enough  native-born  votes  to  give 
them  the  balance  of  power  in  political  matters,  and  that  in  less  than 
a  generation  they  will  have  more  voters  than  any  other  race. 

The  Gulick  plan  would  give  them  citizenship  at  once  and  would 
hasten — simply  hasten  the  end  which  is  inevitably  to  come.  Under 
that  plan  the  Japanese  could  outvote  all  other  races  combiaed  in 
Hawaii  inside  of  10  years. 

Those  things  you  will  find  in  the  booklet  in  detail  in  article  2. 
While  they  haven't  got  the  vote  yet,  they  control  Hawaii  politically 
to-day.  That  is  shown  by  what  was  done  with  that  school  bill. 
There  was  a  bill  iatended  to  safeguard  American  institutions  and 
American  interests  by  providing  that  the  school  teacher  shall  know 
something  of  American  institutions  and  American  interests  and 
Amercian  traditions,  so  that  they  could  help  make  good  citizens  of 
American  citizens  of  foreign  parentage.  The  bill  was  killed  on  Jap- 
anese demands. 

In  a  little  community  known  as  Florin,  in  Sacramento  County, 
Calif.,  the  Japanese  have  taken  entire  possession  and  driven  out  the 
whites.  Years  ago  that  was  a  white  settlement,  5  and  10  acre  places 
devoted  to  strawberry  culture.  On  each  place  a  little  home,  the 
famUy  tending  to  the  culture  and  the  picking  of  the  berries,  which 
were  shipped  in  carload  lots  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri  River.  To-day 
there  isn't  a  single  one  of  those  5  and  10  acre  pieces  of  land  that 
isn't  in  the  hands  of  Japanese.     The  whites  have  melted  away. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  newspaper  of  Sacramento  delivered 
to  the  white  people  ia  carts.  To-day  there  isn't  a  white  person  to 
deliver  it  to.  The  Japanese  boast  that  they  have  done  it.  'They  have 
done  it  by  means  of  these  wonderful  economic  advantages  which 
they  possess.  They  have  taken  possession  of  the  fisheries  in  Southern 
California,  going  in  first  as  laborers,  gradually  forcing  out  the  whites 
and  everywhere  else  getting  in  control  of  the  industry,  and  now 
they  are  forcing  the  whites  out  of  the  canneries.  Getting  possession 
of  the  canneries  themselves. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  said  fisheries;  where? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Around  San  Pedro,  and  in  that  section  of  the 
State.    ' 

Senator  Phelan.  Let  me  advise  you  to  look  at  the  Japanese  Year- 
book, the  current  one.  They  enumerate  there  under  the  head  of 
"Fisheries"  their  most  valuable  resources,  and  mention  the  fisheries 
of  this  place  and  that  place,  both  in  Asia  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  say  that  the  California  fisheries  are  the  most  valuable. 
That  is  the  Japanese  Yearbook. 

The  Chairman.  The  California  Legislature  has  been  unable  to  pass 
any  law  barring  the  Japanese  as  fishermen. 

Senator  Phelan.  Under  that  treaty  they  can  not  make  any  law 
that  does  apply  equally  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  They  have  taken  a  hold  of  gardening,  and  truck 
growing,  and  they  followed  the  plan  generally  which  I  have  mdicated 
to  you.  Two  years  ago  the  Japanese  Yearbook  made  this  statement. 
At  that  time  it  was  quite  true,  and  the  conditions  so  far  as  American 
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interests  are  concerned  are  worse  to-day  than  they  were  then.  At 
that  time  the  Japanese  produced  in  California,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  90  per  cent  of  strawberries  and  canteloupes,  80  per 
cent  of  the  onions,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  and  cut 
flowers,  55  per  cent  of  cabbage  and  seed,  40  per  cent  of  potatoes,  20 
per  cent  of  beans,  10  per  cent  of  grape  fruit  and  rice.  That  propor- 
tion of  rice  has  been  enormously  increased.  The  production  of  rice 
in  California  for  the  past  10  years  has  multiplied  from  4,000  or  5,000 
sacks  to  over  3,000,000  sacks,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  cultivated  and 
controlled  by  Japanese. 

The  fruit  industry  is  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands.  That  pro- 
portion has  very  largely  increased.  The  potato  crop  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  There  is  one  Japanese,  George  Shima, 
who  is  called  the  potato  king,  and  who  controls  more  of  the  crop 
than  any  one  individual.  He  operates  in  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento 
Eiver.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  the  Japanese  are  taking  charge  of 
things.  The  Imperial  VaUey  is  astride  the  border,  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Lower  California,  and  it  offers  an  easy  way  for  the  Jap- 
anese to  get  in  over  the  line.  Here  they  are  gradually  taking  charge 
of  different  industries,  even  freezing  out  the  little  merchant.  For 
instance,  the  little  groceryman  finds  a  Japanese  grocery  near  to  him, 
and  he  finds  unexpectedly  that  he  can't  buy  fine  fruit  or  vegetables, 
or  they  come  in  very  late,  or  there  is  some  mischance,  while  his  Japan- 
ese competitor  is  well  supplied.  The  produce  is  grown  by  Japanese, 
and  the  American  grocer  is  in  a  very  short  time  frozen  out  of  business, 
and  he  moves  on. 

The  conditions  in  Seattle  were  called  to  your  attention  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  I  don't  need  to  enlarge  upon  them.  I  want  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  those  conditions  were  brought  about  because  Seattle 
thought  it  would  be  a  fine  business  enterprise  to  seek  a  closer  con- 
nection with  Japan,  and  she  sent  over  years  ago  a  big  committee  of 
business  men  to  encourage  such  connection,  and  they  got  it,  and 
to-day  they  wish  they  had  not. 

As  you  see,  the  Japanese  are  rapidly  securing  control  of  everything. 
About  the  time  I  left  California  the  orchardists  of  the  Hood  River 
district,  the  great  apple  district  of  Oregon,  awoke  suddenly  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  their  apple  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
Over  in  Colorado  the  people  pride  themselves  on  the  Rocky  Ford 
melon  industry.  That  business  to-day  is  controlled  by  the  Japanese, 
who  have  85  per  cent  of  the  output.  They  have  the  business  and 
dictate  price  and  terms.. 

I  refer  you  in  that  connection  to  the  Country  Gentleman  of  August 
17,  which  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  that  situation.  'They 
have  followed  the  same  methods  to  which  I  called  your  attention  and 
with  the  result  as  indicated. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Just  before  reading  that  I  have  been  advised  in  the 
last  few  days  that  the  fruit  crop  that  is  being  moved  from  the  West 
to  the  East,  they  have  formed  companies  and  they  are  moving  that 
and  handling  it  entirely  free  from  the  white  people,  not  only  having 
control  of  the  production,  but  having  control  of  the  shipping.  I  have 
been  advised  of  that  within  the  last  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  situation. 
It  is  reported  to  me  that  the  native  owners  of  fruit  and  apple  land 
in  the  valley  have  formed  an  association  to  try  to  keep  the  Japanese 
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out;  that  they  are  asking  the  remaining  property  holders  to  refuse 
to  sell.     Do  you  think  they  can  hold  to  that  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult.  There  are  so 
many  temptations  in  conditions  like  that.  The  Japanese  would 
offer  an  enormous  price  for  one  or  two  pieces  to  men  who  are  in 
need  of  funds  and  they  couldn't  afford  to  refuse,  and  when  they  had 
secured  those  one  or  two  pieces,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  the 
balance. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  town  of  Hood  Kiver  will  the  Japanese 
absorb  the  hotel  business  ?     Will  they  take  charge  of  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  They  have  banks  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  The  post  office.     How  is  that  run  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  That  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  to  send  their  letters  through  the  United  States  post  office 
at  present,  of  course. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Speaking  of  the  Hood  Kiver  matter  that  has  vir- 
tually demonstrated  what  they  could  do  in  the  peach  and  pear 
industries  in  California. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  went  in  there  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  bought 
a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  They  have  a  large  per  cent  of  the  Placer  County- 
orchards  in  their  control.  I  don't  want- to  bore  the  committee  with 
too  many  things.  But  you  will  find  in  this  book  a  classification  of 
the  schoolhouses,  and  in  Florin  they  have  6  or  8  white  school  chil- 
dren in  a  school"  of  40  or  50,  the  rest  being  Japanese.  The  white 
child  disappears  from  some  schools  because  the  white  mothers  will 
not  permit  their  little  daughters  to  be  in  the  same  school  with  grown 
Japanese.  There  is  an  orchardist  in  one  of  the  communities  near 
Sacramento  who  has  maintaiued  control  of  his  orchards  at  all  hazards 
with  white  Amierican  labor.  He  lost  money  in  comparison  to  what 
others  made,  but  he  had  to  send  his  little  children  to  Sacramento 
every  day  by  auto  stage  for  their  schooling. 

What  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  committee 
is  this:  What  the  Japanese  have  done  in  Hawaii,  what  they  have 
done  in  parts  of  California,  what  they  are  doing  in  various  local  dis- 
tricts, they  can  do  in  every  section  of  the  United  Stat^  if  the  con- 
ditions continue  so  that  their  numbers  increase.  The  problem 
threatens  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  American  Nation  m  time. 
There  can't  be  any  discussion  about  these  facts.  With  their  superior 
birth  rate  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  white  race  goes  to 
the  wall,  not  only  in  one  locality,  or  in  a  few  localities,  but  in  all 
localities  where  it  is  worth  while  to  Uve.  In  California  we  have 
attempted  an  antialien  land  law,  and  there  has  been  a  discussion  of 
trying  to  improve  the  corporation  laws  so  that  Japanese  could  not 
hold  the  land.  That  is  useless,  because  we  have  already  25,000 
native-born  Japanese  in  California  entitled  to  hold  land  through 
guardians,  and  the  number  is  being  increased  each  year  by  4,000  or 
5,000.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  being  bought  for  Japanese  syndi- 
cates.    For  one  piece  recently  they  spent  $170,000  iu  Fresno  County. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  directly  aiding  in  the  placement  of 
these  immigrants  in  lucrative  businesses  over  here.  For  instance,  a 
man  in  Tulare  County  told  me  that  a  Japanese  came  to  him  to  buy  a 
horse  and  got  an  option  on  it  for  a  couple  of  days.  Before  the  option 
expired  he  came  accompanied  bv  a  committee  of  three  silk-hatted 
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Japanese  who  concluded  that  the  horse  was  a  good  thing  and  they 
gave  a  check  for  it  and  took  the  horse  off.  These  men  were  members 
of  a  Japanese  local  commission  acting  presumably  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  through  its  bank  I  suppose  to  aid  their  country- 
men in  establishing  themselves  everywhere.  A  receipt  was  given  to 
this  commission.  They  held  it  I  suppose  as  a  guaranty  against  the 
man.  They  are  doing  that  everywhere.  You  don't  find  the  Japanese 
who  want  to  work,  and  they  all  want  to  work,  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  secure  the  necessary  backing  to  put  him  in  somewhere.  The 
American  farmer  can  go  to  a  bank  but  he  doesn't  get  that  assistance 
and  he  doesn't  get  it  from  his  Government.  In  addition  to  then- 
own  cooperation  they  have  this  financial  backing  from  their  Govern- 
ment, which  is  very  evidently  systematized. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  can  we  get  those  facts  and  demonstrate  it  and 
get  the  evidence  so  that  no  one  can  say,  "is  this  a  fact?" 

Mr.  McClatcht.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  one  you  have  just  stated  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is,  in  substance,  backing  these  people. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  don't  suppose  you  could  get  it  because  the 
banks  or  the  Japanese  organizations  who  are  doing  this  would  doubt- 
less claim  that  they  had  no  order  or  commission  from  the  Govern- 
ment; but  these  things  are  done  and  they  are  done  in  that  way,  and 
they  are  done  in  line  with  a  definite  policy  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  peaceably  penetrate  this  country.  They  dovetail  in 
together. 

The  Chairman.  While  this  committee  might  not  get  that,  they 
could  under  an  improved  system  of  control,  watchfulness,  and 
knowledge  of  the  method  and  movements  of  the  population. 

Mr.  McClatcht.  You  can  do  this.  The  Japanese  here  are  con- 
trolled. Even  if  they  are  born  here  they  are  Japanese  citizens 
under  the  law  of  Japan.  During  the  Russian  war  they  levied  a  head 
tax  and  collected  it.  The  Japanese  Government  exercises  control 
over  their  children. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  are  born  here  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  they  collected  that  tax  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand.  Japan  doesn't  con- 
cede children  born  here  are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Klezcka.  What  about  military  service  ? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  know  that  down  in  Honolulu  it  raised  a  very 
embarrassing  question. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  Army  law  provides  that  those  who  were 
entitled  to  naturalization  under  the  law  and  had  taken  out  their  first 
papers  could  be  made  citizens  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese  have  applied  for  admission  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  m  Hawaii,  applied  for  admission  as  citizens  to  the  number  of 
600,  and  they  were  admitted  by  Judge  Vaughn.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  State  Department  for  an  appeal.  He  said  they  couldn't  appeal, 
but  they  could  appeal  from  a  denial  of  rehearing.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  trying  to  get  a  new  hearing.  That  is  the  situation. 
They  were  not  contemplated  by  the  act  because  they  are  not  entitled 
to  naturalization,  but  they  have  taken  advantage  of  it  and  have  been 
admitted  to  citizenship  to  those  numbers,  by  Judge  Vaughn,  of 
Honolulu. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  And  can  come  to  this  country  when  admitted  there. 

Senator  Phelan.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  You  heard  the  statement  by  Mr.  Freeman  this 
morning  that  there  was  an  organized  propaganda  that  they  were 
exceptions  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Phelan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understood  all  these  Japa- 
nese remained  in  the  island.  They  didn't  render  any  military  service, 
and  I  suppose  if  they  were  sent  to  the  front  they  might  have  been 
detailed  to  some  noncombatant  service. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  don't  think  they  took  any  of  those  people  because 
they  were  afraid  of  that  population  from  Korea,  and  others. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  heard  it  stated  the  other  day  that  the  islands 
are  very  vulnerable  and  we  will  have  to  strongly  fortify  them,  because 
of  that  large  Japanese  population  there  and  the  probability  of  Japa- 
nese landing  on  the  island.  There  will  have  to  be  a  very  large  garri- 
son there. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  will  be  called  away  in  a  moment; 
if  you  gentlemen  want  to  offer  any  comments  or  suggestions  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  There  is  little  practical  value  in  offering  criticism 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  unless  you  can  offer  some  suggestion  how  the 
evil  can  be  cured.  I  hope  that  the  facts  indicate  to  you  gentlemen, 
as  they  do  to  me,  that  this  thing  is  a  national  problem  and  it  has  got 
to  be  cured  now,  as  it  has  reached  too  dangerous  proportions,  and  the 
longer  the  remedy  is  delayed  the  more  dangerous  it  will  be.  I  think 
we  will  have  to  apply  these  remedies: 

First,  the  absolute  cancellation  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 
That  was  made  for  certain  specific  purposes.  I  have  proven  it  has 
been  grossly  violated  in  letter  and  m  spirit.  If  it  hasn't  been  vio- 
lated it  has  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended: 
that  is  to  say,  stop  the  Japanese  population  in  this  country  and  it 
has  increased,  as  I  have  shown  you,  sixfold  instead  of  decreasing. 
Second,  picture  brides  should  be  excluded  absolutely.  That  is  one 
way  of  mcreasing  the  population  here.  The  man  who  is  here,  a 
Japanese,  should  be  permitted  to  get  his  bride  if  she  is  here,  and  if 
not  go  without  her,  or  else  go  back  to  Japan.  We  ought  to  have  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  the  Japanese.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  exception. 
We  have  established  the  policy  of  excluding  Asiatic  laborers  for  good 
reasons,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  maintained  against  the  Japa- 
nese. Third,  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  policy  against 
Japanese  as  well  as  against  other  Asiatics. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  exempt  from  coming  on  passports, 
visitors  and  passengers. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  think  you  can't  refuse  to  a  friendly  nation 
passports  to  their  merchants  and  visitors  and  students  coming  in 
good  faith,  but  those  things  ought  to  be  safeguarded. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  Congress  on  the  22d  of  May,  1918, 
passed  a  law  establishing  a  passport  control  of  immigration,  passports 
subject  to  vis6  of  United  States  consuls — and  the  President  has  asked 
for  the  continuation  of  that  for  one  year,  and  I  have  been  wondering 
if  that  plan  could  not  be  perfected  and  made  the  means  of  regulating 
the  arrival  of  all  aliens  to  this  country.  How  does  that  vis6  of  pass- 
ports from  Japan  tend  to  operate  ?    Does  it  hold  any  out  ? 
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Mr.  McClatohy.  No;  we  got  10,000  in  here  last  year  and  12,000 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  only  under  that  act  certify  the  reasons 
the  man  was  coming  and  from  that  country  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  United  States  during  the  war.  They  were  our 
allies.  I  have  offered  a  bill  in  which  I  undertake  to  provide  that  all 
persons  that  come  to  the  United  States  now  as  exempted  classes  shall 
come  with  visaed  passports,  the  vis6  stating  the  business  and  the 
time  they  were  to  stay.  That  Would  take  care  of  all  of  the  exempted 
classes  that  come  to  the  United  States  and  all  others  who  are  admis- 
sible to  citizenship  under  existing  laws  shall  come  under  only  a 
declaration  that  they  intend  to  stay  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
citizenship.  I  was  wondering  if  an  of  that  kind  would  stop  not  only 
the  Japanese,  but  picture  brides. 

Senator  Phe^an.  If  it  were  rigorously  enforced  it  ought  to  meet 
the  evil. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  stop  all  the  Japanese  who  come  on  pass- 
port and  who  remain  as  residents.  We  probably  couldn't  stop  send- 
ing for  intended  wives.  However,  the  abrogation  of  treaties  is  not  a 
matter  for  this  committee  properly. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  think  if  we  took  a  strong  stand  on  the  wife 
question,  instructing  our  consuls  not  to  vis6  passports  of  women  who 
are  not  married,  it  would  force  Japanese  to  go  back  home  and  would 
embarrass  them  to  that  extent  and  stop  the  influx  of  large  numbers 
of  Japanese  wives.  The  situation  is  so  critical  it  ought  to  be  checked. 
If  we  have  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we  have  an  Army  that  we 
can  raise  at  any  time,  and  they  know  it,  there  wouldn't  be  very 
much  embarrassment  about  our  handling  it.  That  is  one  question 
about  the  league  of  nations  that  I  have  considered  a  great  deal.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  strong  reservation  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  In  my  list  of  remedial  measures — ^Asiatics  shall 
be  forever  barred  from  becoming  American  citizens;  and  fifth,  I 
would  suggest  an  amendment  to  Article  X  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
providing  that  no  child  born  in  the  United  States  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  unless  both  parents  are  eligible  for  such  citizen- 
ship. It  is  inconsistent  that  we  can  admit  to  citizenship  a  Japanese 
baby  born  here  when  we  refuse  to  accept  as  such  citizen  a  Japanese 
baby  when  it  comes  here  a  month  old. 

We  can  get  at  the  crux  of  this  thing  if  we  can  remove  the  incentive 
for  picture  brides  and  a  big  birth  rate.  It  is  a  big  job  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  but  the  start  must  be  made  some  time. 

The  stand  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  is  absurd.  It  opens 
the  problem  of  dual  citizenship.     Japan  doesn't  recognize  these  peo- 

Sle  as  United  States  citizens.  You  wiU  find  on  page  26  reference  to 
apan's  law  and  policy  in  regard  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Couldn't  we  get  a  copy  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
immigration  of  Japan  proper  ? 

Mr.  McClatcht.  No;  1  haven't  a  copy  of  that.  I  stated  the  fact, 
I  think,  before  you  came  in  this  afternoon.  You  weren't  here  when 
we  opened,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  mentioned  a  further  corroboration  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  law.     When  I  was  in  Japan  in  the  early  part  of 
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this  year,  the  Kobe  Chronicle,  edited  by  an  Englishman  named  Rob- 
ert Young,  called  attention  to  the  clamor  made  by  Japan  for  racial 
equality  and  commented  on  the  fact  that  she  was  inconsistent  because 
she  refused  to  admit  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  under  Japanese  law. 
Several  Japanese  newspapers  in  responding  to  that  comment  (I  saw 
two  of  those  articles,  and  I  know  there  were  others)  said  quite  frankly 
there  was  an  apparent  inconsistency  there,  and  Japan  ought  to  amend 
her  laws  before  coming  before  the  world  and  demanding  equality. 
So  quite  clearly  there  is  such  a  law. 

Senator  Phelan.  There  is  no  power  in  Congress  to  regulate  the 
ownership  of  land.     You  leave  that  to  the  States  for  remedy. 

Mr.  McClatohy.  As  I  said,  I  don't  regard  that  as  a  solution  of  any 
of  the  problems  as  long  as  you  have  Japanese  born  here.  It  is  no 
safeguard  to  prevent  aliens  owning  land. 

Senator  Phelan.  No;  because  they  find  ways  of  using  native-born 
Japanese  or  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  McClatchy  has  been  in  business  in  Sacramento  for 
many  years.  I  think  he  was  born  there.  Weren't  you,  Mr. 
McClatchy? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  recognized  as  a  man  who  has  had  great  expe- 
rience in  this  line,  and  his  word  goes  without  question  wherever  he 
goes.  He  has  gone  into  this  question  very  fully.  He  has  made  a 
fine  statement  and  a  fine  collection  of  facts  and  figures  that  would 
be  very  valuable  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  end  it  may  be  sum- 
marized and  curtailed  to  some  extent,  that  we  may  get  hold  of  the 
facts  and  figures,  I  ask  that  this  statement  which  Mr.  McClatchy  has 
made  be  published  as  part  of  the  hearing.  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
the  House  consider  this  question  of  interest  to  the  American  people, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  complete  summarized  statement  than  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  McClatchy  after  his  personal  examinations 
abroad  and  in  the  West  and  his  personal  knowledge  of  these  people. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  help  to  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

'The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  published  as  an  appendix.) 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  would  like  in  a  few  words  to  supplement  Mr. 
Freeman's  suggestion  and  request  that  a  subcommittee  of  this  com- 
mittee go  to  the  coast  and  examine  for  themselves  these  things.  You 
will  assume,  perhaps,  from  the  facts  and  figures  presented  to  you 
that  they  are  true,  but  you  can't  get  a  conception  of  it  unless  you 
see.  I  think  if  the  matter  is  so  grave  and  so  national  in  its  charac- 
ter you  will  be  fully  justified  in  sending  a  subcommittee  out  there 
and  asking  them  to  make  an  investigation  and  report. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  statement  published  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  the  effect  that  the  president  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Lower 
California  had  suspended  the  provision  prohibiting  them  from  land- 
ing, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  influx  there  been  pretty  heavy? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  couldn't  advise  you  about  that,  and  I  don't 
like  to  discuss  something  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  the  way  they  are  getting  by  their  steam- 
ships. They  are  owned  by  Japan,  like  the  Italian  steamships  from 
southern  Italy,  bringing  them  in  as  part  of  their  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  any  report  on  the  Pacific  coast 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  undertaking  to  provide  means  of 
laying  a  cable  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  McClatcht.  I  have  heard  rumors  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Phelan.  On  that  subject  I  have  this  letter  from  the  State 
Department  under  date  of  August  28.  It  goes  into  that  fully.  You 
may  publish  it  in  the  record  if  you  please.  It  explains  the  status.  I 
wUl  read  it  to  you  and  then  leave  it  with  you,  so  that  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

ArGUST  28,  1919. 
Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  Adverting  to  your  letter  of  July  24,  relative  to  the  so-called  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  between  this  Government  and  the  Government  of  Japan  for  regulating 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  to  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that,  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  certain  facts  and  figures  recently  obtained  from  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  have  confirmed  the  opinion  which  I  have  held  for 
some  time  on  this  subject;  that  is,  that  the  present  arrangement  is  working  with  a 
fair  degree  of  satisfa'ction,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  immigration  of  so-called 
Japanese  "picture  brides"  to  the  United  States. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  review  some  of  the  salient  facts  bearing  on  this 
particular  phase  of  Japanese  immigration  and  on  the  general  operation  of  the  present 
agreement. 

The  understanding  under  which  Japanese  immigration  to  the  United  States  is 
regulated  has  been  in  force  since  1908.  Its  principal  stipulation  is  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  issue  "no  passport,  good  for  the  American  mainland,  to  either 
skilled  or  unskilled  Japanese  laborers,  except  to  those  who  have  previously  resided 
in  the  United  States,  or  the  parents,  wives,  or  children  of  Japanese  residents."  From 
1908  to  May  5,  1917,  the  date  on  which  the  present  immigration  act  went  into  effect, 
the  class  of  aliens  known  as  wives  of  Japanese  domiciled  in  the  United  States  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States  only  after  the  performance,  at  the  port  of  entry,  of  a 
marriage  ceremony  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  country,  if  the  applicants 
were  otherwise  admissible  under  the  general  terms  of  the  immigration  law  then  in 
force,  and  if  they  presented  passports  issued  by  the  Japanese  Government  under  the 
agreement  above  mentioned.  This  practice  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  although  for 
the  time  being  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  solution  of  a  delicate  phase  of  the  Japanese 
immigration  question. 

When  the  present  immigration  act  containing  the  illiteracy  clause  was  passed  it 
became  necessary  tx)  definitely  fix  the  legal  status  of  so-called  "picture-bride"  mar- 
riages, as  a  percentage  of  the  Japanese  women  of  this  class  who  applied  for  admission 
had  been  found  to  be  illiterate.  This  matter  was,  therefore,  made  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Japanese  ambassador  at 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  legal  status  of  Japajiese  marriages  was  defined 
by  the  Japanese  ambassador  (Mr.  Sato)  in  a  note  dated  April  28,  1917,  to  the  depart- 
ment, as  follows: 

"I  beg  to  state  that  in  the  law  of  Japan  it  is  provided  that  marriage  is  complete 
and  takes  effect  immediately  upon  its  being  notified  either  in  writing  or  orally  to 
the  registrar  by  both  parties  with  the  participation  in  the  act  of  at  least  two  witnesses 
of  fulfage  and  its  being  accepted  by  him;  that  if  a  document  is  employed  for  such 
notification  it  must  be  personally  si^ed  and  sealed  by  the  parties  and  the  witnesses; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  parties  personally  appear  before  the  registrar;  that  if 
the  notification  is  made  orally  both  the  parties  and  their  witnesses  must  personally 
appear  before  the  registrar. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Japanese  law  specifically  for  a  case  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  marriage  contract  lives  in  Japan  and  the  other  under  foreign  jurisdiction, 
nor  has  there  appeared  before  the  court  any  case  involving  this  point,  for  the  reason 
that  the  places  of  actual  residence  of  the  parties  concerned  form  no  essential  require- 
ment for  a  marriage  to  be  legalized.  Such  being  the  essence  of  the  formal  marriage 
in  .Japan,  a  Japanese  man  residing  in  this  country  can  marry  a  Japanese  woman  residing 
in  Japan  by  personally  signing  and  aflixing  his  seal  to  the  document  to  be  presented 
before  the  registrar  in  Japan,  and  the  validity  of  such  marriage  is  amply  attested  by 
the  issuance  of  certified  copy  of  the  family  registry  bearing  the  official  seal  of  the 
registrar,  which  document  the  so-called  'picture  bride'  proceeding  to  this  country  is 
always  provided  with." 
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After  this  assurance  of  the  Japanese  Government  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  promulgated  the  following  administrative  rule,  which  is  still  in  force,  to  cover 
such  cases: 

"That  the  validity  of  these  marriages  be  recogmzed,  unless  or  until  it  is  definitely 
shown  that  they  are  not  legal  marriages  under  the  laws  of  Japan,  or  until  it  satisfactorily 
appears  that  the  residence  in  the  United  States  of  one  of  the  parties  brings  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  ceremony  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws;  that  proof 
of  such  marriages  be  required,  not  only  by  a  certified  record  of  the  registrar  but  also 
by  a  certified  copy  of  the  notification  of  marriage  made  out  by  the  party  to  the  same 
living  in  the  United  States;  and  that  marriages  at  our  ports  be  prohibited. " 

Commenting  on  this  rule  and  on  the  Japanese  marriage  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  this  to  say:  . 

"In  the  administration  of  the  rule  just  cited,  such  passports,  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment is  in  force,  are  accepted,  unless  fraud  or  mistake  in  their  issuance  shall  be  made 
to  appear. 

"This  department  deems  it  not  inappropriate  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
according  to  information  claimed  as  authentic,  Japan  is  not  the  only  country  whose 
laws  permit  of  the  contraction  of  marriages  while  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  in 
a  foreign  jurisdiction.  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  alleged,  allow  the  marriage  of  a 
resident  of  one  of  those  countries  with  a  resident  then  in  a  foreign  country,  by  per- 
mitting representation  of  the  absentee  by  an  attorney  in  fact,  appointed  by  power  of 
attorney.  There  may  be  other  nations  that  have  like  systems,  differing  in  details, 
perhaps,  from  the  system  claimed  to  exist  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  from  the  Japanese 
method,  but  agreeing  in  effect. " 

With  regard  to'  the  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  admitted  to  the  mainland  and 
Hawaii  prior  to  and  since  the  agreement  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  10 
years  immediately  preceding  the  agreement,  142,656  Japanese  were  admitted  and  for 
the  11  years  immediately  following  the  agreement  80,532  were  admitted.  In  the 
year  1907  immediately  preceding  the  coming  into  force  of  the  agreement  30,824 
Japanese  aliens  of  all  classes  were  admitted.  It  seems  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
agreement  has  had  a  decided  restrictive  influence. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  sex  distribution  of  Japanese  immigrants  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agreement  is  to  be  noted.  Prior  to  the  agreement  Japanese  immigration 
was  largely  a  movement  of  males,  85.7  per  cent  of  the  number  admitted  being  of  that 
sex,  but  during  the  11  years  since  the  agreement  only  41.5  per  cent  of  those  admitted 
were  males.  Commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  following  to  say: 

"While' this  change  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  agreement  the  immigra- 
tion of  males  has  been  restricted  without  a  corresponding  reduction  among  females,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  result  has  been  more  or  less  affected  by  a  natural  law  of 
immigration.  It  is  well  known  that  under  this  natural  law  (under  normal  operation) 
every  new  immigration  movement  includes  a  preponderance  of  men,  and  that  as  im- 
migration from  a  country  becomes  more  normal,  or  settled,  the  women  follow  in 
increasing  numbers. 

"  In  the  case  of  women  coming  from  Japan  this  natural  law  has  been  stimulated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  method  of  marriage  hereinabove  discussed,  but  to  what  extent  this  has 
been  done  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  .  No  doubt  under  such  a  system  women  would 
•come  in  greater  ratio  than  would  be  the  case  where  both  parties  to  a  marriage  are 
required  to  be  present  at  its  celebration. 

"At  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  attempt  to  estimate  to  what  extent 
this  may  be  true;  the  difficulty  arising  mainly  from  the  difference  in  marriage  customs, 
as  under  other  conditions,  no  doubt,  the  natural  law  above  indicated  would  apply  to 
Japanese  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  in  almost  every  movement  of  peoples  from  one 
nation  to  another.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  under  the  agreement  practi- 
cally no  bar  is  put  in  the  way  of  Women  coming  to  join  their  husbands  herel " 

The  number  of  Japanese  wives  coining  to  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  increas- 
ing but  the  authorities  who  have  in  charge  the  administration  of  the  immigration  laws 
have  not  found  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  violating  the  agreement.  There 
are,  of  course,  individual  cases  of  illegal  entrance  of  these  immigrants  into  the  United 
States  just  as  there  are  similar  cases  involving  practically  all  classes  of  aliens,  but  the 
proportion  is  extremely  small  as  compared  to  the  whole.  Commenting  on  this  phase 
of  the  matter  honorable  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a  letter  to  this  department  dated 
August  25,  1919,  had  the  following  to  say: 

_  "  In  particular,  the  department  has,  through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  caused 
investigations  to  be  made  to  discover  frauds  on  the  part  of  Japanese  seeking  entry, 
or  obtaining  the  admission  of  parents,  wives,  and  children,  in  violation  of  law  or  of 
said  agreement.     But  cases  in  which  such  attempts  have  been  made  have  not  been 
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extensive  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  arrivals  of  people  of  that  race, 
nor  has  any  tangible  evidence  of  conspiracies  to  attain  that  purpose  been  uncovered. 

"The  department  assumes  that  in  considering  what  efforts  it  has  made  to  prevent 
illegal  or  surreptitious  entries,  notice  is  taken  of  the  immensity  of  the  task,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  long  coast  lines,  east,  west,  and  south,  and  extensive  land  boundaries 
north  and  south.  Without  desiring  to  be  critical  concerning  the  provision  made  by 
Confess  in  this  and  past  years  for  guarding  these  coast  lines  and  land  borders,  the 
fact  is  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  Inaintain  such  defensive  measures  as  would  even 
measurably  stop  the  smuggling  or  surreptitious  entry  of  Japanese,  or  of  other  aliens 
for  that  matter. 

"The  Mexican  border  is  the  favorite  and  principal  avenue,  though  illegal  entries 
are  attempted  elsewhere.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  137  Japanese  were  deported, 
practically  all  for  illegal  entry,  1J5  of  whom  had  so  effected  entrance  over  the  Mexican 
border;  and  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  27  persons  implicated  in  the 
illegal  importation  of  Japanese  aliens,  among  which  number  were  several  Japanese 
ranches.  A  number  have  already  been  convicted  and  given  substantial  penitentiary 
sentences.  It  is  believed  that  the  operations  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  checked,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement  has  been  and  is 
an  extensive  one  and  requires  rigorous  measures  to  break  it  up.    *    *    * 

"The  only  practical  means  of  stopping  these  and  other  smuggling  operations  is  by 
the  addition  to  the  immigratioii  force  of  an  intelligence  section,  supported  in  tvan  by 
an  increased  patrol  of  the  borders  and  coast  lines.  Until  such  adjuncts  are  furnished 
and  equipped  there  is  nothing  that  this  department  can  do  more  than  it  has  done  in 
the  past  to  check  the  coming  in  of  illegal  entrants.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  force  properly  to  investigate  the  applications  of  Japanese  in  this 
country  who  sent  for  parents,  wives,  or  children,  or  to  test  the  good  faith  of  such  resi- 
dents by  an  efficient  follow-up  system.  The  Immigration  Service  lacks  such  a  system 
for  the  proper  enforcement  and  efficient  administration  of  the  immigration  laws,  not 
alone  with  reference  to  aliens  from  Japan,  but  to  those  from  all  other  nations.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  that  service,  and  until  the  need  is  supplied  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  laws  can  be  fully  enforced  and  the  people  effectively  protected 
from  the  unlawful  entry  of  aliens  of  every  nationality." 

I  submit  the  above  facts  for  your  consideration,  but  before  arriving  at  a  decision 
concerning  a  course  of  action  in  this  matter  by  theT)epartment  of  State,  I  desire  to  go 
further  into  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation.    After  this  has  been  done  I  shall  take  , 
the  liberty  of  again  communicating  with  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Phillips, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Phelan.  This  is  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  doesn't  include  a  copy  of  it. 
But  there  is  an  apologetic  strain  running  all  through  these  com- 
munications because  they  are  diplomatic  and  they  don't  want  to 
show  any  zeal.  I  think  the  Department  of  Labor  is  in  favor  of  restric- 
tions. The  Department  of  State  tries  to  keep  good  relations  with 
Japan.     That  is  the  business  of  diplomacy. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  have  that  same  trouble,  I  notice,  in  this  com- 
mittee from  time  to  time.  We  run  from  a  straight  matter  of  fixing 
immigration  to  a  foreign  relation.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McClatchy 
if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  California  that  we  keep  up  with  the 
number  of  Japanese,  that  our  statistics  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  McClatcht.  We  have  no  statistics  there.  In  the  absence  of  a 
census,  which  is  only  taken  once  in  10  years,  and  the  figures  which  I 
have  given  there  to  you,  the  conditions  between  those  periods  are 
givffli  at  least  partly  from  Japanese  sources  and  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  they  make  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
numbers. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Senator  Phelan.  You  heard  the  figures  that  they  gave? 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  regret  to-say  I  was  out. 
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Senator  Phelan.  They  conflict  with  your  figures. 

Mr.  McClatcht.  Oh,  yes;  you  will  find  such  conflicts.  It  is' 
possible  that  he  has  mixed  up  the  returns  and  the  immigration.  The 
figures  that  I  have  given  here  are  taken  from  the  oflicial  report,  and 
I  nave  the  verification  in  answer  from  the  immigration  ofiice  of  the 
commissioner  that  they  properly  represent  the  total  actual  immigra- 
tion. There  is  this.  There  was  a  large  number  came  in  who  were 
not  classed  as  immigration.  Mr.  Caminetti  calling  attention  to  this,, 
he  refers  to  immigrant  aliens  and  nonimmigrant  aliens.  For  instance, 
the  figures  for  1908  are  10,000,  which  represents  the  immigration  that 
he  calls  immigrant  aliens.  But  there  are  also  given  wha,t  he  calls  non- 
immigrant aliens — 4,117  males ;  females,  3,174.  I  imagine  there  must 
be  some  conflict  in  those  two  classes. 

Mr.  Box.  This  nonimmigrant  alien  doesn't  include  student 
laborers. 

Mr.  MoClatchy.  I  suppose  so,  but  he  doesn't  say  so.  He  gave 
out  figures  for  immigrant  ahens  and  those  leaving. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  ask  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  a  copy  of  the  report  they  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  doubtless  (I  don't  know,  probably  you  can 
get  it),  I  intended  the  Senate  committee  to  make  the  demand  or 
we  were  going  to  caU  Caminetti  and  get  them  from  him.  I  don't 
see  how  they  can  refuse  to  give  these  figures.  They  have  made  a 
compilation  and  the  Secretary  when  he  dictated  this  letter  had  that 
before  him,  but  we  ought  to  have  the  fuU  report. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  well,  if  you 
could,  without  reflecting  on  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  get 
real  answers  to  some  of  those  questions  propounded  to  him  by 
"members  of  your  committee  as  well  as  myself.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  why  they  are  permitting  the 
entrance  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people,  whom  they  class  as 
"laborers." 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  heariag  to-day  and 
those  preliminaries  were  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  gener- 
ally on  this  subject,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  biU.  I 
think  the  committee  will  very  shortly  begin  the  discussion  of  a  com- 
prehensive bin,  and  at  such  hearings  the  commissioner  will  be  asked 
for  the  information  suggested. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  McClatchy  for 
his  time  and  the  information  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  McClatchy.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  heard. 

(Whereupon  at  5.45  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 

Appendix  A. 

Japan's    "Peaceful   Penetration"    of   the    United    States — How   American 
Commercial  and  National  Interests  are  Affected. 

[By  v.  S.  MoClatchy,  Publisher  The  Sacramento  Bee.] 

EXPLANATORY. 

Commencing  on  June  12,  1919,  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation, Hon.  Albert  Johnson  of  Washington,  chairman,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
an  extended  hearing  in  connection  with  the  proposed  bill  offered  by  the  "League 
for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,"  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  the  founder  and 
secretary  of  the  league,  and  originator  of  the  plan,  explained  it  in  detail. 

Subsequently  there  were  read  into  the  record  of  the  hearing,  in  refutation  of  Dr. 
Gulick's  theories  and  assertions,  certain  articles  from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  written 
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l)y  the  publisher  thereof,  V.  S.  McClatchy,  and  published  June  9,  11,  and  13.  The 
facts  and  figures  in  those  articles  stood  throughout  the  hearing  without  disproval; 
and  they  covered,  not  only  the  features  of  the  bill  and  probable  results  of  its  parage, 
but  also  the  existing  conditions  in  connection  with  Asiatic  immigration. 
-  It  developed  during  the  hearing,  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Charles  McFarland,  secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  of  America,  that  the  organization 
named  is  not  now  furnishing  funds  for  Dr.  Gulick's  work,  and  that  he  is  being  financed, 
partly  at  least,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  through  the  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion. 

THE   FUTURE   OF  THE   REPUBLIC   AT   STAKE. 
[Editorial  from  Sacramento  Bee,  June  17, 1919.] 

The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  convinced  most  Americans  that  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  are  entirely  too  liberal,  and  that  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  high  standards  of  American  citizenship  we  must  be  more  careful  in  the 
selection  of  material  from  which  that  citizenship  is  molded.  The  sentiment  is  general 
that  imin^ration,  if  it  be  not  stopped  for  some  years,  should  be  restricted  and  care- 
fully selected. 

With  the  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  during  the  past 
year  to  organize  what  is  called  the  League  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation, 
and  to  secure  for  it  indorsement'  and  subscriptions  from  a  long  list — one  thousand 
or  more — ^of  representative  and  loyal  Americana  from  all  walks  of  life  and  entertaining 
many  shades  of  political  opinion.  In  that  list  are  found  governors,  public  officials, 
and  politicians,  university  presidents,  bank  presidents,  prominent  editors,  lawyers 
and  physicians,  national  labor  leaders  and  heads  of  chambers  of  commerce. 

It  now  develops  that  the  main  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  is  not  the 
same  as  the  intent  of  this  long  list  of  indorsers;  that  the  "constructive  Immigration 
legislation"  suggested  is  intended  by  those  promoters  simply  as  a  vehicle  for  opening 
our  gates  to  Asiatic  immigrants  and  making  them  eligible  for  naturalization;  and 
that  this  purpose  was  not  generalljr  apparent  to  the  one  thousand  national  com- 
mitteemen of  the  league  when  their  indorsement  and  their  subscriptions  for  a  move- 
ment ostensibly  to  restrict  foreign  immigration  in  the  interests  of  American  citizenship 
were  solicited. 

The  whole  story,  with  an  overwh«lming  array  of  facts  and  figures,  largely  from 
the  promoters  themselves,  was  told  in  three  articles  written  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Bee. 

Under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  whose  spirit  called  for  a  restriction  of  Japanese 
immigration  similar  to  that  enforced  against  the  Chinese  lay  law,  Japan  is  sending 
us  10,000  to  12,000  of  her  subjects  a  year  openly  and  more  across  the  border  clandes- 
tinely. Our  Japanese  population,  instead  of  decreasing,  has  multiplied  six-fold 
since  1900.  The  Chinese  population  has  decreased  to  between  one-naif  and  one- 
third  of  the  ordinal  number.  And  the  Japanese  birth  rate  per  thousand  in  California 
communities  where  they  have  concentrated  is  five  times  the  white  birth  rate  and 
increasing. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  Hawaii  and  more  than  half  the  annual  births  are 
Japanese;  and  that  Territory  wiUbe  governed  in  a  few  years,  under  present  conditions, 
as  a  Japanese  province  though  under  the  American  flag.  What  has  happened  there 
is  an  indication  of  what  has  alrea'iy  commenced  in  California, 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  two  civilizations  will  not  exist  together; 
that  under  economic  competition,  and  because  of  difference  in  standards  of  living 
and  in  racial  characteristics  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  displaced  by  the  Japanese. 

The  "constructive  immigration"  plan  and  the  proposed  legislation  will  increase 
the  evil  and  hasten  the  end.  They  are  shown  to  be  the  work  of  Sidney  Gulick,  who 
has  spent  his  time  in  this  country,  since  his  arrival  from  Japan  five  years  ago,  in  the 
effort  to  secure  adoption  of  his  "new  Oriental  policy,  "  which  would  open  our  gates 
to  Asiatics  as  immigrants  and  citizens. 

The  chief  value  of  plan  and  bill  at  this  time  is  to  offer  proof  of  The  Bee's  charge  that 
Japanese  propaganda  is  carried  on  as  systematically  in  this  country  now  as  was  German 
propaganda  before  the  war;  and  that  the  most  eflScient  propagandists  are  loyal  but 
misled  American  citizens. 

The  facts  presented  in  The  Bee's  articles -seem  to  demand  at  once  such  protective 
measures  as  can  be  applied  to  diminish  the  consequences  of  our  blunder  and  Japan's 
bad  faith. 

The  "gentlemen's  agreement"  should  be  at  once  canceled,  and  all  Japamese  immi- 
gration, including  picture  brides,  forbidden  by  law,  as  is  done  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia— such  a  law  as  Japan  herself  imposes  against  China  and  Korea;  Japanese  should 
be  prevented,  if  possible,  leaving  Hawaii  for  the  mainland;  and  laws  forbidding  own- 
ership of  land  by  aliens  not  eligible  to  citizenship  should  be  made  effective. 
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It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  ask  why  this  country  should  adopt,  at  the  request 
of  Japan  or  any  other  Nation'  a  principle  under  which  races  are  to  be  admitted  in 
the  future,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  value  to  us  as  citizens  but  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  fellows  who  are  already  here;  why  we  should  admit  as  immigrants, 
much  less  as  citizens,  the  various  peoples  of  Asia  in  the  face  of  present  knowledge  and 
the  experience  of  Hawaii  and  California;  why  if  it  be  desirable  to  restrict  immigration, 
we  do  not  fix  the  number  we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  select,  on  merit  and  because 
of  their  value  to  us  in  upbuilding  a  homogenous  people,  the  most  likely  individuals 
from  those  offering?  .... 

Shall  we  hereafter  conduct  this  Nation  so  as  best  to  preserve  its  institutions  and 
insure  its  perpetuity?  Or  shall  we,  as  in  the  past,  open  our  doors  on  request  or  demand, 
to  the  elements  that  will  make  for  disunion  in  a  national  crisis,  and  invite  a  yellow 
flood  that  will  eventually  dispossess  the  white  race? 

These  are  questions  which  must  be  decided  now;  and  on  a  wise  decision  may  depend 
the  future  salvation  of  the  world's  great  Republic. 

Akticle  I. — Sidney  Gulick's  Mission  to  America — His  "New  Oriental  Policy  " — 
Securing  Indorsement  op  a  Great  Church  Federation — Organization  op 
THE  League  por  "Constructive  Immigration" — ^Why  the  Japanese  Is  Unde- 
sirable as  Immigrant  and  Citizen. 

Japanese  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  in  this  country  as  determinedly  and  as 
successfully  as  was  German  propaganda  before  we  entered  the  war.  The  end  sought 
is  the  same—the  conquest  of  the  United  States.  The  means  are  different.  Conquest 
by  arms  was  shown  within  the  past  two  years  to  be  impracticable.  Conquest  by 
"peaceful  penetration"  is  now  the  plan. 

There  is  now  openly  operating  in  the  United  States  an  organization  whose  work, 
if  successful,  will  make  the  country  in  a  comparatively  few  generations  a  province 
of  Japan. 

The  promoter  and  manager  of  the  organization  is  a  professor  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Kyoto,  Japan,  who  has  been  m  this  country  on  furlough  for  five  years  and 
engaged  during  that  time  in  this  work.  The  President  of  the  organization  is  one  of 
the  organizers  of  Japan  Society  of  America. 

So  cleverly  has  the  plan  of  organization  been  carried  out  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tection to  American  citizenship  and  restriction  of  immigration  generally,  that  1,000 
representative  American  citizens  in  various  States  of  the  Union  have  given  it  inno- 
cently their  indorsement  and  financial  support. 

The  organization  has  prepared  a  bill  for  presentation  to  Congress  which  will  let 
down  the  bars  and  pave  the  way  for  future  contributory  legislation  to  hasten  the  end. 

The  first  work  of  the  promoter,  five  years  ago,  was  to  secure  the  indorsement  and 
financial  assistance  of  a  combination  of  Protestant  churches  representing  over  100,000 
ministers  and  over  17,000,000  members,  which  organization  pledged  itself  to  the 
scheme  and  efficiently  aided  it — also  undoubtedly  in  ignorance  of  its  full  significnace. 

Hawaii  is  already  hopelessly  Japanese,  that  race  now  comprising  one-half  the  total 
population  of  the  Territory,  and  havingmore  than  four  times  the  number  of  Caucasian 
or  any  other  race. 

In  a  few  years  the  Hawaiian-born  Japanese  will  rule  the  territory  by  their  votes, 
and  rule  it  not  as  Americans,  but  as  Japanese,  while  under  the  proposed  legislation 
the  Japanese  vote  would  be  given  immediate  preponderance. 

What  has  already  happened  in  Hawaii  is  now  rapidly  progressing  in  California, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  under  existing  conditions — and  even  without  aid  of 
the  proposed  legislation — ^when  all  the  fertile  spots  of  the  State  will  be  peopled  by 
Japanese  to  the  exclusion  of  whites. 

Our  civilization  can  not  exist  beside  theirs  in  the  face  of  economic  competition 
and  a  birth  rate  per  1,000  five  times  or  more  as  great  as  ours. 

What  is  happening  in  California  will  be  brought  about  in  all  spots  of  the  United 
States  sufficiently  fertile  and  advantageously  located  to  attract  the  settlement  of  the 
Japanese,  provided  conditions  permit  their  steady  and  rapid  increase  within  our 
borders,  as  contemplated  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan. 

If  the  plan  now  urged  upon  Congress  be  adopted  this  year  the  Japanese  population 
of  the  United  States  will  be  100,000,000  in  140  years  from  now,  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio 
of  natural  increase  about  half  of  that  now  shown  by  the  Japanese  in  California. 

Under  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  now  operated  by  Japan,  the  process  would 
be  slower,  but  equally  effective.  In  either  event  this  country  would  become  a 
province  of  Japan. 

This  article  is  opened  with  the  several  remarkable  statements  above.  By  the  great 
mass  of  Americans  who  do  not  know  the  writer,  these  statements  will  be  classed  as 
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the  \'aporiiig3  of  an  inspired  lunatic.  They  will  appear  particularly  ridiculous  to 
citizens  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  who  have  no  point  of  contact  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Far  East. 

There  are  many  thousands,  however,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
who  know  the  general  situation,  but  most  of  these  will  be  astounded  at  the  details. 

The  statements  are  not  only  true  in  all  particulars,  but  conclusive  proof  will  be  fur- 
nished in  this  and  the  succeeding  articles. 

JAPANESE   PROPAGANDA  IN   AMEBICA. 

In  previously  published  articles  I  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  methods  of 
propaganda  pursued  by  Japan  for  lulling  this  country  into  fancied  security  and  k'  ep- 
ing  her  eyes  closed  so  that  Japan's  objects  could  be  the  more  readily  and  the  more 
quickly  accomplished. 

There  are  the  various  Japan-American  societies,  organized  ostensibly  to  promote 
friendly  relations,  but  used  generally  to  secure  the  active  but  innocent  assistance  of 
prominent  Americans  in  propaganda  work;  the  commercial  and  trade  organizations 
used  in  the  same  way;  the  entertainment  in  Japan  ot  prominent  Americans,  who 
come  back  with  a  dazzling  picture  of  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  who  apparently  do 
not  know  that  the  shield  has  a  re-v  erse  side;  men  like  Gary,  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
Jacob  Schiff,  the  banker,  and  others  who  in  public  speeches  and  interviews  make 
assertions  and  give  assurances  which  anyone  familiar  with  Far-Eaetem  conditions 
knows  are  entirely  wrong;  banquets  and  speeches  where  most  publicity  can  be  se- 
cured; special  annual  Japanese  numbers  of  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  public  lectures  and  interviews  with  hired 
propagandists,  both  Japanese  and  American;  Japanese  news  bureaus  and  magazines. 
Generally,  these  means  are  resorted  to  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  there  is  no  oriental  question,  where  the  public,  being  ignorant, 
will  not  question  statements  made,  and  where  the  greatest  number  of  Americans  can 
be  reached  with  least  effort  and  least  expense. 

It  is  thus  that  Japan  has  created  a  public  sentiment  in  this  country  which  must 
be  corrected  if  the  Nation  is  to  be  saved. 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  articles,  the  propaganda  has  now  taken  on  the  form  of 
enlisting  the  churches  in  a  demand  based  on  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  an  assumed 
willingness  to  risk  national  interests  in  order  to  promote  evangelization ;  and  enlisting 
the  intelligent  classes  of  the  community  in  so-called  "constructive  immigration" 
legislation  saddled  with  conditions  which  will  give  Japan  what  she  wants. 

THE   INSTRUMENT   OP    "PEACEFUL  PENETRATION." 

The  organization  referred  to,  whose  promoters  aim  to  secure  in  this,  the  most  favored 
land  of  the  world,  homes  for  the  surplus  population  of  Japan,  is  known  as  the  League 
for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  with  offices  at  No.  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  president  is  Hamilton  Holt,  of  New  York  City,  editor  of  the  Independent, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Japan  Society  of  America  and  the  recipient  from  the 
Mikado  of  the  Japanese  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure. 

In  its  published  list  of  1,000  sponsors  and  subscribers  vidll  be  found  the  names  of 
men  of  State  and  national  reputation  from  every  section  of  the  country — ^ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  college  presidents,  newspaper  editors,  captains  of  industry,  national 
labor  leaders,  heads  of  chambers  of  commerce,  merchants,  governors,  and  capitalists. 
The  great  majority  of  these  sponsors  are  men  who  would  not  knowingly  associate 
themselves  for  a  moment  vrith  a  movement  whose  result  would  be  such  as  here  charged 
as  the  intent  of  the  promoters  of  the  league. 

The  organization  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  cleverness  of  the  Japanese  'in  the 
work  of  propaganda  in  this  country.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  German  propa- 
ganda before  we  entered  the  war,  most  of  the  effective  work  is  being  done  by  earnest 
and  weU-intentioned  American  citizens  cleverly  deceived  and  skillfully  led. 

The  plan  proposes  to  restrict  all  annual  immigration  from  each  race  to  a  fixed  per 
centage  of  the  number  of  people  of  that  race  who  are  American  citizens,  whether 
naturalized  or  bom  here.  The  promoter  explains  that,  so  tar  as  Chinese  and  Japanese 
are  concerned,  the  number  admitted  under  such  a  plan  vsdll  be  negligible  and  easily 
assimilated;  and  that  a  policy  of  the  sort  will  salve  the  wounded  pride  of  Japan  by 
giving  her  nationals  the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  Europeans,  and  thus  obviate 
chance  of  international  complications. 

Any  measure  for  restricting  immigration  appeals  to  the  average  thinking  American 
since  the  war,  and,  under  such  an  explanation,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  prominent 
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men  throughout  the  country  who  know  nothing  of  the  experience  of  Hawaii  and 
California  with  the  Japanese  and  who  had  no  time  tor  investigation,  gave  indorse- 
ment and  support  to  the  movement. 

DR.  GULICK   AND   HIS    NEW   POLICY. 

The  mo-ling  spirit  in  this  enterprise,  the  promoter  and  manager,  who  bears  the 
modest  title  of  "secretary,"  is  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  describes  himself  on  the 
title  pages  of  some  of  his  writings  as  "Professor  in  Doshisha  University  and  lecturer 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  Japan." 

Dr.  Gulick  was  bom  of  missionary  parents  in  the  Far  East  and  reared  there  with 
adopted  oriental  children.  He  was  educated  in  America  and  returned  to  Japan  as  a 
missionary  about  30  years  ago,  and  has  made  his  home  there  since.  He  is  an  able 
man,  speaks  Japanese,  and  has  written  books  on  the  Japanese. 

In  1913  he  left  Japan  on  a  furlough  and  has  been  in  America  since,  at  work  in  pro- 
moting his  "new  oriental  policy."  This  policy,  briefly  stated,  contemplates  "grant- 
ing to  Asiatics  in  this  land  the  same  privileges  which  we  grant  to  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nations,"  and  "placing  in  the  Federal  Government,  instead  ol  in  the  State, 
responsibility  in  all  legal  and  legislative  matters  involving  aliens. ' '  This  policy  would 
necessitate  changes  in  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  and  probably  in  the 
Constitution  as  well. 

THE   CHURCHES   TAKE   A  HAND. 

Dr.  Gulick's  first  work  on  coming  to  this  country  was  to  secure  indorsement  of  his 
"new  oriental  policy"  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  America, 
and  he  was  employed,  under  salary,  by  the  council  to  promote  the  plan. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  comprises  constituent  churches  of 
30  Protestant  denominations,  with  103,023  ministers  and  a  membership  of  17,438,826. 
The  list  of  denominations  includes  Baptist,  Evangelical,  Lutheran,  Mennonite, 
Methodist  (all  branches),  African  (all  branches),  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Reformed, 
United  Brethren,  and  others.     (Flowers.) 

The  Federal  council  has  a  "committee  on  relations  with  Japan,"  and  in  1914  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  council's  revenues  were  used  by  this  committee.  The  council  had 
then  no  committee  on  relations  with  any  other  nation. 

The  council  has  indorsed  the  "new  oriental  policy"  of  Dr.  Gulick,  probably  in 
the  belief  that  an  adjustment  of  international  and  race  relationship  along  lines  satis- 
factory to  Japan  would  render  more  easy  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  Gospel  among 
the  Japanese. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  ministers  of  the  100,000  American  churches  who  have  been 
committed  thus  to  this  movement  have  much  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  appear 
in  these  articles;  it  is  certaiii  that  they  do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
The  17,000,000  church  members,  with  few  exceptions,  probably  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  but  the  action  of  the  council  gives  them  a  definite  interest  therein. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   IMMIGRATION   LEGISLATION. 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  league  for  constructive  immigration  l^slation  and 
indorsed  at  a  meeting  called  in  Washington  of  persons  interested  in  immigration 
problems — presumably  members  of  the  league— is  apparently  the  same  as  suggested 
tentatively  by  Dr.  Gulick.  It  proposes  to  so  amend  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  as  to  conform  to  his  "new  oriental  policy,"  and  incidentally  it  imposes 
certain  restrictions  on  general  immigration. 

The  measure  limits  the  maximum  number  of  immigrants  in  a  single  year  from  any 
nation,  race,  or  group  having  a  single  mother  tongue,  to  3  to  10  per  cent  of  those  from 
the  same  land  who  are  already  naturalized  American  citizens,  and  of  the  native  born, 
according  to  the  United  States  census. 

There  are  other  features,  however,  which  are  important,  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  declared  principle,  because  they  affect  materially  its  practical 
operation. 

First.  Originally  the  10  per  cent  limit  did  not  include  aliens  coming  to  join  a  hus- 
band, wife,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  grandfather,  grandmother,  grandson,  or 
granddaughter.  Later  this  exception  was  limited  to  father  or  grandfather,  wife, 
mother,  grandmother,  or  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter  coming  to  join  relatives 
already  here. 

Second.  All  laws  and  understandings  as  to  exclusion  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
to  be  canceled  and  all  such  nationals  now  here,  or  such  as  may  come  hereafter,  are  to 
become  eligible  for  citizenship. 
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Third.  Any  alien  who  eeekB  admission  to  the  United  States  because  of  religious 
prosecution  in  his  own  country,  either  in  overt  act  or  through  law  or  regulation,  is  to 
be  admitted  and  become  at  once  eligible  for  citizenship. 

Fourth.  Any  number  of  aliens  may  be  admitted  if  they  come  as  "students,"  and 
no  provision  is  made  for  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

Further  study  may  disclose  other  features  having  equally  vital  bearing  on  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  measure. 

JAPANESE   UNDESIRABLE   IMMIGRANTS. 

Criticism  of  this  proposed  legislation  in  these  articles  is  confined  generally  to  con- 
sideration of  its  effect  upon  our  Japan^fr  problem  and  is  based  on  the  postulate  that 
the  Japanese  is,  for  uB--.an  undesirable  immigrant  and  an  undesirable  citizen. 

He  is  an  undesirable  immigrant  for  economic  rather  than  for  racial  reasons,  and 
the  strongest  of  these  reasons  are  creditable  rather  than  discieditable  to  him. 

His  standards  of  living  are  lower  than  ours;  he  will  work  longer  hours  for  less  money; 
he  is  thrifty,  industrious,  and  ambitious;  he  is  a  competent  farmer,  truck  gardener, 
and  orchardist;  he  can  and  does  underbid  Ajnerican  labor  whenever  necessary  in 
any  community,  until  he  has  driven  it  out;  then  his  wages  rise  to  American  standards; 
ultimately  he  declines  to  work  for  wages,  insisting  on  leasing  where  he  can  not  buy 
the  farm  or  orchard.  The  white  owner  finds  it  more  profitable  to  lease  on  shares  to 
the  Japanese,  who  will  work,  under  the  cooperative  plan,  12,  15,  or  18  hours  a  day, 
than  to  operate  the  place  himself  with  white  of  Japanese  labor  at  high  wages  for  eight 
or  nine  hours'  work.  The  whites  will  not  mix  with  the  Japanese,  and  gradually  leave 
the  community. 

It  is  not  in  one  industry  but  in  many  that  the  Japanese  displace  us.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  proven  that  our  civilization  does  not  survive  in  open  competition  with 
theirs;  it  can  not  unless  we  accept  their  standards  of  living. 

AN   UNDESIRABLE   CITIZEN. 

The  Japanese  is  an  undesirable  citizen  because  he  does  not  assimilate.  He  does 
not  intermarry  nor  is  it  desirable  that  he  should.  He  does  not  become  an  American, 
save  in  very  rare  instances,  always  remaining  a  Japanese.  Even  when  born  in  this 
country  and  educated  in  our  common  schools,  he  is  still  compelled  to  attend  Japanese 
school  before  and  after  the  public-school  hours.  He  is  taught  by  Japanese  teachers, 
who  usually  speak  no  English  and  who  have  neither  knowledge  of  nor  sympathy;  with 
the  principles  of  American  Government  and  citizenship.  He  absorbs  Japanese  ideals 
and  patriotism,  and  that  contempt  for  all  other  nations  which  is  the  spirit  of  every 
Japanese  school  text  book. 

OUR  SCHOOL  TEACHING   NULLIFIED. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Gulick  on  this  point,  as  given  on  pages  19  and  20  of  his 
pamphlet,  "Hawaii's  American-Japanese  problem,"  will  perhaps  be  considered  con- 
clusive.   He  says: 

"It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  education  they  (Japanese  children)  receive  jn 
the  public  schools,  which  they  leave  at  14  or  15  years  of  age,  is  adequate  to  prepare 
them  for  citizenship  during  the  six  or  seven  years  after  they  get  out  from  under  the 
influence  of  their  American  teachers .  Most  of  these  boys  will  be  isolated  from  English- 
speaking  Americans;  they  will  be  associated  chiefly  with  men  of  their  own  race, 
imbibing,  therefore,  the  oriental  ideas  as  they  approach  manhood.  The  mere  fact, 
accordingly,  of  American  birth,  public-school  education,  and  the  requisite  age  should 
not  be  regarded  as  adequate  qualification  for  the  suffrage;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  during  the  entire  period  of  schooling,  not  only  have  they  been  in  oriental  homes, 
but  the  Japanese  at  heart  have  been  diligently  drilled  in  Japanese  schools  by  Jap- 
anese teachers,  many  of  whom  have  little  acquaintance  and  no  sympathy  with 
American  institutions  or  a  Christian  civilizanon." 

Again  Dr.  Gulick  says,  on  page  14:  ,.  .       ,  ,.  ^^^        . 

"If  as  Asiatics,  they  maintain  their  traditional  conceptions  oi  God,  nature,  and 
man  of  male  and  female,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  ruler  and  ruled, 
of  the  State  and  the  individual,  the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of  American 
democracy,  American  homes,  and  American  liberty  is  impossible." 

JAPAN   RETAINS   CONTROL   OF  HER  PEOPLE. 

The  theory  of  the  Japanese  Government  has  always  been  that  once  a  Japanese, 
always  a  Japanes3,  and  that  the  children  of  Japanese,  wherever  born,  and  under 
w^tever  circumstances,  are  Japanese,  subject'to  the  power  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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ment.  Even  where  an  individual  Japanese  claims  the  right  to  expatriate  himself, 
he  is  subject  to  the  requirement  that  though  he  might  be  naturalized  by  another 
nation,  if  he  had  not  already  served  his  term  in  the  Japanese  Army,  he  must  respond, 
no  matter  where  he  might  be.  In  the  same  way,  all  children  bom  of  Japanese  any- 
where are  considered  subjects  of  Japan;  and  she  exercises  in  California  and  in  Hawaii 
the  same  rigid  discipline  over  them  as  to  schooling  and  other  matters  as  would  be 
exercised  in  Japan  itself. 

Dr-.  Gulick  says,  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  at  ptage  38: 

"The  Japanese  alone,  of  all  immigrants,  educate  their  children  most  earnestly  in 
their  national  language  and  customs." 

The  Japanese  Parliament,  some  two  years  ago,  passed  what  was  called  the  nation- 
ality option  bill,  under  which  foreign-bom  Japanese  children  might  declare  at  the  age 
of  15  whether  they  wish  to  remain  Japanese  or  to  become  citizens  of  the  land  in  which 
they  were  bom;  but  Japan  reserves  the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  permission.  So 
that  even  in  this  bill  Japan  specifically  calls  attention  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  child  born  of  Japanese  parents  anywhere  is  a  Japanese  subject,  with  the  duties 
and  obligations  thereof,  and  may  not  renounce  those  obligations  save  with  permission. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  this  bill,  Kke  all  bills  passed  by  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
does  not  become  operative  unless  and  until  promulgated  by  the  Emperor;  and  so  far 
ag  my  knowledge  goes,  it  has  not  yet  been  promulgated. 

Article  II. — Present  Conditions  as  to  Asiatic  Immigration — Hawaii  Half 
Japanese — ^Japanese  Votes  Will  Soon  Rule  Where  Japanese  Influence 
Now  Dominates — ^Japanese  in  United  States  Multiplying — "Picture 
Brides" — White  Industries  and  White  Communities  Displaced — Cali- 
tornia's  Experience. 

Explanation  has  been  made  of  the  indorsed  plan  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  America  and  of  the  League  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  as 
proposed  and  promoted  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  "professor  in  Doskisha  University  and 
lecturer  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  Japan,"  and  as  now  presented  by  him 
on  behalf  of  the  organizations  named,  to  the  American  public  and  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  the  organization  of  the  two  associations  has  been  gone  into  and 
some  hint  given  as  to  the  probable  interest  which  their  chief  promoters  have  in  the 
subject  of  'constructive  immigration"  legislation,  so  formulated  as  to  carry  out  the 
"new  oriental  policy"  of  Dr.  Gulick;  the  probability  of  making  good  American  citi- 
zens out  of  Japanese,  even  if  born  here  and  educated  in  our  public  schools,  has  been 
considered;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gulick  himself,  that  probability  appears  to 
be  so  remote  that,  unless  the  Japanese  change  their  present  characteristics  and  cus- 
toms, "the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of  American  democracy,  American 
homes,  and  American  liberty  is  impossible." 

the  white  race  or  the  yellow. 

The  admission  of  Japanese  to  this  country  under  such  conditions  as  would  permit 
their  increase  means  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  coimtry  to  them,  as  Hawaii  has 
already  been  surrendered,  and  as  Calif omia  will  be  unless  protective  measures  are  at 
once  adopted.  It  would  then  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  desirable  sections 
of  the  United  States,  one  after  another,  are  peopled  and  controlled  by  the  Japanese, 
and  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  becomes  a  province  of  Japan. 

Dr.  Gulick  insists  that  his  plan  will  effectually  limit  the  influx  of  Japanese  and 
other  nationals  to  a  number  which  can  be  readily  assimilated.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  measure  to  European  nationals  whom  we  may  invite 
to  come. 

But  so  far  as  concerns  Asiatics  generally,  and  particularly  Japanese,  it  is  certain 
that  this  Nation  can  not  with  safety  assume  that  any  number,  however  small  as  com- 
.  pared  to  our  population,  can  be  admitted  with  hope  of  assimilation  or  without  grave 
danger  to  some  or  many  American  communities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  are  the  most  prolific  nation  with  wnich 
we  have  to  deal  in  immigration;  that  their  births  exceed  their  deaths  annuallj.  by 
700,000  or  more,  and  that  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  find  place  for  that  exceps 
population.  No  European  nation  faces  any  such  condition.  The  Japanese  naturally 
are  looking  for  the  most  desirable  location  for  their  people.  But  do  we  wish  to  sur- 
render this  country  to  them?  Or  shall  we  insist  that  this  country  shall  be  preserved 
for  the  white  race?  The  issue  is  squarely  before  us,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  evade 
or  compromise  with  it. 
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AN   ECONOMIC,    NOT  A   RACIAL  QUESTION. 

In  this  cannection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  opposition  to  Japanese  immi- 
gration on  the  part  of  those  who  have  studied  it  is  not  based  on  racial  prejudice,  but 
on  unanswerable  economic  grounds.  Because  of  different  standards  of  living,  dif- 
ferent tastes,  and  different  discipline,  the  Japanese  easily  drive  the  whites  out  of  any 
community  in  which  the  two  civilizations  meet  in  economic  competition.  It  is  for 
tliis  reason  that  the  Japanese  is  an  undesirable  immigrant,  for  it  ia  assumed  that  the 
American  Nation  desires  to  retain  this  country  for  the  white  race. 

The  economic  factor  referred  to  is  recognized  by  the  Japanese  in  their  own  environ- 
ment. They  forbid  by  very  stringent  laws  the  immigration  into  Japan  of  Chinese  and 
Korean  labor.  The  reason  which  they  assign  for  this  policy  is  precisely  that  offered 
by  the  Pacific  coast  and  by  Canada  and  by  Australia  for  excluding  the  Japanese. 
They  say  that  the  standards  of  living  of  Chinese  and  Koreans  are  very  much  lower 
than  the  Japanese,  and  they  can  not,  therefore,  in  fairness  to  their  own  people,  permit 
this  cheap  labor  t~>  come  into  Japan  in  competition.  And  because  of  the  greater 
differences  in  various  ways  the  American  Nation  needs  more  protection  against 
Japanese  immigration  than  Japan  needs  against  Chinese  or  Koreans. 

In  December,  1918,  200  Chinese  coolies  were  imported  into  the  Prefecture  of  Hiro- 
shima, Japan,  to  work  in  a  charcoal  factory  under  contract  for  two  years  at  1  yen  (50 
cents)  per  day.  Under  instructions  from  the  Government  in  Tokyo  the  Japanese 
provincial  governor  refused  to  sanction  their  stay.  Early  in  January,  1919,  the 
coolies  were  shipped  home  from  Shimonseki,  and  the  entire  expense  of  the  enterprise 
($23,000)  had  to  be  paid  by  the  Chugoku  Iron  Works  of  Hiroshima,  which  imported 
the  coolies. 

The  Herald  of  Asia,  of  Tokyo,  in  commenting  on  the  facts,  said,  in  its  issue  of  De- 
cember 28,  1918: 

"This  is  the  first  importation  t)f  Chinese  labor  into  Japan.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  last  expsrimeat  ever  to  be  made.  If  it  is  brought  into  this  country  in  any  large 
force  tha welfare  of  our  laborers  will  be  seriously  affected." 

Japan's  demand  before  the  Paris  conference  for  "racial  equality"  was  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  principle  under  which  she  might  force  her  excess  popu- 
lation into  the  United  States,  Oaaada,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  on  the  same  terms  as 
might  be  accorded  other  nationab.  That  demand  was  made  in  charming  disregard 
of  her  own  stand  against  the  Chinese  and  Koreans,  but  Japan  has  learned  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  her  to  be  consistent  in  her  dealings  with  America.  She  has  thus 
far  been  conceded  what  she  demanded,  regardless  of  its  absurdity  or  impropriety. 

CONDITIONS   UNDER   EXISTING   LAWS. 

Before  consideration  is  given  to  the  changes  which  will  be  made  by  theoperation 
of  the  proposed  legislation  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  conditions  as  maintained 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  consider  the  inevitable  results  therefrom  if 
the  present  policy  is  continued.  Afterwards  it  will  be  shown  how;  this  condition 
will  be  made  worse  and  the  end  hastened  by  the  so-called  "  constnictive  immigra- 
tion" legislation. 

Hawaii  and  California  afford  at  present  the  most  illuminating  example  of  what 
Japan  seeks  for  her  people  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  what  will  be  left  for  the 
white  American  if  she  succeeds.  Remember,  too,  that  the  conditions  to  which 
attention  will  be  called  have  been  and  are  being  brought  about  under  a  so-called 
"gentlemen's  agreement,"  the  theory  of  which,  as  carefully  explained  to  the  Pacific 
coast  at  the  time,  was  that  Japan  was  to  restrict  under  her  own  regulations  Japanese 
imm^ation  to  this  country  as  effectually  as  Chinese  immigration  was  restricted  by 
OUT  prohibitive  laws. 

THE   LESSON    OF   HAWAII. 

We  commence  with  Hawaii;  and  in  this  matter  we  shall  make  Dr.  Gulick  oiu:  prin- 
cipal witness.  In  March,  1915,  he  made  certain  investigations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  hereinbefore  quoted, 
"Hawaii's  American-Japanese  Problem,"  published  in  Honolulu  by  the  Star-Bul- 
letin. Unless  otherwise  stated,  quotations  credited  to  Dr.  Gulick  are  from  that 
publication. 

Therein  (p.  8)  Dr.  Gulick  states  that  for  the  preceding  seven  years  (1908-1915) 
under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  no  fresh  labor  immigrants  had  come  from  Japan. 
In  1910,  he  says,  out  of  a  total  population  in  the  islands  of  191,909,  the  Japanese 
numbered  79,674,  of  which  24,891  were  females.  In  1914  the  total  population  was 
213,000,  of  whom  89,715  were  Japanese,  24,550  Hawaiian,  24,450  Caucasian,  23,299 
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Portuguese,  21,631  Chinese,  14,992  Filipinos,  and  14,518  all  other  races.  In  that 
year  the  Japmese  school  enrollment  in  the  territorial  schools  was  30  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

In  1918  (according  to  a  statement  of  thje  superintendent  of  schools  of  Hawaii,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  May  18,  1919)  the  Japanese  population  had  increased  to  103,000 
"nearly  one-half  the  total  population,"  while  Japanese  school  children  comprised  40 
per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment,  and  of  the  increase  in  school  children  in  1917  and 
1918  more  than  one-half  was  Japaaese. 

The  1918  repjrt  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  places  the  Japanese 
population  of  Hawaii  in  1917  at  106,000,  while  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commerce 
estimates  the  total  jjopulation  at  219,000. 

The  American  Yearbook  for  1917  says,  as  of  June  30  of  that  year:  "The  estimated 
population  (Hawaii)  was  250,627.  The  Japanese  contributed  more  than  half  the 
increase," 

Japanese  newsjjaperi  in  Honolulu  to-day  have  a  large  circulation,  and  one  prints 
an  English  section. 

In  1915  in  Honolulu  out  of  a  total  of  107  prostitutes  82  were  Japanese  (Gulick). 
In  1914  the  official  register  of  Hawaii  shows  that  out  of  3,149  marriages  1,806  were 
Japanese.  In  1915  a  large  majority  of  the  Japanese  men — ^perhaps  two-thirds — ^were 
married,  women  having  been  permitted  to  come  from  Japan  to  marry  them  (Gulick). 
The  proportion  has  doubtless  been  increased  since. 

So  in  eight  years  the  Japanese  population  of  Hawaii  has  increased  24,000,  or  about 
3D  per  cent,  and  now  the  total  annual  increase  in  population  in  this  Territory  is  more 
than  half  Japanese,  while  in  four  years  past  the  Japanese  school  children  have  in- 
creased 30  per  cent,  and  they  already  comprise  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
increase  of  school  eiu-oUment. 

In  the  absence  of  immigration  from  Japan,  as  claimed  by  Dr.  Gulick,  the  increase 
in  Japanese  population  of  Hawaii  can  be  accounted -for  only  by  the  great  birth  rate, 
stimulated  by  the  importation  of  "picture  brides."  In  1907,  when  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  went  into  effect,  the  Japanese  in  California  were  nearly  all  males;  in 
Hawaii,  while  I  have  not  the  figures,  there  were  probably  nearly  three  males  to  one 
female.  The  "picture  brides"  have  been  coming  from  Japan  in  a  steady  stream 
since.    The  census  of  school  children  shows  the  result. 

THE    "picture   brides." 

The  "picture  bride"  plan  was  doubtless  originated  to  get  around  the  intent  of  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement" ;  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number  of  Japanese 
under  otu-  flag;  and  particularly  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  alien  land  laws  passed 
by  several  States,  including  California.  Apparently  the  plan  could  have  had  no 
value  in  Japan  itself,  where  the  average  density  of  population  is  389  per  square  mile, 
the  highesfin  the  world  for  a  similar  stretch  of  territory,  and  where,  if  all  the  avail-  • 
able  women  were  staked  out  at  equal  distances  throughout  the  Empire  they  would 
be  only  300  feet  apart  in  any  direction. 

This  is  the  plan:  A  Japanese  male  who  has  secured  admission  to  the  United  States 
sends  his  photograph  back  to  Japan;  and  his  friends,  or  the  officials,  secure  for  him 
a  complaisant  bride  who  weds  the  picture.  I  can  not  say  if  any  ceremony  is  required, 
but  the  Japanese  Government  recognizes  the  possession  of  the  picture  by  the  woman 
as  a  marriage,  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  recognize  it,  and  the  woman  and 
her  picture  are  admitted  under  agreement  obtained  from  our  Government  subsequent 
to  adoption  of  the  "gentlemen's  agreement." 

That  woman  promptly  fulfills  her  duty  by  bearing  children,  as  many  as  one  a  year, 
and  each  child  is  carefully  registered  as  an  American  citizen,  entitled  to  all  privileges 
as  such,  including  the  right  of  possessing  land  through  a  guardian. 

Incidentally  the  woman  swells -the  labor  market,  for  she  works  continually  in  the 
shop  or  store,  or  field,  with  her  child  near  her.  She  does  the  work  of  a  man  wherever 
she  may  be  placed. 

The  accusation  has  been  made  that  the  "picture  bride"  does  not  always  confine 
her  usefulness  to  one  husband,  or  even  to  one  State,  but  is  available  where  her  serv- 
ices will  have  most  value;  and  that  is  in  the  States  which  have  passed  antialien 
land  laws.  Ijast  year  (1918)  2,045  Japanese  "picture  brides"  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

The  official  figures  by  fiscal  years,  obtained  at  Washington,  show  that  the  total 
number  of  "picture  brides"  sent  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  in  less 
than  five  years  past  (July  1,  1914,  to  Apr.  30,  1919)  is  20,323,  of  whom  6,864  landed 
in  Hawaii. 
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Dr.  Gulick  says  (p.  15):  "Within  a  score  of  years  the  majority  of  voters  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  will  be  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  ancestry."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chinese  cut  very  little  figure,  and  the  Japanese  already  outnumber  the  Caucasian, 
or  any  other  race  in  the  islands,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  four  to  one. 

In  the  English  section  of  the  Honolulu  Japanese  newspaper,  the  Daily  Nippu  Jiji, 
May  26,  1919,  appears  the  statement  that  "10  or  15  years  hence  there  will  be  a  great 
hope  for  a  dominating  influence  of  the  Japanese."  That  "hope"  receives  ample 
justification  in  these  figures  offered  by  the  Nippu  Jiji.  The  number  of  Japanese  elec- 
tors m  Hawaii  in  1910  was  only  13;  in  1912,  48;  in  1914,  112;  in  1916,  179.  In  1919 
there  were  207  Japanese  electors  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  alone  (Honolulu  is  on  this 
island),  and  many  on  the  other  islands.  The  Japanese  children  in  the  schools  as  they 
come  of  age  will  furnish  in  1923,  897  male  electors  and  558  and  682  additional  in  the 
two  years  following.  The  total  number  of  Japanese  male  electors  in  1933  will  be 
7,934.     If  the  vote  be  extended  to  women  the  number  will  be  about  doubled. 

This  situation  induces  the  Japanese  newspaper  to  proudly  announce  that  in  1933 
the  Japanese  vote  in  Hawaii  will  decide  whether  Bepablicans  or  Democrats  shall  win 

In  Hawaii,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when,  under  existing  laws 
and  regula,tions,  the  Japanese  born  under  the  American  flag  will  outvote  any  other 
race;  and  in  a  generation  they  will  probably  outvote  all  other  races  combined. 

The  Gulick  plan,  which  makes  every  resident  Japanese  eligible  for  citizenship, 
would  give  the  Japanese  at  once  almost  as  large  a  voting  strength  as  all  other  races 
combined. 

A  LOST  TERRITORY. 

The  situation  as  outlined  induces  the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  Hawaii  is 
already  practically  lost  to  Americans  and  to  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is 
not  any  feasible  plan  by  which  she  can  be  reclaimed. 

Indeed,  the  Nippu  Jiji  in  the  issue  above  quoted  declares  that  the  Japanese  now, 
to-day,  "are  in  the  position  to  exert  dominant  influence  in  the  political  and  social 
affairs  of  Hawaii." 

That  this  is  no  idle  boast  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Japanese  daily  of  Honolulu  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  following  news  item: 

"HoNOLTJLTj,  May  SI,  1919. 

"The  foreign-language  school  bill,  requiring  teachers  desiring  certificates  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  American  history,  and  American  civics,  has 
been  tabled  by  the  upper  house  of  the  Territorial  legislature.  The  bill  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Japanese  educators  and  editors  on  the  ground  that  it  would  force  Japa- 
nese schools  to  close. 

Consider  in  connection  with  this  item  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  before,  as 
to  the  control  of  her  people  exercised  by  Japan  in  this  country,  the  manner  in  which 
children  are  forced  to  attend  Japanese  schools,  and  imbibe  Japanese  principles  and 
ideals.  If  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  may  not  refuse  a  teacher's  certificate  to 
one  who  can  not  speak  English,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  American  Government 
and  American  ideals;  if  a  Territorial  legislature  is  subject  to  Japan's  views  as  to  Amer- 
ican principles  before  the  resident  Japanese  have  secured  the  necessary  voting 
strength,  what  will  be  the  result  after  they  exercise  the  franchise  in  sufficientnumber? 

CONTROL   OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  dominance  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  has  naturally  given  them  exclusive 
control  of  various  industries,  such  as  shoemaking,  which  in  years  gone  by  employed 
only  white  labor.  The  Japanese  is  very  adaptable  and  he  reaches  out,  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  position  and  control  in  the  most  favorable  locailities  and  in  such  occu- 
pations as  offer  least  toil,  shortest  hours,  and  most  compensation.  While  he  came  to 
Hawaii  as  a  sugar-plantation  laborer,  he  gets  away  from  that  toil  when  he  can.  The 
young  generation  particularly  seek  town  occupations,  and  most  of  them  wish  to  go 
to  the  mainland  because  of  the  greater  opportunities  there. 

CALIFORNIA,    THE    NATION'S   OUTPUT. 

What  has  happened  already  in  Hawaii  is  simply  an  indication  of  what  is  now 
happening  in  CaUfornia.  The  Japanese  does  not  waste  his  time  on  poor  prospects: 
when  he  can  command  good  ones.  California  is  to  him  the  favored  spot  of  the  world,, 
and  in  CaUfomia  he  is  carefully  picking  out  the  richest  lands  and  choicest  surround- 
ings, and  systematically  driving  the  white  jace  from  them.  His  predilection  for 
California  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds,  perhaps  more,  of  all  the 
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Japanese  in  the  United  States  are  living  in  California.  California  therefore 
offers  the  best  and  really  the  only  opportunity  for  studying  the  problems  and  cor- 
rectly estimating  the  results  likely  to  follow  the  continued  and  increased  immigra- 
tion of  Japanese  into  this  country. 

California  is  the  outpost  of  American  civilization,  fighting  against  the  "peaceful 
penetration"  of  the  Japanese,  and  thus  far  she  has  had  only  abuse  therefor  from  the 
States  east  of  the  Eockies,  which  she  is  defending.  The  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  permitting  admissions  under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement," 
in  opening  the  gates  to  "picture  brides"  and  in  discouraging — and  preventing,  when 
it  can — the  passage  of  State  laws,  limiting  the  effects  of  the  evil,  has  created  a  critical 
situation  which  makes  remedial  measiu'es  the  more  difficult. 

OUR  JAPANESE  POPULATION. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Japanese  now  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  official  Government  figures  since  the  census  of  1910.  The  only  figures 
available  are  those  furnished  by  the  six  Japanese  consulates  in  continental  United 
States  for  their  respective  districts.  According  to  these  reports,  the  total  Japanese 
population  in  continental  United  States  in  1916  was  94,370,  of  which  only  2,381  were 
m  the  Chicago  district  and  2,781  in  the  New  York  district.  All  the  balance  are 
credited  to  the  four  Pacific  coast  districts,  and  of  these  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
districts  have  74,556,  Seattle  district  9,232,  and  Portland  district  5,403.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  districts  cover  six  States,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  popular 
tion  credited  to  those  two  districts  is  in  California,  to  wit,  55,095. 

In  1916,  1917,  and  1918  the  Japanese  population  must  have  been  largely  increased. 
Dr.  Gulick  says  that  Japanese  immigration  in  1918  alone  amounted  to  10,213,  and  that 
for  1919  it  will  probably  be  12,000.  In  California  alone  in  the  three  years  named 
there  were  12,000  Japanese  births.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that,  on  the  basis  of 
these  estimates,  the  Japanese  population  of  the  United  States  is  not  far  short  of 
150,000. 

Again,  the  United  States  census  of  1910  gives  the  number  of  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  as  72, 157,  of  which  41,356  were  in  California.  The  Japanese  births  in  California 
alone  from  1910  to  1918  have  been  over  23,000.  The  official  reports  of  the  United 
States  as  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  its  Japanese  number,  March  16, 
1918,  show  that  the  number  of  Japanese  entering  the  United  States,  1910  to  1917, 
exceeded  the  number  departing  by  54,317.  Allowing  for  births  elsewhere  than  in 
California  and  for  immigration  in  1918  as  estimated  by  Dr.  Gulick,  and  for  deaths, 
the  present  Japanese  population  would  be  well  over  150,000. 

CALIFORNIA  THE  TEST  GROUND. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total,  or  100,000,  live  in  California. 
In  California,  too,  the  Japanese  have  concentrated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  where  rich  lands  and  agricultural  advantages  attract  them. 
For  instance,  it  is  noted  that  of  4,108  Japanese  births  in  the  State  in  1917  over  3,000  are 
credited  to  7  of  the  58  counties.  This  concentration  is  one  of  the  phases  of  their 
"peaceful  penetration,"  and  it  enables  us  the  better  to  judge  of  results  when  their 
number  will  have  become  sufficiently  large  to  take  possession  of  all  the  favored  loca- 
tions in  the  State  instead  of  the  few  they  now  hold.  It  furnishes  sufficient  answer, 
too,  to  the  argument  that  150,000  Japanese  distributed  among  100,000,000  Americans 
can  work  no  harm.  The  150,000  are  not  distributed  so  as  to  make  the  weak  solution 
referred  to.  They  throw  their  entire  force  into  a  few  communities  where  they  can 
make  their  numbers,  with  their  economic  advantages,  tell;  and  they  choose  those 
communities,  those  industries,  and  those  conditions  which  will  yield  them  most  return 
for  least  effort. 

THE   INCREASE    OF  JAPANESE. 

As  to  the  increase  in  Japanese  population  in  this  country  which  may  be  looked  for 
under  present  conditions  and  without  any  contributory  legislation  of  the  "construc- 
tive "  character  suggested  by  Dr.  Gulick,  these  facts  are  significant: 

The  United  States  census  showed  that  in  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States 
24,326  Japanese,  of  wliich  985  were  females— a  proportion  of  about  25  to  1.  In  1910 
the  Japanese  population  had  trebled,  the  figures  showing  72,157,  of  which  9,087  were 
females— a  proportion  of  7  to  1.  The  estimates  already  made  above  indicate  that 
since  1910  the  Japanese  population  has  more  than  doubled,  and  it  is  known  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  has  very  largely  increased. 
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In  1910,  three  years  after  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  went  into  effect,  there 
were  in  this  State  about  six  Japanese  males  to  one  female.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  "picture  bride"  plan,  the  proportion  of  females  has  very  rapidly  increased. 
While  the  statistics  do  not  furnish  the  necessary  details,  the  result  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  Japanese  births  in  California  in  1917  numbered  twenty  times 
as  many  as  in  1907,  though  the  Japanese  official  reports  claim  that  the  total  Japanese 
population  of  the  State  had  increased  in  that  time  only  about  40  per  cent. 

Thie  biennial  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  July,  1916,  to  July, 
1918,  shows  the  following  as  the  registered  number  of  Japanese  births  for  the  respective 
years,  from  1906  to  1918,  inclusive:  134,  331,  455,  682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874, 
3,342,  3,721,  4,108,  and  4,365.    Total  for  13  years,  25,298. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  Japanese  births  above  indicated,  the  percentage  of  white 
births  to  the  total  in  the  State  has  steadily  decreased  from  98.4  in  1906  to  90.6  in 
1917. 

Ill  Sacramento  city  Japanese  authorities  claim  to-day  a  Japanese  population  of 
2,580.  The  United  States  census  for  1910  showed  1,437  Japanese  in  the  city.  The 
total  white  population  of  the  city  now  is  about  75,000.  The  report  of  the  State  board 
of  health  for  the  year  1918  shows  within  the  city  177  Japanese  births  and  1,073  white 
births. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Japanese  birth  rate  per  1,000  in  Sacramento  City  is  already  five 
times  as  great  as  the  white  birth  rate.  As  the  influx  of  "pictxire  brides"  raises  the 
proportion  of  females  in  the  Japanese  colony,  the  birth  rate  will  steadUy  increase 
without  a  doubt.  The  average  Japane^Jbirths  per  month  in  Sacramento  City  have 
doubled  since  191't— that  is,  from  10  to  20. 

The  report  of  the  State  board  of  health  above  q^uoted  shows  that  in  the  rural  portion 
of  Sacramento  Coimty,  outside  of  Sacramento  City,  in  1918  there  were  236  Japanese 
births  and  only  221  white  births,  although  the  white  population  is  many  times  as 
great  as  the  Japanese.  There  are  no  population  statistics  available  for  this  year, 
but  in  1910  the  census  shows  2,437  Japanese  and  19,335  whites  in  the  county  outside 
the  city. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  30,  1919,  the  Japanese  births  in  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  outside  the  incorporated  cities,  for  the  month  of  May,  1919, 
were  one-third  as  numerous  as  the  white  births.  Los  Angeles  County  is  the  most 
populous  county  in  the  State,  with  a  large  suburban  and  country  population.  The 
Japanese  population  of  the  districts  referred  to  is  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  white 
population  in  those  districts. 

The  increase  in  Japanese  population  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  will  receive  addi- 
tional impetus  imder  the  Gulick  plan  from  the  fact  that  all  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 
whether  bom  there  or  bom  in  Japan,  will  be  free  to  come  to  the  mainland,  and  that 
most  of  them  will  wish  to  do  so  because  of  the  attractions  it  offers  to  them.  See  Dr. 
Gulick's  statement  in  his  Hawaiian  pamphlet  before  referred  to. 

THE   CHINESE   PROBLEM. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have  been  mentioned  in  the  same  category  by  the 
proponents  of  the  "constructive  immigration"  legislation  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  conditions  affecting  both  and  the  Nation's  problem  as  to  both 
are  the  same.  "That  is  an  entirely  erroneous  impression.  The  Chinese  under  the 
operation  of  the  exclusion  act  have  steadily  decreased  in  number.  The  Japanese, 
under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  which  was  supposed  to  secure  the  same  result 
without  hurting  Japan's  pride,  have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased. 

In  Hawaii  in  1900  the  Chinese  numbered  15,301;  in  1910  there  were  21,674,  but 
there  has  apparently  been  no  increase  since  then,  Dr.  Gulick's  figures  for  1914  being 
21,631. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1900  89,863  Chinese;  in  1910  the  number  was 
71,531.    There  are  no  available  figures  since  then. 

In  CaUfomia  the  Chinese  numbered  ki  1890,  72,472;  in  1900,  45,753;  in  1910,  36,248— 
a-  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  20  years,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  since. 

Sacramento  Coimty  shows  the  same  decrease— 1890,  4,371;  1900,  3,254;  1910,  2,143. 
These  are  all  United  States  census  figures. 

The  Chinese  births  at  present  are  oniy  about  one-tenth  the  number  of  the  Japanese 
births.  In  the  entire  State  the  total  births  for  1917  were:  Japanese,  4,107;  Chinese, 
419. 

The  Chinese,  in  addition  to  having  no  increase  from  immigration,  are  steadily 
decreasing  from  departures  to  China  and  from  a  death  rate  which  is  now  about  twice 
the  birth  rate.  The  Stste  totals  for  1917  were:  Deaths,  818;  births,  419;  and  for  the 
12  years,  1906-1917— deaths,  8,547;  births,  3,683. 
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In  contrast  therewith  not  only  do  the  Japanese  receive  large  accessions  from  immi- 
gration, but  their  birth  rate  is  now  between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  their  death 
rate,  while  in  1906  their  death  rate  was  several  times  their  birth  rate.  The  steady- 
increase  of  birth  percentages  has  been  due,  of  course,  to  the  importation  of  "picture 
brides."  In  1917  the  births  were  4,108,  deaths,  910;  in  1906,  births,  134,  deaths,  384; 
and  for  the  12  years,  1906-1917,  births  20,933,  deaths  6,775. 

The  Chinese,  therefore,  do  not  present  a  national  problem  because  of  probable 
increase  under  existing  conditions  and  laws,  while  the  Japanese  do  present  a  very 
serious  problem. 

WIPING   OUT  AMERICAN    COMMUNITIES. 

Now  for  another  phase  of  the  problem:  The  destruction  of  home  and  family  life 
and  the  wiping  out  of  American  communities  under  stress  of  Japanese  competition 
and  methods. 

The  town  of  Florin,  in  Sacramento  County,  8  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento  City,  in 
the  heart  of  the  strawberry  district,  had  a  Japanese  population  of  l,0.'i0,  supplemented 
in  picking  season  by  about  500  more.  The  Japanese  proudly  point  to  it  as  a  monument 
to  their  methods  and  enterprise.  It  is  all  that  they  claim  for  it.  It  is  more.  It  is  a 
gravestone  to  the  hopes  of  the  former  American  population  of  Florin,  almost  entirely 
wiped  out  by  contact  with  Far  Eastern  civilization.  It  is  a  warning  finger  post  to 
Oalifornia  and  to  the  American  Nation  as  to  the  inevitable  end  in  all  favored  spots 
in  this  country  if  the  "peaceful  penetration"  of  the  Japanese  is  not  arrested. 

The  Japanese  did  not  create  Florin  or  the  strawberry  buainess.  The  Japanese  do 
not  create.  They  imitate,  improve,  appropriate.  In  the  memory  of  young  people 
of  to-day,  Florin  was  an  exclusively  American  settlement  of  5,  10,  20  acre  farms, 
devoted  largely  to  strawberry  and  grape  culture,  on  each  farm  a  happy  home,  the 
Sacramento  daily  newspapers  delivered  at  each  doorstep.  The  town  was  the  center 
of  the  district  and  from  it  were  shipped  berries  and  grapes  in  carload  lots  as  far  east 
as  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Japanese  saw  and  coveted.  They  secured  a  few  farms  in  the  cen,ter  of  the  dis- 
trict and  gradually  added  more,  and  they  improved  the  culture.  The  economic  and 
social  pressure  gradually  drove  the  white  families  away,  and  in  time  even  the  town  and 
its  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  To-day  there  is  no  American  news- 
paper distributed  in  that  district,  and  it  is  in  effect  a  part  of  Japan  transplanted 
into  the  heart  of  California.  The  school  for  the  entire  district  has  a  total  attendance 
of  147,  and  101  are  Japanese.     In  one  class  there  are  41  Japanese  and  6  white  children. 

Walnut  Grove,  on  the  Sacramento  River,  in  Sacramento  County,  is  now  a  Japanese 
settlement.  Most  of  the  rich  river  ranches  in  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  River 
are  now  managed  by  Japanese  under  lease,  where  they  could  not  secure  ownership 
under  law,  and  the  white  resident  and  his  family  have  melted  away. 

THE   ECONOMIC   PRESSURE. 

On  the  American  River,  about  12  miles  east  of  Sacramento  City,  is  the  little  station 
of  Mayhew,  the  shipping  point  for  the  productive  orchards  and  vineyards  for  miles 
around.  In  years  past  white  labor  was  employed  in  these  orchards,  and  many  families 
resided  in  the  district,  the  women  and  children  assisting  in  the  work  of  picldiig  and 
packing  the  crop,  while  the  little  red  school  house  did  its  work  in  constructive  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

To-day ,_  while  the  orchards  are  still  owned  by  the  whites,  they  are  leased  to  Japanese, 
the  help  is  all  Japanese,  and  most  of  the  white  families  have  disappeared.  There  is 
only  one  owner  who  still  manages  his  own  property,  and  with  white  help;  but  to  do 
it  he  must  send  out  during  the  busy  season  for  transient  labor,  working  short  hours 
at  high  wages.  And  he  is  in  competition  with  the  surrounding  Ja_panese-managed 
orcha,rds,  operated  un(^er  the  cooperative  system,  with  ambitious,  interested  labor, 
working  sometimes  15  and  18  hours  a  day.  And  he  must  send  his  young  children  by 
stage  to  Sacramento  City  every  day  for  schooling.  For  the  district  school  is  attended 
by  Japanese,  interested  ia  learning  English  for  business  purposes,  and  no  American 
mother  will  permit  her  little  girl  to  remain  in  school  with  grown  Japanese  youths. 
When  it  is  said  that  this  orchardist  could  make  more  monej  from  his  holding  by  leasing 
to  Japanese  than  by  operating  himself,  with  white  labor,  or  even  with  Japanese  labor, 
the  great  economic  pressure  will  be  better  comprehended. 

There  are  similar  instances  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Placer,  where,  it  is  said,  80 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  are  leased  to  Japanese,  and  some  schools  show  as  many  as 
five  Japanese  children  to  one  white.  Through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  will  be  found 
similar  settlements  of  Japanese  and  similar  results  as  to  displacement  of  whites. 

Japanese  authorities  claim— and  it  is  probably  true— that  the  Japanese  produce  in 
California  90  per  cent  of  the  strawberry  and  cantaloupe  crop;  80  per  cent  of  onions. 
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asparagus,  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  and  cut  flowers;  55  per  cent  of  cabbage  and  seeds; 
40  per  cent  of  potatoes;  20  per  cent  of  beans,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  grapes,  fruit,  and 
rice. 

This  estimate  -was  made  early  in  1918,  probably  based  on  1917  statistics.  In  the 
items  of  rice  and  fruit  it  is  certain  that  the  percentage  is  now  much  greater  than  quoted. 

In  June,  1919,  the  consumers  and  dealers  in  San  Francisco  were  forced  to  protect 
themselves  by  boycotting  strawberries,  because  the  Japanese  growers  in  combination 
were  forcing  dealers  to  pay  as  high  as  $17  per  chest,  while  the  canneries  were  given  a 
price  of  $9.10. 

California's  efforts  at  protection. 

California  passed  in  1913,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  protests  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration, an  alien  land  law  bill  similar  to  that  already  passed  in  certain  other 
States.  In  those  other  States  the  same  measure  had  met  no  opposition  from  the  ad- 
ministration, the  reason  being  that  the  Japanese  are  more  solicitous  as  to  securing 
privileges  in  California,  where  for  the  present  they  are  centralizing  their  efforts,  and 
had  made  no  protests  as  to  such  legislation  in  the  other  States. 

The  CaHfomia  act  forbids  the  selling  or  leasing  for  more  than  three  years  of  land  to 
any  person  not  eligible  for  American  citizenship.  Some  good  resulted,  but  recently 
the  Japanese  have  evaded  the  provisions  of -the  act  by  placing  title  to  land  in  the 
names  of  Japanese  babies  bom  in  California,  and  by  organizmg  corporations  with 
dummy  directors  and  purchasing  land  in  the  name  of  the  corporations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  reports  72  such  corporations  formed  between  January  1,  1918,  and  March 
1,  1919.  One  such  corporation  took  over  a  171-acre  Fresno  County  orchard  in  May, 
1919,  at  a  price  of  $171,000.  In  Tulare  County  it  is  declared  that  the  Japanese  bought 
last  year  over  5,000  acres  of  bearing  orchards. 

The  session  of  the  CaUfomia  Legislature  in  March,  1919,  attempted  to  remedy  the 
matter  through  a  bill  amending  the  act  by  forbidding  leasing  entirely,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  use  of  incorporations  for  the  purpose  named.  The  bill  was  killed  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  administration  lest  there  be  complications  with  Japan. 

At  the  same  session  a  bill  was  introduced  limiting  the  age  of  admission  to  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  the  association  of  little  girls  with  grown  Japanese  youths 
having  been  found  objectionable.  The  bill  was  killed  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
administration  lest  there  be  complications  with  Japan. 

At  the  same  session  a  measure  was  introduced  looking  to  stopping  the  further  ad- 
mission of  "picture  brides"  into  the  State.  The  measure  was  killed  at  the  instance  of 
the  Federal  administration  lest  there  be  complications  with  Japan. 
'  At  the_same  session  a  bill  was  introduced  to  segregate  the  Japanese  and  other 
Asiatics  into  separate  schools.  Killed  at  the  request  of  the  administration  lest  there 
be  complications  with  Japan. 

In  Collier's  for  June  7,  1913,  will  be  found  an  article  by  Peter  Clark  MacFarlane, 
describing  conditions  of  Japanese  settlement  in  California  as  he  found  them.  He 
was  sent  out  by  Collier's  to  investigate  the  matter  because  of  the  general  opinion  in 
eastern  States  that  California  was  unduly  prejudiced. 

AT  THE  border  AND  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  rich  Imperial  Valley  lies  astride  our  national  border,  partly  in  California  and 
principally  in  Mexico.  It  is  already  peopled  largely  by  Japanese,  who  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  evade  custom  officials  and  enter  the  United  States  here.  The  Japanese 
are  displacing  whites  in  the  valley,  not  only  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  also  in 
business,  by  cleverly  concerted  economic  pressure. 

In  this  valley  is  located  a  large  tract  of  land,  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  owned  by 
Americans  of  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere,  which  a  Japanese  syndicate  some  time 
since  endeavored  to  purchase.  Public  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  through 
the  press  at  the  time,  and  the  plan  frustrated. 

In  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Japanese  have  commenced  to  displace 
the  whites  in  general  lines  of  bus.iness  to  an  extent  thus  far  not  seen  in  any  other 
large  city.  This  condition  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  encouragement  offered  by  the 
people  of  Seattle  in  the  belief  that  the  city's  trade  with  Japan  would  be  thereby 
materially  increased.  It  is  now  a  question  with  the  Seattle  people,  as  expressed  in 
published  interviews,  whether  they  are  not  already  paying  dearly  for  their  whistle 
and  whether  the  price  to  be  paid  in  the  future  will  not  be  alarming. 

It  is  important  to  study  these  and  similar  phases  of  the  problem ,  for  they  demonstrate 
with  certainty  what  will  happen  in  every  desirable  agricultural  section  of  California 
as  soon  as  there  are  here  enough  Japanese  to  accomplish  the  result. 
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The  figures  already  given  prove  conclusively  that,  even  without  more  favorable 
immigration  legislation,  the  Japanese  only  needs  time  to  take  possession  of  what  he 
finds  desirable  in  California, 

And  what  he  will  dro  in  California  he  will  do  later  in  other  States  that  offer  at- 
tractive advantages. 

Article  III. — Points  and  Effects  of  Constructive  Immigration  Bill — ^Admits 
60  Germans  to  1  Frenchman  or  Hollander — Will  Give  the  United  States 
2,000,000  Japanese  Population  in  40  Years  and  over  100,000,000  in  140  Years — 
Safeguards  Which  Should  be  Adopted. 

In  the  two  articles  preceding  an  outline  has  been  presented  of  our  present  Asiatic 
immigration  problem,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Japanese.  Following  is  a 
brief  of  the  points  thus  far  made: 

THE   CHINESE. 

So  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  there  is  at  present  no  problem.  The  statistics 
show  that  under  the  operations  of  the  exclusion  act,  and  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
women  and  great  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  the  Chinese  population  is  very  rapidly 
decreasing.  In  20  years  it  decreased  50  per  cent.  In  Hawaii  there  are  now  about 
one-fifth  as  many  Chinese  as  Japanese;  in  continental  United  States  perhaps  about 
one-third. 

Again,  the  Chinese  i?  more  valuable  and  less  undesirable  as  immigrant  and  born 
citizen  than  the  Japanese.  That  is.  the  general  opijoion  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  judging.  The  Chinaman  is  reliable  and  honest— no 
other  countryman,  not  excepting  the  American,  has  so  high  a  standard  of  commercial 
honesty.  He  is  less  aggressive  than  the  Japanese,  less  inclined  to  take  offense,  and 
with  a  higher  sense  of  humor.  He  is  more  inclined  to  remain  in  fixed  occupation 
and  less  dangerous  to  American  labor  and  to  American  institutions.  The  American- 
born  Chinaman  makes  a  better  citizen  because  China  has  not  the  hold  on  him  that 
Japan  has  on  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  as  a  people — as  their  statesmen  and  high-class  merchants  regretfully 
admit— are  at  present  neither  honest  nor  reliable. 

THE  JAPANESE   PROBLEM. 

The  Japanese  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  serious  one.  While  the  intro- 
duction to  these  articles  assumed  as  a  postulate  that  the  Japanese  is  an  undesirable 
immigrant  and  an  undesirable  citizen,  that  assumption  was  later  reasonably  well 
established  by  the  record  of  his  accomplishments  in  Hawaii  and  California,  and  by 
the  published  testimony  of  his  present  champion,  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick. 

The  declared  purpose  and  promised  effect  of  the  "gentlemen's  agreement, "  when 
it  was  adopted  m  1907,  in  deference  to  Japan's  representations,  was  that  it  would 
accomplish  through  Japan's  action  a  restriction  on  Japanese  immigration  similar  to 
that  secured  by  our  exclusion  act  on  Chinese  immigration. 

The  agreement  has  been  grossly  violated  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  At  present  10,000 
to  12,000  Japanese  are  being  sent  through  our  continental  ports  each  year  openly, 
and  unnumbered  others  are  secretly  crossing  the  Mexican  border.  United  States 
Senator  Phelan  charges  that  this  border  immigration  is  promoted  with  the  knowledge, 
if  not  assistance,  of  Japanese  authorities,  including  consular  officials,  and  anyone 
conversant  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  Government  retains  authority 
and  control  over  Japanese  in  this  country,  even  over  those  bom  here,  knows  that  this 
secret  immigration  could  not  continue  without  knowledge  thereof  in  consular  offices. 

In  order  to  increase  the  resident  Japanese  population  as  rapidly  as  possible  over 
20,000  "picture  brides"  have  been  admitted  m  five  years  past,  and  they  have  per- 
formed their  allotted  task  of  bearing  Japanese  children  as  rapidly  aa  possible — 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  year.  In  California  the  Japanese  birth 
rate  per  thousand  is  already  five  times  as  great  as  the  white  birth  rate,  and  increasing. 

Under  the  understanding,  the  Japanese  population  of  the  United  States  should 
have  decreased  since  1900,  as  has  the  Chinese.  Instead  it  has  multiplied  sixfold. 
There  are  already  150,000  Japanese  in  this  country,  about  two-thirds  of  them  in 
California,  and  three-quarters  of  that  allotment  have  settled  in  7  of  the  State's  58 
counties,  where  they  are  concentrated  generally  in  a  few  communities. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  displace  white  labor  in  industries  and  entire 
communities  has  been  explained,  and  concrete  examples  furnished.     It  is  evident 
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therefrom  that  Japanese  to  the  number  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  whites  in  any  State 
can  take  absolute  economic  control  of  the  most  favored  sections  of  that  State  if  they 
once  secure  entrance. 

Hawaii's  situation  under  existing  conditions  is  hopeless.  The  Japanese  already 
comprise  almost  half  the  entire  population,  and  four  times  as  many  as  the  Caucasian 
or  any  other  race.  More  than  half  the  yearly  increase  in  births  and  school  enrollment 
is  now  Japanese.  In  a  few  years  the  native-born  Japanese  vote  will  hold  the  balance 
of  power,  and  in  a  generation  can  defy  a  combination  of  all  other  races  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  proposed  "constructive  immigration"  legislation  wmild  bring  about  that 
result  immediately  by  making  Japanese  eligible  to  citizenship;  and  the  power  thus 
obtained  will  be  used  by  them  as  Japanese,  not  as  Americans.  Nothing  could  be 
more  conclusive  on  this  point  than  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick  himself. 

Dr.  Gulick  explains  how  the  Japanese,  even  when  bom  un^er  the  American  flag 
and  taught  in  our  public  schools,  is  drilled  in  loyalty  to  Japan  and  her  ideals  by 
compulsory  a.ttendance  in  Japanese  schools  and  by  association  with  his  own  race. 
He  says  that  if  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  maintain  their  traditional  conception  of  them- 
selves, their  neighbors,  and  their  duties,  "the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii 
of  American  democracy,  American  homes,  and  American  liberty  is  impossible." 

The  leading  Japanese  newspaper  of  Honolulu  has  been  quoted  in  its  boast — ^well 
founded — that  the  Japanese  soon  will  control  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  their  votes. 
It  adds  that  they  are  even  now  in  position  to  exert  dominant  influence  in  the  political 
and  social  affairs  of  the  Territory;  and  that  statement  was  fully  confirmed  when  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  May,  1919,  on  the  demand  of  the  Japanese,  killed  a  bill 
which  provided  that  the  Territory  should  not  issue  teacher's  certificates  to  those  who 
did  not  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  of  American  history  and 
civics. 

What  has  happened  in  Hawaii  is  happening  in  localities  in  California  and  will 
be  extended  if  protective  measures  are  not  adopted  over  this  coast,  and  ultimately 
throughout  the  Nation. 

CONDITIONS,   NOW   HAD,    WOULD   BECOME   WORSE. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  situation,  it  is  evident  that  our  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws  should  be  amended  at  once  so  as  to  minimize  as  far  as  possible  the  evils 
existing  and  the  greater  ones  which  threaten  in  the  future  from  the  maintenance  in 
otir  midst  of  an  alien,  unassimilable  and  rapidly  increasing  Asiatic  population.  It 
would  be  suicidal  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which  will  inevitably  increase  that  evil  and 
lead  in  time  to  the  contjuest  of  the  white  race  by  economic  elimination. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  how  the  passage  of  the  proposed  "constructive 
immigration  "  legislation,  formulated  by  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick  and  indorsed  by  the  league 
he  has  organized,  or  the  adoption  of  the  policy  therein  outlined,  would  increase  the 
evil  rather  than  alleviate  it. 

An  outline  of  the  bill  which  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  pass  was  presented  in  the 
first  of  these  articles.  It  proposes  to  make  eflective  Dr.  Gulick's  "new  Oriental 
policy"  of  opening  our  gates  to  all  Orientals  on  the  same  basis  as  accorded  to  the  most 
favored  nations.  Incidentally  it  limits  immigration  in  any  year  from  any  race  to  a 
fixed  percentage — 3  to  10 — of  the  members  of  that  race  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  birth,  as  per  the  census  of  1920,  or  by  naturalization  in  any  year,  and  has 
several  minor  provisions.  The  outline  of  the  bill  as  used  in  these  articles  was  secured 
from  the  printed  matter  issued  by  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  League  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation. 

CRITICISM   OF   bill's   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

First  there  are  offered  for  consideration  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  general  principles 
embodied  in  the  bill. 

1.  Why  establish  at  this  time  a  principle  under  which  we  shall  obligate  ourselves 
in  a  measure  to  accept  any  percentage  at  all  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  immigrants 
and  citizens? 

Even  if  such  policy  is  wise  now  it  may  not  be  a  few  years  hence,  and  the  precedent 
established  may  cause  awkward  complications. 

2.  Why  include  all  nations  in  the  category?  The  mere  fact  that  one  race  has  been 
permitted  to  secure  citizenship  for  some  of  its  nationals  in  the  past  is  not  proof  that 
the  action  admitting  them  was  wise,  or  that  others  of  the  same  race  may  be  accepted 
as  immigrants  and  citizens  with  advantage. 
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3.  Why  place  all  nations  on  an  assumed  basis  of  equality  when  it  is  clear  that  some 
nations  will  generally  furnish  much  more  desirable  citizens  and  immigrants  than 
others?  And  is  it  not  possible  that  certain  nationalities  may  be  regarded  favorably 
as  immigrants  and  citizens  now  and  unfavorably  some  years  hence? 

4.  Why  base  the  number  of  admission  from  each  race  in  the  future  on  the  number 
of  those  already  here?  If  we  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past  are  we  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  correct  them?  In  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  Orientals,  those  came  to 
our  shores  who  desired  to  come,  not  those  whom  we  selected.  Tinder  such  circum- 
stances are  we  to  bind  ourselves  to  exclude  desirable  immigrants  and  citizens  because 
undesirable  ones  have  more  racial  brothers  already  here? 

PKOPORTIONS   IMPOSED  BY  BILL. 

Let  us  see  to  what  the  bill  of  the  League  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation 
would  commit  us  in  the  way  of  selective  immigration.  Consulting  the  tables  of  the 
Census  Abstract  for  1910,  so  far  as  they  can  assist  in  the  matter,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  citizens  naturalized  and  bom,  of  the  different  races,  which  must  serve  as  the  basis 
of  our  admissions  annually,  we  get  the  following  astonishing  result: 

For  every  single  immigrant  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  under  the  Gulick  plan  from 
France,  Holland,  Wales  or  Mexico,  after  the  first  thousand  to  which  any  nation  is 
entitled,  we  are  comimitted  to  accept  the  following  number  from  each  of  the  respective 
countries  named:  Germany  60,  Ireland  30,  England  15,  Canada  15,  Russia  10,  Austria 
8,  Sweden  7,  Italy  7,  Norway  6,  Scotland  4,  Denmark,  Hungary  and  Switzerland  each 
2.  From  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  we  could  not  admit  a  single  immigrant  unless 
we  admitted  from  100  to  600  Germans,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  other  national- 
ities as  enumerated.  As  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  we  would  be  called  on  in  a 
short  time  to  admit  10  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former. 

Slightly  different  results  in  estimates  of  this  character  will  be  obtained  according 
to  the  sources  of  basic  information  as  to  citizens,  bom  and  naturalized,  and  according 
to  incidental  assumptions  indulged  in.  Dr.  Gulick  furnishes  an  estimate  according 
to  which  we  would  have  to  admit  only  30  Germans  for  every  Frenchman,  Hollander, 
or  Mexican. 

Estimates  of  this  character,  no  matter  by  whom  prepared,  if  based  on  any  reliable 
statistics  will  furnish  results  demonstrating  the  utter  absurdity,  from  an  American 
point  of  view,  of  the  percentage  plan  of  restriction. 

If  we  are  to  amend  our  immigration  laws  so  as  to  maintain  or  raise  the  standard  of 
American  citizenship  and  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  Nation,  we  should 
not  commit  ourselves  to  admit  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  any  such  proportions  as 
called  for  by  this  plan. 

HOW  JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION   WOULD  INCREASE. 

In  estimates  of  this  kind  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  basic  factor  of  native  bom 
under  the  Gulick  plan  will  be  taken  from  the  1920  census,  which  will  be  first  available 
in  1922.  There  is  an  incentive  for  a  large  birth  record  prior  to  that  date.  It  may,  or 
may  not,  have  any  significance  that  during  the  five  years  of  Dr.  Gulick's  activity  in 
the  interests  of  this  matter,  1914  to  1919,  Japan  sent  over  20,232  picture  brides  who 
have  faithfully  performed  their  allotted  task  of  increasing  the  Japanese  birth  record. 

If  there  be  an  undesirable  element  in  our  immigration,  which  wiU  not  intermarry 
or  assimilate,  it  may  not  therefore,  be  so  much  the  actual  number  admitted  as  their 
future  increase  which  should  give  us  most  pause.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
California  the  ofiicial  records  show  that  in  certain  localities  where  they  have  con- 
centracted  the  Japanese  have  a  birth  rate  five  times  as  great  as  the  whites.  Under 
such  conditions  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Japanese  in  this  country 
would  exceed  in  numbers  another  race  which  at  this  time  might  be  20  times  as  numer- 
ous here.  Even  the  advantage  which  the  other  race  might  have  at  the  start  in  allot- 
ment because  of  its  number  of  naturalized  citizens,  -would  not  prevent  it  being  over- 
taken in  time. 

EVANGELIZING  JAPANESE   FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  proposed  measure  makes  all  Asiatics  here  or  to  come  eligible  to  citizenship, 
and  encourages  their  coming  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  a  proportion  wimin  which  they  may 
be  admitted,  while  under  existing  understanding  they  are  classed  as  undesirable. 

Dr.  Gulick  says  in  his  pamphlet  published  in  1915,  "Hawaii's  American-Japanese 
Problem, "  as  quoted  in  the  first  article: 
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"If  as  Asiatics  they  (the  Japanese)  maintain  their  traditional  conception  of  God, 
nattiTe  and  man;  of  male  and  female;  of  husband  and  wife;  of  parent  and  child;  of 
ruler  and  ruled ;  of  the  State  and  the  individual ;  the  permanent  maintenan  ce  in  Hawaii 
of  ^American  democracy,  American  homes,  and  American  liberty  is  impossible. " 

The  Japanese  bom  and  educated  in  Japan,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  certainly  do 
retain  these  conceptions  even  while  living  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Gulick  again  says  that  the  Japanese  born  here  and  taught  in  our  public  schools 
areTiot  thereby  prepared  for  American  citizenship,  since  they  are  drilled  before  and 
after  public  school  hours  at  home  and  by  Japanese  teachers,  most  of  whom  do  not 
fffiBak  English  and  "many  of  whom  have  little  acquaintance,  and  no  sympathy, 
with  American  institutions  or  a  Christian  civilization."  •>^ 

Why,  then,  is  Dr.  Gulick  so  solicitous  to  have  the  United  States  estaijlish  a  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  Japanese  will  be  formally  recognized  as  desirable  immigrants 
and  citizens,  and  encourage  conditions  which  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
natiVe-bom  Japanese?  The  answer  appears  in  the  same  pamphlet,  and  is  quoted 
below: 

gulick's  experimental  plan. 

"  Is  it  not  axiomatic  that  the  successful  welding  together  of  the  many  races  now 
in  Hawaii  in  such  wise  as  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  genuine  democracy, 
with  progressive  victorjr  over  graft,  lust,  venereal  disease,  and  alcohol,  depends 
upon  the  substantial  Christianization  of  the  rising  generation  of  Asiatics?"    *    *    * 

"American  and  Asiatic  civilizations  rest  on  postulates  fundamentally  different  and 
antagonistic.  The  two  civilizations  can  not  be  assimilated,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
an  Asiatic  under  proper  social  conditions  from  giving  up  his  inherited  civilization 
and  adopting  the  American.  Exactly  because  Hawaii  is  the  meeting  place  of  so 
many  diverse  races  is  the  propaganda  and  practice  of  vital  Christianity  the  more 
pressing." 

Evidently  Dr.  Gulick  is  satisfied,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties,  he  points 
out,  that  a  Japanese  may  be  turned  into  a  valuable  American  citizen  by  acceptance 
of  Christianity,  assisted  doubtless  by  other  minor  agencies. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Gulick,  in  promoting  his  "  New  Oriental  Policy  " 
and  urging  the  adoption  of  his  proposed  "Constructive  Immigration"  legislation,  is 
willing  to  risk  a  grave  menace  to  American  citizenship  and  the  safety  of  the  American 
Republic  in  order  to  promote  a  doubtful  experiment  in  evangelization. 

But  should  we  permit  Dr.  Gulick's  optimistic  enthusiasm  in  evangelization  to  lead 
the  Nation  into  serious  difficulties?  And  will  the  Japanese  Government  encourage 
or  permit  the  Christianizing  of  its  people  in  return  for  our  indorsement  of  Dr.  Gulick's 
"New  Oriental  policy"?  And  if  the  Japanese  are  unanimously  or  generally  evan- 
gelized under  this  arrangement,  may  we  safely  assume  that  they  will  at  once  lose  all 
those  characteristics  which  have  made  them,  in  Dr.  Gulick's  opinion,  poor  material 
for  American  citizenship? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  pessimist,  but  it  would  be  untruthful  to  say  that 
I  do  not  entertain  grave  doubts  in  the  matter. 

A   QUESTION    OF  POLICY. 

Dr.  Gulick  insists,  too,  that  the  United  States  will  benefit  by  the  proposed  law,  as 
the  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  admitted  will  be  less  than  under  existing  con- 
citions.  He  declares  that,  in  1918,  10,213  Japanese  were  admitted,  and  that  in  I9I9 
the  number  will  be  12,000,  and  that  the  number  admitted  under  his  plan,  even  on 
a  10  per  cent  basis,  will  be  much  less.  As  shown  later,  he  is  clearly  mistaken  on  this 
point,  but  concede,  for  the  moment,  that  he  is  right. 

Dr.  Gulick  frankly  allows  that  the  adult  Japanese,  when  he  arrives  here,  is  an 
undesirable  American  citizen,  and  that  even  the  American-born  Japanese,  under 
existing  conditions,  is  not  likely  to  make  a  good  citizen.  His  figures  prove  that  the 
Japanese  Government  is  steadily  violating  the  spirit  of  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment," under  which  the  Japanese  were  to  be  kept  out;  and  yet  he  recommends 
urgently  that  we  formally  recognize  the  Japanese  '  as  eligible  to  citizenship  and 
-  encourage  them  to  come  in  by  establishing  an  annual  Japanese  immigration  quota. 

Dr.  Gulick  claims  American  citizenship,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  reason- 
ing. It  would  seem  to  me,  under  such  circumstances,  since  the  Japanese  make  poor 
citizens  and  the  Japanese  Government  is  deliberately  violating  the  intent  of  the 
agreement,  a  staunch  American  citizen  would  urge  our  Government  to  cancel  at 
once  the  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  to  stop  the  importation  of  "picture  brides,"  to 
bar  further  Japanese  immigration  and  to  encourage  the  individual  States  to  pass 
alien  land  laws. 
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In  other  words,  the  first  care  of  an  American  citizen  would  naturally  be  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  institutions  and  the  American  franchise,  rather  than  solicitude 
to  meet  the  demands,  inconsistent  and  probably  harmful  to  us,  of  a  foreign  nation, 
however  friendly  we  might  be  with  that  nation. 

THE  PLAN  INCEBASES   JAPANESE   IMMIGRATION. 

It  has  been  suggested  already  that  the  bad  faith  of  Japan  in  shipping  to  us  each 
year  10,000  or  more  Japanese,  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gentlemen's 
agreement,  is  not  a  good  reason  for  formal  recognition  by  us  of  the  Japanese  as  immi- 
grants and  citizens,  even  if  thereby  we  receive  annually  a  smaller  influx  legally  than 
is'now  forced  on  us  illegally.  While  Dr.  Gulick  claims  the  admissions  will  be  smaller, 
the  facts  contradict  him.  He  has  published  tables  showing  the  highest  allotment  to 
Japan  annually  under  the  percentage  plan  as  5,800.  But  this  estimate  is  for  1918  and 
preceding  years,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  plan  had  been  put  into  effect  in 
1910.  He  offers  no  figures  for  the  future,  in  which  we  are  really  concerned,  so  far  as 
I  have  read,  except  in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Independent  in  May,. 
1919,  wherein  he  declares  that  the  Japanese  immigration  under  this  plan  in  1935  will 
not  exceed  5,400. 

I  have  carried  Dr.  Gulick's  tables  beyond  1918,  where  he  stops  them,  and  far  into 
the  future — 200  years — which  is  short  enough  time  to  consider  in  the  life  of  a  great 
Nation  like  this.  The  details  of  those  tables  will  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
This  summary  will  suffice  for  present  purposes. 

If  the  Gulick  plan  were  in  force  on  July  1,  1919,  and  no  immigrants  were  admitted 
in  excess  of  the  "allotment"  to  each  race,  the  Japanese  immigration  for  each  of  the 
years  1919,  1920,  and  1921  would  be  cut  down  to  2,500.  In  1922  it  would  be  7,500— 
the  census  for  1920  being  then  available  with  the  record  of  native  bom.  In  1923  or 
1924  the  allotment  would  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  present  resi- 
dents, who  would  have  become  naturalized,  say  less  than  25  per  cent,  50,000;  and 
each  year  thereafter  it  would  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  those  im- 
migrants coining  in  five  years  before,  who  had  become  citizens. 

The  annual  immigration  in  either  1923  or  1924  would  therefore  jump  to  a  figure  in 
excess  of  12,500,  and  would  steadily  increase  thereafter,  reaching  16,000  in  1933 
and  23,000  ia  1943. 

INCREASE  IN  JAPANESE  POPULATION. 

The  increase  in  total  Japanese  population  is,  however,  the  important  and  the  alarm- 
ing feature.  At  present  the  records  in  California  show  a  net  annual  increase  of  Japanese 
population  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  of  between  3J  and  4  per  cent.  Assum- 
ing that  this  increase  will  be  only  2  per  cent  in  the  future,  and  that  the  total  Japanese 
population  in  1923  will  be  300,000  (the  present  population  is  estimated  at  250,000), 
the  population  including  immigration  would  double  in  less  than  20  years.  In  1943 
it  would  be  875,000. 

At  the  same  rate,  in  40  years  from  1923,  the  Japanese  population  of  the  United 
States  under  operation  of  the  Gulick  plan  would  be  in  round  figures  2,000,000;  in  80 
years,  10,000,000;  in  140  years,  100,000,000. 

Long  before  then  the  white  race  woiild  have  succumbed  in  the  economic  competi- 
tion and  the  world's  glorious  Republic  would  have  become  a  province  of,  Japan. 

Results  under  the  gentleman's  agreement  as  now  operated  by  Japan  will  be  slower 
of  attainment,  but  equally  certain  in  the  end. 

ALL  ASIATICS   ELIGIBLE. 

The  bill  makes  all  Asiatics  on  admission  to  the  United  States  eligible  for  citizenship. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  would  be  to  create  at  once  a  citizenry  of 
Japanese  almost  equal  in  number  to  the  voters  of  all  other  races  combined  and  four 
times  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Caucasian  or  any  other  race. 

These  Japanese  would  manage  Hawaii— not  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
as  a  province  of  Japan.  The  testimony  offered  on  this  score  in  these  articles  is 
convincing. 

Another  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  permit  the  newly  made  citizens  in 
Hawaii  to  come  to  the  mainland  and  swell  the  number  of  their  race  in  California. 
They  would  come,  as  they  are  eager  to  settle  in  California  because  of  its  superior 
advantages  in  niany  ways.  They  could  come  many  thousands  strong  and  still  leave 
enough  of  theii-  race  in  Hawaii  to  control  it.  They  are  not  supposed  to  come  to  the 
mainland  now  under  the  "gentlemen's  agreement." 
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There  are  many  Asiatics  who  are  less  desirable  as  citizens  and  immigrants  than  the 
Japanese.  Our  objections  to  the  Japanese  are  based  on  grounds  which  are  in  a  measure 
creditable  to  them;  but  certain  other  Asiatics,  while  not  offering  the  danger  in  eco- 
nomic competition  which  we  find  in  the  Japanese,  are  objectionable  on  other  grounds — 
sanitary,  physical,  and  mental. 

THE    STUDENT  PROVISION. 

The  student  provision  permits  any  number  of  "students"  to  come  in,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  as  to  their  occupation  while  here,  or  as  to  their  return.  Under  this 
provision  many  thousands  of  Jajianese  could  come  into  the  United  States,  attend 
school  for  a  few  months  and  then  distribute  themselves  through  the  country  as  laborers. 
This  is  so  patent  that  it  seems  strange  it  would  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
sframers  of  the  bill. 

AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  PERSECUTED. 

Again,  it  is  proposed  that  any  alien  claiming  religious  persecution  in  his  own  country, 
either  in  overt  act  or  through  law  or  regulation,  shall  be  admitted  into  this  country  on 
application  and  become  at  once  eligible  for  citizenship. 

This  country  can  not  longer  afford  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  every  one  claiming 
persecution  elsewhere,  however  unfitted  he  may  be  for  American  citizenship,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  standard  of  citizenship  which  will  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Nation. 

Under  the  provision  named  we  would  have  to  admit  without  question  every  Russian 
Jew,  every  Armenian,  and  every  Christian  Asiatic  who  might  be  persecuted  in  his 
own  country.  There  would  be  in  all  of  these  classes  individuals  who  would  make 
desirable  citizens,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  to  admit  every  one  who 
applied. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  of  America,  and  nearly  all — possibly  all —  of  the  1,000  national  committee 
men  who  stood  sponsors  for  the  "new  Oriental  policy"  and  the  percentage  plan. for 
restriction  of  immigration  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Constructive  Immi- 
gration Legislation  had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  given  to  the  public  in  these  articles 
and  no  conception  of  the  results  which  may  be  feared  from  any  encouragement  of 
Asiatic  immigration. 

SUGGESTED   SAFEGUARDS. 

Consideration  of  the  facts  presented  in  these  articles  naturally  suggests  the  follow- 
ing as  points  worthy  of  at  least  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam  in  connection 
with  the  immigration  problem. 

Why  commit  the  United  States  to  a  policy  as  to  peoples  or  their  respective  quotas 
when  that  policy  not  only  does  not  represent  their  comparative  value  to  us  now  as 
material  for  upbuilding  the  Republic,  but,  even  if  right  now,  might  call  for  change  in 
the  future? 

If  it  be  wise  to  restrict  immigration,  and  our  experience  indicates  that  it  is  wise  to 
do  so,  why  not  decide  on  the  number  we  care  to  admit  each  year,  and  select  them 
from  the  most  desirable  who  present  themselves, "  regardless  of  the  number  of  their 
respective  races  who  are  already  here?  Let  each  applicant  be  judged  on  individual 
merit. 

If  the  Japanese  now  in  our  midst  threaten  our  labor,  our  industries,  and  our  economic 
life,  why  not  adopt  such  protective  measures  as  are  feasible?  Why  not  prevent,  so 
far  as  can  be  done,  the  movement  of  Japanese  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland;  stop  at 
once  the  importation  of  "picture  brides,"  and  encourage  the  States  to  pass  alien  land 
laws  which  will  forbid  the  sale  and  lease  of  land  to  those  ineligible  to  citizenship? 

Why  not  cancel  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  at  once,  since  it  is  not  being  kept 
in  good  faith,  and  forbid  by  laws,  similar  to  those  enforced  by  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
admission  of  all  undesirable  Asiatics? 

Why  not  make  such  Asiatics  as,  for  any  reason,  are  poor,  or  undesirable,  or  dangerous 
material  for  American  citizenship,  ineligible  to  that  privilege? 

Why  not  decide  now  and  for  all  time  that  our  immigration  policy,  our  naturalization 
policy,  and  all  our  national  policies  shall  be  based  not  on  what  some  one  else  desires 
or  demands,  but  on  what  is  best  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  loyal  American 
citizen,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  American  home  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Nation? 

And  if  the  necessities  of  the  Nation  at  any  time  demand  an  amount  of  labor  in  excess 
of  that  to  be  had  at  home,  or  that  can  be  secured  from  desirable  immigration,  why 
not  admit  the  necessary  number  of  Chinese,  restrict  them  to  the  occupations  for 
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which  they  are  needed,  and  otherwise  protect  our  people  from  economic  competition, 
and  send  them  back  to  China  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term  of  years?  This  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  plan  followed  by  the  Allies  in  utilizing  Chinese  labor  in  France  during 
the  war. 

OUR  INTERESTS   OR  JAPAn's? 

Against  these  suggestions  there  will  be  raised  at  once  the  objection  that  all  or  any 
part  of  the  measures  proposed  will  hurt  Japan's  pride,  and  must  not  be  attempted. 
There  does  not  occur  to  me  any  other  objection  that  might  be  offered. 

They  should  not  hurt  Japan's  pride,  for  they  are  based  on  economic  and  not  on 
racial  grounds.  They  are  in  effect  the  same  measures  which  she  enforces  against  the 
Chinese  and  Koreans,  who  are,  too,  of  the  yellow  race,  and  for  precisely  similar 
reasons.  They  are  measures  enforced  against  Japan  by  Canada  and  Australia,  not- 
withstanding that  Great  Britain  is  Japan's  ally.  And  the  Paris  conference  declined 
to  consider  Japan's  demand  for  recognition  of  the  question  under  the  head  of  "Racial 
discrimination,"  because  Australia  moat  vigorously  protested,  and  because  Japan's 
claim  was  inconsistent  and  untenable. 

And  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Japan  shall  insist  that  her  pride  will  be  hurt  if 
we  protect  ourselves  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  that  we  must  not  do  it,  then  it 
would  seem  to  be  up  to  the  American  Nation  to  say,  very  politely,  that,  much  as  it 
pains  us  to  run  counter  to  the  susceptibilities  of  our  good  friends  in  Japan,  our  first 
■care  must  be  for  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions,  and  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people,  as  the  first  consideration  of  Japan  must  be  for  her  own  people  and 
their  ideals. 

Article  IV. — Our  Japanese  Problem,  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  and 
THE  Percentage  Restriction  Plan — Gross  Violations  op  the  Agreement — ■ 
The  Proposed  Plan  Will  Largely  Increase  the  Present  Illegal  Immi- 
gration— Either  Plan  in  Time  Will  Make  a  Japanese  Province  of  this 
Country — A  Mathematical  Demonstration. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  the  first  American  magazine  of  large  circulation 
published  in  an  Atlantic  environment  to  give  a  fair,  intelligent,  statesmanlike  and 
American  presentation  of  the  vexed  subject  of  Japanese  immigration. 

This  is  done  in  a  lengthly  article  by  Herbert  Quick  under  the  title  "Seventeen- 
year  people,"  published  in  the  issue  of  June  28,  and  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  undesirable,  damaging,  and  locust-like  elements  which  descend  upon  American 
•citizenship  through  the  open  immigration  gates,  and  from  which  we  must  be  protected 
if  American  institutions  are  to  be  preserved. 

OUR  country. 

Mr.  Quick  puts  the  matter  fairly  when  he  says  in  effect  that  this  is  our  country  and 
■we  are  under  no  obligations  to  admit  any  foreigner;  that  we  should  tactfully  but 
firmly  let  the  world  know  that  we  claim  the  right  to  exclude  anyone  we  wish  to  exclude; 
that  the  life  of  this  democracy  depends  upon  the  sort  of  immigrants  admitted;  that  the 
discussion  of  the  Japanese  immigration  problem  should  be  encouraged  and  not 
frowned  upon;  that  there  is  nothing  discreditable  to  the  Japanese  in  our  attitude  on 
this  question;  that  we  will  not  admit  them  because  they  do  not  and  can  not  assimilate, 
and  because,  in  economic  competition,  they  drive  our  people  to  the  wall;  that  we 
Tvill  not  admit  immigration  freely  under  such  conditions  from  any  country,  no  matter 
what  the  consideration  offered  or  the  consequences  involved;  and  that  we  have  the 
Tight  to  make  such  a  decision  and  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

WHY   WE    SHOULD   NOT  ADMIT  JAPANESE. 

He  says:  "We  have  become  unfitted  for  competition  with  such  a  race  as  the  Jap- 
anese. It  is  because  they  know  their  superiority  to  us  in  industrial  competition 
that  they  desire  to  come,  such  of  them  as  do  so  desire. 

"They  come  to  underlive  us  and  drive  us  to  the  wall  unless  we  adjust  ourselves  to 
their  competition.  They  can  pay  more  for  land  than  an  American  can  pay,  and  pros- 
per at  the  higher  prices;  and  this  means  that  they  have  the  power  to  establish  a  lower 
scale  of  actual  wages." 

NEVER  AGAIN. 

And  again  he  says:  "One  of  our  most  insoluble  troubles  as  a  Nation  rises  from  the 
■existence  among  us  of  a  colored  race;  and,  make  no  mistake,  we  shall  never  allow 
another  similar  problem  to  grow  up  among  us." 
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MAT  THE    EAST   SEE   THE   LIGHT. 


The  principleB  outlined  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  author  are  precisely  the 
prinoiples  for  which  the  Pacific  coast  has  contended  for  many  years;  they  are  the 
principles  for  which  California  contended  when  she  attempted  to  protect  her  little 
girls  by  compelling  grown  Japanese  youths  to  attend  separate  schools,  and  when  she 
attempted  to  protect  her  agricultural  population  by  passing  an  alien  land  law;  they 
are  the  principles  which  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  difficult  for  a  man  east  of  the 
Rockies  to  appreciate  or  understand,  while  he  insisted  that  the  Pacific  coast  attitude 
is  simply  a  manifestation  of  racial  prejudice  against  a  friendly  nation. 


AN   ECONOMIC   ONE. 


The  question  is  an  economic  rather  than  a  racial  one,  and  where  the  element  of  race 
enters  as  a  factor  there  is  no  question  of  inferiority  involved.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  the  Japanese  can  not  be  transformed  in  the  melting  pot  into  desir- 
able material  for  citizenship,  as  can  most  Europeans;  and  that  in  the  attempt  to  so 
transform  him  the  white  people  of  this  Republic  must  go  to  the  wall. 

ENOUGH  REASON. 

That  is  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  permit  the  entrance  of  Japanese;  and  when 
Japan  insists  that  such  refusal  is  humiliating  to  her  pride  she  is  indulging  in  diplo- 
matic camouflage  in  order  to  win  her  point.  She  will  follow  that  policy  as  long  as  it 
promises  success. 

QUICK  MISLED. 

While  the  author  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  has  admirably  outlined  the 
principles  upon  which  the  great  problem  must  be  solved  for  the  permanent  protection 
of  the  American  Republic,  he  has  been  misled  in  two  important  matters  concerning 
existing  conditions  and  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 

gentlemen's   AGREEMENT  AND   GULICK  PLAN. 

He  says,  for  instance,  concerning  the  present  arrangement,  that  "Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  working  under  a  gentlemen's  agreement  under  which  Japanese 
laborers  do  not  come  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  which  is 
kept  in  a  gentlemanly  manner;"  and  again  that  "Japan  keeps  her  agreement  faith- 
fully, but  she  is  not  satisfied." 

VIOLATES  IT. 

The  fact  is  that  there  could  not  be  more  flagrant  violation  of  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment than  Japan  has  been  guilty  of  in  this  case. 

She  boasts  that  she  always  keeps  her  agreements,  and  through  skillful  propaganda 
some  Americans  have  commenced  to  believe  so.  Her  bad  faith  is  boldly  placarded 
on  her  record  in  China,  in  Korea,  in  Manchuria,  in  Siberia,  in  Shantung,  where  those- 
who  have  had  relations  with  her  have  experienced  it,  and  where  the  student  and 
investigator  may  readily  read  it.  In  this  immigration  matter  the  record,  as  will  be 
shown,  is  unmistakable. 

MISLED   BY   GULICK. 

Herbert  Quick  has  been  misled  again  into  believing,  on  the  authority  of  Sidney  L, 
Gulick,  that  the  bill  proposed  by  Gulick  in  the  name  of  the  League  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation,  restricting  immigration  to  a  percentage  basis,  would  perma- 
nently "confijie  oriental  immigration  to  limits  of  absolute  harmlessness,"  and  that  it 
would  therefore  satisfactorily  solve  the  Japanese  problem. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Gulick  plan  would  insure  a  greater  immigration  from  Japan 
than  is  now  coming  to  us,  and  by  which  in  time  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ultimately  the 
Nation,  would  be  submerged. 

japan's  VIOLATION   OP  AGREEMENT. 

The  gentlemen's  agreement  provides  a  guarantee  on'Japan's  part  that  she  will  not 
permit  Japanese  laborers  to  come  to  this  country.  But  every  year  a  number  of  Jap- 
anese, guaranteed  by  Japan  under  the  agreement,  are  turned  back  at  our  entry  ports  by 
United  States  customs  officials,  because  of  indisputable  evidence  that  these  men  are 
laborers. 
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HER  EXPLANATION   A  JOKE. 

Japan's  explanation  is  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  her  to  avoid  being  made  the  vic- 
tim of  deception  at  times  by  those  seeking  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  statement  that  the  Government  of  Japan  would  not  know,  or  could  not  readily 
ascertain,  the  occupation  and  intimate  personal  history  of  any  one  of  her  subjecte 
will  be  hailed  aa  a  joke  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  Germanlike  intelligence  system 
maintained  by  that  Government. 

TWELVE   THOUSAND   COMING. 

Japan  sent  us  last  year  over  10,000  immigrants.  This  year  there  will  be  12,000, 
according  to  Dr.  Gulick.  Each  immigrant  comes  bearing  Japan's  passport  and  her 
word  as  a  gentleman  that  the  newcomer  is  not  a  laborer. 

Most  of  them  will  be  found  at  labor,  sldlled  and  unskilled,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  they  step  ashore. 

Japan  may  class  them  as  dilettanti  for  passport  purposes,  but  they  are  laborers  in 
fact  or  in  intent  before  they  start,  because  of  the  chance  of  earning  here  from  five  to 
ten  times  what  they  can  in  Japan.  Our  ofiicials  admit  them  presumably  because 
there  is  no  evidence  to  disprove  Japan's  assurance. 

50,000   "NONLABOEBRSr" 

Since  Japan  passed  her  word  as  a  gentleman  in  this  matter  in  1907  there  have  settled 
in  California  alone  about  50,000  Japanese,  duly  certified  as  nonlaborers. 

The  number  is  ascertained  by  comparing  California's  Japanese  population  in  1907 
and  1918,  and  making  allowance  for  the  recorded  births  and  deaths  in  that  interval. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  any  investigator  to  satisfy  himself  that  most  of  these 
immigrants  secured  places  at  once  as  laborers,  and,  with  exception  of  those  who 
graduated  into  bosses,  have  been  laborers  since. 

Of  those  who  did  not  labor  the  greater  part  went  into  gainful  occupations,  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  displaced  white  residents  and  American  citizens. 

PICTURE   BRIDES. 

In  less  than  five  years  past  Japan  has  sent  over  20,323  "picture  brides,"  of  which 
number  all  but  6,864  came  to  the  mainland.  Most  of  these  picture  brides  are  laborers, 
doing  a  man's  work  in  field  or  shop,  and  incidentally  bearing  children,  frequently  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  year. 

ALL  VIOLATIONS. 

Every  Japanese  who  came  to  this  country  since  the  date  of  the  agreement  in  1907, 
and  who  has  earned  his  livelihood  by  labor  since,  scores  a  violation  of  the  agreement 
and  of  Japan's  word;  and  anyone  familiar  with  the  situation  knows  that  these  %dola- 
tions  are  already  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

No;  Japan's  bad  faith  and  Uncle  Sam's  blind  complaisance  have  made  a  scrap  of 
paper  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 

If  Japan  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue  sending  these  people  in  at  the  rate  of  12,000 
a  year  through  the  immigration  ofiice,  and  uimumbered  others  across  the  border,  let 
us  at  least  cease  to  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  is  occurring,  and  who  is  responsible 
therefor. 

GULICK  PLAN  WORSE   STILL. 

Now  as  to  the  remedy,  enticingly  offered  by  Sidney  Gulick  and  his  league  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation  in  his  proposed  percentage  plan  for  restricting 
immigration.  Dr.  Gulick  explains — and  Herbert  Quick  accepts  the  explanation — 
that  as  Japan  is  faithfully  keeping  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  the  percentage  immigra- 
tion plan  is  a  desirable  thing,  because  the  Japanese  immigration  under  it  will  be 
less  than  under  the  present  agreement. 

A  PARALLEL. 

Assuming — ^for  the  moment  only — that  Japanese  immigration  under  the  Gulick 
plan  would  be  less — the  plea  \p  adopt  the  plan  is  a  piece  of  quiet,  and  of  course  un- 
intentional, humor.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  highway  robber  who, 
having  exacted  annual  tribute  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  in  violation  of  his  word  "as  a 
gentleman,"  makes  a  proposition  to  Ms  victim  that  for  certain  valuable  concessions 
and  considerations  he  will  inaugurate  a  plan  under  which  he  claims  the  tribute  shall 
be  much  less,  though  it  will  really  be  more  in  a  short  while. 
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WILL  JAPANIZE   US. 

In  the  present  case  the  consideration  demanded  is  the  permanent  acceptance  of  the 
Japanese  as  immigrants  and  citizens. 

The  plan  proposed,  too,  whUe  it  is  guaranteed  to  decrease  Japanese  immigration,  as 
now  sent  in  ^dolation  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  will  really  increase  it.  ' 

THE   QULICK  TABLE    OF   RESULTS. 

The  Gulick  plaji  proposes  to  restrict  the  immigration  from  any  race  in  any  year  to  a 
percentage,  say  10,  of  (a)  the  American-bom  chUdren  of  that  race,  according  to  the 
census  of  1920  when  the  figures  are  available,  and,  until  then,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910;  plus  (b)  the  naturalized  members  of  the  race  according  to  the  last  census^ 
plus  (c)  the  members  naturalized  since  such  census  (and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
IS  instructed  to  compile  and  furnish  such  data  annually). 

Tables  are  offered  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  percentage  plan  would 
permit  less  Japanese  immigration  than  the  present  arrangement  with  Japan.  But 
these  table  deal  only  with  the  past,  showing  that  if  the  proposed  measure  had  been 
adopted  in  1910  the  highest  annual  "allotment"  to  Japan  between  1910  and  1918 
would  have  been  5,800,  while  the  average  immigration  was  greater,  being  10,000  in 
1918. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Gulick  in  the  New  York  Independent  of  May  10,  1919,  claimed 
that  the  Japanese  immigration  under  his  plan  would  be  40  per  cent  less  in  1935  than 
had  entered  the  United  States  in  1917,  i.  e.,  40  per  cent  less  than  8,991,  say  5,400. 

Gulick's  tables,  however,  avoid  showing  results  under  the  plan  in  future  years; 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  for  admissions  outside  the 
"allotment"  which  would  multiply  that  allotment  several  fold. 

WHAT   WILL   KEALLY  HAPPEN. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  Congress  this  year,  and  see  what  the 
future  would  have  in  store  for  us.  The  Japanese  allotment  for  each  of  the  years  1919, 
1920,  and  1921  would  be,  in  rough  numbers  2,500,  being  10  per  cent  of  the  native- 
born  Japanese,  according  to  the  census  of  1910. 

In  1922  the  figures  for  the  census  of  1920  would  be  available,  and  based  upon  a 
native-bom  population  in  1920  of  75,000  (easily  demonstrable  by  statistics  and  the 
birth  rate),  the  Japanese  allotment  would  jump  at  once  to  7,500. 

In  1923  the  allotment  would  receive  its  first  addition  from  the  naturalized  element, 
as  it  would  take  five  years  for  aliens  to  receive  final  papers.  If  it  be  assumed  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  adult  Japanese  now  under  the  American  flag  could  and  would  qualify 
for  citizenship,  this  factor  would  be  100,000  and  10,000  would  be  added  to  the  annual 
allotment,  making  it  17,500. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  only  20  to  25  per  cent  would  qualify,  the  factor  would  be  50,000, 
and  5,000  would  be  added  to  the  allotment,  maldng  the  total  12,500.  Even  in  this 
case  the  allotment  would  be  in  excess  of  the  high  mark  of  actual  immigration  for  1918, 
or  of  that  estimated  for  1919. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  a  race  demanding  American  citizenship, 
which  fails  to  quality  at  least  50  per  cent  of  those  here,  after  five  years'  residence, 
ia  not  good  material  for  citizenship ;  they  are  here  for  their  profit,  and  not  for  our 
benefit;  and  if  they  will  not  make  good  citizens,  they  are  undesirable  as  immigrants 
and  permanent  residents. 

"allotment"  only  a  part  op  immigration. 

But  the  allotment  is  only  a  small  measure  of  the  immigration  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  provisions  of  the  Gulick  bill.  Every  immigrant  who  comes  in 
and  every  one  now  here  is  entitled  to  bring,  or  send  for,  a  wife  (and  "picture  brides" 
are  wives  under  .Japan's  procedure)  and  certain  relatives;  and  "students,"  who  may 
turn  at  once  to  labor,  and  those  who  claim  to  be  objects  of  religious  persecution  must 
be  admitted  without  limit  or  restriction. 

So  that  the  "allotment"  may  be  only  one-half  or  one-quarter  or  even  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  actual  immigration  for  the  year,  and  the  Japanese  immigration  in 
1923  might  be  anywhere  between  30,000  and  75,000. 

These  misleading  tables  and  statements  claiming  less  immigration  under  the  per- 
centage plan  than  under  the  present  agreement,  have  been  published  for  two  years 
or  more  past,  while  the  authorized  versions  of  the  proposed  bill  given  out  at  the  same 
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time  contained  the  provisions  above  noted  and  others.  Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
under  public  criticism,  modification  of  some  of  these  provisions  has  been  made,  but 
their  presence  in  the  original  bill  sufficiently  indicates  the  intent  of  the  authors 
thereof. 

THE   GREAT  MENACE^ — NONASSIMILATION   AND   BIRTH  RATE. 

The  real  menace  in  Japanese  immigration  is  found  in  three  elements.  The  Japa- 
nese do  not  intermarry  with  the  whites  and  are  never  assimilated;  they  have  a  birth 
rate  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  in  this  country;  and  the  white  race  can  not  face 
them  in  economic  competition. 

The  Japanese  birth  rate  per  thousand  in  Sacramento  City  and  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia where  opportunity  for  comparison  exists  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
white  population,  as  shown  by  State  board  of  health  records. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  State,  the  Japanese  births 
for  the  month  of  May,  1919,  outside  of  the  incoprorated  cities,  were  one-third  as  many 
as  the  white  births  in  those  districts,  (Los  Angeles  Times,  June  30,  1919.)  The 
suburban  and  county  population  of  Los  Angeles  County  is  large. 

In  San  Joaquin  County  dming  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1919,  there  were  282 
births.  Of  this  number  113  were  to  native-born  American  parents  104  Were  to  Japa- 
nese, and  the  remaining  65  to  European  foreigners.  There  were  178  white  births  and 
245  deaths;  and  104  Japanese  births  and  only  17  deaths,  i.  e.,  the  deaths  among  the 
whites  exceeded  the  births  by  40  per  cent;  the  deaths  among  the  Japanese  were  only 
one-sixth  of  the  births.     (Stockton  Record,  July  19,  1919.) 

The  actual  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  therefore  does  not  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  danger  that  their  coming  creates  for  this' country.  The  number,  however 
small,  concentrates  in  a  few  chosen  localities,  thus  making  their  numbers  and  their 
racial  characteristics  tell  so  that  in  economic  competition  they  displace  the  whites. 
As  more  of  their  race  come  in,  other  localities  are  selected  and  the  same  plan  followed. 

Europeans,  even  of  objectionable  peoples,  weuld  intermarry  and  in  time  be  assimi- 
lated, but  the  Japanese,  never. 

It  is  evident  with  these  racial  characteristics  and  economic  advantages,  and  their 
overwhelming  birth  rate,,  it  would  require  only  time  for  a  few  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  to  displace  millions  of  Americans.  Even  the  handicap  of  a  small  naturalized 
population  at  first  would  only  delay  the  inevitable  result  under  the  percentage  immi- 
gration plan,  while  the  advocates  of  that  plan  insist  it  would  keep  the  Japanese  pro- 
portion down  permanently. 

Make  a  table  showing  the  "allotments"  and  birth  and  population  statistics  for  20 
years  under  the  percentage  plan,  for  the  Japanese  and  any  other  race,  conceding 
that  the  Japanese  at  the  start  have  only  one-twentieth  as  many  naturalized  citizens 
as  the  other  race,  but  their  birth  rate  is  five  times  as  great. 

In  20  years  the  Japanese  annual  births  will  equal  their  annual  immigration  allot- 
ment, and  that  20-to-l  proportion,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  Japa- 
nese allotment,  will  show  each  five  years  a  slow  decrease  as  to  immigrants,  and  a  rapid, 
decrease  as  to  total  population. 

WHAT   WILL  HAPPEN   IN   25   YEARS. 

Under  the  Gulick  plan  the  Japanese  will  steadily  gain  on  any  and  all  races  which 
send  over  immigrants,  first,  because  the  allotment  factor  of  their  native-born  under 
the  1920  census  will  represent  a  greater  proportion  of  their  naturalized  citizens  than 
will  be  the  case  with  any  other  race;  and  second,  because  those  who  find  admission 
will  reproduce  much  more  rapidly  than  the  immigrants  of  any  other  race. 

To  demonstrate  mathematically  that  the  percentage  plan  will  materially  increase 
even  the  present  Japanese  immigration  unfairly  sent  to  us  under  violation  of  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement,"  I  have  prepared  a  table  along  the  lines  followed  by  Dr. 
Gulick,  but  showing  what  he  does  not  show— the  results  of  the  next  25  years,  if  Con- 
gress should  adopt  the  plan  this  year. 

That  the  plan  might  have  every  reasonable  chance  consistent  with  the  facts,  to  make 
a  good  showing,  the  table  is  based  on  the  following  assumptions:  That  all  provisions 
allowing  immigration  in  excess  of  the  annual  "allotment'  will  be  stricken  from  the 
bill;  that  only  50,000  Japanese  will  qualify  for  citizenship  five  years  hence;  that  of  the 
new  immigrants  coming  in  each  year,  two-fifths  only  will  qualify  at  the  end  of  five 
years'  residence;  that  the  native-born  Japanese  under  the  census  of  1920  will  number 
75,000;  that  the  total  Japanese  population  in  the  United  States  in  1923  will  be  only 
300,000,  and  that  the  annual  increase  in  population  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
will  be  2  per  cent  (the  present  record  in  California  is  nearly  4  per  cent,) 
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And  this  is  what  the  table  shows.  The  total  Japanese  immigration  admitted  under 
the  allotment  for  each  of  the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921,  will  be  only  2,500.  In  1922 
there  will  be  7,500;  in  1923,  12,600  (7,500  plus  5,100);  in  1933,  1^,316  (7,500  plus  8,816); 
in  1943,  22,987  (7,500  plus  15,487). 

The  partial  increase  of  population  measured  by  births  less  deaths  will  be,  in  1923, 
6,000;  in  1933,  9,800;  in  1943, 16,100. 

The  total  annual  net  increase  in  population  measiued  by  the  last  two  factors  will  be 
18,600  in  1923,  and  39,000  in  1943. 

The  total  Japanese  population  of  the  United  States  will  be  at  the  end  of  1923, 318,600; 
at  the  end  of  1938,  542,000;  at  the  end  of  1943,  875,000. 

Present  conditions  justify  the  prediction  that  most  of  this  population  will  be  cen- 
tered in  the  Pacific  coast  States,  and  that  one-half  to  two-thiras  will  be  in  California. 
That  number  of  Japanese  will  go  far  toward  owning  those  States,  economically  speak- 
ing, and  Japanese  munigration  in  the  years  following  can  take  possession  in  turn  of  the 
more  favored  of  the  remaining  Statea^  until  all  that  seems  worth  while  to  discriminating 
Japanese  taste  have  been  fully  colonized. 

LOOKING  AHEAD   100  YEARS. 

But  let  us  look  still  further  ahead  into  the  future.  Twenty-five  years  should  be  but 
as  a  month  in  the  life  of  a  great  Nation  like  ours.  Under  me  percentage  plan  for  re- 
stricting immigration,  our  Japanese  population  will  have  increased  nearly  threefold 
in  20  years  from  1923.  '  To  be  exact,  the  increase  is  266  per  cent,  the  native-bom  under 
the  1920  census,  a  fixed  annual  amount,  contributing  50  per  cent  and  the  other  216  per 
cent  being  composed  of  the  naturalized  element  of  the  annual  allotment,  plus  the 
annual  births,  and  less  the  deaths — a  constantly  increasing  amount. 

At  that  same  rate  in  40  years  from  1923,  the  Japanese  population  of  the  United 
States  under  operation  of  the  Gulick  plan  would  be,  in  round  figures,  2,000,000;  in  80 
years,  10,000,000;  in  140  years,  100,000,000;  in  160  years,  216,000,000. 

Long  before  then  the  white  race  would  have  succumbed  in  the  economic  competition 
and  the  world's  glorious  Republic  would  have  become  a  province  of  Japan. 

The  objection  will  be  made  to  these  tables  that  the  ratio  of  increase  used  in  prM)aring 
them  will  not  be  maintained;  that  if  it  were,  the  Japanese  population  of  the  United 
States  in  a  few  hundred  years  would  run  into  billions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ratio  used  will  not  permanently  maintain.  Those 
who  have  made  close  study  of  this  subject  say  that  the  birth  rate  of  a  race  decreases 
with  higher  standards  of  living  and  adaptation  to  western  civilization;  but  they  also 
say  that  in  a  case  of  the  kind  under  consideration  the  invading  race  maintains  a  supe- 
rior birth  rate  at  least  until  the  invaded  race  has  succumbed  through  economic  compe- 
tition or  force  of  arms. 

In  my  tables  there  has  been  used  a  ratio  which  is  only  one-half  of  the  present  ratio 
of  natural  increase  of  the  Japanese  i'n  California.  The  ratio  in  Hawaii  is  about  the 
same  as  in  California.  That  half  ratio,  augmentated  by  immigration,  doubles  thie 
population  in  20  years.  In  Japan  at  present  the  popiJation  without  immigration 
doubles  in  about  50  years,  it  is  said. 

If  the  Japanese  continue  to  come  into  the  United  States  the  rate  of  increase  here 
will  not  drop  to  the  present  standard  of  Japan  for  many  generations,  in  all  probability. 

The  reasons  are  that  90  per  cent  of  those  admitted  here  in  the  past  20  years  were 
between  14  and  44  years  of  age.  They  were  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  with  imported 
"picture  brides,"  and  with  the  incentive  of  citizenship  for  native-born  children 
established  a  high  birth  rate.  The  clearly  defined  policy  of  Japan  in  "peaceful 
penetration"  of  this  country  will  continue  to  send  over  the  same  class  of  immigrants 
who  will  rapidly  reproduce,  and  conditions  here  as  to  land  ownership  and  control 
will  encourage  such  increase.  The  continued  influx  of  this  vigorous  element  alone 
would  maintain  here  a  higher  birth  rate  than  in  Japan;  and  when  the  Japanese  birth 
rate  here  drops  to  the  standard  in  Japan,  or  even  lower,  it  will  still  be  far  above  the 
average  white  birth  rate  here. 

So  that  at  best  all  that  critics  of  these  figures  can  hope  for  is  that  the  final  collapse  of 
the  American  Eepublic  under  the  proposed  percentage  immigration  plan  may  be 
postponed  a  generation  or  two. 

Results  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement  as  now  operated  by  Japan  will  be  slower 
of  attainment,  but  equally  certain  in  the  end. 

That  is  the  situation  which  we  face.     What  is  the  remedy? 
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WB   HAVE  THREE   ALTEBNATIVHS. 

Herbert  Quick  has  properly  sensed  the  importance  of  the  Japanese  problem  to  the 
American  people.  But  he  did  not,  apparently,  have  the  information  which  would 
have  shown  him  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  existing  situation  and  the  danger  that  lies 
either  in  a  continuance  of  present  conditions  or  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  League  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation. 

Those  things  are  made  plain  by  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  this  article  and 
the  three  preceding  ones  published  last  month. 

At  present,  apparently,  there  are  three  alternative  courses  open  to  the  United 
States  in  this  matter.     It  may  either: 

1.  Continue  the  present  arrangement  and  permit  Japan  to  send  us  a  steady  and 
increasing  stream  of  Japanese  labor  under  cover  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  though 
in  flagrant  violation  of  its  express  terms;  or,  . 

2.  Replace  the  gentlemen's  agreement  by  the  Gulick  League  plan  for  restricting 
immigration  upon  a  percentage  basis,  and  incidentally  insuring  Asiatics  admission  to 
the  countrj' as  immigrants  and  citizens  in  a  guaranteed  proportion;  or, 

3.  Cancel  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  and  join  Canada  and  Australia  in  barring 
Japanese  and  all  undesirable  Asiatics  from  citizenship  or  permanent  residence  in 
the  country,  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  white  race  and  American  institutions. 

CONSEQUENCE  OP  THE  PEESENT  PLAN. 

It  has  been  shown  that  under  the  present  plan  the  Japanese  population  in  this 
country  has  multiplied  sixfold  since  1900,  while  the  Chinese  population  has  decreased 
over  one-half;  that  the  Japanese  births  in  California  multiplied  twenty-fold  in  the 
past  12  years;  that  the  Japanese  birth  rate  per  thousand  in  communities  in  that  State 
is  five  times  a  s  great  as  that  of  the  whites;  that  in  industries  and  entire  com m unites 
whites  have  been  displaced  by  Japanese,  who  by  concentration  make  their  numbers 
count;  thi,t  California  sees  ahead  of  her  the  fate  of  Hawaii,  which  already  is  hopelessly 
Japanese ;  that  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  comprise  half  the  total  population  and  more  than 
four  times  that  of  any  other  race,  and  now  dominate  social  and  political  matters,  while 
in  a  comparatively  few  years  they  will  rule  the  territory  by  the  votes  of  native  born 
Japanese,  who  are  not  Americans,  but  Japanese  in  sympathies,  ideals,  and  loyalty; 
that  what  has  happened  in  Hawaii  and  is  steadily  progressing  in  California  will  be 
brought  about  inevitably  in  time  in  other  favored  portions  of  the  United  States  under 
continuance  of  existing  conditions  until  eventually  this  country  becomes  a  province 
of  Japan. 

CONSBaUENCES    UNDER  GULICK  LEAGUE   PLANS. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  second  alternative,  the  Gulick  League  plan,  the  facts  presented 
show  that  it  promises  much  but  performs  little;  that  under  it  the  tide  of  Japanese 
immigration  coming  in  in  gross  violation  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  would  not  be 
lessened  but  would  be  steadily  increased;  that  it  formally  indorses,  as  desirable 
immigrants  and  citizens,  members  of  a  race  which  experience  has  shown  can  not  be 
assimilated  into  our  Nation,  and  which  in  economic  competition  has  driven  the  white 
race  to  the  wall  wherever  the  two  have  met;  and  that  any  indorsement  of  the  plan  by 
intelligent  and  loyal  Americans  must  have  been  given  in  ignorance  of  these  facts 
necessarily.  ' ' 

THE    EXCLUSION  PLAN. 

The  plain  statement  of  the  case  should  remove  either  the  first  or  second  alternative 
course  from  further  serious  consideration  by  the  country.  There  remains,  then,  the 
third  course — cancellation  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  and  absolute  exclusion  for 
the  future  of  Japanese  and  other  undesirable  or  economically  dangerous 'Asiatics, 
either  as  immigrants  or  citizens. 

That  course  certainly  would  prevent  spread  of  the  evil,  so  far  as  spread  thereof  may 
be  legally  or  justly  prevented;  and  it  is  obviously,  as  shown  by  careful  consideration 
of  the  situation,  the  only  method  by  which  any  adequate  remedy  may  be  applied. 

Even  that  remedy  will  fail  to  effect  a  cure  in  Hawaii  for  many  generations,  if  it 
ever  can  be  done,  and  districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  must  bear  for  years  the  burden 
placed  upon  them  by  the  bad  faith  of  Japan,  and  the  blind  complaisance  of  Wash- 
ington. 

As  Herbert  Quick  says,  this  Nation  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  protect  itself  in 
this  way.  There  are  only  two  arguments  that  have  been  or  can  be  offered  against 
it;  and  both  have  been  gently  urged  by  Dr.  Gulick  in  his  campaign,  and  would  have 
been  pressed,  doubtless,  upon  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  had  it,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  made,  held  executive  sessions  on  the  subject. 
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THE   HURT  TO  JAPAN'S  PRIDE. 

One  argument  is  that  such  a  course  would  be  hurtful  to  the  pride  of  Japan,  a  friendly 
nation. 

Japan's  pride  can  be  hurt  only  if  it  insists  on  being  hurt  when  she  demands  and  is 
refused  an  unfair  and  unjust  thing,  and  a  thing  which  she  in  tiu:n  has  fairly  and  justly 
refused  to  other  nations  of  her  own  color — to  wit,  Korea  and  China. 

And  if  she  does  insist  on  feeling  humiliated,  or  so  declares,  shall  we  be  governed 
in  our  conduct  of  this  Nation  by  the  false  pride,  even  of  a  friendly  power,  or  by  the 
unmistalieable  requirements  of  our  own  safety? 

THE   MAILED   FIST. 

The  other  argument  is  that  if  Japan  resents  our  action  in  the  matter  the  peace  of 
the  world  may  be  disturbed,  meaning  that  the  United  States  may  have  to  go  to  war. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  world,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  ceased  to 
accord  to  Japan  everything  she  demands,  just  or  unjust,  under  the  threat,  sometimes 
veiled  and  sometimes  outspoken,  that  otherwise  she  will  not  play  in  our  back  yard, 
and  may  even  throw  bricks  through  our  exposed  windows? 

Wha,t  kind  of  Americanism  is  it  that  demands,  or  suggests,  such  a  humiliating 
national  policy  when  we  are  plainly  in  the  right,  and  when  our  compliance  with 
demands,  or  even  acceptance  of  existing  conditions,  spells  certain  danger  and  pos- 
sible disaster  to  the  American  home  and  American  institutions? 

Herbert  Quick  says,  referring  to  the  countries  of  Asia,  "We  simply  will  not  admit 
immigration  from  those  countries  freely,  no  matter  what  the  consequences. " 

To  which  might  be  added:  "If  there  be  any  American  who,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  as  now  offered  to  the  public,  favors  yielding  to  the  demands  cr  desires 
of  Japan,  whether  presented  formally  through  her  own  representatives  or  in  a  rounda- 
bout way  through  some  of  our  misguided  or  ilusinformed  citizens,  let  him  stand  up 
and  be  counted. " 

The  situation  calls  for  action — action  deliberate  and  tactful,  so  far  as  tact  does  not 
mean  delay  or  diversion  from  the  main  purpose — but,  above  all,  action  prompt  and 
decisive. 

Appendix  B. 

immigration  laws  of  australia,  canada,  and  new  zealand. 

September  11,  1919. 
Memorandum  from  State  library. 

Inclosed  is  material  requested  on  restriction  on  Asiatic  immigration  in  Australia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 

We  have  not  in  official  form  the  1919  amendments  to  the  Canadian  Chinese  immi- 
gration act,  but  have  written  to  Ottawa  for  copies  and  will  advise  you  upon  their 
receipt. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson, 

State  Librarian. 


California  State  Library, 
Law  and  Legislative  Reference  Department, 

September  jn,  1919. 

EESTRICTIONS  on  ASIATIC  IMMIGRATION  IN  AUSTRALIA,   CANADA,    AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

1.  Australia: 

a.  General. — With  a  view  to  the  restriction  of  Asiatic  imm^ation,  the  immigration 
of  the  following  immigrants  is  prohibited: 

"(a)  Any  person  who  fails  to  pass  the  dictation  test.  That  is  to  say,  who,  where  an 
officer  dictates  to  him  not  less  than  50  words  in  any  prescribed  language,  fails  to 
write  them  out  in  that  language  in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

"No  regulation  prescribing  any  language  or  languages  shall  have  any  force  until 
it  has  been  laid  before  both  houses  of  the  Parliament  for  30  days,  and,  before  or 
after  the  expiration  of  such  30  days,  both  houses  of  the  Parliamenfby  a  resolution 
of  which  notice  has  been  given,  have  agreed  to  such  regulation."  (Stats.,  1902-1905, ' 
pp.  426-427.) 
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No  specific  restrictions  other  than  the  above  are  placed  on  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

6.  Contract  immigrants.— The  contract  immigrants  act,  1905  (Stats.,  1905,  No.  19), 
regulates  the  admission  of  immigrants  under  cohtracT;  to  perform  manual  labor.  Con- 
tracts must  be  in  writing,  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  some  person  named  and  resident 
in  Australia.  They  are  subject  to  ministerial  approval,  which  may  be  withheld  if 
the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  either 
as  affecting  an  industrial  dispute,  or  as  to  the  conditions  of,  and  standards  prevailing 
in,  local  industry.  It  may  be  withheld,  also,  it  there  is  insufficient  evidence  of  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  worker  of  equal  skill  and  ability  within  the  commonwealth. 
This  latter  provision  is  not  applicable  to  contract  immigrants  who  are  British  subjects, 
bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  descended  from  a  British  subject  there  bom;  nor 
does  the  act  apply  to  domestic  servants  and  personal  attendants  accompanying  their 
employers.     (N.  S.  W.  Yearbook,  1916,  p.  804.) 

2.  Canada: 

a.  Chinese. — Every  person  of  Chinese  origin,  irrespective  of  allegiance,  shall  pay 
into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada,  on  entering  Canada,  at  the  port  or  place 
of  entry,  a  tax  of  $500,  except  the  following  persons,  who  shall  be  exempt  from  such 
payment,  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  Members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.     *    *    * 

(6)  The  children  born  in  Canada  of  parents  of  Chinese  origin  and  who  have  left 
Canada  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  on  substantiating  their  identity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  controller  at  the  port  or  place  where  they  seek  to  enter  op  their 
return. 

(c)  (1)  Merchants,  their  wives  and  minor  children.  (2)  The  wives  and  minor 
children  of  clergymen.  (3)  Tourists.  (4)  Men  of  science.  (5)  (subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  governor  in  council)  Duly 
certified  teachers;  who  shall  substantiate  their  status  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
troller, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister,  or  who  are  bearers  of  certificates  of 
identity,  or  other  similar  documents  issued  by  the  Government  or  by  a  recognized 
official  or  representative  of  the  Government  whose  subjects  they  are,  specifying 
their  occupation  and  their  object  in  coming  into  Canada.     *    *    * 

(d)  A  student  of  Chinese  origin  who  upon  first  entering  Canada  has  substantiated 
his  status  as  such  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  controller,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
minister,  and  who  is  the  bearer  of  a  certificate  of  identity,  or  other  similar  document 
issued  by  the  Government  or  a  recognized  official  or  representative  of  the  government 
whose  subject  he  is,  and  who  at  the  time  satisfies  the  controller  that  he  is  entering 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  higher  education  in  one  of  the  recognized  uni- 
versities or  in  some  other  educational  institution  approved  by  the  governor  in  council 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  who  afterwards  furnishes  the  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  student  in  such  university  or  educational  institution 
for  a  period  of  one  year  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  tax  paid  by  him  upon 
his  entry  into  Canada.     (Rev.  Stats.,  1906,  chap.  95;  7-8  Edw.  VII,  chap.  14.) 

(Note. — ^The  Chinese  immigration  act  was  amended  in  1919  to  apply  more  generally 
than  to  Chinese.  An  unofficial  summary  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  (August,  1919, 
p.  196)  includes  the  following  changes:  The  barring  of  all  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
from  Asia.  To  admit  only  such  people  as  can  be  readily  absorbed  and  assimilated. 
To  abolish,  possibly,  the  head  tax  on  Chinese  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  Government  to  admit  only  limited  numbers.) 

3.  New  Zealand: 

a.  Oeneral. — Prohibited  immigrants  include  the  following: 

(a)  Any  person  other  than  of  British  or  Irish  birth  and  parentage  who,  when  asked 
so  to  do  by  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act  by  the  governor,  fails  to  himself  write 
out  and  sign,  in  the  presence  of  such  officer,  in  any  European  language,  an  application 
in  the  form  numbered  (2)  in  the  second  schedule  hereto,  or  in  such  other  form  as  the 
minister  of  internal  affairs  from  titae  to  time  directs: 

Provided  that  any  person  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  such  officer  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  shall  make  such  inquiry  as  he  thinks 
fit,  and  his  decision  thereon  shall  be  final.     (Citation  Con.  Stats.,  1908,  v.  2,  p.  714.) 

b.  Chinese.^-A  poll  tax  of  .£100  is  levied  on  every  Chinese  immigrant. 

The  number  of  Chinese  wliich  a  ship  may  bring  is  limited  to  one  for  every  200  tons 
of  tonnage. 

Exceptions:  Chinese  duly  accredited  to  New  Zealand  by  the  Government  of  China, 
or  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Government,  on  any  special  mission 
(Con.  Stats.,  1908,  vol.  2,  p.  717.)  ,  y    y     ».i 
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Committee  on  Immigration, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thwrsday,  October  9, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  11.15  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.  E,.  5212,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Dallinger  on  June  7,  1919.  Our  colleague  is  here  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to.  have  a  statement  from  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FREDERICK  W.  DALIINGER,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  that  your  committee 
was  framing  a  bill  that  would  meet  a  great  many  of  the  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war;  that  you  probably  would  not  report  many  of 
these  bills  separately,  but  that  you  very  likely  would  incorporate  a 
number  of  them  in  a  sort  of  an  omnibus  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
after  we  have  secured  the  desired  information. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  The  bill  introduced  by  me  is  H.  R.  5212,  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  read  it : 

[H.  R.  5212,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.]  ' 

A  BILL  To  amend  section  4  of  tlie  act  of  Jvine  29,  1906,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9, 
1918,  relative  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  serving  in  the  forces  of  the  Allies  during 
the  present  war. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  paragraph  12  of  section  4  of 
the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  as^amended  by  the  act  "of  May  9,  1918,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Any  person  who,  having  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  entered  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  any  country  at  war  with  a  country  with  which  the,  United  States  is  now  at 
war,  during  said  war,  and  shall  have  terminated  his  service  creditably  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  within  six  months  thereafter,  may  file  his 
petition  for  naturalization  within  two  years  after  the  termination  of  said  war, 
and  his  service  of  any  oath  or  obligation  taken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  said  service  shall  not  be  construed  as  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
Ms  residence  in  the  United  States,  or  the  particular  State,  Territory,  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  otherwise  invalidating  his  said  declaration  of  intention, 
except  that  the  time  limitations  provided  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  said  petition. 

"And  it  is  further  provided  that  any  alien  resident  in  the  United  States  who 
entered  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  such  country  during  the  said  war 
and  ended  his  service  creditably  and  returned  to  the  United  States  within  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  said  war  shall  not,  by  reason  of  eaid  service 
or  any  oath  or  obligation  taken  for  the  purpose  of  entering  said  service,  lose 
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his  continuity  of  residence  acquired  in  the  United  States  prior  to  and  including 
such  term  of  service  if  he  shall  take  steps  toward  naturalization  within  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  said  war. 

_  "And  It  is  further  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  a  person  who  has  filed 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
has  filed  his  petition  for  naturalization  two  years  thereafter  as  provided  by 
law,  shall  have  entered  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  country  at  war 
with  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  now  at  war,  during  said  war, 
and  shall  have  terminated  his  service  creditably  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  within  six  months  thereafter,  his  service  and  any  oath  or  obligation 
taken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  entering  said  service  shall  not  be  construed 
as  interrupting  the  continuity  of  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
particular  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  or  otherwise  Invalidating 
his  said  declaration  of  intention  or  his  said  petition  for  naturalization." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  to  the  existing  law  is  simply  this : 
It  simply  provides  that  a  man  who  was  an  alien,  who  had  filed  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen  before  the 
war,  who  entered  the  service  of  any  of  our  Allies — because  this  was 
done  in  most  cases ;  in'  practically  all  cases  before  we  came  into  the 
war — who  went  into  the  English  Army  or  the  French  Army,  and 
who  has  returned  to  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  same  status 
that  he  had  before. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Now,  you  would  have  a  man  who  left  the  United 
States  with  his  first  papers  come  into  some  certain  privileges  on  his 
return,  provided  he  left  on  or  before  such  a  date,  would  you  not? 
You  would  have  to  fix  the  date,  certainly  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  a  man  might  have  left  one  day  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  the  war  with  first  papers  that  he  held 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Well,  the  object  that  I  had  in  mind  was  that  men 
who  had  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens, 
who  fought  in  the  ^av  on  our  side,  with  any  of  the  aUied  countries, 
should  not  lose  anything  by  it;  that  is  to  say,  that  continuity  of 
residence  should  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  stayed  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Knutson.  The  same  as  we  apply  our  homestead  law  ? 

Mr.  Dallingek.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  of  this  kind  all  over  the  country.  We  know  men  who 
went  to  the  English  Army,  who  went  to  the  French  Army,  who  went 
to  the  Polish  Army  that  was  organized  to  go  over  there,  and  men  who 
went  into  the  Italian  Army.  The  idea  is  that  those  men  should  not 
lose  any  of  their  rights;  They  had  declared  their  intention  of  be- 
coming American  citizens  and  they  fought  on  our  side  in  the  war 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  those  men  will  make  desirable  citizens  and 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  begin  all  over  again.  Of  course, 
without  such  a  provision  as  this,  those  men  who  had  declared  their 
intention  would  be  obliged  to  declare  their  intention  again  in  order 
to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  You  want  to  provide  continuity  ? 

Mr.  Dallingee.  I  want  to  provide  that  they  shall  not  lose  any- 
thing by  the  fact  that  they  went  into  the  Army  of  one  of  the  allied 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  presume  that  a  man  has  been  here  with  his 
first  papers  for  10  years  and  never  exercised  his  right  to  complete  his 
citizenship ;  he  had  lived  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  he 
left  the  country,  and  your  idea  is  that  he  having  returned  to  the 
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United  States  should  have  the  privilege  of  stepping  up  to  the  counter 
and  receiving  full  citizenship? 

Mr.  Daimnger.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  I  understand  that,  supposing  the  Italian  went 
back  and  fought  under  the  Italian  flag  rather  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  that  he  should  receive  citizenship  when  he  returns  to  this 
country? 

Mr.  DaiiLingee.  No  ;  but  it  does  not  say  that.  It  simply  says  that 
he  shall  not  lose  anything  by  his  service  5  he  will  have  to  go  and  com- 
plete the  proceedings  by  ming  his  petition.  He  doesnx  become  a 
citizen  ipso  facto. 

The  Chaieman.  He  would  if  he  has  resided  here  a  sufficient  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  He  would  have  to  file  his  petition  and  that  takes 
about  six  months. 

The  CHAiEMAiir.  About  90  days. 

Mr.  Dalungee.  It  frequently  takes  a  year  with  us  in  Boston  before 
the  case  is  finally  reached  and  tried. 

Mr.  Box.  Isn't  the  fact  that  he  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
mother  country  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  that  country  ?    I  am  just  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Yes ;  but  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  Chaieman.  He  makes  his  declaration  and  then  he  returns  to 
the  service  of  Jiis  mother  country. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Of  course,  the  men  to  whom  this  first  paragraph 
applies  are  men  still  subjects  of  a  foreign  country;  they  have  simply 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens;  then  the 
war  broke  out  against  the  German  military  autocracy  that  was 
seeking  to  conquer  the  world  by  force,  and  they  enlisted  under  the 
flag  of  their  mother  country  and  fought  for  our  cause. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  regarded  all  the  time  a.s  nationals 
of  their  mother  countries  ? 

Mr.  Dallingee.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  called  to  the  colors. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Now  they  come  back  here,  instead  of  staying  in 
their  mother  country,  saying :  "  We  always  intended  to  become  citi- 
zens of  America,  but  we  thought  it  our  duty,  the  United  States  not 
having  gone  into  the  war,  to  go  and  fight  with  our  own  country-^ 
the  only  way  that  we  could  fight  until  this  country  went  into  the 
war."  We  simply  say  that  those  men  ought  not  to  lose  any  of  their 
rights ;  that  they  ought  to  be  in  just  the  same  position  as  if  they  had 
stayed,  seeing  that  they  were  fighting  in  the  same  cause  that  we 
were  fighting. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  just  what  you  propose.  This  bill  pro- 
vides: -  » 

Any  person  who,  haviitg  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  entered  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any 
country  at  war  with  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  now  at  war, 
during  said  war,  and  shall  have  terminated  his  service  creditably  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  within  six  months  thereafter. 

Within  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  his  period  of  service. 
That  time  has  elapsed,  has  it  not?     I  understand  that  there  are 
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hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Italian  nationals  who  were  in  the  United 
States  either  with  first  papers  or  not  now  clamoring  at  our  passport 
agencies  in  Naples  or  elsewhere  for  vise  of  passports  to  let  them 
return  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  This  only  applies  to  those  who  have  actually  re- 
turned. 

The  Chairman.  But  won't  the  six  months  have  elapsed  before  they 
return  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  could  not  come  back,  because  there  were  no  ships 
to  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Hostilities  actually  came  to  a  close  on  November  11. 

Mr.  Box,  But  his  service  did  not  terminate  then. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  It  may  have  terminated  on  November  11  and  it 
may  not. 

Mr.  Dalungee.  But  this  bill,  gentlemen,  will  not  apply  to  the  case 
you  speak  of.  They  must  have  returned  to  this  country.  I  am  only 
saying  that,  where  they  have  actually  come  back,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  that  they  were  when  they  went  away. 

The  Chaieman.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is,  if  we 
pass  a  law  of  this  kind  it  will  need  to  be  amended  to  take  care  of 
others. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Of  course,  that  is  within  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  that  if  it  so  desires. 

The  Chaieman.  If  we  adopt  the  principle. 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Personally,  I  don't  see  why,  if  these  men  want  to 
come  back  and  carry  out  their  intention  of  becoming  American  citi- 
zens, they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
men  would  make  desirable  American  citizens.  They  fought  for  us 
and  with, us. 

The  Chaieman.  The  point  I  make  is  this:  A  man  may  not  have 
been  released  from  military  service  with  Italy,  for  example,  within 
six  months.  Technically  such  men  are  in  their  former  status  as 
aliens  after  they  are  over  there  and  have  fought  with  their  Govern- 
ments. Now,  this  further  provides  that  he  may  take  steps  toward 
naturalization  within  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Do  you  mean  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty? 

Mr.  Dallingee.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  construction. 

Mr.  Knutson.  You  would  not  leave  anything  under  this  bill  to 
the  discretion  of  the  immigration  officials? 

Mr.  Dallingee.  No;  I  have  not  provided  for  that.  I  did  not 
want  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  this  committee  in  re- 
gard to  immigration.  I  only  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  num- 
bers of  these  men  who  actually  have  returned.  There  were  a  great 
many  men  who  went  into  the  Canadian  Army  and  who  have  now 
returned  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Dallinger?  Did  you  mean 
to  do  more  than  to  remove  the  effect  of  their  absence?  Did  you 
mean  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  proving  their  desirability 
as  citizens  and  all  those  other  things  now  required? 

Mr.  Dallingee.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  simply  that  the  time  that 
they  were  away  shall  not  be  counted  against  them  and  they  won't 
have  to  begin  all  over  again.  You  see  without  such  a  provision  as 
this  they  would  have  to  begin  and  file  their  declaration  of  intention. 
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Whatever  they  have  done  in  the  past  is  wiped  out  now  by  the  fact 
that  they  left  this  country. 

The  Chaieman.  If  a  man  was  in  this  country  with  first  papers 
and  returned,  we  will  say,  to  Italy,  and  fought  as  a  national  of 
Italy  and  had  both  legs  shot  off  and  both  arms  and  lost  the  sight  of 
both  eyes,  making  him  a  dependent  on  either  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment or  upon  charity,  under  this  provision,  would  he  be  entitled 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  receive  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Dalungee.  Not  unless  your  immigration  laws  allow  him, to 
come  back.  / 

The  Chaikman.  Wouldn't  this  supersede  these  laws? 

Mr.  Daujngee.  I  don't  understand  it  so.  It  doesn't  give  him 
any  right  to  come  back ;  it  says  if  he  has  come  back.  It  says :  "  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  within  six  months  thereafter."  In 
other  words,  unless  the  immigration  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
allow  that  man  to  return  within  six  months  after  the  signing  of 
peace,  this  act  does  not  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Suppose,  Mr.  Dallinger,  that  he  had  returned 
to  this  country  and  he  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  as  a  re- 
sult of  shell  shock,  we  will  say,  complete  nervous  prostration. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  If  he  didn't  fight  in  the  American  Army,  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  aiiy  pension. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  But  he  would  be  entitled  to  citizenship  and  would 
become  a  public  charge.  That  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  is  driving  at. 
He-  could  go  into  court  and  get  his  second  papers  in  spite  of  any- 
thing that  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Box.  He  could  if  he  filled  the  other  requisites  of  citizenship. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  bill  does  not  relieve  him  of  the  burden 
of  proving  the  facts  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  citizenship 
had  he  remained  in  the  United  States  all  the  time.  If  he  is 
vicious  or  un-American  or  has  any  of  those  things  that  would  dis- 
qualify him,  these  qualifications  wou^d  still  apply,  as  I  understand 
it.  . 

Mr.  Knutson.  Suppose  a  man  came  in  here  and  he  had,  we  will 
say,  18  months  left  in  which  to  complete — ^before  he  could  complete 
all  the  formalities  of  becoming  a  citizen,  the  same  man  I  was  re- 
ferring to — ^he  had  served  18  months  abroad;  under  this  bill  he 
would  be  credited  with  such  service  and  he  could  immediately, 
by  the  passage  of  this  act,  go  to  the  court  and  demand  his  second 
papers,  and  there  isn't  anything  in  here  that  could  stop  him.  Isn't 
that  right,  Mr.  Dallinger? 

Mr.  Box.  I  understand  that  this  only  relieves  him  of  the  effect 
of  his  absence  and  not  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  A  provision  could  be  added.  All  the  provisions 
of  the  naturalization  law'  apply  to  him,  and  if  he  was  physically 
unfit,  how  could  he  return  to  the  United  States  under  our  immi- 
gration laws? 

Mr.  Knutson.  Well,  there  are  boys  now  that  are  developing, 
as  a  result  of  the  war — that  are  breaking  down.  The  excitement 
held  them  up,  and  now  they  are  breaking  down.  The  reaction  has 
taken  place  now,  so  far  as  their  nerves  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  But  so  fa,r  as  the  public  charge  is  concerned,  the 
passage  of  this  would  not  make  any  difference.    If  one  of  these  na- 
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tionals  comes  back  and  your  immigration  laws  allow  him  to  come 
back,,  and  he  develops  some  disease  which  may  have  been  caused  by 
his  service  in.  one  of  the  allied  armies,  regardless  of  this  provision, 
whether  you  pass  this  bill  or  not,  he  becomes  a  public  charge. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Suppose  he  has  imbibed  while  abroad  anarchistic 
doctrines? 

Mr.  Daujinger.  Well,  but  your  naturalization  law  takes  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  Knutson.  He  has  got  to  pass  all  that  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Damjcnger.  Yes;  he  is  not  entitled  to  anything  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  before. 

Mr.  Box.  It  doesn't  change  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalungee.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Welty.  Now  section  3  of  the  act  of  1917  provides  this — and 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Dallinger  intended  to  supersede  this  section — 

The  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States :  All  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane 
persons,  persons  who  have  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time 
previously,  persons  of  constitutional  and  psychopathic  inferiority,  persons  ad- 
dicted to  chronic  alcoholism,  paupers,  professional  beggars,  vagrants,  persons 
infected  with  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  persons  having  a  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous disease 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Now  if  I  make  myself  plain,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
first  paragraph  simply  provides  that  where  an  alien  had  declared  his 
intention  before  he  left  this  country,  he  shall  not  lose  anything  in 
the  way  of  continuity  and  can  go  ahead  and  complete  his  naturaliza- 
tion, provided  he  complies  with  the  laws ;  and  under  that  he  has  got 
to  pass  the  immigration  regulations  and  get  back  into  this  country. 

Now  the  second  paragraph  is  a  little  different  provision.  This 
provides  that  an  alien  who  never  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  may 
file  his  declaration,  provided  he  has  gone  into  the  service  of  the 
allies  and  has  returned  to  this  country.  It  provides  that  he  may 
file  a  declaration  within  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
and^he  shall  not  lose  any  of  his  continuity  of  residence;  whatever 
time  he  spent  in  this  country 'shall  be  counted  in  his  favor.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  two  years  between  his  declaration  of  intention 
and  the  time  he  can  petition  for  his  final  papers.  In  other  words, 
here  is  a  man  who  is  an  alien.  He  never  had  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  an  American  citizen;  the  war  breaks  out  and  he  goes 
back  and  fights,  we  will  say,  in  the  Italian  Army,  in  the  English 
Army,  or  in  the  French  Army,  and  he  then  comes  back  to  this  coun- 
try. He  is  allowed  to  come  back  by  the  immigration  ofiicials,  and 
he  then  shall  have  a  right  to  file  his  declaration  of  intentiod  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen  and  complete  his  naturalization  after  the 
two-year  period ;  and  that  his  residence  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
counted  in  his  favor. 

In  other  words,  if  he  had  been  here  three,  years  previous  to  the 
time  he  left,  and  he  comes  back  and  files  his  declaration  of  intention,- 
and  the  two  years  provided  by  the  statute ,  between  the  first  and 
second  papers  elapses,  and  he  files  his  papers  and  after  90  days' 
investigation  he  is  shown  to  be  a  proper  citizen  and  he  is  given  his 
final  papers.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  bureau  of  investigation  to 
investigate  all  these  cases  and  find  out  whether  a  man  has  got  an- 
archistic tendencies. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  look  at  this  provision: 

And'it  is  further  provided  that  any  alien  resident  in  the  United  States  who 
«ntered  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  such  country — 

That  means  our  allies. 
Mr.  Dalunger.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman  (reading)  : 
during  the  said  war. 

That  means  the  entire  period  of  the  war  from  1914  until  the 
armistice,  so  we  would  include  therein  Russia.  That  would  provide 
for  a  large  number  of  men  who  went  from  the  United  States  to 
fight  in  some  Eussian  Army.  Where  would  we  be  able  to  differ- 
•entiate  as  to  ^hat  was  the  Eussian  Axmj  with  the  Allies  ?  Would 
it  end  with  the  Czar's  Army,  Kerensky's  Army,  or  would  it  come  on 
down  to  ithe  present  army? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Well,  I  don't  suppose 

Mr.  Knutson  (interposing).  Then  you  would  have  to  differentiate 
between  Eussian  Poles  and  Finns  as  against  the  Eussians  proper  in 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Kerensky's  government,  because 
with  the  fall  of  Kerensky  all  military  operations  ceased  on  the 
■eastern  front. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  bill  provides  that  the  man  is 
back  in  the  country.    We  don't  want  to  lose  sight  of  that. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  As  I  have  said  before  in  reference  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  bill,  he  must  have  returned  to  this  country.  If 
he  is  not  a  desirable  man  he  won't  pass  the  immigration  inspection 
in  the  first  place,  and  he  won't  pass  the  court  in  the  second  place. 
These  men  that. this  bill  covers  have  got  to  run  the  whole  gauntlet; 
they  have  got  to  get  back  into  the  country ;  they  have  got  to  pass 
our  strict  immigration  laws,  whatever  the  immigration  laws  are, 
and  then  they  have  got  to  file  their  petition,  which  is  referred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  there  investigated,  and  their  wit- 
nesses are  investigated  to  find  out  what  kind  of  men  they  are,  and 
so  forth;  and  then  they  have  got  to  pass  the  judge  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion court.  In  othpr  words,  they  have  got  to  run  this  whole  gauntlet, 
and  if  they  are  not  desirable  citizens  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
makes  them  citizens.  All  this  bill  provides  is  that  their  residence 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  counted  just  as  if  they  had  not  left 
the  United  States.  That  is  all.  This  says  that  they  can  file  a 
declaration  of  intention  after  they  come  back,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  como  back,  and  if  they  come  back  within  six  months  after  the 
war,  and  then  at  the  end  "of  two  years  they  can  file  their  petition  for 
naturalization,  and  if  they  have  been  here  the  whole  five  years  re- 
(jiiired  by  the  statute,  that  counts  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
that  will  likely  be  affected  ? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Of  course,  I  am  only  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  New  England.  There  are,  I  should  say,  a  very  large  niimber  of 
people  in  New  England  who  would  be  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Knxttson.  Do  they  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  No  ;  I  should  not  say  so.  I  should  say  thousands. 
Most  of  them  went  to  Canada  and  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  people  from  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Dallingee.  Yes.  The  case  of  native  American  boys  has  al- 
ready been  covered  by  Congressman  Rogers's  bill.  Mr.  [Rogers  in-, 
troduced  a  bill,  and  I  think  your  committee  reported  it,  pro-viding 
for  a  great  many  American  boys  before  we  went  into  the  war  who 
went  up  and  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army,  and,  of  course,  they 
had  to  take  allegiance  to  the  King  and  they  lost  their  citizenship, 
and  we  passed  the  bill  to  save  them. 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  were  thousands  of  them  along  the  entire 
border.     There  were  probably  3,000  from  my  State  alone. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  of  these  men 
that  this  bill  affects  were  men  living  right  alongside  of  those  boys, 
but  you  know  there  was  always  a  hesitation  and  a  reluctance  r  on 
the  plirt  of  many  of  our  people  who  came  from  Canada  and  from 
England  and  Scotland  to  give  up  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  just  make  that  clear.  They  wanted  to 
maintain  allegiance  to  their  King,  but  they  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  for  the  privileges  and  benefits  accruing  therefrom  ? 

Mr.  Daulingee.  No  ;  I  think  it  was  more  of  a  sentiment.  As  long 
as  Queen  Victoria  lived,  the  sentiment  was  very  much  stronger  than 
it  was  after  she  died.  After  she  died  a  great  many  more  became  citi- 
zens. They  were  here  and  they  were  public-spirited  men.  I  know  a 
great  many  of  them.  They  contributed  to  everything  that  made  the 
community  better,  but  they  were  slow  to  take  out  their  papers.  The 
children  of  these  men  became  American  citizens  by  birth,  and  they 
were  good  Americans,  but  the  old  folks  put  it  off.  Many  of  them 
I  would  start  to  get  their  papers  and  then  they  would  not  complete 
I  their  naturalizaition. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  a  result  of  that  viewpoint  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  generally,  Germans,  Canadians,  British,  and  all  others,  we 
have  the  situation  in  the  United  States  that  one  person  in  ten  living 
here  is  not  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Now,  since  this  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  taken 
place  and  these  men  have  fought,  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  become 
citizens  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Their  patriotism  has  been 
stimulated.  They  went  into  the  English  army  and  the  French  army 
because 'we  had  not  gone  ini|o  the  war.  They  fought  on  our  side; 
'they  did  their  part  to  win  the  victory,  and  now  they  say :  "  We  want 
to  become  American  citizens.  We  want  to  complete  our  citizenship 
under  the  first  paragraph,"  or,  "We  want  to  Start  in  and  become 
American  citizens  under  the  second  paragraph."  And  all  I  am  ask- 
ing for  is  that  their  absence  shall  not  be  counted  against  them ;  that 
they  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  they  would  be  in  if  they  had  not 
gone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  inclined,  those  who  have 
returned,  to  await  the  hope  of  legislation  such  as  this  and  therefore 
not  start  again  with  their  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  I  am  sure  they  will  go  through  with  it.  I  think 
they  mean  business. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  The  Chairman  means  to  initiate.  Do  you  think 
they  will  initiate  proceedings  anew  to  become  citizens  without  wait- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  ? 
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Mr.  Dallinger.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  applying  for  first  papers  now  ? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Yes;  they  are;  and  they  find  that  they  run  up 
against  the  law ;  thalt  they  have  got  to  start  all  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  make  the  start,  do  they? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Oh,  certainly;  in  other  words,  the  point  is  here: 
Supposing — ^I  will  put  it  this  way — supposing  these  men  had  not 
gone  into  any  army ;  supposing  they  had  stayed  here ;  then  they  would 
not  have  lost  any  rights;  their  residence  would  still  have  counted. 
Now  why  should  they  be  penalized  by  the  fact  that  they  actually 
fought  in  an  army  fighting  for  the  same  cause  that  our  Army  was 
fighting  for  ? 

,Mr.  Welty.  Especially  since  this  country  encourage  the  petum  of 
these  boys  to  their  own  country.  We  had  treaties  between  all  these 
countries  permitting  them  to  take  their  own  citizens  back  for  army 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dallinger,  will  you  undertake  to  secure  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  such  statistics  as  are  available  as 
to  those  who  left  this  country  to  fight  for  other  countries,  and  hand 
it  in  to  the  committee  and  let  it  be  placed  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Now  the  third  paragraph  simply  provides  that  aliens  who  have 
filed  a  declaration  of  intention,  or  who  have  petitioned  for  naturali- 
zation, shall  not  lose  continuity  of  service.  It  might  perhaps  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  seemed  to  me  it  Would  be  better  to  add  that,  so  there 
would  not  be  any  question  abont  it ;  that  neither  one  of  these  classes 
should  lose  their  rights.  I  think  probably  it  may  be  covered  in  the 
first  two  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Box.  This  last  is  intended  to  make  sure  that  you  include  those 
who  filed  application  for  naturalization? 

Mr.  Dallinger.  Where  a  person  has  filed  declaration  of  intention, 
or  has  filed  petition  for  naturalization  two  years  after.  You  see,  the 
first  one  applies  only  to  those  who  declared  their  intention,  and  it 
says  that  they  shall  be  in  the  same  position  they  were  before,  and  go 
ahead  and  complete  it.  The  second  paragraph  provides  that  they 
may  file  their  declaration  after  they  get  back,  within  two  years  after 
they  get  back,  if  they  return  within  six  months,  and  go  ahead  and 
complete  it. 

The  third  paragraph  provides  that  where  they  have  filed  their 
declaration  of  intention  or  their  petition,  or  both,  that  their  con- 
tinuity of  service  shall  not  be  affected.  That  is  sort  of  a  blanket  para- 
graph that  makes  everything  absolutely  sure  that  they  shall  not  lose 
any  rights.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  glad  to  have  had  your  state- 
ment, and  if  your  bill  is  brought  into  and  made  a  part  of  an  omnibus 
bUl,  we  will  very  likely  call  you  again. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration"  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday ^  October  H,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  met 
this  morning  to  hea,r  Mr.  Welty,  our  colleague  on  the  committee,  con- 
cerning his  bill,  H.  R.  3911,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
Americanization  of  aliens.    The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  registration  and  Americanization  of  aliens. 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  nat- 
uralization of  aliens  and  teaching  the  basic  principles  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  each  and  every  alien  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  annually, 
on  or  before  January  1,  1920,  pay  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  or  his 
■officially  designated  representative,  the  sum  of  $1,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be 
used  to  defray  in  part  or  in  full  all  of  the  expenses  in  conducting  public-school 
classes :  Provided,  That  each  alien  shall  be  relieved  from  they  payments  herein 
mentioned  after  five  annual  payments  and  the  filing  of  a  certificate  with  the 
•Comfliissioner  of  Naturalization,  issued  by  the  school  authorities  where  he  re- 
sides, showing  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  American  history  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  alien  within  the  United  States  on  the  date  this  act  takes 
effect  shall,  within  sixty  days,  register  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  of 
record  in  the  county  having  jurisdiction  of  naturalization  in  which  he  resides. 
Thereafter,  whenever  said  alien  removes  from  said  county  he  shall,  within  thirty 
days,  procure  from  said  clerk  a  certificate  of  removal  and  shall  file  said  certifi- 
■cate  with  the  clerk  of  the  courts  of  record  having  jurisdiction  of  naturalization 
in  the  county  in  which  he  removes.  For  each  registration  or  issue  of  a  certifi- 
cate said  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  25  cents.  The  Commissioner  General 
■of  Immigration  shall  supply  said  clerks  with  books  of  entry  and  the  appropri- 
ate blanks  to  enable  them  properly  to  perform  their  duties  under  this  section : 
Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  those  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
defective  nor  to  Government  officers  and  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  alien  who  violates  or  fails  to  obser-(re  any  provision  of  this 
act,  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  sickness,  mental  or  physical  disability,  or 
other  like  unavoidable  cause,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United 
States  and  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into 
■custody  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  19  and  20  of  the  act 
pt  February  5,  1917,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to 
and  the  residence  of  aliens  within  the  United  States." 

Sec  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
deetned  necessary  and  appropriate  to  place  this  act  in  full  force  and  operation, 
Including  special  rules  for  the  application  hereof  to  the  cases  of  aliens  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  or  through  contiguous  foreign  territory  and  aliens 
•entering  there  or  elsewhere  for  temporary  stay  or  at  frequent  intervals,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  regular  occupations,  vocations,  or  avocations. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced  on  and  after  January 
19,  1920. 
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Mr.  Welty.  That  ought  to  be  January  1.    That  is  a  misprint. 

The  Chairman.  1920? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Welty,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  P.  WEITY,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Welty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  and  was  asked  what  com- 
mittees I  wanted  to  be  a  member  of,  I  requested  that  I  be  placed  on 
this  committee.  It  seems  as  though  some  matters  had  come  under 
my  observation  while  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  special 
counsel,  that  made  me  feel  that  this  Government  had  not  taken  care 
of  its  aliens  as  ihey  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  know  that  most 
of  our  aliens  who  come  to  this  land  of  ours,  come  here  with  a  view 
of  remaining  here.  They  want  to  raise  their  children  here,  and  they 
want  to  be  buried  here.  There  is  another  class  who  come  here  only 
to  exploit  our  resources.  I  realize  that,  on  first  blush,  this  is  a 
drastic  proposition  to  require  these  aliens  to  register  during  their 
alienage,  and  to  require  them  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $1  during 
that  time.  However  the  amount  is  only  $5,  and  they  would  receive 
the  advantage  of  schooling  that  they  could  procure  if  this  bill  were 
enacted  into  law. 

My  parents  came  to  this  country  with  their  grandparents.  My 
mother  was  2  years  of  age  when  her  grandfather  brought  her  from 
Alsace.  My  father  was  in  his  teens  when  he  was  brought  to  this 
land.  My  mother  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  American  schools, 
because  she  was  under  6  j^ears  of  age  when  her  grandfather  took 
not  only  his  children  but  his  ^andchildren  as  well,  and  all  of  them 
came  here  to  stay,  and  helped  to  clear  the  forests  of  northwest  Ohio ; 
where  he  shot  the  wolf  from  the  cabin  door. 

Now,  here  is  what  occurred  on  my  father's  side,  and  it  is  true  in 
every  instance.  Father  never  received  the  benefits  of  the  common 
schools  of  America,  because  I  think  he  was  about  14  years  old 
when  he  came  with  his  parents.  He  went  to  school  one  or  two  days, 
but  when  he  had  to  attend  classes  with  children  6,  7,  or  8  years  of 
age,  and  they  laughed  at  him  because  he  did  not  know  his  letters, 
he  left  school.  He  acquired  an  education  in  the  English  language 
through  his  own  industry,  and  I  remember  when  a  youngster  I  was 
going  to  school  he,  himself,  was  studyiag  his  English  letters.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  charge  these  aliens  at  the  port  $8  per 
head,  we  ought  at  least  expend  this  money,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  money  for  their  benefit.  In  addition  to  that,  we  charge  the 
alien  $1  for  his  application,  and  $4  for  his  certificate. 

Mr.  Siegel.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  we  have  got  $8,000,000  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes ;  the  surplus  these  aliens  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Above  all  the  expenses,  up  to  date.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  got  $400,000  for  the  last  three  years  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion, above  aU  expenses. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization,  since  I  am  on  that  phase  of  it.  Up  to  date  the 
amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  since  the  bureau  was  formed,  from 
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June  30,  1907,  to  June  30,  1919,  by  these  aliens  for  naturalization 
was  $4,637,755.38.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation and  the  Department  of  Justice  for  these  aliens  to  help  them 
along  during  that  time  was  only  $4,109,321.59,  so  we  have  in  the 
Treasury  a  balance  received  from  naturalization  fees  alone  of 
$528,433.79.  This  is  in  addition  to  what  we  receive  from  every  alien, 
$8  per  head  when  he  comes  to  this  country.  Now,  what  are  we 
doing 

Mr.  Box.  What  has  been  the  expense  of  supervising  their  admis- 
sion?    What  balance-  is  to  their  credit? 

Mr.  SrEGEL.  Over  $8,000,000  now  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  have  at  least  that  sum  in  the  Treasury.  W©  have 
been  collecting  fees  from  these  people,  and  the  result  of  our  neglect 
is  probably  best  shown  by  the  records  made  during  the  war.  I  refer 
now  to  Gen.  Crowder's  second  report,  entitled,  "  Second  report  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  selective-service  system  to  December  20,  1918,"  and  it  is 
under  date  of  December  20, 1918.  On  page  89  appears  the  beginning 
of  a  number  of  very,  very  interesting  tables.  Let  me  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  if  they  feel  they  want  to  plice 
all  the  tables  in  the  record,  they  can  do  so.  We  find  that  there  were 
23,908,576  registered,  as  required  by  our  selective  draft.  This  in- 
cludes those  from  18  to  45.  Out  of  this  number  we  have  3,877,083 
aliens,  and  only  1,356,967  of  the  aliens  who  were  naturalized.  I 
want  you  to  see  the  difference  there.  Only  about  a  third  of  oijr 
aliens  were  naturalized.  I  am  not  blaming  the  alien,  but  I  am  blam- 
ing the  United  States  Government  itself. 

Mr.  KuEGZKA.  What  do  you  mean  by  naturalization,  full  naturali- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Wei/tt.  Yes ;  received  full  naturalization^  making  the  total 
of  aliens  who  were  not  naturalized  and  those  who  were  naturalized 
4,243,050. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  right  there  the  number  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  ? 

Mr.  Weltz.  Yes ;  I  will  give  that  later  on. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  would  then  give  you  your  net  number  that  might 
have  been  naturalized? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes.  Under  the  draft  of  June  5,  1917,  w©  find  that 
the  total  number  that  registered  at  that  time  was  9,780,535.  Out  of 
this  number  1,616,812  were  aliens,  while  only  259,470  were  natura- 
lized aliens. 

Mr.  Box.  Out  of  1,616,812? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No;  out  of  1,876,292  only  239,470  were  naturalized. 

Mr.  Box.  Something  less  than  one-ninth? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  About  one-seventh? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Here  is  another  question :  Under  the  draft  of  August 
24,  1918,  remembering  that  we  took  in  those  who  had  then  arrived 
at  the  age  of  21,  and  we  required  everyone  on  June  5  to  register 
who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  21.  In  less  than  a  year  what  happened 
in  our  country?  This  is  probably  the  best  index  that  we  have,  and 
it  is  about  time  our  eyes  were  opened.  Out  of  the  number  there  that 
presented  themselves  for  registration  we  find  that  of  the  total  num- 
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ber  registered,  898,279,  86,194  were  aliej^,  while  only  11,215  were 
naturalized. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Would  not  that  be  practically  the  proportion  that  you 
would  expect? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Then,  going  through  the  same  proportion,  we  find — 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  very  plain,  Mr.  Welty.  The  boys  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  21  J^ears,  many  of  them,  could  not  possibly  have  gotten  their 
citizenship  papers  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  includes  those  who  were 
naturalized  because  of  their  fathers. 

Mr.  StEGEL.  No. 

■Mr.  Welty.  It  may  not  include  those. 

The  Chaiemaw.  Why  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  think,  Mr.  Siegel,  that  you  will  find  that  it  does  in- 
clude those  that  are  naturalized;  it  includes  young  men  who  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  of  naturalization,  but  who  became  natur- 
alized because  of  the  naturalization  of  their  fathers,  thus  automati- 
cally they  became  citizens  as  soon  as  they  became  21. 

t/Lr.  Siegel.  How  many  of  those  automatically  could  have  become, 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Of  that  number? 

Mr.  Seigel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  Of  that  number,  now,  only  11,215, 1  think. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  the  total  number  naturalized. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  the  total  number.  In  other  words,  those 
American  citizens,  these  young  men  whose  fathers  had  been  natur- 
alized amounted  only  to  11,215,  while  those  whose  parents  were  not 
naturalized  amount  to  86,194. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Are  you  giving  the  number  of  the  registrants,  or  those 
who  entered  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  These  are  the  registrants.  I  will  get  to  those  in  the 
Army  later  oh. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between  native-born 
registrants  and  naturalized  American  registrants  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  he  made  that  distinction  because  he  gives  the 
native-born  Americans  later  on.  He  gives  them  and  makes  that  dis- 
tinction. 

On  September  12, 1918,  we  required  all  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21,  and  between  32  and  45  to  register,  and  here  you  find  the  result. 
The  number  of  registrants  at  that  time  we  find  to  be  13,228,762,  and 
out  of  this  number  2,174,077  were  aliens.  Here  we  have  a  showing 
where  the  American  melting  pot  had  time  to  work  when  affecting 
those  from  32  to  45.  Out  of  this  number  1,065,982  Were  naturalized. 
In  other  words,  we  only  had  2,174,077  aliens,  and  out  of  that  number 
1,065,982  had  been  naturalized. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Let  us  be  accurate  now  with  regard  to  one  thing.  How 
many  of  these  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  not  given  here. 

Mr.  Siegel.  That  is  a  very  important  feature. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  giving  this  to  show  that  they  became  naturalized 
more  rapidly  between  the  ages  of  32  to  45,  because  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  these  men  have  not  got  the  opportunity  to  become 
naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 
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Mr.  SiEiGEL.  The  machinery  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  part  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  Mr.  We%,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  frequently,  and  suggested  by  the  chairman'  in  the 
last  Congress  that  this  committee  ought  to  proceed  to  the  various 
big  cities,  and  see-  the  trouble  that  these  men  have  trying  to  get 
naturalized.  This  past  week  the  bureau  in  New  York  was  unable 
to  distribute  naturalization  certificates  to  the  soldier  boys.  Thou- 
sands of  them  tried  to  get  their  certificates,  and  were  unable  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  force  of  clerks, 
and  when  they  go  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  they  do  not 
get  the  money,  and  yet  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  produced  a 
profit  every  year.    That  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  that  situation  at  all, 
but  just  to  develop  that  matter,  you  will  find  from  the  record  right 
now  that  8,000  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  alone  are  unable  to  get  their 
certificates. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Weivtt.  Because  we  have  not  the  machinery,  the  appropriation 
was  only  $450,000,  and  they  had  to  dismiss  16Y  clerks,  and  the  bureau 
could  not  take  care  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  the  eifect  on  the  men  of  their  failure  to  procure 
naturalization?    How  does  it  affect  their  citizenship? 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  will  be  patient.  We  find  that  those  coming  from 
continental  Europe  are  especially  patient,  they  do  not  know  why.  We 
have  got  15,000  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  can  not  get  their  papers 
because  of  the  failure  to  get  the  clerks  to  do  the  work;  about  10,000 
applications  are  in  the  Washington  office  alone.  The  Government 
continues  making  money  out  of  these  men.  What  have  we,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  on  the  soldier  proposition  ? .  We  find  that  over  400,000 
of  these  aliens  who  went  into  the  Army,  are  now,  under  an  act  passed 
by  Congress,  entitled  to  citizenship,  and  yet  we  have  40-some  thou- 
sand of  these  soldiers  who  have  returned  who  can  not  get  their  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship,  because  we  have  not  the  machinery  to  do  the 
work.  » 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  think  about  42,000.  In  other  words,  they  went  out 
to  fight  our  battles,  they  followed  our  flag,  and  we  promised  that  they 
could  become  citizens  of  these  United  States  whenever  they  would  do 
that.  The  living  are  back  here  now  and  we  can  not  give  them  that 
little  paper  that  they  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  White.  You  say  it  is  because  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has 
not  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Weltt.  We  have  failed  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  naturalization  work.  The  65th  Congress  ap- 
propriated $675,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  this  Congress  only 
appropriated  $450,000  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  this  matter, 
and  yet  they  are  receiving  more  than  that  from  -naturalization  fees 
alone,  and  they  had  to  dismiss,  because  of  the  failure  to  appropriate, 
167  clerks  and  examiners.  Now,  these  foreigners  are  patiently  wait- 
ing. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  a  financial  loss. 

Mr.  Weltt.  It  is  not  only  a  financial  loss  to  the  Government, 
but  it  is  false  economy ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Every  one  of  these 
foreigners  would  give  us  at  least  $1  if  they  got  their  first  papers. 
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and  if  they  got  their  certificate  they  would  give  us  an  extra  $4,  yet 
we  withdraw  the  necessary  force  to  receive  this  money  from  a  class 
of  people  who  desire  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  40,000  returned  alien  sol- 
diers  

Mr.  Wei/tt.  More  than  40,000 ;  over  42,000. 

The  Chairman.  Both  with  and  without  first  papers? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  waived  exemption  and  went  into  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Many  of  them  did  not  have  first  papers,  because,  under 
our  act  which  we  passed  here,  we  provided  that  every  person  enter- 
ing the  Army  who  was  an  alien  should  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  his  being  in  the  Army  and  being  honor- 
ably discharged  thereafter.  I  believe  these  numbered  about  400,000. 
Now,  there  are  about  44,000  who  have  not  received  their  certificates. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  have  the  figures  here.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  read  a  part  of  Gen.  Crowder's  report  here,  which  seems  to  be 
so  full  of  meat  on  matters  of  this  kind  and  throws  so  much  light  on 
it  that  I  think  the  committee  should  have  it.  We  get  these  reports 
and  file  them  away  in  our  office  and  never  look  at  them.  I  went 
through  this  report  last  night  very  carefully,  and  I  want  to  read  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  committee,  beginning  on  page  86,  and  see 
what  h6  has  to  say  in  the  matter  of  the  loyalty  of  the  aliens.  He 
says: 

The  great  and  inspiring  revelation  liere  has  been  that  men  of  foreign  and  of 
native  origin  alike  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  with  a  patriotic  devotion 
that  confounded  the  cynical  plans  of  our  arch  enemy  and  surpassed  our  own 
high  expectation.  No  man  can  peruse  the  muster  roll  of  one  of  our  camps 
or  the  casualty  list  from  the  battle  field  in  France  without  realizing  that 
America  has  fulfilled  one  of  its  highest  missions  in  breeding  a  spirit  of  com- 
mon loyalty  among  all  those  who  have  shared  the  blessings  of  life  on  its  free 
soil.  No  need  to  speculate  how  it  has. come  about;  the  great  fact  Is  demon- 
strated that  America  makes  Americans.  In  the  diary  of  a  German  ofiicer, 
found  on  the  battle  field,  the  following  sentence,  penned  by  one  of  the  enemy 
whom  these  men  went  out  to  fight,  speaks  volumes :  "  Only  a  few  of  the 
troops  are  of  pure  %i^merican  origin ;  the  majority  are  of  German,  Dutch,  and 
Italian  parentage.  But  these  semi-Americans — almost  all  of  whom  were  born 
in  America  and  never  have  been  in  Europe — fully  feel  themselves  to  be  true- 
born  sons  of  their  country." 

That  is  the  impression  that  a  German  officer  received  of  our  forces 
over  in  France.    Gen.  Crowder  says  further ; 

On  the  other  hand,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  draft  is  its 
disclosure  that  to-day  there  are  certain  portions  of  our  population  which 
either  will  not  or  can  not  unite  in  ideals  with  the  rest.  We  have  welcomed 
to  our  shores  many  who  should  be  forever  denied  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship. 

That  is  why  I  am  classing  these  men  in  two  groups.  We  have 
one  group  here  who  came  to  this  country  with  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren,  and  burned  all  the  bridges  behind  them,  and 
came  here  because  of  persecution  in  continental  Europe,  and  want 
to  live  here  and  want  to  die  here,  no  matter  what  this  Government 
will  do  for  them  and  no  matter  how  this  Government  may  neglect 
them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  class  of  citizens  here  now 
who,  if  the  Associated  Press  reports  are  true,  in  Pittsburgh  they 
are  now  organizing  the  unions,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  that  union  is  that  they  shall  not  be  Americans  who  enter  the 
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door  there.  Since  I  am  on  that  proposition,  what  have  we  this 
morning  in  Gary?  I  believe  it  is  about  tiine  that  we  knew  where 
these  aliens  are,  and  that  they  should  know  that  we  know  where 
they  are.  Here  is  what  they  have  circulated  in  Gary,  according  to 
the  press  report: 

Gather  in  great  mass  meetings.  Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  unenlightened 
workers  the  meaning  of  the  martial  law  at  Gary.  Show  them  that  it  Is  not 
enough  to  strike  against  low  wages  and  bad  working  conditions,  but  that 
the  strike  must  be  directed  against  capitalism. 

The  workers  must  capture  the  power  of  the  State.  They  must  wrest  from 
the  capitalists  the  means  by  which  the  capitalist  rule  is  maintained. 

The  answer  to  the  dictatorship  of  capitalists  is  the  dictatorship  of  the 
workers. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  this  other  class. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  statement  came  from  Gary.  That  is  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  was  very  widely  distributed. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  ana  reading  from  an  Associated  Press  report.  It  is 
a  copy  of  a  circular  distributed  in  Gary  by  the  Communists.  I 
know  some  will  object.  The  first  time  I  mentioned  this  matter  I 
was  informed  that  the  aliens  left  continental  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  registration,  but  when  those  of  us  who  live  in 
cities  go  to  vote,  we  find  that  we  are  denied  the  vote  unless  we  are 
registered.  Why  ?  In  order  to  prevent  the  other  fellow  from  voting 
who  has  no  right  to  vote,  and  thus  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot., 
Some  of  us  fear  that  this  will  lead  to  the  registration  of  all  American 
citizens.    It  can  not  be.    The  State  takes  care  of  these  matters. 

But  the  alien  is  a  national  problem.  The  State  has  no  control 
over  immigration,  but  must  receive  just  what  the  National  Govern- 
ment sees  fit  to  j)ermit  to  enter  our  ports.  It  is  when  this  alien  is 
granted  citizenship  that  he  becomes  jjart  of  our  State  governments. 
If  any  State  sees  fit  to  require  all  of  its  citizens  to  register  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  election,  that  is  their  concern  and  not 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there.  For  instance,  take 
the  children  of  those  who  come  here,  or  those  born  here,  and  when 
they  go  to  a  place  to  register  their  word  is  taken,  but  at  the  present 
time  if  a  man  walked  into  one  of  the  cities  he  has  to  register. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  mean  in  the  cities,  before  they  can  vote  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Yes.  Now,  in  the  country  districts  that  does  not 
exist. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Not  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  country  than 
New  York  State. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  mean  in  the  country  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Voters  must  register  in  the  country  districts  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  States,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  more  I  investigate  election  matters  in  other  'States  I 
find  them  worse  than  ours.  You  take  your  own  State,  for  example, 
Mr.  Welty.    In  Adams  County,  Ohio,  do  they  register? 
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Mr.  Weltt.  No;  but  Adams  County  is  only  one  county  out  of  88 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But  I  am  getting  to  tlie  point.  Do  they  register 
there? 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  register  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But  not  in  the  country  districts? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  applies  to  my  own  district.  When  they  are 
on  the  rolls  of  the  township  they  do  not  have  to  register.  They 
give  their  names.  I  do  not  know  what  process  they  go  through,  but 
they  do  not  register  in  the  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  reason  they  do  not  register  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities is  because  they  have  a  tab  upon  the  farmers.  Those  in  the 
rural  communities  are  the  ones  who  were  raised  there  and  have 
stayed  there,  and  have  settled  there. 

Mr.  'SiEGEL.  But  the  farm  hands,  I  understand  now,  have  devel- 
oped a  very  roving  disposition. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  election  machinery  is  controlled  by  the  State, 
but  here  is  a  machine  we  have  been  hoping  would  help  those  aliens 
who  desire  citizenship.  Those  who  come  to  this  land  of  ours  with 
a  view  of  staying  here  will  welcome  this  registration,  because  every 
alien  with  an  American  soul  who  has  read  this  statement  appearing 
in  the  morning  press  and  the  statement  a  few  days  ago  of  those  who 
want  to  exclude  all  the  Americans  from  becoming  members  of  cer- 
tain unions  will  welcome  registration  and  will  be  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  especially  so  if  we  take  his  money  to  pay  for  night 
school  and  purchase  school  supplies.  Again,  this  money  should  be 
expended  unofcr  the  direction  of  the  local  public  schools,  as  required 
in  this  bill.  I  say  that  the  Federal  Government  should  take  charge 
of  registration  through  the  local  courts  of  record  and  conduct 
their  education  through  the  local  public  schools.  It  is  about  time 
we  are  making  making  some  provision  to  help  those  aliens  who  want 
to  become  Americans. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Proceeding  on  that  point,  let  us  take  a  live  case  that 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  uie  State  Department.  A  man's 
father  came  here  40  odd  years  ago  from  Holland,  and  must  have  beeji 
naturalized.  The  man  has  now.  been  voting  for  34  years.  He  always 
understood  that  his  father  had  been  naturalized.  He  has  been  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government  all  these  years,  but  when 
the  question  of  a  passport  arises  he  has  got  to  prove  when  and  where 
his  father  was  naturalized.  Now,  the  thought  has  been  running 
through  my  mind  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  a  certificate  should  be  issued  to  the  boys  growing  up, 
in  order  that  when  they  reach  the  age  of  21  they  will  have  it  to 
show. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  matter  was  taken  up  yesterday  and  the  committee 
agreed  on  that  proposition. 

Gen.  Crowder's  report  is  so  full  of  what  we  ought  to  know  that  if 
you  will  bear  with  me  I  will  read  some  of  the  paragraphs  from  his 
report  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  real  conditions.  He  says  here 
on  page  86 : 

While  maily  declarant  aliens  completed  their  citizenship  after  they  had  been 
inducted  into  the  service  and  fought  loyally  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  yet 
many  others  refused  to  do  so  and  were  discharged  under  the  order  of  April  11, 
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1918.  Furthermore,  thousands  of  nondeclarant  aliens  claimed  and  received 
exemption ;  and  thousands  of  others  who  had  failed  to  claim  exemption  sought 
and  obtained  their  discharge  from  the  service  after  they  had  been  duly  inducted. 
Many  of  these  friendly  and  neutral  aliens  who  refused  to  aid  their  adopted 
country  in  time  of  need  had  made  the  United  States  their  home  for  many  years, 
had  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  had  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  our  country.  But  while  millions  of  American  boys 
gladly  left  their  homes  aaid  all  that  home  means  to  fight  for  high  ideals  and  the 
preservation  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  a  patriot  these  men  deliberately 
refused  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  these  revelations,  we  may  join  in  the  solemn  warn- 
ing. On  the  meaning  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  voiced  a  few  months  ago  by 
an  eminent  Federal  judge  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  under  the  espion- 
age act  of  a  citizen  of  German  birth  (United  States  v.  Fontana,  Amidon,  J., 
United  States  District  Court  for  North  Dakota,  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  3, 
1918)  : 

"  If  you  were  set  down  in  Prussia  to-day  you  would  be  in  harmony  with  your 
environment.  It  would  fit  you  just  as  a  flower  fits  the  leaf  and  stem  of  the 
plant  on  which  it  grows.  You  have  Influenced  others  who  have  been  under  your 
ministry  to  do  the  same  thing.  You  said  you  would  cease  to  cherish  your  Ger- 
man soul.  That  meant  that  you  would  begin  the  study  of  American  life  and 
history ;  that  you  would  try  to  understand  its  ideals  and  purposes  and  love 
them ;  that  you  would  try  to  build  up  inside  of  yourself  a  whole  group  of  feel- 
ings for  the  United  States  the  same  as  you  felt  toward  the  fatherland  when  you 
left  Germany.  *  *  *  I  do  not  blame  you  and  these  men  alone.  I  blame 
myself.  I  blame  my  country.  We  urged  you  to  come.  We  welcomed  you ;  we 
gave  you  opportunity ;  we  gave  you  land ;  we  conferred  upon  you  the  diadem  of 
American  citizenship,  and  then  we  left  you.  We  paid  no  attention  to  what 
you  have  been  doing.  And  now  the  World  War  has  thrown  a  searchlight  upon 
our  national  life,  and  what  have  we  discovered?  We  find  all  over  these  United 
States,  in  groups,  little  Germanics,  little  Italics,  little  Austrias,  little  Norways, 
little  Russias.  These  foreign  people  have  thrown  a  circle  about  themselves, 
and  instead  of  keeping  the  oath  they  took  that  they  would  try  to  grow  American 
souls  inside  of  them,  they  have  studiously  striven  to  exclude  everything  Ameri- 
can and  to  cherish  everything  foreign.  A  clever  gentleman  wrote  a  romance 
called  'America,  the  Melting  Pot'  It  appealed  to  our  vanity,  and  through  all 
these  years  we  have  been  seeing  romance  instead  of  fact.  That  is  the  awful 
truth.  The  figure  of  my  country  stands  beside  you  to-day.  It  says  to  me,  '  Do 
not  blame  this  man  alone.  I  am  partly  to  blame.  Teach  him,  and  the  like  of 
him,  and  all  those  who  have  been  misled  by  him  and  his  like,  that  a  change  has 
come.' 

"  There  must  be  an  interpretation  anew  of  the  oath  of  alelgiance.  It  has 
been  in  the  past  nothing  but  a  formula  of  words.  From  this  time  .on  it  must 
be  translated  into  living  characters  incarnate  in  the  life  of  every  foreigner 
who  has  his  dwelling  place  in  our  midst.  If  th^y  have  been  cherishing  foreign 
history,  foreign  ideals,  foreign  loyalty,  it  must  be  stopped,  and  tfiey  must  be- 
gin at  once,  all  over  again,  to  cherish  American  thought,  American  history, 
American  ideals.  That  means  something  that  is  to  be  done  in  your  daily  life. 
It  does  not  mean  simply  that  you  will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States.  It  goes  deeper  far  than  that.  It  means  that  you  will  live  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  you  will  cherish  and  grow  American  souls  inside 
of  you." 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Is  that  a  charge? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  happened  to  the  case  afterwards? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  with  most  of  those 
cases?  They  have  all  been  reversed.  That  is  the  whole  trouble, 
the  way  they  were  tried.  They  should  have  tried  those  cases,  as 
they  were  tried  by  Judge  Mayer  in  New  York,  where  the  convic- 
tions were  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  of  the  judges 
went  to  work  and  tried  them  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  con- 
victions have  been  reversed. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  offer  the  tables  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  27,  28,  and  29.  These  are  the  tables  showing  the  number  of  citi- 
zens who  registered,  and  also  those  aliens  who  were  naturalized, 
and  I  think  they  would  probably  be  instructive  to  the  members  of  the 
committee.  .^ 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

(1)  The  total  number  of  aliens  registered,  and  the  relation  of  these  totals  to 
citizens  registered,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  20 : 

TaUe  20. 


AUens  and  citizens,  registration  compared. 


Number. 


Per  cent  of 

aliens  and 

citizens. 


Per  cent  of 
aliens  reg- 
istered.. 


Total  aliens  and  citizens  registered,  June  5, 1917-Sept.  12, 1918.. 

Aliens 

Citizens 

Eegistration,  June  5, 1917 -  - 

Aliens 

Citizens 

Eegistration,  June  6-Aug.  24, 1918 

lAIiens 

Citizens - 

Eegistration,  Sept.  12, 1918 

Aliens ■-- 

Citizens 


23,908,576 
3. 


,877, 
1,031, 
1,780, 
,616, 
1,163, 


100.00 
16.22 
83.78 


100.00 


41.70 


2.23 
"66."67 


(2)  The  citizens  registered  were  divided,  as  to  native  born  and  naturalized, 
in  the  following  ratios  (Table  21)  : 

Table  21. 


,    ■                         Citizens  registered. 

Ntunber. 

Per  cent  of 

citizens 
registered. 

Per  cent  of 
native 
bom. 

1 

20,031,493 

18,694,526 

1,336,967 

8,163,723 

7,904,253 

259,470 

813,085 

801,870 

11,215 

11,054,685 

9,988,703 

1,065,982 

100.00 

93.33 

6.67 

100.00 

96.82 

3.18 

100.00 

98.62 

1.38 

100.00 

90.35 

9.65 

?. 

3 

Naturalized 

4 

Eegistration  June  5, 1917  (ages  21-30) 

f^ 

Naturalized 

7 

Registration  June  6-Aug.  24, 1918  (age  21) 

8 

9 

Naturalized 

10 

Eegistration  gept.  12, 1918  (ages  18-20,  «2-45) 

11 

Native  bom 

53  43 

1i? 

(3)  The  aliens  were  divided,  as  to  declarants  and  nondeclarants,  in  the 
following  ratios   (Table  22)  : 

Table  22. 


Aliens  registered. 


Total  aliens  registered 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Eegistered  June  5, 1917  (ages  21-30) 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Eegistered  June  5-Aug.  24, 1918  (aged  21) 

Declarants , 

Nondeclarants 

Eegistered  Sept.  12, 1918  (ages  18-20, 46).. 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants : 


Number. 


3,877,083 

1,270,182 

2,606,901 

1,616,812 

518,216 

1,098,596 

86,194 

20,147 

66,047 

2,174,077 

731,819 

1,442,253 


Per  cent  of 
total  alien 
registra- 
tion. 


100.00 


41.70 


2.23 

'se.'o? 


Per  cent  of 
aliens  reg- 
istered.   I 


100.00 
32.76 
67.24 

100.00 
32.05 
67.95 

100.00 
23.37 
76.63 

100.00 
33.66 
66.34 
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(4)  The  war  status  of  these  aliens  was  as  follows: 

TaUe  23. 


Alien  registration  distributed  as  to  war  status. 


Number. 


Per  cent  of 
aliens  reg- 
istered. 


Total  aliens  registered  in  all  three  registrations 

Ages  21-31,  June  5. 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

A^  18-20,  32-46,  Sept.  12, 1918 

CobeUigereuts 

Ages  21-31. 

Ages  18-20,  32-46 

JJeutrals 

Ages  21-31 

Ages  18-20,  32-45 

Enemy  and  allied  enemy 

Ages  21-31 

Ages  lS-20,  32-45 


3,877,083 

1,703,006 

2,174,077 

2,228,980 

1,021,063 

1,207,917 

636,601 

249,034 

387,567 

1,011,602 

432,909 

678,693 


100.00 


57.49 
'i6.'42 


(5)  Upon  proceeding  to  the  classification  of  these  aliens  of  the  first  and 
second  registration  (the  classification  under  the  third  registration  was  stopped 
by  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918),  the  results  showing  the  contrast  be- 
tween aliens  and  citizens  appear  in  the  following  Table  24 ;  in  this  table  class  I 
is  used  as  covering  all  registrants  certified  for  service,  including  those  prior 
to  December  15,  1917.  j 

Table  24. 


Classification  of  aliens  and  citizens  compared. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
aliens. 

Per  cent  of 
citizens. 

1 

Total  aliens  registered  June  6, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918      

1,703,006 
414,389 
1,288,617 
8,976,808 
3,292,155 
5,684,653 

100.00 
24.33 
75.67 

2 

Placed  in  class  I 

3 

4 

Total  catizens  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

100. 00 

5 

Placed  in  class  I               .    , 

36.67 

6 

63.33 

(6)  As  between  declarants  and  nondeclarants,  the  ratio  for  the  deferred 
classes  is  naturally  hfeher  for  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Table  25 : 

TaUe  Z5. 


Classification  of  aliens  In  general. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

of  aliens 

registered. 

Per  cent 
of  nonde- 
clarants. 

Per  cent 
of  declar- 
ants. 

1 

Total  aliens  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918--- 
Declarants. ..       

1,703,006 
538,363 

1,164,643 
414,389 
160,594 
253,795 

1,288,617 
377,769 
910,848 

100.00 
31.61 
68.39 
24.33 

9 

100.00 

3 

100.00 

4 

Placed  in  Class  I 

5 

Declarants. .                     

29.64 

6 

21.79 

7 

Placed  in  deferred  classes  

75.67 

R 

Declarants 

71.36 

9 

78.21 

(7)  Among  the  three  groups  of  aliens,  viz,  cobelligerent,  neutral,  and  enemy, 
the  classification  showed  the  following  contrasts :  ^ 

TaUe  Z6. 


Classiacation  of  cobelligerent  aliens. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  cobel- 
ligerents. 


Total  oobelligerents registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918. 
Placed  In  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


1,021,063 
311,895 
117,842 
194,063 
709, 168 
203,485 
606,683 


30.56 
"69."45 
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Table  27. 


Classification  of  neutral  aliens. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  netursfls. 

1 

249,034 

61,942 

■  25,918 

36,024 

187,092 

■     51,726 

135,366 

100.00 

0 

Placed  in  Class  L.             ...     .t .' 

24.87 

^ 

r| 

5 

Placed  in  deferred  classes                      

75.  is 

fi  ■ 

7 

It  thus  appears  that  the  neutrals  obtained  deferred  classification  to  a  slightly 
greater  extent  than  the  cobelligerents,  viz,  6  per  cent.  One  would  perhaps, 
have  assumed  that  the  difference  of  sympathies  would  have  shown  a  greater 
readiness  than  these  figures  indicate,  on  the  part  of  cobelligerants,  to  waive 
deferment  and  enter  the  combat. 

That  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  nondeclar- 
ants  appears  from  Table  28. 

Table  28. 


Nondeclarant  oobelligerent  and  neutral  deferments  compared. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  cobel- 
ligerents. 

Per  cent  of 
neutrals. 

1 

Total  oobelligerent  nondeclarant  aliens  registered  June  6, 1917- 
Sept.  11, 1918 

699,736 
194,053 
505,683 

171,390 
36,024 
135,366 

100.00 
27.73 
72.27 

9, 

Placed  in  Class  I 

3 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

4 

Total  neutral  nondeclarant  aliens  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept. 

11,1918 :... 

100  00. 

5 

Placed  in  Class  I 

6 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

78  98. 

(8)  Alien  enemies  and  alien  allies  of  the  enemy  included,  of  course,  a  large- 
share  of  anti-German  aliens,  belonging  to  other  race  stocks ;  these  were  usually 
enemies  in  a  purely  technical  sense.  How  a  certain  number  of  them  came  to 
be  placed  in  Class  I  is  explained  in  a  later  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  The- 
figures  for  deferments  in  line  8  of  table  29  show  the  deferments  specifically 
made  on  the  ground  of  enemy  alienage;  lines  6  and  7  include  deferments  on, 
other  grounds: 

TaUe  29. 


Alien  enemies  and  allied  enemies  classified. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  alien 
enemies. 

1 

2 

Total  alien  enemies  and  allied  enemies  registered  June  6, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 
Placed  in  Class  1 

432,909 

40,552 

16,834 

23,718 

392,357 

122,558 

269,799 

334,949 

5,637 

100.  oa 

9  37 

3 

Declarants 

4 

Nondeclarants 

5 

Placed  in  deferred  classes ^ 

90  63 

6 

Declarants '. 

7 

Nondeclarants ^ 

Class  V-E  of  deferments  (alien  enemies) 

K 

9 

Alien  enemies  reported  as'  discharged  at  camp 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Welty  amplify  the  tables  from 
the  Provost  Marshal  General's  report. 

Mr.  "Weltt.  I  just  want  to  read  a  few  extracts  here,  because  it 
means  so  much.    On  pages  93  and  94  here  is  what  he  says : 

General  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  boards  with  the  new  quota  system, 
as  disposing  finally  of  the  discontent  produced  by  the  original  statutory  rule.. 
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But  in  answering  the  inquiry  put  to  them  on  this  point  many  boards  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  intense  and  wide- 
spread popular  feeling  that  aliens,  If  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  Army;  or,  if  this  were  impossible,  that  they  should  at  least 
be  prevented  in  some  way  (possibly  by  taxation)  from  turning  their  privilege 
of  exemption  to  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  spectacle 
of  American  boys,  the  finest  in  the  community,  going  forth  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  world  while  sturdy  aliens — many  of  them  born  in  the  very 
countries  which  have  been  Invaded  by  the  enemy — stay  at  home  and  make 
money,  has  been  the  one  notable  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  scheme  of 
military  service  embodied  in  the  selective  service  act. 

On  page  96  he  says : 

Moreover,  the  mass  of  foreign-born  residents  were  themselves  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  readiness  to  waive  their  exemptions  and  voluntarily  accept 
the  call  to  military  service.  Thousands  of  nondeclarant  aliens  of  cobelligerent 
and  even  of  neutral  origin  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  arch  enemy  of  all;  the  records  of  correspondence  in  this  ofilce  contain 
eloquent  testimony  to  this  spirit. 

And  then  he  gives  a  number  of  those.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
that.    On  pages  101  and  102'  he  discusses  naturalization,  as  follows : 

(c)  i^aturalization. — Arising  in  part  out  of  the  foregoing  last  described  sit- 
uation and  operating  also  as  a  remedial  measure  for  both  of  the  foregoing 
situations  came  the  amendments  to  the  naturalization  laws,  approved  May  9, 
,1918,  which  removed  many  of  the  limitations  of  procedure  and  time  in  the 
process  of  naturalization,  and  were  especially  directed  to  facilitate  the  naturali- 
zation of  aliens  serving  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  this  statute  was  to  make  it  possible  for  an  alien,  whether  a 
declarant  or  nondeclarant  who  had  either  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  to  change  his  status  into  that  of  a  full  citizen, 
thus  enabling  him  to  enter  upon  his  military  career  without  the  handicap  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  foreign  nativity.  This  measure  opened  the  way  for 
the  camp  commanders,  under  the  direction  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  to  encourage  naturalization  on  a  large  scale  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
version of  the  "  Foreign  Legion  "  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  into  a  host 
of  loyal  American  citizen-soldiers.  By  this  act  the  number  of  those  military 
persons  as  to  whom  any  question  could  henceforth  be  raised,  either  on  the 
ground  of  their  proper  induction  as  nondeclarant  aliens  or  on  the  ground  of 
their  nonliability  as  declarant  aliens  of  treaty  countries  or  of  neutral  countries 
was  substantially  diminished. 

3.  Effect  of  foregoing  measures. — As  indicating  the  effect  of  the  foregoing 
measures  in  relieving  the  several  situations,  It  Is  worth  while  to  note  the  figures 
obtainable  as  to  alien  discharges  in  camps,  alien  naturalization,  and  cobelliger- 
ent recruiting. 

(ffl)  Discharges  in  camp. — On  October  5,  1918,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  called  for  reports  from  the  different  camps  as  to  the  number  and  names 
of  aliens  who  desired  discharge  or  were  suitable  for  discharge.  The  reports 
thus  far  available  cover  only  a  single  camp,  but  the  proportions  in  the  returns 
at  hand  are  significant.  Out  of  a  total  Of  1,589  aliens  in  this  camp  In  October, 
1918,  only  289  asked  for  discharge  when  the  oppolrtunity  was  thus  offered,  or 
less  than  20  per  cent.  Of  these  aliens,  383  were  technically  enemy  aliens, 
virtually  all  being  either  of  Austro-Hungarian  or  Turkish  allegiance ;  and  139, 
or  a  few  more  than  36  per  cent,  applied  for  discharge.  Of  the  cobelligerent 
aliens,  1,006  in  all,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  British,  Italians,  and  Rus- 
.sian  subjects,  only  24  applied  for  discharge,  or  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 
Of  the  neutral  aliens,  200  In  all,  84  applied  for  discharge,  or  42  per  cent.  These 
contrasts  between  the  several  groups  show  just  such  cleavage  as  we  might 
expect.  The  general  figures  indicate  how  slight  was  the  disposition  of  these 
alien  groups  to  withdraw  from  the  opportunity  of  taking  arms  against  the 
world  foe. 

Similarly,  the  returns  from  the  local  boards  (though  only  partially  covering 
the  field)   as  to  the  neutral  declarants  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
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right,  under  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  to  obtain  exemption  by  withdraw- 
ing their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  are  illuminating : 

Table  30. 


Neutral  declarants  withdrawing  from  service. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 

neutral 
declarants. 

Per  cent 

of 
Class  I. 

1 

Total  neutral  alien  declarants  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 

77,644 

31,726 

25,918 

818 

100.00 

66.62 

33.38 

1.05 

9, 

Placed  in  deferred  classes     

■^ 

Placed  in  Class  I 

100.00 

4 

3. 16 

(6)  Naturalizations  in  1918. — One  test  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  among  aliens 
may  be  found  in  the  number  of  naturalizations  applied  for  and  granted  to  reg- 
istrants since  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Such  action  inspires  a  senti- 
ment of  admiration  for  their  readiness  to  enter  the  war  in  the  service  of  their 
adopted  country.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  reports  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  naturalizations  in  the  United  States  between  October  1,  1917,  and 
September  30,  1918,  was  179,816 ;  and  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May 
8,  1918,  above  referred  to,  the  number  of  naturalizations  accomplished  in  camp, 
up  to  November  30, 1918,  was  155,246.  As  there  were  only  414,389  aliens  (Table 
25)  placed  in  Class  I  up  to  September  11,  1918  (including  declarants  and  non- 
declarants),  and  as  a  large  portion  of  these  must  have  gone  overseas  prior  to 
June,  1918,  it  is  plain  that  the  opportunity  for  naturalization  found  a  hearty 
response  from  the  great  majority  of  aliens  to  whom  it  was  offered. .  Unfortu- 
nately, time  has  not  sufficed  to  analyze  the  naturalization  papers  and  thus  dis- 
cover the  variances  between  the  different  nationalities  in  this  demonstration 
of  loyalty  to  their  adoptive  country. 

(c)  CobelUgerent  recruiting. — The  results  of  the  recruiting  missions  of  the 
cobelllgerents  are  full  of  significance.  Under  the  British  flag  were  recruited 
about  48,000  men.  The  Polish  Legion  raised  about  18,000.  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
also  recruited  a  considerable  number ;  and  the  Slavic  I^egion  was  in  active  in- 
ception when  the  armistice  arrived. 

I  understand  that  the  records  now  show  in  the  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization that  over  200,000  of  these  boys  were  naturalized  and  that 
42,000  of  them  are  waiting  and  can  not  be  naturalized  because  we  do 
not  possess  the  niachinery  to  naturalize  them. 

The  Chaieman.  The  recprds  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  show 
how  many? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Over  200,000  naturalized.  That  is  the  total  number 
of  these  soldiers  who  have  become  naturalized  under  that  act,  and 
42,000  of  them  are  waiting  to  be  naturalized. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is,  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  addition  to  the  over  200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  amendment  we  inade  to  the  sundry  civil 
act,  if  any  soldier  who  wore  the  uniform  and  failed  to  find  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  time  in  the  various  camps  for  naturalization,  the  only 
thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  step  up  to  the  board  and  be  naturalized. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  trouble  has  been  that  there  is  no  machinery  now 
to  take  care  of  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  What  machinery  is  lacking? 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  clerks  and  examiners. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  amendment  we  made  to  the  sun- 
dry civil  act? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  simply  waives  the  fee  of  $4. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  machinery  we  need  to  put 
into  operation  this  enactment : 
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Any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  present  war,  after  final  examination  and  acceptance 
by  the  said  military  or  naval  authorities,  and  shall  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged after,  such  acceptance  and  service,  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the' 
seventh  subdivision  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  pt.  1, 
p.  596),  as  amended,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  fee  therefor;  and  this 
provision  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  one  year  after  all  of  the  American 
troops  are  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  authority  to  promote  instruction 
in  citizenship  and  English  now  being  exercised  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Citizenship  is  hereby  extended  to  Include  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
all  persons  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upward  and  those  in  penal  institutions. 
The  provisions  of  the  ninth  subdivision  of  section  4  of  the  act  above  referred  to 
are  hereby  made  applicable  to  this  added  authority.  In  discharging  this  respon- 
sibility, the  Director  of  Citizenship  shall  disseminate  information  regarding  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  Government  in  such  manner  as  will  best 
stimulate  loyalty  to  those  institutions. 

And  so  on. 

Do  you  mean  that  those  soldiers  who  make  that  application  without 
a  fee  do  not  receiTe  their  papers  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  not  got  the  machinery  to 
accept  their  applications.  They  have  first  got  to  fill  out  their  appli- 
cations and  produce  their  discharges,  and  then  you  have  got  to  fill 
out  the  certificates  after  investigation.  In  other  words,  a  man  does 
not  come  down  and  get  his  certificate  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Because  during  the  past  week  Mr.  Sturgis,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  naturalization  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
in  New  York,  has  been  flooded  up  there  by  soldiers  coming  down, 
but  he  has  not  got  the  machinery — ^he  has  not  sufficient  men — and  he 
has  had  to  put  them  off  because  our  Appropriation  Committee 
would  not  give  them  sufficient  money. 

Mr.  Bo(x.  It  is  a  lack  of  clerks  to  do  their  work  and  a  lack  of 
courts  to  do  their  work. 

'Mr.  SiEGEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  I  been  misinformed?  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  any  alien  who  was  in  the  Army,  either  through  induc- 
tion or  voluntarily,  who  failed  to  be  naturalized  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  had  under  this  amendment  the  right  to  receive  his  full 
papers  immediately. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But  it  is  not  given  them.  He  has  got  the  legal  right, 
but  he  can  not  get  them  on  account  of  the  lack  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  will  yield  for  a  few  minutes  to  Mr.  Crist,  who  can 
explain  that  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  you  propose  would  not  cure  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No.    "We  should  make  an  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  extended  the  act  making  citizens 
out  of  the  alien  soldiers  of  our  armed  forces  immediately  without 
any  investigation  process? 

Mr.  Weltt.  It  is  absolutely  no  use.  We  have  already  passed  the 
law.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  prevail  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Chairman  Good  and  the  rest  of  them,  to  increase  the 
appropriation  so  they  can  put  the  clerks  and  examiners  back  again 
who  have  been  discharged.  -         ,         ,      *        • 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  need  examiners  to  make  Ameri- 
can citizens  out  of  the  boys  who' have  put  on  the  United  States 
uniform  and  fought  for  this  country? 
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Mr.  Weltt.  They  want  to  find  out  whetiier  they  actually  did  have 
the  uniform  on.  There  would  have  to  be  some  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  each  soldier  an  honorable  discharge 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes;  but  there  are  other  papers  to  prepare.  The 
question  whether  they  are  eligible  must  be  presented  to  the  court. 

Mr.  White.  What  force  is  a,vailable  now  for  this  work  that  you 
are  discussing,  do  you  know  ?    Are  you  able  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  All  I  know  is  thisj  that  after  the  first  appropriation 
bill  the  bureau  was  required  to  discharge  167  clerks  and  examiners. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  how  many  clerks  now  are  available  to 
give  their  attention  to  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  law.  Under  section  3  of 
the  naturalization  law  we  find  that  the  following  courts  and  their 
clerks  are  required  to  look  after  naturalization : 

All  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  now  existing  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  established  by  Congress  in  any  State,  the  United  States  district 
courts  for  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  also  all  courts  of  record  in  any  State  or  territory  now  existing,  of 
which  may  hereafter  be  created,  having  a  seal  and  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  of  an 
action  at  law  or  In  equity,  or  law  and  equity.  In  which  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy is  unlimited. 

You  asked  whether  or  not  we  had  the  clerks.  We  do  not  have  the 
force  there,  and  neither  does  the  bureau  have  the  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  first  examining  every  one  of  these  men  who  ask  for  papers, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  if  we  should  permit  everybody  who  comes 
in  to  be  naturalized.  Many  probably  would  like  to  be  American  citi- 
zens now  under, that  law,  but  they  all  have  not  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  the  law,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  not  the 
force  now  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  investigations.  If  you  go 
to  New  York  or  Cleveland  you  will  find  that  the  oifices  are  con- 
gested and  the  clerks  do  not  have  sufficient  room  to  take  care  of  these 
matters.    Am  I  right  there? 

Mr.  SpiGEL.  You  are  right ;  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau  been  short  of  clerks? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  will  let  Mr.  Crist  answer  that.  He  is  in  charge. 
They  have  been  short  since  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  this 
Congress  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  infer  that  prior  to  the  reduction  of 
the  existing  appropriation  there  was  sufficient  help  to  naturalize 
everybody. 

Mr.  Weltt.  No;  this  Government  never  took  care  of  the  aliens, 
never  did.    In  other  words,  it  made  a  profit  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  a  fair  statement.  I  do  not  think 
the  Government  has  been  profiteering.  These  men  pay  a  fee  of  $8 ; 
some  years  ago  it  was  considerably  less  than  that.  Now,  the  bureau 
was  able  up  to  this  year  to  naturalize  those  who  made  application, 
and  do  it  promptly? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  think  so,  and  yet  we  do  not  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  admit  we  do  not  have  the  educational  facilities, 
or  the  encouraging  process ;  I  admit  that. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  "We  did  not  have  the  machinery  to  look  after  them 
properly  either  before  that  time. 

The  Chaieman.  As  a  matter  of  fairness,  let  us  put  it  in  the  i-ecord 
that  Chairman  Good^  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has  agreed 
that  this  naturalization  service  shall  incui"  a  deficiency  to  keep  up 
with  this  work. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes';  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  transfer  of  clerks  and  others  from  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment SerVice  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  Welty.  No ;  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  had  charge  of  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  lose  any  men  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service? 

Mr.  Welty.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  was  a  certain  appropriation  made  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient mimber  of  clerks  to  handle  this. 

The  Chairman.  That  ^appropriation  applies  from  July  1  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Yes;  and  previous  to  that  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  those  cities  fell  away  behind.  More  people  were 
clamoring  to  be  naturalized  than  they  had  the  machinery  to  handle. 
In  other  words,  the  numbers  of  clerks,  the  number  of  examiners,  and 
the  number  of  judges  were  insufficient. 

The  Chairman.  I  admit  that;  but  I  want  to  see  where  it  hap- 
pened.    Up  to  July  1  they  were  getting  along? 

Mr.  SiEGEii.  They  were  getting  along  badly.  They  did  not  have 
sufficient  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  rush  to  acquire  citizenship  was 
on  account  of  the  war? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  can  speak  for  New  York  City.  It  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  how  serious  this  charge  is.     , 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  so  serious  in  New  York  now  that  the  New  York 
Herald  carried  a  big  editorial  on  Monday  of  this  week  denouncing 
the  general  conditions  in  New  York,  and  pointing  them  out.  There 
was  a  long  story.  Mr.  Sturgis,  who  has  charge  of  the  Naturalization 
Bureau  in  New  York,  says  that  his  clerks  are  working  longer  hours 
.  than  any  clerks  in  Washington,  trying  to  get  the  work  done,  but  you 
can  not  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  call  one  more  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee;  that  is.  Table  25,  on  page  91.  There  were  in  class  1, 
414,389  aliens.    Now,  at  least  that  many  aliens  were  in  our  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that.    Class  1  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Were  those  who  had  no  exemptions. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Who  did  not  claim  exemption. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  were  the  first  ones  to  go  and  to  be  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  of  these  400,000,  that  represents 
the  number  of  aliens  without  first  papers  who  waived  their  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr.  Welty.  Aliens  with  first  papers  and  aliens  without  any 
papers  ? 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  number  of  those? 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  the  total  number— 414,389.  I  just  want  to 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  were  a  large  number  of  people  who  went  into 
the  Army  outside  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  have  thousands  of  these  aliens  who  volunteered, 
as  has  been  shown  here.  We  passed  a  law  here  permitting  them  to 
go ;  and  they  did  not  ask  to  fight  under  our  own_  banner.  They 
went  direct  and  fought  under  their  native  banners,  just  as  they  did 
in  our  Army  under  the 'draft. 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  The  number  entitled  to  citizenship  is  greater  than 
400,000. 

The  Chaieman.  You  mean  fighting  men  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  greater  than  400,000,  for  this  reason,  that  a  large 
number  of  men  volunteered,  without  waiting  for  the  draft. 

The  Chairman.  That  number  is  put  down  at  about  6,500. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is,  in  the  American  Army. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  SiEGEii.  What  number  of  men  went  into  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  ?do  not  know ;  I  do  not  have  that  here. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  on  top  of  that  are  men  who  claimed 
exemption,  with  first  papers. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  this  number  here  of  414,389  are  those  who  did  not 
ask  for  any  exemption. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  get  down  to  your  bill.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  amount  of  machinery  required  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  intended 
to  come  to  that  proposition  next.  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  advocated  this  proposit^ion.  I  had  it  up  with  the  bureau  in  the 
last  Congress  and  discussed  it  with  Mr.  C'aminetti,  and  discussed  it 
with  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  understand  that  their  idea  is  to  create  new 
machinery.  There  is  no  need  of  doing  that  at  all.  We  have  enough 
machinery.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  require  probably  a  few  more 
extra  clerks,  that  is  all,  and  it  will  be  no  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, either. 

Mr.  Box.  You  are  speaking  of  the  educational  work  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  The  educational  work  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  . 
by  the  local  school  boards.    Any  moneys  spent  will  not  be  spent  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States,  but  will  be  sent  to  the  local  school 
boards,  and  they  will  conduct  night  schools,  and  all  that  this  bill 
provides  is 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  This  bill  does  not  provide  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Siegel.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Welty.  Indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  find  a  direct  method. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  bill,  in  line  10,  provides : 

That  each  alien  shall  be  relieved  from  the  payments  herein  mentioned  after 
five  annual  payments  and  the  filing  of  a  certificate  with  the  commissioner  of 
naturalization,  issued  by  the  school  authorities  where  he  resides,  showing  that 
he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  American  history  *and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 
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Now,  in  the  matter  of  registration,  section  2  provides : 

That  every  alien  within  the  United  States  on  the  date  this  act  takes  effect 
shall,  within  60  days,  register  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  of  record 
in  the  county  having  jurisdictipn  of  naturalization  in  which  he  resides. 

Xhe  Chairman.  How  many  aliens  are  there  in  the  United  States, 
in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Welty.  There  are  about  11,000,000  aliens.  ,i,* 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  ^Does  that  include  the  women  and  children?  .■ 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  round  numbers,  according  to  your  statement, 
there  are  11,000,000  aliens  in  the  United  States,  and  by  aliens  we 
mean  people  from  foreign  shores  witb  or  without  first  papers. 

Mr.  Crist.  Not  naturalized. 

Mr.  Sdegel.  How  many  at  present  have  got  their  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  About  2,000,000.' 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Of  the  11,000,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  how  much  machinery  would 
be  required  to  provide  that  each  and  every  alien  over  21  shall  an- 
nually on  or  before  January  1,  1920,  pay  in  the  sum  of  $1  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  That  would  be  paid  through  the  local  naturalization 
officer.  He  would  not  be  eligible  to  citizenship  if  he  would  not 
pay  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  this  bill  might  not  reach  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  aliens  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  It.  would  reach  all  of  them,  absolutely  require  every 
alien  to  register. 

Mr.  Sdegel.  Oh,  but  what  will  be  required  to  see  that  that  is  done? 

Mr.  .Welty.  I  have  not  figured  out  what  machinery  we  have,  but 
we  have  already  the  machinery  in  the  Naturalization  Bureau.  When 
they  register,  section  2  proposes — 

That  every  alien  within  the  United  States  on  the  date  this  act  takes  effect 
shall,  within  60  days,  register  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  of  record 
in  the  county  having  jurisdiction  of  naturalization  in  which  he  resides. 

Some  clerks  of  the  court  would  probably  have  to  have  some  extra 
help. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  that  he  shall  do  that  within  60  days.  If  he 
does  not  do  it,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Then  there  is  a  provision  that  he  shall  be  deported. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  10,000,000  aliens  can  we 
deport? 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  section  3  provides — 

That  any  alien  who  violates  or  fails  to  observe  any  provision  of  this  act,  other- 
wise than  by  reason  of  sickness,  mental  or  physical  disability,  or  other  like  un- 
avoidable cause,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  and 
shall  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and 
deported  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  19  and  20  of  the  act  of  February  5, 
1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence 
of  aliens  within  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Box.  Will  it  be  made  to  apply  to  children  or  the  heads  of 
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Mr.  Welty.  If  the  heads  of  the  families  fail  to  register  and  fail 
to  comply  with  our  laws,  the  children  will  go  back.  If  the  families 
return,  the  children  should  go  back  with  them. 
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Mr.  Box.  You  were  speaking  of  the  requirement  of  all  to  register. 
Suppose  there  were  a  number  of  small  children.  You  would  only 
require  the  head  of  the  family  to  register,  would  you  not,  and  not 
the  very  small  children  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  You  could  not  expect  the  children  to  register. 

Mr.  White.  The  children  would  have  access  to  the  public  schools 

of  the  country  ?  ... 

Mr.  Welty.  Absolutely,  and  they  automatically  become  citizens. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  children. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind,  and  if  this  may  not  assist 
the  committee,  it  will  assist  me  personally.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
make  a  statement  for  my  own  information  as  to  approximately  how 
many  aliens  you  think  this  bill  would  affect. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  would  affect  only  the  alien  who  is  eligible  to  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  White,  Well,  is  there  any  data  by  which  we  may  have  the 
information,  even  relative  data  or  approximate  data,  as  to  how  many 
of  those  are  children  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  If  Mr.  Crisp's  statement  is  true  that  we  have  about 
11,000,000  aliens  in  this  country  and  about  2,000,000  have  already 
taken  out  first  papers,  and  assuming  that  they  would  complete  citi- 
zenship, you  would  probably  have  about  9,000,000  left  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  they  would  like  citizenship 
in  this  country.  As  a  rule,  these  aliens  have  large  families  and  it 
is  safe  to  estimate  an  average  of  five  in  each  family  in  addition  to 
the  head  of  the  household.  If  this  estimate  is  correct  you  would 
have  about  one-sixth  of  that  number  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill,  or  approximately  1,500,000  of  these  aliens  who  are  now  residing 
in  our  country. 

I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  these  have  a  great  desire  to  become 
citizens  of  this  country.  They  are  a  little  timid,  because  they  are 
unable  to  understand  our  language,  customs,  and  know  less  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  just  as  the  judge  said  in  his  charge,  we  ask  him 
to  cOme,  offer  him  land  and  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  wage  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  but  further  we  have  not  gone.  We  forget  him 
until  he  himself  musters  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask  for  citizenship. 
We  have  no  data  at  all  that  is  correct.  The  only  correct  data  we 
can  base  our  estimate  on  is  the  last  census  and  that  report  is  almost 
10  years  old.  Hence  what  the  bureau  of  Citizenship  furnishes  is 
only  an  estimate. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Welty,  on 
that  score,  and  I  ask  it  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances in  your  section  of  the  country  or  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
I  know  in  my  country  we  have  many  aliens  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  though  not  many  in  the  aggregate.  I  know  that  many 
instances  were  brought  out  during  the  course  of  the  war  where 
aliens  had  absolutely  neglected  or  overlooked  their  right  to  become 
citizens,  and  many  of  them  supposed  they  were  citizens  and  were 
exercising  the  right  of  franchise,  but  their  parents  had  neglected  and 
overlooked  the  taking  out  of  their  papers,  and  these  aliens  were 
educating  their  own  children.  Some  of  them  were  graduates  from 
high  schools.  I  have  wondered  if  there  are  not  a  large  number  of 
similar  instances  throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  Box.  Is  there  not  a  provision  covering  that  very  condition  in 
the  Voigt  bill? 

The  Chaiejman.  Yes.    It  was  discussed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  why  our  records  are  so  defective  and  chaotic. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  much  interested  in  your  plan.  I  have  given 
much  study  to  it.  I  under;took  to  frame  a  bill  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Naturalization  Commissioner  Carainetti,  but  after  I  had 
studied  the  matter  to  my  satisfaction  and  gone  as  far  as  I  could  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  effort  to  register  the  aliens  in  the 
United  States  would  be  such  a  task  that  the  machinery  would  be  too 
heavy. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  would  be  too  heavy — pardon  me — if  we  inaugu- 
rated the  provisions  of  your  bill,  because  we  would  require  new  ma- 
chinery, if  it  is  done  under  the  Immigration  Bureau,  but  if  we  do 
it  under  the  Naturalization  Bureau,  we  already  have  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  remember  the  Naturalization  Bureau 
desires  to  encourage  the  education  of  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  the  Naturalization  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Education  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  desires  to  carry  on  some  plan  for  the  education  of 
aliens.  Now,  I  want  to  state  this,  that  aftpr  analyzing  as  far  as  1 
could,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  committee  would  be  war- 
ranted in  doing  all  it  could  to  make  naturalization  easy  for  those 
who  had  misunderstood  the  circumstances  in  the  years  long  (gone  by ; 
that  we  would  have  to  be  liberal  in  education,  in  the  volutary  educa- 
tion of  aliens  in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  at  once  pro- 
vide a  method  of  registration  for  all  who  shall  become  citizens  from 
the  date  the  bill  is  passed.  In  other  words,  fix  it  for  the  future  that 
all  who  come  shall  register.  To  say  that  all  here  now  shall  regis- 
fer — this  great  number  of  aliens  scattered  everywhere,  many  of 
whom  do  not  speak  the  English  language  at  all,  which  is  the  fault 
of  the  past — involves  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  I  think  that  they  are  doing  that  largely  now 
through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization...  Every  factory  is  calling  to 
the  attention  of  its  own  employees  the  fact  that  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  would  become  American  citizens.  We  are  passing 
into  a  different  order  of  things.  Every  war  brings  on  new  condi- 
tions and  new  issues.  What  is  labor  and  capital  doing?  There  is 
one  factory  that  manufactures  these  radiators  here.  They  had  some 
trouble  and  were  unable  to  make  any  money,  so  they  called  their 
men  in  and  took  the  matter  up  with  them,  and  as  a  result  these  men 
w^ere  organized  into  what  was  known  as  a  house  of  representatives, 
and  the  superintendent  and  foremen  were  organized  into  a  senate, 
and  they  are  discussing  factory  condition  and  labor  conditions,  and 
those  who  could  not  talk  the  English  language  in  that  factory 
wanted  to  know  where  they  could  procure  this  education,  where  they 
could  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  and  be  a 
part  of  that  factory.  The  time  has  come,  gentlemen,  when  the  man- 
ager of  a  factory  or  the  owner  of  a  factory  can  not  discharge  a  man 
just  because  of  some  whim  he  may  have.  The  man  who  for  years 
has  helped  to  make  that  factory  has  some  interest  in  that  factory. 
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Labor  and  capital,  no  matter  what  trouble  they  may  have  now  be- 
cause of  this  war,  are  going  to  understand  each  other  better  in  the 
future,  and  this  bill  simply  provides  more  ample  methods  where 
these  aliens  might  study  our  institutions.  They  will  go  to  schools 
provided  for  by  the  local  board  of  education.  That  factory,  after 
it  organized  this  partnership  between  capital  and  labor,  increased 
its  output  35.  per  cent,  and  those  who  could  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language  now  want  to  go  to  some  school.  It  is  not  only  the 
machinery  that  this  bill  would  provide;  but  opportunity  as  well. 
It  simply  gives  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  more  money  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  them  to  furnish  books,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  these  aliens  the  English  language.  It  gets  this  money 
and  gives  it  to  the  local  boards  of  education  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  men  in  and  making  them  American  citizens.  The 
local  board  of  education  will  look  after  those  matters. 

I  say  that  a  man  must  pay  25  cents  when  he  registers.  That  goes 
to  the  clerks  of  the  court.  We  already  have  these  clerks  in  our  State 
and  county  courts  where  they  can  become  naturalized.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  go  into  one  of  the  courts  and  comply  with  the  law 
there.  They  need  not  go  any  further.  We  already  have  the  ma- 
chinery there. 

My  district  has  very  few  aliens  as  compared  with  other  sections. 
I  do  not  think  this  bill  here  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  dollar  in  my  district,  because  the  clerks  of  the  courts  would 
be  able  to  handle  the  situation  there  very  easily.  What  is  true  in 
my  district  is  true  in  three-fourths  of  the  districts  of  the  IJnittd 
States,  and  it  is  true  in  Judge  Box's  district  too.  There  are 
only  a  few  aliens,  and  it  does  not  require  any  expense.  The  only 
thing  is  that  this  money  should  be  sent  there  to  give  the  few  aliens 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  and  to  be  nat- 
uralized. When  you  come  to  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
then  it  is  a  different  proposition.  It  requires  some  work  there, 
and  you  have  to  do  the  work  through  your  factories  where 
they  are  working.  The  heads  of  the  factories  will  not  require  any 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
these  aliens  to  register  and  tell  them  about  it,  so  that  you  need  not 
be  alarmed  about  the  machinery.  If  we  should  try  to  "compel  these 
aliens  to  register  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  as  provided  in 
the  chairman's  first  bill,  it  would  be  a  different  proposition,  because 
there  you  would  have  to  create  new  machinery,  but  under  this  bill 
you  do  not  create  any  new  machinery  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  the  same.  When  a  man  does  not  report, 
what  happens? 

Mr.  Welty.  If  he  is  physically  and  mentally  able  to  register  and 
willfully  fails  to  register,  deportation  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no  danger  that  the 
desirable  alien  will  fail  or  refuse  to  register.  It  is  only  the  unde- 
sirable alien  with  whom  we  would  experience  any  trouble,  and  the 
sooner  we  make  the  issue  with  that  gentleman,  the  better  for  him  and 
our  country.  The  desirable  alien  wants  our  Government  to  know 
where  he  is.  It  is  only  the  undesirable  who  will  avoid  registration 
for  fear  that  the  Government  will  have  his  record. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  should  know  where  this  creature  of  a 
human  being  who  does  not  believe  in  society  or  government  dwells, 
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and  he  should  know  that  we  know  his  whereabouts.  And  then  as 
a  human  matter  we  should  place  this  machinery  into  the  hands  of 
a  bureau  whose  only  duty  and  desire  is  to  better  the  aliens'  condition. 

The  immigration  officer  meets  these  aliens  at  port  of  entrance,  and 
under  our  law  never  again  comes  in  contact  with  them,  unless  and 
until  he,  perchance,  violates  some  law.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  place  the  matter  of  naturalization  and  education 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  officers.  A  teacher  succeeds  much  better 
in  matters  of  education  than  a  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  forcing  the  man  to 
go  to  the  immigration  officer. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  can  not  send  an  immigration  officer  out  and  say, 
"  I  am  here ;  come  on  now  and  register  and  be  naturalized." 

The  Chaiema'n.  But  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  force  registration. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Could  we  not  insert  a  provision  that  if  they  did  not 
register  within  7  or  10  years  that  they  shall  be  deported?  The  bill 
should  provide  some  latitude.  This  could  be  taken  care  of  by  regu- 
lation as  provided  in  my  bill.  The  trouble  is  now  we  are  reaping 
the  fruits  of  what  we  have  sown  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  public-spirited  citizens 
everywhere  that  we  should  purge  the  country  at  once  and  go  through- 
out the  country,  pick  the  undesirable  aliens  and  deport  them.  Yet 
no  one  seems  to  think  of  the  process  of  deportation,  the  machinery, 
and  the  cost. 

Mr.  Weltx.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  use  getting  alarmed  about 
that.    It  costs  these  days  about-$400  to  deport  one  man. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  October 
15, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natttralization, 

HorrsE  of  Representatives, 
"  Washington,  D.  <7.,  Wednesday,  October  15,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson   (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOW.  BENJAMIN  F.  WELTY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  The  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  will  be  dispensed  with.  The 
suggestion  was  madB  yesterday  that  a  copy  of  the  Smith-Towner 
bill,  H.  E.  7,  introduced  by  Representative  Towner  of  Iowa,  and 
Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  be  brought  to  the  committee.  Have 
you  a  copy  of  that  bill,  Mr.  Welty  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  from  it  the  sec- 
tions regarding  education  of  aliens  ?  ( 

Mr.  Weltt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
present  labor  unrest  as  a  result  of  the  war  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  fact  that  there  is  an  element  in  our  midst  undei 
the  impression  that  a  new  and  better  order  will  come  about  by  de- 
stroying all  society  and  our  present  form  of  Government.    For  years 
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this  Government  has  permitted  all  classes  of  aliens  to  come  to  our 
shores.  And  then,  a  few  years  ago,  Congress  passed  a  literacy  test, 
forgetting  it  is  the  man  with  a  false  notion  of  life  who  as  a  rule 
would  have  no  trouble  in  passing  the  literacy  test.  Most  of  these 
aliens  are  a  desirable  class,  and  it  is  only  the  exception  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  and  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  we  find  three  distinct  schools  of  thought 
desiring  legislation.  One  is  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  by 
broadening  its  powers  so  as  to  permit  their  naturalization  through  the 
local  schools  and  provided  in  my  bill.  A, second  is  that  suggested  in 
the  so-called  Johnson  bill,  through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which 
would  require  registration  and  education  under  the  direction  of  the 
immigration  officer,  and  the  third  by  the  creation  of  a  new  department, 
called  the  department  of  education,  with  a  secretary  o'f  education  with 
a  salary  of  $12,000,  with  an  assistant  secretary  with  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  annum,  and  with  numerous  "bureaus,  divisions,  boards,  or 
branches  of  the  Government,''  requiring  officers,  clerks,  and  employees, 
as  provided  by  the  so-called  Smith-Towner  bill. 

I  think  that  the  country  demands  the  enactment  of  one  of  these 
measures.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  bill,  but 
I  want  to  read  only  a  few  sections  which  refer  to  the  alien  of  our  land. 
Sections  1, 7,  and  9  of  the  Towner  bill  (H.  R.  7) ,  which,  I  understand, 
is  the  same  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Smith,  read  as  follows  l. 

Section  l'.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  an  executive  department  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  called  the  department  of  education,  with  a  secretary  of  education, 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $12,000  per 
annum,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  heads  of 
other  executive  departments ;  and  section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  to  include  such  department,  and  the  provisions  of  title  1  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  including  all  amendments  thereto,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  said 
department.  The  secretary  of  education  shall  cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be  made 
for  such  department  of  such  device  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and  judicial 
potice  shall  be  taken  of  said  seal. 

Sec.  7.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the  States  in  the  promotion  and  support 
of  education,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fi^scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  and  annually  thereafter,  $100,000,000,  to  be  apportioned,  disbursed,  and 
expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  9.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the  States  in  the  Americanization  of  im- 
migrants, three-fortieths  of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section  7 
of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  teach  immigrants  10  years  of  age  and  over  to  speak 
and  read  the  English  language  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  American  Government  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  country.  The  said  sum  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  propor- 
tions which  their  respective  foreign-born  populations  bear  to  the  total  foreign- 
born  population  of  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  United  States. . 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  three  propositions  submitted  to  Congress 
for  solution  of  our  immigration  population.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  economical  and  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the  machinery  we  now 
have  and  not  create  new  departments  and  agencies,  as  provided  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  mean  the  Smith-Lever  bill  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  Smith-Towner  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Welty  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Towner  bill,  carrying  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000,  au- 
thorizes a  small  portion  of  that  great  sum  for  education  of  aliens  ? 
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_  Mr.  Weltt.  It  authorizes  about  $7,500,000  for  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  aliens  annually. 

The  Chairman  That  is  one  plan  to' be  done  in  the  States  under 
Federal  supervision.  The  smalL  portion  of  the  great  sum  is  in  itself 
a  great  sum,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  said  that  this  was  the  only  feasible  method. 
You  were  referring,  when  you  said  that,  to  your  own  bill  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  plan  which  he  mentions  is  the  plan 
largely  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  Mr.  Caminetti, 
which  is  covered  in  the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  May  19,  House 
resolution  563. 

Mr.  Weltt.  May  sections  5  to  13,  inclusive,  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  to  show  that  plan?     You  will  find  it  in  sections  5  to  13,  in- 
clusive. 
'The  Chairman.  We  will  insert  them.  ^ 

Mr!  Weltt.  That  is  House  resolution  563. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Sec.  5.  That  from  and  after  the  period  of  suspension  named  in  section  2  of 
this  act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  aliens  within  the  United  States  to  register 
within  one  month,  and  thereafter  semiannually  to  renew  such,  registration  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  all  aliens  admitted  or  provisionally  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  and  after  such  period  of  suspension  shall  like- 
Wise  register  and  renew  their  registration. 

A  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  of  the  character  hereinafter  described 
shall  be  Issued  to  each  alien  so  registering  and  be  renewed  semiannually  for 
four  calendar  years :  Provided,  however.  That  after  procuring  final  naturaliza- 
tion papers  persons  need  not  renew  their  registration. 

Resident  aliens  shall  he  registered  by  United  States  immigration  ofiicers  or 
employees  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  aliens  admitted  or  provisionally  ad- 
mitted shall  be  registered  by  immigration  officers  or  employees  at  the  time  and 
place  of  entry.  The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  place  immigration  officials  in  charge  of  districts  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  registration  of  aliens  hereunder  as  easy  and  as  inexpensive  as  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  may  permit;  and  to  assign  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Immigration  Service  to  the  duty  of  completing,  during  the  year  next  suc- 
ceeding the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  the  registration  hereby  required,  instruct- 
ing such  officers  and  employees  to  travel  from  one  important  point  to  another, 
giving  due  public  notice  of  their  itineraries,  taking  the  statements  of  the  aliens 
and  supplying  them  with  the  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  herein  specified. 

Persons  apparently  aliens,  but  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  than  by-  naturalization  through  judicial  proceedings,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  register  under  this  act  as  such  citizens  upon  satisfactorily  proving, 
their  claim  of  citizenship  to  the  registering  officials  or,  upon  appeal,  to  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.  In  such  cases  renewal  of  registraticin 
shall  not  be  required.  If  the  person  claiming  citizenship  fails  to  establish  such 
<;laim,  he  shall  be  required  to  register  as  sfn  alien  and  subsequently  in  due 
course  to  reregister  as  such  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  shall  be  renewed  by 
the  immigration  officials,  such  renewal  to  be  indicated  by  appropriate  notation 
.thereon  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  commencing  -with  the  second 
January  following  registration,  each  year  for  the  four  calendar  years  next 
following  said  second  January.  After  the  fourth  renewal  has  occurred  no 
further  renewal  shall  be  required.  The  alien  shall  then  and  thereafter  be  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  if  he  has  meanwhile  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  has  not  previously  and  does  not 
thereafter  become  subject  to  deportation  under  this  act  or  the  immigration 
laws.  Benewal  shall  be  accomplished  and  made  in  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner as  original  registration. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  of  tender  years  or  of  persons 
non  compos  mentis  eligible  to  register  hereunder  shall  be  permitted  to  act  in 
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behalf  of  such  children  or  persons  in  both  the  registration  and  renewal  required 
^  hereby ;  but  in  every  instance  the  certificate  issued  and  renewed  shall  contain 
^  the  description  and  photograph  of  the  person  affected,  verified  as  such  by  the 
registering  or  renewins  officer. 

Sec.  8.  ^hat  no  alien  found  by  immigration  officials  to  be  within  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  immigration  act,  or  in  violation  of  any  law,  conven- 
tion, or  treaty  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens,  shall 
be  permitted  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  if  a  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  is  lost  or  destroyed  or 
becomes  mutilated  or  obliterated,  a  certificate  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
loss  or  destruction,  or  upon  surrender  of  the  mutilated  or  obliterated  document. 
For  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  in  lieu  of  one  lost, 
destroyed,  mutilated,  or  obliterated,  as  provided  in  section  6  hereof,  a  fee  of  $1 
shall  be  charged. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  herein  prescribed  shall 
he  prepared  in  triplicate,  and  shall  contain  a  complete  description  and  a  photo- 
graph of  the  alien  to  whom  issued.  The  original  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
registered  alien;  one  copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  immigration  official 
in  charge  of  the  district  In  which  any  resident  alien  is  residing  at  the  time  of 
Registration  or  to  which  any  alien,  admitted  or  provisionally  admitted,  pro- 
ceeds; and  the  other  copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  at  Wash- 
ington. When  renewals  occur  appropriate  notation  shall  be  made  upon  both 
copies  as  well  as  upon  the  original.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registered 
alien  to  notify  the  immigration  official  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
then  residing  of  each  and  every  permanent  removal  from  one  district  to  an- 
other made  by  him,  and  any  change  of  residence  exceeding  six  months  shall 
be  regarded  as  permanent.  When  so  informed,  the  said  official  In  charge 
will  transmit  the  copy  of  certificate  filed  with  him  to  the  official  In  charge  of 
the  district  into  which  the  alien  has  moved,  advising  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Immigration  that  he  has  done  so  and  of  the  new  address  of  the  alien. 
Sec.  11.  That  for  the  registration  and  renewals  hereinbefore  prescribed  the 
following  fees  shall  be  collected :  For  mnl^s  and  unmarried  or  widowed  females  ' 
over  16  years  of  age,  $2  for  each  registration  and  $10  for  each  renewal; 
for  all  married  females  and  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age,  $1  for 
each  registration  and  $5  for  each  renewal :  Provided,  That  the  fee  for  the 
first  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases  only  $8  and  in  the  second  class 
only  $4  If  the  alien  shall  present  to  the  renewing  officer  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  duly  authorized  officer  of  any  board  Of  education  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
been  found  upon  proper  examination  that  alien  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  that  the  fee  for  the  second  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases 
only  $6  and  in  the  second  class  only  $3  if  the  alien  shall  so  present  such  a 
certificate  showing  It  has  been  so  found  that  he  can  both  read  and  write  said 
language ;  that  the  fee  for  the  third  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases 
only  $4  and  in  the  second  only  $2  if  the  alien  shall  so  present  such  a  certificate 
showing  it  has  been  so  found  that  he  can  read  and  write  said  language  and 
has  acquired  a  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  American  history ;  that  the 
fee  for  the  fourth  renewal  shall  be  in  the  first  class  of  cases  only  $2  and  in 
the  second  only  $1  if  the  alien  sliall  so  present  such  a,  certificate  showing  it 
has  been  so  found  that  he  can  read  and  write  said  language  and  has  acquired 
a  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  both  American  history  and  tlie  American 
form  of  Government :  Provided  further,  That  all  aliens  registered  hereunder 
who  shall,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  indicated,  establish  in  connection  with 
any  renewal  of  their  registration  that  they  are  at  that  time  qualified  in  each 
and  'every  respect  specfiied  In  this  section  shall  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  in  connection  witli  that  renewal  and  all  subsequent  renewals: 
Provided  further.  That  no  fee  shall  be  charged  for  registering  any  person  who 
requests  registration  as  an  American  citizen  and  proves  such  citizenship,  nor 
on  account  of  aliens  entering  the  United  States  temporarily  as  tourists  or 
■  visitors  or  passing  through  in  transit  to  other  countries  under  section  7  hereof, 
nor  on  account  of  aliens  admitted  temporarily  or  at  frequent  intervals  in  pur- 
suance of  section  28  liereof:  Provided  further.  That  aliens  eligible  for  regis- 
tration under  the  provisions  of  this  act  found  in  institutions  maintained  in 
'  whole  or  In  part  by  taxation.  In  whose  behalf  evidence  is  submitted  or  adduced 
showing  that  by  reason  of  their  public  charge  status  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  registration  and  renewal  fees  herein  specified,  shall  be  excused  from  the 
payment  of  such  fees. 
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Sec.  12.  Tliat  tlie  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  covered,  into  the  Treasury 
•of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  expenses  of  regulating 
immigration  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  collection  is  made  and  shall' 
oe  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  act  making  such  appropriation,  including  the  expense  of  carrying  this 
act  into  effect,  the  unobligated  balance  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
disposed  of  \n  liire  manner  as  similar  balances 

Immigration  officials  and  employees  assigned  the  duty  under  this  act  of  col- 
lecting the  fees  herein  specified  shall  be  bonded  in  appropriate  amount  to  be 
■determined  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 

Sec.  13.  That  aliens  entering  the  United  States  temporarily  as  tourists 'or 
visitors  or  passing  through  in  transit  shall  be  furnished  vpith  said  certificates 
of  registry  and  identity,  of  which  a  duplicate  shall  be  kept  at  the  port  or  place 
-of  admission.  When  leaving  the  United  States  such  aliens  shall  surrender  their 
•certificate  to  the  immigration  official  in  cllarge  at  the  port  or  place  of  departure, 
who  shall  forward  it  to  the  official  in  charge  at  the  place  of  entry,  so  that  the 
departure  of  the  temporarily  admitted  aliens  may  thus  be  proved  and  the. 
necessity  for  taking  any  further  steps  concerning  them  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  Those  provisions  provide  for  the  registry  of  aliens 
present  in  the  United  States,  a  fee  for  that  registration,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  machinery  for  the  registering  and  carrying  out  of  the 
naturalization  of  aliens.  Now,  that  is  the  plan  that  I  introduced 
after  conversation  with  the  commissioner,  and  as  I  stated  yesterday, 
after  a  long  study  of  it,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  too  heavy. 

The  third  plan  which  Mr.  Welty  referred  to  is  contained  in  his  bill, 
and  provides  for  the  collection  of  $1  annually  from  the  aliens,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  plan  presumes  that  this  thing  will  go  ahead 
"without  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  and  provides  also  for  deportation 
•of  those  who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  was  asked  the  question  yesterday  how  much  addi- 
tional machinery  would  be  required  under  this  plan  here.  Let  me 
call  attention  first  to  the  requirements  of  this  bill.  Section  1  pro- 
vides : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens  and  teaching 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  each  and  every 
alien  over  21  years  of  age  shall  annually,  on  or  before  January  1,  1920,  pay  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  or  his  officially  designated  representative, 
the  sum  of  $1,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  to  defray  In  part  or  in  full 
all  of  the  expenses  in  conducting  public-school  classes. 

These  public-school  classes- will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  come  to  the  necessity  for  machinery  for 
getting  that  under  way. 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  have  it  already  under  way.  The  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  has  its  books  and  pamphlets,  and  they  are  already 
sending  them  out  to  these  public  schools,  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools,  but  they  have  no  money  to  pay  these  teachers  an  additional 
sum  to  go  there  at  night  or  in  factories  during  the  day  and  teach 
these  aliens.    It  does  not  require  very  much. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  The  attempts  to  conduct  the  schools  have  been 
sporadic,  and  they  are  only  in  the  communities  where  the  community 
of  its  own  initiative  starts  something? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  is  no  organized  or  concrete  and  extensive  plan 
for  night  schools  at  all  ? 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  the  board  of  education  of  a 
State  or  county  falls  in  with  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, they  start  night  schools  for  the  aliens. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  start  schools,  and  before  the  alien  can  be  natural- 
ized he  must  have  passed  the  examination  in  English  and  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  its  geography  and  know  something 
about  them.  Under  the  law  now  all  that  an  alien  is  required  to  do 
is  to  be  able  to  speak  a  few  words  In  the  English  language. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  do  that,  even 
that  small  thing,  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  are  in  the  country 
unnaturalized  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Because  they  are  required  to  read  the  English 
language  ? 

The  Chairman..  And  speak  English. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Speak  English?  No;  I  think  the  reason  so  many 
are  not  naturalized  is  because,  just  as  the  judge,  said  in  the  case 
I  read  yesterday,  we  permit  them  to  drift,  and  we  have  not  looked 
after  them  all.  Think  of  the  situation  in  some  of  the  factories  in 
and  around  Pittsburgh,  where  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  can  not 
speak  the  English  language,  and  I  understand  from  the  Senate 
hearings  that  in  some  of 'the  labor  unions  an  American  can  not  be 
a  member.  Now,  as  I  said,  some  suggest  the  Americanization  of 
these  people  under  the  bills  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Towner  and  Senator 
Smith,  and  the  appointment  of  a  department  of  education. 

Mr.  Klegzka.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Welty,  is  that  plan  incor- 
porated in  Mr.  Towner's  bill  the  plan  that  is  now  used  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  Welit.  I  do  not  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes: 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  plan  put  forward  by 
the  bill  is  that  bureau's  plan? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  some  papers  here 
showing  that  the  National  Educational  Association  is  backing  the 
Towner-Smith  bill.  I  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  plan  as  out- 
lined in  the  Towner  bill,  because  I  felt  that  is  simply  another  step 
to  centralize  our  schools,  and  I  feel  that  the  safety  of  this  country 
requires  that  our  schools  shall  be  controlled  by  the  several  State? 
of  the  Union,  rather  than  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  can  noi 
do  everything  from  Washington.  We  must  permit  the  local  people, 
110,000,000  of  them,  to  act  for  themselves  and  do  some  of  their 
own  thinking.  Suppose  we  pass  that  bill?  It  will  simply  mean 
that  we  will  some  time,  sooner  or  later,  have  all  of  the  educational 
matter  controlled  from  Washington  and  permit,  no  initiative  from 
the  several  States.     . 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Welty,  the  primary  purpose  of  that  bill  is  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  The  Americanization  and  education  of  the  immi- 
grants is  an  incidental  thing? 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  are  putting  that  in  there  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  a  condition  long  neglected.  They  want  a  Department  of 
Education,  as  suggested,  with  a  Secretary,  at  a  salary  of  $12,000. 
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The  Chaieman.  I  notice  at  least  one  fault  in  that  educational 
scheme  there.  The  section  you  read  provided  that  the  money  shall 
be  apportioned  in  ratio  to  the  foreign-born  population  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  foreign-born  population  does  not  mean 
alien  pSpulation? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No;  not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  many  good  citizens  in  my  district  are  foreign 
born. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  in  yours,  too,  and  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Whose  bill  is  it  that  puts  it  on  that  ratio? 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  Smith-Towner  bill. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  had  your  bill  in  effect,  your  own  registration 
bill,  and  you  put  it  in  proportion  to  the  registered  aliens,  you  could 
get  it  on  some  reasonable  and  practical  basis  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  show  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  were  not 
here  yesterday  that  it  would  not  require  in  my  district — and  probably 
in  most  of  the  congressional  districts — one  cent  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  It  would  not  require  any  added  machinery,  because, 
as  the  law  now  is,  the  aliens  procure  their  naturalization  papers^ 
through  the  local  courts  of  record,,  and  I  suppose  all  the  States  have 
a  court  of  record  in  every  county.  Now,  they  will  not  require  any 
extra  mg,chinery  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  that.  Here  is  what  I  tried  to 
ask  you  several  times.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  A  hard-working 
foreigner,  45  years  old,  shows  up,  we  will  say,  in  Mr.  Kleczka's 
district,  and  desires  the  education  your  bill  requires  him  to  have. 
He  works,  either  taking  care  of  his  family,  or  at  his  job,  from  sun- 
up to  sunset,  and  works  hard.  Now,  you  do  not  provide  the  method 
of  taking  him  to  the  school.  You  just  say  that  if  he  fails  to  do  it 
he  shall  be  deported,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  task  for  an'  alien  in  that 
situation  to  acquire  a  schooling.  You  stated  in  the  case  of  your 
own  family  some  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Absolutely,  because  there  was  no  machinery  there; 
there  were  no  schools  for  adults  to  acquire  the  English  language 
there. 

Mr.  Box.  Take  my,  country,  which  is  largely  rural.  We  have  some 
foreign  people  scattered  in  our  section  all  over  the  country,  and  they 
are  the  very  best  class  of  foreign  people — that  is,  agricultural  farmers. 
They  have  no  night  schools.  I  have  only  two  towns  in  my  district 
that  may  be  called  cities.  They  have  no  night  schools  outside  of 
those  townSj'and  in  many  of  those  places  there  is  no  night  school 
within  60  miles  of  where  the  man  lives  and  works.  How  would  you 
take  care  of  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  that  event,  all  that  the  bureau  would  have  to  do 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local  board  of  education,  which  would  not 
be  very  far  from  the  alien's  home,  and  ask  them  to  supply  a  teacher 
to  conduct  a  class  or  arrange  to  teach  these  aliens.'  If  there  are 
only  two  or, three  aliens,  they  should  have  the  same  opportunity. 
But  the  danger  is  not  in  that  section.  The  danger  is  in  the  section 
of  the  cities,  like  Chicago 

Mr.  Box.  I  understand  that.  »'' 
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Mr.  Weltt  (continuing).  Cleveland  and  New  York,  where  there 
is  absolutely  no  assimilation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  danger,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  making  this  bill  apply  equally  in  degree  in  Texas  as  in  the  most 
congested  alien  district  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  go  into  details 
on  this  proposition  is  because  I  felt  that  the  matter  could  be  left 
largely  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions.   Here  is  what  is  said  in  the  bill.    It  says : 

Provided,  That  each  alien  shall  be  relieved  from  the  payments  herein  men- 
tioned after  five  annual  payments  and  the  filing  of  a  certificate  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Naturalization  issued  by  the  school  authorities  where  he  resides, 
showing  that  he  posesses  a  knowledge  of  American  history  and  the  United 
States  Government.  < 

The  matter  is  left  exclusively  with  the  local  board  of  education. 
And  section  4  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  place  this  act  in  full  force  and  operation,  includ- 
ing special  rules  for  the  application  hereof  to  the  cases  of  aliens  coming  to 
'  the  United  States  from  or  through  contiguous  foreign  territory  and  aliens  en- 
,tering  there  or  elsewherfe  for  temporary  stay  or  at,  frequent  intervals  in  pursuit 
of  their  regular  occupations,  vocations,  or  avocations. 

I  was  going  to  call  section  3  to  the  attention  of  those  who  were  not 
here  yesterday,  which  gives  the  jurisdiction  of  naturalization  to  the 
courts  of  record.  You  will  find  it  on  page  4  of  the  naturalization 
law,  permitting  every  court  of  record  to  naturalize  these  aliens,  and 
the  bill  would  require  aliens  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  25  cents  to 
these  clerks  of  court.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  establish  addi- 
tional machinery.  The  alien  pays  that  fee,  and  it  would  not  cost  th& 
Government  one  cent. 

Here  is  .another  thing.  The  bill  provides  only  for  the  registration 
of  aliens  over  21  years  of  age,  so  that  instead  of  being  ten  or  eleven 
million,  we  would  only  have  probably  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  on  a  point  that  came 
into  my  mind  yesterday.  The  hearing  yesterday  disclosed,  I  believe, 
that  there  were  about  11,000,000  unnaturalized  aliens,  about  2,000,000 
of  them  having  secured  their  first  papers,  leaving  about  9,000,000, 
including  men,  women,  and  children.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  a  big 
portion  of  that  9,000,000,  2,000,000  of  them  having  secured  their  first 
papers,  must  be  women  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes ;  and  it  would  not  include  so  very  many  millions. 
We  already  have  2,000,000,  who  have  received  their  first  papers.  This  ' 
law  should  probably  not  apply  to  them ;  without  making  it  retroac- 
tive. We  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  present  condition  as  we  find  it. 
Now,-  at  best,  we  might  probably  have  only  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
whom  it  would  aiffect  and  would  be-required  to  register. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  this  condition, 
that  of  those  two  or  three  million  a  great  percentage  will  go  back. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  So  you  start  with  the  obligation  of  registering  the 
new  incoming  aliens,  and  then  taking  care  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  those  who  have  been  here  will  not  be  so  difficult  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  occurs  to  me  in  that  same  connection:  We 
will  say  that  3,000,000  of  the  number  are  to  be  registered,  but  in  an 
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effort  to  ascertain  in  each  community  the  ones  actually  registered 
you  have  got  to  be  continually  asking  the  aliens  who  were  not  obliged 
to  register,  and  the  result  would  be,  sooner  or  later,  confusion,  unless 
all  aliens  carried  cards  of  registration.  Further, ;  the  foreign-born 
naturalized  American  citizens  might  have  to  carry  cards  to  prevent 
confusion. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes ;  the  bill  should  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  card. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  occurred  to  me  ,the  other  day  that  in  connection 
with  the  census  statement  that  will  go  on  in  January  we  might  ob- 
tain a  complete  registration  of  aliens  from  that  source.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  questionnaire  provides  for  that.  ^ 

Mr.  WeliTt.  I  think  so.  The  questionnaire  must  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide for  the  classification  of  aliens. 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  the  census  figures  are  available  and 
digested  we  will  have  all  the  information  we  are  now  seeking,  but 
the  mere  taking  of  the  census  does  not  leave  the  alien  with  any 
method  by  whidi  he  can  be  selected  and  educated  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  just  one  more  thought,  and 
then  I  will  close,  and  that  is  the  proposition  as  recommended  in  the 
chairman's  bill.  That  provides  sending  out  of  these  immigration 
officers.  They  are  inspectors ;  they  have  a  double  function  of  finding 
out,  and  then  they  also  have  the  power  of  arrest.  We  can  never 
educate  aliens  through  the  police.  We  must  educate  them  through 
the  schools  and  those  who  are  interested  in  naturalization.  It  seems 
to' me  that  the  natural  and  most  logical  bureau  that  you  have  now 
would  be  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  because  it  was  created  for 
that  purpose  and  is  as  much  in  touchVith  these  aliens  as  any  branch 
of  the  Government.  Here  is  where  your  immigration  officer  comes 
in.  He  meets  the  alien  when  he  comes  to  the  port,  and  he  never 
meets  him  again  until  he  finds  there  is  a  violation  of  some  law,  and 
then  he  goes  out  and  makes  some  investigation,  and,  if  necessary, 
arrests  him  and  he  may  be  deported.  He  is  deported  through  that 
agency,  and  it  seems  to  nie  that  he  ought  not  to  use  this  agency. 

I  want  to  thajik  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  views.  This  matter  has  been  on  my  heart  for  some  time,  because 
I  felt  that  sooner  or  later  this  country  must  be  one  country,  and  that 
country  for  Americans,  and  all  of  those  who  do  not  like  our  shores 
and  who  do  not  like  our  ways  and  our  customs  and  institutions 
should  go  from  whence  they  came,  but  those  who  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  part  of  us  should  be  given  the  opportunity, 
and  I  think  that  since  we  take  their  money  from  them,  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  from  them,  we  ought  to  at  least  expend  a  part  of 
this  money  for  their  education  and  give  them  the  opportunity,  and, 
as  Judge  Box  said,  I  do  not  care  where  it  is,  in  what  community,  I 
think  uie  Bureau  of  Naturalization  can  easily  make  these  rules 
where  they  will  not  inconvenience  those  in  rural  sections. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  ask  right  there,  whether  you  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  relief  of  such  a  population  as  that  by  anything  like 
a  correspondence  school  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  would  think  they  could  do  that..  However,  that  is 
a  matter  of  regulation.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  anyone  to  learn  a 
language  unless  they  heard  some  one  talk  in  that  language. 
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Mr.  Box.  I  think  if  they  were  in  dead  earnest  in  learning  that 
way,  they  could  learn  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  how  easy  it  is  to  use 
the  machinery  that  you  have.  The  local  teacher  there  knows  those 
aliens  better  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Box.  Would  you  not  have  to  pay  him  extra,  Mr.  Welty? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes.  That  is  why  the  alien  is  to  pay  a  dollar  a  year, 
and  if  he  is  diligent  and  industrious  he  only  has  to  pay  $5.  A  part 
of  that  money  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  local  board 
has  not  enough  money  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  would  pay  this 
local  teacher.  , 

Mr.  Box.  Suppose  there  were  only  five  aliens  within  the  reach  of 
the  teacher.    If  he  got  it,  he  would  only  get  $5  a  year  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  true.  That  is  where  the  bureau  comes  in  and 
takes  the  money  received  from  other  places  where  they  have  large 
classes,  like  they  have  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and' 
Chicago.  But  there  must  be  some  compensation  going  to  that  local 
teacher  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  worth  while  to  gather  in  these 
men,  and  it, seems  to  me  that  our  factories  have  a  right  to  expect  that , 
we  should  help  them;  capital  and  labor  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
we  should  help  them  to  make  Americans  out  of  these  men. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  probably  come  to  the 

Sinnacle  in  the  centralization  of  our  population,  as  we  now  see  it  in 
ew  York.  There  five  or  six  millions  are  huddled  together.  The  men 
will  go  out,  and  the  factories  will  be  where  a  man  can  dig  in  the 
ground  and  obtain  some  of  his  support  from  the  soil  when  he  is  nbt 
working  in  the  factory.  There  must  be  closer  union  between  capital 
and  labor.  This  war  brings  nothing  to  us  if  it  can  not  help  bring 
that  condition.  Every  war  has  its  problems  to  solve.  Some  of  us 
think  that  the  agitation  going  on  between  capital  and  labor  now  in 
the  city  of  Washington  will  not  be  of  any  good.  It  will  be  of  some 
good.  Capital  will  realize  that  the  man  that  works  in  a  factory  has 
a  right  there,  that  he  has. helped  to  make  that  factory,  that  he  is  a 
human  being,  that  he  is  more  than  the  property  that  capital  placed  in 
there,  and  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  factory,  even  though  he 
owns  that  factory,  has  no  right  to  discharge  that  man  without  just 
cause  or  because  he  does  not  like  him.  That  man  has  some  rights. 
He  has  gone  there  to  live,  and  unless  he  has  some  rights  he  will  never 
own  his  own  home,  and  our  country  will  never  be  safe  until  we  have 
home  owners.  If  the  Federal  Government  will  ever  help  anybody  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  help  the  workers  who  have  homes  and  when  the 
laborer  is  working  in  the  factory  and  is  paying  for  a  home  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  what  he  gets  in  the  factory.  The  time  has  come  when 
capital  can  not  discharge  him  because  of  those  things.  There  must 
be  closer  union,  and  there  will  be  closer  union,  between  caoitaj  inH 
labor. 

The  Chaiemaht.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  practical  questions.  I  know 
that  the  committee  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  views  that  you  take  as 
to  Americanization  of  aliens,  and  I  think  the  committee  woilld  like 
to  go  to  work  on  a  bill,  if  we  can  see  the  frame.  You  make  the  mini- 
mum age  21  years. 

Mr.  Welty.  Twenty-one  years. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  that  limit? 
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Mr.  Welty.  Well,  he  becomes  a  voter,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  that  time.  You  see,  this  matter 
will  not  apply  to  many  of  them  who  are  under  21,  because  the  father 
will  seek  naturalization  if  he  has  a  son,  and  possesses  the  soul  of 
America  within  his  own  bosom. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  all  the  States  require  the  education 
of  children? 

Mr.  Welty.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so;  compulsory  education. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  every  State  is  prepared  to  take  in 
the  children  of  the  aliens. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes ;  they  will  take  them  in  and  compel  them  to  go  to 
school. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  States  will  take  care  of  the  alien  children, 
we  will  say,  up  to  16  years? 

Mr.  Box.  Most  of  them,  I  guess,  would  go  until  18  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  State  .laws  on  education,  from  my 
o"vyn  laiowledge — I  am  not  fully  informed — require  boys  and  girls  to 
go  to  school  up  until  about  the  grammar-school  age,  which  might 
be  14. 

Mr.  Welty.  My  State,  I  think,  requires  them  to  go  until  they  are  14. 

The  Chairman.  Most  States  have  factory  laws,  so  that  would  take 
care  of  the  small  child.  Why  should  not  your  bill  start  in,  then,  at 
beyond  the  grammar-school  age,  as  a  minimum,  and  then  why  should 
not  your  bill  be  restricted  as  to  some  maximum?  Take  the  case  of 
an  ali^  who  comes  here  and  does  well  and  gets  nicely  established, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  sends,  as  he  is  permitted  under  the  law 
for  his  grandparents,  and  he  brings  from  some  foreign  country  an 
aged  grandparent,  an  old  man  65,  who  has  not  the  ability  to  acquire 
much  of  the  customs  of  the  country.  Do  you  not  think  he  should  be 
exempted  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  The  bill  should  include  some  such  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Why  undertake  to  force  education,  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  may  be,  on  a  man  above  5Q? 

Mr.  Welty.  We  ought  to'  raise  it,  probably  above  50.  A  man  50, 
j-^ou  know,  is  really  in  the  prime  of  his  life  when  it  comes  to  influencing 
others.  You  will  find  that  those  men  right  now  are  causing  all  this 
trouble.  i 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  now  to  iflaking  a  man  at  55  attend 
night  school? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  judge  that  the  men  who  are  causing  all  of  this  troublfe 
right  now  and  misleading  the  honest  aliens  are  above  50  and  55.  We 
ought  to  include  that  class. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  your  man,  and  he  has  acquired, 
through  active  agencies  that  are  always  at  work,  a  lot  of  notions  that 
are  in  opposition  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  Government. 

Mr.  Welty.  True. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  take  him  into  these  schools  he  may 
use  that  as  a  place  for  the  spread  of  his  propaganda. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  he  would  not  be  in  contact  with  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools.  He  would  simply  go  to  night  school  or  receive  in- 
struction in  day  under  the  direction  of  the  local  board  of  education. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  develop  your  bill 
with  a  modification  of  the  paragraphs  pertaining  to  aliens  m  the 
Towner  bill? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KusczKA.  And  make  it  workable,  so  that  this  committee  could 
frame  it  up? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes,  indeed;  but  I  would  not  want  the  matter  con- 
trolled, the  matter  of  education,  controlled  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Km:czka.  I  mean  to  let  it  be  controlled 

Mr.  Weltt.  By  the  local  boards. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Where  it  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  that  bureau  would  have  to  provide 
courses  that  would  be  defined  in  this  law.  The  great  trouble,  as  I 
see  it,  with  these  aliens  is  this :  They  have  not  got  the  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  it  has  not 
been  given  to  them.  They  have  got  the  night  schools  in  the  cities 
that  have  sprung  up,  and  just  before  the  applicant  goes  to  court  for 
his  final  examination  he  will  go  down  there  for  two  or  three  nights  or 
two  or  three  weeks  and  be  prepared  to  answer  these  stereotyped  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  in  court:  "Who  is  the  President?  Who  is  the 
governor  ?  "  etc.  Beyond  that  he  gets  no  thorough  knowledge.  My 
thought  was,  would  a  plan  either  of  registration  or  reporting  to  the 
clerks  of  courts,  and  that  clerk  providing  him  with  a  booklet  that 
would  be  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  say  on  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  government,  and 
within  a  year  having  him  come  and  take  an  examination,  ana  then 
for  the  following  year  he  will  be  given  another  course,  and  then 
again  report  to  the  naturalization  clerk  for  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, and  then  if  you  carry  out  this  plan  for  five  years,  that  man, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  will  have  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  this  Government  means. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  that  be  alternative  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Welty's  plan? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  one  book  that 
they  use  as  a  textbook,  as  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  KleozBla.  But  that  only  touches  the  high  spots,  and  merely 
specifies  that  the  questions  asked  by  the  judge  and  examiner  must 
be  in  English. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  just  to  show  how  hard  it 
is  for  the  aliens  to  answer  some  of  the  stereotyped  questions.  When 
I  was  home  this  last  April  an  intelligent  alien  in  my  district  was 
about  to  try  for  examination,  and  he  was  certain  he  would  be  asked 
the  question  that  has  been  asked  so  often  in  years  past,  "  Who  are  the 
Cabinet  officers?"  and  he  telegraphed  me  to  Iniow  who  the  Cabi- 
net officers  were.  His  telegram  reached  me  in  a  small  town  where 
there  is  no  library.  Within  a  few  weeks  there  had  been  three 
changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and  I  was  3,300  miles  from  Washington.  I 
had  to  sit  down  and  puzzle  my  brain  so  that  I  could  write  that  man 
and  tell  him  who  were  the  Cabinet  officers.  I  think  that  is  an  unfair 
question. 

Mr.  Weltt.  It  should  not  be  a^ked  of  an  alien,  but  he  should  know 
something  about  the  system  of  our  Government.    He  ought  to  know, 
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at  least,  that  we  have  three  branches  in  the  Government,  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  and  he  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  State  government,  and  something  about  the  local  munici- 
pal government,  and  in  this  matter  the  board  of  education  should 
examine  him  upon  those  lines,  as  provided  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.'And  also  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of 
citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  very  much  interested  in 
your  statements,  and  will  take  the  bill  under  advisement,  and  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  add  any  amendments  or  make  any  suggestions 
you  may  desire. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  October 
16,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  op  the  Committee  on 

Immigration  and  NArunAiiizATioN, 

House  of  Eepeesentatives, 
Saturday,  October  18,  19l9. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MATTIE  B.  TUCKER,  OWE  OF  THE  DIREC- 
TORS OF  AMERICAmZATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  HOTEL  WATTERSON,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  Chairman.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  has  been  named,  consisting  of  Representa- 
tives Taylor,  Vaile,  Welty,  Raker,  Knutson,  and  the  chairman,  to 
hear  Mrs.  Tucker,  who  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation and  naturalization  of  aliens  in  the  United  States,  as  outlined 
in  the  Welty  bill  (3911)  and  in  other  pending  bills.  It  is  in  that 
connection  that  she  appears,  and  also  because  she  is  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  along  similar 
lines. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  am  now  the  chairman  of  Americanization  in  our 
State  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  would  like  to  hear  a  statement  from " 
her  and  perhaps  to  ask  her  some  questions. 

Mr.  VAiiiE.  r  shall  be  glad  to  hear  her,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 

The  Chairman.  I  have  named  this  subcommittee  to  hear  her 
to-day. 

Now,  Mrs.  Tucker  have  you  some  views  you  desire  to  express  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  aliens. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  No,  sir;  the  children  are  taken  care  of.  After  we 
got  a  law  passed  providing  for  giving  the  names  of  minors  to  the 
commissioners  of  education,  that  settled  that  question.  I  think  the 
law  is  national  in  its  scope,  perhaps,  and  provides  that  every  child 
must  attend  school  until  14  years  of  age.  Of  course,  that  covers  for- 
eign children,  and  we  have  in  our  city  one  district  that  \S  com- 
posed— — 

Mr.  Vaile  (interposing).  What  is  your  city? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Louisville,  Ky.  We  have  one  district  there  that  is 
made  up  almost  .entirely  of  foreign  people,  especially  Assyrians, 
Italians,  and  Russians,  or  those  three  nationalities  predominate,  and 
the  adult  man  is  now  taken  care  of  in  the  night  school,  with  the 
exception  of  two  places 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  voluntary,  of  course. 
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Mrs.  TuCKEE.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  night  school ;  but  the  woman,  has 
little  chance  to  attend  night  school,  and  therefore  she  is  left  out. 
Thus,  the  real  problem  that  is  before  us  to-day  is  how  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  foreign  woman  in  preparing  her  home  and  rear- 
ing children  in  the  home.  That  is  the  question  just  now  that  is 
really  giving  us  more  ti'ouble  than  anything  else.  In  my  committee 
at  home,  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  I  arranged  to  have 
a  lady  who  has  charge  of  one  of  our  social  settlements  there  to  form 
a  domestic  class — or,  rather,  a  class  in  domestic  science — and  she  is 
doing  wonderful  work.  She  has  taught  those  people,  not  only  the 
use  of  foods,  but  she  has  given  them  instruction  in  regar4  to  sani- 
tary conditions,  how  to  meet  them,  and  how  to  rear  their  children  as 
other  children  are  reared,  or  as  children  should  be  reared.  Then  the 
chairman  meets  with  them  every  Thursday  evening  and  gives  in- 
formation to  any  foreigner  that  wants  it  in  regard  to  how  to  get  his 
papers  made  out.  They  present  the  papers  to  me,  and  I  fill  out  the 
papers  myself.  I  had  one  batch  of  nearly  40  Italians,  another  of 
6  or  8  Assyrians,  and  another  of  over  30  Germans,  and  the  Federal 
judge  sent  a  deputy  with  a  notary  and  swore  all  of  them  in  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  fine  work  that  you  are  doing,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  some  one  in  every  city  would  take  up  the  same 
service.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  outline  your 
plan. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  That  is  not  being  done  everywhere.  What  we  want 
here  is  this :  The  child  is  taken  care  of  and  the  adult  man  is  taken 
care  of 

Mr.  Vaimi  (interposing) .  We  have  not  any  national  legislation  on 
that  subject,  have  we,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  we  are  approaching  the  consideration  of 
bills  dealing  with  that  matter.  The  Towner  bill  provides  for  the 
education  of  aliens  through  large  Federal  appropriations;  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Welty  has  a  plan,  and  there  is  a  plan  which  has  been  out- 
lined in  part  by  Mr.  Crist,  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  boards  of  education  everywhere  for  the  education  of 
aliens. 

Mr.  Vaile.  So  far  as  the  education  of  children  is  concerned,  that 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  State  legislation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  age  of  about  14  years,  practically  all  of 
the  States  have  compulsory  school  attendance  laws. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  wanted  that  to  appear. 
_  Mrs.  Tucker.  Now,  the  night  school,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, does  not  meet  the  required  needs.  When  the  adult  has  worked 
all  day  and  goes  home  and  cleans  up  for  school,  he  comes  to  school 
tired,  and  in  many  cases  he  goes  to  sleep.  Under  those  conditions  he 
soon  becomes  discouraged  and  drops  out.  Now,  my  idea,  or  the 
thing  that  I  work  on  now  mostly,  is  the  vestibule  work  at  the  fac- 
tory—-fhat  is,  arousing  the  social  condition  or  social  feeling  running 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  employee.  For  instance,  a  man 
has  30  foreigners  employed,  and  that  is  a  small  number,  because  in 
some  factories  most  of  them  are  foreigners.  Now,  the  overseer 
undertakes  to  give  directions  to  them,  and  their  first  question  is, 
"What  do  you  mean?"  and  the  overseer  must  stop  and  explain,  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  time.    If  they  would  give  a  half  hour  each  day 
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to  the  instruction  of  the  men  in  their  line  of  work,  in  a  short  while 
those  men  would  be  able  to  go  on  with  their  work.  Then  there 
would  be  a  better  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,, 
with  a  better  result  in  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  really  a  good 
service  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  number  of  single  men  at- 
tending the  schools  as  compared  with  married  men? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  We  find  that  there  are  more  married  men  attending 
the  schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  so  very  many  for- 
eigners here  that  did  not  bring  their  wives  with  them.  They  are 
single  in  the  sense  that  they  are  here  without  their  families.  I  had 
in  the  school  that  I  had  charge  of  for  eight  years  mothers  and  sons, 
husbands  and  wives.  The  wives  had  to  bring  their  little  children 
with  them  if  they  came,  and  for  that  reason  many  of  them  did  not 
come.  There  were  a  few  of  them.  I  found  that  there  were  more 
married  men  in  attendance.  You  asked  the  question  whether  there 
were  more  married  men  than  single  men  attending,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  there  were  more  married  men  in  attendance.  That  is  because 
in  all  of  our  large  cities  we  have  developed  social  centers,  and  the 
single  men  will  go  for  entertainment  more  than  the  others.  I  think 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of  educating  and  Americaniz- 
ing the  foreigner  is  through  factory  work,  or  along  the  line  of  what 
Mr.  Sicker  is  doing.  When  I  registered  for  work  during  the  war 
the  authorities  at  the  camp  wrote  me  a  A»ery  nice  letter,  stating  that 
they  could  not  admit  ladies  to  the  barracks,  but  that  if  I  would  meet 
the  gentleman  who  was  doing  the  work  and  give  him  this  forecast 
that  I  had  prepared,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  They  sent  this 
gentleman  to  me,  and  I  found  that  he  was. a  man  who  had  been 
working  in  factories  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  that  he  was  well 
up  in  the  work.  So  they  are  doing  the  work  there.  Would  you  like 
,to  know  my  idea  of  f alctory  work? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  you  in  regard  to 
that. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  When  a  man  occupies  a  position  in  a  factory  he 
should  be  willing  to  give  at  least  half  an  hour  of  his  noon  hour  and 
another  half  hour  afterwards  for  instruction.  If  he  is  not  willing 
to  do  so,  then  his  employer  does  not  want  him,  because  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  make  himself  efficient,  he  will  not  be  worth  anything  to  his 
employer  at  any  time.  When  I  went  into  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  the  question  was  asked,  "  Where  will  we  get  the 
teachers?"  The  answer  was,  "  There  is  hardly  a  family  that  has  not 
some  one  in  it  that  is  capable  of  instructing  others  along  the  lino 
of  their  particular  business.  It  may  be  a  boy  or  girl  15  or  16  years 
of  age,  but  the  American  boy  or  girl  knows  enough  to  teach  them 
along  the  line  of  their  business." 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Daughters  here  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing how  we  could  meet  that  situation,  it  developed  that  the  child 
was  cared  for  and  that  the  adult  man  was  cared  for,  but  what  about 
the  woman?  They  are  going  to  try  to  finance  the  sending  among  the 
aliens  girls  of  special  skill  who  may  be  named  forthe  purpose.  They 
will  be  sent  right  out  to  go  into  those  homes.  They  will  be  prepared 
along  every  line  and  for  meeting  every  condition — that  is,  they  will 
be  skilled  in  home  economics,  sanitation,  and  will  be  able  to  meet  any 
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requirement  that  may  be  made  of  them.  That  is  why  the  directors, 
on  this  subject  have"^been  called  upon.  It  is  to  meet  the  situation 
of  the  woman.  The  call  has  met  with  hearty  approval,  and  we  have 
got  our  State  regents  to  work  in  connection  with  the  local  regents 
to  finance  the  sending  of  one  or  more  girls.  Iowa  had  collected 
$1,500  to  put  one  teacher  in  the  field,  but  they  found  that  they  could 
send  five  at  $300  each  and  prepare  them  for  the  work.  That  is  the 
way  they  are  usingtheir  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  those  young  ladies  will  have  to  have 
a  course  of  training  first  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  They  will.  They  must  necessarily  have  a  course 
of  training  just  as  the  nurse  who  goes  into  the  home.  She  must 
know  her  work  before  she  is  prepared  to  take  it  up  and  teach  an- 
other what  to  do.  We  must  have  women  who  have  been  taught  how 
to  go  into  those  homes,  because  in  many  instances  they  will  find 
themselves  resisted.  They  must  be  able  to  overcome  any  difficulties 
that  may  present  themselves.  They  have  done  wonderful  work  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  They  have  educated  there  this  past  year 
four  young  ladies  and  sent  them  back  to  their  special  communities — 
one  to  the  Igorrotes,  one  to  the  southern  part,  and  some  to  the  Moros. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  trained  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.    Do  you  mean  American  women? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir.  Our  representative  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  at  our  meeting  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  the 
influx  of  foreigners  has  been  rapid. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir ;  aliens  are  in  that  city  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  great  many  trained  young  women 
to  make  much  headway  there. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  It  certainly  would,  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber we  have  now,  but  we  will  have  to  progress.  In  the  Schauffler 
School,  in  .Cleveland,  they  are  doing  that  work,  and  last  year  they 
graduated  nine  young  ladies,  all  of  different  nationalities,  and  sent 
them  out.  They  went  out  among  their  own  people,  or  among  the 
Greeks,  Italians,  etc.    I  do  not  know  just  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Where  do  they  get  funds — from  voluntary  offerings? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  finance  now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  subscriptions  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  By  subscriptions  from  the  different  chapters  of  the 
I  Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution.    But  who  will  employ  these 
girls  afterwards  is  another  question.    The  demand  is  for  teachers, 
and  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  part  of  this  national-defense  fund  employed  in 
that  work? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  none  of  it. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  Government  be- 
hind this  business.    It  should  be  done  under  Federal  aid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  in  carrying  on  this  work  of 
sending  those  trained  young  women  out  into  communities  to  en- 
courage and  assist  these  alien  families  along  educational  lines  it 
should  be  under  the  Department  of  Labor  or  under  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  in  the  Department  of  Labor  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Do  you  mean  to  finance  us  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  madam;  if  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  that  purpose.  Should  it'  be  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
or  should  it  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Education? 

Mrs.  TtrcKER.  I  think  it  should  go  toward  sending  these  mission- 
aries, as  it  were,  out  and  preparing  them  for  the  work  4nd  then 
sending  them  as  missionaries  into  the  field,  just  as  we  would  send 
foreign  missionaries  into  foreign-  countries.  '    . 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  probably  desirous  of 
aiding  in  the  education  of  aliens,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalizat^ion 
has  underta,ken  the  education  of  aliens  through  night  schools  and 
through  assistance  and  cooperation  with  school  directors  everywhere, 
as  a  side  line  of  their  naturalization  work.  Now  where,  in  your 
opinion,  would  this  work  of  yours  fit  in  best? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  For  financing  the  teachers  for  the  work? 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  fit  in  better  under  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion or  under  the  Naturalization  Bureau  ? 

Mrs.  TuciiER.  Eeally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  how  to  an- 
swer that  question.  ' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  thing  we  should  think  about.  The 
Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  a  great  bureau  of  the  Government 
here,  is  doing  great  work  under  Dr.  Claxton. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  have  an  appointment  .with  Dr.  Claxton  at  12 
o'clock  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  that  the  line  of  work  that  they  would 

do  would  be  largely  along  the  line  of  actual  book  education,  and  it 

might  be  that  this  other  instruction  would  be  along  the  line  of 

,  general  education  or  the  Americanization  of  the  aliens  with  a  view 

to  the  naturalization  of  this,  horde  of  aliens  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  When  you  come  down  to  the  educational  part  of  it, 
I  might  tell  you  that  we  have  just  as  many — -not  just  as  many,  be- 
cause we  have  13,000,000  foreigners — but  we  have  a  great  many 
Americans  who  really  need  to  be  Americanized,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  I  think  it  would  probably  be  better  to  work  through  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  .    , 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  Federal  supervision  of  State 
schools  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  American  and  non- Ameri- 
can, native  born  and  adopted,  would  it  not? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion can  do  anything  without  being  backed  or  financed  with  Federal 
aid. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  could  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  No,  sir;  neither  one  could. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  those  textbooks  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  gotten  out  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  certainly  have.  When  I  was  doing  this  work,  I 
tried  my  best  to  find  some  book  that  would  meet  the  demand  and  I 
•could  not  do  it.  The  consequence  was  that  I  went  to  work  and  made 
a  forecast  myself  for  my  work.  I  was  here  and  saw  Mr.  Claxton 
about  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  have  it  copyrighted,  but  I  did  not  do  it. 
Mr.  Campbell  put  out  a  book  which  he  calls  a  textbook  for  foreigners 
or  immigrants,  in  which  he  employs  a  good  deal  of  what  I  had'  done 
in  my  forecast.  It  is  not  entirely  from  my  forecast,  but  he  does  not 
give  me  credit  for  the  part  that  is  taken  from  it. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Did  you  send  Mr.  Campbell  your  book  ? 
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Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  I  made  my  mistake.  1  should 
not  have  shown  my  book.  I  did  not  say  anything.  He  said  to  me, 
"  Do  you  mind  my  using  this  ?  "  I  said, "  Not  at  all."  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  give  it  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  to  give  it  for  the  use  of  the  for- 
eigners? .      *     -jr 

Mrs.  TtroKEE.  I  could  copyright  mine  as  it  is,  because  it  is  so  differ- 
ent from  anything  ejse  that  has  been  done  along  that  line.  I  could 
copyright  it  without  interfering  with  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  elementary  plans  for  making  the  aliens 
take  hold  of  English  and  take  an  interest  in  the  American  way  of 
life?  . 

Mrs.  Tucker.  My  idea  was  to  begin  with  the  foreigner  in  that  way. 
Now,  not  all  of  those  foreigners  are  ignorant.  They  are  only  ignorant 
of  the  English  language.  We  have  found  foreigners  who  could  sp^ak 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  languages,  but  who  did  not  know  English. 
However,  the  majority  of  them  have  not  been  educated  even  in  their 
own  country. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  textbooks.  Are  great 
numbers  of  them  issued? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  exact  information  about  that,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  number. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  vou  know  whether  they  have  free  distribution  or 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  is  free. 

Mr.  Vailb.  It  is  a  student's  textbook  to  assist  them  to  naturaliza- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  An  amendment  to  the  act  was  reported  from 
this  committee  two  or  three  years  ago  carrying  an  authorization  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  think  that  the  educational  part  of  it  should  be  done 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  that  the  Americanization  part 
of  it  should  be  done  through  Federal  aid.  We  must  get  the  factory 
men  and  mining  men  interested  in  that  before  we  can  do  anything 
with  the  adults.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Under  section  8  of  the  naturalization  law  it  is 
provided  that  no  alien  shall  be  naturalized  or  admitted  to  citizenship 
who  can  not  speak  the  English  language.  Do  you  think,  as  a  result 
of  your  observations,  that  that  is  a  wise  provision  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  think  that  is  quite  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  an  alien  who  is  about  to  be 
naturalized  should  not  only  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language,  ' 
but  should  be  able  also  to  write  it  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  certainly  do.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  of  my  experience  along  that  line :  I  was  sent  for  not  long 
since  by  an  Italian,  who  asked  me  to  stop  at  his  place  of  business.  He 
was  in  great  trouble.  He  had  made  a  purchase  from  some  one  and  had 
signed  a  paper  that  he  never  would  have  signed  had  he  been  able  to 
read  and  write. '  Then  I  have  had  other  cases  where  aliens  had  voted. 
I  find  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  aliens  who  are  voting  and 
who 'do  not  know  anything  about  what  they  are  doing.  Men  who 
were  not  able  to  read  or  write  their  names  have  been  voting,  their 
names  being  written  for  them.  I  think  that  writing  English  is  just 
as  necessary  as  speaking  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  aliens  voting.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  were  actually  aliens? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  They  were  actually  aliens ;  and  I  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  my  work  after  I  began  who  had  been  voting  for  years. 
They  did  not  know  that  they  had  to  take  out  papers.  They  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  They  were  asked  to  vote  when  they  first 
arrived,  and  some  of  them  registered  and  have  voted  ever  since. 
Nobody  questions  it,  and  therefore  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing.  I  went  to  a  Federal  judge  with  it,  and  he  worked  the  problem 
out ;  that  is,  after  they  had  been  here  five  years  and  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  good  citizens  they  could  take  out  their  second  papers,  oi', 
rather,  have  themselves  declared  citizens,  provided  they  could  find 
two  persons  who  would  testify  to  their  good  character  as  citizens.  I 
think  I  had  some  five  or  six  Italians  who  had  been  voting  to  take  out 
their  papers,  and  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  to  be  naturalized 
before  voting. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the  even^ 
schools  did  not  meet  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Of  course  the  night  schools  meet  a  need,  but  noti 
whole  need,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  these  people  come  to  sc| 
they  are  too  tired  mentally  and  physically  to  do  the  work  that  they 
should.     Therefore  they  become  discouraged  before  they  have  really 

fotten  any  benefits  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  boards  of  education, 
have  been  in  one  of  our  night  schools  for  foreign  classes.  I  have 
been  going  up  there  myself,  and  I  went  up  there  last  week.  The  prin- 
cipal asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  help  him  decide  on  plans  for 
placing  these  foreigners.  A  great  many  of  the  foreigners  work  at 
night.  Many  of  the  foreigners,  especially  the  Greeks,  are  restau- 
rateurs, and  they  work  until  8  or  9  o  clock  at  night.  Then  they  come 
to  the  night  school  and  want  to  have  you  teach  them,  but  when  you 
attempt  to  work  with  them  you  find  that  they  are  really  too  tired  to 
take  up  the  work. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Your  idea  would  be  that  if  any  alien  is  unwilling  to  be 
Americanized  he  should  be  deported  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  certainly  think  so,  because  if  they  have  come  here 
only  to  make  use  of  us  we  are  better  without  them  than  with  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  instead  of  having  these 
night  schools  these  teachers  should  go  into  "the  factories  and  teach 
them  our  social  standards? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes.  Let  us  make  that  a  little  clearer.  It  is  better 
to  have  them  going  into  the  homes  for  the  women  and  into  the  fac- 
tories for  the  men,  but  not  to  do  away  with  the  night  school,  because 
that  meets  a  need.  In  one  of  our  vocational  night  schools  we  have 
200  boys  and  girls  that  are  very,  very  earnest  in  their  work,  so  do  not 
shut  down  the  night  schools,  but  I  mean  to  work  with  the  families. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  would  not  stop  working  with  the  father,  but  you 
would  also  give  this  opportunity  to  the  wives  and  the  children. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  It  must  be,  because  the  wife  is  the  one  who  is  rearing 
the  infant  in  the  home.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  perfectly  dread- 
ful. I  went  into  a  home  some  time  ago  to  inquire  about  a  child  who 
was  sick,  and  there  were  two  bunches  of  bananas  in  the  bed  with  that 
sick  child.     That  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

I  went  into  our  Syrian  district  not  long  ago.  I  wanted  to  see  a  man, 
and  I  went  into  a  home  not  long  ago,  and  there  were  five  tiers  of  beds 
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on  one  side  of  the  room  and  two  on  the  other,  and  there  they  slept 
underneath  each  other.     Such  conditions  should  be  looked  into. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  so  many  of  those  matters  that  are  local. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns,  we  cured 
that  by  passing  an  ordinance  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  cubic 
air  space  for  every  sleeping  person. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  That  is  good.  "We  have  not  those  laws  in  every 
place. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  discuss  openly  the 
actual  situation;  just  how  they  live  and  what  they  do — ^their  customs 
and  their  beliefs.  The  necessity  is  this:  Strikes  occur  all  over  the 
Nation;  high-minded  and  well-meaning  people  go  and  investigate 
them:  and  they  find  the  aliens  living  under  conditions  that  appear 
distressful.  These  investigators  have  seen  such  conditions  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  report,  "  Here  are  a  lot  of  factory  workers  with- 
""  underwear,"  and  that  information  is  sent  out  all  over  the  coun- 
^  and  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  that  people  in  the  United  States  are 
'pd  to  live  under  such  conditions.  My  information  is  that  a  great 
T  of  the  people  who  come  here  nowadays  do  not  wear  under- 
,  ..-„-  because  they  have  never  learned  to  wear  it  in  the  old  country; 
thOT  some  of  them  sew  their  children  into  their  skirts  for  the  winter, 
a'Hd  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  bathing,  clothes  washing,  and 
hygienic  principles  tliat  we  have  in  the  United  States.  My  contention 
is  that  to  continue  to  allow  these  people  to  come  in  large  numbers 
and  to  fail  to  force  or  teach  them  to  come  to  our  method  of  living 
will  sooner  or  later  destroy  our  own  standards  of  living. 

Mrs;  Tucker.  That  is  right.     We  are  doing  so  much  to  American- 
ize these  foreigners,  but  what  are  we  doing  to  keep  our  own  children  , 
from  being  foreignized? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  it.  It  is  one  pulling  down  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Exactly.  I  have  handled  directly  in  my  care  some- 
where between  500  and  800  foreigners.  I  mean  they  come  to  me 
without  being  able  to  speak  even  an  English  sentence.  I  am:  not 
talking  about  those  that  I  have  handled  that  had  been  prepared 
before  they  came.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  that  in  all  that  number 
I  have  never  been  advised  of  one  that  has  not  made  a  good  citizen. 

I  met  one  on  the  street  the  other  day  who  was  a  Roumanian,  and 
he  said,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Tucker,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  stopping 
here  for  the  day."  He  is  now  wbrking  in  Indianapolis  getting  $50  a 
week.  That  boy  came  in  very  ignorant,  from  Sleeping  in  squalor, 
and  unfit  in  every  way,  and  my  idea  was  to  get  those  boys,  of  course, 
to  save  the  money  that  they  could  get,  and  I  know  foreigners  there 
who  own  their  own  homes ;  others  who  began  depositing  just  a  dollar 
or  two  with  me,  and  they  have  now  good  bank  accounts. 

That  is  one  of  my  methods  discussed  in  my  books  .that  I  have  here, 
buying  the  articles  for  the  home,  the  cost,  and  what  is  economy,  buy- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  that  will  last  two  months, 
or  buying  a  paiir  of  shoes  for  $2  that  will  last  four  months,  and  giv- 
ing them  training  that  will  make  better  citizens  out  of  them. 

I  find  that  the  Russians  are  the  greatest  repellers  of  law.  They  are 
anarchistic  from  the  backbone.  They  have  the  idea  when  they  come 
here  that  this  country  is  free.     It  is  the  most  governed  country  in  the 
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world,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  three  distinct  governments,  the 
municipal,  the  State,  and  the  national.  In  other  countries  they  have 
the  State  law  or  government.  We  have  really  more,  so  I  prove  that 
by  a  circle,  and  I  put  a  boy  in  his  home,  and  I  take  him  to  the  three, 
first  to  his  school,  then  to  the  community,  and  then  to  the  State,  and 
then  to  the  national,  and  make  him  draw  these  three  lines  around 
himself,  and  show  how  many  phases  of  government  belong  to  him.  , 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  littk  foreign  boy  who  got  out  his  lunch  at 
school  and  began  to  eat,  and  the  teacher  ordered  him  to  put  it  away, 
and  he  refused,  and  she  picked  up  her  strap — I  suppose  she  was  one 
of  the  old -school — and  used  the  strap  and  hit  him  across  the  shoul- 
ders and  told  him  to  put  it  away.  He  tiirew  the  lunch  at  his  feet 
and  said,  "  They  say  this  is  a  free  country,  and  yet  a  man  can  not 
eat  when  he  is  hungry."  So  that  is  the  idea  that  they  have,  that  this 
is  a  country  where  they  can  do  anything  they  want  to. 

One  night  I  was  saying  something  to  a  Russian  boy/  about  going  to 
Russia,  and  he  said,  "  When  you  go  to  that  country  you  will  never 
come  back  here  any  more."  1  said,  "  Why  ?  "  He  said,  "  That  coun- 
try is  so  much  better  than  this."  I  said,  "  You  repeat  that,  young 
man^  and  you  will  get  your  ticket  back  to  your  country  without  cost- 
ing you  anything."  I  said,  "  You  repeat  that.  You  are  21  years  of 
age,  and  I  will  have  you  deported."  He  gave  a  sort  of  silly  laugh, 
but  he  came  to  school  until  he  finished.  One  night  about  a  year  ago, 
over  a  year  ago  now,  my  telephone  rang,  and  they  said  from  the  desk 
that  there  was  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  see  me.  I  had  a  very 
severe  headache,  and  I  could  not  very  well  see  him,  but  I  said,  "  Send 
him  in."  So  in  a  few  moments  a  bellboy  knocked  at  my  door,  and 
brought  me  the  boy  that  I  had  threatened  to  deport,  dressed  in  hi^ 
khaki.  He  said,  "You  see  I  am  so  in  love  with  the  country  that  I 
am  going  now  to  join.  I  could  not  go  without  telling  you  good-by, 
because  you  made  me  what, I  am."  I  said,  "Harry,  I  am  awfully 
glad  to  know  it,"  and  I  bade  him  good-by.  He  then  went  overseas 
and  in  six  weeks  was  killed,  and  I  went  to  see  his  sister,  the  only 
relative  he  had  in  Louisville,  and,  of  .course,  she  was  very  much 
depressed. 

What  these  people  want  is  instruction,  what  they  wknt  is  leader- 
ship, what  they  want  is  the  social  feeling  between  those  working  with 
them.  We  are  all  immigrants.  I  have  got  on  me  a  pin  here  that 
shows  I  am  an  immigrant.  My  great-great-great-grandfather  came~ 
to  this  country  in  1613,  and  I  am  a  descendant  of  the  Clays  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  old  John  Clay  came  in  1613.  Of  course,  iinmigration  at 
that  time  was  very  different  from  the  immigration  of  to-day. 

The  CHAtEMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  all  different.  About 
that  time,  or  soon  after,  ticket-of-leave  men  came  here — or,  rather, 
they  were  sent  here.  We  were  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
the  world ;  our  colonies  needed  colonists,  and  we  begged  the  people 
that  we  could  within  reach  in  Europe  to  come  here.  We'  offered  them 
citizenship  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  six  months,  complete  citizen- 
ship. In  1750,  and  around  that  period,  a  good  many  people  who 
were  finding  it  hard  to  live  in  Scotland,  who  had  lived  a  sort  of  High- 
lander's life  by  going  down  into  the  lowlands,  taking  the  cattle,  and 
getting  into  all  kinds  of  trouble,  came  to  our  colonies,  and  they 
helped  to  make  the  backbone  of  our  present  type  of  Americans. 
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Mrs.  TtrcKER.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  two  things  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  tongue  of  nearly  all  was  English, 
and  when  they  came  here  they  found  nothing  but  hardship. 

Mrs.  TtJCKEE.  That  is  it.  *  There  are  two  things  that  govern  the 
trend  of  immigration,  betterment  of  conditions  and  religion.  Now, 
we  do  not  need  to  discuss  the  religion  part  of  it,  but  these  people  are 
coming.  I  studied  this  question  at  Ellis  Island.  I  was  there  six 
weeks,  and  then  afterwards  took  a  course  in  Columbia  University, 
and  then  I  went  to  Europe.  There  is  where  I  learned  that  the 
chaperon  business  is  another  thing  I  feel  must  come;  that  is,  chap- 
erones  for  the  girls  on  the  vessels  coming  over.  I  stole  down  into  the 
steerage,  and  the  officers  who  were  down  there  could  not  tell  on  me 
because  I  could  tell  on  some  of  them,  and  they  had  to  keep  quiet. 
So  I  went  down  and  took  an  inventory  of  all  that  was  going  on  down 
there.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  we  should  have  chaperones 
on  these  vessels.  If  we  did,  we  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  extra 
taxation  for  the  care  of  these  girls  in  hospitals,  after  they  arrive  here, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  not  now  have  matrons  on  the  ships  where 
the  foreign  countries  that  control  the  ships  permit  us  to  have  them  ? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  If  they  permit  you ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  if  we  did  not  havfe  them  where 
the  foreign  countries  owning  the  vessels  would  permit  matrons. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes;  where  they  permit  it.  But  there  was  a  long 
time  when  they  did  not  permit  it. 

Mr..  Vaile.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mrs.  Tucker,  let  me  ask  you 
if  your  observation  corresponds  to  this  statement.  My  secretary,  a 
girl  at  home,  has  recently  returned  from  Eed  Cross  work  in  France, 
and  she  said  that  she  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  most  of  the  war 
brides — that  is,  the  French  girls  that  the  soldiers  married.  She  said 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  immoral  women,  and  that  they  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  them  under  guard  on  the  vessels  to  prevent  them 
from  mingling  with  the  other  soldiers,  and.  a  great  many  of  them 
were  diseased.    Does  your  observation  correspond  with  that? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  has  done  more  to  corrupt  the 
morals  and  physical  condition  of  the  young  men  of  to-day  than  any- 
thing you  could  possibly  conceive.  Our  hospital  had  at  one  time 
46  young  girls  in  it,  and  we  have  got,  I  do  not  know  how  many  now 
under  suspicion. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  French  girls,  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  No,  our  own  girls ;  by  these  soldiers  that  have  come 
back. 

I  took  up  this  work  12  years  ago.  I  had  no  more  idea  when  I  be- 
gan it  that  I  was  going  to  keep  it  up  and  develop  it  as  I  have  than 
you  have,  but  I  began  it  with  a  little  Italian  boy  coming  in  one  eve- 
ning to  my  newsboys'  club.  He  could  not  speak  English,  and  I  could 
not  speak  Italian,  but  we  managed  to  make  each  other  understand. 
He  came  the  next  evening  and  brought  two  more.  We  had  a  meet- 
ing, and  they  co"ntinued  coming  with  others  until  there  were  about 
16  or  17.  With  that  other  nationalities  came.  One  night  our  Courier 
Journal  sent  around  and  secured  a  photograph.  It  represented  14 
nationalities  in  the  line  of  study  and  the  work  we  were  doing  there. 
So  then  I  went  to  our  superintendent  and  asked  him  to  segregate 
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these  foreigners,  because  the  American  boy  and  girl  loses  time  by 
trying  to  be  taught  with  the  foreigner.  They  can  not  do  it.  They 
become  discouraged,  and  they  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  young  children? 

Mrs.  TuCKEE:  No ;  the  grown  people.  Here  is  a  man  that  does  not 
understand  anything  at  all.  I  am  the  teacher,  and  I  have  got  to 
stop  and  show  him,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  losing  time,  and  they 
do  not  like  it.  So  I  went  to  our  superintendent,  who  is  a  very  bright, 
smart  man,  and  asked  him  to  let  me  segregate  the  classes,  and  he  said 
all  right,  if  I  could  get  as  many  as  20  to  teach.  The  class  went  from 
4Q  to  55  every  night.  I  tried  my  best  to  get  a  teacher,  and  I  could 
not  do  it,  so  I  took  the  class  myself,  and  that  is  how  I  got  into  it. 

I  went  to  Ellis  Island,  as  I. say,  and  studied  it,  and  I  went  to 
the  Columbia  XJniversity  when  I  was  making  my  degree  there,  and 
I  took  slumming  under  Mr.  Edson,  of  New  York,  and  there  is 
where  I  learned  about  the  minors.  That  is  when  I  took  that  up 
with  Mr.  Burnett  and  had  this  minor  proposition  brought  up.  Up 
until  about  four  or  five  years  ago  the  names  of  the  minors  were 
not  given  to  the  Commissioner  of.  Education,  and  they  slipped  in. 
I  saw  2,000  children  in  activity,  all  of  them  under  14  years  of 
age,  not  one  of  them  in  school.  I  had  a  conference  here  with  Mr. 
Burnett,  and  in  1913  I  was  called  here  before  the  committee,  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  brother  that  week  I  did  not  get  here,  but 
I  felt  so  much  encourage<^  and  I  felt  like  my  active  work  in  it  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  it,  but  I  cer- 
tainly worked  very  hard,  and  it  was  accomplished. 

Now,  I  want  chaperones  on  all  the  vessels,  and  I  want  domestic 
immigration  bureaus  at  the  ports  of  entry.  If  these  men  knew 
that  they  were  going  to  get  work  when  they  came  here,  they  would 
bring  their  wives,  and  would  bring  their  families,  and  would  settle 
down,  and  there  woul^  not  be  this  segregation  in  the  ihining  dis- 
tricts and  the  vice  would  be  broken  up  in  a  way,  because  they  would 
iiave  their  families  with  them.  At  the  mines,  the  miners  come  in 
the  morning  and  work  in  the  mine  eight  hours,  and  then  the  women 
are  there  cooking  all  day.  If  the  men  had  their  families,  it  would 
be  very  different.  .  » 

So  i  want  these  domestic  immigration  bureaus  at  the  ports  of 
entry,  and  I  would  have  propaganda  to  get  the  very  best  labor 
we  can  get.  Who  is  going  to  dig  our  ditches?  You  are  not  will- 
,  ing  that  your  sons  do  it.  You  want  them  educated  in  colleges 
and  prepared  for  something  else.  They  have  been  digging  a  sewer 
in  the  community  where  I  have  charge,  and  every  one  of  the  work- 
men is  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  hope  my  son  will  be  able  to  find  better  work,  but 
I  would  rather  that  he  did  that  work  than  have  ,the  whole  country 
in  which  he  lives  ruined  by  perverted  ideas  of  a  lot  of  foreigners 
who  can  not  understand  our  system. 

Mrs.  TucKEE.  Certainly,  and  I  agree  with  you.  I  would  rather 
have  a  son  of  mine  doing  that  kind  of  work  than  to  know  that  I 
had  admitted  any  man  who  was  not  only  a  detriment  to  our  country 
but  a  detriment  to  our  young  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  common  laborers, 
appear  from  a  foreign  country,  whether  Mexico,  Japan,  or  Italy, 
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or  elsewhere,  that  American-born  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
willing  to  work,  will  not  work  with  them?  Do  you  think  there  is 
iinyt.hing  in  that? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  I  certainly  do.  I  have  found  quite  a  feeling  along 
that  line,  and  they  are  not  willing  for  two  reasons;  one,  on  ac- 
count of  their  unsanitary  condition;  and  the  other  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  they  feel  that  they  are  usurpers.  There  are  many  of 
them  that  feel  that.  Until  we  can  do  something  with  the  13,000,000 
foreigners,  5,000,000  of  whom  are  ignorant,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  pass  some  law  to  close  the  doors  until  we  can  make  these 
people  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  who  digs  the  ditches? 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Regardless  of  who  digs  the  ditches,  yes.  If  I 
l>ad  to  dig  one  myself,  I  would  do  it.  ♦ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  patriotic  statement. 

Mrs.  Tucker.  Then,  again,  when  I  went  to  Ellis  Island  the  first 
time,  12  years  ago,  I  was  shocked  to  find  the  foreigners  coining 
in  and  looking  up  at  the  flag,  and  no  hat  off  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  called  the  commissioner's  attention  to  it.  I  went  to  Ellis  Island 
under  a  Government  permit  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  visit 
all  departments  and  take  part  in  everything  and  anything  that 
developed.  I  got  the  permit  from  the  committee  in  the  House.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Shirley  and  I  went  two  or  three  times  as  guests  of  honor 
from  the  same  place  on  the  same  subject,  so  I  did  not  have  any 
trouble  getting  a  permit.  I  said,  "Is  it  possible  that  they  do  not  pay 
any  more  attention  to  our  flag  than  that,  looking  up?"  I  said  "That 
is  shocking."  So  I  took  that  up  with  Mr.  Burnett,  and  we  worked 
on  that,  and  I  feel  that  my  going  there  perhaps  was  productive  of 
some  good.  I  hope  it  was,  anyhow.  While  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  honor  jto  myself,  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  worked  very  hard,, 
anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  committee  thanks  you  sincerely 
for  your  statement. 

(^Vhereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration, 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 

Tuesday^  October  21, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  11.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Eepresentative 
Eogers,  of  Massachusetts,  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  E.  9930)  to 
facilitate  the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  waived  exemption  under 
the  selective  service  act  or  who  were  actually  inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  The  title  in  a  large 
measure  explains  the  bill,  which  reads : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  alien  who  waived  exemption  .under  the  selective 
service  act,  or  any  alien  who  was  actually  inducted  into  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  shall  bie  permitted  to  acquire  United  States  citi- 
zenship upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  for  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  naturali- 
zation laws  and  to  repeal  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  other  laws  relating  to  naturalization,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  May  9,  1918. 

Mr.  Eogers  is  present,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  JACOB  ROGEES,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Eogers.  This  bill  proposes  to  include  within  the  provisions  of 
the  naturalization  law  of  May  9,  1918,  as  extended,  two  classes  of 
aliens  who  are  not  now  within  the  terms  of  the  law :  First,  those 
who,  when  they  were  called  in  the  draft,  waived  exemption,  which 
under  the  law  they  had  a  right  as  aliens  to  claim;  second,  those 
who  were  actually  inducted  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  after  they  got  to  camp  and  were  physically  ex- 
amined at  the  camp,  were  turned  back  for  physical  reasons. 

My  theory  is  that  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  is  a'  thing  which  • 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  have  shown  that  they 
are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  country  and  who  have  shown 
that  they  have  some  appreciation  of  what  our  citizenship  means. 
An  alien  who  appeared  under  the  draft  and,  with  his  privilege  of 
claiming  exemption  from  service  known  to  him,  nevertheless  waived 
exemption,  showed  he  was  willing  to  fight  for  the  flag  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  his  adopted  country.  In  my 
judgment,  he  showed  that  the  citizenship  of  America  meant  to  him 
something  extremely  important  and  desirable.  And  that  man,  it 
seems  to  me,  represents  a  type  which  we  ought  to  encourage  to  acquire 
citizenship. 
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Mr.  Box.  These  are  men  who  did  not  actually  perform  military- 
service,  but  who  were  ready  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Precisely.  In  other  words,  in  this  great  movement 
for  Americanizing  our  alien  population,  we  should  look  about  for 
classes  of  men  who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  right  stuff  in 
them  to  make  good  American  citizens.  These  men,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  the  finest  possible  citizenship  material,  because  they  have  shown 
they  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  United  States.  It  might  be  added 
that  they  are  better  material  than  many  of  those  who  have  been 
actually  naturalized  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918, 
because  many  of  the  men  who  have  been  naturalized  under  that 
law  (and  I  thoroughly  approve  of  that  law)  were  men  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  service  against  their  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  at  hand  of  the  number 
likely  to  be  affected  by  this  measure? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  exact  figure,  but 
I  have  done  what  I  could.  You  will  remember,  gentlement,  that 
under  the  draft  registrations  of  1917  and  of  1918,  up  to  September 
12,  all  men  who  were  21  to  31  years  of  age,  or  who  became  21  years 
of  age  after  the  passage  of  the  draft  law,  were  enrolled.  Then 
under  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918,  the  men  between  18 
and  21  and  the  men  between  31  and  45  were  added  to  the  draft. 

That  last  class  was  pretty  generally  unclassified  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice,  so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  men  who  would  be  affected 
by  this  first  part  of  my  proposal  will  be  the  men  who  registered 
prior  to  September  12, 1918. 

There  were  1,703,006  aliens  who  registered  on  June  6,  1917,  and 
up  to  September  11,  1918.  Roughly  speaking,  that  includes  the  21- 
to-31-year-old  men.  Of  that  number  414,389  were  placed  in  class  1. 
In  other  words,  of  all  the  21-to-31-year-old  aliens,  practically  a 
quarter  were  placed  in  class  1,  which  means  that  they  waived  ex- 
emption on  the  ground  of  alienage  and  on  all  other  grounds.  There 
is  your  nucleus  which  will  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  my  proposal. 
A  great  many  of  those  414,000  men,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them, 
who,  as  I  say,  were  made  class  1  aliens,  later  entered  the  Army  and 
doubtless  took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the. act  of  May  9, 
1918,  and  its  extension  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  this  year.  Thus, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact  computation,  my  impression 
is  that  fewer  than  200,000  class  1  aliei-^s  would  be  made  eligible  for 
citizenship  under  the  terms  of  the  first  half  of  this  proposal. 

The  number  of  men  who  would  be  taken  care  of  under  the  second 
half  of  the  proposal,  namely,  those  men  who  were  actually  inducted 
into  the  military  or  naval  service,  but  who  were  not  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  so  as  to  be  brought  within  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  would  be  very  much  smaller.  I  find  on 
page  420  of  the  second  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  a 
table  which  shows  that  there  were  2,124,000  men  inducted  into  the 
service  and  172,000  men  physically  rejected  at  camp.  Now,  the 
percentage  of  aliens  to  total  registrants  was  about  one  to  five.  So 
that  is  we  take  a  fifth  of  that  172,000 

Mr.  Box.  By  aliens,  do  you  mean  those  who  had  not  been  natural- 
ized at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Box.  Not  foreign  born  simply,  but  those  who  had  not  been 
naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Rogers,  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  One  to  five? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  I  can  give  you  that  exact,  percentage.  It  is  16.22. 
The  total  physical  rejections  at  camp  are  8  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber inducted  into  the  service.  And  while  I  won't  take  the  committee 
through  the  mazes  of  the  computation,  my  impression  is  that  some- 
thing like  27,500  aliens  were  physically  rejected  at  camp  after  in- 
duction. 

A  man  who  is  physically  rejected  at  camp  does  not  get  an  honor- 
able discharge.  He  gets  what  is  known  as  an  ordinary  discharge. 
The  act  of  May  9, 1918,  provides  that  only  honorably  discharged  men 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Your  bill  would  include  that  class  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  bill  would  mean  that  all  those  men  who  had  served 
in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were  entitled  to  acquire 
citizenship  without  the  usual  complications. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Weren't  they,  under  the  act  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  RoGERSi.  They  are  not,  because  they  are  not  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Mr;  Weltt.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  include  by  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

,  Mr.  Vaile.  These  men  are  not  dishonorably  discharged,  but  they 
simply  have  an  ordinary  discharge!  ' 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  want  to  say  two  things  in  that- connection :  First, 
that  these  men,  after  they  were  inducted  into  the  military  service, 
were,  in  all  respects,  members  of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  here  an  order  of  induction  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  directing  so  and  so  to  report  to  his 
local  board  for  orders  sending  him  to  the  mobilization  camp.  It 
states  "  that  after  the  time  and  hour  set  you  will  be  a  soldier  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States."  Now  those  men,  after  they 
reported  to  their  draft  boards,  at  the  time  set,  were  soldiers  in  the 
military  service  under  the  direct  ruling  of  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  War  Department.  It  might  be  a  period  of  weeks  and  in  some 
cases  even  months  after  they  got  to  camp  before  they  were  given  the 
physical  examination.  If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  to 
my  own  case,  after  I  went  to  camp  it  was  four  weeks  before  I  was 
examined  and  finally  accepted  for  the  Army.  So  that  there  is  no 
particular  reason  that  I  can  see,  in  justice,  why  such  a  man  should 
not  be  entitled  to  citizenship.  We  have  already,  in  two  respects,  said 
that  men  of  the  type  of  those  with  whom  I  am  dealing  should  be 
deemed  regular  soldiers;  first,  in  the  Sweet  bill,  an  amendment  to 
the  war  risk  insurance  act,  which  passed  the  House  on  the  13th  of 
September,  which  provided  that  "  if  after  induction  by  the  local 
draft  board,  but  before  being  accepted  and  enrolled  for  active  service, 
the  person  died  or  became  disabled  as  a  result  of  disease  contracted 
or  injury  suffered  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  not  due  to  his  own  willful 
misconduct,"  and  so  forth,  "he  or  those  entitled  thereto  shall  receive 
the  benefits  of  compensation  payable  under  article  three." 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  will  remember  we  had  some  discussion  as  to  the 
time  when  he  became  a  soldier. 
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• 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  put  that  order  in 
full  into  the  record. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Very  well. 
(The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

ORDER   OF  INDUCTION   INTO    MILITARY   SERVICE   OF   THE  UNITED    STATES. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

To (Christian  name)  \ (surname). 

Order  number ,  serial  number , 

Greeting :  Having  submitted  yourself  to  a  local  board  composed  of  your  neigh- 
bors for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  place  and  time  in  which  you  can  best 
serve  the  United  States  in  the  present  emergency,  you  are  hereby  notified  that 
you  have  now  been  selected  for  immediate  military  service. 

You  will,  therefore,  report  to  the  local  board  named  below  at ■  (place 

of  reporting)  at (hour  of  reporting)  on  the day  of ,  19 — — , 

for  military  duty. 

From  and  a:^ter  the  day  and  hour  just  named  you  will  be  a  soldier  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 


Member  of  Local  Board  for  ■ 
Report  to  local  board  for  . 


Date 


Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  bonus  law,  some  one  had  this  exact  point  very 
carefully  in  mind,  and  the  language  is  quite  interesting.  When  I 
refer  to  the  "  bonus  law,"  I  mean  the  act  approved  February  24, 1919, 
by  which  each  soldier  was  given  $60.  And  I  want  you  to  notice  the 
lang-uage,  ,if  you  please,  gentlemen,  of  section  1406 : 

That  all  persons  serving  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  present  war  who  have  since  April  6,  1917,  resigned  or  been  discharged 
under  honorable  conditions  (or,  in  the  case  of  reservists,  been  placed  on  inactive 
duty)  — 

And  so  forth — 

shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  all  other  amounts  due  them  in  pursuance  of  law, 
$60  each. 

In  other  words,  these  men  for  whom  I  am  concerned,  the  men  who 
were  inducted  into  the  military  service  and  physically  rejected  at 
camp  after  induction,  have  been  recognized  by  Congress  as  being 
soldiers  in  the  Military  Establishment  j  they  have  been  recognized  by 
the  War  Department  as  being  soldiers  in  the  Military  Establishment ; 
they  have  been  given  the  benefits  of  the  war-risk  insurance  act ;  and 
they  have  been  given  the  bonus  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  I  submit 
that  under  those  circumstances  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.be  taken  care  of  under  the  naturalization  law. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  placed  in  uniform  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Whether  they  were  in  uniform  or  not,  they  were  sol- 
diers from  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  report? 

Mr.  Welty.  And  could  have  been  punished. 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  were  in  all  respects  soldiers  in  the  Military 
Establishment. 

Mr.  Welty.  Did  the  War  Department  consider  that  bonus  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  class  of  men? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  The  man  who  entered  the  military  service  and 
was  later  rejected  at  camp  for  physical  disability — and,  as  I  have 
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said,  there  were  172,000  of  such  cases,  or  more — is  given  what  is 
known  as  an  ordinary  discharge.  It  is  not  an  honorable  discharge 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  "  Honorable  discharge "  has  a 
technical  meaning,  and  such  a  man  does  not  get  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. But  he  gets  what  is  sometimes  known  as  an  "  ordinary  dis- 
charge "  and  sometimes  as  "  a  discharge  from  the  draft."  It  means 
the  same  thing  in  each  case.  It  means  he  was  a  soldier  at  camp  and 
fell  down  when  he  was  physically  examined  at  camp. 

Mr.  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania.  I  know  two  Slavic  boys  in  my  dis- 
trict who  were  ordered  by  the  board  to  report,  and  they  went  to  the 
station  and  entrained  for  camp,  and  they  were  there  turned  back. 
They  were,  imder  orders  of  the  board,  in  the  "War  Department,  but 
they  never  got  a  discharge  and  never  got  a  thing  to  show  they  had 
any  connection  with  the  war. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  those  men  reported  for  induction  at  the  time  and 
place  they  were  ordered  to  report  for  induction,  my  contention  is  they 
were  in  all  respects  soldiers  in  the  Military  EstabLishment,  even 
though  their  service  was  a  very  brief  one. 

Mr.  Box.  Under  the  first  class  m  your  bill,  if  they  waived  exemp- 
tion, they  would  be  entitled  to  citizenship  under  this  act  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  one  additional  thing.  My  bill 
provides,  you  will  notice,  that  any  alien  who  was  actually  inducted 
into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  United  States  citizenship.  But  there  was  a  group 
of  those  aliens  who  went  to  camp  validly,  and  after  they  went  to 
camp  there  was  an  opportunity  given  to  them  then  to  claim  a  dis- 
charge on  the  very  grounds  of  alienage.  I  do  not  think  that  those 
men  who  accepted  that  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  taken  care  of  that  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  ^Rogers.  I  have  not  taken  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certain  men  who  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
claim  exemption  on  the  ground  of  alienage  were  forever  barred  from 
acquiring  citizenship  in  the  United  State's. 

Mr.  Klegzka.  No ;  those  were  men  who  surrendered  and  withdrew 
their  declaration  of  intention.  . 

Mr.  Welty.  They  had  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  provision  of  the  Army  appropriation  act  of 
July  9,  1918,  reads : 

Such  draft  as  herein  provided  shall  be  based  upon  liability  to  military  serv- 
ice of  all  male  citizens  or  male  persons  not  alien  enemies  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years,  botji  in- 
clusive, and  shall  take  place  and  be  maintained  under  such  regulations,  etc. : 
Provided,  That  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  country  neutral  in  the  present  war  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
lieved from  liability  to  military  service  upon  his  making  a  declaration,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  withdrawing 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

That,  we  will  notice,  applies  to  neutrals. 

Mr.  White.  Shall  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  of  being  an 
alien.    It  is  only  those  who  withdrew  their  declaration  of  intention. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Have  you  that  statement  there  that  each  one  of  those 
signed  who  withdrew  his  first  papers? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  No;  I  do  not  have  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  statement  that  those  having  the  first  papers 
signed  ? 

Mr.  EoGEBS.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  different  things,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  suggestion  is  with  reference  to  aliens  who  were 
actually  inducted  into  the  service,  and  then  who,  under  a  later  ruling 
of  the  War  Department,  were  given  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  be- 
cause of  alienage  while  they  were  at  the  camps.  And  on  that  point 
I  should  like  to  read  from  page  101  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's 
report,  to  which  I  have  referred: 

Discharges  in  camp.  On  October  5,  1918,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
called  for  reports  from  the  different  camps'  as  to  the  number  and  names  of 
aliens  who  desired  discharge  or  were  suitable  for  discharge.  The  reports  thus 
far  available  cover  only  a  single  camp,  but  the  proportions  in  the  returns  at 
hand  are  significant.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,589  aliens  in  this  camp  in  October, 
1918,  only  289  asked  for  discharge  when  the  opportunity  was  thus  offered,  or 
less  than  20  per  cent.  Of  these  aliens  383  were  technically  enemy  aliens, 
virtually  all  being  either  of  Austro-Hungarian  or  Turkish  allegiance;  and  139, 
or  a  few  more  than  36  per  cent,  applied  for  discharge.  Of  the  cobelligerent 
aliens,  1,006  in  all,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  British,  Italian,  and  Rus- 
sian subjects,  only  24  applied  for  discharge,  or  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 
Of  the  neutral  aliens,  200  In  all,  84  applied  for  discharge,  or  42  per  cent.  These 
contrasts  between  the  several  groups  showed  such  cleavage  as  we  might  expect. 
The  general  figures  indicate  how  slight  was  the  disposition  of  these  alien  groups 
to  withdraw  from  the  opportunity  of  taking  arms  against  the  world  foe. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  bill  as  it  stands  would  include  those  289  out 
of  a  total  of  1,589  who  asked  for  discharge  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  I  do  not  think  those  men  ought  to  have  the  op- 
jjortunity  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  when  I  drew  this  bill  I  had 
not  that  situation  in  mind.  If  the  committee  agrees  with  me,  I 
should  suggest  the  addition  of  the  following  language  or  something 
like  it  at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

Provided,  however,  That  any  alien  who,  having  waived  exemption,  or  who, 
having  been  inducted,  later  claimed  and  obtained  exemption  or  discharge  on 
the  grounds  of  alienage,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  acquire  citizenship  under 
the  terms  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  your  bill? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welti*.  Would  that  cover  the  situation  as  set  out  on  page  101 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  report  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  KijEczka.  Would  that  forever  bar  him  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  way  I  have  framed  it  means  that  he  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  acquire  citizenship  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  means  he  would  have  to  take  some  'formal 
action  ?  * 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  number.  The  report  you  read 
refers  to  only  one  camp  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  assumed  the  same  conditions  would  prevail  in 
the  other  camps  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  to  find  that  of  the 
cobelligerents,  only  2  per  cent  claimed  exemption  when  they  had  the 
opportunity.  I  presume  that  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  realize  that  under  our  treaties  they  would  have  to  go  into 
some  other  army  if  they  did  not  stay  in  ours. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  alien  slacker  bill,  they  had  the  choice  of 
serving  in  the  American  Army  or  their  own  army,  and  that  was 
passed  long  prior  to  October  5. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  passed.  It  was  reported  out  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  passed  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  was  passed  in  the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Somebody  asked  a  moment  ago  about  the  total  number 
of  registrants  and  the  total  number  of  aliens  who  registered.  There 
were  23,908,576  registrants  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Rogers..  Practically  24,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Kow,  if  you  will  look  on  page  31  of  the  book 
from  which  you  are  reading,  the  second  report  of  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  you  will  find  the  total  registration  figure  placed  at 
24,234,021. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  seems  to  be  a  disparity  therei  I  am  reading 
from  the  table  on  page  398 ;  but  the  figures  are  not  very  different. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  little  disparity.  In  using  these  figures 
I  have  been  going  on  the  theory  that  the  chapter  in  the  second  re- 
port of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  entitled  "  Registration,"  is  a 
summary  of  all  others  and  it  probably  covers  the  most  correct 
figures. 

Mr.  Welty.  On  what  page  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  On  page  31,  where  it  says  the  total  number  of 
persons  registered  in  all  three  registrations  was  24,234,021.    Then  by 
the  time  he  gets  down  to  discussing  aliens,  on  page  89,  he  puts  the 
total  of  aliens  and  citizens  registered,  July  5,  1917,  to  September  12.. 
1918,  at  23,908,576. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Those  are  the  same  figures  I  read.  And.  the  total 
number  of  aliens  out  of  that  number  was  3,877,083.  In  other  words, 
there  were  practically  24,000,000  registrants  and  nearly  one-sixth  of 
them  were  aliens. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have  the  figures  of 
those  placed  in  class  one  of  the  declarants  and  nondeclarants  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  read  that  before  you  came  in,  Mr.  Kleczka.  I  can 
say  in  a  nutshell  that  there  were  414,389  aliens  placed  in  class  one 
under  the  draft  up  to  but  not  including  the  draft  of  September  12, 
1918. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  amendment  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  amendment  that  I  read  to  the  committee  a  mo- 
ment ago? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  desirable.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  give  these  unusual  privileges  to  men  whb  sneaked  out  of  the 
service  because  they  were  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  find  any  figures  showing  one  class 
who  secured  exemption  by  withdrawing  their  first  papers  ahead  of 
this  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  of  July_  9,  1918 — ^that  is, 
men  who  voluntarily  withdrew  their  first  papers  in  order  to  avoid 
the  draft — and  then  another  class  who  were  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment, but  had  their  papers  withdrawn  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; that  is,  neutrals  who  claimed  exemption  because  they  were 
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aliens,  and  were  forever  barred  from  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States — that  would  be  a  second  class — and  now,  then,  a  third  class, 
the  aliens  generally,  either  with  or  without  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  With  or  without  first  papers  is  the  class  I  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Who  waived  exemption  and  were  placed  in  a  de- 
ferred classification?     Apparently  there  are  three  classes.  * 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  there  are.  The  policy  of  discharging  these 
men  at  the  camps,  after  they  had  been  vklidly  taken  into  the  military 
service  as  far  as  the  machinery  of  the  service  went,  I  think  arose  from 
representations  of  the  State  Department  to  the  War  Department.  It 
was  found  there  was  a  good  deal  of  protest  against  the  keeping  of 
those  men  in  camp  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  governments  affected. 
The  State  Department  thought  the  simpler  way  was  to  have  the  War 
Department  discharge  them  after  entering  the  camp;  and  that  was 
very  frequently  done,  as  shown  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  all  those  cases,  which  were  upon  application  of 
the  representative  of  the  country  making  the  claim,  they  were  left 
the  option  to  enlist  again?, 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  understanding  was  you  had  to  have  a  request  on 
the  part  of  the  soldier  and  on  the  part  of  his  government  as  well; 
that  both  things  had  to  concur. 

Mr.  Whi'I'e.  Mr.  Rogers,  after  the  order  went  into  effect,  you  know, 
or  pursuant  to  the  law,  as  the  case  might  have  been,  that  the  alien 
could  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  of  being  an  alien,  there  wera 
no  more  aliens  taken  into  the  camp.  They  had  to  claim  that  exemp- 
tion before  the  draft  board,  as  I  understand  it,  and  this  order  allowed 
them  to  claim  exemption  after  they  were  in  camp,  they  were  the  aliens 
in  there  before'the  order  had  taken  effect,  who  had  been  drawn  and 
that  order  was  made  effective  and  wag  coincident  with  the  law  that 
allowed  all  aliens  to  claim  exemption.     Is  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  exactly  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  your  bill  affects  this  class  mentioned 
in  a  statement  here  from  The  Adjutant  General  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1919,  in  which  he  says: 

After  the  amendment  of  July  9,  1918,  to  the  selective-service  act  there  still 
remained  the  cases  of  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Russians  who  were  not  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  act  referred  to,  not  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  countries 
neutral  in  the  present  war. 

Relief  was  afforded  these  cases  under  the  following  instructions  issued  De- 
cember 24,  1918,  in  the  cases  of  Bulgarians  and  Turks : 

"  1.  For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  the  draft  act,  subjects  of  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria  will  be  treated  as  though  they  were  alien  enemies. 

"  2.  Such  of  these  men  now  in  the  Army  who  do  not  desire  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  will  be  discharged." 

Would  your  bill  cover  that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  amendment  would  include  those  men.  And  I 
understand  the  extract  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  report 
which  I  read  to  the  committee  had  in  mind  exactly  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  the  following  instructions  were  issued 
concerning  Russians 

Mr.  White.  Just  a  word  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  I  understand 
you,  Mr.  Rogers,  to  say  it  would  include  those  or  exclude  tliose  who 
left  the  Army  because  they  were  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  would  in- 
clude those  who  remained  in  the  Army,  these  Bulgarians  and  Turks  ? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  I  think  my  proposal  would  include  those  who 
stayed  on  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  White.  Even  though  they  were  in  that  class  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Even  though  they  were  in  the  alien-enemy  class. 

The  Chairman.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  thing 
being  that  the  men  who  stayed  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
with  the  intention  of  fighting  for  the  United  States  were  entitled  to 
citizenship? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  sums  it  up  in  a  nutshell. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  order  of  the  War  Department  pertain- 
ing to  Russians,  in  the  bulletin  issued  November  14,  1918 : 

Neutral  alien  non declarants  will  be  discharged  upon  their  own  request.  For 
the  purposes  of  these  instructions  Kussia  will  be  considered  neutral. 

Mr.  KuECZKA.  That  was  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  was  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Knutson.  They  issued  orders  just  as  though  they  were  still 
at  war  and  as  if  the  draft  were  in  full  effect.  It  was  technically, 
but  we  were  not  going  to  have  any  more  drafts  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  other  business.) 
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Committee  on  Immigeatiokt  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  13, 1919. 
The  oo;mmittee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  John- 
son (chairman)  presidmg. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  this  morning  Representative  Voigt, 
who  has  introduced  two  bills,  H.  R.  9037  and  H.  R.  9314.  Which 
one  do  you  wish  to  be  heard  on,  Mr.  Voigt? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  VOIGT,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Voigt.  H.  R.  9037  may  be  disregarded ;  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment on  that  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
9037,  but  you  wUl  find  that  the  provision  of  H.  R.  9037  is  reincor- 
porated in  H.  R.  9314 ;  so  I  will  ask  you  to  kindly  disregard  H.  R. 
9037. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes,  I  will 
take  this  bill  (H.  R.  9314)  up  section  by  section. 

Beginning  at  page  1,  line  7,  there  has  been  incorporated  an 
amendment.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  do  away  with  the 
so-called  "  certificate  of  arrival."  An  applicant  for  citizenship  now 
must  make  a  part  of  his  declaration  of  intention  in  the  certificate 
of  arrival,  showing  on  what  steamer  and  at  what  time  he  reached  this 
country. 

The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  claims  that  this  is  a  useless  pro- 
cedure. And  this  part  of  the  bill  is  not  my  own  idea.  I  went  over 
to  the  department  and  talked  matters  over  with  Mr.  Crist,  of  the 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Which  section  of  the  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  Voigt.  That  is  the  first  amendment  that  is  offered  in  the  bill, 
beginning  in  line  7. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  section  proposes  to  strike  that  out? 

Mr.  Voigt.  It  proposes  to  strike  that  out;  but  if  you  will  turn 
to  the  next  page  of  the  bill  you  will  find  something  substituted  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Section  1  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9314)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  if  the  petitioner  arrives  in 
the  United  States  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  stating  the  date,  place,  and 
manner  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  the  declaration  of  intention  of 
such  petitioner,  which  certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  said  petition  "  and  substituting  therefor  the  following :  "  At  the 
time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  the 
declaration  of  intention  of  such  petitioner,  which  shall  be  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  said  petition. 

Mr.  Voigt  (interposing).  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stop 

there  at  line  5,  page  2. 
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You  will  notice  that  that  amendment  simply  provides  for  striking 
out  the  provision  of  the  present  naturalization  law,  which  provides 
that  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition  for  naturalization  the  applicant 
shall  file  this  so-called  certificate  of  arrival. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  applicants  are  never  in  posses- 
sion of  that  certificate,  and  it  puts  a  lot  of  labor  and  trouble  on  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization.  If  a  man  now  files  a  petition  for  natu- 
lalization,  of  course,  the  bureau  is  notified,  and  the  bureau  has  got 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  it  up ;/  or  when  he  intends  to  file'  a 
petition,  rather,  the  bureau  goes  to  the  trouble  of  procuring  that 
certificate  for  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Box.  Your  measure  would  still  leave  the  record  in  such  shape 
that  the  bureau  could  find  the  certificate  of  his  arrival  if  it  is  among 
its  records? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes ;  tf  it  desired  to  do  so.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  striking 
out  of  that  provision  is  desired  by  the  bureau.  I  suppose  you  intend 
to  call  Mr.  Crist,  Mr.  Chairman  ?' 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Then  Mr.  Crist  will  explain  that  feature  of  the  bill 
further  to  you  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  stricken  out,  you  intend  to  put  in  place 
of  it  what  is  now  section  3  of  this  bill ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No. 

Mr.  Sabath.  No  ;  just  that  part  in  lines  2  to  5,  page  2. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  see,  here  is  the  gist  of  the  thing:  At  the  pfesent 
time,  when  a  man  files  a  petition  for  naturalization,  he  files  with  that 
petition  the  certificate  of  arrival ;  that  is,  showing  on  what  steamer 
and  at  what  time  he  arrived  in  this  country ;  and  he  also  attaches  to 
the  petition  his  co-called  first  papers  or  declaration  of  intention.  In 
other  words,  there  are  two  exhibits  attached  to  the  petition  for  natu- 
ralization. This  amendment  proposes  to  do  away  with  one  of  those 
exhibits. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  first  one? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  certificate  of  arrival.    . 

Mr.  Box.  And  substitutes  in  place  of  it  a  copy  of  his  original  dec- 
laration of  intention? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No ;  it  does  not  substitute  that ;  the  law  now  requires 
those  two  things,  and  this  amendment  simply  does  away  with  filing 
the  certificate  of  arrival. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  add  any  new  requirement? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  it  says  that  it  substitutes  some  new  thing. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  language  is  simply  reframed  by  striking  out  the 
requirement  calling  for  these  two  things ;  and  it  substitutes  language 
requiring  only  the  original  declaration  of  intention. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Why  was  that  requirement  ever  placed  in  the  original 
act,  as  to  the  date  and  place  and  manner  of  the  applicant's  arrival? 
What  difference  would  it  make  whether  he  flew  over  here  or  swam 
over  here? 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  was  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  people  reached  here  legally  or  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  put  the  affirmative  proof  upon  the  alien. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes ;  it  was  done  for  that  purpose — to  show  that  they 
landed  here  legally. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  You  see  a  man  might  come  to  this  country  as  a  stow- 
away and  get  off  the  ship  without  passing  through  the  immigration 
authorities  at  New  York  or  elsewhere;  and  he  would  find  himself 
in  this  country  when  he  had  not  come  in  legally.  I  suppose  it  was 
to  avoid  that  situation  that  that  requirement  was  put  in  there ;  but 
I  suppose  that  he  Bureau  intends  that  if  that  requirement  is  done 
away  with,  they  will  simply  look  up  certain  records  to  ascertain 
whether  the  man  actually  did  come  in  legally, 

Mr.  Box.  They  do  ask  that  question  in  the  investigation. 

Mr..  VoiGT.  Yes;  they  do  ask  that  question  in  the  investigation. 
I  suppose  the  bureau  intends  to  investigate  the  matter  without  hav- 
ing the  applicant  procure  a  certified  copy  of  that  record. 

Now,-  going  to  page  2,  line,6,  that  is  an  amendment  to  the  seventh 
subdivision  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  29, 1906,  as  follows : 

That  the  seventh  subdivision  of  section  4  of  said  act  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  the  following :  "  in 
those  States  where  the  declaration  of  Intention  entitles  the  holder  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  no  declaration  of  Intention  heretofore  filed  in  disregard  of 
is  p;:oviso  shall  be  held  invalid  for  such  cause." 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  please  give  us  the  effect  of  that? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  naturalization  law,  you  may 
refer  to  page  8.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  page  you  will  find 
the  first  proviso,  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  a  declaration  of  Intention 
before  the  clerk  of  any  court  on  election  day  or  during  the  period  of  30  days 
preceding  the  day  of  holding  any  election  In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Wei/ft.  You  propose  to  strike  out  the  colon  before  that  pro- 
viso? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No ;  at  the  end  of  that  proviso.    It  says  strike  out  the 
colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  and  insert ;  in  other  words,  this 
language  is  added  to  the  first  proviso. 
■  Now,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short  statement  as  to  that. 

The  Chairmak.  Before  you  do  so,  let  us  get  the  whole  provision  in 
the  record  as  it  would  read  under  your  amendment.  The  present 
proviso,  as  amended,  would  read : 

Provided,  That  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  a  declaration  of  Intention 
before  the  clerk  of  any  court  on  election  day  or  during  the  period  of  30  days 
preceding  the  day  of  holding  any  election  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in 
those  States  where  the  declaration  of  intention  entitles  the  holder  to  the 
elective  franchise,  and  no  declaration  of  intention  heretofore  filed  In  disregard 
of  this  proviso  shall  be  held  invalid  for  such  cause. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  introduced  that  as  the  first  bill  (H.  R.  9037),  which 
I  have  asked  you  to  disregard,  as  I  have  inserted  it  in  this  bill  (H. 
E.  9314). 

I  introduced  this  amendment  in  response  to  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  my  home  county.  He 
said  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1919,  he  had, filed. 290  declarations 
of  intention.  You  will  notice  that  the  word  "  election  "  is  used  in 
this  proviso ;  it  says  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  a  declaration 
"  on  election  day  "  or  within  30  days  preceding  the  day  of  holding 
•'  any  election." 
/  In  another  part  of  the  naturalization  law,  the  words  "  general 
election"  are  vised;  that  is,  certain  things  can  not  be  done  within 
30  days  of  a  "  general  election."    This  proviso  uses  only  the  word 
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"election."  The  legal  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
has  held  that  the  word  "  election  "  here  means  any  election  whatever. 
In  my  home  city  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  we  have  an  annual  spring 
election  in  the  month  of  April,  for  the  election  of  aldermen,  which 
is  a  minor  election ;  and  every  two  years  we  elect  a  mayor.  .  Then, 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  of  this  year,  we  had  a  referendum 
election  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  determine  whether  the  State 
should  pay  a  bonus  to  the  soldiers,  which,  I  might  say,  was  carried 
by  a  large  vote.  The  bureau  has  held  that  that  also's  an  election 
within  the  meaning  of  this  law. 

The  clerks  of  court  in  my  State  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
word  "election"  in  this  proviso  of  the  law  refers  to  the  general 
November  election;  that  is,  when  the  State  officers  and  county  offi- 
cers are  elected.  So  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  declarations  which  have  been  taken  out  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  which  are  void  under  this  proviso;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  word  "  election  "  in  the 
proviso  should  mean  some  minor  city  election,  or  some  referendum 
election.  I  think  the  idea  was  to  prevent  the  taking  out  of  first 
papers  within  30  days  of  an  approaching  general  election.    ^ 

Mr.  Weltt.  Would  you  use  the  words  "  general  election,"  then  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  explain  that  a  little  further.  You  see,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  here  provides  that  the  30-day  period 
shall  not  count  at  all,  except  in  a  State  where  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention entitles  a  man  to  vote.  You  know,  up  to  some  years  ago  a 
great  many  States  permitted  a  man  to  vote  when  he  merely  took  out 
his  so-called  first  papers.  My  State  of  Wisconsin  permitted  that  up 
to  1910,  and  then  we  amended  the  State  constitution  so  as  to  provide 
that  a  man  should  need  the  full  citizenship  papers  in  order  to  vote. 

You  will  notice  that  this  proviso  as  it  stands  now  is  entirely  super- 
fluous in  a  State  like  mine,  because  the  object  of  the  proviso  is  to 
prevent  a  man  from  going  to  the  clerk  and  getting  his  first  papers' 
and  then  voting 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  On  that  day,  or  within  30  davs  there- 
after? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes;  on  that  day  or  within  30  days  thereafter.  In 
former  days,  it  was  customary  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  get 
a  lot  of  foreigners  and  take  them  to  the  clerk's  office  in  hordes  and 
then  voting  them.  Mr.  Crist  told  me  that  now  there  are  only  three 
or  four  States  in  the  entire  country  that  permit  that. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  think  Texas  is  one. 

Mr.  Box.  Texas  has  changed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  your  State  he  must  be  fully  naturalized  before  he 
can  vote? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  object  of  this  amendment  in  those  cases  to  which 
you  refer,  in  your  State,  would  be  rather  to  make  those  filings  valid, 
so  that  a  man  could  go  on  and  complete  his  citizenship.  Is  that  the 
point  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  a  man  who  took 
out  his  first  papers  within  30  days  of  any  election — ^any  city  election, 
for  example 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing).  The  law  makes  it  void? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Makes  his  paper  void. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  say  the  object  of  this  part  of  your  bill  is  to 
validate  them?.  . 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr." Wilson.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  become  a  citizen? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes.  Then  there  is  a  further  object  of  the  amend- 
ment. One  is  what  you  say,  to  validate  the  declarations  which  have 
heretofore  been  taken  out. 

The  other  object,  as  you  will  notice  upon  reading  the  amendment, 
is  to  make  this  proviso  void  except  in  those  States  where  a  man  can 
vote  on  the  first  papers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  to  make  the  proviso  void  except  where  he 
could  do  this  for  political  purposes? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Where  he  could  vote  on  his  first  papers. 

Mr.  Welty.  Why,  this  Federal  Government  recognizes  that  such  a 
person  could  vote — there  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  prevailing  that  a 
man  should  not  until  he  had  acquired  his  full  citizenship. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  will  remember  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  defining  the  right  to  the  ballot;  and  my  recollec- 
tion of  it  is  that  it  provides  that  men  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
Representatives  in  Congress  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  their  respec- 
tive States  for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VqiGT.  So,  then,  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  and  most 
other  States,  passed  laws  which  provided  that  any  man  who  took  out 
his  declaration  of  intention  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  that  State. 
That,  of  course,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  entitled  him  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Congress.  So  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
powerless  to  remedy  that  situation,  unless  you  changed  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  clear  up  just  one  point.  It  seems  to  pie 
that  this  amendment  was  designed  to  cure  past  cases  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cure  past  cases  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes.  For  instance,  as  I  say,  the  clerk  of  court  in  my 
home  city  wrote  me  that  in  March  of  this  year  he  had  filed  290  dec- 
larations ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  thousands  of  them  were  filed  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  let  us  see.  They  have  the 
declaration  of  intention  that  was  filed  during  the  period  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  law  enacted  of  any  kind  they  will 
go  along,  and  unless  there  is  some  objection  raised  in  some  way  they 
will  be  given  citizenship  at  some  time? 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  it  were  not  for  the  department  here.  The  depart- 
ment here  says  that  they  have  been  invalidated. 

Mr.  Box.  They  are  subject  to  be  invalidated,  if  they  discover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  do  these  words  cure  that  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  will  notice,  if  you  will  begin  to  read  in  line  8, 
page  2,  that  the  proviso  by  this  amendment  is  limited  to  those  States 
where  the  declaration  of  intention  entitles  the  holder  to  the  elective 
franchise.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  amendment.  It  then 
provides — 

And  no  declaration  of  Intention  heretofore  filed  in  disregard  of  this  proviso 
shall  be  held  invalid  for  such  cause. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  overlooked  that  clause. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  to  cure  those  cases.  So  that  I  think,  gentle- 
men, that  this  proviso  of  the  law  should  only  be  kept  in  effect  in 
those  States  where  a  man  can  vote  on  his  first  papers.  For  iiistance, 
where  a  man  has  to  be  a  citizen  before  he  can  vote,  he  might  go  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  within  30  days  preceding  the  election  and 
make  out  a  declaration  of  intention.  That  would  not  enable  him  to 
vote.  So  that  there  is  no  use  to  restrain  him  from  doing  that  in 
those  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Pardon  me.     And  if  your  amendment  is  acted  upon 
favorably  and  enacted  into  law  it  will  not  give  those  people  any  spe- 
cial advantage,  because  they  can  not  vote  anywhere  until  they  are  _ 
made  citizens. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  have  the  letter  from  the  clerk  of  my  court,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  clear. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Now,  as  to  the  amendment  to  section  4  of  the  act  of 
June  29,  1906- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  section  2  of  your  bill, which 
reads  as  follows: 

'   Sec.  2.  That  the  following  subdivision  added  to  section  4  of  said  Act : 

"  Fourteenth :  Where  either  or  both  of  the  original  subscribing  witnesses 
to  a  petition  for  naturalization,  or  those  giving  evidence  by  deposition  in 
support  thereof,  shall  be  found  to  be  disqualified  or  incompetent  to  establish 
the  proof  of  residence,  good  moral  character,  or  other  evidence  required  by 
law,  the  petitioner  may  substitute  other  qualified  and  competent  witnesses  at, 
or  prior  to,  the  final  hearing.  The  hearing  of  the  petition  may  be  continued 
for  this  purpose  and  the  names  of  the  substituted  witnesses  may  be  ordered 
publicly  posted  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  if  such  posting  shall  be  deemed 
necessary.  Any  petition  for  naturalization  may  be  amended  to  correct  mani- 
fest errors  appearing  therein  and  made  in  good  faith.  Any  averment  required 
to  be  made  in  the  declaration  of  intention  that  may  be  shown  to  have  been 
made  erroneously,  but  with  no  intention  to  violate  or  evade  the  requirements 
of  the  naturalization  law,  may  be  corrected  by  order  of  the  court  in  which 
the  declaration  was  filed,  or  by  the  court  in  which  it  is  presented  as  a  basis 
for  a  petition  for  naturalization.  The  order  of  the  court  by  which  either  of 
these  instruments  is  amended  shall  be  entered  either  upon  the  record  of  the 
declaration  of  intention  or  upon  the  naturalization  docket  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  the  applicant  to  citizenship." 

Mr.  Welty.  Where  does  that  come  in  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  will  be  added  on  page  11  of  the  pamphlet  "  Naturali- 
zation Laws  and  Regulations,"  edition  of  May  15,  1918 ;  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  11.  .  . 

Mr.  Welty.  Section  6? 
_  Mr.  VoiGT.  No ;  immediately  preceding  section  5  of  the  Naturaliza- 
tion law.     You  will  see  beginning  on  page  10  the  thirteenth  sub- 
division.   This  proposes  to  add  a  fourteenth  subdivision  of  section  4. 

This  amendment  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Crist  of  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization. I  submitted  it  to  my  home  judge,  the  circuit  judge  back 
home,  who  looks  after  naturalization  matters ;  and  he  wrote  me  that 
he  considered  it  a  very  valuable  amendment. 

You  will  notice  that  it  starts  out  by  saying  that  where  either  or 
both  of  the  original  subscribing  witnesses  to  a  petition  are  found 
disqualified — the  bureau,  for  instance,  finds  cases  like  this:  When 
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a  man  maJces  application  for  citizenship,  for  the  final  papers,  he 
must  have  two  men  accompany  him  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court ;  and  they  must  make  oath,  by  subscribing  his  petition,  to  the 
effect  that  they  have^known  him  for  five  years;  that  he  is  a  man  of 
good,  moral  character,  etc. 

Now,  it  has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases  that  a  man  will  ask 
a  neighbor  to  go  with  him  and  sign  for  him;  and  at  the  hearing  it 
turns  out  that  one  of  the  signers  is  not  a  citizen  himself.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  gentlemen  have  the  same  experience  that  we  have 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  my  section  of  the  country  who, 
in  good  faith,  think  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not.  Now,  that'  class  of  men — I  have 
known  personally  of  this  occurring  in  our  court — ^will  go  and  sign 
for  somebody,  and  at  the  hearing  it  will  develop  that  one  of  the 
signers  is  not  a  citizen  himself.  That  means  that  the  entire  petition 
is  thrown  out. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Has  not  your  State  adapted 
laws  to  reach  persons  of  that  kind  who  proceeded  to  naturalization? 
They  have  been  voting  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  VoiGT,  Yes. 

,Mr.  Sabath.  It  was  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  insisted  upon  the  amendment  to  make  it  possible  for  such  men 
who  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  citizens  and  found 
that,  due  to  technicalities  or  for  some  unknown  reasons,  there  was 
a  question  as  to  their  citizenship  to  go  and  apply  to  the  court  with- 
out filing  a  declaration  of  intention  and  affidavit  and  obtain  a  final 
hearing  and  be  naturalized  without  filing  the  original  declaration 
of  intention.  But  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  courts  are  again  con- 
struing it  very  tecjinically  and  the  relief  which'  we  have  aimed  to 
give  those  people  in  those  cases  again  has  failed.  So  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  further  amend  that  provision.  We  originally  passed 
that  act  in  1906  and  amended  it  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  have  an  amendment  in  mind,  but  I  did  not  put  it  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  Sabath. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  you  will  permit  me,  there  are  also  some  o'f  these 
cases  where  one  of  the  witnesses  dies  or  removes  from  the  county, 
and  in  either  of  those  cases  the  originsil  declaration  of  intention 
becomes  invalid  and  the  applicant  can  not  proceed. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes ;  he  has  to  start  all  over  again. 

Now,  this  amendment  provides,  in  case  one  of  the  witnesses  is  in- 
competent or  disqualified,  or  both,  the  man  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  examiner  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalizatioji,  call  in  a 
new  witness  and  substitute  him. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  provision.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
valuable  to  a  man  sitting  in  an  office  in  a  city,  but  when  you  consider ' 
that  in  some  cases  men  travel  30  or  40  miles — and  I  suppose  in  Texas 
they  travel  100  miles — to  a  court  to  be  naturalized  you  will  see  that 
when  you  throw  out  a  man's  petition  in  those  sections  it  means'  that 
he  and  one  or  two  other  men  have  to  travel  back  home,  and  the 
applicant  must  retravel  to  the  clerk's  office  with  two  more  men,  and 
thev  must  travel  with  him  once  more  at  the  final  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  a  time  limit  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  And  it  means  new  fees? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  means  new  fees,  and  not  less,  than  90  days'  notice  to 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  So  that  I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  work  in  cities — like  New  York  City^ 
for  instance? 

Mr.  VoiRT.  It  would  work  in  New  York  City  like  it  would  work 
anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  result  in  the  bringing  in  unexpectedly 
of  improper  witnesses? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No.    You  see,  it  is  provided  in  line  20  that — 

The  hearing  of  the  petition  may  be  continued  for  this  purpose  and  the  names- 
of  the  substituted  witnesses  may  be  ordered  publicly  posted,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  coiirt,  if  such  posting  shall  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  if  the  courts  are  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  as  to  the  good  faith  of  these  proceedings? 

-Mr.  VoiGT^  The  court  orders  an  adjournment.  You  will  remem- 
ber 'that  now  at  every  naturalization  proceeding  a  representative 
of  the  bureau  is  present  and  takes  part.  If  he  is  not  satisfied,  he 
can  take  proper  measures;  he  is  the  attorney  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  proceeding. 

The  Chairman.  lict  me  ask  you  another  question  ,as  to  which  I 
am  not  clear.  Members  of  Congress  from  Colorado  and  from  other 
States  of  large  area,  have  said  something  to  me  about  the  necessity 
of  amending  the  law  with  regard  to  the  witnesses  being  residents,  as 
I  remember  it. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  have  taken  care  of  that  in  another  part  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have,  taken  care  of  that  in  another  part 
of  your  bill,  there  is  more  good  meat  in  it. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  in  every  case  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  represented  by  an  attorney;  and  if  a  witness  is  sub- 
stituted and  the  attorney  for  the  Government  had  the  slightest 
doubt  he  could  ask  for  an  adjournment,  and  if  necessary,  the  post- 
ing of  this  nan's  name,  and  it  could  be  investigated. 

Now,  getting  down  to  line  24,  page  two,  that  provides  that  a  peti- 
tion may  be  amended  to  correct  manifest  errors;  that  is,  any  im- 
material errors- 
Mr.  Box.  I  presume  that  carries  with  it  the  implication  of  the 
approval  of  the  court?  ,     ■ 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Certainly;  the  amendment  must  be  made  by  order  of 
the  court.  The  object  of  it  is  simply  to  allow  a  pleading  to  be 
amended  in  court. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  provided  on  page  3  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  At  the  top  of  page  3  it  is  provided  that-— "Any  aver- 
ment required  to  be  made  in  'the  declaration, of  intention  that  may 
be  shown  to  have  been  made  erroneously,"  etc.,  may  be  amended  at 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  for  naturalization.  « 

You  will  .fijid  a  good  many  cases  where  a  man  renounces  his  alle- 
giance to  a  certain  government,  or  a  certain  sovereign,  and  it  turns 
out  at  the  hearing  of  the  petition  that  he  made  the  wrong  renuncia- 
tion. It  is  pretty  hard  for  some  of  us  in  this  country  to  understand 
that;  but  it  takes  place.  You  know  in  those  small  countries  like 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  etc.,  a  man  will  live  near  the  boundary  line, 
and  he  is  not  able  to  read  or  write ;  and  he  may  be  a  man  who  used 
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to  live  in  Montenegro,  but  speaks  the  Serbian  language.  He  con- 
siders himself  a  Serb,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  lived  in  another 
country.  Or  he  may  be  a  Serbian  living  actually  in  Russia,  and  ho 
comes  to  this  country  and  talks  the  Serbian  language,  and  he  re- 
nounces his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Serbia.  It  turns  out  at  the 
final  hearing  that  he  actually  was  a  Eussian  subject.  That,  under 
the  present  law  voids  that  man's  first  papers  and  compels  him  to 
file  a  new  declaration  and  wait  two  years  more  before  he  becomes  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  is  it  not  very  likely,'  under  the  present  change 
o±  lines  over  there,  if  you  permit  those  people  to  continue  to  come 
"ere,  that  that  will  be  a  very  common  thing  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Pardon  me,  but  I  believe  that  is  what  Mr.  Crist 
had  m  mmd.  A  great  many  people  here  in  the  United  States 
who  have  filed  declarations  of  intention  have  renounced  allegiance 
to  the  Austrian  Government.  Well,  they  have  their  own  separate 
governments  now,  the  Czecho-Slovak,  the  Polish,  the  Jugo-Slavic, 
etc.  They  are  not  now  subjects  of  Austria,  but  citizens  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, or  Poland,  or  Jugo-Slavonia ;  and  consequently  their  pe- 
titions must  be  amended. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  and  a  man  who  had  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  Emperor  William  would  have  another  renunciation  coming  to 
him,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes — or  one  who  had  renounced  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia — the  whole  gamut  of  them. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  think  that,  in  view  of  the  situation  that  exists  in 
Europe  now,  the  safe  thing  would  be  for  the  naturalization  law  to 
require  a  general  renunciation;  that  is 

Mr.  Box  (interposing) .  Well,  is  that  not  in  the  form  now"? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  except  that  it  reads,  "and  particularly  to" 
whatever  country  or  sovereign  it  may  be. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  am  told  that,  although  it  is  now  in  the  law,  some 
courts  throw  out  the  petition  unless  the  renunciation  is  made  to  the 
particular  sovereign. 

It  is  provided  in  the  amendment  that  the  order  of  the^  court 
which  amends  the  first  papere  or  declaration  may  be  entered*  either 
upon  the  declaration  of  intention  or  upon  the  record  of  the  natural- 
ization proceeding. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  man  took  out  his  declaration  of  intention 
in  Boston,  and  then  moved  to  Seattle;  he  is  naturalized  in  Seattle; 
and  at  the  final  hearing  there  it  is  discovered  that  the  renunciation 
in  his  declaration  of  intention  was  wrong.  Unless  you  permit  the 
court  at  the  final  hearing  to  make  that  amendment,  you  will  drive 
that  man  clear  back  to  Boston  to  make  the  amendment.  If  he 
still  resides  in  Boston,  he  could  apply  to  the  court  there  and  have 
the  declaration  of  intention  amended  by  that  court.  So  that  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  proceeding. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  would  in  every  case 
have  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  if  the  bureau  desired  it  could  send 
some  form  of  notification  to  the  clerk  where  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention was  filed,  and  he  could  make  some  entry  there. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  your  bill,  in  a  former  provision,  requires  that 
this  declaration  be  made  part  of  this  petition? 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  So  that  it  would  be  before  the  court  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  would  be  before  the  court  anyhow,  where  the  final 
application  was  heard. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes.    If  there  is  no  further  question,  I  will  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  We  will  put  in  the  record  section  3 
of  your  bill. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following  subdivision  is  hereby  added  to  section  4  of  said 
act: 

"Fifteenth.  The  clerk  of  any  court  having  possession  of  naturalization  rec- 
ords, or  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  may,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$1,  issue  to  any  person  deriving  his  citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of, 
or  conferring  of  citizenship  upon,  a  parent  or  husband,  a  certificate  of  such 
citizenship.  Such  certificate  shall  be  in  such  form  and  issued  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe.  Such  fees  shall  be 
accounted  for  as  provided  for  in  section  13  of  this  act." 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  provision  is  put  in  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Crist. 
We  have  cases  where  the  children  are  naturalized  by  the  naturali- 
zation of  the  father,  or  the  stepfather;  and  the  office  has  a  great  many 
requests  for  some  form  of  certificate  which  will  show  these  children 
when  they  become  of  age  that  they  have  been  naturalized.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  case  of  a  man  coming  to  this  country  with  four  or 
five  children.  He  is  naturalized,  and  by  his  naturalization,  of  course, 
all  his  children  under  the  age  of  21  years  are  also  naturalized. 

Mr.  Box.  You  say  that  applies  to  the  stepchildren  also  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes.  I  had  a  case  of  that  kind  that  I  was  interested 
in  myself  some  time  ago,  where  an  Austrian  was  naturalized  in  my 
home  city.  And  he  had  married  a  widow  who  had  a  son  about  18 
years  old;  that  is  my  recollection.  They  wrote  to  me  to  find  out 
whether  this  son  was  naturalized  by  the  naturalization  of  the  step- 
father. I  wrote  them  back  that  I  thought  he  was  not;  I  thought  it 
would  have  to  be  his  natural  child;  but  I  wrote  to  the  bureau  and 
the  bureau  referred  me  to  a  decision  of  one  of  the  Federal  courts 
which  held  that  the  stepchild  was  naturalized  by  the  naturalization 
of  the  stepfather.    So  that  this  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  they  must  not  be  over  18  years  of  age  when  the 
father  secures  his  naturalization;  if  they  should  be  over  18  they 
would  not  be  included ;  you  stated  21 ;  it  is  18. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Then  I  was  mistaken ;  I  thought  it  was  21.  This  boy 
was  within  the  age  anyhow.    This  happened  a  fcouple  of  years  ago. 

Referring  again  to  the  case  of  a  man  coming  to  this  country  with 
four  or  five  minor  children,  when  he  is  naturalized,  of  course,  the 
children  become  citizens  through  his  naturalization.  Those  chil- 
dren spread,  possibly,  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  reside  there 
and  get  married,  and  they  are  asked,  at  times,  to  produce  proof  of 
their  citizenship,  and  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  except  by  getting  a 
certified  copy  of  the  naturalization  record  of  the  father  and  then 
furnishing  extraneous  proof  to  show  that  they  are  the  children  of 
that  man. 

This  amendment  takes  care  of  that  by  providing  that  the  clerk  of 
the  court  or  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  upon  payment  of 
a  fee  of  $1,  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  child,  showing  that  he  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Box.  Well,  have  you  provided  for  proof,  so  that  they  will  not 
act  upon  an  insufficient  showing? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No;  this  does  not  providei  for  proof.  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Crist  about  that,  and  he  said  under,  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  would  be  made  pursuant  to  this  fifteenth  subdivision,  the  de- 
partment would  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  have  they  not  got  the  record  of  those  children 
in  being  at  the  time  the  father  was  naturalized  ?  . 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes ;  that  is  the  fact ;  there  is  a  record. 

Mr.  Weltt.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  room  for  any  fraud 
there. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Because  the  records  would  show  that  the  child  is  en- 
titled to  citizenship,  and  show  the  age  of- it,  and  all  that  would  be 
necessary  under  this  act  would  be  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Box.  They  require  that  the  age  and  sex  of  every  child,  and 
where  it  was  born,  be  stated. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  petition  states  the  age  of  the  children;  but  the 
certificate  of  naturalization,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  does  not  state 
the  children  who  are  naturalized.  Now,  this  provides  for  a  certifi- 
cate; it  is  simply  a  certificate  which  certifies  to  an  existing  fact. 
And  it  provides  that  the  certificate  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  issued 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pre- 
scribe. So  that  they  would  make  reglilations,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  clerks  would  not  be  permitted  to  issue  these  certificates  unless 
the  matter  was  first  submitted  to  the  bureau,  and  the  bureau  would 
make  an  invesigation. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Pardon  me,  but  section  4  provides  that — 

If  he  Is  a  married  man,  he  shall  state  the  name  of  his  wife  and,  if  possible, 
the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  filing  his 
petition ;  and  If  he  has  children  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth  and  place 
of  residence  of  each  child  living  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  I  remember  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Voigt.  There  is  only  one  chance  here  that  I  see  for  fraud; 
and  I  told  Mr.  Crist  so:  Suppose  that  a  man  should  write  in  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  from  some  western  State,  we  will  say,  and  say, 
"My  name  is  so-and-so."  Suppose  that  he  had  changed  his  name. 
Or  he  had  a  name  identical  with  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  been 
naturalized.  He  could  write  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  somewhere 
and  say,  "  Please  issue  me  this  certificate  " ;  arid  he  could  give  the 
record  of  one  of  these  children  and  in  that  way  obtain  a  certificate 
when  his  father  had  never  been  naturalized. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  can  they  take  care  of  that  in  the  regulations? 

Mr.  'Sabath.  Well,  we  can  make  it  read,  "  upon  proper  proof." 

Mr.  VoiGT.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  regulations  would  require 
proper  proof. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Instead  of  being  in  the  regulations,  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  in  the-  law.    We  could  have  it  read — 

"  The  clerk  of  any  court  may,  upon  proper  proof  and  payment  of 
a  fee." 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes;  you  could  put  that  in. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right ;  there  is  not  any  need  of  discussing  that 
any  further.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on  to  section  4  of  j'our  bill,  which 
reads : 

Sec.  4.  That  section  10  of  ;  aid  act  is  liereby  amended  so  as  to  read  a* 
follows.: 

"  Sec.  10.  That  in  case  the  petitioner  has  not  resided  for  the  period  of  five 
years  continuously  and  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  his  petition  in  the- 
county,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  he  makes  his  application,  he  may 
establish,  by  two  witnesses-,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  both  in  his  petition 
and  at  the  hearing,  the  time  of  his  residence  within  the  county,  or  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  he  makes  his  application,  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  five  years'  residence  required  by  law  to  be  established  may  be  proved  by 
the  depositions  of  two  or  more  witne.  ses  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
upon  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization :  Provided,  That  in  case  the  peti- 
tioner has  reided  in  two  or  more  parts  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  at 
the  time  he  files  his  petition,  and  for  this  cause  Is  unable  to  procure  two- 
witnesses  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  qualified  and  compe- 
tent to  establish  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  such  county,  he  may 
establish  his  residence  at  each  of  the  places  in  such  county  by  the  affidavits, 
and  testimony  of  at  lea't  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
place  of  residence,  bo*"^"  'n  his  psHtion  n.nd  at  the  hearing." 

I  think  the  intent  of  that  is  apparent. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  ask  you  this  before  you  start:  Why  do  you 
say  "  county  "  separately  and  not  together  ? 

-  Mr.  VoiGT.  That  refers  to  a  county.  The  amendment  down  to 
line  12,  where  the  provision  begins,  is  an  amendment  that  I  drew  up 
and  the  proviso  Mr.  Crist  wanted  in.    I  will  explain  to  you  why : 

I  drew  this  amendment  in  response  to  a  request -from  my  home 
judge,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  naturalization  mat- 
ters. He  has  found  that  petitioners  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
furnishing  two  witnesses  who  have  known  the  petitioner  for  five  con- 
tinuous years.  For  instance,  a  man  will  live  for  a  couple  of  years  in 
one  county  in  your  State  or  my  State  and  he  will  remove  to  some 
other  county  100  or  200  miles  away.  Now,  of  course,  he  cuts  off  his 
personal  contact  with  the  people  who  knew  him  in  the  first  place  of 
residence  and  makes  new  friends  and  new  neighbors  in  the  new  place. 
And  you  may  find  cases  where  a  man  has  removed,  say,  twice  within 
five  years. 

There  is  another  difficulty :  Suppose  a  man  makes  application  in  a 
city  like  Milwaukee  and  he  has  got  to  call  a  witness  or  two  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  who  will  be  living  200  miles  away.  Now^ 
that  is  quite  an  item  of  expense  to  a  laboring  man  and  it  involves  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  in  many  cases  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility for  a  man  to  furnish  two  witnesses  and  have  them  at  the 
hearing  who  have  known  him  for  the  full  term  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Box.  I  had  a  case  in  which  that  very  difficulty  was  involved. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  thought  we  had  passed  that  measure.  Is  that  in  the 
last  naturalization  act? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No;  I  think  what  you  refer  to  is  a  provision  which 
allows  depositions  to  be  taken  outside  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes ;  and  I  thought  we  had  also  cured  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No ;  there  is  nothing  to  remedy  this. 

Mr.  Box.  In  using  depositions,  I  got  over  the  difficulty  of  a  man 
who  went  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  from  there  to  my  State, 
by  permitting  the  use  of  a  deposition. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  law  you  have  in  mind  is  section  10,  on  page  12 
of  the  naturalization  law.     That  provides  that  in  case  a  petitioner 
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has  not  resided  in  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  for 
five  years,  then  he  may  take  depositions. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  other  words,  you  can  go  outside  of  the  State.  A 
man  who  moves  from  one  State  to  another  has  this  privilege,  but  a 
man  who  moves  from  one  county  to  another  has  not  the  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  complained  that  section  10  is  not  far-reach- 
ing enough;  that  a  man  moving  from  one  county  to  another  in  the 
West  may  be  moving  farther  than  a  man  moving  from  one  State  to 
another  in  the  East.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  All  of  these  depositions  are  required  to  be  taken 
upon  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  fraud. 

Mr.  Box.  In  my  State  they  have  had  a  man  down  there  investigat- 
ing the  cases. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  They  do  now  in  every  case,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Crist. 

The  proviso  to  section  4  of  my  bill,  added  by  Mr.  Crist,  provides 
for  cases  where  a  man  has  resided  in  two  or  more  parts  of  a  single 
county.  Now,  in  my  section  of  the  country  that  would  not  be  of 
any  particular  avail;  but  Mr.  Crist  tells  me  that  they  have  this 
<iifficulty  in  the  case  of  men  residing  in  very  large  cities,  like  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  A  man  will  live,  for  instance,  in 
the  northern,  part  of  one  of  those  cities  and  move  to  the  southern 
part,  10  or  15  or  20  miles  away,  and  he  loses  his  connection  with 
his  former  friends;  and  it  is  just  like  one  moving  from  one  county 
to  another  in  the  Western  States.  And  this  proviso  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  that  situation, 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  take  a  man  who  lived  on  the  West  Side  in  Chi- 
cago, and  moves  to  the  South  Side,  or  moves  to  South  Chicago,  or 
any  of  those  places — he  is  lost. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes.  Yes;  I  suppose  in  your  county,  if  a  man  moves 
from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another  part,  it  is  like  a  man  moving 
from  one  county  to  another  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your'  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  have 
some  questions  to  ask.  ' 

The  Chairman.  These  hearings  will  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
•committee. 

Mr.  VoigtI  If  you  will  grant  me  just  two  or  three  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  amendment  that  I  think 
would  be  valuable,  although  I  did  not  include  it  in  this  bill.  If  you 
will  refer  to'  page  9,  subdivision  10,  section  4,  of  the  present  naturali- 
zation law,  the  tenth  subdivision  is  as  follow : 

Tenth.  That  any  person  not  an  alien  enemy  who  resided  uninterruptedly 
within  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  five  years  next  preceding  July 
1,  1914,  and  was  on  that  date  otherwise  qualified  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  he  had  not  made  the  declaration  of  intention  re- 
quired by  law,  and  who  during  or  prior  to  that  time,  because  of  misinforma- 
tion regarding  his  citizenship  status,  erroneously  exercised  the  rights  and 
performed  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  good  faith,  may  file 
the  petition  for  naturalization  prescribed  by  law  without  making  the  prelimi- 
nary declaration  of  Intention  required  of  other  aliens,  and  upon  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  court  that  he  has  so  acted  may  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  upon  complying  In  all  respects  with  the  other  requirements  of 
the  naturalization  law. 
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Now,  this  section  is  designed  to  reach  a  man  who  thought  and  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  citizen  and  discovered  that  he  was  not.  And  this 
law  provides  that  such  a  man  need  not  file  a  declaration  of  intention 
but  may  proceed  at  once  to  file  an  application  for  citizenship  and 
become  a  citizen  at  one  hearing. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is,  provided  he  had  lived  here  for  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  mentioned,  July  1,  1914.  In  other  words,  it  would  now 
require  10  years'  residence. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes ;  it  applies  to  persons  who  have  lived  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  great  many  years  and  thought  they  were  citizens. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  to  you  gentlemen  that  we  have  such 
cases.  But  in  my  section  of  the  country  many  people  came  to  my 
section  of  the  country,  mostly  Germans — what  are  loiown  as  "  forty- 
eighters."  And  as  they  were  entitled  to  vote  on  their  first  papers 
in  Wisconsin,  and  many  other  States,  they  did  not  go  any  further; 
they  thought  that  they  did  not  need  to  "do  so;  they  thought  that 
was  the  main  thing  in  being  a  citizen.  They  served  on  juries  and 
held  minor  offices. 

Those  people  had  children  and  lived  on  the  farm,  and  the  father 
went  and  voted,  and  was  town  chairman,  etc. ;  and  there  was  never 
any  question  asked  of  the  children  as  to  whether  they  were  citizens 
or  not;  they  simply  assumed  that  they  were.  The  father  in  many 
cases  thought  that  he  became  a  citizen  by  taking  out  the  first  papers^ 
and  told  his  children,  "  I  am  naturalized ;  I  am  a  citizen ;  I  vote, 
and  you  children  are  citizens." 

Since  the  war  we  have  had  quite  a  few  cases  in  my  county,  for  in- 
stance, where  men  who  had  served  on  juries  and  voted  for  years 
and  years  turned  out  to  be  noncitizens. 

This  subdivision  is  intended  to  cure  that  particular  case  where  a 
man  grew  up  in  this  country,  and  he  thought  he  was  a  citizen  and 
always  acted  as  one.  The  law  said  to  him,  "  Now,  you  can  go  on 
into  court  and  show  that  you  have  some  misinformation  as  to  your 
citizenship;  and  if  that  is  all  so,  you  can  get  your  naturalization 
papers  without  going  through  the  other  process." 

My  understanding  is  that  some  courts  in  this  country  have  held 
that  the- words,  "because  of  misinformation  regarding  "his  citizen- 
ship status  " — those  are  the  words  used  in  this  subdivision — "  because 
of  misinformation,"  some  of  the  courts  have  held  that  a  man  must 
come  into  court  and  actually  prove  that  he  had  some  misinformation. 

Now,  they  construe  that  technically.  If  you  are  misinformed  on  a 
given  subject,  that  means  that  some  information  from  the  outside  has 
reached  you.  But  yours  may  be  a  case  where  all  your  life  you  have 
assumed  that  you  were  a  citizen,  but  you  had  no  information  on  the 
subject.  Consequently,  you  had  no  "misinformation"  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  was  simply  a  belief  entertained  by  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  because  of  information  that  he  had  which  he 
thought  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  a  great  many  of  these  people  had  no  outside  in- 
formation whatever. 

Mr.  Box.  They  could  not  prove  a  thing  in  the  world;  they  just 
say,  "  I  thought  it  was  that  way." 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  have  seen  them  come  into  court  that  way  at  home. 
The  examiner  would  ask  a  man,  "  Where  did  you  get  your  informa- 
tion that  you  were  a  citizen  ?    What  made  you  think  so  ?  " 
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Mr.  Saeath.  From  the  fact  that  his  father  voted  before  him,  and 
that  his  father  believed  it.  I  considered  it  when  I  drafted  that  pro- 
vision.   I  am  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  the  examiner  would  say,  "Where  did  you  get 
your  information  that  you  were  a  citizen  ?  "  "  Well,"  the  man  would 
say,  "  I  never  had  any  information  on  the  subject.    I  thought  I  was." 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  My  recommendation  would  be  that  you  substitute  for 
the,  words  "Because  of  misinformation"  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
"if  he  believed  in  good  faith  that  he  was  a  citizen."  That  is,  if  he 
thought  in  good  faith  that  he  was  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen, then  I  say  that  this  subdivision  ought  to  take  effect  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  wording  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Box.  Would  the  word  "  misunderstanding  "  cover  it? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes ;  I  think  "  misunderstanding  "  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  "  Because  of  a  misunderstanding  "  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  believe  that  would  cover  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  believe  Mr.  Voigt's  phrase  is  more  legal. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  stenographer  read  the  phrase  suggested 
byMr.  Welty? 

(The  stenographer  read  the  phrase  referred  to,  as  follows:) 

That  If  he  believes  in  good  faith  that  he  was  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  like  that  better. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Voigt ;  and 
when  the  committee  is  ready  to  sit  for  the  preparation  of  the  bill  em- 
bodying naturalization  features,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  sit 
with  us. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
-Tuesday,  October  14, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday,  October  16, 1919—10.30  a.  m. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  of 
Washington,  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Without  objection,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  hearing  this  morning  will  pertain  to  the  subject  of  naturaliza- 
tion, and  I  think  the  secretary  had  better  be  instructed  that  the 
hearings  of  this  committee  now  running  be  printed  in  two  sets,  one 
set.  on  the  bills  pertaining  to  deportation  and  the  like,  and  the  other 
pertaining  to  naturalization.  We  have  consolidated  all  reports  of 
.the  hearings  growing  out  of  the  percentage  plan  for  immigration. 
Those  covered  9  or  10  days.  Now  we  are  holding  hearings  referring 
to  naturalization  subjects  and  others  concerning  deportation.  My 
plan  is  to  separate  the  two  subjects. 

Mr.  Crist  is  present,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  be  benefited 
by  hearing  him  at  some  length  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RAYMOND  F.  CRIST,  DIRECTOR  OF  CITIZEN- 
SHIP. 

Mr.  Crist,  will  you  give  your  full  name  and  position  in  the  de- 
partment? 

Mr.  Crist.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Director  of  Citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  Director  of  Citizenship  in  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation ? 

The  Crist.  In  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crist,  before  you  start  in  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  paragraphs  added  during  the  period  of  the  war 
to  the  naturalization  laws.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  para- 
graphs which  would  need  to  be  amended  or  repealed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  do  they  all  die  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  or 
the  ending  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  that  legislation  should 
stand  except  that  portion  which  limits  the  time  of  filing  declarations. 
The  parts  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  relating  to  war  conditions, 
will  automatically  die  with  the  termination  of  me  war,  except  where 
perpetuated  by  the  act  of  July  19, 1919. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  greater  subject  which  I  should  like  to 
present  to  the  committee  for  its  most  careful  consideration.    That 
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subject  is  the  all-absorbing,  Nation-wide  question  rather  loosely  re- 
ferred to  by  the  term  "Americanization."  There  can  be  but  one 
point  at  which  this  Nation  can  begin  Americanization  work.  That 
Americanization  work  starts  with  the  work  of  transforming  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  permanent  foreign  resident  population  in  this 
country  and  developing  a  higher  intelligence  throughout  the  millions 
composing  that  mass  of  politically  undigested  human  beings.  That 
work  began  five  years  ago  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 

The  public  schools  have  reorganized  themselves  under  the  stimulus 
given  them  by  the  United  States  Government  through  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Division  of  Citi- 
zenship Training  is  now  working  with  over  3,200  cities,  towns,  and 
small  communities.  In  over  2,280  of  these  places  the  school  authori- 
ties have  pledged  their  schools  for  educating  the  adult  foreigners. 
There  are  thousands  in  the  citizenship  classes  we  have  prevailed  upon 
the  public  schools  to  organize.  They  are  of  all  ages  from  18  years 
to  over  60  years.  All  nationalities  are  there.  Men  and  women  are 
there  over  60  years  of  age ;  women  who  are  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers ;  men  who  are  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers. 
They  have  come  as  illiterates  to  these  classes  all  over  the  land,  and 
have  left  them  able  to  read,  speak,  and  write  our  language.  They 
have  been  transformed  into  loyal,  patriotic  Americans  even  before 
they  have  been  given  their  citizenship  by  court  order.  The  bill, 
H.  R.  9949,  which  the  chairman  has  introduced,  provides  to  stimulate 
these  schools  to  greater  activity  and  for  the  8,000,000  illiterates  to 
be  brought  into  these  classes  through  the  small  expenditure  of  $500,- 
000  additional  money  by  the  United  States  Government  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  work  of  promoting  the  public  schools, 
of  arousing  the  communities  all  over  our  land,  has  been  accomplished 
without  the  citizen  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  paying  1  cent  of  the 
cost.  This  work  is  not  paid  for  from  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, drawn  from  American  citizens.  All  of  this  reconstruction 
work,  this  work  of  reclaiming  these  human  souls,  minds,  and  bodies, 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  millions  of  foreigners  themselves,  who  have 
sought  American  citizenship.  They  have  turned  into  the  Treasury 
$4,745,436.79  in  naturalization  fees  in  the  past  13  years,  and  the  cost 
of  all  this  Government  actiAdty  has  been  but  $3,923,447.67.  This 
makes  a  surplus  of  $821,989.02  which  has  been  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  friendly  foreigners  through  the  Naturalization  Bureau  over 
all  appropriations  made  for  that  bureau. 

The  Johnson  bill,  H.  E.  9949,  now  before  this  committee,  will 
bring  the  illiterate  Americans  into  these  classes,  and  in  10  years  will 
eradicate  illiteracy  and  result  in  reducing  the  cost  of  administering 
the  naturalization  law  and  this  educational  work  to  less  than  the 
revenues  the  Government  wiU  then  derive  from  the  naturalization 
fees. 

Under  the  plan  of  this  bill  this  great  educational  undertaking  will, 
therefore,  at  no  time  be  an  expense  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  will  always  be  self -maintaining  and  revenue-producing.  The 
bill  plans  to  conduct  the  administrative  work  in  "Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  expense  is  concerned, 
upon  the  most  economical  basis  possible,  without  m  any  sense  reduc- 
ing the  certainty  of  success  of  the  work  of  eradicating  the  illiteracy 
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of  the  Nation.  The  annual  revenues  at  all  times  will  be  more  than 
the  expenditures.  Thirteen  years  of  experience  of  the  Government 
has  proved  this  prophecy  for  the  future. 

This  question,  this  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  far  transcends  in  im- 
portance and  complexityv  the  relatively  simpler  one  of  modifying  the 
present  naturalization  laws.  The  naturalization  laws  should,  how- 
ever, undergo  definite  revision  in  certain  of  the  existing  sections  of 
the  act  of  1906.  The  only  important  amendment  to  that  act  hereto- 
fore was  made  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  May  9, 1918. 

You  will  find  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  which  is  the  act  to  which  I 
believe  you  refer,  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  of  Naturalization  Laws 
and  Regulations,  of  which  pamphlet  I  believe  the  members  of  the ' 
committee  have  copies. 

There  are  portions  of  the  general  law  also  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  department,  should  be  amended.  Those  are  parts  of  the  act 
of  June  29,  1906,  prior  to  the  amendments  of  1910  and  1918. 

The  act  of  1906  might  well  be  modified  to  admit  of  depositions 
being  taken  within  the  State,  and  in  that  way  it  would  change  the 
law  which  at  the  present  time  allows  depositions  to  be  taken  only 
where  an  alien  has  lived  in  two  States  during  the  five-year  period. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Voigt  bill,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  Voigt  b^U,  I  believe,  amply  covers  tl^t  provision. 
The  Voigt  bill  not  only  covers  that  provision,  but  it  contains  other 
provisions  for  amending  the  law,  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  together  in  the  bill  H.  R.  9949,  which  he  intro- 
duced on  October  15,  1919.  That  bill,  H.  R.  9949,  also  contains  the 
desirable  features  which  are  carried  by  the  bill  H.  R.  5212.  In  the 
Johnson  bill,  H.  R.  9949,  the  provisions  are  quite  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  bill  S.  3222,  introduced  by  Senator  Dillingham. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  H.  R.  9949  contains  a  most  comprehensive  legis- 
lative provision  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of  removing  il- 
literacy from  the  United  States.  This  provision  is  one  which  un- 
doubtedly should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  its 
seriousness  to  the  Nation — whether  it  be  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
alien-bom  citizen  or  the  native-bom  citizen,  or  the  alien,  permanently 
residing  in  this  country — is  such  that  it  is  giving  the  people  of 
America  the  greatest  concern,  and  is  the  source  of  misunderstandings 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  is  the  source  from  which 
spring  all  of  the  lawless  proposals  and  propaganda  up  to  and  in- 
cluding those  which  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  present  form  of 
government. 

I  trust  the  committee  will  hear  me  upon  this  section  and  accord 
me  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate  clearly  'that  the  Government  has, 
through  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  of  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Department  of  Labor,  established  a  practical 
working  plan  with  adequate  educational  machinery,  as  represented 
by  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  to  accomplish  this.  All 
that  I  have  indicated  here  has  been  commenced  and  only  requires 
legislative  sanction  for.  its  complete  accomplishment.  The  public 
schools  have  been  started_  upon  the  plan  of  complete  reorganization 
of  their  local  systems,  which  they  have  extended  to  embrace  the  edu- 
cation of  adults.     There  has  been  established,  therefore,  for  the  first 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  the  environment  in  which  all  adults, 
whether  of  foreign  or  native  birth,  including  women,  may  come  to- 
gether for  the  common  purpose  of  overcoming  the  handicaps  either 
of  their  early  environment  in  this  country  or  of  their  environment 
in  other  countries,  coupled  also  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  The  foreign-born  lack  a  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  knowledge,  while  millions  of  native  adults  lack  a  reading 
and  writing  knowledge,  and  many  of  these  latter  lack  a  compre- 
hendible  speaking  knowledge. 

I  propose  to  submit  to  you  evidence  of  the  practical  workings 
of  this  national  grouping  together  of  the  public  schools  aiid  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  of  actual  results  of  the  bringing  together 
of  adults  of  all  ages  into  classes  of  the  public  schools  all  over  the 
United  States.  Men  and  women  over  three  score  of  years  of  age  of 
all  nationalities  are  to  be  found  in  these  classes  studying  to  accom- 
plish a  mastery  of  our  language,  and  are  striving  to  satisfy  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  our  institutions  of  Government — ^that  Gov- 
ernment which  has  vitalized  the  words  "  liberty  "  and  "  freedom," 
and  the  full  benefits  of  which  they  desire  to  achieve  individually. 

It_  would  seem  well,  therefore,  if  the  committee  so  desires,  to 
consider  the  adjustment  of  the  naturalization  law  to  the  convenience 
of  those  who  are  seeking  citizenship,  where  such  adjustments  will 
in  no  wise  lower  the  bars  to  the  undesirables,  but  will  simplify  the 
procedure  by  which  desirable  aliens  may  acquire  that  privilege 
which  they  are  seeking  in  larger  numbers  annually.  The  provision 
which  will  afford  the  means  for  the  training  of  these  incoming 
Americans  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  is  a  far  larger  subject 
and  may  well  be  deferred  for  the  final  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Johnson  bill,  H.  R.  9949,  contains  all  the  provisions 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  Nation-wide  educational 
transformation.  This  committee,  if  it  can  succeed  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  this^  measure  into  legislation,  will  have  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  constructive  legislative  enactments,  if 
not  the  greatest,  which  the  record  of  this  Congress  shall  show  when 
that  record  shall  have^been  written. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  committee  proceeds  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  bill,  or  something  similar,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
it,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  sit  with  us. 

Mr.  Ceist.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall,  as  you  know,  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments  to  the  naturalization  laws,  and 
particularly  section  4. 

Mr.  Box.  What  page,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Section  4  has  numerous  subdivisions.  Subdivision 
No.  7  is  very  long,  and  runs  from  the  bottom  of  page  6,  all  of  page  7, 
and  down  page  8,  and  there  at  the  bottom  of  page  8,  the  last  para- 
graph, it  says : 

During  tlie  time  when  the  United  States  is  at  war  no  clerk  of  a  United 
States  court  shall  charge  or.  collect  a  naturalization  fee  from  an  alien  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  for  filing  his  pefftion  or  issuiifg  the 
certificate  of  naturalization. 

Is  that  where  we  began  to  add  the  war  amendments  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir ;  the  first  provision  is  over  on  page  7,  at  the 
15th  line  and  commences :  "Any  alien  serving  in  the  military  or  naval 
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service  of  the  United  States  during  the  time  this  country  is  engaged 
in  the  present  war  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalization  without 
making  the  preliminary  declaration  of  intention."  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  we  began  to  add  war  acts  to  the 
naturalization  laws? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  page- 
that  subdivision? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir.  We  had  general  legislation  commencing  with 
the  seventh  subdivision,  and  included  all  of  those  aliens  whose  voca- 
tions do  not  admit  of  their  acquiring  a  domicile  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  the  country.  It  embraces  those  engaged  on  American  merchant 
vessels,  in  the  American  Navy,  in  the  auxiliary  na.vy,  vessels  of  the 
War  Department,  Navy  Department,  Commerce  Department,  and 
other  departments,  and  includes  soldiers  in  the  Regular  Military  Es- 
tablishment under  ordinary  times.  It  also  includes  marines.  All 
those  are  unable  to  acquire  a  residence.  They  are  moving  around  or 
are  moved  around,  and  because  of  that  the  provision  was  inserted  to 
entitled  them  to  come  into  court  at  any  place  after  they  had  been  hon- 
orably discharged  and  present  their  honorable  discharge  and  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  the  naturalization  examiner,  who  assists  them  to 
petition  and  have  an  immediate  hearing  for  admission  to  citizenship. 
They  do  not  have  to  wait  90  days,  as  previously  required. 
-  It  makes  provision  for  the  furlough  after  honorable  discharge  of 
those  in  the  Army.  The  change  recognizing  the  furlough  was  neces- 
sary because  the  courts  had  ruled  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law 
that  the  furlough  was  a  part  of  the  term  of  service,  and  until  the 
furlough  time  expired  after  the  active  enlistment  had  been  served, 
the  alien  would  not  be  entitled  to  naturalization  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2166  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  which  related  to  sol- 
diers.   ' 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  in  other  words,  you  mean  after  a  man  has  a  furlough 
to  the  reserve  that  he  could  not  have  gotten  the  naturalization  papers 
until  the  lapse  of  the  time  of  the  reserve  period  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  Now  it  permits  him  to  file  his  petition  after 
the  honorable  discharge  during  the  period  of  his  furlough  and  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  his  honorable  discharge.  The  law  of 
1918  placed  a  limit  of  six  months  after  the  honorable  discharge  in 
which  the  exemption  may  be  availed  of.  Previously  he  might  ap- 
pear any  time  after  discharge,  after  years  had  passed  by,  and  file  his 
petition.  That  was  fully  discussed  in  the  hearing  before  this  com- 
mittee in  1918,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  if  these  honorably 
discharged  aliens  from  these  various  services  desired  citizenship  they 
slj.ould  proceed  within  six  months  to  become  naturalized. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  there  should  be  a  limitation  on  it,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  it  is  very  wise  legislation,  especially  so  .since 
the  development  oi  interest  in  Americanization  and  education  of 
foreigners  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  well.  The  War  Department 
is  stressing  the  fact  that  the  alien  enlisting  in  the  Army  may  be 
naturalized  within  three  years.  They  are  announcing  that  as  an 
inducement  to  him  to  enlist,  contrasting  it  with  the  five  years'  resi- 
dence that  is  required  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  they  offer  the 
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educational  training  of  the  camp  schools  to  equip  him  for  citizenship 
during  his  period  of  enlistment. 

What  they  are  doing  in  a  quite  effective  way  with  a  very  small 
contingent  of  the  alien  populsction  in  their  army  camp  schools  or 
army  post  schools  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  have  been 
doing  on  a  very  large  scale  for  the  last  five  years  with  constantly 
increasing  efficiency.  The  contact  which  is  possible  through  the 
military  arm  is  most  limited,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  contact 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  with  the  entire  foreign 
population  through  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  represents  over  a  million  seekers  after  citizenship 
annually.  This  is  probably  twice  the  number  that  the  entire  stand- 
ing army  contains  of  enlisted  men  and  officers.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  Army  has  undertaken  to  accept  for  enlistment  those  who 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Heretofore  they  have  always  required 
evidence  of  quite  substantial  education.  They  must,  therefore,  ad- 
vertise this  new  feature  of  army  life  and  appeal  to  the  public  to 
secure  the  enlistment  of  these  illiterate  aliens  before  their  schools 
can  have  any  such  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  every  community  in 
the  United  States,  with  very  few  exceptions,  offers  facilities  for 
from  scores  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  possible  members  of  the 
body  politic  in  the  citizenship  classes  which  the  Division  of  Citizen- 
ship Training  is  now  promoting  in  upward  of  3,300  cities,  towns, 
small  hamlets,  and  rural  communities. 

The  method  pursued  in  these  Army  schools  is  quite  similar  to  the 
courses  that  are  being  pursued  by  the  public  schools  all  over  the 
country  now,  under  our  supervision  and  direction,  for  educating  and 
equipping  the  aliens  in  civil  life  for  the  everyday  affairs  of  life  in- 
stead of  for  the  more  superficial  end  of  answering  the  questions  in 
court  at  the  time  his  petition  is  heard,  which  heretofore  has  some- 
what sporadically  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crist,  can  you  at  this  point  make  a  statement 
to  this  committee  reviewing  the  changes  in  the  naturalization  laws 
made  during  the  war  and  suggesting  any  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
be  taken  in  relation  thereto  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  will  go  in  the  hearing  right  at  this  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  can  state  the  situation  briefly  as  follows : 

The  changes  made  during  the  war  in  the  naturalization  law  unified 
all  of  the  exemptions  which  had  previously  been  extended  to  those 
aliens  who  because  of  their  vocation  are  unable  to  acquire  a  domi- 
cile in  the  ordinary  sense.  Previously  the  law  extended  exemptions 
to  sailors  after  a  term  of  enlistment  of  four  years  and  to  marines 
after  a  term  of  enlistment  of  five  years  from  furnishing  a  declara- 
tion of  intention.  It  also  permitted  those  in  the  Navy  to  have  an 
immediate  hearing  upon  their  petitions  for  naturalization.  It  al- 
lowed exemption  to  those  in  the  military  service  from  the  declaration 
of  intention  and.  from  proving  more  than  one  year  of  residence  in  the 
United  States.  _  The  sailor  in  the  American  ^merchant  marine  was 
allowed  to  petition  for  naturalization  after  serving  three  years  upon 
American  merchant  vessels  after  he  had  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    In  all  of  these  cases  the  ex- 
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emption  was  made  uniform  and  required  the  declaration  of  intention 
preliminary  to  enlistment,  and  admitted  of  all  of  these  classes  of 
aliens  to  file  their  petitions  in  any  court  and  have  an  immediate 
hearing.  It  also  extended  the  same  privilege  to  Filipinos  after  three 
years  of  honorable  service  in  the  United  States  Navy.  It  also  in- 
cluded the  various  vessels  of  the  United  States  Government  not  in 
the  Navy,  and  those  who  served  upon  those  vessels  after  the  declara- 
tion of  intention.  The  honorable  discharge  or  similar  evidence  of 
good  conduct  was  made  the  basis  for  this  exemption.  Those  serving 
m  the  Philippine  Constabulary  were  made  admissible  to  citizenship 
during  the  war,  and  all  aliens,  regardless  of  the  general  limiting 
provisions  of  the  naturalization  law  as  found  in  section  2169,  who 
entered  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  war  were  declared  to  be  admissible  to  citizenship  because  of 
their  willingness  to  offer  their  lives  for  this  country  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  crisis.  A  limitation  was  placed  upon  the  time 
when  the  declaration  of  intention  might  be  filed.  The  act  of  1918 
prohibits  the  filing  of  a  declaration  within  30  days  preceding  any 
election  or  on  election  day.  Section  2171  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  was 
repealed.  This  section  excluded  from  naturalization  any  citizen, 
subject,  or  native  of  any  couiitry  with  which  this  country  should  be 
at  war  during  the  time  of  the  war.  The  act  of  1918  provided  the 
means  by  which  this  bar  was  removed,  and  those  classed  as  alien 
enemies  under  the  law  might  be  admitted  to  citizenship  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  loyalty  to  the  country.  Rigid  restrictions 
were  thrown;  about  this  provision  so  that  no  such  alien  could  be 
admitted  over  the  objection  of  the  Government. 

The.  act  of  1918  also  provided  for  the  American  soldiers  of  foreign 
birth  in  service  overseas,  so  that  all  desiring  to  do  so  might  file  their 
petitions  for  naturalization  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  even  though  in  other  countries.  It  extended  certain  exemp- 
tions to  those  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  which 
would  avoid  the  breach  of  the  continuity  of  their  residence  upon 
their  return  and  application  for  citizenship. 

Much  of  this  is  war  legislation  and  will  automatically  cease  to 
function  upon  the  declaration  of  peace.  None  of  this  permanent 
legislation  should  be  disturbed,  excepting  the  one  which  relates  to 
the  limitation  upon  the  declaration  of  intention.  The  application  of 
this  law  should  be  limited  to  those  States  in  which  the  alien  exercises 
the  right  of  franchise. 

The  act  of  July  19,  1919,  Public  21,  is  as  follows : 

Any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  war,  after  final  examination  and 
acceptance  by  the  said  military  or  naval  authorities,  and  shall  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged  after  such  acceptance  of  his  services,  shall  have  the  benefits 
of  the  seventh  subdivision  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  Thirty-fourth 
Statutes  at  Large,  Part  I,  page  596,  as  amended,  and  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  fee  therefor;  and  this  provision  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  all  of  the  American  troops  are  returned  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  most  salutary  and  extends  all  of  the  privileges  of  "the  act 
of  May  9,  1918.  This  provision  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it 
is  automatically  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed  to  any  suggestion  or 
views  concerning  the  work  of  naturalization  and  Americanization 
the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
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Mr.  Crist.  The  only  Americanization  work  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  actually  carrying  on  with  the  public  schools 
has  been  that  which  it  has  been  conducting  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This  work  was  orig- 
inally authorized  under  the  general  jDrovisions  of  the  naturalization 
law,  which  gave  the  charge  of  all  matters  concerning  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

It  was  soon  discovered  to  be  of  the  most  vital  concern  in  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  that  means  be  provided  by  which  the 
applicants  for  the  greatest  privilege  which  can  be  conferred  upon 
any  living  human  being — the  privilege  of  American  citizenship — 
might  be  brought  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  that  estate. 
The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  been  annually  coming  into  con- 
tact with  probably  three-fourths  of  a  million  people  of  foreign 
allegiances.  The  public  schools  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
had  up  to  five  years  ago  confijied  their  sphere  of  activities  to  the 
hours  of  from  9  to  3,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  and  during  a  period 
from  four  to  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  During  this  period 
they  had  given  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of 
children;  Some  years  ago  this  field  of  activity  was  enlarged  to  em- 
brace instruction  of  children  in  evening  classes;  in  some  places  a 
lecture  department  was  developed  for  delivering  lectures  to  adults. 
Some  widening  of  the  latitude  had  been  accomplished  in  certain  few 
localities  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  whole  system,  how- 
ever, the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  with  over  3,000 
communities,  has  been  that  the  thought  of  teaching  adults  had  never 
crystallized  into  action. 

In  April,  1914,  I  made  the  proposal  that  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  be  brought  together  in  a  nation-wide  movement 
for  the  organization  of  citizenship  classes,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  instructing  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for  naturalization. 
This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  department  and  instructions  is- 
sued to  me  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
undertaking  had  long  been  felt  from  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
fully-  75  per  cent  of  the  200,000  aliens  who  are  annually  admitted 
to  citizenship  have  been  found  to  be  unaware  of  the  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship  and  unequipped  to  discharge  those  duties 
and  responsibilities.  I  refer  in  the  200,000  to  average  admissions  to 
citizenship  annually,  both  by  direct  application  and  by  derivation 
through  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  confer  citizenship  upon  the 
wife  and  children  born  abroad  of  the  petitioner.  The  wife  and  the 
children  who  are  under  21  years  of  age  derive  their  citizenship  in 
that  way.  These  new  male  citizens  have  been  found  so  deficient  in 
their  understanding  of  our  institutions  of  Government  and  our 
language  as  to  be  unable  to  serve  on  juries  or  to  mingle  with  other 
American  citizens  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  our  lan- 
guage, of  which  they  have  no  comprehensive  mastery.  The  women 
who  have  thus  derived  citizenship  may  as  an  entirety  be  referred 
to  as  having  never  spoken  a  sentence  in  our  language  and  as  having 
less  regard  for  our  institutions  of  Government  that  when  they  left 
the  lands  of  their  nativity  and  turned  their  faces  toward  the  set- 
ting sun.    The  ideals  they  then  entertained  were  based  upon  report 
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of  America  as  a  land  of  freedom  for  women.  Their  utter  isolation 
from  America  ajxd  American  contacts  in  the  distinctly  ^foreign  at- 
mosphere of  their  homes  where  foreign  languages  alone  are  spoken, 
leaves  them  in  a  position  to  gain  an  entirely  false  notion  of  America. 
These  derivative  citizens  are  having  the  reins  of  Government  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  extension  throughout  wider  areas  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Where  do  you  get  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  get  those  statistics  from  the  reports  of  the  chief 
examiners  sent  into  the  bureau  of  the  results  of  the  examinations 
of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Well,  let  us  take  the  candidates,  for  example,  down 
in  New  York  City,  admitted  in  the  Supreme  Court  there  in  the 
southern  district.  Take  the  average  man  with  a  wife  and  four  or 
five  children.    Those  children  are  going  to  the  schools,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  In  New  York  City  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  has  repeatedly  stated  to. me  that  during  his  incumbency 
for  a  period  of  nine  years  or  more,  there  were  anywhere  from  50,000 
to  80,000  aliens  in  the  night  schools.  Originally,  most  of  them  wer,e 
minors ;  subsequently,  a  portion  of  them  were  adults.  His  statement 
has  been  repeatedly  made  to  me  and  to  others  in  my  presence,  that  if 
the  foreigner  could  be  induced  to  attend  the  classes  throughout  New 
York  City,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  limit  was  reached.  They  had  no 
method  of  interesting  the  foreigner  to  stay  longer.  If,  and  as  soon  as, 
he  acquired  a  smattering  of  the  English  language,  he  left  and  did  not 
return.  This  was  the  result  among  the  500,000  in  New  York  City,  re- 
ported as  not  speaking  English.  There  have  therefore  been  but  few 
who  have  learned  much  from  these  schools.  Judging  from  those  in 
New  York,  Manhattan,  and  Brooklyn  included,  the  percentage  ap- 
plies, and  I  have  personally  seen  many  of  them  examined.  I  have 
found  men  there  who  have  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  in 
Brooklyn  aU  their  lives,  excepting  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
who  could  barely  understand  me  when  I  talked  to  them  in  the  simp- 
lest kind  of  language  and  who  could  not  talk  English  when  they 
talked  to  me  any  better  than  some  adults  who  landed  as  adults  and 
who  acquire  a  smattering  in  various  and  sundry  ways. 

I  have  talked  to  citizens  who  have  been  witnesses  for  applicants 
for  citizenship  whose  English  was  more  foreign  than  that  of  the 
applicant.  The  instances  to  which  I  refer  occurred  in  New  York 
City  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  was  another  of  the  personal 
experiences  which  impressed  upon  me  more  and  more  the  necessity 
for  a  Nation-wide  action  for  the  removal  of  this  illiteracy  among 
the  newly  arriving  citizens. 

Since  that  time  and  particularly  under  the  act  of  May  9,  1918, 
which  gives  specific  authority  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to 
promote  the  public  schools  in  their  work  of  educating  the  candidates 
for  citizenship,  a  national  machinery  has  been  established  by  the 
concerted  action  carried -on  between  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
and  the  public  schools.  So  great  has  this  activity  become  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  created  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Train- 
ing, to  have  immediate  charge  of  this  work  of  promoting  education 
by  the  public  schools. 
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The  work  conducted  by  this  division  is  realized  by  all  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  activities  of  the  bureau  as  being  the  creative 
portion  of  the  bureau.  It  is  the  part  of  the  bureau  which  is  laying 
hold  of  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  naturalization  problem. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  the  courts  and  in  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  citizenship  has  been  reduced  to  a  system  which 
results  in  the  maximum  dispatch  of  this  work  with  the  highest  effi- 
ciency which  the  limited  number  of  examiners,  possible  of  employing 
with  the  financial  allowances  by  Congress,  can  accomplish.  As  a 
rule,  the  decision  of  the  court  in  each  case  is  final.  Very  few  appeals 
have  ever  been  taken.  All  of  the  proceedings  instituted  to  cancel 
the  certificates  of  naturalization  issued  have  been  upon  mere  ques- 
tions of  the  law.  With  few  exceptions,  the  statement  may  be  made 
that  cancellations  have  not  been  instituted  on  the  ground  of  moral 
character.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  applicant,  and  only  two  or  three 
cases  by  the  Government. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  is  fundamentally 
and  nationally  constructive  in  its  entirety.  It  is  engaged  in  taking 
the  light  of  educational  opportunity  to  those  seeking  American 
citizenship.  It  is  going  far  beyond  that.  It  is  extending  the  helping 
hand  to  aliens  who  are  not  candidates  for  that  estate  by  securing 
the  organization  of  citizenship  classes  for  the  candidate  for  naturali- 
zation, and  by  so  doing  opens  the  door  to  the  noncandidate  to  that 
same  opportunity.  In  so  doing  it  has  also  placed  before  the  adult 
illiterate  natives  the  opportunity  they  have  long  sought  for  in  vain — a 
place  apart  from  children  in  which  they  may  make  intelligeijt  men 
and  women  of  themselves,  and  thus  enjoy  to  the  full  their  birthright. 

The  interest  in  Americanization  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
campaign  undertaken  in  1914.  The  organization  by  the  public 
schools  of  classes  for  adult  foreigners  has  opened  the  door,  as  I 
indicated  before,  for  adult  illiterate  Americans  to  attend  and  secure 
an  education  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities. Unless  the  ambition  of  adult  illiterate  Americans  was 
supplemented  by  an  extraordinary  courage  which  enabled  him  or 
her  to  face  the  ridicule  of  children  with  whom  an  adult  was  obliged 
to  sit  and  pursue  his  studies  there  was  no  free  place  for  them  as  a 
body  to  attend.  The  organization  of  the  citizenship  classes  pri- 
marily proposed  for  foreigners  has  therefore  oflFered  the  means  for 
the  adult  illiterate  American  to  attend  school  with  other  adults. 

Last  spring  reports  were  requested  from  the  public  schools  en- 
gaged in  this  work.  The  request  called  for  the  submission  of  reports 
prior  to  April  15.  There  were  received  166  such  reports,  showing  an 
enrollment  of  16,874  students.  There  were  78  nationalities  of  peoples 
found  attending  these  classes,  counting  Bohemians,  Galicians,  Aus- 
trians,  Hungarians,  and  Croatians  as  different  nationalities,  although 
until  recently  under  one  sovereignty.  The  six  highest  in  attendance 
were  Italians,  Poles,  Portuguese,  Americans,  French,  and  German 
Russians,  in  the  order  named.  There  were  840  classes  in  these  166 
communities.  The  above  data  together  with  the  locations  of  these 
schools  will  be  found  in  the  lists  which  I  submit  herewith. 
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Report  of  requests  for  information  received  from  166  public-school  superintend- 
ents as  to  EnglisU  and  citizenship  classes  for  the  foreign-horn  conducted  dur- 
ing school  year  1918-1919. 


Number  of  classes  established  : 
Day 

Evening 


68 

772 


840 


Maximum  enrollment : 

Men 11,854 

Women 2,  733 

Unclassified 1, 287 


15, 874 


Number  below  31  years : 

Men 4,847 

Women 1,212 


6,059 

Average  length  of  term,  4  months. 
Majority  report  3  sessions  a  week. 
Majority  report  2  hours  per  session. 


Number  from  31  to  50  years :  - 

Men 3,131 


Women . 


Number  from  51  to  60  years : 

Men 

Women 


567 


3,698 


295 
57 


352 


Number  above  60  years : 

Men ^ 85 

Women 46 

131 
Number,  age  unclassified 5,634 


Nationalities. 


Albanians 44 

Americans 639 

Armenians 19 

Australians 108 

Austrian  Poles 41 

Alsatians 2 

Belgians 22 

Bohemians 13 

Brazilians 5 

Bulgarians 10 

Bukowinans 1 

Canadians 135 

Chileans 1 

Chinese 3 

Croatians 20 

Czecho-Slovaks 31 

Danes 11 

English 106 

Esthonians 10 


Finns 206 

French 637 

Galicians 2 

Germans , 341 

Greeks , 286 

German  Russians  _  573 

Hollanders 32 

Hungarians 221 

Hindoos ( 1 

Irish , 60 

Italians  __h 1, 499 

Icelanders 14 

Japanese 3 

Lithuanians 132 

Moravians 1 

Mexicans 70 

Norwegians 42 

Negroes 4 

Poles I 1,  294 


Portuguese 684 

Roumanians 64 

Russians  - 292 

Russian  Poles 28 

Ruthenians 1 

Scandinavians 7 

Scotch x7 

Serbians ^, 22 

Slavs 167 

Slovaks 4 

Spaniards i 62 

Swedes 116 

Swiss , 2 

Syrians ^ 53 

Turks 8 

Tyrolese 2 

TJkranians 13 

Welsh 3 


NUMBEK   NOT   SPECIFIED. 


Afghans. 

Argentinians. 

Bavarians. 

British  West  Indians. 

Cubans. 

Czechs. 

Dalmatians. 

Danish  West  Indians. 


Kgyptians. 

Filipinos. 

Indians 

.lugo  Slavs. 

Koreans. 

Luxemburgers. 

Magyars. 

Montenegrins. 


Macedonians. 
New  Zealanders. 
Porto  Ricans. 
Prussians. 
Panamanians. 
South  Africans. 
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STJPEEINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FOttOWINQ  PLACES  FTIENISHED  INFOB- 
MATION  CONCERNING  ENGLISH  AND  CITIZENSHIP  CLASSES  FOE  THE  FOREIGN  BOKN 
CONDUCTED  DURING  SCHOOL  TEAR  1918-19. 


California :  Massachusetts — Con.  North  Dakota : 

Dunsmuir.  Gardner.  Brocket. 

Eureka.  Gloucester.  Jamestown. 

Monrovia.  Greenfield.  Lakota. 

Oakland.  Gwinn.  Linton. 

_  San  Dimas.  Newburyport.  Mandan. 

Santa  Ana.  Pittsfield.  Towner. 

Venice.  North  Attleboro.  Hazen. 

Colorado :  Southbridge.  Ohio : 

Berwind.  Taunton.  Cincinnati. 

Del  Carbon.              ^  Walpole.  Hamilton. 

Morley.  Webster.  Martins  Ferry. 

Mount  Harris.  Michigan :  Oregon : 

Somerset.  Ann  Arbor.  Bend. 

Connecticut :  Chesaning.  Pennsylvania : 

Central  Village.  Bscanaba.  AUentown. 

Meriden.  Grand  Haven.  Ambrldge. 

Middletowri.  Grand  Rapids.  Bradford. 

Naugatuck.  Houghton.  Chester. 

Seymour.  IronKiver.  ElwoodCity. 

Thomaston.  Ii'Anse.  Etna. 

Torrington.  Monroe.  Farrell. 

District  of  Columbia :  Muskegon.  Johnsonburg. 

Washington.  Norway.  Lebanon. 

Illinois :  St.  Joseph.  Mount  Union. 

Alton.  Minnesota :  New  Castle. 

Chicago  Heights.  Biwabik.  Philadelphia. 

Christopher.  Brainerd.  Portage. 

Harvey.  Eveleth.  Reading.                      ' 

Lincoln.  Little  Falls.  Scranton.                     ■ 

Sandoval.  Nashwauk.  Rhode  Island : 

Taylorville.  New  Ulm.  Providence. 

Indiana :  Winona.  Westerly. 

Indianapolis.  Montana:  Utah: 

Mishawaka.  Butte.  Ogden. 

Whiting.  Conrad.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Iowa:  Nebraska:  Washington: 

Clinton.  Lincoln.  Carbonado. 

Mason  City.  New  Hampshire :  Hoquiam. 

Mystic.  Berlin.  Independence. 

Oelwein.  Claremont.  Poster. 

Rock  Valley.  Concord.  Point  Roberts. 

Sioux  City.  Exeter.  Port  Angeles. 

Kansas :  New  Jersey :  Preston. 

Topeka.  Bloomfleld.  Roslyn. 

Kentucky :  Boontown.  West  Virginia : 

Newport.  Bordentown.  Wheeling. 

Maine :  Hackensack.  Fairmont. 

Bangor.  Pleasantville.  Wisconsin : 

Biddeford.  Succasunna.  Eau  Claire. 

Massachusetts :  Trenton.  Marshfield. 

Athol.  New  York :  New  London. 

Attleboro.  Batavia.  Rhinelander. 

Beverly.  Jamestown.  Sheboygan. 

Chelsea.  Fulton. 

Clinton.  Ithaca. 

Easthampton.  Little  Falls. 

EUenburg.  Newburgh. 

Places  listed  herewith 142 

Those  failing  to  identify  their  reports 24 

Total  number  of  superintendents  reporting 166 
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Total  citizenship  classes : 

Day  classes . 68 

Evening  classes 772 

Grand  total [ 840 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago,  as  I  understood  you — 
maybe  I  got  a  wrong  impression — ^that  75  per  cent  of  the  children 
and  wives  of  these  men  could  not  speak  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  said  75  per  cent  of  the  200,000  admitted  annually 
to  citizenship  all  over  the  United  States.  Of  course,  I  was  not 
speaking  of  one  locality,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  locality  will 
vary  from  the  average. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  average  man  taking  citizenship  in  New  York,  the 
average  family  man,  lias  four  or  five  children  and  a  wife.  Now,  you 
really  do  not  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  the  children  that  are 
growing  up  do  not  speak  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Cbist.  New  York  City  represent  about  one-fifth  of  the  nat- 
uralization of  the  country,  possibly — New  York  State  does.  So  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  naturalization  in  New  York  has  not  offset  my 
statement  if  50  per  cent  of  them  or  the  adults  only  were  qualified  for 
citizenship.  Even  though  allowances  are  made  for  turning  out  all 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  fully  equipped  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  and  Supt.  Jenkins  states  that 
that  is  not  accomplished,  it  would  not  change  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  reached  from  studying  this  question  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  All  right.  Now,  let  us  take  another  city.  Let  us  take 
Chicago,  for  example.    What  is  the  situation  there  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  In  Chicago  they  have  100  dialects  and  languages 
spoken,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  school  authorities  there,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  Polish  cities  in  the  world.  There 
are  probably  more  people  who  speak  foreign  languages  there  than 
those  who  speak  English  only.  Up  to  1914  they  had  at  the  most  this 
method  of  teaching  citizenship  to  the  foreigners — I  want  to  state 
particularly  there  of  citizenship,  not  the  English  language — citizen- 
ship instruction  consisted  in  a  typewritten  lecture  which  was  circu- 
lated around  among  the  30  or  more  classrooms  where  adult  foreign- 
ers were  to  be  found,  and  also  amongst  those  who  were  not  adults 
but  in  the  night  schools.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  told  me  in  August 
of  1914 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mrs.  Young  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ceist.  She  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Chicago.  I 
had  a  conference  called  in  her  office  to  discuss  this  question,  and 
what  I  have  stated  was  disclosed — ^that  is,  that  that  was  all  they  had 
taught  in  Chicago  schools  of  citizenship,  of  the  profession  of  citi- 
zenship, the  greatest  of  all  the  professions. 

She  also  said  that  in  her  classrooms  she  had  discovered  the  year 
before  this  condition :  She  went  into  one  of  the  classrooms,  found  an 
adult,  a  big-fisted,  heavy -fingered,  big-bodied  foreigner  with  a  book 
in  his  hand  seated  in  a  little  bit  of  a  school  seat  at  a  very  small 
desk,  laboring  over  the  contents  of  this  book.  She  asked  him  how 
he  liked  it.  He  says,  "  It  is  pretty  good,  but  it  pretty  small  talk 
for  a  grown  man."     She  looked  on  the  page,  and  said  to  me,  "  I 
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saw  that  he  vvas  perusing  the  exciting  romance  of  having  the  cat 
chase  the  rat  around  the  house;  and  that  the  time  had  long  since 
come  to  make  improvements  in  this  branch  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools." 

That  comprehends  about  the  development  of  the  public  schools  in 
their  relation  to  foreigners.  Great  attempts  were  made,  but  there 
was  not  the  attention  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  foreigner  and  the  re- 
lationship of  him  to  his  goal  in  this  country,  which  is  American  citi- 
zenship, notwithstanding  the  financial  question  and  the  necessities 
of  daily  life  that  are  much  in  evidence.  • 

That  is  his  goal.  There  was  not  enough  attention  paid  to  that  and 
there  was  no  way  to  interest  them  to  stay  in  the  classrooms  there  in 
Chicago  or  Omaha  or  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country  for  a  greater  time  than  was  the  case  in  New  York. 
Under  the  promoting  work  we  are  carrying  on,  schools  are  now  being 
maintained  the  year  round  in  many  cities,  and  students  have  attended 
some  classes  for  three  or  four  years. 

"We  have  the  two  great  magnets  that  draw  the  alien  to  the  public 
schools  and  retain  him  there  for  a  greater  period  than  ever  be- 
fore. These  two  magnets  are  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship — 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  aliens  in  this  country  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  that  privilege  when  they  have  the  way  opened  for  them — 
and  the  manifested  interest  in  their  behalf  by  the  United  States 
Goverment.  This  is  the  first  organized  activity  of  the  Government 
to  express  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  alien  residing  in  our 
midst.  Everywhere  the  American  citizen  and  the  foreign  resident 
are  separated,  genera;lly  by  the  barrier  of  the  language  and  by  the 
natural  diverging  interests.  The  interest  of  the  Government  which 
is  being  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  alien  through  the  joint 
activities  of  the  public  schools  with  the  Government  in  these  citizen- 
ship classes  has  been  realized  by  these  alien-born  men  and  women 
and  has  stimulated  them  to  a  greater  effort,  has  quickened  their 
powers  of  perception,  of  the  desirability  of  citizenship,  and  enlisted 
them  in  the  cause  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  speak  of  schools  of  citizenship.  Is  that  some- 
thing separate  from  the  public  school  and  a  special  school  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Up  to  1914  there  were  no  such  classes  as  citizenship 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of 
probably  a  dozen  or  more  places.  The  first  one  that  I  know  anything 
about  was  one  that  was  organized  in  Connecticut  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Judge  Piatt  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  a  naturalization  examiner.  He  was  con- 
fronted at  all  of  the  hearings  with  the  necessity  of  admitting  to 
citizenship  people  who  had  no  knowledge,  or  no  broad  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  or  dismissing  them.  It  became  a  tragic  mat- 
ter to  him,  he  said,  to  have  to  do  the  latter,  because  men  came  before 
him  in  the  prime  of  life  with  families  here,  some  of  his  children  born 
here,  and  others  born  abroad  and  naturalized.  As  the  head  of  the 
family  he  wanted  to  become  one  of  the  big  family  of  this  country. 
He  could  not  do  it  because  the  law  says  he  must  speak  the  English 
language  and  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States,  and  he  could  evidence  no  such  attachment  while 
m  Ignorance  of  our  language. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that.  Let  me  interrupt  just 
a  minute.  I  find  here  in  this  pamphlet  printed  in  1918  the  following 
language: 

Sec.  8.  That  no  alien  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized  or  admitted  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language:  Provided,  That 
this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  aliens  who  are  physically  unable  to  comply 
therewith,  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  in  the  original  act  and  still  in  force. 
The  Chairman.  How  do  you  explain  that  language  ? — 

Provided,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  aliens  who  are  physically 
unable  to  comply  therewith,  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crist.  A  deaf-mute,  for  instance,  or  one  who  can  not  speak 
the  language  because  of  some  physical  defect. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  exemptions  made,  though,  from  the 
requirement  of  ability  to  speak  some  language? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  are  exemptions  made,  one  of  which  is  the  exemp- 
tion under  the  proviso  immediately  following,  which  is — 

That  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  who  has 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  conformity  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  date  of  making  such 
declaration. 

That  is  one  exemption,  but  that  has  expired  because  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Morena  case,  wherein  the  court  held 
all  declarations  invalid  after  they  are  7  years  old. 

Then- 

Provided  further.  That  the  requirements  of  section  8  shall  not  apply  to  aliens 
who  shall  hereafter  declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens  and  who  shall 
make  homestead  entries  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  comply 
in  all  respects  with  the  laws  providing  for  homestead  entries  on  such  lands. 

The  homestead  law  not  applying  in  Connecticut,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  enforce  the  requirements  in  all  cases  except  the  old  law 
declarations  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  has  been  the  actual  result  in  operation  of  this 
requirement  of  the  law  that  the  court  should  not  admit  a  man  to 
citizenship  unless  he  could  speak  the  English  language  ?  Has  it  been 
fairly  lived  up  to  and  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  I  think  it  has  when  you  consider  that  there  was 
no  source  to  which  the  courts  could  turn  to  direct  these  petitioners  to 
go  and  overcome  their  handicap.  The  practice  has  been  something 
like  this:  In  some  partp  of  the  country  the  courts  have  listened  to 
questions  propounded  in  a  simple  way  to  aliens,  the  simplest  kind  of 
language  being  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  get  some  expression  from 
the  alien  in  English  of  an  attachment  to  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. In  many  instances  the  courts  have  said,  "  Is  Wilson  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  "  Answer,  "  Yes."  "  Is  the  Constituti(»i 
of  the  United  States  the  fundamental  law?  "  Answer,  "  Jah."  An« 
in  that  way  they  have  gotten  enough  English  expressed  by  the  candi- 
date to  have  the  judge,  sympathetically  inclined  because  of  a,  personal 
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acquaintance  with  the  man,  to  admit  him.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands admitted  with  no  more  evidence  of  ability  to  speak  English 
than  I  have  illustrated  to  you  in  that  instance. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Should  the  judge  ask  him  if  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  abolished,  he  would  be  likely  to  say,  "  Jah," 
too? 

Mr.  Crist.  If  he  asked  "  You  think  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  abolished  ?"  The  answer  would  be  "Jah  "  or  "  Yes  " ; 
or  "  You  don't  think  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  good 
thing,  do  you?"  The  answer  would  bie  "No,"  if  he  thought  the 
judge  wanted  such  answers. 

There  have  been  such  questions  prepared  by  sympathetic  and  well 
meaning  people  and  excluding  from  the  class  now  those  who  have 
capitalized  the  ignorance  of  the  foreigner  and  published  pamphlets 
which  cost  3  or  4  cents  apiece  and  which  they  sold  for  25  cents  apiece— 
there  have  been  those  who  have  prepared  questions  and  answers  for 
these  candidates  to  learn,  believing  this  afforded  a  short  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Often,  at  least,  before  citizenship  classes  were 
organized,  the  examiner  might  fall  into  the  order  of  questions  as 
they  have  appeared,  but  sometimes  he  has  changed  the  order,  and 
frequently  that  has  resulted  in  a  man  swearing  he  was  5  years  old 
today  and  had  lived  in  the  country  for  40  years.  I  simply  refer  to 
that  as  an  evidence  of  the  intelligence  or  information  of  some  of 
these  people  and  their  understanding  of  our  language  at  their  ad- 
mission to  citizenship.  This  is  one  more  of  the  elements  which 
necessitated  the  development  of  the  public  schools  to  the  responsibili- 
ties which  they  did  not  see,  or  which  if  they  did  see,  they  lacked  the 
inspiration  to  assume. 

The  Chairman.  This  section  8  with  the  two  provisions  that  we 
have  read  was  part  of  the  naturalization  law  of  June  29, 1906  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  English-speaking  requirement  has  pre- 
vailed since  then  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KxEczKA.  1906? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  subdivision  ninth  reads :  "  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of 
sending  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  citizenship  to  the  public 
schools  and  otherwise  promoting  instruction  and  training  in  citizen- 
ship responsibilities  of  applicants  for  naturalization,  as  provided  in 
this  subdivision,  authority  is  hereby  given  for  the  reimbursement  of 
the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
upon  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  from  the  naturaliza- 
tion fees  deposited  in  the  Treasury  through  the  Bureau  of  Natural- 
ization for  the  cost  of  publishing  the  citizenship  textbook  prepared 
and  to  be  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  those  can- 
didates for  citizenship  only  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools,  such  reimbursement  to  be  made  upon  statements  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Naturalization  of  books  actually  delivered  to  such 
student  candidates  for  citizenship,  and  a  monthly  naturalization 
bulletin,  and  in  this  duty  to  secure  the  aid  of  and  cooperate  with 
the  official  State  and  national  organizations,  including  those  con- 
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cerned  with  vocational  education  and  including  personal  services" 
etc.    Have  you  made  any  progress  under  that  ninth  subdivision  ? 

Mr.  Ckist.  We  have  made  very  substantial  progress.  Under  that 
provision  we  have  distributed  over  120,000  of  the  Textbooks,  and 
over  11,000  Manuals.  Seventeen  thousand  Textbooks  and  500  Man- 
uals have  been  sent  to  the  public  schools  so  far  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  one  Textbook? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  one  sent  to  this 
committee  room  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  some  copies  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  ninth  subdivision  went  into  effect  when? 

Mr.  Crist.  On  May  9,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  AJaother  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is :  How  many 
employees  has  the  bureau  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  293  including  140  in  Washington.  I  give 
you  exact  figures.  We  had  to  drop,  on  the  30th  of  June,  167  ex- 
aminers and  clerks  in  the  bureau  and  field  and  we  had  400  at  that 
time.  There  have  been  a  number  appointed  since  by  creating  a  de- 
ficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  naturalization  proceedings  com- 
pleted by  the  courts  without  an  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naturalization? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  there  are  none  now,  but  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  a  personal  investigation  of  everyone.  Indeed,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary in  many  cases.  An  understanding  of  the  candidate  is  found 
by  correspondence.  In  those  cases  we  send  to  the  alien  a  question- 
naire to  which  he  responds  and  we  send  a  questionnaire  to  each  of 
his  witnesses,  and  from  the  statements  made  there  independently  of 
one  another,  or  by  collusion  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  individual.  In  addition  to  that  in  these  cases 
the  postmaster  or  the  sheriff  or  somebody  in  the  county  where  these 
people  live  will  be  applied  to  and  reports  gotten.  This  applies  to 
practically  all  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  excepting,  of 
course,  the  large  centers  where  personal  investigations  are  possible. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  you  asked  whethe*- 
progress  has  been  made.  There  has  been  progress.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  438  communities  where  the  school  authorities 
agreed  to  join  in  this  movement  and  we  send  the  names  of  the  for- 
eigners who  are  applicants  for  citizenship,  the  declarant  and  his 
wife  and  the  petitioner  and  his  wife,  to  the  school  authorities  im- 
mediately upon  the  organization  of  a  class  in  any  place.  That 
means  a  total  of  2,240  communities  where  this  understanding  was 
reached  commencing  in  1914  and  up  to  the  end  of  last  June. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thdusand  two  hundred  and  forty  out  of  a 
possible  how  many  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  we  are  in  touch  with  about  3,300  places,  and 
when  we  have  established  full  relationship  with  them  I  think  we 
shall  have  covered  the  entire  country  where  foreigners  are  to  be 
found.  Most  of  these  places  above  the  2,240  are  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  where  there  is  not  as  yet  any  great  number  of  foreign 
population. 
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I  have  here  the  report  of  progress  of  this  work  during  the  month 
of  September  and  it  shows  46  communities  wjiich  came  into  this 
work  during  that  month,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  Arizona,  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Alaska,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Ohio,  Idaho,  California,  Washington,  Louisiana,  Wyo- 
ming, North  Dakota,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  Montana;  there  were 
many  of  them  in  Washington,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico. 

We  have  been  in  active  cooperation  with  Los  Angeles  since  in 
November,  1914.  The  cooperation  secured  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Jose,  as  shown  by  the  report,  means  a  renewal  of  the  cooperation 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  monthly  report,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Chist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Labob, 

BUKEAU    OF    NaTUKALIZATION, 

Washington,  October  15,  1919 
The  Seceetakt  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  monthly  progress  report  for  the 
month  ended  September  30,  1919 : 

1.  New  undertakings  under  consideration : 

(o)  Cancellation  proceedings. 

1.  Number  of  such  proceedings  recommended  to  the  bureau  during 

the  month 2 

2.  Number  not  authorized  by  the  bureau 0 

3.  Number  authorized ^ 1 

2.  Progress  made  in  carrying  out  of  plans  approved  or  Investigations  under- 
taken. 

(a)  Places  where  plans  are  in  operation  or  investigations  under  way. 
V  (1)  The  following  46  places  have  been  newly  added  to  the  list  of 

communities  which  have  agreed  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  to  cooperate  with  the  division  of  citizenship 
training  by  establishing  citizenship  classes  in  the  public 
school — • 

Desloge,  Mo. ;  Biloxi,  Miss. ;  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. ;  Persever- 
ance Mine,  Alaska ;  St.  Peter,  Kans. ;  Crated  Butte,  Colo. ; 
Bellalre,  Ohio ;  Lava  Hot  Springs,  Idaho ;  ^Richmond,  Calif. ; 
Centralia,  Wash. ;  Cashmere,  Wash. ;  Basin,  Wyo. ;  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H. ;  American  Fork,  Utah ;  Deming,  N.  Mex. ;  Aguilar, 
Colo. ,;  Garfield,  Utah ;  Magna,  Utah ;  Brighton,  Colo. ;  Canon 
City,  Oolo. ;  South  Canon  City,  Colo. ;  Starkville,  Wyo. ;  Green 
River,  Wyo. ;  Hurley,  N.  Mex. ;  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex. ;  Kenner, 
La. ;  Garden  City,  Kans. ;  Clarksdale,  Ariz. ;  Carlton,  Minn. ; 
Aitkin,  Minn. ;  Caspian,  Mich. ;  Republic,  Mich. ;  Casselton, 
N.  Dak. ;  Lehigh,  Mont. ;  Malta,  Mont. ;  Turner,  Mont. ;  Lost 
Lake,  Mont. ;  Grove,  Mont. ;  Saco  District  No.  2,  Mont. ; 
Valleytown,  Mont. ;  Whitewater,  Mont. ;  First  Creek,  Mont. ; 
Neilson,  Mont. ;  Content,  Mont. ;  Lovejoy,  District  No.  30, 
Mont. ;  Florence,  Wash. 

One  hundrea  and  eight  places  have  renewed  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  division  of  citizenship  training  by  agreeing  to 
continue  citizenship  classes  through  the  school  year  1919-20. 

(2)  Distribution  of  textbooks  and  manuals — 

Textbooks  furnished  during  month,  6,235 ;  total  to  date,  103,001. 
Manuals  furnished  during  month,  1,003 ;  total  to  date,  10,600. 

(3)  Substantial  progress  reported  in  division's  educational  work  in 

the  following  districts:  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

Chief  examiner  in  Washington  district  reports  that  prac- 
tically every  city  conducting  night  schools  during  the  past  year 
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will  be  in  line  this  fall,  and  increased  enthusiamsm  is  being 
manifested  in  many  points,  particularly  in  Savannah,  Tampa, 
Birmingham,  and  several  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Texas. 
The  Americanization  campaign  in  Birmingham  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

Chief  examiner  in  Chicago  district  reports  installation  of 
exhibit  and  attendance  upon  AU-American  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, September  1  to  14,  where  information  booth  was  conducted 
for  aliens,  employers,  teachers,  and  others,  from  Chicago  and 
other  cities  and  States.  An  examiner  from  the  Chicago  Dis- 
trict presented  the  division's  educational  plan  before  the  great 
council  of  the  United  States  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and 
enlisted  their  cooperation.  Data  and  material  prepared  for 
the  address  of  superintendent  of  schools,  Rockford,  111.,  before 
the  Illinois  superintendents  of  schools  at  Springfield  in  con- 
nection with  the  division's  educational  activities. 

Chief  examiner  in  St.  Paul  district  reports  that  extensive 
canvass  was  made  by  examiners  in  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  in 
securing  cooperatidn  of  many  communities  in  the  work  of 
Americanization  and  in  the  establishment  of  new  classes.  In 
South  Dakota  a  State  Americanization  office  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  South  Dakota  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  M.  M.  Guhin  was  appointed  as  State  director  of 
Americanization.  Mr.  Guhin  is  actively  cooperating  with  the 
bureau's  program.  He  has  appointed  a  regional  director  at 
Huron  and  Mitchell,  and  is  planning  to  have  one  at  Sioux 
Falls.  The  prospects  for  the  opening  of  a  large  number  of 
citizenship  classes  in  South  Dakota  are  very  good. 

Chief  examiner  in  Denver  district  reports  exceptional 
progress  made  in  the  State  of  Utah,  where  many  communi- 
ties have  renewed  their  cooperation  In  the  work  of  American- 
ization by  establishing  classes,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
other  communities  which  have  enlisted  In  the  work  for  the 
first  time.  An  alien  survey  is  being  made  in  connection  with 
the  school  census  of  Utah.  Although  the  superintendents  of 
schools  have  not  yet  filed  their  detailed  reports  with  the 
State  board  of  education,  yet  they  have  advised  the  board 
as  to  the  approximate  number  of  aliens  in  their  respective 
communities.  The  State  superintendent  advised  Examiner 
Frazer  that  20  couilty  and  district  superintendents  had  agreed 
to  undertake  this  work.  Mr.  C.  N.  Child,  the  new  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  Utah,  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  Americanization  work,  and  seems  to  appreciate  that  It  is 
a  field  in  which  the  public  schools  must  assume  the  lead. 
Mr.  Arch  M.  Thurman,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  Americanization,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
this  work. 

Chief  examiner  in  San  Francisco  district  reports  coopera- 
tion of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacramento, 
secured  in  connection  with  use  of  revised  textbook  throughout 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Cooperation  secured  by  the  division's  educational  assistant 
of  the  State  central  committee  for  community  organization  of 
California.  Cooperation  also  secured  in  the  division's  educa- 
tional activities  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose.  Acceptance  by 
the  San  Francisco  Civic  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
plans  of  the  division  of  citizenship  training,  indorsement  of 
the  standard  course  of  citizenship  training,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Chief  examiner  in  Seattle  district  reports  that  Examiner 
Phillips  addressfed  county  teachers'  institute  at  Hoquiam — 
probably  200  teachers  present.     Concerted  action  secured  at 
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Eaymond,  Wash.,  between  Y.  M.  O.  A.  and  local  schools  In 
Americanization  activities.  Cooperation  of  several  county 
superintendents  secured  in  getting  rural  schools  to  establish 
citizenship  classes. 
(4)  Investigations  by  field  districts  of  1,271  enemy-alien  applicants 
for  citizenship. 
(&)  Success  of  plans  or  modifications  found  desirable:  None. 

3.  Cooperation  with  other  departments. 

(a)  Contemplated:  None. 
(6)  Accomplished: 

(1)  War  and  Navy  Departments: 

Total    number    of   soldiers    and   sailors    naturalized   during 

month,  4,440. 
Total  military  naturalizations  to  date,  200,711. 

4.  Work  completed :  None. 

Richard  K.  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  Naturalisation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  are  organizations  of  the  citizens  of  those  com- 
munities? 

Mr.  Crist.  Those  are  organizations  of  the  public  schools  of  those 
communities.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  all  of  these  communities  where  cooperation  has 
been  pledged  by  the  school  authorities  the  expense  of  their  co- 
operation, the  expense  of  their  educational  activities,  the  expense  of 
organizing  the  schools,  the  expense  of  the  employment  of  supervisors 
and  teachers,  the  expense  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  janitor  ser\-- 
ice  for  these  classrooms,  whether  they  are  in  the  night  or  in  the 
daytime — all  of  this  expense  is  borne  by  the  community.  The  under- 
standing is  perfectly  clear  that  the  responsibility  of  educating  their 
illiterates  is  a  civic  responsibility  to  be  borne  by  the  citj',  town,  or 
municipality,  or  the  State  in  which  it  is  located.  In  no  sense  is  the 
belief  general  in  any  community  that  the  responsibility  should  be 
borne  at  any  other  source.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  over 
2,280  communities  the  school  authorities  have  set  about  to  reorganize 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  These  funds  are  provided  through 
private  endeavor,  where  the  budget  does  not  specifically  do  so,  until 
the  funds  can  be  provided  in  the  regular  way.  The  appropriation 
proposed  by  the  bill  H.  R.  9949  will  be  used  only  as  has  heretofore 
been  done  under  other  appropriations.  This  fund  will  be  available 
for  those  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  who  will  be  used  to 
arouse  the  local  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  point'  of  action  and 
guiding  in  the  maximum  development  of  efficiency.  It  will  be  avail- 
able for  arousing  the  local  support  of  the  public  schools  in  securing 
the  attendance  of  all  who  are  in  any  sense  illiterates.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  advice  and  counsel  from  our  wide  experience  in 
these  matters  from  years  of  contact  with  this  problem  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  accompanying  statement  shows  something  of 
the  work  of  our  examiners  during  a  part  of  the  last  year : 
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Brief  partial  summary  of  educational  work  accomplished  by  field  employees  of 
Bureau  of  Naturalisation  from  July  1,  1918,  to  May,  1919. 
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1  Not  in  relation  to  rendering  aid  to  file  naturalization  papers,  but  in  securing  cooperation  in  getting 
employees  to  attend  school. 

2  Includes  C.  N.  E. 

3  Educational  work  always  taken  up  on  regular  naturalization  trips. 

*  Impossible  to  state.  i 
'Estimated. 

•  Figures  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  This  subdivision  9  provides :  "  For  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  citizenship  textbook  prepared  and  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  those  candidates  for  citizenship 
only  vrho  are  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools." 

Is  this  Teachers'  Manual  the  textbook  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  part  of  it.    It  is  a  companion  to  the  Textbook. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  Textbook  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  that  other  book  immediately  in  front  of  you  is 
the  Textbook. 

Mr.  Knutson.  By  the  time  he  get  to  page  55  he  is  getting  in 
pretty  deep  water  in  this  Textbook,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knutson.  He  is  a  constitutional  lawyer. 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  hardly ;  but  the  Textbook  is  intended  to  be  used 
by  our  schools  or  in  the  organization  of  the  classes.  The  school 
authorities  separate  the  adults  according  to  their  general  informa- 
tion as  they  manifest  it  through  the  general  understanding  of  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  Knutson.  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  get  to  page  55 
here? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  interest  and  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Knutson.  One  term  ? 
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Mr.  Crist.  Probably.  On  page  7  of  the  Teachers'  Manual,  the 
last  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

Increase  the  number  of  nouns  by  obtaining  from  employers,  foremen,  or 
others,  through  individual  students  or  by  direct  written  request,  a  list  of  names 
of  objects  with  which  the  students  are  surrounded  and  use  in  their  work.  In- 
form the  employer  that  these  names  and  their  use  will  be  taught  to  the  students 
and  that  by  this  means  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  English  will  be  de- 
veloped in  the  most  rapid  manner.  These  names  should  be  requested  of  the 
brightest  students  at  the  first  lesson.  Discuss  their  uses  and  bring  them  into 
the  class  conversation. 

Where  they  have  done  that  it  has  meant  that  the  elementary  por- 
tion of  the  course  has  been  amplified  in  its  vocabulary  and  progress 
through  the  book  made  in  the  acquiring  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Efi.g- 
lis  language  more  slowly  than  would  be  indicated  at  the  first  exami- 
nation of  the  book.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  Textbook  occupy  two 
years  in  pursuing  the  study — two  years  because  the  alien  must  wait 
two  years  after  he  declares  his  intention  before  becoming  a  citizen. 
As  soon  as  he  declares  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  we  send  his 
name  and  the  name  of  his  wife  to  the  local  school  authorities  and 
they  get  in  touch  with  him  and  advise  him  to  come  to  school.  We 
also  send  to  the  aliens  personally  addressed  letters  urging  them  to 
go  to  school  and  telling  them  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  interested  in  them  because  they  are  going  to  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Eight  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Crist,  if  it  will  not 
interrupt  you,  about  what  has  been  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
applied  for  naturalization  within  the  last  10  years,  say,  that  could 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language? 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  only  answer  I  could  give  to  that  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  conclusion  from  general  observation,  because  we  have 
never  been  equipped  to  catalogue  the  applicants  in  that  way  to  find 
out  just  how  much  they  can  read  and  write.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  applications  signed  in  a  foreign  language  that  no  one  here 
could  read  unless  he  could  read  Syrian  or  Yiddish. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  bureau  made  an  annual  report? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  report  completed  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  published? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  published  until  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember after  Congress  convenes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  published  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  report  or  independently? 

Mr.  Crist.  Our  report  as  the  bureau  report  goes  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary's  report  covers  the  whole  department,  devoting  a 
certain  portion  to  each  bureau  in  addition  to  the  Secretary's  own 
office,  so  that  our  report  is  a  separate  volume  and  covers  the  work  of 
the  bureau  separately  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  did  not  quite  finish  the  answer  to  my  question  as 
to  the  percentage  of  those  who  apply  for  citizenship  who  can  read 
and  write  in  their  own  language. 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  if  50  per  cent  of  them  can  read  in  some  language 
I  think  is 

Mr.  Eakee.  Of  those  who  apply  for  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Of  those  who  apply  for  citizenship. 
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Ml'.  Raker.  Then  is  the  other  50  per  cent  unable  to  read  and  write 
at  all  in  any  other  language? 

Mr.  Ceist.  No;  they  can  at  least  write  in  their  own  language  be- 
cause they  must  at  least  sign  their  names. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Crist,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar 
with  it  or  riot,  but  an  examination  made  at  Ellis  Island  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  request  of  Senator  O'Gorman,  if  you  will  remember, 
showed  that  of  all  the  arrivals  in  the  country  during  that  year,  30 
odd  per  cent  of  the  women  could  read  and  18  per  cent  of  the  men 
could  -read  no  language  at  all. 

Now  surely  people  applying  for  citizenship  must  have  a  greater 
percentage  of  literacy  than  50  per  cent,  because  having  shown  that 
by  a  year's  reckoning  at  Ellis  Island,  certainly  worse  conditions  do 
not  prevail  after  they  get  here  than  when  they  arrive  here. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  say' they  all  must  be  able  to  write.  What  per- 
centage of  them  could  read,  as  I  said  before,  would  simply  be  a  sur- 
mise, because  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  statistical  records 
of  the  applicants  at  all. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Would  it^be  a  fair  assuinption  then  to  say  all  those 
who  applied  in  the  last  fiscal  year  for  citizenship  could  write  ? 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  They  have  to  write  their  name. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  the  record  to  show  it.  . 

Mr.  Crist.  They  must  at  least  be  able  to  sign  the  petitions  in  their 
own  writing  and  they  have  all  done  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  general  assumption  then  would  be  that  if  they 
can  write  they  must  know  something  about  reading  in  their  own 
language. 

Mr.  Crist.  Not  necessarily  so,  because  the  requirement  is  that  they 
must  sign  their  names.  That  is  the  only  evidence  we  get  that  is 
definite.  I  have  taught  aliens  to  sign  their  names  after  a  half  hour 
of  instruction. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Do  you  mean  that  the  mere  fact  they  can  write 
their  names  leads  to  the  assumption  they  can  read  ?  ' 

Mr.  Crist.  I  say  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Knutson.  But  I  mean  in  figuring  your  percentage. 

Mr.  Crist.  My  percentage  that  I  feel  sure  of  is  the  one  that  I 
originally  referred  to :  Y5  per  cent  of  them  do  not  comprehend  the 
English  language  sufficiently  to  undertake  intelligently  the  duties 
of  American  citizenship.  We  have  repeatedly  observed  that.  That 
is,  we  have  repeatedly  looked  at  that  phase  of  the  intelligence  and 
understanding  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  assuming  there  was  a  fairly  large  percentage 
of  those  who  made  their  applications  who  could  write  and  read  m 
some  language,  their  own  language,  for  instance.  Therefore,  natur- 
ally they  are  not  children  in  thinking;  they  have  had  more  or  less 
education  in  their  language.  The  language  provided  in  your  Stu- 
dent Textbook  is  simple  language,  plain,  and  still  touching  upon 
the  fundamentals  of  our  Government  which  leads  them  on  to  become 
good  citizens,  and  that  is  what  we  try  to  strive  at,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Textbook  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  our  work  with  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  to  equip 
the  man  or  woman  candidate  for  citizenship  with  a  mere  ability 
to  answer  question^  enough  in  the  court  room  to  be  admissible  to 
citizenship,  but  it  is  to  give  them  a  general  equipment  so  that  they 
become  real  American  citizens. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  In  addition  to  the  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
which  has  been  read,  and  with  your  explanation  of  the  methods  and 
procedure  had  with  regard  to  schooling,  would  it  not  be  a  good, 
wholesome  idea  to  have  them  present  the  result  of  an  examination 
and  certificate  of  having  attended  this  school  to  the  court  at  the 
time  they  take  their  final  examination? 

Mr.  Ckist.  Yes ;  and  that  is  being  done  under  the  provision  read. 
The  department,  in  order  to  promote  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  'classes  where  those  foreigners  are  being 
taught,  and  to  sustain  interest  for  the  entire  term  of  the  school,  has 
adopted,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  bureau,  two  forms  of  cer- 
tificate, a  certificate  of  graduation,  which  is  presented  to  the  peti- 
tioner, and  a  certificate  of  proficiency  for  the  declarant.  We  pro- 
cured the  former  last  February  and  distributed  about  3,125  in  vari- 
ous classes  throughout  the  country  to  the  graduating  petitioners. 
Those  certificates  of  graduation  were  accepted  by  the  courts  as  evi- 
dence of  the  intellectual  qualification  of  the  applicants.  In  addition 
to  that 

Mr.  Welty.  Before  you  go  to  that,  by  whom  were  those  certifi- 
cates signed? 

Mr.  Ceist.  These  certificates  of  graduation  bear  the  facsimile  sig- 
natures of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  the  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  in  whose  district  the 
applicant  was  examined. 

The  Chairman.  That  certificate  is  what? 

Mr.  Crist.  A  certificate  of  graduation,  which  was  prepared  during 
the  last  year  to  contribute  toward  bringing  about  the  liighest  effi- 
ciency in  public  schools;  as  a  contributing  element  only  toward  that 
end. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection — I  should 
know,  but  I  do  not — when  a  man  is  given  complete  naturalization 
in  the  courts,  is  he  handed  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  the  practice  all  over  the  country  under  the 
law  is  to  give  a  certificate  of  naturalization  to  him  immediately,  the 
day  he  is  naturalized.  In  some  courts  it  is  deferred,  because  of  con- 
gestion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  Federal  law  requiring  that  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Section  13  of  the  act  of  1906  entitles  him,  for  the  $  t 
he  pays,  to  the  filing  of  his  petition,  a  final  hearing,  and  the  enter- 
ing of  an  order  of  admission,  if  admitted,  and  a  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship or  naturalization. 

The  Chairman.  An  actual  certificate  is  given  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  a  form  made  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  on  a  form  made  here  in  Washington  and  pre- 
pared under  the  authority  of  section  3,  on  page  4,  and  you  will  find 
the  form  of  the  certificate 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Page  45. 

Mr.  Crist,  The  subject  matter  of  the  certificate  will  be  found 

Mr.  'SiEGAL.  On  page  45  of  the  Student's  Textbook. 

Mr.  Chist.  That  is  true,  I  had  overlooked  that.  That  is  a  picture 
of  the  certificate  of  naturalization. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  bear  the  name  pf  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  Federal  officials? 
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Mr.  Ceist.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  carries  the  name  of  the  judge  who  naturalized 
the  man  ? 

Mr.  Ckist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  just  what  it  does  not  show.  It  is  issued  by 
the  clerk,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ckist.  That  is  a  certificate  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
on  an  order  of  the  court.  Naturalization  is  purely  a  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and,  therefore,  the  clerk  of  the  court  issues  evidence  of  the 
court's  own  action.    It  is  not  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Mr.  Eakee.  It  is  primary  evidence  of  his  admission  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  more  elaborate  cer- 
tificate bearing  the  name  ot  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  seal  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  During  the  time  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Secretary, 
of  State  that  was  the  place  to  which  all  certificates  of  naturalization 
were  sent,  but  I  think  at  this  date  to  undertake  to  have  all  of  them 
issued  in  that  way,  with  the  large  number  of  certificates  issuing  is  a 
question  that  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  signature  in  facsimile,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  probabilities  are  it  might  be  a  good  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  recipients.  It  would  stimulate  them,  I  think,  through  a 
closer  sense  of  relationship  to  the  Government,  and  probably  be  one 
of  many  elements  with  which  they  might  well  be  surrounded  to  raise 
in  them  a  higher  sense  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Crist,  I  want  to  get  one  thing  cleared  up  and  I 
think  the  committee  would,  as  well. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Would  you  not  let  him  finish  with  the  certificate  of 
graduation?  He  has  not  gotten  quite  through.  I  want  to  know  if 
that  is  only  a  regulation  by  the  department,  this  certificate  of  his 
graduation  by  the  school,  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  is  only  lay  administrative  action  that  the  certificate 
has  been  added. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Does  the  teacher  of  the  school  sign  that? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes ;  when  the  certificate  is  issued  it  is  issued  after  the 
examiner  examines  the  candidate  for  admission  and  it  is  then  turned 
over  to  the  school  authorities,  and  the  school  officials,  including  the 
teacher,  generally,  also  sign  the  certificate,  so  that  it  represents  the 
joint  action  of  the  Federal  and  the  State  Governments. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  I  wanted  to  know,  that  being  the  case,  and  it 
only  being  voluntary  now  as  far  as  a  court  is  concerned,  that  the 
court_  can  adopt  a  rule  that  that  be  required,  but  there  is  no  question 
of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  court.  Now,  would  not  it  be  a 
good  idea  if  we  also  write  into  the  law  that  that  certificate  should  be 
required,  in  addition  to  other  evidence,  before  the  applicant  could 
Foe  admitted? 

Mr.  Ceist.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  very  good.  But  let  us  assume 
that  there  are  cases  of  well-educated  people — and  there  are  such 
cases,  of  course,  of  well-educated  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for 
citizenship.  We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  them  to 
go  through  the  doorway  of  the  public  schools  and  get  a  certificate 
from  the  public  schools  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  admission  to 
citizenship. 
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For  instance,  I  might  refer  to  a  letter  that  came  in  response  to  one 
of  our  form  letters  to  the  candidates.  This  letter  stated  that  the 
recipient  was  tremendously  interested  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
He  said,  "  I  think  Uncle  Sam  is  on  the  right  track  at  last.  I  was 
educated  in  Oxford  University;  I  have  taken  an  engineering  course 
in  this  country;  I  have  married  an  American  girl  and  I  have  two 
children,  one  of  whom  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
other  for  a  j  ob  in  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization."  So  I  assume  the  sec- 
ond one  was  a  girl.  He  says,  "  You  say  that  the  Government  is  inter- 
ested in  getting  me  a  better  job.  That  is  fine  for  all  who  need  it. 
Last  year  I  paid  income  tax  on  $4,000,  and  I  am  always  looking 
around  for  a  chance  to  increase  and  better  my  position,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  night  schools  of  New  York  City  would  be  the  place  where 
I  should  go.  However,  this  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism;  it  is  a  com- 
mendation and,  therefore,  I  approve  of  this  work,  but  you  will  admit 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  me." 

Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  right  there,  let  us  see  whether  it  does  or  not.  He 
had  not  applied  for  or  been  admitted  to  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  He  was  an  applicant  for  citizenship  and  one  to  whom 
we  sent  our  letter  that  goes  to  applicants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  form  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two;  one  for  the  wife  as  well  as  the 
declarant  or  the  petitioner. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  put  them  in  the  record. 

United  States  Depaktment  of  Labok, 

BUBBAU   OF   NATUEALIZATION, 

Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  ■ 


Dear  Sir  :  1.  You  have  taken  steps  to  become  an  American  citizen,  and 
because  of  this  the  United  States  Government  is  greatly  interested  in  you  and 
wishes  to  help  you.  The  public  schools  vi'here  you  live  have  classes  for  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language  of 
America  and  to  learn  how  to  become  good  American  citizens.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  has  been  told  that  you  desire  to  become  a  citizen,  and  he 
will  be  expecting  you  to  join  the  classes  in  his  schools.  The  Government  will 
give  you  free  of  cost  a  book  to  study  from. 

2.  These  classes  will  help  you  in  many  ways.  After  you  have  learned  some 
of  the  lessons  you  will  be  given  a  diploma  from  the  Government  and  the  school, 
which  are  working  together  for  your  benefit.  When  you  have  completed  the 
course  you  will  be  given  a  beautiful  certificate  of  graduation,  signed  by  Govern- 
ment and  public-school  officials,  which  qiay  be  framed  and  hung  in  your  home. 
This  certificate  will  show  the  judge  that  you  are  ready  to  become  an  American 
citizen.  All  the  members  of  these  classes  are  men  and  women,  some  of  them 
are  Americans,  and  you  will  no  doubt  make  many  friends  there.  The  instruc- 
tion may.  also  help  you  to  secure  a  better  position  paying  more  money. 

3.  Go  to-day  to  the  nearest  schoolhouse  and  tell  the  teacher  that  you  want 
to  .loin  the  classes  in  English  and  citizenship,  and  you  will  be  told  the  best 
school  for  you  and  when  the  classes  meet. 

4.  If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  need  this  instruction,  please  urge  those  who 
are  in  need  of  it  to  enroll  in  these  classes.  Your  services  are  greatly  needed 
at  this  time  to  help  make  America  a  more  perfect  home  for  free  people.  Your 
Government  does  not  know  of  anything  you  can  do  that  will  give  it  greater  sup- 
port than  to  talk  of  the  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  from  attending  these 
classes,  where  the  American  customs  and  language  are  taught  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  speak  our  tongue.  This  is  an  urgent  appeal  from  your  Govern- 
ment to  help  your  adopted  country,  even  before  you  become  a  citizen  of  it. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 
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United  States  Dkpaetment  as  Labor, 

Btjeeau  or  Natiibalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 
Washington,  ■ 


Dkae  Madam  :  1.  The  United  States  Is  especially  interested  In  you  because  your 
husband  has  taken  steps  to  become  an  American  citizen  and  because  you,  too, 
will  become  an  American  citizen  when  he  becomes  naturalized.  America  is  to  be 
your  home,  and  the  Government  linows  that  you  want  to  be  an  American  in 
every  respect.  If  you  have  children  they  may  be  attending  school  and  learning 
the  customs  and  language  of  America.  Tour  husband,  in  his  work  with 
Americans,  is  learning  American  ways,  and  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training 
wants  to  help  you  to  learn  American  ways,  too.  In  the  old  country  you  had 
little' chance  to  learn,  but  in  this  country  education  is  as  free  to  women  as  to 
men,  and  women  help  make  the  laws. 

2.  Th  United  States  Government,  by  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  is 
sending  you  this  letter  to  invite  you  to  join  a  class  of  men  and  women  in  the 
public  school  who  are  learning  how  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language  of 
America.  They  are  learning  the  things  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  become 
good  American  citizens,  and  the  women  are  being  shown  also  how  to  make  their 
homes  into  American  homes. 

3.  All  of  the  members  of  these  classes  are  men  and  women,  and  some  of  them 
are  Americans.  The  Government  will  give  you  a  book  without  cost  to  study 
from  and  a  beautiful  certificate  of  graduation  when  you  have  completed  the 
course. 

4.  Tour  name  has  been  sent  to  your  superintendent  of  schools  and  he  will  be 
expecting  you  to  come  to  these  classes.  In  order  that  you  and  your  husband 
may  get  these  benefits  as  soon  as  possible  you  should  go  to  the  nearest  school- 
house  at  once  and  a  teacher  will  tell  you  the  best  school  for  you  both,  and  when 
it  vrill  be  open. 

5.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  fully  prepared  for  citizenship  you  will  be  perform- 
ing a  patriotic  service  if  you  will  tell  others  about  these  classes  and  urge  them 
to  attend. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  CitiisensMp. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  letter  say  the  United  States  is  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  candidate  a  better  job? 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  says  that  in  effect;  that  if  he  will  go  to  school  and 
learn  more  about  the  language  and  equip  himself  the  Government 
is  interested  in  him,  and  that  this  may  get  him  a  better-paying 
position;  not  that  the  Government  is  to  get  him  a  better  job  oj?  will 
do  so,  but  that  the  course  of  instruction  which  the  schools  will  give 
him  will  fit  him  for  a  better  job.  It  also  tells  thB  wife  that  she  can 
.  in  the  schools  learn  how  to  establish  an  American  home. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Now,  Mr.  Crist,  I  want  to  get  one  or  two  things 
clear,  if  possible,  and  see  whether  my  impression  is  right  or  wrong 
from  what  you  testified  before.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  to 
say  that  55  per  cent  of  the  200,000  people  admitted  to  citizenship 
last  year  were  unable  to  read  or  write  any  language? 

Mr.  Ckist.  No>;  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I  said  was  we  have 
admitted  to  citizenship 

The  Chairman.  Counting  about  how  many  as  the  average  per 
year? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Two  hundred  thousand.  In  other  words,  that  150,000 
of  the  200,000  admitted  to  citizenship  are  unfit  for  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Chist.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Can  not  read  or  write  English? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  no  basis  for  that  statement,  as  I  said  or  in- 
tended to  say  to  Judge  Eaker  when  he  asked  me  that  question.  I 
have  no  basis  for  a  statement  of  what  their  ability  is  to  read  or 
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write  our  language  or  any  other  language.  I  do  have  a  basis  upon 
which  to  determine  something  about  their  ability  to  write,  because 
the  law  requires  them  to  sign  the  petition  in  their  own  handwriting. 
It  does  not  .require  them  to  sign  their  declarations  in  their  own 
handwriting,  and  many  are  signed  by  a  mark. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  the  petition  is  made  and  the  three  years  have 
run,  so  five  years  of  time  is  up,  and  they  make  their  application, 
and  then  within  three  months  those  applicants  are  examined  by 
examiners.  Let  us  take  New  York  City,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
They  are  examined  by  the  examiners  at  5  Beekman  Street.  Now, 
they  could,  if  desired,  keep  a  record  for  six  months'  or  a  year's  time 
as  to  their  laiowledge — ^whether  they  could  read  or  write — could 
they  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  could,  if  we  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
into  statistical  information  of  that  kind,  but  the  number  of  appli- 
cants appearing  at  No.  5  Beekman  Street  has  been  so  great  that 
only  the  most  formal  kind  of  an "  examination  can  be  made;  the 
time  admits  of  nothiiig  more  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  way  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  information  could  be  gotten  if  we  had  the  space 
and  a,  sufficient  number  of  men  there  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes;  if  that  were  so;  but  that  is  something  for  the 
future  to  provide. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  naturalized  in  the  last  year 
200,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  has  been  the  average  for  10  years,  excepting  the 
first  year  as  it  was  only  a  nine  months'  period.  That  is  for  the 
whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  inferred  that  last  year  there  were 
more  than  you  could  take  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  taken  care  of  all  those  who  have 
applied  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  taken  care  of  all  those  who  have  applied. 
We  have  made  an  oral  examination  of  all  in  the  large  cities,  and 
we  have  made  a  written  examination  of  those  not  in  the  large  cities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  un- 
naturalized aliens  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  11,000,000 
who  are  not  citizens ;  there  are  probably  2,000,000  and  may'be  2,500,- 
000  of  them  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  that  11,000,000, 
leaving  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,500,000  to  9,000,000  who  have  taken 
no  steps  toward  American  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  putting  them  into  citizenship  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  slow  process. 

Mr.  Crist.  Very  slow. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  would  indicate  it  is  almost  hopeless 
then  under  the  present  method? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  average  has  increased  in  the  last  two  years.  For 
ex-ample,  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  there  were  346,827 
aliens  who  declared  their  intention  as  against  137,229  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1908. 
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The  Chairman.  And  is  that  an  increase  which  came  about  as  a 
result  of  war  activity  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  No  ;  I  think  the  war  activity 

The  Chairman.  And  other  activities? 

Mr.  Crist.  And  other  activities. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  was  it? 

Mr.  Crist.  From  137,229,  which  was  the  first  complete  year,  and 
thatended  on  June  30,  1908,  to  346,827  in  1919.  That  is  first  papers. 
There  was  a  gradual  increase  from  137,229  in  1908  to  245,815  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  out  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  declarations  of  intentions.  In  1916  there  was 
a  falling  off  to  207,935 ;  in  1917  there  was  an  increase  up  to  438,748. 
That  increase  occurred  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  June 
30,  1917.  There  were  more  declarations  of  intention  made  in  the 
three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1917,  than  in  any  other  fiscal 
year,  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  245,815  filed  in  1915. 
There  were  a  great  many  forces,  as  you  may  readily  see,  that  could 
have  induced  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Crist,  before  we  get  away  from  it,  how 
do  you  get  your  figures  that  you  have  ?  It  would  amount  to  a  plain 
statement  of  11,000,000  aliens  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes ;  the  11,000,000  would  include  all  declarants. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  number  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  this  year.    Is  11,000,000  your  statement? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  includes  men,  women,  and  children? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir ;  foreign  born ;  not  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  1910  census  showed  13,500,000  aliens  in  round 
numbers  here.    I  can  not  recall  the  odd  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  Crist.  It  also  showed  in  round  numbers  3,500,000  citizens  by 
naturalization  in  the  United  States.  That  left  in -round  numbers 
10,000,000.  During  the  period  from  1910  to  1915,  five  years,  that  is, 
to  June  30,  1914,  which  was  the  time  just  preceding  the  cessation  of 
immigration  that  was  of  course  brought  about  by  the  war  in  Europe 
in  1914,  during  that  period  there  were  approximately  3,000,000' 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  and  they  represent  the  immi- 
grants staying  here.  They  do  not  include  the  nonimmigrant 
aliens  who  came,  nor  do  they  include  immigrants  going  out  annually. 
That  would  mean  a  net  increase  to  the  population  in  that  five-year 
period  of  approximately  3,000,000  added  to  the  13,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be 

Mr.  Crist.  About  17,000,000,  counting  those  coming  since  June, 
1914. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  percentage  have  you  allowed  for  the  death  rate 
in  the  country? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  going  to  carry  it  out  now. 

Mr.  Crist.  During  the  period  from  1915  on  there  have  been  about 
400,000  or  500,000  who  have  come  as  immigrants  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  figures  are  correct  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  before  the  committee  from  time  to  time  that  there 
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are  in  round  numbers  20,000,000  aliens  in  the  United  States  was 
wrong? 

Mr.  Crist.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  giye  the  exact 
census  of  aliens  in  this  country.  I  have  arrived  at  my  conclusion  in 
the  way  I  have  illustrated. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  one  statement  you  made  I  did  T>ot  quite 
understand.  Did  you  say  that  the  last  census,  nearly  10  years  ago, 
disclosed  the  number  of  naturalized  citizens  in  the  country  to  be 
3,000,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  13,500,000  aliens  in  the  country  and  in  that  they 
showed  3,500,000  who  were  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  the  time  ahead  of  that? 

Mr.  Crist.  Who  were  here  at  the  taking  of  that  census. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  living  in  the  United  States  only  3,500,000 
naturalized  citizens? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  the  way  I  understand,  and  10,000,000  un- 
naturalized. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  figures  are  13,515,086. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  knew  there  were  a  little  over  the  number  I  gave  of 
aliens  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  reading  from,  Mr.  Welty  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  A  table  prepared  by  those  interested  in  the  Smith- 
Towner  educational  bill. 

Mr.  Crist.  That  comes  from  the  census. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  report  from  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  here  a  tabulation  from  the  Immigration  Bureau 
reports  and  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  into  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  it,  and  here  are  copies  for  the 
members,  if  they  care  for  them. 

Foreign  born  applying  for  citizenship  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 


Years. 

Net  im- 
migra- 
tion. 

Total 
incoming 
immigra- 
tion. 

Declarar 
tions 
filed. 

Peti- 
tions 
filed. 

Total 
candi- 
dates. 

Total 

zenship, 
including 
deriva- 
tive 
citizens. 

1907 

1, 007, 163 
209,867 
643,  S43 
817, 619 
512,085 
401,863 
815,303 
769,276 
50, 070 
125,941 
216, 498 
18,685 
20,790 

1,285,349 
.782,870 
7.51,786 

1,041,570 
878,687 
838, 172 

1,197,392 

1,218,480 
326,700 
298,826 
295, 403 
110,  618 
237, 021 

173,723 
137,229 
145,794 
167,226 
.186, 157 
169,142 
181,632 
214,016 
245,815 
207,935 
438,  748 
335,069 
346,827 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1017 

1918 

174,409 
234,903 

509,478 
581,730 

1,082,640 
l,230;i70 

1919      

'  Nino  months  only. 

Field  of  annual  contact  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  cooperating 
public  schools  with  the  immigrant  population  seeking  citizenship,  compared 
with  annual  immigration  to  this  country.  This  contact  can  only  be  effected 
through  the  division  of  citizenship  training  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 
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Net  immigration  represents  ttie  additions  to  the  foreign  population  after 
deducting  the  outgoing  and  non-immigrant  incoming  aliens  from  the  total 
incoming  immigration. 

Years  of  experience  and  counts  repeatedly  made  show  an  average  of  1.125 
of  citizens  derive  citizenship  through  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Now,  Mr.  Crist,  about  how  many  male  adults  would 
that  leave  of  aliens  unnaturalized  in  the  United  States,  say,  at  the 
1st  of  July,  1919,  approximately,  of  course?  • 

Mr.  Crist.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  That  for  years  there 
have  been  counts  made  of  petitions  for  naturalization  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  people  on  an  average,  who  would  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  the  admission  of  the  petitioner.  It  has 
been  found  and  the  statement  appears  on  this  tabulation  here,  that 
an  average  of  1.125  derive  citizenship  from  the  act  of  the  petitioner, 
showing  that  when  a  petitioner  is  admitted  to  citizenship  we  add 
2.125  citizens  to  the  country.  That  means  the  wife  and  minor 
children  born  abroad  who  derive  citizenship  average  1.125  to  the 
petitioner. 

Now,  if  you  can  draw  a  conclusion  from  that  as  to  the  number 
of  the  10,000,000  or  9,000,000  who  are  aliens  who  are  adults,  that 
is  the  nearest  answer  I  could  give  to  your  question.  It  would  show 
that  with  each  man  alien  there  are  1.125  more  noncitizens.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  them  are  adults,  but  there  have  been  sur- 
veys made  which  show  among  certain  nationalities,  such  as  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Lithuanians,  Croatians,  and  other  central  European 
countries  that  upward  of  90  per  cent  of  them  are  not  candidates 
for  citizenship.  That  would  go  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  I  have 
expressed  here,  I  think,  that  out  of  the  total  alien  born  popula- 
tion of  the  country  there  must  be  at  least  from  10,000,000  to  11,- 
000,000  yet  to  take  steps  for  citizenship,  and  I  believe  of  them  80 
per  cent  will  do  so. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  mean  there  are  that  many  nondeclarants  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time  approximately? 

Mr.  Crist.  No;  I  mean  of  the  11,000,000  that  are  not  citizens 
probably  2,000,000  or  2,500,000  have  taken  the  first  step ;  the  remain- 
der hfive  taken  no  steps. 

Mr.  White.  And  there  are  between  eight  and  nine  million  of  non- 
declarants  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  What  percentage,  of  those,  if  you  can  state,  would 
autpmatically  become  citizens  through  the  fact  that  their  parents 
becoming  declarants  and  taking  out  citizenship? 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  I  should  say  somewhat  over  50  per  cent  of 
them,  would  become  citizens,  because  where  they  have  large  families 
most  of  the  children ;  or  many  of  them,  at  least,  are  to  be  found  as 
native-born  to  this  country,  so  their  citizenship  is  established. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  native-born  they  are  not  counted  as 
aliens  at  all? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  are  natives  of  this  country.  The  census  record 
did  not  include  them  as  aliens,  but  as  natives. 

The  Chairman.  As  citizens? 

Mr.  Crist.  Native-bom  and  citizens. 

Mr.  White.  When  they  are  under  majority  1 
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Mr.  Crist.  They  are  citizens  when  they  are  born,  but  do  not  exer- 
cise full  citizenship  rights  until  they  are  21  years  old. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  No  provision  has  been  made  in  your  figures  or  by  any- 
body of  the  death  rate  in  the  country  during  the  last  nine  years.  You 
assume  all  these  children  are  still  alive.  I  think  it  is  stated  repeatedly 
that  when  a  man  is  21  years  of  age  that  20  years  later  the  people  who 
voted  at  that  time  are  practically  wiped  out  of  existence  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  There  are  estimates  larger  than  the  one  I  have  given, 
as  the  chairman  has  indicated. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Ceist.  And  I  have  thought  probably  that  there  is  latitude  in 
my  figures  and  I  have  offered  them  as  approximate.  Possibly  be- 
tween the  number  that  I  think  are  here,  and  the  number  stated  by 
others  as  their  belief  of  the  number  who  are  here,  there  may  be 
enough  to  account  for  those  who  have  died. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Of  course,  next  year  we  will  get  the  figures  when  the 
census  is  over. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Mr.  Crist,  is  not  this  the  real  situation  from  your 
statement,  that  while  you  can  not  get  the  exact  number  of  the  various 
degrees  of  ignorance  as  suggested,  there  are  enough  who  lack  qualifi- 
cations to  make  the  condition  alarming  and  to  the  end  that  legisla- 
tion as  suggested  ought  to  be  enacted  to  relieve  our  present  condition? 

Mr.  Ceist.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  condition 
is  one  to  cause  grave  concern,  and  almost  any  evil  results  may  grow 
out  of  the  undigested  foreign  mass  throughout  our  country.  I  think 
that  as  a  body  of  people  they  are  law  abiding.  Their  first  inclination 
is  one  of  sympathy  with  this  country  and  its  institutions  and,  of 
course,  we  all  laiow  from  even  a  reading  of  the  newspapers  that  they 
are  moved  and  swayed  by  American-born  citizens,  naturalized  citi- 
zens and  aliens,  to  acts  of  all  kinds  of  violence. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  think  there  is  one  statement  you  might  interpret. 
You  say  there  are  11,000,000  aliens  in  this  country  and  over  2,000,000 
aliens  have  made  declaration  tb  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  that  is  very  near  the  number  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  This  11,000,000  includes  men,  women,  and  children. 
Taking  the  basis  of  2,000,000  is  not  that  a  fair  indication  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  aliens,  the  heads  of  the  families,  intend  to  be- 
come American  citizens  on  the  basis  that  all  these  aliens  have  large 
families  and  that  the  wife  and  the  children  are  included  in  the 
9,000,000?  Is  that  not  a  pretty  good  indication  that  of  this  portion 
a  big  proportion  of  the  aliens  here  intend  to  become  American  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  a  good  indication.  Yet  I  think  I  have  a  great 
many  other  evidences  that  are  probably  more  conclusive  of  their  in- 
tention than  that.  For  instance,  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  general 
school 

Mr.  Kelczka.  Just  a  moment.  If  we  take  an  average  family  of  a 
husband  and  wife  and  four  children 

Mr.  Box.  He  has  the  correct  average. 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  average,  as  the  records  in  the  Naturalization  Bu- 
reau have  shown,  is  not  just  that.  The  average  is  1.125  who  derive 
citizenship,  because  there  are  many  of  them  who  are  not  married, 
and  then  there  are  those  who  in  bringing  over  their  children  born 
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abroad  have  deferred  naturalization  until  some  of  their  children  have, 
become  of  age  and  they  have  become  naturalized  independent  of 
their  parents.  Their  other  children,  being  natives,  are  not  listed 
among  the  foreign  born.  The  average  is  2.125  persons  to  the  family 
with  each  direct  naturalization. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  If  you  take  an  average  family  as  consisting  of  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  four  children  would  you  say  that  was  above  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  If  I  should  take  that  as  the  average  family,  I  think  I 
should  have  to  conclude  that  the  husband  and  wife  and  one  of  the 
children  were  born  abroad  and  the  others  born  here,  because  they 
represent  the  average  deriving  citizenship.  The  others  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  minor  children  still  remaining  were  born  here  as 
the  other  children  have  been  eliminated  by  arriving  at  the  age  of 
majority. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  stand  adjourned,  to  meet  at  10.30  to-mor- 
row. 

(Thex'eupon  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Feidat,  October  17,  1&19. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  RAYMOKD  F.  CRIST,  DIRECTOR  OF  CITIZEN- 
SHIP, BUREAU  OF  NATURAIIZATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crist  has  again  come  before  the  committee 
at  our  request.  Yesterday  he  was  asked  many  questions  and  gave 
information  on  the  progress  of  naturalization  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  have  him  proceed  this  morning,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, develop  a  plan  which  he  thinks  the  committee  might  adopt  and 
carry  with  it  certain  progress  in  bills  already  presented  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  naturalization  laws. 

Before  you  start  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Crist,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  think  this  committee  should  report  out  a  bill  that 
will  provide  for  making  easier  some  of  the  processes  of  naturaliza- 
tion; for  instance,  in  regard  to  witnesses,  in  regard  to  correction  of 
errors,  and  so  on,  or  whether  we  should  hold  these  proposed  amend- 
ments and  add  them  to  our  general  naturalization  bill. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  that  a  bill  should  be  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee that  would  cure  all  the  defects  in  the  law  which  a  period  of 
12  years  of  administrative  supervision  has  disclosed.  I  think  that 
bill  should  provide  for  the  curing  of  that  condition  which  grows  pri- 
marily out  of  our  political  uiidigested  mass  of  foreign  born  by  ex- 
tending the  authority  now  exercised  by  the  Division  of  Citizenship 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor  so  that  we  can  bring  into  the 
public  schools  all  persons  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upward  who  are 
illiterates  in  our  language.  We  are  bringing  many  thousands  of 
aliens  into  these  citizenship  classes.  Some  American  illiterates  are 
attending  these  classes.  Many  thousands  more  can  be  at  once  brought 
into  these  classes  by  our  activity  if  we  are  but  authorized  to  do  so. 
We  can  get  virtually  every  illiterate  adult  American  to  attend  these 
citizenship  classes  without  any  additional  appropriation  if  we  are 
given  the  authority  by  law  to  do  so.    It  would  take  a  very  long  while 
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to  reach  all  of  them  though  with  our  present  personnel.  We  should 
have  funds  enough  to  induce  them  to  take  this  step  very  quickly  as 
the  welfare  of  the  country  demands  the  early  elimination  of  illit- 
eracy from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

Principally,  the  defects  in  the  law  are  those  that  are  found  in  the 
method  to  prove  residence  within  the  State  in  which  the  alien  lives  at 
the  time  of  petitioning  for  naturalization.  There  are  some  other 
defects.  One  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  act  of  May  9, 1918,  regard- 
ing the  declaration  of  intention,  which,  under  that  law,  can  not  be 
made  within  30  days  preceding  or  including  election  day.  That  re- 
lates to  any  election. 

Briefly,  the  cause  for  the  necessity  of  the  change  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  taking  out  of  the  declaration  of  intention  is  found  in  this,  that 
so  many  States  have  primary  elections  and  special  elections  and  thej7 
occur  throughout  the  year.  It  makes  it  in  many  States  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  for  a  foreigner  to  find  the  time  when  he  can  come  in  and 
declare  his  intention.  If  that  limitation  were  confined  to  the  States 
where  the  franchise  is  extended  to  aliens  who  hold  their  declarations 
of  intention,  I  think  that  would  cure  that  defect. 

There  are  now  four  States,  I  think,  remaining  where  the  alien 
may  vote.  Those  States  are  Texas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Indi- 
ana, unless  Texas  has  just  recently  changed  it. 

Mr.  Box.    That  has  been  discussed  and,  I  think,  done. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  knew  they  were  discussing  the  change  in  the  con- 
stitution in  Texas,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  that  it  has  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Box.  It  must  have  been. 

Mr.  Crist.  Michigan  still  allows  voting  of  aliens  who  declared 
their  intention  prior  to  1894,  I  think;  for  two  and  a  half  years 
immediately  preceding  November,  1894.  Of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  having  ruled  that  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention is  invalid  for  all  purposes  after  it  is  7  years  old,  that  may 
have  invalidated  all  those  who  have  been  voting  in  the  past  on 
declarations  in  Michigan.  However  that  may  be,  those  are  the 
only  States.  There  were  seven  States,  and  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota,  about  a  year  agOj  changed  their  constitutions.  I 
think  it  leaves  those  States  remaining. 

It  is  that  provision  contained  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Voigt,  which  was  discussed  a  day  or  two  ago,  which,  if 
embodied  in  law,  would  cure  that  defect. 

With  regard  to  the  taking  of  depositions  for  proof  of  residence 
outside  of  the  State,  there  is  no  real  reason  for  maintaining  the 
present  arbitrary  boundary  lines.  Originally,  when  the  bill  was 
framed  after  consideration  in  1905  by  the  Naturalization  Commis- 
sion, and  passed  in  1906,  those  who  studied  the  question  and  the 
committees  here  in  Congress  who  went  carefully  into  the  revision 
of  the  naturalization  laws,  concluded  upon  the  State  boundaries. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  a  number  of  cases  an  imnecessary 
hai-dship  is  placed  upon  applicants  for  citizenship.  They  are  ap- 
plicants with  whom  there  is  in  no  way  any  reason  for  excluding 
them  from  citizenship.  They  are  generally  people  who  are  ministers 
or  farming  people;  workers  in  special  industries  such  as  beet-sugar 
workers  in  Nebraska  and  probably  in  Kansas,  who  go  from  one 
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part  of  the  State,  where  they  live,  in  the  eastern  part,  to  the  western 
beet-sugar  fields  and  stay  there  for  quite  a  while,  sometimes  a  longer 
time  than  a  season.  The  courts  have  been  somewhat  strict  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  application  of  that  particular  pro^  ' 
vision.  They  have  held  that  there  must  be  a  -frequent  meeting  of. 
the  witnesses  and  the  petitioner.  There  are  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  hardship  is  equally  experienced  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  large  cities  like  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  In 
those  cities  a  man  might  live  in  one  part  of  the  city  for  two  or  three 
years  and  there  meet  American  citizens.  He  may  go  to  another 
part  of  the  city  and  lose  all  track  of.  these  American  citizens  and 
they  of  him.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  others.  In  Chicago  a 
man  may  live  around  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  west  of  the  loop 
for  years  and  may  then  go  down  into  South  Chicago  and  engage  in 
work  in  the  steel  mills,  losing  entire  connection  with  his  American 
citizens  in  the  first  place  of  residence  within  the  city  and  county, 
and  thereby  be  required  to  wait  until  he  has  lived  in  his  new  part 
of  the  county  for  five  years  in  order  to  establish  an  acquaintanceship 
with  two  citizens  through  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  explained  to  the  committee  the 
other  d!ay,  and  I  suppose  the  committee  is  prepared  to  develop  that 
bill.  The  question  comes  now  whether  to  go  immediately,  ahead 
with  that  bill,  with  one  or  two  additions,  and  to  make  such  bill  part 
of  a  broad  naturalization  plan. 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  committee  should  take  two 
bites  at  the  cherry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  H.  R.  9949  would  be  most- desirable  for  inclusion 
in  any  legislation,  and  equally  desirable  with  those  that  are  included 
in  the  Voigt  bill  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  appropriations  have  you  received  for  the 
educational  work  in  connection  with  public  schools? 

Mr.  Eakee.  Before  he  goes  on  that  educational  matter,  would  he 
not  give  the  committee  what  are  his  suggestions  as  to  how  he  would 
modify  the  present  law  relative  to  witnesses?  What  would  be  your 
new  provisions  or  suggestions  of  new  provisions  as  to  the  procure- 
ment of  witnesses  upon  the  final  hearing  for  the  final  certificate  of 
naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Does  the  Lufkin  bUl  or  the  Voigt  bill,  one  or  the  other, 
embody  these  suggestions? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  Voigt  bill,  I  think,  ideally  provides  the  new  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  relieve  the  aliens  of  all  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  embarrassment  that  has  grown  out  of  the  inability 
to  procure  two  witnesses  on  account  of  change  of  residence. 

Mr.  Eakee.  It  might  relieve  the  applicant  alien  of  some  incon- 
venience, but  what  as  to  the  public  interest? 

Mr,  Crist.  I  think  it  is  ideal  in  its  application  to  the  public  as 
well. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Voigt  bill,  H.  R.  9314. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  citizenship  of  the  country  would  suffer  no  e;nbar- 
rassment  or  lowering  of  its  standards  by  bringing  into  it  those  who 
are  otherwise  qualified.  It  should  be  considered  that  it  is  a  require- 
ment of  the  individual  to  know  two  citizens  within  the  State  during 
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the  whole  time  of  the  five  years'  residence.  His  moral  character  is 
not  involved  in  any  way,  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  at  all  affected,  but  merely  because  he  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  he  is  under  a  disability  because 
of  the  inflexibility  of  the  law.  There  i_s  no  advantage  to  the  country 
that  grows  out  of  the  requirement  upon  him  to  live  in  one  place 
for  five  years  within  a  State. 

Mr.  Eaker.  In  a  word,  what  is  the  new  idea  suggested  as  to  the 
witnesses  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  read  the  section. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  would  rather  have  his  explanation  of  it  from  him 
first-hand. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  new  provision  allows  an  alien  to  produce  two  wit- 
nesses to  his  petition  and  at  the  final  hearing  who  have  known  him 
for  all  of  the  time  that  he  has  resided  at  the  place  where  he  resides 
when  he  files  his  petition.  The  residence  prior  to  that  time  may  be 
covered  if  it  is  outside  of  the  county  by  two  witnesses  who  may  not 
have  appeared  before  the  court,  but  who  may  on  the  other  hand 
be  allowed  to  give  depositions  as  to  the  residence  of  the  applicant 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
That  changes  the  law  to  allow  depositions  to  prove  residence  within 
the  State  and  outside  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  That  is  a 
general  provision.  There  is  a  special  exception  to  that  to  cover 
the  cases  of  thousands  in  such  places  as  New  York,  Chicago,  around 
Boston,  and  even  in  Rhode  Island,  as  small  a  State  as  that,  where 
the  aliens  move  from  one  place  of  residence  within  the  county  to 
another  place  of  residence  in  the  same  county.  They  do  this  because 
of  their  vocations. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  do  not  allow  depositions  in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  In  the  latter  cases  the  petitioner  will  be  allowed  to 
bring  two  sets  of  witnesses,  who  will  be  present  when  he  files  his 
petition  and  also  be  present  in  court. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is,  in  a'  large  city  or  in  a  thickly  congested 
county  he  can  bring  two  sets  of  witnesses  who  knew  him  at  different 
times  to  prove  his  residence  for  five  years.  In  the  more  sparsely 
settled  country,  or  if  he  has  lived  outside  of  the  city,  he  can  go  to 
another  State  or  county  and  procure  depositions  to  his  residence 
there  to  supplement  the  witnesses  in  the  place  where  he  is  making 
his  final  application? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes.  In  thickly  settled  counties,  if  he  has  lived  in  two 
parts  of  the  county  where  he  petitions  and  from  that  cause  alone 
could  not  prove  his  entire  residence  in  that  county  by  two  witnesses, 
four  could  be  used,  two  for  each  place. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Has  there  been  some  complaint  about  people  who 
reside  in  New  York  County,  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
and  moving  over  to  Brooklyn,  in  the  eastern  district,  as  to  the  place 
where  they  have  to  proceed  with  the  final  papers  in  order  to  become 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  there  has  been  some  trouble,  but  the  passage  of 
this  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  would  eliminate  it? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes ;  but  under  the  present  law,  if  he  lives  in  Manhat- 
tan County  for  two  or  three  years  and  goes  over  to  Kings  County  to 
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live,  he  would  have  to  live  in  Kings  County  for  five  years,  unless  he 
-  could  bring  tvro  citizens  from  Manhattan  County  who  knew  him  for 
all  the  time.  Often  they  lose,  sight  of  the  alien.  It  is  not  his  asso- 
ciates whom  he  is  to  bring — -his  associates  largely  are  foreigners — 
but  he  must  now  bring  two  citizens  as  his  witnesses  to  the  entire 
five  years'  continuous  residence. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  courts  have  been  very  strict  in  construing  in  New 
York  that  you  must  know  the  man  and  constantly  see  him  during 
the  five  years  in  order  to  testify  to  his  character,  reputation,  and 
loyalty,  and  when  a  man  moves  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  that 
becomes  a  different  district  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  one 
being  the  southern  and  the  other  the  eastern  district.  The  result  of 
it  is  that  it  has  created  a  lot  of  confusion  over  there. 
_  The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say.  Judge  Raker,  that  this  par- 
ticular section  of  Representative  Voigt's  bill  is  the  result  of  a  letter 
writen  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  section  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Section  10.  I  think  that  he  came  to  the  room  of 
this  committee  with  that  complaint,  and  at  my  suggestion  he  under- 
took to  provide  a  way  out  of  it.  Similar  complaints  have  been  handed 
to  this  committee  by  representatives  from  Colorado,  and  from  Cali- 
fornia as  well,  the  State  of  Washington,  and  perhaps  other  States, 
the  argument  being  that  a  man  living  in  eastern  Colorado  and  known 
there,  on  moving  to  another  part  of  Colorado,  can  not  complete  his 
naturalization;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  California  loses  sight 
of  his  citizen  friends  when  he  goes  to  other  parts  of  that  great  State. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  put  in  the  amendment  which  is  found  on  page  2, 
line  6,  H.  R.  9314  on  the  suggestion  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  my 
home  county.  The  object  of  that  amendment  is  to  do  away  with 
the  restriction  of  taking  out  first  papers  within  30  days  of  an 
election.  The  Naturalization  Bureau  holds  that  the  word  election 
as  used  in  the  law  refers  to  any  election.  That  is,  it  refers  to  the 
referendum  elections,  and  the  municipal  spring  elections,  and  the 
clerk  of  my  court  wrote  me  that  in  the  month  of  March,  within  30 
days  of  our  April  election  he  had  filed  290  declarations  of  intention. 

The  object  of  the  amendment  is  to  validate  these  declarations  of 
intentions.  On  section  10,  the  last  amendment  proposed  by  this  bill, 
I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  which  said  that  the  Association  of 
Clerks  of  Courts  in  my  State  had  recommended  such  an  amendment 
as  this. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  been  any  specific  reason  shown  and  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  letter  or  request  or  information  showing 
that  any  injustice  has  been  done  in  requiring  the  application  to  bo 
made  a  certain  number  of  days  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Sabath.  About  six  or  eight  years  ago  that  question  came  up, 
and  because  some  of  the  courts  held  that  primaries  are  elections,  pri- 
mary elections,  they  held  that  any  application  or  declaration  filed 
before  a  primary  or  any  kind  of  an  election  will  debar  the  man 
from  prosecuting  his  declaration  to  a  final  citizenship.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  thus  amended  the  act  and  put  in  the  words  "  gen- 
eral election."  But  we  do  not  amend  it  in  two  or  three  places  where 
it  should  have  been  amended;  we  put  in  the  amendment  only  in  one 
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proviso  and  left  the  other  stand  and,  consequently,  the  law  now  says 
elections,  does  not  say  general  election,  and  they  still  have  the  trouble 
in  many  States  that  where  people  have  filed  the  declaration  of  inten- 
tion 30  days  before  any  kind  of  an  election  their  applications  are 
null  and  void. 

Mr.  Eakee.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  one  provision  that 
the  application  should  not  be  filed  before  a  general  election.  The 
only  thing  is  to  harmonize  the  other  section  and  place  it  all  to  a  gen- 
eral election. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  would  go  further.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  thing 
ought  to  be  wiped  out.  The  question  whether  a  man  has  a  right  to 
vote,  whether  a  citizen  or  a  declarantj  is  a  matter  solely  for  the 
State,  and  if  the  State  wants  to  go  to  work  to  pass  a  proviso,  as  in 
New  York,  you  must  become  a  citizen  100  days  before  the  election 
before  you  can  vote.  If  the  other  three  States  want  to  act,  they  can 
pass  State  legislation  to  remedy  it.  Now,  the  whole  month  of  Octo- 
ber no  declaration  can  be  received  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  way 
the  law  is  now,  and  other  States  may  be  placed  in  the  same  embar- 
rassing situation. 

Mr.  E.AKEE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  He  does  not  draw 
the  distinction  between  a  citizen  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a" 
citizen  of  the  State.  We  have  the  absolute  right  and  absolute  in- 
terest in  seeing  to  the  qualificatioiis  of  those  who  shall  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  because  then  they  can  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  Senators,  and,  of  course,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  Government,  and  that  is  the  reason  this  law  passed. 

Mr.  Seegel.  But  the  point  involved  is  this.  There  are  only  four 
States  in  the  country  to-day  where  declarants  may  vote.  These  de- 
clarants vote  for  Members  of  Congress,  and  my  friend  from  Texas 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Box.  They  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  in  Texas ;  they  vote 
for  all  purposes.     We  are  in  process  of  changing  that  law. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Therefore  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  of  the  State.  That  is  solely  and  exclusively  for  the 
States.     Is  it  not  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  to-day  ? 

Mr.  E.AKEB.  No. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  question  comes  down  to  this,  whether  this  pro- 
vision the  way  it  exists  to-day  does  not  take  away  at  least  one  month's 
time  in  each  State  and  sometimes  two  months  in  other  States,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  declarations  filed  are  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  would  take  more  if  the  primary  election  was  in- 
cluded, because  in  every  State  you  have  a  spring  election.  You  have 
a  primary  election  and  a  general  election,  and  in  the  fall  an  elec- 
tion again. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  may  have  one  or  two  bond  elections. 

Mr.  KiffiozKA.  It  might  take  five  or  six  months  there,  when  they 
could  not  file  declarations. 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  If  they  do  file  they  are  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Sabath.  This  will  not  affect  those  four  States,  so  why  not 
wipe  the  whole  thing  out? 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  that  discussion  is  enough  for  the  record 
until  we  get  to  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr. 
Crist. 
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Mr.  Ceist.  There  is  one  other  object  in  the  bill  that  I  would  like 
to  refer  to,  that  is,  a  provision  which  will  modify  section  4  and  do 
away  with  the  requirement  for  furnishing  a  certificate  of  arrival  or 
certificate  of  landing,  as  it  is  often  called.  In  the  pamphlet  at  the 
bottom  of  page  5  appears  the  provision : 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  If  the  petitioner  arrives  in 
the  United  States  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  stating  the  date,  place,  and 
manner  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  (see  rule  5,  p.  32,  of  this  pamphlet. 
Naturalization  Laws  and  Regulations  of  May  15,  1918),  and  the  declaration  of 
Intention  of  such  petitioner,  which  certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  attached 
to  and  made  a  part  of  said  petition. 

We  now  have  between  15,000  and  20,000  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  arrival  in  the  hands  of  the  immigration  authorities.  They 
have  been  there  from  2  days  to  3  or  4  months,  dependent  upon- the 
place  or  port  of  entry  of  the  applicant.  We  received  these  applica- 
tions from  the  aliens  in  the  method  that  has  been  adopted,  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  provision  referred  to.  We  sent  them  to  the 
immigration  authorities  for  them  to  furnish  us  the  certificates  of 
arrival.  Upon  their  receipt  from  the  ports  of  entry  we  send  the  cer- 
tificate of  arrival  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  the  alien  is  to  file 
his  petition  and  at  the  same  time  notify  the  alien  that  we  have  done 
so,  and  advise  him  to  take  his  two  witnesses  with  $4  to  the  clerk's 
office  and  file  his  petition.  All  that  has  been  going  on  since  1911, 
when  that  provision  became  effective.  It  became  operative  five  years 
after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  law.  In  all  of  that  time  we  have 
never  had  any  good  result  coming  from  that  provision. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  verify  the  landing  of  any  alien 
whose  allegations  make  us  believe  he  is  trying  of  secure  his  citizen- 
ship before  the  five-year  period  has  expired.  We  shall  have  the 
same  access  to  the  immigration  authorities  with  the  repeal  of  that 
provision  as  we  have  now,  only  we  will  not  be  calling  upon  them  for 
thousands  of  certificates  of  arrival  in  cases  where  there  is  no  need 
for  them.  They  are  behind  hand  in  furnishing  them  now,  and  in 
all  of  the  15,000  or  20,000  applications  they  now  have,  probably 
200  would  cover  the  number  actually  needing  verification.  There 
will  be  no  more  complaints  coming  from  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congres  of  the  inability  and  incapacity  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation to  handle  its  work  on  that  score,  at  least,  and  it  will  stop  at 
the  present  time  writing  about  26  letters  a  day  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators  in  response  to  requests  to  specially  furnish  these  certificates 
of  arrival.    It  is  not  productive  of  any  good. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  are  they  so  far  behind?  Are  these  certificates 
difficult  to  get  or  have  you  insufficient  clerical  force? 

Mr.  Crist.  Both  reasons  are  there.  In  the  first  place,  the  name 
under  which  the  alien  comes  to  this  country,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  is  not  his  own  name.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  he 
came,  and  the  names  are  on  manifests  each  containing  30  names  of 
aliens  in  a  row,  and  not  alphabetically  arranged.  The  names  as  they 
are  entered  there  are  inaccurate,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  we  have 
to  take  a  certificate  furnished  to  us  in  the  name  that  is  wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  man  who  has  applied  for  and  is  a  candidate  for  citizen- 
ship. In  a  large  number  of  these  certificates  there  is  nothing  that 
is  of  any  value  in  helping  to  trace  the  arrival  of  the  applicants. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  paragraph  that  is  supposed  to  cover 

that? 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  paragraph  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  o±  page  1 
of  this  bill,  9314,  and  at  page  1,  commencing  at  line  6  in  H.  E.  9949. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  justice  to  the  immigration  department,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  dismiss  many  of  their  employees  for 
lack  of  appropriation  and  that  during  the  war  many  of  the  men 
have  been  transferred  over  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  special 
investigations,  to  that  labor  bureau  that  was  created  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  those  phases  of  the  diffi- 
culty. I  know  that  they  never  have  been  able  to  furnish  within  a 
month,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  months,  certificates  of  arrival  of 
those  who  come  across-  the  Canadian  border.  We  send  our  applica- 
tions to  Montreal  under  their  requirements.  The  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  sends  out  to  Vancouver  if  the  alien  came  in  at  Van- 
couver and  after  they  are  able  to  make  a  search  if  they  get  the  name 
the  certificate  comes  back  through  the  same  channel,  so  we  always 
allow  at  least  a  month  to  accomplish  that.  The  delay  of  a  month 
may  mean  that  the  alien  will  forfeit  his  declaration  of  intention 
because  of  the  seven  year  limitation  running  and  embarrass  him  in 
public  land  entries  in  proving  up  his  homestead  entry,  perfecting 
bis  claim  to  his  land,  and  it  is  simply  a  hurdle  to  get  over  that  has 
no  value  when  these  people  should  be  going  along  a  smooth  road. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Will  you  not  have  the  same  difficulty  whether  the 
declarant  furnishes  this  certificate  or  not  if  you  have  to  confirm  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States?  You  get  that  from  the 
same  source  ? 

.  Mr.  Ceist.  In  most  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to  verify  his  arrival.  In 
many  cases  the  alien  declares  his  intention  three  or  four  years  before 
the  filing  of  his  petition.  In  his  declaration  of  intention  he  gives  the 
time  of  arrival  as  well  as  the  port  through  which  he  came.  His  wit- 
nesses come  in  and  say  that  they  have  known  him  and  show  clearly 
that  they  have  known  him  for  more  than  five  years,  and  the  period  of 
residence  has  been  10  or  11  years  or  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  alien  now  who  would  come  up  for  citizenship  who  would  have 
landed  after  July  1,  1914,  except  rare  instances,  because  there  have 
been  only  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  aliens  come  in  since  then. 
The  other  aliens  have  lived  here  anywhere  from  5  to  25  years. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  getting  the  exact  date  of  landing  of  the 
alien  does  not  exist.  Furthermore,  those  who  came  in  before  June 
29,  1906,  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  certificate  of  arrival.  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  50  per  cent  of  the  aliens  are  put  to  the  embarrassment 
of  getting  the  certificate  of  arrival  while  the  other  50  per  cent  are 
not  required  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposed  amendment,  as  found  in  H.  E. 
9314,  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
second  subdivision  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  as  amended,  relating 
to  naturalization,  be  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  following : 

"At  the  time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  a  certificate;  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  if  the  petitioner  arrives  in 
the  United  States  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  stating' the  date,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  the  declaration  of  Intention  of  such 
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petitioner,  whicli  certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  and  made  a 
part  of  said  petition  "  and  substituting  therefor  the  following :  "  At  the  time 
of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  of  such  petitioner,  which  shall  be  attached  to  and  made  a 
part  of  said  petition." 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  carry  no  certificate  of  landing,  any  official 
evidence  of  when  they  land  with  them  personally  ? 

Mr.~  Ceist.  No,  sir.  When  this  act  of  1906  became  operative,  the 
immigration  authorities  at  the  ports  of  entry  proceeded  immediately 
to  give  certificates  of  arrival  or  landing  to  the  aliens.  The  result 
was  at  the  end  of  the  day  Ellis  Island  was  literally  paved  with  these 
certificates  of  landing  which  the  aliens  had  taken  and  dropped  or 
thrown  away;  they  were  of  no  significance  to  them  at  all.  There 
were  bushel  baskets  filled  with  those  certificates  at  the  end  of  each 
day  for  about  three  days.  The  authorities  saw  then  the  futility  of 
undertaking  to  present  the  aliens  with  the  certificates  of  their  arrival 
in  that  manner,  and  left  it  to  the  time  when  they  petition  for 
naturalization.  We  undertook  the  work  ourselves  because  the  for- 
eigner would  be  helpless  in  undertaking  to  write  to  the  commissioners 
of  immigration,  and  it  would  have  flooded  the  immigration  com- 
missioners with  work  to  solve  the  problem  on  account  of  the  chirog- 
raphy  of  the  aliens. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Since  April  6,  1917,  there  has  been  an  order  in  effect 
that  those  certificates  of  landing  should  not  be  sent  directly  to  the 
alien  by  the  commissioner? 

Mr,  Ceist.  That  has  been  in  force  since  1912  or  1913,  because  the 
aliens  also  sent  in  for  records  of  arrival  and  the  practice  of  sending 
them  direct  was  discontinued. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  that  tend  to  make  the  enforcement  of  those  regu- 
lations easier  for  people  to  obtain  naturalization  that  are  not  entitled 
to  it  ?    I  ask  for  information  and  not  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Chist.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  the  possibilities  are  there. 
The  foreign  population  of  this  country  knows  the  naturalization 
service.  They  come  to  our  men  for  advice  of  all  kinds  and  oftener 
(han  otherwise  they  come  in  person  to  be  sure  of  the  action  that  they 
-should  take.  The  only  instances  that  could  arise  would  be  those  of 
residence.  We  have  every  kind  of  machinery  established  to  confirm 
or  disprove  the  assertions  regarding  residence  as  well  as  moral 
character. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Eight  there,  could  you  not  obviate  the  repeal  of  that 
and  really  make  it  effective  and  still  get  the  evidence  so  it  would  be 
part  of  the  jecord  ?  It  should  be  very  material,  as  I  view  it  now, 
by  amending  the  present  section  and  simply  striking  out  the  words 
"  filing  of  this  petition,"  and  substitute  therefor  "  final  hearing," 
so  then  at  the  time  of  final  hearing  this  shall  be  done.  That  will  not 
embarrass  him  and  the  court  before  it  enters  the  final  judgment  has 
a  certificate  of  date,  place,  and  manner  of  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Crist.  That  can  b&  done  but  the  certificate  serves  no  good 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  safeguard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country;  it 
is  simply  putting  a  fifth  wheel  where  none  is  needed. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Have  you  found  any  evidence  in  the  many  applica- 
tions that  have  been  filed  of  those  who  did  not  enter  the  United 
States  properly  ? 
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Mr.  Ceist.  Very  few.  We  have  located  them  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  given  the  certificates  of  arrival.  For  example,  we  have 
had  some  of  them  allege  an  arrival  in  the  United  States  at  a 
date  several  years  before  and  the  certificate  has  been  furnished  sup- 
porting the  allegation.  Investigations  have  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  man  went  back  home  and  lived  there  two  or  three  years  and 
afterwards  came  back  and  declared  his  intention  after  his  second 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  I  say  that  because  I  think  we  have 
gotten  all  these  cases,  notwithstanding  we  might  have  been  misled 
by  the  certificate  of  arrival  requested  and  obtained. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  then  tell  the  committee  that  from  your  experience 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  there  have  been  practically  no  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  an  application  for  admission  where  the  party 
has  testified  or  claimed  to  enter  the  port  legally  but  did  not  enter  le- 
gally and  therefore  was  entitled  to  his  naturalization. 

Mr.  Crist.  There  have  been  some  cases  where  they  have  given  either 
through  error  or  otherwise  the  first  date  of  arrival  and  where  they 
have  gone  out  of  the  country  afterwards  and  where  during  the  first 
period  of  residence  they  manifested  no  intention  of  becoming  citizens- 
Then  despite  the  fact  that  they  gave  innocently  or  otherwise  the  first 
arrival  we  have  found  out  that  they  went  out  and  came  back  and  in 
these  cases  the  certificate  of  arrival  has  been  of  no  aid  to  us. 

Mr.  Eakee.  State  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  there  have  been 
any  evidences  of  fraud  in  the  applications  relative  to  the  time  and 
place  and  manner  of  the  admission. 

Mr.  Ceist.  There  have  been  some  evidences  of  fraud  at  that  point. 
But  the  presence  of  the  certificate  of  arrival  has  not  been  an  aid  to 
disclosing  the  fraud. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
certificate  of  arrival  would  not  furnish  some  check  whether  a  man  was 
in  the  country  or  not,  if  he  can  not  furnish  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  should  have  another  thing  in  mind  that  at  the  port 
of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  a  fire  destroyed  a  lot  of  their  records. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  can  see  where  it  might  work  a  hardship  to  be  required 
to  furnish  it  in  all  instances.  Take  another  case.  A  man  was  de-  - 
ported  from  Denver  by  the  immigration  authorities,  who  kept  a  house 
of  ill  fame,  and  was  an  undesirable  citizen;  he  returned  to  Canada. 
His  family  have  several  times  asked  me  to  assist  in  getting  the  de- 
portation order  reviewed.  I  have  refused  to  act.  He  is  over  across 
the  line  from  Detroit  and  is  anxious  to  get  in.  Suppose  he  slips  across 
the  border  some  time  and  also  declares  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, and  later  is  required  to  furnish  the  certificate  of  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  get  him.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are  doing, 
and  I  myself  felt  they  were  going  altogether  too  far.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  running  loose  for  naturalization  who  has  not  been 
investigated  by  one  or  two  men,  and  I  know  where  the  inspectors 
would  be  sent  out  all  through  the  country  in  rural  districts  and  make 
a  thorough  report,  inquiry,  and  investigate  the  people  with  whom 
he  works,  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  and  frequently  when  the  report 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  local  chief  examiner  they  send  in 
another  man  after  him.  I  think  they  were  going  altogether  too  far, 
perhaps,  in  spending  so  much  money  on  the  investigations  that  they 
are  pursuing  in  this  work. 
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Mr.  Ceist.  We  do  not  undertake  the  work  or  handle  it  in  that 
way.  If  we  undertake  a  course  of  that  sort  it  is  because  it  is  a  case 
in  which  we  have  had  information  given  to  us  showing  the  candidate 
to  be  a  man  of  immoral  character.  We  are  getting  information  of  all 
sorts  from  all  sources,  foreign  and  native  residents  and  citizens,  and 
the  investigations  that  are  pursued  persistently  like  that  are  based, 
of  course,  upon  tangible  evidences  of  immoral  character,  and  in  many 
instances  of  a  kind  that  have  been  referred  to  here  where  foreigners 
have  been  deported. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Whether  with  or  without  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  certificate  of  (arrival  cuts  no  figure. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Whether  with  or  without  the  certificate,  as  you  state 
to  the  committee,  how,  if  at  all,  do  you  verify  that  fact  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  applicant's  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  If  a  man  asserts  and  estaiblishes  his  arrival  eight  years 
before  his  petition  for  naturalization  is  filed  and  hearing  given  on 
it,  we  do  not  undertake  to  get  the  exact  date,  nor  does  a  practical 
administration  of  the  la,w  require  that.  What  the  law  does  require 
is  that  a  man  must  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  five  years 
continuously  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  petition  for 
naturalization.  We  cover  the  law.  But  we  might  well  be  chargeable 
with  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  funds  if  we  should  undertake 
to  verify  the  exact  date  of  arrival  if  the  alien  had  been  living  here 
for  more  than  five  years. 

Mr.  Eakee.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  appear  on  final  hear- 
ing that  he  entered  unlawfully,  would  he  not  be  denied  his  final 
certificate  of  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Not  in  all  cases  of  that  kind,  because  the  law  only 
requires  the  residence  here  to  be  five  years  immediately  preceding, 
and  the  immigration  law  precludes  the  considering  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  as  unlawful  after  a  period  of  three  years.  During 
that  time  he  is  subject  to  deportation.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  this 
comment  referring  to  those  here  of  the  excluded  classes.  With  them 
the  three-year  period  does  not  run. 

The  Chaieman.  We  will  have  to  close  the  hearing  now. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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House  of  Repebsbntattves, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday,  October  B3, 1919. 

The  committee  convened  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  When  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  yesterday  afternoon  we  had  considered  H.  E.  9949 
down  to  section  4.  Section  4  covers  a  plan  or  promotion  for  use  of 
the  public  schools  in  instructing  candidates  for  citizenship.  Mr. 
Crist  is  liere  again  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  him  discuss  that  plan  an^  make  any  statement  he  desires  per- 
taining to  the  work  of  Americanizing  aliens. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CRIST,  DIRECTOR  OF  CITIZEN- 
SHIP, BUREAU  OF  NATURALIZATION,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Crist.  Mr.  Chairman.,  in  1914  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
undertook  to  join  the  public  sehools  of  the  country  in  the  work  of 
administering  the  naturalization  laws.  The  law  had  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government  only  since  1906.  During 
that  time  the  courts  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  worked  to- 
gether on  a  rather  rigid  enforcement  of  that  law.  It  resulted  in  the 
denial  of  citizenship  to  thousands  of  foreigners  who  were_  at  heart 
Americans.  Intellectually  they  were  not  qualified,  and  petitions  were 
dismissed  because  of  ignorance.  The  public  mind  in  the  localities 
where  these  foreigners  live,  through  its  public  school  authorities,  is 
supplying  that  machinery  now  that  was  necessary  to  fit  these  people 
for  citizenship.  The  result  of  these  dismissals  was  that  schools  were 
organized  to  teach  English  and  citizenship  responsibility  to  the  candi- 
dates in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1914  the  proposal,  therefore,  naturally  grew  out  of  these  spo- 
radic attem^pts,  and  a  concerted  action  was  launched  to  unite  the 
public  Schools  in  supplying  this  needed  machinery  everywhere  to 
overcome  this  defect  and  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner  to 
citizenship.  The  result  of  the  first  year  of  contact  was  that  613 
communities  organized  classes  for  teaching  English  and  civics,  which 
they  called  citizenship  classes.  Those  classes  were  thrown  open  to 
adult  men  and  women  of  foreign  and  native  birth,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  candidates  for  citizenship  or  not.  We  sent  the 
names  of  all  candidates  for  citizenship  to  the  school  authorities  at 
places  where  these  foreigners  lived.  We  can  do  that,  and  have  been 
doing  it  regularly  ever  since,  from  the  records  of  the  bureau. 

Under  the  law,  we  receive  the  duplicates  of  naturalization  papers 
issued  by  each  court  throughout  the  United  States.  We  furnish  them 
at  the  outset,  on  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction,  with  the  dockets  for 
naturalization  hearings,  the  declarations  of  intention  in  bound  vol- 
umes, and  then  furnish  them  the  duplicates  and  triplicates  of  the 
declai^ations  in  blank  form,  and  with  the  petitions  in  blank  form  all 
bound  in  the  book  to  be  separated  on  perforated  lines.  We  also  fur- 
nish them  the  certificates  of  naturalization  in  blank. 

We  receive  from  them  monthly  the  original  duplicates  of  the  peti- 
tions and  declarations  and  the  original  duplicates  of  the  certificates 
of  naturalization  issued.  Each  of  these  papers  is  executed  in  its 
original  form  by  both  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  applicant,  and 
his  witnesses  in  the  case  of  a  petition. 

From  these  records  we  get  their  names  and  addresses,  nationality, 
time  of  arrival  in  the  country,  and,  of  course,  the  date  of  the  dec- 
laration of  all  aliens  within  about  30  days  after  they  have  taken 
those  steps. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crist,  let  me  interrupt  you  there.  At  this 
point  can  you  put  in  the  record,  not  a  facsimile  of  the  declaration  of 
intention,  but  the  typing  of  it,  the  wording  of  it? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  I  can  put  in  the  d,eclaration,  the  petition,  and  the 
certificate — the  wording,  not  the  forms. 
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(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

[Form  2203.     TJ.   S.   Department   of  Labor.     Naturalization   Service.     Duplicate    (to   he 

forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization).] 
Ko 

United  States  of  Amebica. 

declaeation  of  intention. 
Invalid  for  all  purposes  seven  years  after  the  date  hereof. 


:}"•■{■ 


fin  the Court 

of 

I, ,  aged years,  occupation , 

do  declare  on  oath  that  my  personal  description  is:  Color ,  complexion 

,  height feet inches,  weight pounds,  color  of  hair , 

color  of  eyes ,  other  visible  distinctive  marks 

I  was  born  in on  the day  of , 

anno  Domini  1 ;  I  now  reside  at 

(Give  number,  street,  city  or  town,  and  State.) 

I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from 

on  the  vessel : . 1 ;  my  last 

(If  tlie  alien  arrived  otlierwise  than  by  vessel,  the  character  of  conveyance  o'r  name  of 
transportation  company  should  be  given.) 

foreign  residence  was ^__ ;  I  am married ;  the  name 

of  my  wife  is ;  she  was  born  at , 

and  now  resides  at It  is  my  bona  fide  inten- 
tion  to   renounce   forever   all   allegiance  and   fidelity   to   any   foreign   prince, 

potenate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to ; , 

of  whom  I  am  now  a  subject.    I  arrived  at  the  port  of , 

in  the  State  of ,  on  or  about  the day  of 

___ ,  anno  Domini  1 ;   I  am  not  an  anarchist ;   I  am  not  a 

polygamist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  it  is  my  intention 
in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
permanently  reside  therein :  So  help  me  God. 


(Original  signature  of  declarant.) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  court  this 

day  of ,  anno  Domini  191__.  ' 

[SEAL.]  ' , 

Clerk  of  the Court. 

By , 

Clerk. 


[Form  2205.     U.   S.   Department  of  Labor.     Naturalization   Service.     Duplicate    (to  he 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization).] 

No. United  States  of  America. 

PETITION   foe  NAUKALIZATION. 

To  the  honorable Court  of 

The  petition  of hereby  filed,  respectfully 

showeth : 

First.  My  place  of  residence  is 

(Give  number,  street,  city,  or  town,  and  State.) 

Second.  My  occupation  is 

Third.  I  was  born  on  the day  of . t,  anno  Domini  1 ,  at 


Fourth.  I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from ,  on 

or  about  the day  of ,  anno  Domini  1 ,'  and  arrived  in 

the  United  States,  at  the  port  of ,  on  the day  of 

,  anno  Domini  1 ,  on  the  vessel : 

(If  the  alien  arrived  otherwise  than  by  vessel,  the  character  of  conveyance  or  name  of 
transportation   company  should  be  given.) 
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Fifth.  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on 

the day  of ,  anno  Domini  1 ,  at 

In  the Court  of 

Sixth.  I  am married.    My  wife's  name  is — 

She  was  born  in ,  and  now  resides  at 

(GItb  number,  street,  city, 

I  have children,  and  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth, 

or  town,  and  State. ) 

and  place  of  residence  of  each  of  said  children  is  as  follows: 

Seventh.  I  am  not  a  disbeliever  in  or  opposed  to  organized  government  or  a 
member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  persons  teaching  dis- 
belief in  or  opposed  to  organized  government.  I  am  not  a  polygamist  nor  a 
believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy.  I  am  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my  Intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  absolutely  and  forever  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate.  State,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly 

to of  whom  at  this  time  I  am  a  subject,  and  it  is 

my  intention  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States. 

Eighth.  I  am  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Ninth.  I  have  resided  continuously  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
term  of  five  years  at  least,  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition,  to 

wit,  since  the day  of ,  anno  Domini  li — ,  and  in  the 

State  of ,  continuously  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition, 

since  the day  of , ,  anno  Domini  1 ,  being  a  residence 

within  this  State  of  at  least  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition. 

Tenth.  I  have  not  heretofore  made  petition  for  citizenship  to  any  court.     (I 

made  petition  for  citizenship  to  the Court  of 

at ,  on  the day  of ,  anno 

Domini  1 ,  and  the  said  petition  was  denied  by  the  said  Court  for  the 

following  reasons  and  causes,  to  wit, ,  and  the  cause  of 

such  denial  has  since  been  cured  or  removed.) 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  petition  are  my  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  together  with  my  aflBdavit  and  the  afiidavits  of  the  two 
verifying  witnesses  thereto,  required  by  law.  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays 
that  he  may  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


(Complete  and  true  signature  of  petitioner.) 


Declaration  of  Intention  and  Certificate  of  Arrival  No. from  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  filed  this day  of ,  191 

[NoEB  TO  Clbbk  of  Cocet. — If  petitioner  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  or  before 

June  29,   1906  .strike  out  tbe  words  reading  "  and  Certificate  of  Arrival  No.    

from  Department  of  Labor." 

AITIDAVITS  or  PETITIONEK  AND  WITNESSES. 


The  aforesaid  petitioner  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
petitioner  in  the  above-entitled  proceedings ;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing 
petition  and  knows  the  contents  thereof;  that  the  said  petition  is  signed  with 
his  full,  true  name;  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge  except  as  to 
matters  therein  stated  to  be  alleged  upon  information  and  belief,  and  that  as 
to  those  matters  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 


(Complete  and  true  signature  of  petitioner.) 


,  occupation ,  residing  at 

and ,  occupation 

,  residing  at each  being  severally,  duly, 

and  respectively  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  of  America;  that  he  has  personally  known : 

,  the  petitioner  above  mentioned,  to  have  resided  In  the  United 
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States  continuously  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  filing  his  petition,  since 

the day  of ,  anno  Domini  1 ,  and  in  'the  State  in  which 

the   above-entitled  petition   is   made  continuously   since   the   day   of 

,  anno  Domini  1 ;  and  that  he  has  personal  knowledge  that 

the  said  petitioner  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  petitioner  is  In 
every  way  qualified,  In  his  opinion,  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

(Signature  of  witness.) 

(Signature  of  witness.) 
[SEAI..] 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  the  above-named  petitioner  and  wit- 
nesses this day  of anno  Domini  1 

,  Clerk. 

By , ,  Deputy  Clerk. 


No 

[To  be  given  to  the  person  naturalized.] 

[Department  of  Labor.     The  United  States  of  America.     Certificate  of  Naturalization.] 

Petition,  volume ,  No.  Description  of  holder.     Age, 

years;  height, feet Inches;  color, ;  complexion, ; 

color     of    eyes,     ;     color     of     hair,     ;     visible     distinguishing 

marks,  Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of 

wife,   Names,   ages,   and  places   of   residence 

of  minor  children . 

[Duplicate.] 

\ss:  

J  (Signature  of  holder.) 

Be  it  remembered  that ,  then  residing 


at  No Street,  {^*^^„f}. 


State  I  fj^j    -v 

Territory  of  L ,  who  previous  to  <j^  Jr.  ^  naturalization  was  a 

District         J  ^       ' 

citizen  I   ^j ^ ^  having  applied  to  be  admitted  a  citizen 

of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  law,  and,  at  a term  of  the 

court  of ,  held  at ., on  the 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and , 

the  court  having  found  that  the  petitioner  had  resided  continuously  within 

State 
the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years  and  In  this  Territory  for  at  least  one 

District 

year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of|jjg^|  petition,  and  that  said 

petitioner  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  had  in  all 
respects  complied  with  the  law  in  relation  thereto,  and  that — ^he  was  en- 
titled to  be  so  admitted,  it  was  thereupon  ordered  by  the  said  court  that— he  be 
admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  said  court  is  hereunto  affixed  on  the 

day  of ,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and , 

and  of  our  independence  the  one  hundred  and . 


(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

Mr.  Ceist.  We  have  other  forms,  of  course,  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  for  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
They  may  be. put  in  also,  if  you  desire.  They  are  always  of  interest 
to  people,  or  might  be  to  people  who  are  studying  this  work. 
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[Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington.] 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  will 
furnish  the  following  supplies  to  public  schools  cooperating  with  it  in  promoting 
instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  responsibilities.  Please  indicate  the 
number  of  each  desired  and  return  at  once  in  the  inclosed  envelope  to  Director 
of  Citizeiiship,  Washington,  D.  O. 

No.  desired, 

1.  Federal  text-book 

For  presentation  to  candidates  for  citizenship  and  their  wives 
in  classes  under  public-school  supervision. 

2.  Teacher's  manual 

Companion  to  text-book. 
Z.  Educational  record  cards  (state  "yes"  or  "no")  . 

These  contain  names  and  addresses  of  candidates  and  their 
wives  with  information  obtained  from  naturalization  applica- 
tions to  aid  the  public  schools  in  communicating  with  them  and 
maintaining  class  records.  Cordial  letters  of  invitation  will  be 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  candidates  and  their  wives. 

4.  Blank  educational  record  cards — 

For  use  in  listing  names  and  addresses  of  prospective  students 
and  as  class  records. 

5.  Naturalization  forms : 

Status  cards  (for  use  In  survey  of  foreign  born) 

Declaration  (first  paper) 

Petition  (second  paper) 

6.  Syllabus  of  naturalization  law 

7.  Information  as  to  execution  of  naturalization  forms  (CT-13) 

8.  School  posters : 

Inviting  foreigners  to  attend  school  classes. 

9.  Certificate  of  recognition  and  approval 

Presented  by  this  division  to  each  cooperating  public-school 
citizenship  class. 

10.  Certificate  of  proficiency , 

For  declarants  and  wives  showing  satisfactory  school  prog- 
ress. 

11.  Certificate  of  graduation : 

For  petitioners  and  their  wives  upon  completing  citizenship 
courses. 

12.  Educational  summary 

Conclusions  reached  from  experience  In  teaching  foreign  born. 

13.  Means  and  methods  for  securing  and  maintaining  attendance 

14.  Suggestions  for  securing  funds 

( Signature ) 

(Title) 

(Address)     . 

(City.)  (County.)  (State.) 


FACTS  FOB  DECLAEATION  OF  INTENTION. 
[Form  2213.     D.   S.  Department  of  Labor,  Naturalization  Service.] 

Note. — ^A  copy  of  this  form  will  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the 
chief  naturalization  examiner,  or  the  public-school  teacher  to  each  applicant 
for  a  declaration  of  intention,  so  that  he  can  at  his  leisure  fill  in  the  answers 
to  the  questions.  After  being  filled  out  the  form  Is  to  be  returned  to  the  clerk, 
to  be  used  by  him  in  properly  filling  out  the  declaration.  If  the  applicant 
landed  on  or  after  June  29,  1906,  his  declaration  should  not  be  filed  until  tlie 
name  of  the  vessel  Is  definitely  given  (or  the  name  of  the  railroad  and  border 
port  in  the  United  States  through  Which  the  alien  entered),  as  well  as  the  date 
of  arrival. 

To  THE  APPLICANT. — The  fee  of  $1  required  by  law  for  the  declaration  must 
be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  before  he  commences  to  fill  out  the  declaration 
of  intention.  No  fee  is  chargeable  for  this  blank,  and  none  should  be  paid  for 
assistance  in  filling  it  out,  as  the  naturalization  examiner  or  the  public-school 
teacher  will  help  you  free  of  charge. 
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My  name  is ' Age : -years. 

(Alien  should  state  here  his  true,  original,  (Give  age  last       ' 

and  correct  name  in  full.)  birthday.) 

Also  known  as : 

(If  alien  has  used  any  other  name  in  this  country,  that  name  should 
be  shown  on  the  line  immediately  above.) 

-Occupation: ^__ .H___— 1 

Color : 1 Complexion :  _____1_' 

Height: feet inches.    Weight: pounds. 

Color  of  hair: Color  of  eyes: ^ 

Other  visible  distinctive  marks: 

(If  no  visible  distinctive  marks,  so  state.) 

Where  born : , , 

(City  or  town.)  (Country.) 

Date  of  birth : , ,  : 

(Month.)  (Day.)  (Year.) 

Present  residence: , , 

(Number  and  street.)  (City  or  town.)  (State,  Territory  or 

District. ) 

Emigrated  from: : , 

(Place  where   alien   got  on  ship  or  (Country.) 

train  to  come  to  the  United  States.) 

Name  of  vessel : 

(If  tbg  alien  arrived  otherwise  than  by  vessel,  the  character  of  con- 
veyance or  name  of  transportation  company  should  be  given.) 

Last  place  of  foreign  residence : , . 

(City  or  town.)  (Country.) 

*  I  am married ;  the  name  of  my  wife  is ;  she  was 

*  born  at ;  and  now  resides  E^t 

T  am  now  a  subject  of  and  intend  to  renounce  allegiance  to 

(Write  name  and  title  of  sovereign  and  country  of  which  now  a  subject;  or  If  citi- 
zen of  a  Republic,  write  name  of  Republic  only.) 

Port  of  arrival:' ,  

(City  or  town.)  (State  or  Territory.) 

Date  of  arrival  in  United  States : , ,  — . 

(Month.)  (Day.)  (Year.) 

.  *  Note  to  ci.eeb:  op  cooet. — rhe  two  lines  indicated  by  the  *  contain  informa- 
tion which  is  provided  for  by  blanks  on  the  latest  declaration  of  intention 
form;  until  such  time  as  you  may  be  supplied  with  forms  containing  these 
blank  spaces  the  information  called  for  herein  should  be  inserted  immediately 
above  the  twelfth  .line,  which  begins  "  It  is  my  bona  fide  intention,"  etc.,  as 
requested  in  circular  letter  of  January  5,  1916. 


[Form  2226.     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Naturalization  Service.] 

BEQUEST  FOE  CEETIFICATE  OF  .AEEIVAL. 

(For  use  of  aliens  arriving  after  June  29,  1906.) 

TS^otice  to  the  clerk  of  the  court : 

This  form  is  to  be  used  only  where  an  alien  arrived  in  this  country  after  June 
29, 1906. 

When  an  alien  desires  to  petition  for  naturalization,  this  form  should  be  given 
to  him  before  he  is  permitted  to  file  his  petition,  and  the  execution  of  the  peti- 
tion for  naturalization  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  certificate  of  arrival 
is  received  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  The  alien  should  be  directed  to  complete 
the  letter  below  and  carefully  fill  in  all  the  blanks  in  this  form,  as  the  informa- 
tion is  necessary  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  arrival,  and  will  aid  the  clerk  of  the 
•court  in  filing  the  petition  for  naturalization.  The  alien  should  then  mail  this 
form  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

That  official  will  at  once  take  steps  to  obtain  and  forward  to  the  clerk  of 
court  the  certificate  of  arrival  required  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906, 
to  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  petition  at  the  time  of  its  filing.  The 
statement  of  facts  will  also  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  court.  Notice  will 
also  be  given  to  the  alien  that  the  certificate  has  been  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the 
•court  named  by  him. 
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Commissioner  of  Nathealization, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Lalor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  I  came  to  this  country  after  June  29,  1906.    Please  obtain  a  certiflcate 
showing  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  forward  It  to  the  clerk  of  the 


■(GrTe  on'thesV twoTlneSTlttl  ofconrt'^na  city  or  town,  and  county  and  State  where 

court  Is  located  in  wMch  the  petition  will  be  filed.) 
for  filing  as  the  law  requires,  with  the  petition  for  naturalization  which  I  Intend 

to  file  in  that  court.  ,      ■.  ^    ■.  ,     ^  :,       a  *.r,    „i„„„ 

In  the  accompanying  statement  I  have  given  the  date  I  landed  and  the  place 
of  my  arrival  and  shown  the  facts  which  will  go  in  my  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion when  it  is  filed. 
KespectfuUy, 

7sign  name  In  full.) 
(Give  address  here.) 


Only  aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  through  Canada  or  Mexico  should 
answer  the  questions  on  this  page,  and  they  should  be  answered  in  addition  to 
the  other  questions  on  the  remaining  pages. 

Refer  to  your  passport,  ship's  card,  and  baggage  labels,  if  you  have  any,  to 
help  you  answer  these  questions.  Mail  your  passport  or  ship's  card  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  with  this  form  and  it  will  be  returned  after  it  has 
been  examined. 

1.  My  full  name  as  given  at  time  of  sailing  from  Europe  was 

2.  My  age  as  given  at  time  of  sailing  from  Europe  was 

3.  I  sailed  on  the  vessel 

(Give  name.     If  you  can  not  remember  name  of  vessel,  give 
the  line.) 

4.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  my  family  who  came  with 

me  and  other  passengers  on  the  vessel  on  which  I  sailed -. 

5.  I  arrived  at  seaport  of ,  in  (Canada,  Mexico) 

on , , 

(Month.)  (Day.)  (Tear.) 

6.  My  destination  in  (Canada,  Mexico)  was 

(If  alien  informed  immigration  author- 
ties  at  port  of  embarkation  and  at 
port  of  arrival  In  Canada  or  Mexico 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  remain- 
ing in  that  country,  please  so  state.) 

7.  I  was  going  to  join 

(Here  give  name  of  person  and  address.) 

8.  I  was examined  for  admission  into  the  United  States  at 

(If  not  examined,  write  "  not "  in  blank  space.) 

(If  you  were  examined  on  a  train,  state  this  fact  also.) 

9.  My  full  name  as  given  when  examined  for  admission  into  the  United  States 

was 

10.  I  entered  the  United  States  on , , , 

(Month.)  (Day.)  (Year.) 

at 

(Give  name  of  place  at  border  of  the  United  States.) 

FACTS  FOB  PETITION  FOB  NATUBALIZATION. 

My  name  Is , 

(Alien  should  state  here  his  true,  original,  and  correct  name  In  full.) 

Also  known  as , 

(If  alien  has  used  any  other  name  in  this  country,  that  name  should  be 
shown  on  line  Immediately  above.) 

1.  My  place  of  residence  Is , 

(Number  and  name  of  street.)  (City  or  toWn.) 


(County.)  (State,  Territory,  or  District.) 
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2.  My  present  occupation  Is i 

3.  I  was  born  on  the day  of ,  18 ,  at  _-,_i 

(City  or  town.) 

^ ,  and  my  last  foreign  residence  was 

(Country.) 

(City  or  town.")  (Country .1 

4.  r  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from x 

(Place  wliere  alien  got  on  ship  or  train  to 
come  to  the  United  States.) 

,  on  or  about  the  —■—  day  of 19 , 

Country.) 

and  arrived  at  the  port  of , ,  on  the 

(Port  of  arrival.)  (State.) 

day  of ,  19 ,  on  the  vessel ,  of  the Line, 

by  first  cabin ,  second  cabin, ,  steerage 

(If  the  alien  arrived  otherwise  than  by  vessel,  the  character  of  conveyance  or 
name  of  transportation  company  should  be  given.) 

at  which  time  my  height  was feet inches ;  complexion, ; 

color  of  hair,  __■ ;  color  of  eyes, ;  occupation, i ; 

destined  to , ,  and  accompanied 

(City  or  town.)  (State.) 

by ; ;  destined  to 

•  (Person  or  persons  to  whom 

destined.) 

(If  the  alien  came  under  some  other  name  than  his  own  name,  the  name  used  on 
the  steamship  must  be  given  here,  or  the  record  of  arrival  can  not  be  found.) 

(If  the  alien  arrived  as  a  stowaway  or  deserting  seaman,  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  as  a  passenger,  please  .so  state.) 

5.  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the 

day  of ,  19 ,  at ,  in  the 

(Location  of  court.) 
court  o;C 

6.  I  am married.    My  wife's  name  is 

(Petitioner,  if  a  widower,  should  give 
the  name  of  his  wife  when  living,  and 
state  place  of  her  birth  and  fact  of 
her  death ;  if  not  married,  he  should 
enter  "  not  "  in  first  sentence.) 

She  was  born  on  the day  of ,  1 ,  at , 

(City  or  town.) 

,  and  now  resides  at 

(Country.)  (Number  and  street.) 

, . I  have children,  and 

(City  or  town.)  (State  or  country.) 

the  name    ,  date    ,  and  place      of  birth  and  place      of  residence  of  each 

of  said  children  is  as  follows : 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at : 

,  born day  of ."l ,  at i ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

7.  I  owe  allegiance  to 

( Name  of  sovereign  and  country  of  which  alien  is  now  a  subject . ) 

8.  I  am  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

9.  I  have  resided  continuously  in  the  United  States  since  the day  of 

{Territory  of  ) 
State  I 

District         .) 
since  the day  of ,  19 
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10   I  have        heretofore  made  petition  for  United  States  citizenship. 

(If  petitioner  has  heretofore  made  application  for  citizenship,  the  facts  required 

■    should  be  fully  stated  In  the  following  blanks :) 
I  previously  petitioned  for  citizenship  to  the Court,  at 

^(City  or  towiiTj"                       '                (^sfate,  Territory,  or  DlsMct.) 
on  the day  of ,  ] .  which  was  denied  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason : l^he  cause  of 

such  denial  has  since  been  cured  or  removed. 

My  declaration  of  intention  No. is  sent  with  this  application. 

Give  names,  occupations,  and  residence  addresses  of  two  witnesses,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  known  you  for  at  least  five  years,  last  past,  as  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  petition  is  made,  who  will  make  affidavit  that  you 
are  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  that  you  are  qualified  in  every  way  to  be 
admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  will  appear  with  you  before  the 
clerk  when  petition  is  filed  and  also  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  petition  by 
the  court. 

If  you  have  resided  in  the  State  in  which  petition  Is  made  for  at  least  one 
year,  last  past,  but  less  than  five  years,  the  two  witnesses  must  verify  the  entire 
period  of  residence  within  said  State,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  five 
years'  residence  in  some  other  State  must  be  shown  at  the  hearing  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  same  or  other  witnesses  appearing  in  person,  or  by  depositions 
taken  under  section  10  of  the  naturalization  act  of  June  29,  19,00.  The  required 
form  for  notice  to  take  depositions  may  be  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  court 
when  petition  is  filed. 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Eesidence  address.) 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Residence  address.) 

Names  of  witnesses  who  will  be  substituted  by  me  if  those  appearing  with  me 
at  the  time  of  filing  my  petition  fO'r  naturalization  are  unable  to  appear  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing — 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Residence  address.) 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Residence  address.) 


[Form  2214.     TJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Naturalization  Service.] 

PACTS    FOE   PETITION    POK    NATURALIZATION. 

(Note  particularly:  For  use  of  aliens  who  arrived  before  June  29,  1906.) 

Clerk  of  court  and  applicant  should  read  these  instructions  carefully. 

Clerks  of  courts  should  refuse  to  execute  petitions  for  aliens  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  after  June  29,  1906.  until  certificate  of  arrival  is  furnished 
the  clerk  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  after  request  of  the  alien  on  Form 
2226.     (See  rule  5  of  the  regulations.) 

A  copy  of  this  form  (2214)  should  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  court  to  each 
applicant  for  a  petition  for  naturalization  who  arrived  in  this  country  on  or 
before  June  29,  1906,  so  that  he  can  at  his  leisure  fill  In  the  answers  to  the 
questions. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  must  collect  the  fee  of  $4  before  he  commences  to  fill 
out  the  petition. 

No  fee  is  chargeable  for  this  blank  or  for  the  execution  thereof  by  the  clerk 
or  deputy  clerk. 

After  being  filled  out,  the  form  is  to  be  returned  to  the  clerk,  to  be  used  by 
him  in  properly  filling  out  the  petition. 

Witnesses  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  any  witness  is  a  natu- 
ralized citizen,  he  must  take  his  certificate  of  citizenship,  or  so-called  second 
paper,  to  the  court  when  the  petition  is  filed  and  also  when  it  is  heard  by  the 
court. 

My  name  is '. 

(Alien  should  state  here  his  true,  original,  and  correct  name  in  fuTlT) 

Also  known  as ; 

(If  alien  has  used  any  other  name  in  this  country,  that  name  should 
be  shown  on  line  immediately  above.) 
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1.  My  place  of  residence  is i ; , 

( Number  and  name  of  street. )  ( City  or  town. ) 


(County.)  (State,  Territory,  or  district.) 

2.  My  present  occupation  is 

3.  I  was  born  on  tlie day  of ,  18 ,  at 

( City  or  town. ) 


I  Country.) 

4.  I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 

(Place  where  alien  got  on  ship  or  train 
to  come  to  the  United  States.) 

,  on  or  about  the day  of ,  1 , 

( Country. ) 

and  arrived  in  the  United  States  at  the  port  of , 

(Port  of  arrival.) 

,  on  tlie day  of ,  1 ,  on  tlie 

(State.) 

vessel  

(It  the  alien  arriver  otherwise  than  by  vessel, 
the  character  o£  conveyance  or  name  of  trans- 
portation company  should  be  given.) 

5.  I  declared  my  intention  No. to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  on  the day  of ,  1 ,  at , 

(Location  of  court.) 

in  the Court  of ^  in 

the  name  entered  above. 

(If  the  declaration  does  not  bear  true  name  of  alien  as  entered  above,  please 
show  on  the  above  line  the  name  in  which  first  paper  was  made.) 

6.  I  am married.    My  wife's  name  is 

(Petitioner,  if  a  widower,  should 
give  the  name  of  his  wife  when 
living,  and  state  place  of  ber 
birth  and  fact  of  her  death  ;  if 
not  married,  he  should  enter 
"not"  in  first  sentence.) 

She  was  born  in  ,   . '. , 

(City  or  town.)  (Country.) 

on  the day  of ; ,  18 ,  and  now  resides  at 

(Number  and 

street.)  (City  or  town.)  (State  or  country.) 

I  have children,  and  the  name ,  date ,  and  place of  birth, 

and  place of  residence  of  each  pf  said  children  is  as  follows : 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 — ,  at  _. ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at !_ 

,  born day  of ,  1 — ,  at ;  resides  at  —. 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 ,  at ;  resides  at 

,  born day  of ,  1 — ,  at ;  resides  at 

7.  I  now  owe  allegiance  to 

(Name  of  sovereign  and  country  of  which  alien  is  now  a  subject.) 

8.  I  am able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

9.  I   have   resided  continuously  in   the   United   States   since   the day 

State         ] 

Territory    of 

District 

since  the day  of J._,  1 

10.  I  have heretofore  made  petition  for  United  States  citizenship. 

(If  petitioner  has  heretofore  made  application  for  citizenship,  the  facts 

required  should  be  fully  stated  In  the  following  blanks : ) 
I  previously  petitioned  for  citizenship  to  the 

court,   at   .   ,  on   the 

(City  or  town.)                  (State,  Territory,  or  District.) 
day  of .  1 ,  which  was  denied  for  the  following  rea- 
son : •    The  cause  of  such  de- 
nial has  since  been  cured  or  removed., 
Give  names,  occupations,  and. residence  addresses  of  two  witnesses,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  known  you  for  at  least  five  years,  last  paist. 


of ,  1 ,  and  in  the 
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as  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  petition  is  made,  who  will  make  affidavit 
that  you  are  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  that  you  are  qualified  in  every 
way  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  will  appear  with 
you  before  the  clerk  when  petition  is  filed  and  also  be  present  at  the  hearing 
of  the  petition  by  the  court. 

If  you  have  resided  in  the  State  in  which  petition  is  made  for  at  least  one 
year,  last  past,  but  less  than  five  years,  the  two  witnesses  must  verify  the  en- 
tire period  of  residence  within  said  State,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
five  years  residence  in  some  other  State  must  be  established  at  the  hearing 
by  the  testimony  of  the  same  or  other  witnesses  appearing  in  person,  of  by 
depositions  taken  uuder  section  10  of  the  naturalization  act  of  June  29,  3906. 
The  required  form  for  notice  to  take  depositions  may  be  obtained  -from  the  clerk 
of  court  when  petition  is  filed. 

, , 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Residence  address.) 

, , . r 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Residence  address.) 

Names  of  witnesses  who  will  be  substituted  by  me  if  those  appearing  with 
me  at  the  time  of  filing  my  petition  for  naturalization  are  unable  to  appear 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing: 

(Name.)  (Occupation.)  (Residence  address.) 

(NaiHe.)                                     (Occupation.)                        (Residence  address.) 
Each  of  the  above-named  witnesses  has  known  me  at  least 

years. 

I  herewith  present  my  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States. 


tU.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Division  of  Citizenship  Tralnlng.I 
STIXABUS  OF  THE  NATtlRALIZATIOlf  LAW. 

For  use  of  those  cooperating  with  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  la 
assisting  aliens  desiring  citizenship. 

Prepared  In  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


[TJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Division  of  Citizenship  Tralningf 

Washington.] 

To  the  public-school  instructor  in  citizenship: 

1.  Unscrupulous  persons  are  frequently  exacting  fees  of  aliens  for  aiding 
them  in  filing  their  naturalization  applications,  and  often  misinformation  is- 
given.  As  a  part  of  your  Americanization  work  you  can  help  to  eliminate- 
this  unpatriotic  practice  and  insure  to  the  alien  accurate  advice  and  friendly 
counsel  free  of  cost.  Your  cooperation  in  this  respect  is  urged,  thereby  in- 
creasing interest  in  and  attendance  upon  the  public-school  classes  by  the  appre- 
ciative aliens.  A  synfpathetic  presentation  of  the  subject  of  citizenship  and' 
the  relation  of  the  foreigner  to  our  institutions  will  undoubtedly  instill  in 
him  a  clearer  understanding  of  that  high  estate. 

2.  Practically  every  alien  beyond  the  age  of  18  years  is  desirous  of  becoming 
an  American  citizen.  Many  of  them,  however,  either  through  timidity  or  a 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  procedure,  have  failed  to  take  any  step  in  thl» 
direction. 

3.  For  your  use  In  aiding  the  aliens  there  is  being  mailed  to  you  a  supply 
of  official  forms,  numbered  2213,  2214,  and  2226. 

4.  First,  the  matter  of  filing  their  declarations  of  Intention  ("first  papers") 
should  be  brought  to  their  attention,  and  the  value  of  taking  this  Injtial  step, 
impressed  upon  them.  Form  2213  Is  designed  to  elicit  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  properly  and  expeditiously  prepare  the- 
declaration  of  intention.  After  the  blanks  in  the  form  have  been  filled  in, 
either  with  or  without  your  assistance,  the  alien  should  be  told  to  proceed  in 
person  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  exercising  naturalization  juris- 
diction over  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  clerk  of  court  will  prepare  and 
file  the  declaration.  No  witnesses  need  acconfpany  the  alien  when  he  goes  to- 
make  this  declaration. 
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5.  Forms  2214  and  2226  are  for  use  of  those  aliens  who  have  lived  fully  five 
years  in  the  United  States  and  have  declarations  of  intention  that  are  not  less 
tt"^-^'^  ^°/  ™°'"'*  ^^^"^  '^  y^^'s  °lf^-  I"  all  cases  where  the  alien  arrived  m  the 
United  States  after  June  29,  1906,  he  should  fill  in  form  2226  and  send  it  to 
this  bureau.  He  will  later  be  notified  by  the  bureau  of  the  steps  necessary 
tor  him  to  take  to  file  his  petition  for  naturalization  and  to  secure  his  "  second 
papers."  If  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  or  before  June  29,  1906,  no 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  form  2226,  but  he  should  fill  in  form  2214  and  l:hen 
take,  it  and  his  declaration  of  intention  to  the  office  of  the  chief  naturalization 
examiner  (if  one  is  located  in  your  city)  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  naturalization 
court,  accompanied  by  two  American  citizens  as  witnesses. 

6.  The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  addi- 
tional information  desired  or  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  naturalzation 
examiner  if  one  is  located  in  your  city.  Additional  copies  of  the  fornfs  referred 
to  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

Very   truly,   yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 
Director  of  Citizenship. 

Educational  Summaky. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  serving  as  a  clearing  house  of  education,  experience, 
ideas,  and  ideals  for  tbn  public-school  officers  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  great 
undertaking  of  imparting  the  principles  of  Americanism  to  the  permanent  resi- 
dent foreign  born  of  our  country. 

The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  of  the  bureau,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  May  9,  1918,  authorizing  the  promotion  of  Instruction  and  training  in 
English  and  citizenship  responsibilities  of  applicants  for  naturalization  is  in 
close  touch  with  many  hundreds  of  public-school  systems.  A  summary  of  con- 
clusions reached  by  those  engaged  in  this  work,  helpful  to  educators  newly  co- 
operating with  the  division  in  this  program  and  productive  of  the  best  results,  is 
here  presented. 

I.   FACTS  ESTABLISHED   AUTHOBITATIVKLY  BY  EXPEKIENCE. 

The  teacher. — (a)  The  teacher  should  have  a  real  interest  in  the  foreign 
born,  keen  sympathy,  tact,  and  conviction  that  other  race.s  represent  different, 
not  inferior,  civilizations. 

(6)  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  familiar  with  the  native  language 
of  the  foreign-born  student,  better  results  having  been  obtained  where  the 
teacher  does  not  know  such  language. 

(c)  Many  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  field  have  been  those  who  have  devel- 
oped their  method  from  practical  experience.  Recently  there  have  been  au- 
thoritative teacher-training  normal  courses  established,  where  the  results  of 
experience  have  proved  of  great  value  in  preparing  others  for  this  work. 

(A)  The  best  results  follow  where  the  teachers  are  paid  for  their  services  and 
are  a  part  of  the  local  public-school  system.  The  award  of  credits  toward 
diplomas  has  been  adopted  for  class  instruction  of  foreign  born. 

Division  of  classes. — (a)  The  division  of  classes  should  be  made  on  a  basis  of 
relative  knowledge  of  language,  not  of  nationality,  sex,  or  any  other  distinction. 
The  mingling  of  students  of  various  nationalities  in  one  classroom  in  Itself 
develops  the  atmosphere  of  true  Americanism. 

Attendance. — (a)  The  attendance  problem  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  A  systematic,  magnetic  teacher  will  hold  the  class 
together,  where  one  who  is  not  so  constituted  will  often  fail.  ■  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  back  to  class  the  men  and  women  whose  interest  has  not  .been  maintained. 
iWhere  the  teacher  visits  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  the  maximum  class  at- 
tendance is  maintained. 

Time  and  place  of  classes. — (a)  The  trend  throughout  the  country  is  to  have 
classes  for  foreign-born  adults  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  and  in  any  build- 
ing convenient  for  them. 

Recreation. — (a)  Recreational  features  can  be  made  contributory  to  educa- 
tional work.  These  have  been  most  successful  where  tactfully  organized,  with 
stimulation  of  the  desires  of  the  students  wherever  expressed.  They  have  been 
particularly  successful  when  a  patriotic  center  has  been  established. 
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II.    THE  BUKEATJ'S   IDEAL   OF   A    SYSTEM    OF   EDUCATION    FOB   THE   FOREIGN    BOKN. 

Convenience  of  time  and  place. —  (o)  Class  rooms  open  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  evening  and  at  any  convenient  place  in  every  Ideality. 

Trained  teachers. —  (o)  A  specialized  corps  of  teachers  of  the  foreign  born 
who  give  all  their  time  to  this  vs^ork.  An  Americanization  course  should  be 
added  to  every  teacher-training  class  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  uni- 
versities. 

(6)  At  least  a  portion  of  every  corps  of  teachers  of  the  foreign  born  should 
as  part  of  their  work  visit  in  the  homes  of  the  foreign  born  to  organize  and 
teach  groups  wherever  most  convenient  for  those,  chiefly  women,  who  are  not 
able  to  go  to  the  school  building  for  instruction.  These  teachers  who  do  both 
visiting  teaching  and  class-room  teaching  prove  to  be  strong  forces  for  the  de- 
velopment of  interest  among  the  foreign  born. 

Community  secretaries. —  (a)  Where  possible,  a  community  secretary  should 
be  connected  with  each  school  to  organize  and  develop  neighborly  association 
with  and  among  the  foreign-born  population,  and  bring  its  members  to  the 
classes,  thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher. 

Community  centers. —  {a)  The  community  center,  the  outgrowth  of  the  school 
system,  is  the  best  point  at  which  to  initiate  the  induction  of  the  foreign  born 
into  a  social  community.  An  organizer  of  drama  has  proved  an  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  A  kindergarten  should  care  for  children  too  small  to  be  kept 
at  home,  in  order  that  their  mothers  may  be  free  to  attend  classes. 


[U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,   Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Division  of  CitlzensMp  Train- 
ing,  Wasliington.  ] 

MEANS    FOUND   EFFICACIOUS    IN    SECURING   AND    MAINTAINING   ATTENDANCE    OF   FOE- 
EIQN-BOEN   ADULTS  UPON  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  ENGLISH  AND  CITIZENSHIP  CLASSES. 

I.  The  Federal  Citizenship  Textbook  presented  free  by  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training. 

II.  The  certiticate  of  graduation  presented  to  petitioners  for  naturalization 
and  their  wives  by  the  United  States  and  the  public  schools. 

III.  The  certificate  of  proficiency  presented  to  declarants  and  their  wives 
not  yet  eligible  to  receive  the  certificate  of  graduation. 

IV.  The  certificate  of  recognition  and  approval  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  for  exhibition  in  the  classes. 

V.  Educational  record  cards  of  candidates  for  citizenship  and  their  wives 
furnished  to  public  schools  cooperating  with  this  division  and  sysl^ematically 
used.  These  should  be  sorted  according  to  the  residence- of  the  foreign  born 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  immediately  assigned  to  various  agencies  that 
will  at  once  establish  personal  contact  with  them  and  urge  attendance.  The 
following  have  been  used  in  this  work : 

(a)   Public-school  teachers  who  are  to  conduct  classes. 
(6)  Adult  foreigners  already  attending  school. 

(c)  Public-school  pupils  who  are  children  of  the  foreign  born. 

(d)  Very  carefully  selected  and  tactful  volunteer  visitors  previously  in- 
structed by  those  accustomed  to  association  with  foreigners. 

(e)  Managers  and  welfare  workers  in  industrial  plants. 

(f)  Labor  unions. 

(g)  Women's  organizations. 

(ft)  T.  M.  C.,A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  K.  of  C,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  similar  organizations, 
(i)   Keligious  organizations. 
(/)  Police  and  other  city  departments, 
(fc)  Racial  societies. 
(I)  Fraternal  organizations, 
(m)  Civic  and  patriotic  organizations. 

VI.  Letters  of  invitation  from  the  Federal  Government  to  candidates  for 
citizenship  and  their  wives,  supplemented  by  personal  letters  written  by  the 
school  authorities. 

(a)  Boy  Scouts  may  be  called  upon  by  superintendents  of  schools  to  deliver 
these  letters  personally. 
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VII.  Other  available  sources  of  publicity,  including : 

(a)   Bureau  of  Naturalization  posters  announcing  the  classes.' 

( 6 )   Classes  advertised  at  mass  meetings  for  patriotic  or  civic  purposes. 

(c)  Noonday  meetings  in  Industrial  plants. 

(d)  Status  cards  In  industrial  plants. 

(e)  Slips  in  pay  envelopes. 

if)  Notices  given  out  by  the  pastors  of  the  various  foreign  nationalities. 
iff)  Notices  in  the  local  press  emphasizing  the  fact  that  textbooks  and  tuition 
are  free. 

(h)  Advertising  classes  through  school  children. 

(i)  Announcement  of  classes  on  moving  picture  screens. 

VIII.  Organization  and  supervision : 

(0)  Establishment  of  both  day  and  evening  classes. 

(6)  Location  of  classes,  based  on  need  and  convenience  of  foreign  born; 
school,  factory,  club,  hall,  home,  library,  church  basement,  any  other:place. 

(c)  Full  time  instead  of  regular  day  teachers;  especially  trained  teachers 
when  possible. 

(d)  Teachers'  meetings  for  discussion  of  methods  and  progress  of  classes. 

(e)  Kindergarten  for  children,  so  that  mothers  may  attend  classes. 
(/)  Organization  of  Americanization  committees. 

iff)   Students'  advisory  council  in  running  schools. 

(ft)  Direct  supervision  by  superintendent  of  schools  or  special  director  of 
evening  schools  and  of  Americanization  who  is  in  personal  contact  with  the 
students. 

(i)  Teachers  paid  by  industrial  plant,  school  board  furnishing  building,  sup- 
plies, janitor  service,  and  supervision. 

(/)  Maintenance  of  bureau  of  Information  in  each  school  to  help  students  in 
emergencies. 

(fc)  Cooperation  of  school  nurse  and  truant  officer. 

(1)  Rivalry  between  schools  for  attendance  records. 
(m)  Conveyance  to  bring  students  to  classes. 

(n)  Personal  visits  by  teachers,  or  letters  or  reply  postal  cards  written  when 
a  student  misses  several  successive  nights. 

(o)   Certificates  and  medals  for  attendance  and  proficiency. 

(p)  Prizes  for  best  answer  to  "  How  can  I  become  a  better  citizen  of  (name 
of  city)  and  of  the  United  States  of  America?" 

(q)  Classes  in  domestic  science  for  women. 

(r)  Boolilieeping  classes. 

(s)   Special  classes  In  civics. 

it)  Careful  grading. 

(m)  Talks  to  students  by  naturalized  citizens,  professional  and  business  men. 

iv)  Citizenship  laboratory:  Treat  the  class  as  a  body  of  voters,  and  have 
them  elect  city,  county,  and  State  officials. 

(w)  Call  the  class  a  club,  to  get  away  from  school  idea.  Have  club  officers 
keep  attendance  record  and  make  reports.    Have  a  mock  citizenship  court. 

IX.  Classroom  suggestions : 

(a)   Carefully  planned  definite  work  for  each  session. 
(6)  Work  made  attractive  and  practical. 

(c)   Special  assistance  In  filling  out  applications  for  citizenship  papers. 
id)  Easy  text  for  beginners.     (Part  I  of  Revised  Federal  Textbook  and 
IHauual.) 

(e)  Supplementary  reading  material. 

(f)  Spelling  contests. 

iff)  Questions  on  government  and  history,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  for 
discussion. 

(ft)  Special  vocabularies  for  workmen  In  various  trades  and  Industrial  pur- 
suits (furnished  by  Division  of  Citizenship  Training). 

X.  Civic  aids : 

(a)  Cooperation  of  local  organizations  (see  V). 

(&)  Cooperation  of  public-spirited  officials. 

(c)  Cooperation  of  clerk  of  naturalization  court. 

id)  Higher  qualifications  required  by  courts. 

(e)  Approval  by  natui'allzation  court  of  school  work. 

(V)  Funds  specifically  provided  for  these  classes. 

XI.  Industrial  aids : 

(a)  Cooperation  of  managers  and  foremen  of  Industrial  concerns. 
•    (6)  School  attendance  encouraged  by  employers. 
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(c)  School  attendance  encouraged  by  labor,  organizations. 

(d)  School  canvass  of  employees  in  industry  to  ascertain  those  of  foreign 
birth. 

(e)  Use  of  cards  furnished  by  the  public  schools  'or  this  division  in  register- 
ing foreign-bom  employees  in  industrial  concerns  for  school  attendance. 

(f)  Employees  given  time  for  instruction  in  public  schools  with  full  or  part 
time  pay.  ., 

(g)  Weekly  school  attendance  kept  by  foreman;  student  given  card  each 
school  session  for  delivery  to  foremen. 

(h)  Payment  by  industrial  concerns  of  naturalization  fees  of  its  employees, 
of  transportation  to  naturalization  court,  and  for  time  consumed. 

(i)  Visits  to  school  classes  by  employers. 

(j)   Special  talks  in  industrial  concerns  to  stimulate  interest  in  classes. 

(7c)  Facilitating  filing  of  naturalization  papers  of  employees  in  industrial  con- 
cerns and  use  of  the  division's  status  card,  blank  naturalization  forms,  and 
Syllabus  of  the  Naturalization  Law. 

XII.  Sociability: 

(a)   Social  hour  after  class. 

(6)  Entertainment  in  American  homes  at  Christmas,  Easter,  holidays,  and 
at  other  times  by  teachers. 

(c)  Public  celebrations  and  receptions  for  new  citizens,  under  auspices  of 
Americanization  committees  and  chambers  of  commerce,  women's  and  other 
organizations.  Public  presentation,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  of  declarations 
of  intention,  of  certificates  of  graduation,  naturalization  certificates,  and  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency. 

(d)  Illustrated  lectures. 

(e)  Motion  pictures. 

(f)  Entertainments  and  exhibits  by  different  nationality  groups. 

(g)  Concerts — (1)  Singing;  (2)  organization  of  bands  or  orchestras;  (3) 
use  of  talking  machines. 

(ft)   Dramatic  clubs. 

(i)  Patriotic  rallies. 

(})  Friendly  contests  of  various  kinds  between  men  and  women. 

(fc)   Refreshments  provided  by  student  body  at  different  occasions  mentioned. 


[U.   S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Division  of   Citizenship   Train- 
ing, Washington.] 

SXTOGESTIOUe   FOE  RAISING  FUNDS  FOB  ORGANIZING   OR    MAINTAINING  PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH    AND    CITIZENSHIP   CLASSES   FOR   THE   FOREIGN   BORN. 

1.  Entertainments  by  the  foreign  born ;   admission  fee  charged, 
(o)  Pageants  depicting  national  life. 

(b)  A  "Nationalities  Bazaar" — Booths  representing  different  nations  and 
selling  articles  peculiar  to  each  country. 

(c)  Folk  dances — Costumes  representing  different  nations;  prizes  for  most 
attractive  costumes. 

(d)  Auction  sale  of  donated  dolls  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  foreign  lands, 
conducted  in  connection  with  musical  or  other  entertainment  given  to  both 
native  and  foreign  born. 

(e)  Exhibit  of  characteristic  foreign  foods  and  handiwork,  in  connection 
with  social  settlement  work. 

2.  Benefit  performances  by  local  amusement  houses. 

3.  Subscriptions  from  public-spirited  citizens,  chambers  of  commerce,  civic 
organizations,  fraternal  orders,  women's  clubs,  and  others. 

4.  Proceeds  from  bazaars,  food  sales,  and  entertainments  given  by  public- 
Kspirited  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  community  in  the 
needs  of  the  foreign  born. 

5.  Per  cent  of  proceeds  from  lecture  courses.  • 

6.  May  Day  festival  and  other  entertainments  by  public-school  children  of  the 
foreign  districts. 

7.  Ice-cream  socials. 

8.  Regular  monthly  contributions  from  philanthropic  societies. 
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9.  Tag  day  for  good  citizenship ;  tags  sold  by  volunteers. 

10.  Appeal  through  newspapers  for  contributions,  the  names  of  the  contribu- 
tors and  the  amounts  to  be  published. 

11.  Funds  from  one  evening's  entertainment  contributed  by  glee  and  dra- 
matic clubs. 

12.  Contributions  from  industrial  concerns;  appeal  based  on  increased  effi- 
ciency and  economic  value  to  industry  of  English-speaking  employees,  stabiliz- 
ing labor,  and  reducing  turnover. 

13.  Subscriptions  taken  at  mass  meetings  addressed  by  prominent  members  of 
racial  groups  and  citizens. 

14.  Duplication,  by  individuals  or  groups,  of  funds  set  aside  by  Board  of 
Education  for  Americanization  work. 

Spirited  speeches  on  American  citizenship  privileges  and  advantages  by 
public  speakers,  both  men  and  women,  should  be  a  part  of  every  campaign  to 
raise  these  funds.  An  opportunity  should  be  offered  at  fitting  times  for  all  who 
desire  to  file  their  applications  to  become  citizens. 


V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

teachee's  manual. 

Arranged  for  the  guidance  of  the  public-school  teachers  of  the  United  States 

for  use  with  the  Student's  Textbook  to  create  a  standard  course  of  instruction 

for  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Compiled  from  material  submitted  by  the  State  public  schools  to  the  Bureau 

of  Naturalization. 
Prepared  by  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 
student's  textbook. 
A  standard  course  of  instruction  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  for  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 
Compiled  from  material  submitted  by  the  State  public  schools  to  the  Bureau 

of  Naturalization. 
Prepared  by  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 


[Form  Nat.  Ed.  1.    XJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  ot  Naturalization.] 
Naturalization  Educational  Record. 


(City.) 


(Name  of  school.) 

Name Age 

Residence . . , Arrived  in  U.  S 

Occupation Nationality Decln.  of  Int 

SCHOOL  RECORD. 

Date  of  school  entrance :  Length  of  attendance : 

1st  year 1st  year nights 

2d  year 2d  year nights 

Name  of  wife 

150116— 1^ 11 
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EDtTC.ATIONAL  BATING   OF   DECLARANT. 


At  entrance : 

Illiterate : Yes 

No 
Reads  in  native  language Yes 

No 
Writes  in  native  language Yes 

No 


Speaks  English. 

(See  note.) 
Reads  English. 

(See  note.) 
Writes  English. 

(See  note). 

At 
entrance. 

End  of 
1st  year. 

.  End  of 
2d  year. 

i 1 

Previous  education 

Note.— Show  Well=W.,  Pair=F.,  Poor=P.,  Noiie=N. 


[Form  Nat.  Ed.  2.    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Natdralization.] 
Natukalization  Educational  Record. 


(City.) 


Name. 


(Name  of  school.) 
Age 


Eesidence. 


Occupation Nationality Petition 

school  rboord. 

Date  of  school  entrance:  Length  of  attendance: 

Ist  year let  year nights 

2d  year 2d  year nights 

Name  of  wife 

EDUCATIONAL   RATING.  OF  PETITIONER. 


At  entrance — 

Illiterate Yes 

No 
Reads  in  native  language Yes 

No 
Writes  In  native  language Yes 

No 


Spealrs  English. 

(See  note.) 
Reads  English. 

(See  note.) 
Writes  EngUsh. 

(See  note.) 

At 
entrance. 

End  of 
1st  year. 

End  of 
2d  year. 

Previous  education 

Note.— Show  Well=W.,  Pair=F.,  Poor=P.,  None=N. 
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[Fof  m  Nat.  Ed.  3.    IT.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,] 

Natitralizatmn  Educational  Record. 

wife  or  candidate  for  citizenship. 
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(City.) 


(Name  of  school.) 

Name  of  wife Age 

Reiridence Nationality. 

Name  of  husband Declaration  of  Int 

Date  of' husband's — 

Declaration  of  Int 

or 
Petition  for  Natzn 


Date  of  school  entrance: 

1st  year 

2d  year 


SCHOOL   RECORD. 

Length  of  attendance: 

Ist  year ,. night 

2d  year nights 

EDtCATIONAL   RATING. 


At  entrance- 
Illiterate Yes 

No 
Reads  in  native  language Yes 

No 
Writes  in  native  language Yes 

No 


Pre\  ious  education 

Note.— Show  Well  =^19.,  Fair=F.,  Poor=P.,  None=N. 


Speaks  English. 

(See  note.) 
Reads  English. 

(See  note.) 
Writes  English. 

(See  note). 

At 
entrance. 

End  of 
1st  year. 

End  of 
2d  year. 

- 

[Form  Nat.  Ed.  4.    V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization.] 

Naturalization  Educational  Record — Certificate  of  Transfer. 

[This  card  is  to  be  given  to  pupil  upon  removal  to  another  school  jurisdiction  for  enrollment  puposes.] 


(City.) 


(Name  of  school.) 
Name Age 


Residence  at  enrollment Nationality 

Occupation u Date  of 

Name  of  wife -. 


Declaration  of  Intention 

or 
Petition  for  Naturalization. 
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SCHOOL   EECOED. 


Date  of  school  entrance Length  of  attendance nights 


At  entrance- 
Illiterate  

Reads  in  native  language. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


Studies  pursued. 

Eatings. 

Writes  in  native  language jjj^ 

Note.— Key  to  ratings:  Excellent=E.,  Good=Ct.,  Fair=F.,  Poor=P. 
I  certify  the  forgoing  to  be  correct  as  shown  by  the  school  records  of  this  jurisdiction 


Date. 


(Superintendent,  Principal,  or  Teacher.) 


Record  of  Attendance. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

_ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

-- 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

,n 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

No.  Evenings. 

17  .o 

Pres. 

Abs. 

.191... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

" 

Promoted  t 

).. 

.. 

Pe 

re 

snt 

ol 

A 

tt. 

.. 

. 

To 

tal 

s. 

.. 

.. 

Teacher. 


191... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

■■ 

., 

.. 

■■ 

re 

icl 

er 

-- 

Symbols:  "A,"  admitted;  "D,"  discharged;  "N,"  notice  to  employer;  "T,"  transferred.  When  pupil 
is  discharged  this  card  should  be  sent  to  principal.  When  pupil  is  transferred  it  should  (with  prineipsfls' 
approval)  be  sent  to  new  teacher,  except  upon  removal  from  city.  No  pupil  should  be  admitted,  dis- 
charged, or  transferred  without  principal's  approval. 


[Card  in  use  by  industrial  concerns.] 

Name Check  No 

Date  of  Declaration ^ 

Do  you  wish  to  complete  your  naturalization? 1 

If  "  Yes,"  give  date  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  ( 

; )  and  date  you  began  your  residence 

In  this  State  ( ). 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training — Bureau  of  Naturalization. 
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[Poster.] 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  and  the  United  States  Government  are  helping 
our  foreign-born  friends  who  are  applicants  for  American  citizenship  to  learn 
our  language  and  about  our  Government  in  preparation  for  good'  citizenship. 
The  Government  furnishes  free  textbooks. 
Enroll  now. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
RicHD.  K.  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  NaturaUzation. 


In  this  way  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  the 
names  of  these  foreigners.  We  furnish  them  on  individual  cards, 
one  card  for  the  declarant  and  one  for  his  wife,  and  usually  have 
transfer  cards  giving  the  town  where  he  is  attending  school,  so  that 
when  he  goes  from  one  community  to  another  he  may  be  admitted  to 
school  advantages  in  whatever  place  he  goes.  We  have  these  cards 
in  colors  arranged  so  that  they  are  readily  distinguished.  They  are 
used  quite  generally  now  in  over  2,000  communities. 

That  is  particularly  so  in  the  lesser-sized  communities.  In  such  a 
place  as  New  York  the  number  of  applicants  for  citizenship  was  so 
great  that  in  the  first  years  of  this  undertaking  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  part  of  the  work  of  interesting 
these  individual  applicants  for  citizenship.  There  were  too  many  or 
them  for  the  school  machinery.  But  in  Chicago  we  furnish  them 
regularly  and  have  done  so  every  year,  and  at  the  special,  urgent 
request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  night  schools  in  charge  of  this 
citizenship  education. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  section  4  should  contain,  or  there 
should  be  placed  in  the  bill,  a  provision  requiring  registration  ?  Do 
you  not  think  it  ought  to  go  with  that?  That  is,  the  bill  which  is  to 
be  framed  by  this  committee  requiring  registration  would  be  not 
only  for  registration,  but  for  the  education  of  the  alien. 

Mr._  Ceist.  I  have  never  thought  very  mucl^'  about  the  proposal 
to  register.  At  first  blush  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  inexpedient  and 
unwise  to  undertake.  However,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
it  feels  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done  as  a  means  for  raising  funds  throughout  the  country.    ' 

Mr.  Weltt.  Mr.  Crist,  do  you  not  think  we  have  the  machinery 
now  in  our  country,  as  provided  by  section  3  of  the  naturalization 
laws?  Every  county  has  a  clerk  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
naturalize  these  aliens,  and  since  they  have  jurisdiction  to  natural- 
ize these  aliens  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner  to  register 
there  at  the  time  he  moves  into  that  community. 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mechanical  difiiculty  in  the 
way  of  registration  of  the  alien  at  these  courts  which  are  exercising 
naturalization  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  machinery  is  undoubtedly  there  in  almost  its 
entirety,  but  it  would  require  a  large  governmental  force  to  ac- 
complish registration. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  under  the  laws  of  the  various  States,  are  required  to  reg- 
ister before  they  can  vote.  If  they  place  that  burden  upon  them- 
selves why  should  we  not  require  the  alien  to  register?  And  why 
should  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to  registering, 
so  we  will  know  where  he  is,  and  he  will  know  that  we  know  where 
he  is? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  objection,  in  my  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  public  affairs.  We  are  confronted  with  a  lot  of  unknown 
problems  that  have  not  been  worked  out  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
The  alien  constitutes  the  backbone  of  our  industrial  well-being. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country  are  of  foreign  birth.  They  are  now  on  their  way  back 
home  in  large  numbers.    The  departures  from-  the  ports  are  great. 

Mr.  Welty.  Why  are  they  now  on  their  way  back  home? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  they  are  going 
back.  Some  of  them  desire  to  go  back  home  and  take  care  of  their 
affairs,  and  find  members  of  their  family  whom  they  have  not  heard 
from  for  years.  Then  there  is  the  feeling  that  they  have  had  stirred 
up  in  their  minds  by  those  who  are  fomenting  unrest  that  they  are 
being  badly  imposed  upon  here,  and  that  they  would  be  better  off 
in  their  own  country.  One  or  two  foreign  countries  are,  I  am 
informed  by  reports  coming  in  from  our  field  men,  sending  litera- 
ture— at  least,  indirectly  doing  so — ^that  is  intended  to  stimulate 
strong  sentimental  regard  for  home  land,  even  though  on  the  face 
of  it  there  ia  applause  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Welty.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  not  require  these  aliens  to 
register,  because  they  might  return  to  their  home  country  on  account 
of  that  burden  placed  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  If  they  are  required  to  register,  I  feel  firmly  convinced 
that  that  action  will  be  laid  hold  of  by  these  agitators  for  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government,  to  create  a  further  element  of  unrest  in 
the  minds  of  these  foreign-born  workers.  They  are  mere  tools.  They 
are  shut  off  from  us — know  nothing  about  us.  They  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  painful  experiences  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, notably  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
on  account  of  the  draft.  Their  sons  were  taken  from  them.  They  did 
not  know  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  did  not  take  any  sons  of  aliens,, did  we? 

Mr.  Crist.  Wetook  123,000  in  the  first  draft,  76,000  of  whom  had 
not  taken  out  their  first  papers.  That  is  the  report  of  Gen.  Crowder, 
as  it  was  read  here  yesterday,  which  he  submitted  during  December, 
1917. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  could  it  be  possible  to  assimilate  that  class  of 
people,  unless  we  do  that  through  our  schools  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  no  other  way,  I  think,  by  which  it  can  be  done 
than  through  the  public  schools.  I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  to  the 
committee  that  the  schools  have  completely  taken  hold  of  this  work, 
and  that  through  their  agency  and  their  influence  they  are  Ameri- 
canizing these  people.  Registration  will  add  nothing  to  their  con- 
trol of,  and  their  contact  with,  and  their  influence  over  these  people. 
Eegistration  would  lessen  aU  of  this  and  estrange  the  foreign  born. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  thought  of  registration 
that  will  meet  or  ameliorate  the  condition  of vthe  foreigner,  or  better 
his  relationship  with  this  country.  I  think  it  does  mean  that  we 
would  be  adopting  methods  with  which  they  are  wholly  familiar,  but 
from  which  system  they  have  been  separated  ever  since  they  have 
been  in  this  country. 

It  would  mean  the  counterpart  of  the  systems  that  prevailed  in 
Eussia  and  in  Germany  before  these  people  came  here,  and  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  even  in 
France,  where  passports  are  required  of  people.  We  are  putting  our 
country  on  a  par  with  that  phase  of  the  European  governments  in 
the  undertaking  of  registration. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes;  but  do  you  not  find  among  the  aliens  a  large 
number  who  have  absolutely  no  conception  of  what  liberty  means  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  do,  and  I  can  bring  to  the  committee,  and  I  propose  to 
do  it,  evidence  of  foreign-born  people  wholly  illiterate,  who  knew 
nothing  about  their  own  tongue  and  nothing  about  our  tongue,  who 
have  evidenced  a  conception  of  liberty  such  as  any  person  in  this  room 
might  be  well  proud  of  expressing.  The  expressions  come  from 
men  and  women  who  are  in  these  classes  for  English  and  American 
citizenship  which  we  have  been  having  the  communities  organize  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years. 

When  you  consider  that  five  years  ago,  in  over  2,000  communities 
they  knew  nothing  whatsoever  of  teaching  native  adults,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  teaching  foreigners,  and  consider  that  to-day  in  over  2,280 
communities  they  have  undertaken  that  work,  and  have  undertaken 
it  without  any  State  appropriation  of  funds,  you  will  see  that  the 
local  communities  realize  the  responsibility  in  a  way  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  realizing  it  before. 

"i  will  be  able  also  to  show  the  committee  that  in  these  classes,  in 
the  first  166  reports  received  during  this  last  year,  beyond  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  the  statistics,  in  these  166  com- 
munities are  about  780  classes  where  people  of  all  ages,  from  18'  years 
up  to  over  60,  men  and  women  over  60  years  of  age,  with  77  nationali- 
ties represented,  have  been  studying  and  learning  our  tongue.  And 
the  nationality  that  was  fourth  in  percentage  in  actual  numbers  was 
American.  In  other  words,  the  native-born  American  illiterate  adult 
has,  for  the  first  time,  had  provided  the  means  by  which /he  could  go 
to  school  and  not  have  to  go  to  school  with  children.  The  adult 
illiterate  American  who  wanted  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  his 
youth  that  interfered  with  his  education  was  obliged  to  have  that 
ambition  very  strongly  in  his  mind  and  then  in  addition  to  that  a 
courage  strong  enough  for  a  grown-up  man  to  disclose  his  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  and  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  children  in  a 
classroom  with  children,  whether  day  or  night. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Why  not  conduct  those  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  sovereign  States?  Why  not. let  them  conduct  the  schools,  and  let 
them  issue  certificates  to  these  aliens  after  they  graduate  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  They  should  not  be  conducted  in  any  other  way,  in  my 
judgment,  and  that  is  the  way  they  are  now  being  conducted  under 
our  stimulative  efforts. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Yes;  but  you  said  a  moment  ago  they  were  being 
conducted  without  one  cent  of  expense  on  the  part  of  the  local  school 
boards. 

Mr.  Ckist.  No  ;  I  said  they  were  being  conducted,  notwithstanding 
there  were  no  State  appropriations  made  expressly  for  them.  The 
community  in  each  instance  has  been  aroused  to  its  civic  responsi- 
bility through  our  activities,  and  has-  realized  it,  and  has  organized 
the  citizenship  classes  for  the  adult  illiterates. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Here  is  the  trouble,  that  those  matters  are  done  as  a 
matter  of 'charity. 

Mr.  Crist.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Weltt.  By  those  people  who  were  interested  for  the  time 
being.  The  boards  of  education  of  the  several  States  Ihave  no  funds 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cbist.  The  boards  of  education  of  the  States  'do  not  have. 
The  boards  of  education  of  the  States,  as  a  general  proposition,  bear 
no  relationship,  excepting  that  of  mere  supervision,! to  the  boards  of 
education  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  the  State.  I  say  "  boards  of  edu- 
cation of  the  towns  or  cities  of  the  States,"  as  a  general  term.  Some- 
times it  is  a  mere  principal  of  the  school  who  runs  the  public  schools 
in  the  town.  In  others  they  have  >  a  well-defined  organization,  con- 
sisting of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  an  assistant  superintendent, 
or  several  assistant  superintendents,  supervising  principals  who  have 
jurisdiction  over  various  parts  'of  the  city,  and  who  report  on  their 
work  to  the  superintendent.  Under  the  supervising  principals  are 
the  teachers  of  the  various  schools.  In  addition  to  that  they  have 
the  supervising  principal 'for  the  district,  and  there  is  a  supervising 
principal  for  the  school  building,  who  are  subordinate  to  the  super- 
vising principal  for  the  district.  My  use  of  the  term  "boards  of 
education"  is  inapplicable  in  all  cases,  because  in  many  communities 
they  have  no  boards  of  education.  We  have  a  board  of  education 
here,  and  have  a  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  administrative 
machinery  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  those  cases,  the  teachers  simply  do  that  as  a  matter 
of  civic  pride. 

Mr.  Crist.  Exactly 'so.  In  every  case  where  we  have  gone  to  the 
community,  the  school  authorities  of  the  community,  where  they  had 
no  organization  of  night  classes  for  adults,  have  at  first  thrown 
themselves  into  the  work  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  think  those  teachers  should  bear  all  that 
burden  without  any  extra  compensation,  the  burden  of  teaching  these 
people  ? 

Mr.^  Crist.  No  ;  I  do  not,  and  it  is  not  done  that  way.  It  is  only 
done  at  the  outset  where  the  work  is  launched.  When  our  examiners 
have  had  time  to  go  to  towns  to  promote  the  organization  of  these 
classes  they  have  invariably  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, and  the  volunteering  of  all  kinds  of  teachers,  so  that  there  has 
been  almost '  universally  an  oversupply  of  volunteer  teachers  for  the 
classes  at  the  outset.  As  this  work  has  developed,  and  in  some  cases 
it  has  developed  in  days  or  weeks,  funds  were  made  available  in 
various  ways. 

Mr.  Weltt.  By  making  collections,  and  depending  upon  the 
people. 
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Mr.  Ceist.  In  the  first  instances,  where  there  were  no  provision 
for  funds  for  that  kind  of  work,  they  have  gone  out  and  solicited 
and  obtained  funds  to  inaugurate  this  work.  Invariably,  within  the 
course  of  the  first  year  the  school  authorities  have  increased  their 
budgets,  or  made  provision  for  allotments  out  of  their  budgets  of 
funds  for  continuing  this  work,  which  was  originally  started  by 
voluntary  action. ' 

Mr.  Weltt.  If  we  had  a  Federal  fund  that  could  be  sent  out  to 
the  local  schools,  do  you  not  think  that  would  stimulate  those  local 
boards  of  education  to  duplicate  that  fund,  or  probably  put  two  or 
three  times  more  into  that  territory  for  the  purpose. of  educating 
those  people,  if  they  realized  the  Federal  Government  was  inter- 
ested ?    We  have  no  law,  you  see. 

Mr.  Ceist.  We  have  a  law  now  that  this  committee  brought  out 
authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  conduct  that  work. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  you  are  very  limited.  You  really  have  no  au- 
thority.   You  have  advisory  authority,  and  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Ceist.  That  has  proved  to  be  sufficient  to  this  extent,  that  in 
1915  there  were  probably  35  communities  devoting  their  attention 
to  this  work,  and  new  there  are  over  2,280.  I  said  2,250  a  short  time 
ago,  but  the  report  submitted  here  a  few  days  ago  shows  an  addition 
of  some  35  or  38  communities  during  September,  1919. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Could  you  not  require  every  alien  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this 
country  and  its  geography  and  its  government  before  they  become 
citizens  of  this  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  We  could,  and  we  do.  That  is  being  required  under  the 
law  now. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  able  to  speak  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  able  to  write,  to  the  extent 
of  writing  their  name. 

Mr.  Weltt.  What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Section  4.  They  must  sign  the  petition  in  their  own 
handwriting. 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  may  sign  it  in  any  foreign  language,  though, 
may  they  not? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Any  language.  They  must  also  speak  the  English 
language.  They  must  also  be  able  to  manifest  an  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  means,  or 
has  meant  in  the  past,  that  almost  any  kind  of  evidence  was  accept- 
able to  the  court.  With  the  organization  of  the  public  schools,  how- 
ever, the  courts  are  directing  the  deficient  petitioners  to  go  to  the 
schools  and  deferring  their  admission  to  citizenship  until  they  are 
qualified.  Therefore,  as  this  work  develops  and  the  classes  are  or- 
ganized, the  natural  result  is  a  requirement  upon  them,  just  as  em- 
phatic and  definite  as  though  the  law  itself  provided  it  and  said  they 
must  be  qualified  up  to  whatever  standard  you  want  to  make.  The 
courts  make  these  requirements.  The  judges  are  American  citizens. 
They  will  not  allow  people  to  come  into  citizenship  just  because  they 
appear  in  court.  They  were  compelled  to  do  so  before  this  educa- 
tional machinery  was  erected  at  our  insistence. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  know ;  but  the  present  law  only  requires  an  alien  to 
be  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 
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Mr.  Crist.  It  also  requires  them  to  evidence  some  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Where  is  that  law?  Will  you  read  that  law?  You 
«aid  it  was  in  section  4. 

Mr.  Crist.  On  page  6,  subdivision  4,  it  reads  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  any 
alien  to  citizenship  that  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  he 
has  resided  continTiously  within  the  United  States  five  years  at  least,  and 
within  such  State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year 
at  least,  and  that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  success  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Is  that  the  only  provision  that  the  law  requires  a  man 
to  accept  in  order  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  the  only  provision  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  both  the  Federal  and  State,  need  to  require  these  men  to  go  to 
school.  I  have  copies  of  orders  of  the  court  not  only  requiring  these 
men  to  go  to  school  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  but  on  account  of 
the. ignorance  of  their  wives;  they,  too,  are  similarly  directed. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  know ;  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  binding  upon 
a  court  to  refuse  citizenship  to  anyone  who  is  'unable  to  write  the 
English  language  or  who  has  gained  no  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  this  country  or  who  does  not  know  anything  about  its  geography 
or  its  Government.  In  other  words,  all,  he  is  required  to  do  is  to  be 
able  to  speak  a  few  words  in  English,  and  if  he  says  in  those  words 
he  is  "  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  success  of  the  same," 
nothing  further  is  required  of  him. 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  no  language  of  law  that  the  courts  have  ever 
needed  to  enable  them  to  see  that  a  man  can  not  be  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  if  he  does  not 
know  what  the  Constitution  is,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  America,  if  he  does  not  know  what  American  institutions 
are.  If  he  is  shut  off  from  all  of  these  things  by  his  lack  of  under- 
standing our  language,  the  courts  have  needed  no  mandate  of  law  to 
discontinue  the  hearings  and  to  order  the  alien  to  go  to  school  when- 
ever the  classes  have  been  organized.  They  have  done  so  because 
they  are  patriotic  American  citizens  properly  interpreting  that  pro- 
vision of  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Suppose  he  were  to  appeal  that  case.  He  can  be 
naturalized  according  to  the  law  of  our  land,  and  has  rights  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Crist.  He  has  only  the  rights  of  an  alien,  and  in  that  case  has 
no  rights  outside  of  what  the  law  gives  him,  to  appear  in  court  with 
two  witness  to  evidence  his  admissibility  to  citizenship.  The  court's 
ruling  is  generally  final  there  on  any  finding  of  fact,  and  whether  he 
may  or  may  not  have  a  right  of  appeal  the  alien  goes  to  school  and 
goes  in  thousands.  We  have  evidence  of  over  100,000  going  to  school 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Why  should  you  leave  that  in  the  discretion  of  a 
court  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Because  the  courts  of  the  land  administer  the  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  know;  but  the  courts  observe  the  law  and  must  be 
guided  by  the  law,  as  well  as  those  who  come  to  have  the  law  admin- 
istered before  them. 
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Mr.  Ckist.  If  there  is  any  other  language  that  the  committee  would 
feel,  in  its  wisdom,  should  go  into  any  proposed  legislation  that 
would  emphasize  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  it  is  now  construed 
to  be  by  the  courts,  I  see  no  objection  to  it,  except  that  it  would  un- 
doubtedly prevent  any  court  from  exercising  as  wide  a  latitude  of 
■discretion  as  they  now  exercise. 

Mr.  Weltt.  All  these  matters  are  left  within  the  discretion  of  each 
individual  court. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  courts  are  authority 

Mr.  "Welty.  Unto  themselves. 

Mr.  Crist.  Unto  themselves  governed  by  this  Federal  statute. 

.Mr.  Welty.  "When  they  want  to  send  a  man  to  school,  they  have  a 
right  to  send  him  to  school,  because  he  is  an  alien. 

Mr.  Ckist.  The  courts  regard  the  objection  of  the  Government  to 
the  admission  of  a  man  to  citizenship  on  account  of  his  ignorance. 
They  do  not  overrule  that  objection  by  the  Government,  but  instead 
■direct  the  aliens  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes ;  and  that  discretion  is  a  command.  Why  should 
that  alien  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  that  judge  has  not  only  the 
power  to  execute  a  Jaw  but  to  execute  his  will  and  that  will  to  become 
.a  law  ?  A  man  who  comes  from  Eussia  surely  finds  upon  the  b^ich 
here  a  czar.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judge  poiats  him  to  a 
law  passed  by  another  body  of  this  Government,  and  then  the  judge 
tells  him,  "I  am  subject  to  that  and  so  are  you,"  the  alien  then  is 
satisfied  that  the  judge  is  not  a  czar. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  never  found  the  attitude  of  the  aliens  to  be  that 
-a.  court  is  a  czar.  The  court  in  administering  the  law  and  in  giving 
the  order  for  the  aliens  to  go  to  school,  bases  it  upon  the  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  only  law  we  have  is  that  he  be  able  to  speak  a 
few  words  in  the  English  slanguage.     That  is  all  we  have. 

Mr.  Box.  It  says  he  must  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  judge  with  common  sense  must  know  he  must  know 
something  about  the  Constitution  in  order  to  be  attached  to  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  WiELiTT.  He  could  express  that  in  other  language. 

Mr.  Crist.  No. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  have  tried  to  express  ideas  of  this  Government 
on  coming  into  court  and  undertaking  to  express  themselves  in  Eng- 
lish and  utterly  and  completely  failed.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
learn  Americanism,  and  that  is  to  go  into  an  American  atmosphere 
and  create  that  thought  in  the  mind.  '  They  can  not  interpret  their 
learning  in  the  home  country  through  our  language.  They  can  not 
interpret  our  institutions  and  life  in  their  own  language.  They  may 
start  that  way,  but  they  must  eventually  come  to  the  expression  of 
our  ideals  through  our  tongue. 

Mr.  Welty.  Why  should  we  not  write  those  things  into  our  laws 
so  that  they  will  be  uniform  all  over  the  United  States  and  all  our 
judges  follow  them  ? 

Mr.  Ckist.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  I  say  if,  in  its  wis- 
dom, the  committee  desires  .to  do  that,  it  will  make  it  more  em- 
phatic. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  in  addition  to  having  that  law  then 
the  judge  could  follow  the  thought  and  expression  of  Congress  in 
matters  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  courts  have  interpreted  those  expressions  of  Con- 
gress in  the  manner  in  which  I  stated. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  one  court  will  interpret  it  one  way,  and  another 
court  in  another  way.  One  court  will  be  extremely  strict  in  its 
interpretation  and  follow  the  law  literally,  and  another  court  will 
not.  There  is  absolutely  no  law  upon  the  statute  books,  excepting 
that  provision  in  section  4,  which  provides  that  he  must  be  able 
to  read  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Wilson.  .  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rulings  of  the  court  have 
been  quite  uniform  on  that,  and  it  has  worked  admirably  well? 

Mr.  Ceist.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  talking  about  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You 
might  say  the  court  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  man  has  a 
good  moral  character,  and  then  you  might  contend  we  must  write 
a-  provision  in  the  law  to  tell  the  court  what  constitutes  a  good  moral 
character. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  reference  to  the  prevailing  construction  of  this 
part  of  the  law,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  an  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  of  October  20,  1919: 

NEW    CITIZENS    OF    HIGHEST    TYPE CLASS    ADMITTED    LAST    WEEK    WAS    WELL    IN- 

FOKMED  ON   UNITED   STATES   PRINCIPLES — MANY  OF  THEM  GERMANS — THOSE   WHO 
REGISTERED   WITH  BERLIN"   CONSUL   MUST    START  AGAIN. 

All  records  for  tlie  granting  of  citizenship  papers,  since  tils  country  en- 
tered the  war  were  broken  last  week  in  Circuit  Judge  Halsey's  court.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  200  Mllwaukeeans  renounced  allegiance  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  majority  of  those  admitted  were  Germans  whose  appli- 
cations were  held  up  during  the  war. 

One  of  the  facts  revealed  during  the  hearing  was  that  the  class  of  those 
admitted  was  better  acquainted  with  American  Government  and  the  English 
language  than  those  admitted  In  previous  examinations. 

Among  the  nationalities  other  than  Germans  admitted  to  citizenship  dur- 
ing the  last  week  were :  Italians,  Russians,  Irish,  English,  French,  and  Scandi- 
navians. 

Now  follow  the  remarks  of  the  judge,  who  is  the  dean  of  the 
circuit  judges  of  Milwaukee  County,  and  is  rather  exacting  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  citizenship : 

Those  admitted  were  of  the  highest  type  and  a  credit  to  the  future  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  They  were  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  Americanism  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  spoke  and  read  our  language  fluently. 

That  is  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  these  evening  schools,  about 
which  I  have  told  the  committee  we  have  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  circuit  judge. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  can  give  you  the  history  of  the  Milwaukee  schools. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Crist.  In  August,  1914,  this  work  of  promoting  the  public 
schools  was  turned  over  to  me.  I  was  given  authority  to  travel  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  went  only  so  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi  River. 

In  August,  1914,  I  was  in  Milwaukee  and  discussed  the  Ameri- 
canization plans  of  the  department  with  Judge  Halsey  and  with 
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Mr.  H.  O.  Berg,  who  was;  then  just  commencing  to  §et  some  con- 
ception, of  the  possibilities  of  the  night  schools  in  their  relation  to 
the  adult  foreigners  there.  Mr.  Berg  at  that  time  had  his  whole 
school  system  Mocked  out  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  typewriting 
of  which  could  all  have  been  gotten  on  one  ordinary-size  letter 
sheet. '  He  was  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  We  had  a  most  delightful 
discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  these  citizenship  classes  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  not  only  in  Milwaukee  but  in  relationship  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Judge  HaJsey  said  he  had  admitted  people  to  citizenship  whom 
he  knew  were  not  contributing  to  the  citizenship  of  the  Nation  as 
they  ought  to  contribute,  but  with  this  plan  -of  schools  to  be  devel- 
oped he  believed  it  would  give  the  courts  the  support  which  they 
needed  and  absolutely  had  to  have  in  order  that  the  aliens  before 
admission  to  citizenship  should  learn  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  meant  in  principle,  not  in  words  but  the  principle 
upon  which  this  Government  was  established. 

Since  that  time  the  schools  have  been  established  in  various  build- 
ings. In  1915  and  1916,  however,  but  slow  progress  was  made.  And 
I  want  to  put  into  the  record  here  some  correspondence  showing  this 
development. 

Early  in  1916  Mr.  Berg  reported  that  up  to  that  time  "  night-school  teaching 
was  a  side  issue  "  and  his  inability  to  secure  volunteer  teachers  for  summer 
classes.  •  A  mass  meeting  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Berg  by  the  naturalization  exam- 
iners. This  was  held  in  August,  1916,  attended  by  both  native  and  foreign  born 
and  prominent  city  officials.  This  action  resulted  in  putting  the  citizenship 
classes  upon  a  firm  foundation  in  the  public-school  organization.  It  was  no 
longer  a  side  issue. 

Mr.  Berg  sent  the  following  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  on 
January  13,  1917: 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Extension  Depaetment, 

January  13,  1917. 

Mr.  RicHAKD  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalisation,  Washington,  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Campbell:  Permit  me  at  this  time  to  express  to  you  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  cooperation  which  has  been  extended  by  your  bureau  to  the 
extension  department  of  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  in  making  the  evening 
schools  of  Milwaukee  a  success. 

To  me  the  evening  schools  have  always  been  the  weakest  link  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Persons  who  wished  to  attend  were  welcomed,  but  no  con- 
certed efeort  had  ever  been  made  to  invite  or  attract  them  to  the  schools. 

Your  bureau,  through  its  cards  and  circular  letters,  has  opened  up  a  new 
field  for  us  in  Milwaukee,  which  we  have  been  able  to  work  with  marked 
success. 

We  are  putting  forth  special  effort  to  make  our  citizenship  classes  a  suc- 
cess. I  have  been  pleased  at  the  willingness  of  your  staff  to  assist  us  by 
giving  valuable  suggestions  as  well  as  material  assistance. 

These  new  activities  of  your  bureau  have  done  much  to  promote  the  evening 
schools  of  our  city. 

EespectfuUy,  yours, 

H.  O.  Bekq, 
Supervisor  Extension  Department. 

Since  then  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  have  given  education  to  thou- 
sands of  adults,  both  native  and  foreign  born.  They  have  classes  in  many 
parts  of  the  city.  It  is  no  longer  a  side  issue.  They  have  developed  their 
facilities  until  these  night  classes  are  in  many  respects  the  most  prominent  of 
the  public-school  classes.  Last  spring  all  Milwaukee  held  a  two-day  American- 
ization pageant  in  recognition  of  the  613  new  citizens  admitted  during  the 
preceding  10  months.     All  of  these  attended  the  night  schools,  which  had 
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grown  from  a  mere  handful  in  1914.  These  new  citizens  present  a  most  inter- 
esting chapter  in  American  citizenship  building.  It  is  plainly  suggested  by 
the  following  portion  of  the  official  program : 


Native  countries  of  the  new)  citizens. 

Austria 65 

Belgium 1 

Canada 9 

Denmark . 11 

England 18 

Finland 1 

Germany 307 

Greece 

Holland 


9 

4 
Hungary 34 


Ireland . 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 

-  Turkey 

Wales 


11 

22 

12 

87 

5 

8 

5 

2 

2 


Total 613 


Domestic  relations. 

Married  men 515 

Divorced  men 3 

Widowers 5 

Single  men 84 

Single  women 6 


Total 613. 

Total  of  new  citizens. 

Married  men  and  wives 1,030 

Children 1,303 


Single  men 

Single  women . 
Divorced  men_. 
Widowers 


84 
6 
3 
5 


Total 2,431 


The  entire  city  of  Milwaukee  was  represented  in  this  pageant,  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  and  aided  in  its  organization  by  the  naturalization  service. 

Chairman  of  general  committee,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Morris. 

Treasurer  of  general  committee,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Baird. 

Executive  committee. — Mrs.  A.  M.  Simons  (chairman),  Mrs.  George  Lines^ 
Mrs.  James  H.  Hackett,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Holbrook,  Mrs.  John  W.  Maringer,  Mr^ 
Dudley  C.  Watson,  Mr.  Mortimer  I.  Stevens,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Brockman,  Mrs. 
Evan  D.  Jones,  Mrs.  William  MacLaren. 

Bow  committee. — Mrs.  Evan  D.  Jones  (chairman),  Mrs.  George  Lines,  Mrs. 
William  D.  Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  James  H.  Hackett,  Mrs.  Grant  Fitch,  Mrs.  Otto- 
Falk,  Mrs.  Samuel  Adler,  Mrs.  Nat  Stone,  Mrs.  Ignace  Sawicki,  Miss  Paula 
Uihlein,  Miss  Alice  G.  Chapman,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Sey- 
mour, Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Olwell,  Mrs.  George  Manierre,  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Mack^ 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Woolard,  Mrs.  Guy  F.  Gregg,  Miss  Marion  Andrews. 

Program,  committee. — Mr.  William  W.  Wight  (chairman),  Mrs.  Carol  M.. 
Allis,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Vance,  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Hartman,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Beale, 
Miss  Amanda  E.  Peter. 

Ticket  committee. — Mrs.  James  H.  Hackett  (chairman),  Mrs.  Carroll  M. 
Towne,  Mrs.  Augustus  C.  Umbreit,  Mrs.  Hugo  O.  Teweles,  Mrs.  Louis  Auer,, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Coapman,  Mrs.  James  E.  Mehan,  Mrs.  William  A.  Schneider,  Mr. 
George  C.  French. 

Publicity  committee. — Mr.  Mortimer  I.  Stevens  (chairman),  Mrs.  Arthur  T. 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  John  P.  Hume,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Baird. 

Committee  on  now  citizens. — Mrs.  William  MacLaren  (chairman),  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam D.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Perry  Williams,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Baird,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Samuel  Friend,  Rev.. 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  Judge  John  C.  Karel,  Ernst  von  Briesen. 

Naturali~ation  committee. — Mr.  Harold  O.  Berg  (chairman),  Mr.  Willet  M. 
Spooner,  Mr.  James  C.  Wall. 

Printing  committee. — Mr.  Henry  L.  Nunn  (chairman),  Mr.  Dudley  C.  Watson,. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Chamberlain. 

Committee  on  new  citizenship  badges. — Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin  (chairman),  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Bacon,  Mrs.  George  H.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Buckner,  Mrs.  Isaiah  Boorse,  Jliss  Macy  D.  Rodman,. 
Miss  Gertrude  C.  Ross,  Miss  Emily  P.  Brown,  Miss  Gertrude  Hull,  Miss  Amelia 
C.  Ford,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Murphy,  Miss  Katherine  S.  Arnold. 

Pageant  committee. — Mr.  Dudley  C.  Watson  (chairman),  Mrs.  A.  M.  Simons,. 
Miss  Janet  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Tracy  Hale,  Miss  Lulu  M.  Dysart,  Miss  Marie  L., 
Smith,  Mrs.  Jacob  P.  Callan. 
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Music  committee.— Mrs.  Catherine  Pannill  Mead,  Miss  Anua  R.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Rees  E.  Powell,  Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Seger. 

The  financial  security,  the  prominence  of  their  place,  the  flourishing  condition 
of  their  attendance,  and  mutual  relationship  existing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  division  of  citijienship  training  is  clearly  seen  from  these  re- 
cent letters : 

United  States  Depaetment  of  Labor, 

Natukalization  Service, 

Chicago,  III.,  Oetober  21,  1919. 
Director  of  Citizenship; 

1.  While  In  Milwaukee  on  the  16th  I  called  on  Mr.  H.  O.  Berg,  supervisor 
extension  department,  Milwaukee  public  schools,  and  informed  him  that  if  there 
IS  anything  this  service  could  do  to  further  the  work  of  the  schools  in  Mil- 
waukee to  please  call  on  us  and  every  possible  assistance  would  be  given.  He 
stated  he  would  be  glad  to  have  our  cooperation  and  requested  that  we  make 
arrangements  to  have  classes  examined  at  about  the  time  the  classes  in  citizen- 
ship close.    He  was  assured  that  this  would  be  arranged. 

2.  He  also  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  cards  giving  the  names  of  peti- 
tioners and  declarants  who  filed  papers  in  Milwaukee  and  was  advised  that  the 

-  bureau  would  be  requested  to  furnish  these  cards.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
names  be  furnished  from  January  1,  1919,  if  possible,  as  this  would  give  him  a 
large  number  of  names  to  be  used  in  follow-up  work. 

3.  Mr.  Berg  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  night-school  work  and  has  ample 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  has  a  good  school  board  back  of 
him  and  there  should  be  good  results  in  Rlilwaukee. 

Fred  J.  Schlotfeldt. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturaxization  Service, 

Chicago,  III.,  October  21,  1919. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Berg, 

Supervisor  Extension  Department,  Public  Schools, 

Mihvaiilcee,  Wis. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Berg  :  1.  Referring  to  our  conference  of  last  Thursday,  can  you 
furnish  me  with  a  schedule  showing  the  time  the  several  citizenship  classes  will 
conclude  their  courses  during  the  school  year  and  also  advise  me  as  to  how 
long  before  the  close  of  each  class  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  examiners 
come  to  Milwaukee  to  conduct  the  necessary  examination? 

2.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  whenever  you  think  this  ofBce  can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  the  educational  work  at  Milwaukee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fred  J.  Schlotfeldt, 
Chief  Naturalization  Examiner. 

Mr.  Ceist.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  Milwaukee  has  been 
or  is  being  accomplished  in  2,280  other  communities  located  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  including  Alaska.  It  is  all  for  the  foreign  born 
primarily.  Let  us  have  the  lawful  right  to  bring  the  adult  American 
illiterates  into  these  classes  and  fill  the  empty  seats  awaiting  them, 
and  we  can  eradicate  the  illiteracy  of  this  Nation  and  at  no  expense  to 
its  citizens  inside  of  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  very  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  in  teaching 
citizenship  to  the  foreigners  of  that  city.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  this  hearing  for  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  my  remarks,  after  reading  it.  It  is 
similar  to  that  in  very  many  other  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
country : 

A  monarchy  is  a  government  ruled  by  a  king  or  an  emperor,  who  receives 
his  position  by  birth. 
A  republic  is  a  repre.sentative  government — that  is,  a  government  by  the 
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HiSTOET. 

Discovery  of  America — Columbus — 1492. 

Kevolutionary  War  (1775-1783) — England — ^Taxation  without  representation. 
George  Washington  (Commander  in  Chief).    First  President. 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  England — July  4,  1776 — Philadelphia. 
War  of  1812  (1812-1814)— England— Troubles  on  the  ocean. 
Mexican  War  (1846-1848) — ^Troubles  about  Texas  boundary  line. 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)— North  versus  South— Secession. 
States  rights — Slavery — President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Spanish- American  War  (1898) — Spain— Mistreatment  of  Cubans — President 
McKInley. 

FLAG. 

Thirteen  stripes — one  for  each  Colony. 
Forty-eight  stars — one  for  each  State. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Main  law — ^written  by  representatives  of  the  13  Colonies — adopted  1787,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Preamble :  Reasons  for  government — give  justice  and  equal  rights  to  all — 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Three  departments  in  Government — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

Legislative  department — make  the  laws — Congress  (Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives) . 

House  of  Representatives :  Congressmen — elected  for  two  years — apportioned 
according  to  population — c[uallflcations  (25  years  of  age ;  7  years  a  citizen ;  resi- 
dent of  State  from  which  elected) — ^Washington — every  year,  first  Monday  in 
December. 

Fourth  district:  John  C.  Kleczka. 

Fifth  district:  Vacant. 

Senate :  Senators — two  from  each  State — elected  by  people — six-year  term — 
qualifications  (80  years  of  age — ^9  years  a  citizen — inhabitant  of  State  from 
which  elected)- — Vice  President  is  President  of  Senate — check  on  House — Wis- 
consin Senators  (Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  Irvine  L.  Lenroot). 

HOW   A   BILL  BECOMES   A   LAW. 

A  bill,  in  order  to  become  a  law,  must  first  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present,  passed  by  a  similar  vote  in  the 
Senate,  and  then  signed  by  the  President. 

If  a  bill  originates  in  the  Senate  it  goes  from  the  Senate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  then  to  the  President. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  bill,  i.  e.,  refuses  to  sign,  it  goes  back  to  both 
Houses  and  must  pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  Members  of  both  Houses. 
It  then  becomes  a  law  without  the  President's  signature. 

If  the  President  keeps  a  bill  for  10  days  without  signing  or  vetoing  it  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  without  his  signature. 

IMPORTANT   POWERS    OF   CONGRESS. 

Levy  taxes. 

Borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United,  States. 

Regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Establish  a  system  of  naturalization. 

Coin  money. 

Establish  post  offices  and  roads. 

Declare  war. 

Raise  and  support  armies  and  navies. 

Executive  Department:  Carry  out  the  laws — President  (Woodrow  Wilson) 
term  (four  years)  1913-1917— chosen  by  electors  who  are  elected  by  the  people- 
qualifications  (native  born,  35  years  old,  14  years  resident  of  United  States)— 
March  4 — national  election,  first  Tuesday  after  ,the  first  Monday  in  November. 

President's  Cabinet  Advisers:  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor. 
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Important  powers  of  President :  Legislative— sign  bills  or  veto  them.    Execu- 

•ft~lt"  *^®  laws— Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy— mate  treaties 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate— appoint  ambassadors  and  ministers. 

Vi?e  President:  (Thomas  Marshall)— Fill  vacancy  in  the  Presidency— 
i-resiaent  of  the  Senate— qualifications  (same  as  President)  term  (4  years)— 
elected  m  the  same  manner  as  President. 

Judicial  Department:  Apply  and  interpret  (tell  the  meaning)  the  law. 

Supreme  Court:  One  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices— appointed 
Dy  President  with  consent  of  Senate— serve  during  good  behavior 

Inferior  courts :  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  District  courts. 

Amendments:  Additions  to  the  Constitution— 17— how  made  (proposed  by 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  may  also  be  proposed  by  a  convention  called  by 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States). 

I.  Religion — press — speech. 

II.  Militia. 

III.  No  troops. 

IV.  Unreasonable  search. 

v.  Capital  punishment — due  process. 

VI.  Right  to  face  accuser. 

VII.  Trial  by  jury. 

VIII.  Excessive  bail. 

IX.  No  suit. 

X.  Rights  reserved  to  people. 
IX.  No  suit. 

XII.  President 

XIII,  XIV,  XV.  Slavery. 

XVI.  Senators. 

XVII.  Income  tax. 

Wisconsin. 

Northwest  Territory — admitted  to  Union  in  1848. 

Four  departments:  Legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial. 

Legislative  department:  Make  the  laws — State  legislative  (Senate  and  As- 
sembly). 

Assembly:  Assemblymen  (100)  elected  biennially — ^first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November — qualifications  (lived  in  State  one  year  and  be  a 
United  States  citizen) — ^Madison — session  every  two  years  opening  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  January  of  each  odd  numbered  year.  Speaker  (Lawrence 
Whittet).  Detroit  Street  School  (John  P.  Donnelly).  Clarke  Street  School 
(Carl  Minkley).  Forest  Home  Avenue  School  (Frank  Kurbarsky).  Four- 
teenth Street  School  (Herman  Kent).  Dover  Street  School  (Frank  Metcalf). 
Thirty-seventh  Street  School  (Geo.  Reinhardt).  Fifth  Street  School  (Christ 
Talaus). 

Senate:  Senators  (33) — elected  biennially — same  time  and  manner  as  as 
semblymen — four-year  term — chosen  alternately  from  the  odd  and  even  num- 
bered districts — qualifications  (same  as  assemblymen).  President  (lieutenant 
governor). 

HOW    A    BITX    BECOMES    A   LAW. 

Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  A  bill  in  order 
to"  become  a  law  must  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  in  each 
house  and  then  signed  by  the  governor. 

If  the  governor  vetoes  the  bill,  it  goes  back  to  both  houses  and  must  pass 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  It  then  becomes  a  law  without 
the  governor's  signature. 

If  the  governor  keeps  a  bill  over  six  days,  the  same  becomes  a  law  without 
his  signature. 

Executive  department:  Carry  out  the  laws — governor  (E.  L.  Philipp) — two 
years — elected  by  the  people,  first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  November — 
qualifications  (United  States  citizen  and  a  qualified  elector) — takes  office  first 
Monday  in  January  after  the  general  election. 

Important  powers  of  the  governor:  Legislative  (sign  bills  or  veto  them) — 
executive  (enforce  laws — grant  pardons — commander  in  chief  of  the  militia). 

Lieutenant  governor:  (Ed.  Dithmar)  fill  vacancy  in  the  governorship — .qual- 
ifications (same  as  governor) — term  and  election,  same  as  governor.  Preslr 
dent  of  the  Senate.  • 
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Administrative  department :  Really  part  of  the  executive  department — con- 
sists of  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  insurance  commis- 
sion and  various  boards  (railroad  commission,  industrial  commission,  State 
board  of  health,  State  board  of  control,  civil  service  commission.  State  board 
of  examiners  and  a  tew  others). 

Judicial  department:  Apply  and  interpret  (explain)  the  laws. 

Supreme  court — circuit  court — probate  court  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

Supreme  court  (highest) — seven  justices — elected  first  Tuesday  after  first 
Monday  in  April — term  of  10  years — Madison. 

Amendments:  (1)  Passed  by  a  majority  of  vote  of  each  House;  (2)  pub- 
lished three  months  before  the  election  of  members  to  the  next  legislature; 
(3)  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  that  legislature;  (4)  be  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters. 

MILWAUKEE    COUNTY. 

Three  departments :  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

Legislative  department :  Make  the  laws  or  ordinances — board  of  supervisors 
(19) — term  of  2  years — elected  by  qualified  voters — one  from  each  assembly 
district — elected  first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  November  in  even  num- 
bered years — county  seat  (city  of  Milwaukee) — courthouse — must  meet  each 
year  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Monday  in  November — may  have 
special  meetings — elects  its  own  chairman  (William  McCarthy).  Fourteenth 
Street  School '( Herman  Hucke).  Forest  Home  Avenue  School  (Joseph  Michal- 
ski).  Dover  Street  School  (Eugene  Warnimont).  Clarke  Street  School 
(George  Moesschel).  Detroit  Street  School  (William  McCarthy).  Thirtj'- 
seventh  Street  School  (Hugo  Franke).  Fifth  Street  School  (Stephen 
Wanta). 

Powers — ^levy  a  county  tax— ^erect,  repair,  and  maintain  county  buildings,  as 
courthouse,  county  jail,  poorhouse,  insane  asylum,  morgue,  hospital,  house  of 
correction,  roads,  bridges,  etc. 

Executiv£  department:  Carry  on  the  laws — sheriff  (Edmund  Melms) — clerk, 
treasurer,  register  of  deeds,  district  attorney,  surveyor,  and  superintendent  of 
schools — all  except  superintendent  of  schools  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April — term  of  all,  two  years. 

SherifC:  Keep  peace  and  good  order  in  the  county,  serve  warrants,  subpoena, 
etc.,  issued  by  courts  of  county ;  custodian  of  county  jail,  arrest  offenders  of  the 
law,  places  them  In  the  county  jail,  feeds  them,  takes  charge  of  them  during 
the  trial;  if  convicted,  takes  them  to  prison;  takes  charge  of  criminals  and 
juries  in  circuit  court. 

County  clerk :  Secretary  of  county  board,  keeps  the  records  of  the  county 
receipts  and  expenditures,  draws  all  orders  on  the  county  treasurer. 

County  treasurer :  Receives,  keeps,  and  pays  out  all  money  belonging  to  the 
county. 

Register  of  deeds :  Keeps  record  of  deeds  and  mortgages  upon  real  estate  in 
county,  also  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  county. 

County  surveyor :  Makes  surveys  of  land,  roads,  lots,  streets  when  ordered 
by  the  court  or  upon  application  of  individuals  or  corporations. 

County  superintendent  of  schools :  Charge  of  schools  in  county  outside  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee. 

District  attorney:  Prosecutes  all  cases  in  which  the  State  or  county  are  con- 
cerned. 

Judicial  department :  Will  be  given  under  city  of  Milwaukee. 

CITY  'Or    MILWAUKEE. 

Two  departments,  legislative  and  executive. 

Legislative  department :  Common  council — 37  aldermen — one  from  each  of  the 
25  wards,  elected  for  two  years,  and  12  aldermen  at  large,  elected  for  four 
years — half  of  the  aldermen  at  large  are  elected  every  two  years — chooses 
a  president  (Cornelius  Corcoran)  from  its  own  membership. 

Powers :  Enact  ordinances  for  public  safety  and  convenience — elect  the  city 
clerk — before  January  of  each  year  prepare  a  budget  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  run  the  government  the  next  year — in  financial  matters  the  council  is 
limited  by  the  charter. 

A  majority  of  the  council  passes  an  ordinance,  the  mayor  signs  it,  the  clerk 
•  records  it,  and  it  is  published  In  one  or  more  papers ;  it  is  then  an  ordinance. 
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The  mayor  has  five  days  in  which  to  consider  an  ordinance ;  if  he  vetoes  it,  the 
•council  may  overrule  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members. 

Executive  department:  Mayor  (Dan  Hoan)— elected  for  two  years  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April— great  power  of  appointment,  with  approval  of  the 
council. 

Comptroller  (Louis  Kotecki)— elected  for  two  years— examines  books  of 
treasurer,  reports  to  the  council  to  whom  money' was  paid,  audits  claims,  exam- 
ines and  countersigns  contracts,  bonds,  and  city  orders. 

Treasurer  (.Tohn  I.  Drew) — elected  for  two  years — receives  and  keeps  the 
money  to  be  paid  out. 

City  attorney  (Clif  Williams) — elected  for  four  years — conducts  the  law 
business  of  the  city. 

Tax  commissioner — appointed  by  mayor  for  three  years — supervises  the  as- 
sessment and  appoints  one  assessor  for  each  ward. 

Commissioner  of  public  works — appointed  by  mayor  for  two  years — supervisor 
of  streets,  alleys,  bridges,  docks,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  sewers,  etc. 

Health  commissioner — appointed  by  mayor — ^four-year  term — general  charge 
of  matters  of  health  and  sanitation. 

Building  inspector — appointed  by  mayor  for  four  years — enforces  building 
ordinances. 

Chief  of  police :  Appointed  by  the  board  of  police  and  fire  commissioners. 

Chief  of  the  fire  department :  Appointed  by  the  board  of  police  and  fire  com- 
missioners. 

Park  commissioners:  Five  members — term,  five  years — appointed  by  mayor. 

Board  of  school  directors :  Fifteen — elected  by  the  people — term,  six  years — 
one-third  go  out  of  office  every  two  years. 

Library  board:  Nine  members — appointed  by  mayor^ — president  of  school 
board  and  school  superintendent  are  ex  officio  membei/s — the'  e  five  elect  the 
other  four. 

Museum  board :  Similar  to  library  board. 

Judicial  department:  No  judicial  department — courts  in  city  are  a  part  of 
the  county.  State,  or  Federal  Government.  District  or  police  court  and  muni- 
cipal court — two  courts  of  city  origin — cases  of  disorderly  conduct,  etc. — graver 
cases  in  municipal  court. 

Juvenile  court — Jurisdiction  over  boys  under  17,  girls  under  18  years — three 
sessions  a  week — chosen  by  the  judges  of  the  county — detention  home. 

Milwaukee  County  civil  court :  Jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  less  than 
$2,000. 

County  courts  (probate)  :  Two  branches — probate  wills,  appoint  guardians, 
etc. 

Circuit  courts  (State,  courts)  :  One  for  Milwaukee  County — six  judges-— 
mainly  civil  cases  Involving  amounts  over  $2,000. 

Circuit  court  and  district  court  (United  States)  :  Jurisdiction  over  cases  in- 
volving the  United  States. 

The  Chaieman.  Without  objection,  the  paper  as  read  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  5akee.  Is  there  any  difference  there  from  any  other  place  in 
the  mode  of  naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  method  is  the  same  all  over  the  country.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  differs  somewhat  in  one  community  from 
that  of  another.  I  was  referring  to  Milwaukee  because  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  Congressman  Kleczka,  but  in  that  city  the  attention 
given  to  citizenship  and  the  conferring  of  citizenship  is  a  credit 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  any  part  of  this  country.  It  is  a  credit 
to  the  highest  ideas  of  citizenship  that  any  man  or  woman  ever  enter- 
tained. That  is  a  transformation  that  has  occurred,  not  only  in 
Milwaukee  but  all  over  the  United  States,  wherever  they  had  the 
funds  to  do  it. 

The  participation  in  the  naturalization  ceremonies,  that  were  in- 
augurated last  spring  in  Milwaukee  by  the  racial  .groups  were  such 
as  inspired  everyone  who  saw  or  participated  in  them  with  an  added 
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pride  in  being  an  American.  It  meant  the  undying  loyalty  by  the 
coming  Americans  dedicated  to  this  country  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  It  means  the  stabilizing  of  the  individual  in  industrial  em- 
ploy. It  means  cutting  down  the  labor  turnover.  It  means  loyalty 
inspired  in  the  breast  of  American  native  born  and  arouses  their 
Americanism  beyond  any  thought  they  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Does  it  do  away  with  the  question  of  national  group- 
ing? 

Mr.  Ceist.  That  is  handled  in  this  way :  The  groups  are  togethsir 
and  isolated  by  nationality.  Before  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
undertook  to  promote  their  training  in  public  schools,  they,  were  in- 
terested in  the  proposition  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  educating 
the  foreigner,  and  we  have  limited  ourselves,  according  to  the 
statute,  to  the  foreigners  who  were  candidates  for  citizenship.  Until 
we  did  that,  even  when  we  started  with  it,  they  organized  these 
classes  first  in  the  regular  established  school  buildings.  Those  school 
buildings  were  located  because  of  the  number  of  children,  and  on 
account  of  the  territorial  allotment  of  schools  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Foy  instance,  in  Los  Angeles  we  started  to  cooperate  with 
the  Los  Angeles  school  in  1914.  In  Los  Angeles  the  rule  is  to  estab- 
lish a  school  at  any  place  where  there  are  foreigners,  at  any  time, 
day  or  night,  and  teach  citizenship  responsibility. 

Mr.  Eaker.  This  is  not  exactly  aside  from  the  subject,  but  it  has 
relation  to  the  financial  part  of  it.  Of  course,  we  have  many  citi- 
zens, as  you  know,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  we  are  not 
spending  Federal  money  in  educating  them.  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  your  view  on  educating  the  foreigner,  but  are  they  in  any 
way  contributing  toward  the  schools  for  those  who  apply  for  citi- 
zenship ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Whenever  an  alien  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  any 
character,  he  contributes  in  that  way  in  conunon  with  other  citizens, 
in  whatever  proportion  the  State  law  requires  him  to  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  Eakee.  He  pays  a  tax  on  his  personal  property,  or  real  estate, 
if  he  has  any,  like  any  other  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  his  income  tax. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes;  and  his  income  tax,  but  for  that  special  train- 
ing of  those  who  are  beyond  the  school  age,  who  are  being  instructed 
how  to  become  good  citizens  and  are  getting  an  education,  are  they 
contributing  in  any  way,  outside  of  the  ordinary  tax  levied  and  col- 
lected? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  a  direct  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Crist,  if  you  have  the  information,  can  you  tell 
us  just  how  that  Americanizing  educating  problem  was  carried  on  in 
Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that,  and  would  like  to 
have  him  proceed  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Wilson.  While  discussing  that  Milwaukee  proposition,  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  was  arranged  and  how  it  was  financed. 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  was  a  gradual  growth,  from  a  small  start.  Schools 
were  established  in  one  or  two  of  the  main  buildings. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  the  public-school  buildings? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Schools  were  established  to  teach  citizenship  in  one  or 
two  main  public-school  buildings.    They  have  extended  it  through- 
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out  the  city  until  practically  the  entire  city  is  covered  with  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  these  adult  foreigners. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  have  their  classes  in  public-school  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes;  they  are  all  in  public-school  buildings.  In  some 
cases  they  have  hired  sufficient  room  to  conduct  these  classes,  but 
I  consider  those  are  public-school  buildings. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  buildings  are  maintained  by  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Just  proceed  along  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Crist.  All  of  the  financial  support  of  these  public  schools 
comes  through  the  usual  budgetary  channels  of  the  city.  They  now 
have  appropriations  for  the  support  of  this  particular  special  branch 
of  education  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  Milwaukee,  I  might  say,  it  is  all  maintained 
from  public  funds.  The  city  had  a  teacher  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  any  financial  assistance  from 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  but  it  was  all  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  local  municipal  board  of 
education. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  all  came  out  of  the  public-school  fund  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Extra  teachers  were  had  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation contributed,  but  it  was  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  local 
school  board. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  we  should  arrive  at  some  definite  method  here 
in  regard  to  the  financial  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  school 
fund  levied  and  collected  as  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Crist,  did  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  furnish 
any  funds  or  instructors  at  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  furnish  instructors  or  funds  at  any 
of  these  places. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  furnish  books  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  furnish  textbooks  on  citizenship,  copies  of  which 
the  committee  members  have  here,  which  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  May  9,  1918. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  they  use  those  in  the  Milwaukee  schools? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes ;  in  the  advanced  classes.  I  have  a  copy  of  another 
letter  from  the  supervisor  of  the  extension  department  of  the  Mil- 
waukee schools,  dated  April  19,  1919,  of  which  only  one  paragraph 
is  pertinent,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  Milwaukee  Is  running  as  many  classes  for 
the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  as  possible,  and  that  we  are  quite  proud 
of  our  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Naturalization  in  all  its  citizenship 
classes. 

That  is  signed  by  H.  O.  Berg,  supervisor  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  Milwaukee  schools. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  Milwaukee  that  the  public-school  fund  was  being  diverted 
to  the  teaching  of  aliens  ? 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  for  it.  They  realized 
that  the  problem  had  to  be  solved  in  some  such  practical  way.  They 
have  even  asked  to  enlarge  that  program  and  develop  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  object  of  section  4  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  that  there  should  be  a  contribution  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  this  school  work  in  Wilwaukee  and  other  cities  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  lyiLSON.  What  is  the  object  of  this  $500,000  request  in  sec- 
tion 4? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  $500,000  is  for  administration  of  the  entire  act. 
On  page  4,  the  15th  subdivision  provides  for  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  United  States  citizenship.  That  is  going  to  mean  an  ad- 
ditional duty,  and  it  will  require  a  number  of  additions  to  our 
personnel  all  over  the  country  and  in  Washington.  The  amount 
requested  is  less  than  the  Government  collected  last  year  in  natu- 
ralization fees  from  those  applying  for  naturalization. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  a  tax  charged  for  that? 

Mr.  Crist.  Just  a  dollar,  the  fee  that  the  applicant  for  this  cer- 
tificate is  to  pay,  either  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization.  This  dual  authority  is  because  in  so  many  of  the  old 
law  cases  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  issue  the 
certificate.  Under  this  law  he  will  retain  50  cents  and  the  other  50 
cents  will  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  other  naturalization  fees, 
in  accordance  with  section  13  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906.  These 
fees  will  undoubtedly  bring  into  the  Treasury  at  least  $250,000 
annually. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  to  know  if  there  was 
to  be  any  Federal  contribution  to  the  various  localities  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  localities  in  the  renting  of  buildings  and 
the  employment  of  instructors. 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir.  We  have  never  done  that  and  do  not  find  it 
necessary.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  to  limit  it,  as  will 
be  found  in  the  last  paragraph,  to  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  personal  service  elsewhere,  and  incidental  expenses, 
such  as  are  usually  contemplated  by  Congress  under  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  provides  for  instruction  by  motion  pictures.  Those 
would  be  furnished  to  your  department  and  exhibited  in  th,e  locali- 
ties and  for  the  use  of  these  schools  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  purpose  of  the  motion  pictures  is  to  carry  the 
message  to  these  foreigners  who  can  not  speak  the  language,  before 
they  can  speak  the  language.  It  can  be  put  in  visual  form,  and  they 
can  have  the  United  States  Government  visualized  to  them  in  its 
relationship  to  them  in  every  classroom  in  the  United  States.  That 
visualization  would  lAean  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  The  elements  of  the  Government  that  are  directed 
particularly  to  the  betterment  of  the  individual  will  be  visualized 
through  these  motion  pictures.  There  are  now  a  good  many  activi- 
ties being  demonstrated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
could  make  use  of  their  films.  We  will  show  to  these  people  who 
have  come  from  central  European  countries,  many  of  whom  are  a 
purely  agricultural  people,  that  this  country  offers  them  places 
where  they  can  get  back  to  the  earth  and  feel  that  they  have  at  last 
gotten  to  a  land  which  offers  them  a  vocation  with  which  they  are 
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thoroughly  familiar.  Other  films  we  shall  have  to  have  constructed 
to  stimulate  loyalty  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  these  schools  of  instruction,  are  any  distinctions 
made  as  between  the  declarant  and  his  children  and  families  who 
are  aliens  and  have  made  no  declaration  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No;  the  children  do  not  go  to  these  classes.  At  the 
jpresent  time  we  are  limited  by  the  ninth  subdivision  of  the  act  of 
May  9, 1918,  to  the  candidates  for  citizenship. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  do  not  come  in  contact  with  those  who  have  no 
desire  to  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  By  that  I  mean  we  do  come 
in  contact  with  foreigners  who  are  not  candidates  for  citizenship, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  ever  come  in  contact  with  foreigners  who_  have 
no  desire  whatsoev^  to  become  American  citizens.  I  believe  "prac- 
tically all  foreigners  have  at  least  a  latent  desire  for  citizenship. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  your  plan  of  citizenship  you  do  not  include  those 
who  have  no  desire  for  citizenship  and  who  do  not  attend  any  of 
those  schools  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Oh,  no ;  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  yau  not  think  that  that  very  class  is  causing  the 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  let  me  modify  my  answer  just  a  little  bit.  We  do 
come  in  contact  with  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  citizenship. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  When  I  spoke  I  had  in  mind  a  contact  in  the  school. 
We  do  not  there,  but  we  do  come  in  contact  with  them  in  large  num- 
bers, increasing  numbers,  in  thi^  way :  Industrial  concerns  are  send- 
ing to  us  and  requesting  every  day  naturalization  forms  which  they 
want  to  use  in  their  industrial  plants  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  aliens  in  their  employ  on  their  way  to  citizenship.  They  have 
organized  committees  in  the  factories  to  take  charge  of  the  question 
of  citizenship.  We  have  furnished  them  with  all  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion forms.  The  declaration  of  intention  preliminary  form  is  being 
furnished,  and  the  aliens  are  being  talked  to  by  Americans  of  native 
birth  and  naturalized  Americans.  We  have  1,800  committees  in  1,800 
different  plants  in  various  places. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  suppose  you  have  the  man  who  withdraws  him- 
self, does  not  care  anything  about  American  institutions,  does  not 
care  to  be  contaminated  with  them,  holds  himself  aloof,  and  does 
not  come  around. 

Mr.  Crist.  We  do  not  find .  that  expression  among  foreigners. 
The  surveys  that  these  industrial  concerns  have  made  of  their  em- 
ployees have  shown  that  20  per  cent  of  them  are  candidates  for  citi- 
zenship, 60  per  cent  of  them  are  ready  to  come  into  citizenship  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  in  the  plant,  and  the 
other  20  per  cent  for  various  reasons  which  they  give  do  not  care  for 
citizenship,  are  going  to  return  to  the  country  from  which  they 
came.  We  are  providing  the  way  for  the  60  per  cent  to  gratify  their 
desires. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  think  that  that  class  who  do  not  care  for  our 
institutions,  simply  come  here  to  exploit  our  resources  and  to  get 
what  they  can  out  of  us,  should  be  required  to  register  when  they 
come  here,  especially  while  they  have  no  desire  at  all  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  labor? 
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Mr.  Ceist.  I  think  that  class  is  already  registered. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  is  it  registered? 

Mr.  Ckist.  By  the  operation  of  the  income-tax  law.  All  nonresi- 
dent aliens,  those  who  do  not  intend  to  live  here  permanently,  are 
required  to  state  that  to  their  employer,  and  the  employer  is  re- 
quired to  set  up  a  bookkeeping  system  by  which  3  per  cent  of  their 
wages  are  set  aside  for  income-tax  returns. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  would  not  call  that  a  registration,  would  you? 
We  all  do  that.  Everybody  else  does  that,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Ceist.  No,  notyall.    All  those  who  are  under  $2,000  in  their, 
income  are  not  required  to  do  that,  and  that  means  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  I  surmise.    But  nonresident  aliens,  regardless 
of  their  income,  must  pay  the  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kleczke.  It  is  12  per  cent,  if  he  comes  from  a  country  that 
does  not  allow  any  exemption  to  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes,  but  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  collecting  the  in- 
come tax.  Not  only  the  alien,  but  a  citizen  can  be  fined,  if  he  does 
not  make  the  report  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes.  I  would  not  object  to  registering  the  20  per  cent, 
but  I  would  not  individually  advocate  registering  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  not  think  the  80  per  cent  who  want  to  become 
citizens  would  be  glad  to  register  and  receive  the  advantages  of  our 
public  schools,  in  order  to  purge  their  own  families  of  the  odium 
going  around  that  the  foreigner  is  causing  all  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  They  do  not  register,  but  they  declare  their  intention. 
Everyone  must  declare  his  intention  before  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation.   Then  he  is  urged  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  you  have  this  20  per  cent  that  does  not  care  any- 
thing about  it,  and  then  there  are  the  fellows  who  stand  back  and 
say,°"ro  hell  with  the  Constitution."  They  have  no  regard  for  it, 
and  no  regard  for  our  institutions,  and  had  no  regard  for  them  when 
they  came  here.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  registered  that  unde- 
sirable class  we  would  not  have  so  many  of  them  ?  When  you  talk 
about  registering  for  the  income  tax,  every  American  citizen  is  re- 
quired to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  As  to  that  class  of  aliens,  the  employer  is  bound 
under  the  law  to  collect  that  tax.  He  is  a  collecting  agency.  It 
draws  the  classification  between  the  resident  alien  and  the  nonresi- 
dent alien. 

Have  you  access  to  all  those  figures  in  the  Revenue  Department? 

Mr.  Ceist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Crist,  do  you  have  anything  further  you  want 
to  develop  in  section  4? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Before  you  get  to  that,  yesterday  you  made  a  very 
interesting  statement  and  said  the  largest  Polish  city  in  the  world  is 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  understand  that  is  one  of  the  largest. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  many  Poles  are  there  there? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  understand  there 
are  probably  more  Poles  in  Chicago  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Mr,  Kleczka.  Let  me  correct  that. 

Mr.  Ckist.  Is  it  Bohemians? 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  No.  It  is  not  the  largest  Polish  city  in  the  whole 
world.  Warsaw  has  a  million  inha,bitants.  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
there  are  between  400,000  and  half  a  million  Poles.  The  correct 
figure  is  closer  to  400,000. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  mean  they  have  not  become  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No.  Many  are  naturalized.  By  that  is  meant  alien 
Poles  ^and  naturalized  Poles. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  Chicago  you  have  a  large  part  of  that  population 
in  a  class  who  can  not  understand  or  read  the  English  language,. 
You  go  into  the  Greek  section,  and  they  can  not  understand  anything 
except  their  own  language,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  Italian  section,, 
and  the  Jewish  section,  and  the  Bohemian  section. 

Mr.  Ceist.  That  used  to  be  the  case  five  years  ago,  when  you  could 
not  find  a  large  number  of  people  in  those  sections  who  could  talk 
our  language.  But  in  Chicago,  as  you  have  referred  to  that  city,, 
in  1&14  I  discovered  that  the  whole  scheme  of  education  in  that  city,, 
so  far  as  citizenship  was  concerned,  was  a  typewritten  lecture,  which 
was  being  sent  around  from  school  to  school,  and  read  once  in  each 
schoolroom  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Last  year  I  think  they 
had  34  school  buildings  with  thousands  of  adults  going  to  these 
schools.  Outside  of  the  school  buildings  they  have  organized  classes, 
at  the  industrial  plants,  in  the  stockyard  district,  in  the  steel  manu- 
facturing district,  and  elsewhere,  and  school-teachers  are  being  di- 
rected by  the  hundred  by  the  public  schools  to  conduct  these  classes. 
We  have  turned  overj  as  a  result  of  our  own  activities,  groups  of" 
hundreds  to  the  public  schools  there,  who  were  being  taught  only 
answers  to  questions  that  would  enable  them  to  pass  'some  sort  of  an. 
examination  in  court. 

As  a.matter  of  fact,  in  Milwaukee,  prior  to  the  institution  of  the; 
work  under  Mr.  Berg,  the  clerks  of  the  courts  were  conducting 
classes  at  their-own  expense  and  on  their  own  time,  in  the  school 
buildings  that  had  been  designated  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the 
candidates  for  citizenship  could  gain  some  knowledge  relating  ta 
the  Constitution  by  questions  and  answers. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Could  we  bring  about  the  same  condition  in  othei^ 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  yfe  find  in  Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  is  being  brought  about.    It  is  being  accomplished, 
rapidly  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  "Wilson.  Mr.  Crist,  in  this  educational  proposition,  of  course,, 
there  are  many  bills  pending  before  Congress.  You  do  not  intend 
by  this  section  4  to  take  the  place  of  other  measures  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  believe  if  that  provision  in  section. 4  is  enacted  into 
law  it  will  mean  that  we  can  set  in  motion  an  organization  under 
that  law  that  will  eradicate  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  inside  of" 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  pass  anything  like  the- 
Smith-Towner  feill? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  have  never  seen  the  necessity  for  millions  of  dollars: 
to  be  appropriated  annually  by  Congress  for  this  work,  because  I 
have  seen  the  growth  of  it  without  such  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  embodies  your  idea  of  the  course  we  should^ 
pursue  ? 

Mr.  Ckist.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  you  have  already  inaugurated,  together  with 
Ae  system  contemplated  by  section  i,  and  that  the  system  should 
continue  through  tne  public  school  facilities  furnished  by  the  vari- 
ous localities  and  States  in  which  the  aliens  are. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  it  should  be  extended  to  all  persons  of 
the  age  of  18  and  upwards,  and  not  be  offered  to  the  foreign  born 
while  natives  are  being  overlooked. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  takes  in  additional  classes. 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  takes  in  all  persons  above  that  age,  whether  native 
born  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  educational  question,  the  certificate  as  to 
location  and  attending  of  the  school  by  the  applicant  alien,  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  that  connection. 

When  an  adult  alien  and  his  wife,  say  25  years  of  age,  enter  this 
country,  and  the  husband  naturalizes  within  five  years  after  his 
landing,  what  is  the  status  of  the  wife  as  to  her  American  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  She  is  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Under  what  special  provision  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Section  1994  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Just  read  that,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  have  it  in  the  pamphlet  here. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  page? 

Mr.  Crist.  Page  28.    It  says: 

Any  woman  who  Is  now  or  who  hereafter  may  be  married  to  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalized,  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen. 

The  Supreme 'Court  has  held  that  the  portion  of  the  section  re- 
lating to  whether  she  "  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalized  "  ap'r 
plies  to  Chinese  and  those  who  are  excluded  under  the  law  from 
naturalization. 

Mr.  Rakee.  So  under  section  1994  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  when  two  adult  aliens  come  to  the  United  States,  man 
and  woman,  and  the  husband  becomes  naturalized,  the  wife  is  also 
naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then  if  an  adult  alien  man  comes  to  the  United  'States 
and  after  coming  here  is  married  and  thereafter  naturalized,  his 
wife  is  naturalized  under  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  construction  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  courts? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Upon  his  death  does  she  remain  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  she  elects  to  resume  her  foreign  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Raker.  Outside  of  the  election,  for  all  purposes  she  remains 
an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  you  say  to  this  view :  When  an  alien  adult 
applies  for  naturalization,  who  is  married  to  an  alien,  and  has  not 
been  naturalized,  that  he  shall  produce  a  certificate  as  to  certain 
qualifications  of  his  wife  in  regard  to  her  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  her  views  of  her  Government? 
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Mr.  Ceist.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Eakee.  It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  you  develop  that  feature  and  see  whether  or  not  we 
could  put  that  in  the  law.  In  our  State,  and  some  15  States  of  the 
Union,  the  women  can  vote  immediately  upon  their  naturalization. 
Should  there  not  be  some  provision  that  will  cover  that?  When  a 
man  applies  for  naturalization  and  becomes  a  citizen  he  has  the 
right  to  vote,  and  immediately  upon  his  naturalization  his  wife  may 
assume  the  aright  of  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  she  has  any  knowledge  or  idea  or  thought 
of  the  Government  at  all. 

Mr.  Ceist.  In  a  great  many  places  now  there  is  a  strong  movement 
under  way  for  educating  the  foreign-born  woman,  and  it  is  inspired 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  suffrage. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Could  we  do  that  legally?  Could  we  provide  a  stat- 
ute that  would  require  that  of  an  applicant  ? 

Mr.  CxtiST.  -I  think  so.  Some  of  the  courts  have  been  refusing 
naturalization  until  the  applicant's  wife  evidences  her  ability  to 
take  up  American  citizenship.  That  is  being  done  for  this  reason, 
that  as  soon  as  the  husband  is  naturalized  the  wife  assumes  all  of 
the  rights  of  a  citizen.  There  might  be  some  provision  in  regard 
to  the  woman  who  is  to  become  a  citizen,  but  it  should  be  very  care- 
fully considered,  as  they  are  occupied  with  domestic  affairs  and  it 
would  be  something  of  a  hardship. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Does  that  correspond  with  your  view,  that  we  could 
enact  a  provision  by  law  for  that  educational  feature? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  the  court  could  not  naturalize  an  alien  who  was 
married  unless  he  produced  a  certificate  of  some  qualifications  at 
least  on  the  part  of  his  wife  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  think.it  might  be  done  if  due  consideration  is  given 
to  the  station  of  the  wife  and  mother. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Will  you  draw  up  a  provision  of  that  kind,  so  that 
it  may  be  submitted  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  that  should  be  an  amendment  to 
section  1994,  so  we  may  have  all  the  law  together  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it.  If  he  will  draw  the  amend- 
ment we  can  insert  it  at  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  Crist,  is  there  anything  further  on  this  particular  subject  I 
called  your  attention  to?  It  seems  to  me,  if  ever,  now  is  the  time 
we  ought  to  enact  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  think  that  would  completely  cover  it,  a  provision 
which  would  retard  admission  to  citizenship  of  a  man  if  his  wife 
was  not  qualified.  That  would  stimulate  the  desire  for  education 
in  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Make  that  provision,  when  you  draw  it  up,  in  the 
shape  of  two  provisions:  First,  that  the  man  must  present  that  evi- 
dence to  the  court ;  and,  second,  that  the  court  can  not  admit  him 
to  citizenship  by  final  judgment  unless  that  evidence  is  presented. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  you  include  the  wife,  why  not  include  the  children 
also? 

Mr.  Eakee.  No  ;  they  are  going  to  school. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Some  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  They  can  not  vote. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  the  father  becomes  naturalized,  all  of  the  children 
under  21,  ipso  facto,  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes ;  if  born  abroad. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  they  are  16  and  18  years  of  age  when  they 
come  to  this  country,  and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  than  their  father  had,^  then  they  are  thrown  in  here  with- 
out any  qualification. 

Mr.  Raker.  No.  The  father  immediately  becomes  interested,  is 
prepared  for  citizenship,  and  files  application.  The  mother,  know- 
ing the  father  can  not  be  naturalized  without  her  becoming  familiar 
with  the  English  language,  begins  to  qualify  herself.  The  home  has 
that  educational  feature  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  the  miuor 
children  will  immediately  begin  to  attend  school.  So  there  is  a 
nucleus  in  the  home  to  give  the  children  an  education  and  the  neces- 
sity to  give  the  children  that  education.  And  the.  children  can  not 
vote,  but'  the  wife  immediately  comes  into  the  relationship  of  a  full- 
fledged  citizen  and  can  go  to  the  polls  the  next  day  after  registrar 
tion,  or  within  90  days  after  she  assumes  the  right  of  citizenship,, 
and  vote  for  all  public  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  for  your  attendance, 
Mr.  Crist,  and  requests  that  you  meet  with  us  again  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  hold  a  session  this  afternoon,  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  must  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  matter 
of  importance. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  10.30  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1919,  at 
10.30  a.  m.) 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  October  B7, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  endeavoring  for  several 
days  to  find  time  to  permit  Mr.  Crist  to  conclude  his  statement  in 
regard  to  his  plan  for  the  education  of  aliens.  Mr.  Crist  is  present 
and  we  will  proceed  to  hear  him  further. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RAYMOND  F.  CRIST,  DIRECTOR  OF  CITIZEN- 
SHIP, BUREAU  OF  NATURALIZATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  proposed  provision  of  law  will  be  found  in  section 
4  of  H.  R.  9949,  which  we  were  discussing  at  the  last  session,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4.  That  the  promotion  of  the  public  schools  in  the  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  candidates  for  citizenship  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Division  of  Citi- 
zenship Training  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalzation,  is  hereby  extended  to  include 
all  persons  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upward,  and  the  provisions  of  the  9tb 
subdivision  of  section  4  of  said  act  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  this  added 
authority.  In  discharging  this  additional  authority  the  Director  of  Citizenship 
is  also  authorized  to  disseminate  information  regarding  the  institutions  of  the 
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United  States  Government  in  such  manner  as  will  best  stimulate  loyalty  to 
those  Institutions,  making  use  of ,  the  means  heretofore  provided  and  through 
the  use  of  motion"  pictures.  The  motion  pictures  arid  motion-picture  negatives 
in  the  possession  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  shall  also  be 
available  for  these  purposes.  In  this  work  the  aid  of  civic,  educational,  com- 
munity, religious,  racial,  and  other  organizations  may  be  secured  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Citizenship  Training  An  which  statistical  information  shall  be  compiled 
as  to  aliens  in  their  relation  to  citizenship.  The  foregoing  shall  apply  to  the 
residents  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  act,  including  expenses  incidental  thereto,  and  for  per- 
sonal services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  be  available  until  expended. 
Estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this 
act  for  the  next  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  annually  thereafter. 

We  have  organized  the  schools  pretty  thoroughly  all  over  the 
TJnited  States.  We  have  organizations  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
including,  Alaska,  also.  We  have  upward  of  2,280  communities 
where  the  public  school  authorities  are  quite  actively  engaged  in  this 
work  of  perfecting  their  school  organization.  We  have  had  indica- 
tion of  upward  of  100,000  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for  citizen- 
ship attending  the  schools  last  year  from  166  communities  alone.  I 
have  tabulated  reports  showing  an  attendance  of  15,000  in  round  num- 
bers. There  are  shown  to  be  7?  nationalities  present  in  these  schools 
and  classrooms.  The  first  four  were  Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  and 
American,  the  American  adults  being  fourth  in  point  of  numb~ers. 
This  has  persisted  in  hundreds  of  places  where  the  adult  American 
has  attended  these  classes  organized  primarily  for  foreigners.  The 
educational  machinery,  therefore,^  it  is  quite  evident,  is  organized  for 
the  complete  elimination  of  illiteracy  from  the  country.  If  we  have 
this  extended  authority  that  this  bill  carries  we  can  include  in  all  our 
activities  the  adult  illiterate  American  as  well  as  the  noncandidate 
alien,  instead  of  limiting  our  activities  to  the  candidate  for  citizen- 
ship only. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  point;  you  propose  to  have 
the  assistant  go  to  the  public  schools  from  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion as  a  result  of  registration  fees  collected  from  aliens? 

Mr.  Crist.  No, 'sir;  I  do  not  personally  favor  the  levying  of  a 
registration  fee  at  all.  I  think  the  proposal  for  registration,  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  has  been  before  the  committee^  is  wholly 
unconstitutional.  It  levys  a  direct  tax  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  excepting  upon  a  census,  and  the  necessity  does  not 
exist  for  such  registration  legislation. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Crist,  is  that  opinion  of  yours  based  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  authorities  on  the  subject  on  the  application  of  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  made  some  examination  of  the  decisions  upon 
that  question  and  I  think  the  bill  proposes  a  direct  tax. 

Mr.  VailiE.  I  have  never  investigated  it  at  all  myself  and  I  was  not 
criticising  your  views. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Eakek.  Would  not  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  be 
avoided  in  this  case  ?  In  other  words,  it  would  not  come  under  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  as  direct  taxation,  because  it  is  a  charge 
upon  the'  party  who  desires  to  receive  a  benefit  from  the  United 
States  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  unless  we  see  fit  to  grant  it  to  him. 
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Mr.  Ceist.  You  can  not  limit  it  to  the  individual.  You  tax  all 
aliens  and  it  does  not  compel  all  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system 
that  is  proposed  to  be  recommended.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  registration  to  further  this  education.  That  fact,  to  my 
mind,  is  quite  patent,  since  we  have  already  organized  the  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  to  do  the  very  thing  that  this  bill 
now  proposes  to  undertake. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  this  bill  you  mean 

Mr.  Ceist  (interposing).  The  bill  of  Congressman  Welty — I  have 
forgotten  the  number  of  it.  I  hope  the  bill  which  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committee,  H.  R.  9949,  will  not  have  attached  to  it  a  pro- 
vision for  registration.  I  think  registration  belongs  wholly  to  immi- 
gration. It  deals  with  immigrants  and  their  relationship  outside  of 
the  question  of  their  naturalization.. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Partially  applicable  to  this  feature  and  still  relating 
to  the  registration  feature  and  going  to  the  sole  question  of  immigra- 
tion, we  could  raise  the  fee  for  immigrants. 

Mr.  Ceist.  The  head  tax  for  the  immigrant? 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  thereafter  let  it  apply  to  all,  so  that  we  would 
acquire  a  larger  fund  from  the  immigrants  which  would  really  go  to 
their  benefit.     Could  we  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  law  and  yet  the 
necessity  does  not  seem  to  exist  to  divert  from  the  Public  Treasury 
the  money  collected  in  that  manner  to  the  school  organizations  in  the 
various  communities.  I  say  that  because  nowhere  did  we  find  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities,  or  thought  on  their  part, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  school  organization  by  the  Federal 
Government  when  we  originally  undertook  this  work.  That  idea 
has  been  of  quite  recent  growth. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  my  suggestion  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  that  this 
money  thus  obtained  by  virtue  of  increasing  the  head  tax  from  all 
aliens  and  converted  into  the  Treasury  could  then  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Federal  functions  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  not  necessary  because  at  the  present  time  there 
have  been  collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  through  naturalization  fees,  which  have  been  collected  and 
paid  to  the  clerks  of  courts  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  a  total  of 
$4,648,768.44.  The  total  appropriations  that  Congress  has  made  for 
the  administration  of  the  naturalization  law  since  1906,  and  that 
includes  our  educational  activities,  amount  to  $3,923,447.67,  leaving 
an  excess  of  $725,320.77.  The  administration,  therefore,  of  the  nat- 
uralization law  and  the  promotion  of  educational  activities  have  not 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  citizen  taxpayers.  It  is  not  collected 
from  revenues  in  any  sense  that  come  from  citizens.  The  appropria- 
tions have  not  at  any  time  equaled  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
from  the  naturalization  fees  which  it  collects. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Would  that  be  true  from  year  to  year  for  the  last  10 
years? 

Mr.  Ceist.  This  is  since  1906.  There  were  two  years  when  the 
expenses  did  exceed  the  revenues  and  that  was  when  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  partly  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  the 
entire  period  is  as  I  stated. 
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_  Mr.  Eaker.  Then  it  may  be  that  all  the  money  collected  from  the 
immigrants  at  the  present  time  has  exceeded  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  conduct  the  Immigration  Bureau. 

Mr.  Ceist.  You  are  iiow  talking  about  immigration.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  naturalization. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  mean  the  Naturalization  Bureau.  There  is  still  in 
the  Treasury  a  balance  of  something  over  $700,000? 

Mr.  Ceist.  $725,320.77,  and  that  does  not  count  the  fees  that  have 
been  collected  since  the  1st  of  July,  but  does  count  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  current  fiscal  year  up  to  June  30, 1920,  and  we  have  still 
a  year  in  which  to  collect  naturalization  fees.  -  So  that  as  they  are 
running  now,  about  $600,000  a  year,  it  will'be  some  time  before  any 
appropriations  made  will  equal  the  receipts.  I  think  they  will  never 
equal  them,  because  as  a  result  of  this  awakened  public  mind  the 
relationship  of  the  alien  has  been  closer  to  the  Government  and  there 
has  been  a  larger  number  of  applicants  annually  applying  idr  nat- 
uralization papers. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Have  you  the  figures  there,  adding  the  two  together, 
the  citizenship  and  naturalization  features,  and  the  immigration  as 
connected  with  aliens,  showing  the  amount  of  money  received  and 
how  they  compare? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  have  no  immigration  figures  here  as  to  the  collection 
of  the  head  tax  and  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion law. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then  the  figure  you  gave  there  does  not  relate  to  the 
ainount  of  head  tax"  collected. 

Mr.  Crist.  No  ;  it  applies  solely  to  the  naturalization  fees  paid  by 
aliens  to  clerks  of  courts. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then  the  figures  you  have  given  have  no  relation  to 
the  amount  collected  at  the  ports  as  head  tax. 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  only  as  to  naturalization? 

Mr.  Crist.  Only  to  naturalization. 

With  the  organization  of  these  schools  we  have  brought  forward 
a  great  many  interesting  conditions.  The  Mexican  border  I  visited 
in  the  summer  of  1918.  At  El  Paso  they  had  organized  the  public 
schools  at  the  instance  of  our  examiner  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Texas,  so  that  they  had  during  the  preceding  year  over  1,300  adult 
Mexicans  in  the  school  buildings  in  El  Paso.  They  were  teaching 
them  the  English  language  and  Ainerican  civics.  There  have  been 
since  then  under  our  impulse  classes  organized  in  every  border 
county  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four.  That  means  the  inclusion  of  the  border  counties  in 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  benefits  of  these 
classes  will  at  once  been  seen.  With  the  congestion  of  Mexicans  along 
the  Mexican  border,  because  of  their  inability  to  speak  our  language, 
their  labor  and  moral  conditions  are  of  the  worst.  They  are  the  fester 
spot  for  troubles  of  all  sorts  across  the  border.  As  these  schools  be- 
come more  effective  and  these  Mexicans  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our 
language,  they  will  go  up  into  the  country  in  larger  numbers  and 
the  wage  conditions  and  labor  conditions  will  at  once  be  affected 
favorably  by  the  presence  of  these  Mexicans  who  now  can  not  go 
there.  They  are  afraid  to  go.  Their  productivity  is  low,  but  when 
they  learn  to  speak   English,   and  have  more   ability   to   frater- 
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nize,  they  will,  of  course,  enter  into  the  local  affairs  over  a  far  wider 
area  and  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  that  which  they  do  at 
the  present  time. 

I  have  a  report  here,  consisting  of  a  few  lines  only,  from  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  one  of  the  Arizona  towns  summing  up  the 
conditions- that  surround  these  Mexicans  in  their  relationship  to  this 
school  movement: 

First,  they  look  with  distrust  upon  this  act  of  the  Government  as  some  subtle 
means  of  making  them  become  citizens  against  their  will,  or  join  the  Army,  or 
something   they   knpw  not  what. 

Second,  some  are  ashamed  to  make  the  start,  because  they  can  not  read  and 
write  their  own  language,  and  imagine  it  an  impossibility  to  learn  English 
without   first   learning   Spanish. 

Third,  a  few  say  they  are  too  busy  with  their  affairs,  while  others  are  con- 
tent to  remain  ignorant,  having  no  desire  to  learn  anything. 

This  fairly  well  sets  forth  the  situation  in  those  towns  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  foreigner  in  almost  any  community.  Not- 
withstanding that  fact,  the  States  along  the  border ,  are  doing  a 
tremendous  work  in  the  expansion  of  this  school  organization  and 
highly  beneficial  results  are  occurring. 

This  is  not  only  true  along  the  Mexican  border  but  all  over  the 
country.  "We  have  had  some  special  places  where  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  activities.  Say,  for  instance, 
in  Oklahoma.  We  have  virtually  organized  the  whole  State.  We 
have  one  representative  there  whose  business  it  has  been  to  under- 
take this  work.  Here  is  a  law  which  was  enacted  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Oklahoma  last  February: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  12   (by  Committee  on  Education). 

A  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the  public  school  authorities  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  work  of  Americanizing 
the  foreign  population  and  authorizing  the  creation  of  an  Americanization  commission. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  is  working  through  the  Bureau  of  Natural- 
ization in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  country  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency  and  has  authorized  the  free  distribution  of  text  books 
for  instruction  in  citizenship  responsibilities,  it  is  hereby  made  incumbent 
upon  the  public  school  authorities,  within  the  State,  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  to  organize  a  class  in  English  and  in  citizenship  in- 
struction whenever  they  are  presented  with  a  petition  signed  by  ten  (10) 
residents  of  foreign  birth  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  requesting  the 
organization  of  such  a  class  for  their  instruction  in  English  and  in  citizen- 
ship. 

It  is  further  provided  that  in  order  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  there  is  hereby  created  an  Americanization  commission  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  him. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  see  that  public  school  officials 
are  informed  of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  to  see  that  the  foreigner 
is  made  aware  of  this  opportunity  of  acquiring  language  ability  and  in- 
struction in  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  and  to  do  all  things  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  this  resolution. 

The  whole  State  has  been  enlisted  in  this  work.  There  have 
been  other  legislative  enactments  by  the  State  legislature.  The 
State  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  Textbook  and  is  using 
it  not  only  in  the  public  schools,  but  in  the  normal  schools  and 
in  connection  with  training  teachers  to  instruct  foreigners  in  this 
new  branch  of  public  school  education  and,  indeed,  it  is  k  new 
branch  of  American  edjicational  endeavor.  They  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  offer  credits  for  the  teachers  who  will  volunteer  in  this 
^^ork,  credits  toward  their  teachers'  diplomas.    This  has  enlisted 
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many  teachers  where  they  have  not  had  the  funds,  and  that  has 
been  the  way  in  which  these  classes  have  been  organized.  In  Utah 
they  have  passed  a  law  wherefcy  all  aliens  have  been  located  in  a 
survey  of  the  State  and  they  have  called  for  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  Textbook  which  this  committee  authorized  us  to  distribute, 
and  they  are  on  their  way  to  a  complete  eradication  of  illiteracy 
there  not  only  among  the  aliens  but  the  native-born  illiterates  as 
well.  They- are  depending  upon  our  cooperation  for  the  full  suc- 
cess of  their  new  work. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  action  has  the  State  of  California  taken  in  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  are  letters  in  this  California  file  which  show 
the  development  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  Oak- 
land there  is  a  report  here  which  shows  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
these  school  organizations  have  gone  into  this  work.  I  can  put  a  part 
of  this  in  the  record,  if  the  committee  desires.  I  can  not  take  the 
time,  naturally,  to  read  it,  but  it  is  a  plan  of  23  typewritten  pages, 
showing  their  activities  and  their  method  of  going  about  the  organi- 
zation of  these  classes.  This  relate^  to  the  work  during  the  past  year. 
I  have  another  report  which  shows  the  organization  of  the  summer 
course  in  Oakland  and  it  shows  a  work  of*  the  most  comprehensive 
character. 

Mr.  Box.  What  nationality  of  aliens,  jnostly? 

Mr.  Ceist.  a  great  many  came  from  Portugal;  they  came  into 
California  and  settled  upon  the  farm  lands  that  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  land  they  had  in  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  but  recently 
they- have  all  kinds  of  nationalities  in  the  southern  part;  the  Mexi- 
cans largely  predominate,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  they  have, 
as  I  said  I  think  a  few  days  ago  to  the  committee,  organized  their 
schoolrooms  in  any  part  of  the  city  and  they  conduct  them  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  at  any  time  of  the  night  and  on  any  day  of  the 
week.  There  they  have  classes  not  only  for  men,  but  for  women. 
One  of  the  supervisors  in  Los  Angeles  gave  me  last  year  one  of  the 
results  of  the  development  of  their  work  with  regard  to  the  Mexican 
women.  They  have  taught  them  what  it  is  to  have  an  American 
home,  and  these  women  have  fallen  into  that  with  such  great  interest 
that  when  San  Diego  called  for  some  of  the  seasonal  helpers  to  come, 
as  they  had  previously,  to  help  in  some  of  their  crop  work,  the  crop 
gatherings,  these  Mexicans  went  down  as  usual,  but  they  found  that 
they  were  being  obliged  to  live  herded  together  as  previously  and 
they  declined  to  stay.  They  said,  "We  can  not  bring  our  families 
here.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  American  homes.  If  we  can 
secure  that  sort  of  accommodation  we  will  come ;  otherwise,  we  can 
not  stay,"  and  they  went  back  to  Los  Angeles  in  large  numbers. 
That  not  only  applies  to  the  Mexicans,  but  it  applies  to  the  members 
of  other  nationalities.  At  East  St.  Louis — I  think  Judge  Eaker 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  went  out  there — you  find  all 
kinds  of  immorality  surrounding  them,  and  an  immoral  life  being 
in  evidence  where  these  foreigners  have  been  kept  in  their  benighted 
ignorance  and  separated  from  anything  that  relates  to  American 
home  or  environment. 

Those  conditions  are  being  treated  in  an  intelligent  way  by  the 
communities  where  these  classes  are  being  organized.  It  is  not  only 
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a  type  of  school  work  that  we  have  been  conducting,  we  have  had 
communities  completely  reorganize  themselves  through  the  various 
organizations  which  have  grown  up. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  belief  is  that  these  classes  of  aliens  can  be 
extended  to  take  in  illiterate  adult  natives?  The  bill  provides  for 
that  ?   I  am  clear  on  that,  am  I  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sum  of  $500,000  is  hereby  appropriated, 
but  when  we  say  "  appropriated  "  we  mean  authorized  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  $500,000  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  fundamental  education  of  aliens  in  the  United  States 
and  the.  illiterate  native  born  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  that  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  work  from  Washington  City.  The  use  to  which 
a  portion  of  that  money  would  be  put  would  be  as  follows:  There 
would  be  approximately  70  men  and  women  employed  to  interest  the 
communities  more  strongly  in  a  more  rapid  development  of  their 
school  organization,  and  they  would  urge  the  inclusion  in  those 
classes  of  not  only  the  candidates  for  citizenship,  but  the  aliens  who 
are  noncandidates  and  American  citizens  as  well.  ,  We  could  do  that 
with  our  present  organization  if  the  law  were  such  that  we  were 
authorized  to  do  so.  We  are  now  only  authorized  to  promote  the 
education  of  candidates  for  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  Textbooks  and  others  are  distributed  to 
the  illiterate  natives  or  to  the  school  boards  for  the  use  of  the  na^ 
tives,  you  are  stretching  the  law  a  little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  If  we  should  now  do  that  we  would  be  doing  something 
that  the  law  does  not  authorize. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  prevent  that  if  the  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  school  boards? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  give  to  the  school  authorities  the  number  of  Text- 
books necessary  to  go  to  the  candidates  for  citizenship  in  their  classes. 
As  the  noncandidates  in  the  classes  take  out  their  naturalization  pa- 
pers the  school  authorities  apply  for  more  books.  In  some  places 
the  question  has  been  presented  of  having  these  books  given  to  the 
foreigners  who  are  not  candidates  for  citizenship.  We  have  in  those 
cases  loaned  books  to  the  authorities  with  the  expectation  of  having 
them  retained  in  the  office  of  the  school  authorities  and  given  later 
to  those  who  are  candidates  for  citizenship ;  we  have  the  administra- 
tive machinery  all  organized. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  Textbooks  have  been  printed  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Two  hundred  thousand  and  approximately  150,000  of 
them  have  been  given  out  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  printed  in  the  same  form  as  the 
first  edition? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  were  all  different  issues  of  the  same  edition. 

The  Chairman.  No  revised  editions? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  book  is  under  process  of  revision  now.  The 
revision  has  been  under  way  since  last  March.  We  retained  the 
volunteer  services  of  some  men  and  women  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  instructing  these  foreigners  in  these  classes,  and  we 
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have  a  revision  which  will  express  about  the  last  word,  of  those  who 
are  expert  in  this,  so  far  as  experts  have  been  developed,  and  one 
th^t  will  meet  the  needs  of  any  illiterate,  regardless  of  his  nationality. 

Mr.  Box.  Our  State  laws  through  which  the  funds  come  for  edu- 
cational purposes  limit  the  right  to  free  schools  to  children  within 
certain  ages.  Where  do  the  States  or  cities  or  districts  get  funds^ 
if  they  do  not  get  them  from  here;  where  do  they  get  funds  which 
they  can  legally  use  in  the  education  of  illiterate  natives  or  for- 
eigners ?   • 

Mr.  Cbist,  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  laws  are  silent;  in- 
others  they  prohibit  the  use  of  funds,  such  funds,  for  this  purpose.. 
Nevertheless  there  have  been  changes  in  the  State  laws  that  have- 
been  brought  about  through  our  interesting  the  communities  and 
bringing  them  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  providing  that 
kind  of  educational  facilities.  In  Georgia  a  special  legislative  act 
was  passed  for  Atlanta  to  allow  them  to  make  an  assessment  which 
would  be  available  for  this  particular  purpose.  In  other  parts  of 
the  Southern  States  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  We  have 
the  classes  organized  and  where  the  funds  are  made  available.  In  the 
State  of  Illinois  certain  cities  only  have  the  right  to  make  use  of 
the  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  in  parts  of  the  State  the  classes  are- 
organized  and  are  flourishing,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  law  that 
distinctly  authorizes  them;  there  is  no  law  that  prohibits  the  con- 
duct of  these  classes.  In  Texas  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  means- 
are  by  which  they  get  their  funds,  but  the  fact  remains  that  thfr 
classes  are  in  organization. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  loiow  whether  that  is  done  through  purely 
voluntary  work  by  public-spirited  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  a  file  here  on  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  not  opposing  your  plan  at  all;  I  am  seeking  in'- 
formation  about  it,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Crist. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  I  understand.  In  Texas  there  are  the  following- 
communities  where  we  have  these  classes  organized  [exhibiting],, 
probably  40  or  50  towns. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  look  at  that? 

Mr.  Crist.  Certainly.  ,  There  are  probably  40  or  50  towns;  there 
are  only  two  columns.  I  have  had  correspondence  with  Miss  Annie- 
Webb  Blanton,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  which  she  expresses  the  greatest  interest  in  these  classes 
and  has  offered  to  distribute  through  her  office  the  Textbooks  to  the 
towns  where  the  classes  are  being  conducted.  The  governor  of  the 
State  has  urged  the  preparation  of  a  State  manual,  at  our  request,  for 
use  in  these  class  rooms  throughout  the  State  of  Texas.  Indeed,, 
virtually  all  of  the  governors  of  the  States  have  agreed'  to  have  suchu 
a  publication.  The  purpose  of  this  request  upon  the-  governors^ 
which  was  submitted  to  them,  was  to  have  a  companion  piece  show- 
ing the  State  form  of  government  to  accompany,  the  Federal' Text- 
book which  shows  the  form  of  Federal  Goyernment,  so  that  those 
who  attend  these  classes  might  have  a  full  knowledge  of  not  only 
the  Federal  form  of  Government  but  of  the  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pality. 

Mr.  Kakee.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Crist,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  prepare  these  books  and  ta- 
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assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  general  subject,  to  assist  the  various 
States  and  localities,  but  leaving  the  mode  and  the  method  of  raising 
the  funds  for  the  work  to  the  several  States  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  some  States  already  have  the  law  and  others  are 
carrying  it  out,  because  it  is  not  prohi\)ited  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  interest  shown,  if  there  is  any  law  against  it,  will  shortly  pro- 
vide legislation  by  which  they  can  take  bold  of  the  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  the  education  of  the  adults  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  In  a  large  number  of  these  places  where  there 
are  no  funds  available,  as  I  said  before,  funds  have  been  voluntarily 
contributed  by  those  whose  interest  has  been  aroused.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  organizations  supporting  the  local  ,public-school 
classes  which  are  shown  in  these  lists  which  I  submit. 


OKGANIZATIONS,  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS,  AND  OTHERS  IN  WHOM  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  HAS  BEEN  AROUSED  BY  THE  FIELD  FORCE  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
NATURALIZATION. 


Religious  and  social  organizations :  _ 

Young    Men's    Christian   Associa- 
tion. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association. 
Women's  organizations : 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Congress  of  Mothers. 

Parent  Teachers  Association. 

Women's  clubs. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Americanization  committees : 

State,  county,  and  local. 
Commercial  organizations : 

Associations  of  commerce. 

Manufacturers'  Association. 

Commercial  associations. 

Boards  of  commerce. 

Merchants'  Association. 

Employers'  Association. 

Credit  Men's  Association. 

Employers  of  large  number  of  for- 
eign-born labor. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Business  associations. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Commercial  Board. 

Mercantile  companies. 
Labor  organizations: 

Federations  of  labor. 

Trade  and  labor  councils. 

Labor  unions. 
Civic  organizations: 

City  clubs. 

Civic  dubs. 

Rotary  Club. 

Progressive  unions. 

City  Federation  of  Clubs. 

Kiwanis  Club. 
Social  organizations: 

National     Conference    of    Social 
Work. 

Neighborhood  clubs  and  houses. 

Child-welfare  leagues. 

Service  leagues. 


Social  organizations — Continued. 

Jewish  Federated  Charities. 

United  Jewish  Charities. 

Public  Welfare  Society. 
Public-safety  organizations : 

Safety  councils. 

Councils  of  defense. 

Draft  boards. 
Educational  organizations : 

Universities  and  colleges. 

University  and  other  settlements. 

State  Teachers'  Association. 

County  Teachers'  Association. 

School  Men's  League. 
Patriotic  bodies : 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Loyal  legions. 

Jewish  Progressive  Club. 
Religious  bodies : 

Clergymen. 

Rabbis. 

Priests. 

Jewish  Educational  Alliance. 

Brith  Sholem. 

Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

Churches. 

Synagogues. 
Racial  societies: 

Socelta  D.  A.   P. 

Italian  Society. 

Slavish    Society. 

Greek  Community. 

Syrian-American  Association. 

Sicilia-Italian  Association. 

Italian  clubs. 

Spanish  Centro  Austuriano  Club. 

Cuban  Circulo  Cubano. 

Centro  Espano. 

Sons  of  Italy. 

Polish-American  Club. 

Polish  National  Alliance. 

French  Society. 
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Racial  societies — Continued. 

German  Benevolent  Society. 

The  Italian  Colony. 
Publicity  organizations : 

Newspapers. 

Magazines. 
Railroad  companies. 
Public  officials: 

Mayors. 

Governors. 

Judges. 
Legal  bodies: 

Bar  Association. 


Fraternal  organizations : 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

B'nal   Brith. 

Daughters  of  Isabella. 
Imnfigration   societies : 

Immigration  leagues. 
Agricultural  bodies: 

Granges. 

Farm  councils  and  unions. 
Community  organizations : 

War  Camp  Community  Service. 


The  Chairman.  Section  4,  as  proposed,  would  not  deny  factories 
that  right  if  they  wanted  to  conduct  schools  and  to  use  the  Govern- 
ment books  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  If  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  authori- 
ties we  recognize  the  classes  in  the  factories.  If  they  are  not  under 
the  school  supervision  we  have  not  the  authority  to  deal  with  them, 
because  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  school  organization.  When  they 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  we  recognize  them 
and  give  them  the  Textbooks,  and  they  all  do  so  when  they  under- 
stand the  advantage  to  the  students. - 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  it? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  nothing  mandatory  in  the  law;  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  mandatory  law,  because  every  community  realizes 
that  the  responsibility  is  a  civic  responsibility  belonging  to  them 
and  that  they  have  to  proceed  to  organize  these  classes  without  the 
right  of  any  funds  from  the  Government;  they  have  had  only  the 
inspiration  from  our  field  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  I  think,  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
plan.  The  problem  now  is  section  4,  whether  that  is  complete  enough 
in  itself  to  make  the  thing  available  and  workable. 

Mr.  White.  You  stated  that  many  of  these  people  were  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject  and  a  large  number  had  expressed  indifference. 
Are  you  able  to  state  the  percentage  and  the  reasons?  They  have 
a  sort  of  fear,  or  intimation,  you  say,  that  the  Government  might 
do  something  to  them  or  make  soldiers  of  them  or  compel  them  to 
.^o  something.  Can  you  state  what  number  are  indifferent  or  what 
the  percentage  is,  whether  it  is  a  large  percentage,  that  do  not  care 
for  education  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  number,  as  we  see  it,  who  are  totally  indifferent 
is  very  small.  We  have  reached  that  conclusion  from  this  fact: 
We  have  found  in  these  classes  during  the  last  year,  and  indeed  in 
the  years  before,  but  more  pronouncedly  during  the  last  year,  people 
who  knew  nothing  whatsoever  of  their  language  and  who  were  over 
60  years  of  age  who  have  come  to  these  classes,  men  and  women 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you.  Is  a  large 
percentage  of  those,  persons  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing in  their  own  language  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Wholly  illiterate  in  their  own  language  as  well  as  ours. 

Mr.  White.  Do  those  people  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools;  are  they 
anxious  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  school  men  and  women  all 
over  the  United  States  with  whom  I  have  talked  is  that  they  get  the 
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sons  and  daughters  of  the  unmigrants  but  they  have  never  devised 
any  method  by  which  they  could  reach  the  immigrants. 

Mr.  White.  I  understand  that  they  get  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  immigrant's  in  the  rural  communities,  but  that  it  is  not  done  so 
readily  and  easily  in  the  cities  and  centers  of  population — the  indus- 
trial centers? 

Mr.  Crist.  No.  I  think  in  those  cities  where  there  is  a  large  for- 
eign population,  for  instance,  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Youngstown, 
Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh,  I  have  had  close  conference  with  the  sshool 
authorities  and  find  that  their  conclusion  is  that  they  get  the  children 
of  practically  all  of  them  to  come  to  the  schools  until  they  qualify 
up  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  gi'ade,  and  then  they  find  that  they 
drop  out  and  go  to  work,  but  they  have  all  of  them  passed  beyond 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  state  of  illiteracy.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  a  law  by  which  anyone  who  can  not  pass  the 
fourth-grade  test  of  the  public  schools  is  declared  to  be  an  illiterate. 
New  York  recently  passed  a  law  declaring  the  limit  there  to  be  the 
iifth  grade.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the  third  grade  and 
in  others  they  have  no  legal  definition  of  literacy  or  illiteracy.  The 
general  conclusion  is,  though,  that  the  public  schools  are  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  immigrants.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Pittsburgh  told  me  in  1915  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  educators 
of  the  country  was  to  reach  the  immigrants,  and  that  the  plan  of 
attack  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  was  the  longest  step 
toward  the  solution  of  that  problem ;  that  it  was  the  first  method  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  which  the  foreigner  could  be  brought  into 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Whito.  We  are  carrying  out  in  the  capital  of  our  State — 
Kansas — effectually  and  thoroughly  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the 
plan  that  y6u  are  discussing.  I  do  not  know  how  they  get  their 
funds ;  there  may  be  some  State  law  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a 
large  Mexican  population  there.  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting those  people  into  the  schools.  I  suppose  more  so  on  account  of 
the  sentiment  engendered  by  the  war  and  the  feeling  of  distrust  that 
you  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ceist.  During  the  War  the  classes  were  all  affected  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  propagandists  going  around  and  warning  the  aliens, 
whom  we  were  inviting  to  go  to  the  schools,  not  to  go  to  the  schools, 
that  the  Govermnent  did  not  really  want  them  to  go  to  school  to 
learn  the  English  language,  but  that  they  might  be  more  readily 
reached  for  military  service.  For  the  whole  of  the  year  we  have 
had  that  to  contend  with,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year  I  think 
that  was  rather  dissipated,  as  the  attendance  increased. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  find  the  lack  of  desire  to  go  to  school  morg 
strongly  among  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Box.  I  see  from  the  report  of  the  Immigi*ation  Commissioner 
that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  illiteracy  is  among  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  that  the  women,  as  a  class,  of  all  European 
countries,  will  be  found  to  represent  the  highest  amount  of  illiteracy, 
because  the  women  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  anything  outside  of 
the  home. 

Mr.  Kakek.  They  all  treat  their  women  like 
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Mr.  Crist  (interposing).  Chattels. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crist.  Amongst  the  Italians  that  is  especially  true,  somewhat 
for  sentimental  reasons  other  than  the  one  of  .mere  proprietary. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  question  of  the  adults  going  to  siSiool  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  our  institutions  and  our  language,  are  there 
not  a  great  many  who  really  do  not  apprehend  or  perceive  what  it 
means? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  the  burden  of  it. 

_Mr.  Raker.  As  illustrative  of  a  case,  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  your  agents  in  California,  who  was  out  examining  applicants  for 
naturalization,  particularly  at  a  sawmill  where  they  were  carrying 
out  the  plan  which  you  have  adopted  in  regard  to  educating  the 
applicants.  This  agent  went  to  one  man,  a  strong,  burly  fellow,  and 
tried  to  explain  it  to  him.  He  would  not  apparently  listen  to  the 
agent,  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  went 
home  and  talked  it  over  with  his  wife,  explained  it  to  her  in  the 
best  way  he  could,  and  as  a  result  he  came  back  the  next  morning 
and  hunted  up  the  agent  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  make  the 
application  to  attend  the  school  and  to  make  application  for  citizen- 
ship, after  talking  with  his  wife  and  having  had  explained  by  her 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  citizen  and  what  it  meant  to  their  children.  He 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  class  work  after  he 
found  out  what  it  meant,  but  before  he  repulsed  the  agent  and 
would  not  even  take  the  time  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Crist.  That  very  aptly  illustrates  the  lack  of  information  on 
this  subject  that  the  people  have;  it  is  the  ignorance  of  what  it  means 
to  them  that  holds  them  back. 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  that  same  connection,  in  addition  to  the  plan  you 
have  adopted,  if  we  would  have  some  requirement  at  the  time  of  the 
final  certificate  requiring  the  wife  to  know  something  about  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  English  language,  and  the  children  who  came  to  this 
country  the  same  way,  would  we  not  secure  a  better  citizenship  than 
just  to  naturalize  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  goes  to  the  founda- 
tion of  rehabilitation  and  it  means  the  reclamation  of  these  people, 
who  otherwise  will  be  allowed  to  drift  along  and  who  never  come  out 
of  their  present  European  environment  and  never  will  be  able  to 
shake  off  their  European  prejudices  which  they  have  against  the  need 
and  worth  of  education.  You  referred  to  logging  camps.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  we  have  just  made  connection  with  the  loggers' 
association. 

The  Chairman.  The  "  Four  Ls,"  or  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  in  direct  contact  with  over  450 
branches,  establishing  classes  in  the  logging  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  could  only  take 
that  matter  through  with  the  school  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  already  made  the  arrangements  with  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools  to  bring,  these  classes  under  their 
supervision  as  fast  as  they  are  organized. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  suggest,_Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Crist  place  in 
the  record,  the  plan  in  connection  with  California  ? 
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recommendations department    of   AMERICANIZATION,    1919-20. 

1.  That  the  scope  of  Americanization  and  naturalization  be  broadened  to 
include  such  specific  ends  as : 

a.  Use  of  the  English  language  through  the  Nation. 
-^b.  The  abolition  of  racial  prejudices,  barriers,  and  discriminations. 

c.  Maintenance  of  American  standards  of  living. 

d.  Interpretation  of  American  ideals,  traditions,  standards,  and  institutions. 

e.  Creation  of  an  understanding  of  and  a  love  for  America. 

f.  The  Americantiiation  of  Americans. 

g.  Development  of  an  appreciative  mind  toward  the  artistic,  scientific,  and 
intellectual  gifts  of '  foreign-born  peoples. 

2.  That  the  Americanization  work  be  considered  as  having  three  important 
captions  under  which  the  working  agencies  are  classified,  namely : 

a.  Paid  working  force. 

b.  Paid  cooperating  school  force. 

c.  Cooperating  civic  agencies. 

3.  That  the  work  now  in  progress  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  ^Bureau  of 
Naturalization  be  continued.  This  work  should  cover  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  or  until  a  complete  survey  of  all  foreign-born  peoples  has  been  made. 

4.  That  the  neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped along  the  lines  already  begun. 

5.  That  factory  classes  be  established  wherever  the  demand  justifies. 

6.  That  industrial  cooperation  be  an  end  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
advisory  committee  representing  the  bureau  of  naturalization,  public  schools, 
housing  and  immigration  commission,  public  employment  bureau,  federated 
labor,  city  administration,  manufactures,  chamber  pf  commerce,  University  of 
California. 

7.  That  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  be  more  fully  developed  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  be  more  fully  defined. 

8.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  appropriate  exercises  being  held  in 
recognition  of  men  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

9.  That  a  teachers'  training  course  be  maintained  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  California. 

[Department  of  Americanization   and  Naturalization,   Oakland  Public  Schools,  June   27, 

1919.1 

PREFACE. 

Americanization  is  one  of  the  vital  necessities  of  this  country  to-day.  It  Is 
a  need  that  applies  to  a  large  percentage  of  our  native  born  as  well  as  the 
foreign  born  persons  of  the  United  States.  Americanization  means  change  of 
heart  as  well  as  a  change  of  hand.  When  the  attitude  of  the  Individual  Is 
right,  and  his  thinking  Is  right,  he  Is  apt  to  be  a  safe  citizen.  He  may  think 
in  a  tongue  that  is  not  English ;  he  may  reason  In  terms  of  the  customs  of  his 
native  land  or  he  may  reflect  the  racial  strains  of  his  ancentry,  but  If  his 
ideals  embody  integrity,  justice,  thrift,  honor,  and  loyalty  to  this  democracy, 
he  is  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Good  citizenship  of  a  democracy  is  the  result  of  proper  civic  education.  The 
boy  who  knows  no  school  but  the  streets,  and  the  Immigrant  who  is  almost 
ignored  except  by  those  who  exploit  him,  are  having  the  character  of  their 
citizenship  molded  unceasingly  by  the  experiences  of  their  dally  life.  What 
the  immigrant  is  taught  In  school  is  of  less  Importance  than  what  he  sees  and 
experiences  in  the  conditions  and  conduct  of  the  community  about  him.  It 
Is  the  contact  of  the  Immigrant  with  men  and  women  who  actually  characterize 
real  Americanism  that  is  the  determining  factor  in  establishing  the  character 
of  his  citizenship. 

Civic  education  is  the  basis  of  Americanization.  We  should  bring  into  the 
classroom  the  vital  factors  that  Influence  the  dally  life  of  the  foreign-born 
person  or  the  group  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  We  should  endeavor  to  instill 
confidence,  change  a  wrong  conception,  and  establish  a  feeling  of  mutual  rela- 
tionship among  native  born  and  foreign  born.  It  Is  quite  essential  that  we 
begin  with  the  individual's  ideas  of  social  life,  his  conception  of  fellowship, 
and  citizenship,  and  his  conduct  in  social  life,  as  well  as  bear  in  mind  his 
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ability  or  inability  to  read,  speak,  and  write. English.  Every  individual  thinks 
and  has  personal  opinions,  so  it  is  a  new  vision  and  a  higher  vision  that  we 
should  try  to  "get  over"  to  stimulate  progress  toward  citizenship  in  a  great 
democracy. 

To  succeed  in  the  highest  degree  in  Americanization  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  capitalize  e.very  advantageous  point  found  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
community.  The  clubs,  the  lodges,  the  churches,  and  social  centers,  and  amuse- 
ment places,  and  many  other  organizations  are  manifestations  of  community 
life.  These  are  schools  in  which  character  and  citizenship  are  influenced. 
The  school  must  be  a  constantly  working  organization  that  sends  its  influence 
out  into  the  streets,  the  homes,  the  shops,  the  resorts  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion, and  into  the  industrial  and  civic  centers.  The  schools  should  take  the 
initiative  in  the  work  of  Americanization,  but  every  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  every  religious,  civic,  and  Industral  organization  should  contribute  some- 
thing in  the  making  of  new  citizens. 

THE    MEANING   OF   AMERICANIZATION. 

The  most  Important  ends  to  be  accomplished  are : 

1.  The  use  of  the  English  language  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

2.  The  desire  of  all  the  peoples  in  America  to  unite  in  a  common  citizenship 
under  one  flag. 

3.  The  abolition  of  racial  prejudices,  barriers,  and  discriminations  which 
keep  peoples  apart. in  America.  ' 

4.  The  maintenance  of  an  American  standard  of  living  through  the  proper 
use  of  American  foods,  care  of  children,  and  new-world  homes. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  American  ideals,  traditions,  standards,  and  institu- 
tions to  foreign-born  peoples. 

6.  The  discontinuance  of  discriminations  in  housing,  care,  protection,  and 
treatment  of  aliens. 

7.  The  creation  of  an  understanding  of  and  love  for  America,  and  the  desire 
of  immigrants  to  remain  in  America,  to  have  a  home  here  and  to  support  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  laws. 

8.  The  Americanization  of  Americans,  that  they  may  have  more  clearly  be- 
fore them  the  principles  for  which  this  country  stands. 

9.  A  program  of  service  to  the  unnaturalized  that  they  may  desire  to  be- 
come citizens. 

10.  The  development  of  "an  appreciative  mind  toward  the  artistic,  scientific, 
industrial,  and  intellectual  gifts  which  foreign  peoples  have  brought  to  America 
and  which  America  should  develop. 

DISTINCTIVE   FEATTJIIES    OF   AMERICANIZATION    WORK   TO   BE    MORE    FULLY   DEVELOPED 
IN  OAKLAND  SCHOOLS  DURING   1919-20. 

I.  Foreign-born  men  in  industries  and  factories : 

1.  Cooperate  with  Federal  Naturalization  Bureau  in  securing  the  following 
information  from  all  foreign-born  persons  employed  in  factories :  a.  Name  and 
address.  6.  Nationality,  age.  c.  Subject  of  what  country,  d.  Willing  or  not 
willing  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  e.  Willing  or  not  willing  to 
attend  an  evening  school. 

2.  Men  willing  to  become  a  citizen  are  notified  to  appear  before  a  naturaliza- 
tion agent  and  make  out  facts  for  declaration  of  intention. 

3.  Men  making  out  facts  for  declaration  of  intention  are  referred  to  a  public- 
school  representative  who  explains  the  opportunities  offered  in  evening  schools. 

4  Names  and  addresses  of  men  appearing  before  school  reprerentatlves  are 
sent  to  teacher  or  principal  in  charge  of  the  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
men's  place  of  residence. 

5.  A  teacher  makes  a  personal  visit  to  the  home  of  the  applicant. 

6.  The  plan  for  determining  the  status  of  foreign-born  men  employed  in  fac- 
tories may  be  supplemented  by :  .  .        ^     ■, 

a  A  definite  plan  for  cooperating  vnth  employers.  6.  The  provision  of  ad- 
ditional facilities,  extra  classes,  and  special  equipment,  c.  A  follow-up  system 
for  reaching  all  absentees  each  week.  d.  A  plan  for  notifying  employers  of 
progress  of  foreign-born  employees  attending  evening  school,  e.  Visits  to 
classes  by  factory  officials  employing  students,  f.  Talks  to  assembled  classes 
by  prominent  naturalized  citizens. 
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II.  Card  index  of  foreign-born  men  and  women : 

1.  A  card-index  system  has  been  establislied  in  order  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  every  person  applying  for  citizenship. 

The  following  data  is  recorded :  a.  Name  and  address.  &.  Nationality  and 
:age.  c.  Date  of  application  for  first  papers,  d.  Date  of  arrival  in  United 
States,     e.  Education,     f.  Record  of  attendance  upon  an  evening,  school. 

III.  Factory  classes : 

Wherever  the  demand  justifies  and  the  requirements  can  not  be  met  by 
«vening-school  classes,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  clas  es  in  English  for 
foreigners  in  places  of  employment.  A  trial  will  be  made  in  certain  factories  of 
the  plan  of  having  classes  for  foreign-born  men  and  women  maintained  on  the 
.employer's  time,  or  perhaps  the  employer  will  share  equally  the  time  with  the 
employee. 

IV.  Industrial  cooperation : 

A  gradual  development  of  an  industrial  cooperative  plan  is  to  be  undertaken. 
The  educational  process  of  Americanization  is  needed  for  the  manufacturer, 
for  the  employer,  and  for  the  citizens  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the  foreign- 
born  worker.  All  these  should  be  drawn  together  and  become  coordinating 
agencies  in  a  wide  educational  propaganda.  It  is  probable  that  there  should 
be  an  industrial  board  which  will  include  representatives  of  the  general  public 
as  well  as  representatives,  of  the  industrial  educational  fields.  Ju^t  what  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  board  might  be  are  indefinite  at  this  time. 

Such  a  board  might  be  called  an  advisory  board  and  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  agencies :  a.  Bureau  of  naturalization.  6.  Public 
;Schools.  c.  Housing  and  immigration  commission,  d.  Public  employment  bu- 
reau, e.  Federated  labor,  f.  City  administration,  g.  Manufactures,  h.  Cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

V.  Neighborhood  work  among  foreign  born : 

In  our  effort  to  secure  better  living  conditions  in  the  home  life  of  the  foreign- 
iDorn,  we  should  strive  for  unity  of  purpose  and  give  less  attention  to  uniformity 
ot  customs.  We  should  strive  for  greater  freedom  of  women  and  children,  and 
for  a  better  understanding  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under  citizenship 
in  the  United  States.  We  should  be  instrumental  in  inaugurating  a  social 
program  which  will  bring  foreign-born  women  in  contact  with  the  various 
acting  agencies  that  characterize  American  home  life.  We  should  endeavor 
to  bring  about  better  living  conditions,  better  housing  conditions,  and  better 
social  conditions. 

VI.  Home-teacher  work  among  foreign — duties  and  responsibilities: 

1.  She  shall  be  detailed  to  work  primarily  among  adult  women  of  foreign 
birth,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  she  shall  not  "  Americanize  " 
men  of  foreign  birth  and  native  Americans  if  the  need  is  apparent. 

2.  The  acquaintance  which  she  establishes  should  be  the  means  of  setting 
up  a  personal  or  mutual  confidence  which  will  be  an  influence  for  cooperation 
with  foreign  born. 

3.  She  shall  be  the  means  of  acquainting  the  foreign-born  women  with  the 
■rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

4.  In  many  cases  she  will  be  the  adviser  in  home  affairs  and  family  difficul- 
ties. 

5.  Many  of  her  problems  will  grow  out  of  the  difficulties  or  unsatisfactory 
■conditions  in  homes  that  are  discovered  through  the  regular  day  schools. 

6.  She  shall  make  it  a  practice 'of  calling  on  the  wife  of  a  iban  applying  for 
citizenship  papers. 

7.  She  shall  assist  in  building  up  the  regular  evening-school  classes  for  for- 
eign born,  and  in  organizing  groups  of  mothers  in  homes,  etc. 

8.  Her  school  day  shall  be  5i  hours  of  actual  service  in  teaching,  visiting 
homes,  or  organizing  Americanization  work. 

9.  If  her  observation  leadS  her  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  need  of  con- 
structive training  in  the  proper  care  of  children  and  bettering  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions she  shall  give  instruction  and  refer  special  cases  to  the  home  and  school 
nurse,  as  hereinafter  noted. 

Organization,  supervision,  and  field  administration : 

1.  In  matters  of  supervision  of  methods,  etc.,  and  in  field  administration, 
the  "  home  teacher "  shall  be  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Americanization. 

2.  Daily  reports  of  her  time,  visits,  and  other  particulars  pertaining  to  her 
-work  shall  be  made  to  the  department  of  Americanization. 

3.  Copies  of  the  above  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  principal. 
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4.  The  head  of  the  department  of  Americanization  shall  supply  the  principals 
wltti  copies  of  all  bulletins,  etc.,  issued  by  him  to  home  teachers 

bchool  principal  and  field  work: 
4.  u'  ^".  '^^^^^  growing  out  of  day-school  problemsi  shall  be  referred  to  the 

home  teacher  by  the  day-school  principal,  preferably  by  means  of  specific 
notes,  even  though  personal  conference  be  also  had.  These  cases  shall  be 
listed  in  a  book  or  on  cards  for  the  purpose.  If  these  cases  can  be  attended 
to  in  the  course  of  her  day's  other  Americanization  work,  they  shall  be  attended 
to  and  included  in  the  day's  report.  Otherwise  the  cases  shall  be  referred  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  Americanization 
for  further  instructions. 

If  disposition  other  than  instructions  to  the  "  home  teacher  "  to  investigate 
and  render  due  report  Is  made,  the  head  of  the  department  of  Americanization 

o   mi?  advise  the  principal,  preferably  after  a  telephone  or  other  conference. 

2.  The  names  of  all  new  families,  whether  new  or  not,  shall  be  referred  by 
the  principal  to  the  "  home  teacher,"  who  shall  call  in  due  time  and  welcome 
them  in  the  name  of  the  school,  inviting  them  to  call  at  the  school,  etc. 

3.  Cases  involving  poor  attendance  shall  be  referred  by  the  principal  to  the 
attendance  department  for  investigation,  action  (if  necessary),  and  report. 

4.  These  cases.  If  necessary,  may  then  be  referred  to  the  "  home  teacher  "  by 
the  principal  or  the  home  and  school  nurse. 

5.  In  Americanization  matters  not  growing  out  of  school  problems  the  "  home 
teacher"  shall  cooperate  with  other  departments,  either  through  the  head  of 
her  department  or  directly  with  the  coworkers  Involved,  rendering  the  reports 
fis  usual. 

6.  In  essence  the  referring  of  all  school  cases  rests  with  the  principal  as 
school  executive.  The  local  worker,  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
Americanization,  be  It  attendance,  medical,  or  Americanization,  makes  disposi- 
tion of  the  case  either  by  investigation  and  due  report  or  else  transmitted  to 
the  head  of  the  department  of  Americanization  for  further  disposition. 

School-plant  administration : 

1.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  school  equipment  or  school 
space  she  shall  be  responsible,  the  same  as  other  teachers,  to  the  principal  as 
the  head  of  the  school. 

2.  Any  matters  Involving  unusual  use  of  school  facilities  shall  be  the  subject 
of  conference  between  the  director  of  Americanization,  the  home  teacher,  and 
the  principal.  If  there  is  disagreement  between  the  director  and  the  principal, 
th  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  in  administrative  charge  of  the 
school. 

3.  The  principal  shaU  devise  a  method  of  having  the  home  teacher  report  "  in  " 
when  she  comes  to  and  "  out "  when  she  leaves  the  school  premises.  (This  also 
applies  to  the  home  and  school  nurse.) 

4.  The  relations  of  the  director,  home  teacher,  and  principal  to  each  other 
in  school  plant  administration  is  the  same  as  obtains  between  supervisor, 
teacher,  and  principal  in  the  usual  school  work. 

VII.  Naturalization  committee  report : 

The  following  report  of  the  naturalization  committee  has  been  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education : 

"  1.  That  the  present  classes  in  Americanization  work  in  our  evening  schools 
be  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  desiring  to  become  citizens ;  that 
instruction  be  given  in  the  principles  that  underlie  our  institutions,  including 
such  a  study  of  the  Constitution  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  courts 
of  naturalization ;  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  instill  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy as  it  is  exemplified  in  American  life  at  Its  best. 

"  2.  That  candidates  satisfactorily  completing  said  course  be  awarded  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  school,  certifying  that 
said  candidates  have  reached  the  necessary  proficiency  In  the  above  subjects 
and  that  their  attitude  toward  our  insitutions  is  such  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  schools  they  are  worthy  to  have  conferred  upon  them  the  priceless  gift  of 
American  citizenship. 

"3.  That  there  be  held  each  year  a  public  meeting  to  which  all  those  who 
have  been  made  citizens  during  the  year  be  invited;  that  a  suitable  program 
be  arranged  and  thus  public  recognition  be  given  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
elected  to  be  and  by  due  trial  and  examination  have  been  found  worthy  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

VIII.  Libraries: 
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The  public  library  has  a  great  opportunity  to  aid  the  foreign  born.  It  is 
friendly  and  helpful,  not  deadened  by  conformity  and  oftentimes  inviting,  Is 
open  throughout  the  year,  and  makes  no  demands  on  a  man  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  The  library  brings  the  foreign  born  in  effective  touch  with  American 
ideals. 

During  the  ensuing  year  a  definite  plan  will  be  in  operation  to  insure  a 
greater  use  of  the  many  advantages  of  our  public  libraries  in  the  Americani- 
zation work. 

IX.  Public-health  nurse  in  Americanization : 

The  Americanization  nurse  enters  the  home  of  the  foreign  born  at  a  time 
when  there  is  trouble.  Her  services  are  needed.  A  few  simple  applications  or 
a  bit  of  sound  advice  concerning  disease,  sickness,  and  sanitation  often  proves 
a  blessing.  The  nurse  often  has  the  opportunity  to  win  the  entire  family  for 
the  cause  of  Americanization  on  account  of  the  helpful  service  she  renders. 
This  is  one  of  the  phases  of  education  in  the  Oakland  public  schools  that  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.    It  only  remains  to  render  a  greater  service. 

X.  Training  teachers  for  Americanization  work : 

A  course  in  methods  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  a  course  in 
simple  civic  education  should  be  ofEered  in  an  evening  and  continuation  school 
beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  this  year.  This  course  should  be  given  one 
afternoon  and  one  evening  a  week.  Every  teacher  of  Americanization  in  the 
Oakland  schools  should  be  required  to  attend.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  we 
will  secure  the  results  of  a  broad,  systematic  method  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

We  should  have  a  body  of  trained  teachers  and  workers  who  know  the  n.eeds 
of  foreign-born  men  and  women  and  know  how  to  meet  these  needs  in  method 
and  technique. 

A  course  far  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  for  foreign  born  should  furnish 
to  workers ; 

1.  A  background  of  the  histories,  the  causes  of  immigration,  the  distribution  in 
this  country,  and  the  effect  of  foreign-born  people  on  Americans. 

2.  Actual  contact  with  the  foreign-born  peoples  in  school,  social  centers,  or 
some  other  effective  means  for  gaining  a  sympathetic  attitude. 

3.  Latest  information  concerning  best  methods  and  texts  available  for  Ameri- 
canization workers. 

4.  The  essentials  of  a  workable  program  for  classroom  Instruction. 

5.  A  comparison  of  texts  with  a  view  to  determining  purposes  for  which  best 
fitted. 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  immigrants'  needs  In  civics  and  citizenship. 

XI.  Proposed  plan  for  training  teachers  for  Americanization : 

The  possibilities  of  Oakland  for  training  teachers  in  Americanization  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  city  in  the  West.  The  University  of  California  Is  at 
our  door  with  a  wide-awake  extension  division.  Oakland  has  already  done  much 
in  Americanization  and  is  now  entering  upon  a  vigorous  Americanization  pro- 
gram. It  seems  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  University  of  California  can 
begin  to  develop  a  special  training  course  to  meet  the  present  demand  for  teach- 
ers in  this  new  field.  Under  the  university  extension  department  a  training 
school  might  be  opened  in  the  Oakland' evening  high  s'chool  and  one  or  two  other 
evening  schools  where  foreign-born  persons  attend  in  large  numbers.  In  these 
schools  observation  and  practice  teaching  could  be  done  under  experienced  super- 
vision. Cadet  teachers,  being  required  to  serve  definite  periods  in  practice  teach- 
ing as  part  of  the  defined  course,  would  be  a  financial  assistance  to  the  Oakland 
schools.  Such  a  course  should  be  open  to  prospective  teachers  of  Americaniza- 
tion and  naturalization  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1919. 

XII.  Director  of  Americanization : 

The  chief  duties  of  the  director  of  Americanization  are  as  follows : 

1.  Prepare  a  general  program  for  Americanization  and  naturalization,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  director  of  evening  and  continuation  schools. 

A  nature  of  the  program  :  a.  English  for  foreigners.  6.  Civic  education,  c.  Im- 
proving home  conditions,  d.  Naturalization  classes,  e.  Recreational  activities. 
f.  Community  centers,    g.  Public  opinion,    h.  Social  activities. 

2.  Cooperation  with  social,  industrial,  religious,  educational,  and  other  agencies 
in  Americanization  work. 

3.  Direct  the  work  in  the  process  of  outlining  courses  of  study  and  Improving 
the  courses. 

4.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  most  advance  movements  in  Americanization  that 
are  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

5.  Cooperate  with  the  University  of  California  in  its  extension  courses. 
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6.  Arrange    for    lecture    courses    in    Americanization    for    Americanization 
teachers. 

7.  Arrange  for  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners,  and 
CIVIC  education  for  teachers  of  Americanization  classes. 

8.  Enlist  the  support  of  influential  Individuals  In  promoting  Americanization 
work. 

9.  As  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plan  for 
naturalization. 

10.  Meet  managers  and  employers  where  large  numbers  of  foreigners  are 
employed? 

11.  Attend  public  meetings  where  educational,  civic,  or  recreational  Interests 
are  to  be  discussed. 

12.  Harmonize  the  Americanization  work  with  the  work  of  other  departments 
of  education  in  the  Oakland  public  schools. 

Tentative  Peogeam  and  Appkoximate  Cost  of  Americanization  1919-20. 
classes  "undee  the  depaetment  of  amebicanization. 

The  estimates  are  based  on  provision  for  the  following  classes* 
•  1.  Regular  evening  school  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  civics  to 
foreigners. 

2.  Regular  continuation  school  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  civics 
to  foreigners. 

3.  Regular  naturalization  classes. 

4.  Classes"  maintained  for  foreigners  in  factories. 

5.  Home  classes  for  adult  women  of  foreign  birth. 

6.  Recreation  classes  for  adult  foreigners  at  recreation  centers. 

The  estimates  are  based  on  the  following  kind  of  teachers  of  Americaniza- 
tion: 

1.  Teachers  of  adult  foreigners  in  classes  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners 
in  evening  schools. 

2.  Teachers  of  English  and  civics  to  foreigners  in  continuation  schools. 

3.  Teachers  of  naturalization. 

4.  The  home  teacher  dealing  with  adult  foreign  women. 

5.  The  factory  class  teacher. 

6.  Other  persons  employed  to  promote  Americanization  adults  of  foreign  birth. 
Home  teachers  are  indicated  for  the  following  centers : 

Prescott,  Tompkins,  Clawson,  Lazear,  Garfield,  Harrison,  and  Bay. 
In  making  up  this  estimate,  home  teachers  have  been  given  a  flat  rate  of 
$1,400  per  year  for  services  for  full  time. 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

2  teachers  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners  five  evenings  per 

week,  at  $3.50  an  evening  for  a  teacher 1 $1, 400 

1  teacher  of  naturalization,  three  evenings  per  week,  at  $3.50  per 

evening 420 


Total 1,820 

OAKLAND  EVENING  AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

7  teachers  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners  five  evenings  per 
week,  at  $3.50  an  evening  for  a  teacher , 4, 900 

1  continuation  teacher  for  foreigners,  three  afternoons  per  week,  at 

$3.50  per  day 420 

Total 3,320 

FEEMONT   EVENING   AND   CONTINUATION    SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

2  teachers  of  English  and  civics  to  foreigners,  four  evenings  per 
week,  at  $3.50  an  evening  for  a  teacher i —    1, 120 

1  teacher  of  naturalization,  three  evenings  per  week,  at  $3.50  for 

an   evening 420 


Total 1,540 
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VOCATIONAL   EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOI.. 

Americanization : 

1  teacher,  five  evenings  per  -week,  for  class  in  English  and  civics 
for  foreigners ; 700 

TOMPKINS  EVENING   SCHOOl,. 

Americanization : 
Miss  Svraln — 

Principal's  duties $800 

Factory  class 400 

Home  teacher 600 

1,800 

3  Teachers  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners,  five  evenings  per 

week,  at  $3.50  per  evening  for  a  teacher 2, 100 

Miss  Youngberg,  home  teacher,  half  time 510 

Total 4,410 

PRESCOTT   EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 
Miss  Love — 

Principal's  duties $800 

Factory  class  work : 400 

Home  teacher 600 

1,800 

5  teachers  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners,  five  evenings  per 

vceek,  at  $3.50  per  teacher 3,  500 

Miss  Youngberg,  home  teacher,  half  time 510 

Total 5,810 

LAZEAE  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

1  home  teacher,  five  afternoons  and  five  evenings 1,400 

2  teachers  of  English  and  civics  tor  foreigners,  four  evenings  per 
week,  at  $3.50  per  teacher  an  evening 1, 120 

Total 2,  520 

CLAWSON    EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

1  home  teacher,  three  afternoons  and'  two  evenings  per  week 700 

1  teacher  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners,  five  evenings  per 
week,  at  $3.50  an  evening 700 

Total 1,  400 

GAKPIELD  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

1  home  teacher  three  afternoons  and  two  evenings  per  week 700 

2  teachers  of  English  and  civics  for  foreigners  five  evenings  per 
week,  at  $2.50  an  evening  per  teacher 1,  400 

Total _ 2,100 

BAT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

1  home  teacher  two  afternoons  and  three  evenings  per  week 700 

1  teacher  of  English  for  foreigners  five  evenings  per  week,  at  $3.50 

per  evening 700 

Total 1,400 

HARBISON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Americanization : 

1  home  teacher  two  afternoons  and  three  evenings  per  week 700 

1  teacher  of  English  and  Civics  for  foreigners  equivalent  to  three 
evenings  per  week  at  $3.50  per  evening 420 

Total__-^ r- - 1,120 
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.  .  '  ELMHUEST  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Americanization  : 

1  teacher  for  home  work  in  two  afternoons  and  teaching  of  English 
to  foreigners  three  evenings  per  week 700 

.  ...  JAPANESE  MISSION. 

Americanization : 

1  teacher  for  the  class  on  three  afternoons  or  three  evenings  per 

week ^ ^g^ 

OAKLAND  HOTEL. 

Americanization : 

1  teacher  for  the  class  three  afternoons  per  week,  2  hours  and  15 

minutes ^g^^ 

FACTOBT  CLASSES. 

Americanization : 

5  teachers  of  factory  classes  for  five  afternoons  per  week,  at  $3  50 
per  afternoon 2  400. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPLIES. 

Americanization : 

Stationery  and  stamps 50 

Mimeograph  paper  and  stencils I I 25. 

Paper  and  pencils ~_  10 

Portable  blackboards  . ^ I ~I Z  25 

Miscellaneous 1 ~_" 25 

Total 135. 

SUMMARY    SHEET. 

Americanization : 

Technical  evening  and  continuation  school $1,820. 

Oakland  evening  and  continuation  school 5,  320 

Fremont  evening  and  continuation  school 1,  540 

Vocational  evening  high  school 700 

Tompkins  evening  school 4, 410 

Prescott  evening  school : 5,  810 

Lazear  evening  school 2,520 

Clawson  evening  school 1, 400 

Garfield  evening  school 2, 100 

Bay  evening  school 1, 400 

Harrison  evening  school 1, 120 

Elmhurst  evening  school I 700- 

Japanese  mission 480 

Oakland  Hotel 480 , 

Factory  classes 2,  400 

Miscellaneous ^ 135 

Total 32,  335, 

Since  all  the  classes  provided  for  in  the  above  estimate  may  not  run  the  full- 
time,  it  seems  reasonable  to  state  that  the  total  estimate  Is  ample  to  carry  a 
pi-etty-  heavy  Americanization  program  during  1919-20. 

GENERAL    REPORT    ON    AMERICANIZATION    AND    NATURALIZATION    FOE    SCHOOL    YEARj 

ENDING  JUNE  20,   1919.      ' 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  Americanization  work  covering'  the . 
past  year.  A  number  of  special  features  have  been  reported  in  detail  under- 
other  departments.    Those  of  considerable  importance  are: 

1.  Report  on  neighborhood  schools  by  principals  of  these  schools. 

2.  Americanization  work  in  Oakland  Evening  High  School  by  J.  H.  Allen. 

3.  Americanization  work  in  Prescott  Evening  School  by  Miss  Grace  Love. 

4.  Americanization  work  in  Thompkins  Evening  School  by  Miss  Ethel  Swain. 

5.  The  home  teacher,  by  Miss  Cotter,  of  Lazear  School. 

The  pages  that  follow  indicate  the  general  extent,  and.  character  of  the,. 
Americanization  as  promoted  during  the  year  of  1919-20. 
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Tabulation  of  reports  received  from  Aviericamisation  teachers,  June  6,  1919. 


School  and  teacher. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment, 
1918-19. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

On  roll 

at 
pres- 
ent. 

Evenings. 

Numr 

ber 
signed, 

sum- 
mer 

class. 

Eight 
weelrs 
cost. 

Summer 

term 
teacher. 

Lazear: 

60 
43 
19 

16 
16 
14 

22 
19 
17 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

Friday. 
do 

10 

$84 

Strachen. 

DiscDQtin-. 

Minda  MacKieima.. 

do     

13 

84 

ued.. 
MacMenna. 

Total 

122 

46 

58 

23 

168 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

Friday. 
do 

TompMns: 

Anna  McConaughy. 

31 

15 

32 
26 

9 

8 

15 
10 

14 
9 

17 

84 

McConaughyJ 
Discontin- 

ued. 
Do. 

9 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday. 

Do. 

Total 

104 

42 

32 

17 

84 

Five  

Prescott: 

30 
45 
30 
30 

14 
18 
16 
16 

18 
20 
22 
20 

Do. 

H.  Youngherg 

E.Robinson 

do 

do 

do 

""■22' 
20 

""UQ 
140 

Do. 
Bobinson. 
Smith. 

Total 

135 

64 

80 

42 

280 

Monday,  Wednesday . . 
Four 

Fremont: 

H.  T.  Shaw 

45 
46 

13 
10 

25 
15 

22 
7 

56 
56 

Harris. 

H  C  Hummel 

Supply. 

Total 

91 

23 

40 

29 

112 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

Friday. 
Five 

Oakland: 

J.  F.  Ledwich 

100 

54 
32 
44 
30 
25 
52 

35 

17 
15 
16 
14 
16 
15 

40 

34 
19 
23 
12 
19 
20 

25 

23 
16 
16 
12 
19 
15 

84 

140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 

liedwioh. 

Supply. 
Frost. 

C  Frost 

do 

J.  H.Allen 

do 

Allen. 

do 

M.  B.  Willett    . 

do 

Willett. 

L.  E.  Taylor 

do 

Tayloj. 

Total 

337 

118 

167 

126 

924 

Five 

Teclinical: 

T.  Vercelli 

44 
32 
31 

15 
12 
9 

18 
18 
16 

12 
10 
9 

140 
140 
84 

Vercelli. 

A  Cooley     

do 

Cooley. 
Shane. 

F.  H.  Sliane 

Tuesday,    Thursday, 
Friday. 

Total 

107 
43 
19 
66 
45 

36 
16 
15 
13 
21 

42 
25 
19 
21 
23 

31 

11 
19 
12 
15 

364 

140 

56 

140 

84 

Garfield;  M.  Rutherford. 

Five 

Jap  Mission:  Mrs.  Evans 

Tuesday,  Thursday. . . 
Five 

Evans. 
Supgy. 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday. 

Total  students  signed  for  summer 326 

Total  cost  of  summer  for  salaries $2,352 

Factory  classes  (estimated) 500 

GENERAL    OUTLINE    lOE    AMEKICANIZATION    WOKK    FOK    LAST    FOUB    WEEKS    OF    TEEM 

ENDING  JUNE   20,    1919. 

1.  Continue  the  jjresent  plan  of  organizing  new  classes  in  Americanization 
and  citizenship  where  the  demand  justifies. 

2.  Plan  to  continue  the  Americanization  and  citizenship  classes  during  the 
summer  months  where  the  attendance  justifies. 

3.  Begin  a  systematic  study  of  the  kind  and  location  of  firms  and  places 
where  a  large  percentage  of  foreign  born  are  employed.  Meet  the  manager, 
size  up  the  situation,  ofEer  a  plan  for  Americanization. 
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4.  Make  a  study  of  the  reports  on  nativity  recently  compiled  by  the  super- 
intendent's office.  Roughly  chart  the  city  of  Oakland  and  designate  school 
centers  from  which  Americanization  is  to  emerge. 

5.  Make  a  survey  of  the  kinds  and  the  content  of  textbooks  now  available  for 
teaching  Americanization. 

6.  Begin  a  study  of  plans  for  securing  more  general  and  regular  attendance 
of  adult  foreigners  who  have  not  received  naturalization  papers. 

7.  Conduct  a  seminar  course  in  Americanization  open  to  teachers  now  engaged 
in  Americanization  work  and  those  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  this  subject. 

List  of  topics  for  reports : 

Methods  of  teaching  English  for  foreigners. 
Textbooks  for  use  in  teaching  Americanization. 
Survey  of  the  foreign-born  population  of  Oakland. 

Survey  of  what  the  Federal  Government  and  large  cities  of  this  country 
are  doing  in  Americanization. 
Fundamental  principles  to  be  embodied  in  teaching  Americanization. 
National  traits  of  foreign  born  to  be  recognized  in  teaching  Americaniza- 
tion. 
A  synopsis  of  these  reports  will  be  compiled  with  recommendations  for  Ameri- 
canization and  citizenship  work  in  Oakland. 

AMERICANIZATION   SEMINAR. 

Assignments. 

May  3.  Methods  of  teaching  elementary  English  to  foreigners :  Miss  Grace 
Love,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Willett,  Miss  Hazel  A.  Samuels. 

May  10.  Methods  of  teaching  intermediate  English  to  foreigners :  Miss  Ethel 
Swain,  Miss  Earla  R.  Mock,  Miss  F.  M.  Gary*  Assistants:  Mrs.  K.  S.  Sham- 
baugh,  Mrs.  M.  McCahill. 

May  17.  Methods  of  Teaching  Advanced  English  to  Foreigners:  Mrs.  Alice 
Hunnicutt,  Marlon  Rahni,  Florence  B.  Stanton.  Assistants  :  Stella  A.  Eby,  Anna 
M.  Gill,  Laura  A.  Peterson. 

May  24.  Survey  of  Foreign  Born  Population  of  Oakland  :  Miss  M.  Ellen  Hub- 
bard, Hattle  E.  Hinkson.  Assistants:  Margaret  Waterhouse,  Aurelia  L.  Murphy, 
Margaret  Gallagher. 

May  31.  Survey  of  Text  Books  for  Americanization  Classes:  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Cotter.    Assistants :  M.  K.  Munday,  Marion  Rahm. 

INVITATION  TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN   WHO  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  CITIZENSHIP  PAPERS  AND 
WHO  WERE  GIVEN  RECOGNITION  BY  A  PUBLIC  PROGRAM  AT  THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  have  fulfilled  the  recfuiremerits  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
and  have  been  granted  citizenship  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  commemorate  this  event,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Education  for  appropriate  exercises  to  be  held  at  the  Municipal  Aud- 
itorium, on  Friday  evening,  June  6,  at  8  p.  m.  sharp. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  on  this  evening  that  the  Bonrd  of  Education  may 
present  to  you  a  beautifully  engraved  diploma  In  recognition  of  your  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  You  are  requested  to  bring  your  wife  and  sit  on 
the  platform  during  the  exercises.  Your  family  and  friends  are  invited  to  be 
present.  ^ 

In  order  that  your  name  may  be  correctly  printed  on  your  diploma,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  sign  the  inclosed  postal  card  and  mail  it  at  once.  . 

Thanking  you  for  a  prompt  reply,  and  soliciting  your  cooperation  in  making 
this  occasion  a  success,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 


Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


CITIZENSHIP   PROGRAM,    MUNICIPAL   AUDITORIUM,    FRIDAY,    JUNE    6,    1919,    8    O'CLOCK 

P.    M. 

L  (a)  Star  Spangled  Banner  (first  verse);  (6)  Pledge  of  Allegiance;  (c) 
America   (three  verses). 

n.  (a)  March,  Forward;  (6)  Overture,  If  I  Were  King;  (c)  Gems  from 
Tschaikowsky.  Community  Orchestra.  Fifty  players.  Glenn  H.  Woods, 
director. 
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III.  V.ocational  High  School  Glee  Club:  (a)  The  "Voyagers,  Karl  Linders; 
(&)  March  of  Our  Nation,  Adam  Geibel.  Miss  Lula  G.  Merchant,  leader;  Miss 
Nellie  H.  Carpenter,  accompanist. 

IV.  Address  of  Welcome,  Lewis  B.  Avei'y,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
SchjOols,  Oakland,  Calif. 

V.  Examination  of  candidates,  F.  N.  Littleton,  examiner.  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation. " 

VI.  Vocational  High  School  Quartette:  (a)  The  Shades  of  Night,  Adam 
Geibel;  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Tack,  J.  A.  Parks. 

VII.  Americanization :  What  It  Means  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Public  Schools, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  Berkeley  Schools. 

VIII.  Presentation  of  diplomas.  Judge  James  Quinn. 

Pledge  of  allegioMoe. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag 

And  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands ; 

One  Nation,  indivisible. 

With  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

America. 

My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land   of   liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
Land  where  my  fathers  died ! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'   pride ! 
From   every   mountain   side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,   thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love: 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, — 

The  song  prolong. 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Oh,  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  night, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

Oh,  say,  does  that  star  spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes ; 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream : 

'Tis  the  star  spangled  banner ;  oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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AMERICANIZATION    ACTIVITIES    IN    THE    OAKLANQ    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  year  considerable  progress  lias  tieen  made  In  the  work  of 
Americanization  In  the  Oakland  schools.  Fifteen  classes  of  foreign-speaking 
people  have  been  conducted  in  five  elementary  school  buildings  and  14 
classes,  including  those  in  naturalization,  have  been  maintained  in  four  high- 
school  buildings.  These  classes  are  composed  largely  of  earnest  men  vi'ho  for 
the  most  part  have  a  remarkably  fine  attitude  toward  education  and  toward 
America. 

These  classes  of  foreign-speaking  people  have  met  from  three  to  five  evenings 
a  week,  ordinarily  five  evenings  a  week.  Books  and  equipment  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Oakland  public  schools. 

The  development  of  our  three  neighborhood  schools  is  a  departure  from 
the  usual  educational  program.  Here  are  to  be  established  libraries  and  social 
rooms  where  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth  may  meet  in  a  social  way. 

Three  home  teachers  have  been  at  work  during  the  year.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  teachers  to  teach  better  standards  of  living,  of  rearing  children, 
of  home  life,  and  of  American  citizenship  in  the  homes  of  the  communities 
tributary  to  these  schools.  Classes  in  citizenship,  and  in  English,  home  clubs, 
and  the  teaching  of  dietetics,  care  of  children,  making  of  clothing,  and 
hygiene  and  sanitation  are  to  he  organized  by  these  teachers.  Classes  in 
English  and  naturalization  are  to  be  opened  for  foreign-born  men  in  factories 
and  shipyards. 

While  the  evening  and  continuation  schools  will  close  J,une  13,  the  classes 
In  Americanization  and  naturalization  will  continue  during  the  summer 
months.  Persons  desiring  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  classes  should  call 
at  the  building  where  the  work  is  being  conducted  or  inquire  at  the  board  of 
education  rooms,  city  hall. 


TABULATION    OF   QUESTIONNAIBES    BETUBNED   FBOM    MOOBE    SHIPYARDS. 

The  work  Is  progressing  as  follows : 

Notices  are  sent  by  the  Federal  examiner  to  all  men  not  having  taken  out 
their  first  papers  and  who  are  vpilling  to  take  them  out.  Later  men  not  willing 
to  take  out  first  papers  will  be  called. 

These  men  appear  at  the  Oakland  High  School  between  the  hours  of  5  and  9 
p.  m.  When  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  Federal  examiner  they  pass  on  to 
a  representative  of  the  school  department  who  gives  advice  In  regard  to  educa- 
tional advantages. 

Men  who  signify  a  desire  to  attend  school  in  the  evening  are  informed  of  the 
nearest  school  In  their  respective  neighborhoods.  This  information  will  be  used 
by  the  teacher  or  principal  in  following  up  prospective  evening  school  students 
for  foreign-born  classes. 

The  general  tabulation  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  questionnaires 7, 034 

Number  of  citizens 5,  553 

Number  of  noncitizens 1,  534 

Number  having  first  papers 424 

Number  willing  to  take  out  first  papers 862 

Number  not  willing  to  take  out  first  papers 210 

Doubtful 37 

Number  of  nationalities 45 
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Complete  tabulation  of  7,087  employees  of  Moore  Shipyard/!  showing  distribution, 

ly,  nationality. 


Nationality. 


British  subjects  — 

Scandinavian 

Norway 

Denmarlc 

Finland , 

Poland 

Kussia 

Switzerland 

France 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Holland 

Portugal 

Bape  Verde  Islands, 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Germany 

Jugoslav 

Bulgaria 

Boumania 

Montenegro , 

Serbia. 

Europe 

Mexico 

Cental  America 

Costa  Rica 

South  America 

Chile 

Brazil 

Peru 

Argentina 

Syria 

Armenia 

Turkey 

United  States 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Eico 

China 

Japan 

Indefinite 

Sweden 

Total 


Number. 


276 
2 


28 

10 

40 

16 

23 

3 

1 

18 

164 

1 

61 

374 

91 

20 

81 

1 

4 

11 

16 

1 

89 

15 

1 

6 

3 

1 

6 

.1 

5 

1 

1 

9 

8 

19 

1 

5 

1 

7 

54 


1,533 


First 
papers. 


136 
2 
11 
17 
12 


Willing. 


135 


128 
1 

23 
254 

40 
6 

39 
1 
2 
9 

13 
1 

21 
8 
1 


Not 
willing. 


210 


Doubt- 
ful. 


2 

37 


Number  of  citizens,  5,553;  number  of  foreigners,  1,534;  total,  7,087. 

Tabulation  shoioing  number  of  aliens  residing  in  east   bay  cities  willing  to 
attend  an  evening  school. 


Those  with  first 
papers. 

Those  willing. 

Those  not  willing. 

Citi- 
zens. 

Yes. 

No. 

No 
reply. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 
reply. 

Yes. 

No. 

No 
reply. 

Yes. 

251 
64 
11 
19 
2 
1 
2 

17 
7 
1 
3 

37 
10 
2 
3 

518 
97 
16 
26 

1 

2 

1 

11 

88 
12 
2 

7 

1 

50 
8 
8 
3 

64 
3 

1 

133 
2 
2 

3 

1 
1 

San  Francisco. 

5 

Alameda 

3 

Berkeley 

4 

Albany 

ElCerrito 

1 

Richmond ". 

1 

San  Leandro 

I 

1 

1 

San  Bafael 

1 

1 

Hayward 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

Emeryville 

1 

Daly  City 

MillValley 

Decoto 

San  Lorenzo 

1 
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j  ; 

ELEMENTABY    COUKSE    IN  'AMflKICANIZATION. 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Conversational  English. 

3.  Phonics.  * 

4.  Spelling. 

5.  Writing.  \ 
e.  Elementary  civics. 

7.  Hygiene.  ' 

"The  most  important  of  all  civic  virtues  in  a  republic  is  the  selection  by 
vote  of  the  proper  representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  by  the  vote  at  the 
primary  that  the  individual  may  make  himself  felt.  If  only  one  duty  of  a 
citizen  can  be  emphasized,  if  time  will  forbid  the  giving  of  any  other  lesson, 
there  should  be  imprinted  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  every  pupil  that  voting  for 
the  proper  representative  of  the  people  Is  the  first  and  highest  duty." 

Some  of  the  things  one  should  do  and  can  do  to  improve  his  citizenship : 

"  Be  a  good  neighbor. 

"  Obey  lavys. 

"Accept  the  operation  of  the  law. 

"  Vote  Independently. 

"  Judge  evidence  quietly,  listen  to  both  sides. 

"  Set  Ideals  of  success  of  the  kind  that  will  preserve  the  Nation  instead  of 
those  which  will  destroy  It. 

"Be  physically  strong;  the  physical  strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
physical  strength  of  the  Individual. 

"  Be  considerate  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  others. 

"  Peel  personal  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  community  affairs. 

"  Prevent  fires  and  accidents  by  carefulness. 

"  Get  an  education. 

"  Be  a  worker  and  a  sharer-43y  giving  and  recialving. 

"  Be  efficient  In  daily  work ;  a  good  worker  is  usually  a  good  citizen. 

"  Participate  actively  In  the  life  of  the  community. 

"  Understand  that  capital  and  labor  are  dependent  on  each  other. 

"  Understand  that  every  worker  is  dependent  on  all  the  other  workers. 

"  Respect  the  rights  of  others. 

"  Give  service." 

Oakland  Public   Schools  Report,   June  16-Aubust  10,  1919. 

[Department  of  Americanization  and  Naturalization  in  cooperation  with  Federal  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  in  a  campaign  to  interest  aliens  in  citizenship.  ] 

special  class  in  citizenship. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  session,  June  16,  1919,  a  special  class  in 
citizenship  was  inaugurated  in  the  evening  high  school.  The  original  object 
of  this  class  was  to  help  aliens  and  declarants  to  secure  their  citizenship 
papers  If  they  so  desired,  and  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  prospective 
students  for  evening  and  continuation  schools. 

COOPBEATION     WITH    BUEEATJ     OF     NATURALIZATION. 

Under  the  frank  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  cards  were  sent 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  day  to  all  the  alien  employees  of  the  Moore  Shipyards 
who  had  signified  a  desire  to  become  citizens,  asking  them  to  call  on  a  certain 
evening  at  the  high  school  to  meet  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization. The  alien  who  responded  was  interviewed  concerning  his  attitude 
toward  citizenship,  and  if  he  still  wished  to  become  a  citizen  was  aided 
In  making  a  declaration  of  :?acts  for  naturalization. 

During  the  first  week  this  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
deputy  examiner  from  the  Naturalization  Bureau,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  work  was  systematized  and  adapted  to  securing  the  information  of  most 
value  to  the  school  department.  As  soon  as  a  definite  method  of  procedure 
was  determined  the  work  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Americanization  and  Naturalization.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  plan 
of  mailing  notices  to  aliens  a  permanent  card-index  system  was  installed. 
A  card  is  filed  for  each  individual,  giving  data  for  future  reference. 
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FRIENDLY   AID   TO   THE  ALIEN. 

After  tlie  work  was  started  it  was  found  that  aliens  would  of  their  own 
initiative  come  to  inquire  about  various  naturalization  and  immigration 
problems.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  took  up  these  problems  with  the 
proper  governmental  agencies,  and  from  his  vantage  point  of  disinterestedness 
and  general  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  customs  was  able  to  smooth  out  the 
difficulties  more  satisfactorily  than  a  Government  official  hampered  by  depart- 
mental restrictions  could  do.    To  illustrate,  typical  cases  are  as  follows : 

First,  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  in  this  country  for  some  years  and  who  had 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  wished  to  bring  his  wife  and 
daughters  from  Spain,  but  found  difficulty  in  securing  passports  for  them. 
He  had  appealed  to  the  Spanish  consul,  who,  because  the  man  had  declared 
his  Intention  to  become  an  American  citizen,  refused  to  help  him,  and  he  had- 
been  informed  (or  perhaps  thought  he  had  been  informed,  as  he  spoke  little 
English)  that  the  United  States  could  not  help  him  as  he  was  not  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  His  case  was  referred  to  the  Immigration  Department  by 
the  teacher  and  a  way  found  by  which  the  passports  could  be  secured. 

Second,  a  Mexican,  who  had  come  into  the  United  States  as  a  contract 
laborer  under  the  war-time  act,  but  who  wished  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
permanently,  was  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  Angel  Island  for  deportation.  His 
case  also  was  taken  up  and  settled  satisfactorily. 

Numerous  other  casfes  involving  citizenship  or  immigration  have  been  handled 
informally,  and  wherever  an  alien  has  received  this  personal  assistance  an 
active  propagandist  for  the  evening  and  continuation  schools  and  for  Ameri- 
canization has  been  created. 

PEOGEESS   OF  THE  WORK JUNE   20   TO  AUGUST.IO. 

Ijate  in  June  notices  were  mailed  to  aliens  employed  at  Moore  Shipyards 
asking  them  to  call  at  the  Oakland  Evening  High  School.  The  work  progressed 
as  follows: 

These  men  appeared  at  the  Oakland  High  School  between  the  hours  of  5  p.  m. 
and  9  p.  m.  When  they  had  been  assisted  by  the  Federal  examiner,  they  passed 
on  to  a  representative  of  the  school  department,  who  gave  advice  in  regard  to 
educational  advantages. 

Men  who  signified  a  desire  to  attend  school  in  the  evenings  were  informed 
to  go  to  the  nearest  school  in  ^heir  respective  neighborhoods.  This  information 
has  been  recorded  by  the  teacher  or  principal  in  following  up  prospective  stu- 
dents for  foreign-born  classes  to  be  held  in  the  evening  schools. 

The  general  tabulation  Is  a  follows: 

Number  of  questionnaires 7, 034 

Number  of  citizens 5,553 

Number  of  noncitizens 1, 534 

Number  having  first  papers 424 

Number  willing  to  take  out  first  papers 862 

Number  not  willing  to  take  out  first  papers 210 

Doubtful   37 

Number  of  nationalities 45 

Approximately  1,000  of  the  1,534  noncitizens  employed  at  the  Moore  Shipyards 
have  responded  to  the  notices  mailed  them. 

The  survey  has  been  extended  to  other  factories,  until  we  now  have  on  file 
the  names,  addresses,  and  nationalities  and  other  data  of  nondeclarant  or  re- 
cently declarant  alien  employees  as  follows : 

Moore  Ship  Co.,  approximately 1,000 

Union  Construction  Co.,  approximately 300 

Parrafine  Paint  Co.,  approximately 100 

California  Cotton  Mills,  approximately 75 

Miscellaneous,  approximately 100 

Total,  approximately 1,  575 

During  this  period  of  operation  the  cooperation  of  other  firms  has  been 
sought  by  personal  interview,  and  lists  of  resident  alien  employees  are  now 
being  prepared  by  the  following: 

Hanlon  Dry  Dock  Co.,  approximately  600 ;  Judson  Manufacturing  Co.,  approxi- 
mately 300 ;  Bayle  La  Coste  Co.,  approximately  25 ;  Oakland  Meat  Co.,  approxi- 
mately 75;  total,  approximately  l.o'^o 
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This  is,  of  course,  merely  the  beginning  of  tlie  campaign  under  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  to  enlist  the  support  of  industrial  organizations  in  the  work 
of  Americanization  and  naturalization,  but  it  affords  a  concrete  example  of 
the  results  that  can  be  secured  by  a  systematic  plan  reaching  aliens.  The 
work  should  be  continued  until  a  survey  of  every  factory  and  place  of  business 
employing  foreigners  in  the  bay  district  has  been  completed  and  definite  data 
for  future  use  compiled. 

Approximately  600  aliens  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in 
evening  schools,  having  been  interviewed  by  the  teacher  of  this  special  class 
during  the  summer  session.  While  most  of  these  Involved  but  a  few  minutes 
work  in  filling  in  the  declaration  of  facts,  some  of  the  cases  necessitated  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  the  services  x)f  the  office  typist. 

A  TEEDKE  FOR  EVENING  AND   CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cases  handled  It  has  been  impossible  to  go  fully 
Into  the  advantages  of  attendance  upon  evening  school  classes  with  each  appli- 
cant for  citizenship,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  practicable.  However, 
it  has  been  felt  that  the  real  propaganda  must  come  from  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  the  applicants'  own  districts.  Follow-up  cards  with  full  data 
on  each  individual  have  been  prepared,  and  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  various  districts  of  the  city,  and  a  personal  Interview  with  each 
is  contemplated. 

A  start  in  this  direction  has  already  been  made  by  some  of  the  summer  session 
•teachers,  but  the  real  effort  must  come  from  the  regular  night-school  force 
when  evening  and  continuation  schools  open  on  August  25. 

AHOCATION  OF  FUTTIEE  AMISBiCANIZATlON   WOKK. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Americanization  and  Naturalization 
of  evening  and  continuation  schools  according  to  the  needs  of  the  population 
and  as  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  work  accomplished  a  map  of  the  city  is 
being  prepared  from  data  gathered  In  this  class.  This  map  has  already  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  bring  out  several  facts  of  value,  and  it  will  the  increas- 
ingly valuable  as  the  special  data  gathered  are  incorporated  in  it. 

FUTUEE  OF  THE  WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  regular  evening  and  continuation  schools  are  opened  the 
work  begun  by  this  special  citizenship  class  can  be  continued  by  the  Ameri- 
canization teachers  in  the  different  schools.  Data  gathered  by  each  school  will 
be  reported  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Americanization  and  Natu- 
ralization, who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  centralize  the  work  and  allot  its  various 
phases  to  the  different  Americanization  agencies.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  the  survey  work 
under  the  head  of  a  special  evening  school  class. 

Mr.  Ckist.  I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  in  statements  re- 
garding all  of  the  States,  because  they  will  show  that  we  have  not  a 
paper  organization  but  that  we  have  a  practical,  working  organiza- 
tion, which  is  vitalized  in  every  State  by  the  necessity  for  overcom- 
ing their  illiteracy  and  by  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  not  to  make  the  record  too  cumbersome, 
suppose  you  put  in  as  an  appendix  a  summary  of  those  statements. 
You  do  not  intend  to  put  in  the  entire  record  you  have  brought  here? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  got  a  tremendous  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  put  it  into  a  few  pages.  We  have  been  boiling  down 
and  boiling  down  our  records  ever  since  I  have  been  up  here  to  get  it 
in  succinct  form  so  it  would  be  available.  It  is  now  arranged  by 
States  and  it  will  be  possible  to  refer  to  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
States  and  have  those  activities  presented  in  very  brief  and  compact 
form. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  there  is  objection,  you  may  add  those 
statements  as  an  appendix  to  your  remarks.  It  is  left  to  you  to  con- 
dense them  as  much  as  possible.  ' 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  bear  that  in  mind. 
'^  The  objection  will  be  made  to  this  that  it  does  not  cost  enough 
money ;  that  you  are  undertaking  to  launch  something  that  you  can 
not  accomplish  with  the  amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated  here. 
This  is  a  $10,000,000  undertaking,  but  it  does  not  cost  $1,000,000  a 
year  to  administer  it  from  Washington  City.  It  does  not  cost  $10,- 
000,000  of  money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
this  along  to  perfection.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  each  com- 
munity, ever  since  it  was  organized  in  the  United  States,  has  looked 
upon  education  as  its  own  individual  responsibility.  It  is  a  civic 
responsibility  which  the  towuj  the  hamlet,  or  the  municipality  has 
always  assumed  the  responsbihty  for  and  has  always  met.  The  new 
development  of  education  which  we  have  brought  about,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  adult,  is  one  which  they  have  just  as  readily  taken  up  as 
their  own  responsibility  as  they  have  the  education  of  the  children. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question  right  there:  Let  us  take 
some  community,  without  naming  any  particular  one,  where  there  is . 
a  heavy  adult  native  illiteracy  and  where  they  are  now  engaged  in 
educating  such  adults.    Are  they  doing  that  as  a  State  matter  or  are 
they  doing  that  with  Federal  aid  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  are  doing  that  wholly  as  a  State  matter.  The 
State  illiteracy  commission  of  Kentucky,  organized  about  seven  years 
ago,  set  about  the  task  of  eradicating  illiteracy  from  Kentucky. 
They  have  almost  completely  accomplished  that,  and  it  has  all  been 
accomplished  without  one  penny  of  Federal  aid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  Federal  aid  granted  anywhere  to- 
ward the  education  of  illiterates? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  pass  a  bill  of  that  sort — ^the  Lever 
bill? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  Smith-Lever  bill  is  for  agricultural  education  and 
that  belongs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  has  been  con- 
ducted there.  They  operate  through  the  States  Relations  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  We  might  in  this 
act  annex  the  education  of  the  adult  native  to  the  education  of  the 
adult  alien,  and  that  would  be  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
there  might  be  some  other 'act  of  Congress  providing  further  for  the 
education  of  the  adult  coming  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Bureau  of  Education.  Thus  we  might  have  three  govern- 
mental arms  reaching  out  into  the  States  to  assist  with  education. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this  bill  and  the 
appropriation  authorized  thereunder,  it  is  simply  for  administrative 
purposes  and  to  pay  for  the  books.  It  does  not  in  any  way  trench 
upon,  affect,  or  go  contrary  to  the  State  educational  institutions.  It 
is  simply  advisory,  leaving  it  entirely  with  the  States,  so  that  what- 
ever the  State  may  do  for  the  adult  or  otherwise,  this  is  simply  ad- 
visory and  is  simply  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this  work ;  is  not  that 
the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  exactly  the  plan  under  which  this  has  been 
operating  for  the  last  five  years. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Therefore,  if  the  Government  has  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  provided  any  means  of  education,  this  would 
siniply  dovetail  in  and  assist  in  the  way  of  giving  further  aid  and 
assistance  and  advice. 

Mr.  Crist.  Exactly  so.  These  classes  have  been  organized  to  teach 
adults.  The  funds  have  been  raised  locally  and  they  are  being 
largely  confined  to  adult  foreigners.  There  are  enough  empty  seat4> 
in  those  classrooms  where  these  foreigners  go  which,  if  they  are  filled 
by_  the  adult  illiterate  Americans  in  the  numbers  that  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  and  who  will  go  if  the  proper  setting  is  furnished, 
to  provide  for  them  all  without  any  great  amount  of  additional  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  community. 

Mr.  White.  If  you  will  pardon  the  interruption,  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  the  system  you  suggest  could  be  appropriately  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  native  adult  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  is  being  applied  now. 

Mr.  White.  In  conjunction  with  the  education  of  the  alien? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  White.  Successfully  and  appropriately? 

Mr.  Crist.  Very  -successfully.  The  foundation  of  this  is  to  teach 
men  to  read,  speak,  and  write.  The  American  illiterates  can  speak, 
although  some  of  them  do  not  speak  good  English,  aad  this  course 
of  study  would  simply  mean  to  give  him  a  mastery  of  his  own  native 
tongue  and  increase  his  ability  and  extend  it,  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  read  and  write  it.  The  same  material  which  is  good  for  a 
foreigner  to  learn  our  tongue,  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  is  identi- 
cally the  kind  of  material  that  anyone,  whether  he  is  native  or 
foreign  born,  needs  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  same  ability. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  it  is  being  applied  now,  you  mean 
it  is  being  applied  through  a  sort  of  twilight  zone  which  is  just  out- 
side of  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Mr.  Crist.  Outside  of  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  have  not  authority  to  give  Textbooks  to 
natives. 

Mr.  Crist.  We  do  not  give  Textbooks  to  natives  unless  the  school- 
teachers when  they  get  them  on  the  presentation  of  the  number  of 
candidates  for  citizenship  attending  their  classes  have  gotten  some 
additional  ones  whidi  they  use  for  these  native  illiterates.  . 

The  Chairman.  The  power  is  really  in  the  State  school  board,  and 
the  object  of  this  section  4  is  to  extend  and  include  all  persons  of  the 
age  of  18  or  upward. 

Mr.  CAiST.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  naturalization  law.  Aliens  of 
the  age  of  18  years  and  upward  may  declare  their  intention  to  become 
citizens.  We  are  therefore  giving  the  benefit  of  education  to  all 
foreigners  18  years  of  age  and  upward  who  express  a  wish  for 
citizenship  by  stimulating  the  organization  of  classes  for  them, 
but  we  are  withholding  our  influence  from  American  adult  illiterates 
and  from  the  foreigner  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  mean,  "  that  the  promotion  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  training  and  instruction  of  candidates  for  citi- 
zenship now  being  carried  on  by  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Train- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  is  hereby  extended  to  include 
all  persons  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upward ''? 
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Mr.  Crist.  That  means  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  May 
9,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  this  becomes  a  law  illiterate  natives  will 
be  added  to  these  classes  if  the  States  so  order. 

Mr.  Crist.  Exactly  so,  and  we  will  stimulate  the  attendance  of 
adult  illiterate  Americans  and  noncandidate  foreigners  upon  these 
classes  with  the  same  results  we  have  had  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
organization  of  these  schools  and  the  attendance  of  candidates  for 
■citizenship. 

Just  at  this  point  let  me  say  that  we  have  requests  now  for  the 
names  of  over  200,000  of  the  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for  citi- 
zenship to  be  sent  to  the  school  authorities  where  they  live.  We 
have  just  had  to  add  to  our  force  enough  typewriter  operators  to 
get  those  names  out  promptly. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  "you  this  question.  Do  you  find 
from  your  observation  and  are  you  able  to  state  to  the  committee 
whether  natives  with  the  opportunities  they  have  had  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  a  common-school  education  or  a  moder- 
ate education  are  still  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  learn  to  read  and  write? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  I  can  state  something  upon  that.  One  example, 
of  course,  will  not  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  generally. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  will  come  into  these  classes 
wherever  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  with 
grown-up  people. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course  it  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  man  who  has  had  the  ambition  to  go  to  school  after 
he  has  grown  up  has  also  had  to  have  the  courage  to  stand  the  ridi- 
cule of  children,  because  he  has  been  obliged  to  attend  classroom? 
where  only  children  are  provided  for.  Eight  in  this  city  there  came 
to  my  attention  within  the  last  week  this  condition :  A  man  who  was 
doing  some  work  of  manual  labor  around  the  O  Street  High  School 
Building,  which  is  now  devoted  at  nighttime  to  the  education  of 
foreigners  in  our  citizenship  classes  here,  went  to  the  principal  of 
the  night  school  and  asked  whether  he,  as  an  American,  could  come 
to  these  classes  that  were  organized  for  foreigners.  He  said,  "  I  am 
an  illiterate  man.  I  do  not  read  or  write;  I  have  never  been  able 
to  go  to  school,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  go  to  school  with  children, 
and  I  just  want  to  know  whether  this  classroom  will  be  one  that  will 
permit  me  to  attend  it."  Of  course  he  was  told  he  could  join  the 
class. 

Four  per  cent  of  those  attending  these  classes  for  adult  foreigners 
are  Americans.  Nine  per  cent  of  them  are  Italians  in  166  places, 
and  the  Italians  have  the  largest  percentage.  Those  under  4  per  cent 
represent  Y3  nationalities  that  are  not  included  in  the  four  highest, 
so  that  the  American  nationality  is  the  highest  in  attendance  except 
three  out  of  a  total  of  77  nationalities.  That  shows  that  the  adult 
American  illiterate  will  go  to  school  if  he  feels  he  can  ^void  the 
embarrassment  that  necessarily  comes  from  exposing  his  ignorance 
publicly. 

Mr.  White.  You  know  that  every  American  who  is  illiterate  has 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write  if  he  cares  to  outside  bf 
the  school. 
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Mr.  Ceist.  The  census  showed  there  were  something  like  3,000,000 
illiterate  Americans,  I  'think,  in  the  last  census,  and  I  think  8,000,000 
altogether  of  illiterates  in  this  country.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way,  according  to  all  of  our  information,  from  our  men  from  all 
over  the' country,  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  place  for  them  to  go 
with  grown-up  people.  The  foreigners  themselves  would  not  come 
to  these  classes  at  first  on  account  of  their  fear  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  school  with  children.  Therefore,  in  our  letters  invit- 
ing them  we  told  them,  "  You  will  not  be  put  in  classes  with  children, 
but  with  other  grown-up  people,"  and  that  removed  one  of  the  big 
bars  to  their  attendance.  If  we  had  this  authority  for  which  this 
bill  provides  so  economically,  we  could  make  it  an  occasion  of  praise 
to  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  illiterate  to  join  these  classes. 

We  could  change  the  sentiment  toward  them  so  that  a  man  could 
be  applauded  for  going  to  these  classes,  and  there  would  be  the  same 
dignity  extended  to  him,  the  same  ceremonies  extended  'to  him,  that 
are  extended  to  children  at  graduation  day,  and  the  same  ceremonies 
that  are  now  being  extended  to  adults  of  foreign  birth  who  go  to 
these  classrooms  and  get  a  certificate  of  graduation  and  are  grad- 
uated iiito  American  citizenship.  The  foreigners  who  receive  these 
certificates  of  graduation  prize  them  more  than  they  do  their  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization.  American  men  and  women  would  similarly 
prize  them.  I  have  some  samples  of  them  here  to  show  you.  This 
has  been  the  fact  for  five  years  in  places' like  Rochester,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
we  have  been-  giving  certificates  of  graduation  at  the  insistence  of 
the  local  school  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  a  sample  of  that  certificate  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Ckist.  Yes,  sir.  These  certificates  which  they  have  been  get- 
ting have  been  certificates  printed  by  the  school  authorities  and 
countersigned  by  our  chief  examiner  in  the  district,  while  the  samples 
I  have  come  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


The  public  schools  of hereby  certify  that ,  who,  on 


1&— ,  in  the court  at ,  made  his  declaration  of  intention 

to  reside  permamently  in  the  United  States  and  to  become  a  citizen,  has  been 
found  upon  examination  by  the  above-named  public  schools  to  have  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  citizenship  classes 
•wherein  use  is  made  of  the  Textbooli  furnished  by  the  Government  to  each 
student  candidate  for  citizenship.  ' 

Reposing  full  faith  and  confidence  in  the  above-named  public  schools,  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  joins  the  public  schools  in  the  presentation  of  this  cer- 
tificate. I 

Given  this day  of- ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  as  attested  by  the  signatures  hereto 

afiixed  of  the  duly  authorized  Federal  and  school  officials. 

W.  B.  WixsoN, 
J,       .       .  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(Space  for  signatures  Richd   K   Campbell 

and  titles  of  public-school         [seai,.]  commissioner  of  Naturalimtion. 

officers  and  teachers. )  Raymond  F.  Ckist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 
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The  Government  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  hereby  accepts  the 

cooperation  of  the  public  schools  of and  approves  their  aid  in  promoting 

Instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  responsibilities  as  provided  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  May  9, 1918. 

In  accordance  with  that  act  of  Congress,  the  Federal  textbook  may  be 
delivered  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  above-named  public  schools  to 
students  attending  their  citizenship  classes. 

Given  under  our  hands  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  ■ ,  and  of  our  independence 

the  one  hundred  and 

[SEAI..]  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
RiCHD.  K.  Campseli., 
Commissioner  of  Naturalisation. 
Raymond  F.  Cbist, 
Director  of  Gitizenship. 

The  public  schools  of and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States 

Department  of  Labor,  hereby  certify  that  a  petitioner  for  naturalization  has. 
attended  the  public  schools  of  this  jurisdiction,  has  been  examined  and  found 
to  have  completed  the  course  in  citizenship  training  satisfactorily,  and  Is 
entitled  to  this  certificate. 

Given  this  — —  day  of  ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  as  attested  by  the  signatures 

hereto  affixed  of  the  duly  authorized  Federal  and  school  authorities. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 
._         ^       .       4.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(Spa<;e  for  signatures  Richd.  K.  Oampbeix, 

^°offlcCTs\°Mreachers^  (Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

CfiAef  Naturalization  Examiner. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  any  fees  been  charged  to  aliens  in  these  various 
night  schools  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  As  a  general  proposition  these  schools  are  open  with- 
out charge.  In  some  of  the  States  the  lavFs  require  fees  to  be  paid. 
Generally,  that  is  purely  nominal,  although  in  some  of  the  places, 
whether  with  or  without  authority  of  law,  they  require  them  to  make 
a  deposit  of  a  certain  sum  at  the  time  they  enter  the  school,  and  then 
they  return  it  to  them  if  they  continue  throughout  the  course  and 
maintain  a  certain  average  of  attendance.  In  some  places  it  amounts 
to  $4,  which  is  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  they 
get  it  all  back  if  they  have  75  per  cent  of  attendance,  and  a  lesser 
portion  of  it  on  a  higher  rate  of  absence.  They  are  practically  all 
free  classes,  though. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  pays  for  the  books  and  literature  that  are  fur- 
nished ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  furnish  these  books,  which  Congress  has  authorized 
us  to  do,  to  the  candidates  for  citizenship,  and  if  we  get  this  author- 
ity the  provision  in  section  4  is  such  as  will  enable  us  to  give  these 
books  to  all  who  attend  these  adult  classes.  I  might  say  that  these 
books  are  paid  for  out  of  the  naturalization  fees  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  May  9, 1918,  and  average  about  10  cents  each  copy. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  there  are  any  other  expenses  besides  those,  that 
is  regulated  by  the  States  and  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Crist.  If  it  is  not  regulated  by  the  State  authorities,  it  is  regu- 
lated by  the  municipal  or  town  authorities.  Generally,  the  State 
education  board  and  the  State  appropriations  are  not  available  for 
educational  purposes  but  for  administrative  purposes  throughout 
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the  State.  Almost  uniformly,  if  not  entirely  so,  each  community 
bears  its  own  cost  of  educating  its  uneducated,  heretofore  generally 
children. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive matters,  after  which  it  adjourned.) 


APPENDIX. 

Showing  some  of  tlie  phases  of  the  activities  within  the  various  States  in 
conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  Bureau  o^  Naturaliza- 
tion, Department  of  Labor,  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  foreign  born 
in    English    and   citizenship. 

ALASKA. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Terkitoey  of   Alaska, 
^  Juneau,  July  19,  wiy. 

<jOMMISSIONEE    OF    NATURALIZATION, 

Bureau   of  Naturalisation, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  law  establishing  citizenship  night 
schools  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  legislature  appropriated  $8,000  for  the 
support  of  such  schools  during  the  two-year  period  ending  March  31,  1921. 

From  past  communications  with  your  office,  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
textbooks  for  the  use  of  students  in  citizenship  schools  can  be  secured  directly 
from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  Will  you  please  senfi  me  full  information 
regarding  this  matter,  together  with  samples  of  all  the  books  and  other  ma- 
terial which  ar.e  furnished  by  you? 

Because  of  the  geographical  location  of  Alaska,  considerable  time  Is  con- 
sumed in  sending  a  request  from  a  remote  part  of  the  Territory  and  receiving 
a  reply  thereto.  This  fact  will  handicap  the  schools  of  Alaska  in  securing  the 
material  which  your  department  offers  as  aids  in  citizenship  work.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  you  to  forward  to  this 
office  a  certain  quantity  of  this  material  and  that  it  could  be  redistributed  from 
here  under  your  frank  to  the  various  schpols,  when  I  have  received  information 
of  their  establishment  and  have  apportioned  funds  to  them  for  their  support. 
Material  that  is  not  used  could  be  again  returned  to  you,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  a  very  definite  report  of  its  distribution. 

During  the  school  year  1917-18,  which  was  the  last  normal  year  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, there  was  a  total  of  300  students  enrolled  in  the  citizenship  night 
schools,  which  were  then  organized.  I  estimate  that  there  will  be  at  least 
this  number  enrolled  during  the  present  year  in  this  type  of  work. 

In  case  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  make  arrangements  for  me  to  transfer 
the  material  from  Juneau  to  other  parts  of  the  Territory  under  frank,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  pay  you  postage  on  the  same. 

Thanking  you  for  such  attention  as  you  may  see  fit  to  give  to  this  request, 
I  am 

Very   truly,    yours, 

Lester  D.  Henderson, 
Commissioner  of  Education'. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  ' 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Tbainino, 

Washington,. .August  8,  1919. 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

Juneau,  Alaska.        ^ 

Deab  Sir:  1.  Your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  has  been  received,  and  I 
am  taking  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  prompt  response,  and  also  in  stating  that 
450  copies  of  the  Federal  Textbook  for  citizenship  instruction  and  45  copies 
of  the  Teacher's  Manual  are  being  shipped  to  you  at  once,  in  order  to  reach 
you  before  the  season  closes. 

2.  I  find  that  you  have  probably  a  dozen  centers  to  which  you  may  desire 
to  send  these  books.    *    *     * 
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3.  May  I  suggest  that  you  may  be  able  to  extend  the  field  of  usefulness 
of  your  schools  If  you  can  make  arrangements  with  Individuals  in  isolated 
mining  camps  where  there  is  no  schoolhouse  Imt  where  miners  and  others 
live  during  the  winter,  or  closed-in  season,  so  that  some  one  may  there  De 
designated  to  teach  the  men,  and  women  if  there  be  any,  in  the  camps. 
By  this  method  you  will  be  entitled  to  use  the  Federal  Textbook  and  Manual 
in  places  other  than  those  of  the  established  schools.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  '  shut-ins 
in  those  isolated  places. 

4.  Your  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  most  excellent  and  because  of 
your  great  interest  in  this  work  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  this  sug- 
gestion. 

5.  I  am  sending  along  also  some  posters,  also  a  sample  of  the  certificate 
of  graduation.  As  many  of  these  as  you  may  desire  will  be  furnished  In 
order  that  they  may  be  presented  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  A  certificate 
of  proficiency  is  in  process  of  printing,  as  well  as  other  certificates  that  are 
calculated  to  arouse  greater  Interest  In  the  public  schools.  These  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  at  Juneau  as  rapidly  as  they  come  from  the  press. 

6.  The  textbook  is  now  under  revision  by  a  committee  of  12  educators 
from  public  schools  and  universities  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  this  revision  is  to  have  a  textbook  that  will  come  from  the  pro- 
fession direct  instead  of  indirectly  as  was  the  case  with  the  initial  publi- 
cation. The  plan  of  the  committee  is  to  have  the  textbook  in  three  parts — 
primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  There  will  be  supplementary  vocabu- 
laries printed  which  are  now  being  prepared  by  experts  In  the  various  walks: 
of  life.  These  also  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  Juneau  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  hoped  that  some  of  them  at  least  may  be  made  use  of  during  the 
present  scholastic  year. 

7.  With  best  wishes  for  another  successful  school  year,  I  remiiin. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 
Director  of  Citizenship. 

OrricB  OF  CoMMissioNEB  oi'  Education, 

Tebbitoey  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  August  22,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond. F.  Cbist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  Bureau  of  Naturalination,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Deae  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  8,  together  with  the  posters 
and  the  sample  of  the  certificate  of  graduation  to  which  you  refer.    The  450 
copies  of  the  textbook  on  citizenship  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  wiU  likely  be 
here  in  the  next  mail. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  re- 
quest and  for  this  material  which  you  are  sending.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
report  to  you  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  distribution  which  Is  being  made  of 
It,  and  as  to  the  success  which  is  attending  its  use.  I  shall  also  be  pleased  to 
secure  the  other  material  to  which  you  referred  as  soon  as  it  is  available  for 
distribution. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  one  citizenship  night  school  has  been 
established  already  at  what  is  known  as  the  Perseverance  mine,  32  foreigners 
being  enrolled.  The  school  is  being  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  the  public 
school  in  the  district  which  is  established  there.  When  the  first  monthly  report 
is  submitted  I  shall  send  a  copy  to  you.  Other  schools  will  no  doubt  be  es- 
tablished early  in  September,  when  the  regular  school  work  In  the  Territory  is 
begun. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Lester  D.  Hendebson, 

Commissioner  of  Education.. 
.• 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Tbaininq, 

Washington,  September  27,  1919. 
Mr.  Lesteb  D.  Hendebson, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Deab  Sib:  1.  Your  letter  of  August  22,  1919,  acknowledging  receipt  of  sup- 
plies sent  to  you  from  this  division,  and  telling  of  the  successful  establishment 
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Of  one  citizenship  class  at  Perseverance  mine  with  an  enrollment  of  32  for- 
eigners, has  been  received. 

2.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  communicate  directly  with  the  instructor  in  charge- 
of  the  class  at  Perseverance  mine,  and  with  any  other  teachers  under  your 
supervision  wlio  wish  to  engage  actively  in  this  most  patriotic  work.  Will 
you  please  advise  me  of  their  post-office  addresses? 

3.  I  thank  you  for  the  personal  interest  expressed  in  your  letter,  and  witb 
the  assurance  of  your  generous  cooperation  I  am  in  hopes  of  securing  con- 
certed action  between  the  public  schools  of  every  community  in  Alaska  where 
there  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  a  higher  type  of  citizenship  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  authorized  Americanization  activities. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Ceist. 

Director  of  Citizenship.. 

ARIZONA. 

United  States  Department  of  Labok, 

Naturalization  Service, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feliruary  27,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee,  San  Francisco. 

1.  You  are  advised  that  Anlericanization  and  educational  work  in  Arizona  is: 
meeting  with  much  encouragement.  Gov.  Campbell  has  been  interviewed  and 
will  do  everything  that  he  can  to  aid  in  the  work.  On  June  20,  1918,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Arizona  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
night  schools  until  June  30,  1919.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  con- 
siderably greater  sum  will  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  fOr  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Fred  K.  Jones. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  1,  1919.    To  Bureau.    Geo.  A.  Crutchfield. 

[Excerpt  from  letter  of  E.  P.  Taylor,  Extension  Director  University  of  Arizona,  Aprlli 

25,  1919.] 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  further  your  work  in  Americaniza- 
tion. This  is  a  problem  which  interests  us  greatly  in  Arizona.  All  of  our 
extension  workers  are  doing  more  or  less  along  this  line  in  the  course  of  their 
extension  work,  holding  demonstrations,  meetings,  etc.,  with  Mexican  people,, 
and  tending  to  bring  about  better  agricultural  and  home  conditions  and  at  the- 
same  time  accomplishing  something  In  the  way  of  Americanization  work." 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  August  S5,  1919.. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Campbell, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
My  Dear  Governor  :  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This- 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read,, 
speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate- 
steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  issued  which 
will  give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  its  counties  and  municipalities, 
together  with  such  other  information  regarding  your  State  as  will  inspire  a 
high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who- 
attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and  training  in' 
citizenship  responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared  by 
the  State  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  13  communities,  representing  scores  of  classes, 
where  native  and  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language  and 
of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  classes  means  the- 
eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 
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4.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its  accompanying 
manual,  which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  CitinensMp. 


Univeksity  of  Abizona, 
College  op  Letters,  Abts,  and  Sciences, 

Tucson,  September  10,  IDlfl. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Cbist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  , 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sie:  In  a  recent  communication  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Campbell, 
governor  of  Arizona,  he  stated  that  you  desired  our  Commonv?ealth  to  prepare 
a  pamphlet  describing  the  nature  of  our  State  and  local  governments.    He  has 
asked  this  department  of  the  university  to  undertake  Its  preparation. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  any  information  you  may  be  able  to  give  as  to 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  proposed  pamphlet.    Will  you  kindly  forward  copies 
of  the  publication  dealing  with  the  Federal  Government  and  those  of  any  States 
that  you  may  have. 
Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  and  advice,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Beown, 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 


ARKANSAS. 

United  States  Department  or  Labok, 

BUEEAtr  OF  Natiibalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Tbaining, 

Washington,  August  25,  1919. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Bbough, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
My  Deae  Goveenoe  :  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  Issued  which 
win  give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  its  counties  and  municipalities, 
together  with  such  other  information  regarding  your  State  as  will  inspire 
a  high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  those 
who  attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and  training 
in  citizenship  responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared 
by  the  State  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  two  communities,  representing  several  classes 
where  native  and  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language  and 
of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  classes  means  the 
eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 

4.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its  accompanying 
manual,  which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
division  of  citizenship  training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon* 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 
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Executive  Chambeb,  StAte  of  Ahkansas, 

Little  Rock,  September' 12,  1919. 
Hon.  Raymond  F.  Obist, 

Director  of  Citistenship, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.-C. 
My  Dear  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its 
accompanying  manual,  a  very  valuable  publication  on  citizenship  training  for 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  you  Immediately  get  in  touch  with  Supt.  J.  L.  Bond,  State 
superintendent.  Little  Rock,  and  confer  with  him  as' to  the  advisability  of 
Introducing  this  valuable  publication  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas.  , 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Chables  H.  Bbough,  Governor. 

tExcerpt  from  report  of  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  October  1,  1919.     File 

742, 1919.3 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  Miss  Hlckey  was  sent  to  Arkansas  the  latter  part  of 
September,  the  State  in  which  previous  reports  indicated  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  starting  schools.  She  seems  to  have  met  with  fair  success,  as  I  am 
just  In  receipt  of  a  telegraphic  report  from  her,  dated  the  30th  ultimo,  reading 
as  follows : 

"  Classes  assured  six  mining  towns  in  Sebastian  County.  Also  Fort  Smith. 
Survey  in  progress  Little  Rock.  State  illiteracy  commission  wishes  me  to  meet 
with  them  October  11  to  plan  fall-winter  Americanization  work  for  Arkansas. 
Do  you  advise  me  to  do  this?  " 

SUPPORT    OP    THE    DIVISION    OF    CITIZENSHIP    TRAINING    IN    ARKANSAS. 

Cooperation  secured:  State  board  of  education.  State  Illiteracy  board,  voca- 
tional board,  mine  superintendents. 

Conference  with  commissioner  of  mine  operators  and  representatives  of  mine 
workers  of  Am,erlca:  (1)  Operators  and  miners  combined  to  raise  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  citizenship  classes  in  mining  towns.  (2)  County  superintend- 
ent to  call  on  them  for  the  needed  funds  to  carry  on  the  classes  in  following 
mining  towns  of  Sebastian  County :  Greenwood,  Hartford,  Bonanza,  Huntington, 
Jenny  Lind,  Midland. 

Americanization  survey  committees  formed :   (1)  Little  Kock,  (2)  Fort  Smith. 

Public  school  citizenship  classes  established :  Sebastian  County. 

State-wide  campaign  planned  for  the  establishment  of  public  school  citizen- 
ship classes. 

CALIFORNIA. 

?Exeerpt  from  statement  of  University  of  California,  extension   flivlsion,  forwarded  by 
L.  J.  Blchardson,  acting  director,  April  23,  1919.] 

This  division  is  now  cooperating  with  the  naturalization  examiner's  office  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  San  Francisco,  with  a  view  to  serving  persons  who  are 
applying  for  United  States  citizenship.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  California  vyho  are  petitioners 
for  naturalization.  It  is  our  plan  to  communicate  with  them  and  to  bring  to 
their  attention  the  official  Government  textbooks  as  well  as  our  courses  in  United 
States  Government,  elementary  English,  and  other  subjects  suitable  to  their 
needs.  Such  persons  up  to  the  present  time  have  often  been  coached  by  lawyers 
at  considerable  expense  in  order  to  receive  preparation  for  naturalization  exami- 
nations. We  believe  that  better  results  would  follow  if  the  petitioners  could  be 
induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  that  extension  instruction  can  bring 
them.  It  appears  from  our  present  experience  that  persons  dwelling  apart  from 
large  cities  are  most  in  need  of  this  form  of  extension  work. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Service, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  5,  1919. 
Chief  Examiner,  San  Francisco. 

1.  In  re  cooperation  with  public  schools  at  Visalia,  Tulare  County,  Calif. 

2.  You  are  advised  that  the  educational  authorities  at  Visalia,  Calif.,  are 
becoming  interested  in  the  plan  to  install  classes  for  the  education  of  the  adult 
alien  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 

150116—19 15  • 
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3.  For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  anxious  to  have  a  class  started  at 
Visalia,  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  to  me,  considering  its  size,  that  there 
were  enough  aliens  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  warrant  this  action.  There 
are  between  2,800  and  3,000  adult  aliens  in  and  adjacent  to  Visalia,  divided  into 
nationalities  about  as  follows :  Three  hundred  Italians,  1,200  Portuguese,  300 
Germans,  1,000  Armenians,  a  few  Greeks,  and  others.  This  is  exclusive  of 
Mexicans  and  orientals.  These  statistics  were  secured  by  Examiner  Handy  of 
this  office. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Visalia  High  School  is  A.  M.  Simons.  He  has  agreed 
to  establish  a  class  immediately  if  a  teacher  could  be  procured  and  aliens 
persuaded  to  attend.  It  is  suggested  the  bureau  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Simons 
to  aid  this  office  in  its  efforts  to  have  this  class  established. 

5.  A  clipping  from  the  local  newspaper  is  inclosed  herewith. 

(Signed)  Feed  Jones. 

Visalia  Public  Schools, 
Visalia,  Calif.,  September  26,  1919. 
Mr.  Fbedeeick  Jones,  Examiner  in  Charge. 
Mr.  William  Handy,  United  States  Naturalization  Examiner, 
United  States  Department  of  Lalor, 

613  Federal  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Deae  Sib  :  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  September  24,  ofEerlng 
the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  the  establishment  of  a  class  for 
instruction  in  citizenship,  etc.  Your  letter  came  just  at  the  right  time,  as  we 
were  about  to  perfect  our  plans  for  such  a  class  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  State  law  which  compels  those  18  to  21  who  have  not  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  sixth-grade  education  to  attend  a  class  in  English  and  citizenship.  I 
expect  to  teach  that  class  myself. 

We,  hope  to.  open  the  class  on  Monday  evening,  October  6.  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  if  you  will  kindly  send  me  any  advertising  material  that  you  may 
have,  any  material  on  the  most  effective  methods  on  organization  and  conduct 
of  such  a  class,  one  copy  of  the  Teacher's  Manual,  and  25  copies  of  the  Stu- 
dent's Textbook.  If  we  have  any  copies  of  the  textbook  left  I  will  send  them 
to  you,  or  if  we  need  more,  I  suppose  we  may  count  on  your  kind  assistance. 
.  Assuring  you  of  my  interest  in  the  work  and  of  my  appreciation  of  anything 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  us,  I  am. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Alden  H.  Abbott. 

'  United  Statks  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Service, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  SO,  1919. 
Director  of  Citizenship 

(Through  Chief  Examiner), 

San  Francisco: 

1.  Herewith  is  inclosed  copy  of  letter  received  from  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Visalia,  Calif.,  advising  of  the  opening  of  evening  classes  October 
6  next. 

2.  This  is  very  gratifying,  as  Visalia  is  an  important  county  seat  and  It  has 
been  difficult  to  get  the  authorities  interested  in  this  work. 

3.  We  are  entirely  out  of  textbooks  and  manuals,  and  suggest  that  the  bureau 
supply  this  call  direct. 

Fred  Jones. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  1,  1919. 
To  Bureau  :  Twenty-five  student  textbooks,  1  manual,  S.  N.  L.,  posters,  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Abbott  at  Visalia  this  date. 

Geo.  a.  Crutchfield. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  October  11,  1919. 
Mr.  Alden  H.  Abbott, 

Principal,  High  School,  Visalia,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir:  1.  Your  good  letter  of  September  26,  1919,  written  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Jones,  the  naturalization  examiner  at  Los  Angeles,, has  been  transmitted 
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to  this  division  by  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  San  Francisco.  It  is 
Indeed  very  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  know  of  your  personal  cooperation 
and  interest  in  the  work  of  developing  a  higher  type  of  citizenship.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  adult  foreign-born  residents  of  your  locality  are  to 
have  advantage  of  a  class  in  English  and  citizenship,  and  I  am  confident  that 
under  your  direct  supervision  the  Americanization  work  will  progress  efficiently 
and  effectively.    I  wish  you  unbounded  success  in  your  undertaking. 

2.  Under  separate  cover  I  am  having  sent  to  you  a  syllabus  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion  law  and  a  supply  of  the  -preliminary  naturalization  forms,  Nos.  2213, 
2214,  2226,  for  use  in  aiding  candidates  for  citizenship  to  procure  their  natural- 
ization papers.  The  inclosed  CT-13  explains  in  detail  the  use  of  these  forms. 
The  mclosed  memorandum  of  helps  enumerates  the  material  which  is  available 
for  free  distribution  to  public-school  conducted  classes  in  English  and  citizen- 
ship. If  you  are  In  need  of  any  additional  material  please  do  not  hesitate  to- 
order  the  same. 

3.  The  progress  of  your  educational  activities  in  Americanization  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  that  this  division  will 
assist  you  in  every  way  within  its  power  In  furthering  this  essential  enter- 
prise.    With  best  wishes  for  a  most  successful  year,  I  am. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Henky  B.  Hazaed, 
Acting  Director  of  Citizenship:- 


[Excerpt   from   report   of  Chief   Naturalization   Examiner   George   A.   Crutchfleld,   dated 
Aug.  31,  re  worls  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.] 

I  have  to  request,  that  there  be  sent  to  Miss  A.  M.  Nicholson,  supervising 
principal,  foreign  classes,  evening  public  schools,  care  board  of  education,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  500  copies  of  the  Student's  Textbook  and  25  copies  of  the 
Teacher's  Manual  for  official  use  in  the  San  Francisco  night  schools  for  citi- 
zenship instruction.  Miss  Nicholson  has  had  carefully  explained  to  her  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  to  the  use  of  these  books  and  her  responsibilities 
in  accounting  for  same.  She  thinks  1,000  textbooks  will  be  needed  a  little  later, 
but  thinks  that  500  will  suffice  for  immediate  use. 

It  is  also  requested  that  there  be  sent  to  Miss  Nicholson  (address  as  above) 
1,000  declarant  cards  and  200  cards  of  the  wives  for  keeping  records  under 
bureau  plan.  She  said  she  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  bureau  to  use 
these  cards  for  all  alien  students  and  make  return  and  report  of  those  who 
have  declared  intention. 


[Excerpt  from  letter  of  Miss  Anne  Nicholson,  supervising  principal,  foreign  classes.] 

We  are  in  process  of  reorganization.  I  shall  detail  one  of  my  teachers  to 
write  you  more  of  this.  I  am  doing  this  because  I  am  convinced  of  the  deep 
sincerity  of  the  work  of  your  bureau  and  shall,  therefore,  deem  it  a  privilege- 
to  be  of  any  service.  ' 

Your  Mr.  Cr.utchfleld  is  aiding  us  very  generously  in  every  way. 


[Excepts  from  letter  of  Miss  Mary  Carmichael,  secretary.] 

Active  cooperation  has  been  effected  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  througli 
Its  Americanization  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  Day.  This 
committee  has  compiled  a  "  findex  "  card  system  containing  a  H'st  of  the  em- 
ployers of  San  Francisco — obtained  through  questionnaires  sent  out  by  this 
Americanization  committee  to  the  men  through  their  employers.  A  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  will  also  follow  this  letter.  Through  this  system  foreign  classes 
throughout  will  be  filled  to  their  maximum  capacity,  as  room  for  tbese  is  re- 
ported by  the  educational  authorities.    *     *    * 

The  labor  council  and  the  local  unions  have  offered  their  aid  most  gen- 
erously.    *    *     * 

I  feel  quite  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  while  Dr.  Nicholson  has  asked  me  to 
send  this  material  to  you  on  account  of  her  having  to  be  out  of  town  for  some 
days,  that  she  will  be  only  too  happy  to  answer  your  inquiries  herself  andf 
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though  her  day  is  a  very  long  one  and  a  very  full  one  In  the  service  of  San 
Francisco,  yet  she  realizes  that  the  big  strokes  should  come  from  your  depart- 
ment and  she  is  ever  anxious  and  willing  to  help  out  that  vcork  however  she  can. 

[Excerpt  from  letter  of  Miss  Anna,  Nicholson,  supervisor  of  foreign  classes,  San  Francisco.] 

We  are  now  using  the  new  textbooks  and  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  this  first  concrete  help  for  the  individual  teacher.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
offer  at  your  suggestion  any  constructive  criticism  of  the  little  .book.  Trying 
to  create  concrete  help  ourselves,  we  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  your 
attitude  in  asking  for  suggestions. 

I  am  inclosing  the  questionnaire  with  an  attempt  to  give  an  honest  opinion 
on  the  subject.    Let  us  cooperate  in  any  way  possible. 


[Excerpts  from  report  of  Examiner  George  B.  Bradnack,  re  work  in  San  Francisco.] 

1.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  activities,  part  of  this  week, 
on  educational  work,  as  requested. 

The  Municipal  Railroad  of  San  Francisco  will  place  the  posters  in  all 
their  cars,  and  will  also  place  some  in  the  car  barns,  where  they  will  be 
seen  and  read  by  the  employees.  They  will  make  requisition  for  300  of  the 
posters  immediately.  As  all  of  their  employees  are  under  the  State  civil 
service,  there  are  none  but  citizens  in  their  employ. 

2.  The  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  will  make  requisition  for  the 
posters,  and  will  also  ask  for  some  facts  forms.  They  propose  to  encourage 
their  employees  who  are  not  citizens  to  take  out  declarations  of  intention, 
and  will  help  them  in  this  matter.  They  will  also  display  them  in  all  of 
their  cars  and  buildings. 

Both  general  managers  and  superintendents  spoke  highly  of  the  movement- 
and  offered  to  assist  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

3.  The  California  Development  Board  of  San  Francisco  have  301  branch 
organizations  In  California,  and  will  send  a  poster  to  every  branch  and  sec- 
retary and  display  it  and  call  attention  of  all  aliens  that  come  in  contact 
with  to  it,  and  urge  them  to  attend  school.  This  is  the  California  Develop- 
ment Board  in  the  Ferry  Building  and  reaches  out  all  over  the  State.     *     *     * 

8.  The  Scandinavians,  natural-born  sailors,  appear  to  be  neglected  in  this 
work,  and  I  feel  that  a  night  class  for  these  men  who  would  attend  when 
ashore  would  be  valuable  in  more  than  the  educational  work  of  citizenship. 

9.  I  have  presented  this  matter  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  their  office 
manager  will  take  the  matter  up.  He  believes  that  they  could  use  many  of 
the  posters  in  their  supply  stations  and  on  the  wagons,  and  will  encourage 
and  assist  all  of  their  employees  to  take  out  their  first  papers. 


[Excerpts  from  report  of  Examiner  Littleton,  re  work  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.] 

The  chamber  of  commerce  will  carry  on  a  campaign  to  ascertain  those 
aliens  desiring  to  attend  evening  school.  They  have  already  secured  the 
names  of  some  6,000  aliens,  residents  of  San  Francisco,  about  30  per  cent 
of  whom  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so.  Proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  have 
the  school  authorities  prepare  to  accommodate  them.  These  names  will  be 
furnished  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  and  that  bureau  will 
endeavor  to  make  personal  calls  upon  each  individual.  The  necessity  for 
personal  visits  is  manifested  by  the  inclosed  correspondence  from  Miss 
Nicholson.     *     *     * 

Miss  Nicholson  is  very  much  enthused  over  our  textbook,  and  made  the 
statement  that  it  represented  the  first  concrete  work  accomplished  by  any 
department  of  the  Government,  and  that  through  it  she  has  received  more 
helpful  assistance  in  two  or  three  months  than  from  all  other  Government 
Institutions  in  years. 


GEORGIA. 

[Extract  from  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Central  High  School  at  Atlanta,  Ga.] 

Until  quite  recently  visiting  in  the  families  of  the  pupils  has  been  considered 
a  definite  and  very  important  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  our  school ; 
and  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest,  most  wideawake  night  schools  in  the  United 
States  X  believe  is  the  direct  result  of  the  teachers  having  given  their  whole 
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time  and  interest  to  the  work.  Our  plan  has  been  to  visit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  .term  every  family  represented  in  the  school ;  then  further  visiting  along 
through  the  year  as  occasion  demanded.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  departure 
from  this  plan  in  teaching  foreigners,  although  I  have  always  kept  in  as  close 
touch  as  possible  with  my  pupils,  visiting  as  my  judgment  directed. 


IDAHO. 

Public  Schools, 
Boise,  Idaho,  October  2,  1918. 

COMMISSIONEE  OF  NATTIRALIZATION, 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sik  ;  We  are  planning  to  organize  three  or  four  classes  for  the  teaching 
of  language  to  foreigners.  In  order  that  we  may  proceed  with  the  work  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  of  your  bureau,  I  desire  that  you  send  me  at  once 
about  75  copies  of  your  student's  textbook  and  10  copies  of  the  teacher's  manual. 
If  you  have  any  other  literature  that  will  aid  us  in  conducting  these  classes  for 
foreigners  to  the  best  advantage,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  E.  Rose,  Superintendent. 


United  States  Department  op  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Naturalization, 
Division  op  Citizenship  Training, 

August  25,  1919. 
Hon.  D.  W.  Davis, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho. 
My  Deae  Goveenoe:  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read, 
speak  and  write  In  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  issued  which 
will  give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  its  counties  and  municipalities, 
together  with  such  other  information  regarding  your  State  as  will  inspire  a 
high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and  training  in  citi- 
zenship responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared  by  the 
State  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  many  communities  representing  scores  of  classes 
where  native  and  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language  and  of 
our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  classes  means  the 
eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 

4'.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its  accompanying 
manual,  which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

State  of  Idaho, 
Office  of  the  Goveenok, 
Boise,  September  8,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Oeist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  United  States  Depwrtment  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deae  Sie:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its 
accompanying  manual,  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  As  soon  as  time  permits 
I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  going  over  these  books  with  care.  However,  after 
only  a  hasty  perusal,  I  feel  prepared  to  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate 
wth  the  State  department  of  education  in  any  further  work  it  may  inaugurate 
along  this  line. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  present  the  matter  to  the  commissioner  of  education. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  W.  Davis,  Governor. 
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United  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

BuEEAtr  OF  Nattxralization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Teaining, 

Washington,  October  2,  1919. 
Dr.  B.  A.  Beyan, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Deae  Sie  :  1.  In  a  recent  communication  from  Gov.  Davis  he  suggests  that  the 
matter  of  preparing  a  publication  outlining  the  State,  county,  and  municipal 
government  of  Idaho,  for  use  in  the  American  classes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  textbook,  be  presented  to  you. 

2.  I  am  therefore  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
textbook  and  also  the  teacher's  manual.  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the 
Federal  textbook  to  outline  the  several  State  governments,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
each  State  vyill  prepare  something  along  these  lines.  Thus  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  v^ill  be  enabled  to  gain  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  his  own 
State  government  and  to  better  fit  himself  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
therein.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  a  publication  known  as  the  Oregon  Bluebook, 
1919-20,  which  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  the  Americanization 
classes  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook.  A  copy  of  this  book  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Oregon  secretary  of  state,  at  Salem,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
Jlnd  valuable  suggestions  therein. 

3.  Gov.  Davis  has  indicated  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  this  work,  and  I 
:Shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  what  is  being  done  along  this  line. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

ILLINOIS. 

Office  of  the  Seceetaby-Teeasueee,  Disteict  No.  12, 

United  Mine  Woekees  of  Ameeica, 

Springfield,  III.,  January  SO,  1919. 

To   the  officers   and  members  of  all  local  unions,  District  12,   United   Mine 
Workers  of  America,  greeting: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  district  executive  board  Mr.  Martin  McNichols,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  ap- 
peared before  the  board  to  ask  the.  cooperation  of  the  Illinois  miners  in  the 
campaign  now  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  teach  our 
foreign-born  members  the  English  language  and  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  district  executive  board  adopted  the  following  i-esolution,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  action  of  the  twenty-sixth  international  convention  held  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

"  Whereas  the  twenty-sixth  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
adopted  resolutions  to  incorporate  in  the  order  of  business  of  every  local 
union  the  following  language:  'Are  there  any  members  present  who  desire 
to  become  citizens?'  and  that  each  local  union  appoint  a  committee  on  natu- 
ralization to  assist  foreign-born  members  to  obtain  information  concerning 
naturalization ;  and 
"  Whereas  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  applicants 

for  citizenship  shall  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language ;  and 
"  Whereas  in  order  that  applicants  for  citizenship  may  be  prepared  to  fulfill 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  every  respect,  it  is  necessary 
•  that  they  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  common  language  of  our  country 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  institutions ;  and 
"  Whereas  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  better  knowledge  of  our  language 
is  an  important  element  of  safety  not  only  to  the  non-English-speaking  miner, 
but  to  his  American  associates,  in  the  hazardous  employment  of  mining ;  and 
"  Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  officers  and  members  of  District  No. 
12,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  common  language  in  preparation  for 
citizenship  to  foreign-born  members;  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  District  No.  12  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  express  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of 
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Naturalization  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  with  local  communi- 
ties and  with  public  Schools,  to  the  end  that  each  of  our  foreign-born  members 
tnay  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  and  may  secure  the 
information  concerning  our  institutions  which  wiU  prepare  him  for  citizenship ; 
be  it  further' 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naturalization  in  our  local  unions  be  re- 
quested to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  to  secure  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction and  to  insure  the  actual  attendance  on  classes  under  the  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  of  all  members  who  are  lacking  in  a  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  Institutions ;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  and  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  officers  of  each 
local  union  in  this  district  for  their  instruction." 

This  plan  of  education  will  be  conducted  by  the  public  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  will  be  advised  as  to 
■  the  program  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Waiter  Nesbit,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


United  States  Depaetment  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Service, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  19,  1919. 
Commissioner  of  jyATUHAiizATioN. 

1.  Education,  Harvey,  111.,  Bureau  file  27671 — 9$9. 

2.  There  is  attached  copy  of  the  Buda  News,  April  10,.  1919,  published  by  the 
employees  of  the  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111.  .  Please  note  the  article,  Government 
and  Local  Assistance  to  Foreign-Born  Friends,  on  page  2.  This  refers  to  the 
activity  of  the  committee  organized  by  this  service  and  which  resulted  in  the 
enrollment  the  first  night  of  550  men  for  evening  study  in  English  and  civics, 
as  heretofore  reported. 

Fred  .T.  Schiotfeldt. 


government  and  I.OCAI,  assistance  to  foreign-born  friends.  ' 

A.  L.  Dudley  called  a  meeting  at  12.45  p.  m.  on  March  25  of  the  335  employees 
of  this  company  who  haven't  their  citizenship  papers.  It  was  very  gratifying, 
to  observe  the  attention  given  to  the  subjects  that  were  brought  before  our 
foreign-born  friends,  Mr.  Dudley  explaining  that  the  Government,  the  city  of 
Harvey,  and  the  Buda  Co.  wish  to  help  them  to  become  American  citizens. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  brought  out  that  the  public  schools  of  Harvey  will, 
in  all  probability,  commencing  April  1,  have  two  evenings  every  week  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  men  anxious  to  obtain  citizenship.  The  course  of  in- 
struction will  be  language,  where  necessary,  and  such  a  course  of  civics  as  it 
is  desirable  for  American  citizens  to  be  acquainted  with.  When  a  person  at- 
tends the  school  course,  they  will,  if  circumstances  permit,  receive  from  the 
principal  a  certificate  certifying  to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  the  course 
of  instructions  and  by  reason  of  such  are  qualified  to  receive  citizenship,  if  no 
circums^tances  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  bars  them  from  receiving 
same. 

The  speaker  dwelt  very  strongly  upon  the  fraternal  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  desirability  of  everyone  confonijing  to  the  laws  and 
requirements  of  citizenship,  and,  as  based  upon  his  own  experience,  the  gratifi- 
cation that  everyone  will  have  when  privileged  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

It  may  interest  our  fellow  employees  to  know  that  of  our  employees  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  following  representation  illustrates 
their  place  of  birth : 


Australians 141 

Danes 3 

English 12 

Germans 14 

.Greek 1 

Hollanders 23 

Serbian 1 

Italians : 26 


Lithuanians 1 

Norwegians 12 

Polish 16 

Russians i 51 

Scottish ,  21 

Swedish 13 

Total 335 
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Incidentally,  the  last  thing  that  our  friend  stated  was  that  on  his  learning 
from  the  committee  who  are  attending  to  the  Americanization  in  Harvey  what 
is  next  necessary,  he  would  call  a  meeting  again  to  advise  relative  to  progres':. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  requested 
to  attend  the  meeting,  a  few  were  published  on  the  bulletin  boards  who  were 
not  aliens  but  American  citizens. 

Following  the  above-explained  circumstances,  the  Harvey  committee  dealing 
with  Americanization  held  a  meeting  in  the  Thornton  Township  High  School, 
and  it  waf.  decided  that  the  auditorium  of  the  high  school  will  be  open  twice  a 
week,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  from  7.30  p.  m.,  commencing  with 
the  evening  of  April  8. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  instruction,  it  was  necessary  for  tis  to  canvass  the 
plant  and  make  record  of  the  number  of  aliens  without  their  first  papers,  the 
number  with  their  first  papers,  the  number  of  employees  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  at  the  high  school,  and  the  number  ^vho  do  not  intend 
to  make  the  United  States  of  America  their  permanent  residence.  The  follow- 
ing Indicates  the  result  of  our  canvass : 

Number  without  first  papers 121 

Number  with  first  papers 199 

Absent  at  time  of  canvars ; 15 

Number  who  do  not  wish  instruction 100 

Number  who  wish  instruction 220 

Number  who  do  nol:  intend  to  be  citizens 10 

A  notice  was  put  up  on  our  bulletin  boards  that  a  meeting  would  be  held 
at  12.45  p.  m.,  Monday,  April  7,  in  the  paint  shop  adjoining  the  shipping  room, 
where  the  former  meeting  was  held,  of  all  men  who  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  attend  the  high-school  course  of  instruction,  so  that  a  few  words  could 
be  said  to  them  prior  to  their  taking  up  the  course,  which  we  all  hope  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  Buda  Co. 


[Excerpts  from  letter  of  July  14,  1919,  from  H.  B.   Beecher,   chairman  Americanization 
committee  created  by  Naturalization   Service  In  Peoria,  111.] 

I  wish  further  to  thank  you  for  your  frankness  and  courtesy.  Your  letter 
has  a  good  ring  to  it  and  you  are  a  man  who  succeeds  in  encouraging  the 
other  fellow  and  that  gets  the  best  the  other  fellow  can  deliver. 

The  citizenship  work  here  has  unquestionably  accomplished  much  good, 
thanks  to  the  ever  ready  and  never  falling  support  we  have  received  from  your 
department  at  all  times. 

As  the  result  of  correspondence  with  this  division,  the  .^tna  Explosives  Co., 
Fayville,  III.,  advises  that  it  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  night 
school  at  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  foreign-born  employees 
the  fundamentals  of  English,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  requests  Information  as  to 
textbooks  and  other  material  for  use  in  the  classes. 


[Extract  from  report  of  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  at  St.  Louis,  eonceming  Eldorado. 

111.,  Sept.  16,  1919.] 

As  shown  by  correspondence  had  by  the  Director  of  Citizenship,  as  well  as 
this  office,  and  the  personal  visits  of  examiners,  the  moving  spirit  in  this  work 
has_been  Mr.  Joe  Roebuck,  chairman  of  the  citizenship  committee,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  trades  and  labor  council.  Mr.  Roebuck  has  made  a  strenuous,  and 
thus  far  unsuccessful,  effort  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  local  school  board  to 
furnish  the  necessary  room,  light,  heat,  and  teachers,  to  organize  such  classes. 
On  the  6th  Instant,  he  advises  me  that  he  appeared  before  the  board  at  Its 
regular  meeting  and  was  finally  advised  that  if  he  could  guarantee  a  class  of 
at  least  20  aliens,  a  class  would  be  organized,  and  the  board  would  pay  the 
teacher  for  his  or  her  services." 

This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Roebuck  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved of  participating  in  this  work.  In  a  circular  of  July  21,  1919,,  to  the 
delegates  of  the  trades  and  labor  council,  Mr.  Roebuck  states  as  "  I  have  made 
a  miserable  failure  of  unloading  the  chairmanship   (of  the  citizenship  com- 
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mittee),  as  Mr.  Crist  of  the  Naturalization  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
fuses to  fire  me,  although  I  am  an  alien  myself  and  you  also  refuse  to  fire  me, 
or  let  me  ofE,  you  will  have  to  help  me." 


In  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  a  coal  com- 
pany employing  many  foreign  born,  stated  on  October  18, 1919 : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Received  your  letter  of  October  9,  1919,  and  noted  contents. 
Beg  to  advise  that  we  are  now  cooperating  with  the  trades  and  labor  council 
of  Eldorado  to  get  a  school  started  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  our  part  to  make  it  a  success." 


INDIANA. 

In  response  to  a  communication  from  this  division  the  vice  president  of  the 
Fletcher  American  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  is 
also  one  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners,  states  that  he- is  deeply  interested 
in  the  various  ways  of  reaching  and  teaching  foreigners.  He  requests  that 
the  division  correspond  with  a  certain  company  where. large  numbers  of  south- 
ern Europeans  are  employed,  stating  that  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
olficlals  of  the  company  and  feels  sure  that  they  will  cheerfully  cooperate  in 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners. 


IOWA. 


[Extract  from  Report  of  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  at  St.  Louis  re  Butler  County, 

Iowa.]  ' 

The  Teachers'  County  Institute  convenes  at  Allison,'  Iowa,  on  September 
25-26,  1919.    Mr.  B.  B.  Hodges,  county  superintendent. 

There  are  230  teachers  in  the  county  schools  and  the  county  superintendent 
has  requested  these  teachers  to  bring  with  them  to  this  Institute  a  prepared 
list,  or  census,  of  the  aliens  In  their  school  district.  This  to  be  obtained  'through 
the  assistance  of  the  scliool  children.  From  these 'lists  a  complete  list  will 
be  compiled  showing  the  total  number  of  aliens  residing  In  the  county. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  Mr.  podges  will  district  the  county  In 
about  six  divisions  and  establish  an  evenng  school  class  at  the  most  accessible 
point  in  each  district.  Each  alien  will  be  communicated  with  and  Invited  to 
attend  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  evening  school  at  the  point  designated  within 
his  home  district.  The  Instructors  for  these  classes  will  be  selected  from 
teachers,  professional  men,  and  business  men  who  volunteer  to  take  charge  of  a 
class.    Mr.  Hodges  is  sure  of  plenty-  of  volunteers  for  this  work. 


KANSAS. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Naturalization, 

Washington,  February  14,  1919. 
Director  Extension  Division, 

Kansas  State  Agriculture  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
Dear  Snt:  1.  The  Federal  Government  desires  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  important  phase  of  the  movement  for  the  education  in  our  language  and 
citizenship  responsibilities  '  of  the  permanent  foreign-born  residents  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  those  who  are  coming  into 
citizenship. 

2.  Arrangements-  have  already  been  made  in  the  various  States  by  which 
many  cities  are  using  the  Federal  textbooks  issued  for  citizenship  instruction, 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  testing  the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work  thereby  aiding  the  Government  at  Washington 
to  perfect  this  textbook.  As  a  result,  the  new  edition  for  the  next  school 
year  will  express  what  is  the  latest  advanced  knowledge  of  this  particular 
educational  endeavor.  A  copy  each  of  the  textbook  and  the  accompanying 
Teacher's  Manual  has  been  mailed  to  you  under  separate  cover. 

3.  The  bureau  would  like  to  hear  from  you  upon  the  matter  of  your  coopera- 
tion in  this  work.  The  naturalization  examiners  who  comprise  the  field  force 
of  this  service  will  render  the  fullest  cooperation,  that  those  in  actual  class 
instruction  work  may  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the  requirements  of  the 
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naturalization  law.  Naturalization  should  be  the  crowning  point  of  American- 
ization. We  may  aid  in  this  way  in  forming  the  nucleus  for  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  University  Extension  in  its  relation  to  Americani- 
zation. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  list 
of  all  of  those  who  attended  the  annual  conference  of  the  Americanization 
session,  National  University  Extension  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  at  which  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, appeared  as  a  speaker,  but  is  writing  a  letter  Identical  with  this  to  all 
State  universities. 

5.  You  are  urged  to  give  your  hearty  cooperation  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  this  most  vital  undertaking.  An  officially  addressed  envelope  is  Inclosed  for 
your  reply. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Wagner, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  'Naturalization. 


CooPEEATivE  Extension  Woek  in 

Ageicultuke  and  Home  Economics, 

State  of  Kansas, 
Manhattan,  February  25,  1919. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wagneb, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Naturalisation, 

Bureau  of  Naturalisation,  Washim-gton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sie:  I  have  your  letter  of  February  14,  outlining  your  activities  with 
regard  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States.     This  Is  a 
worthy  undertaking,  and  you  may  count  on  us  for  cooperation  in  this  field  as 
far  as  our  time  will  permit. 

You  can  realize  that  our  field  men  now  have  more  than  they  can  actually 
accomplish  in  a  year,  but  since  they  are  in  contact  with  country  people  as 
individuals,  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  this  matter  up  directly  with  them. 
I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  our  county  agricultural  agents,  and  ask  that  you 
outline  the  plan  of  campaign  to  them  definitely.  In  addition,  I  am  writing 
them  a  letter,  stating  I  consider  this  a  worthy  activity  In  which  we  should  all 
be  Interested  as  Americans,  and  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  y6u  as  much  as 
time  will  permit. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  Umbeeger, 

Acting  Dean  Division  of  Extension. 


United  States  Department  or  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Washington,  March  25,  1919. 
Mr.  H.  Umbeeger, 

Acting  Dean  Division  of  Extension, 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  1.  The  receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  recent  letter  In  response  to 
one  addressed  to  you  by  this  bureau,  inviting  your  attention  to  the  work  which 
the  Federal  Government  Is  pursuing  In  pi-omotlng  instruction  In  our  language 
and  training  in  citizenship  responsibilities  of  our  permanent  foreign-born 
residents. 

2.  The  various  educational  institutions  which  have  been  written  have  been 
unanimous  In  offering  the  Government  and  the  public  schools  every  possible 
assistance,  and  have  requested  to  be  advised  of  the  particular  manner  In  which 
they  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Government. 

3.  It  is  suggested,  first,  that  you  ask  the  extension  workers  to  make  observa- 
tions In  the  public  schools  wherein  use  Is  being  made  of  the  official  Govern- 
ment textbook,  copy  of  which  was  sent  you.  In  order  that  the  weaknesses  In 
the  book  and  the  methods  of  Its  use  may  be  noted.  A  record  should  be  made 
of  those  things  which  are  calculated  to  increase  school  attendance  and  to  main- 
tain and  stimulate  interest  in  the  classroom  work.  The  different  localities  In 
which  the  public-school  classes  are  held  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
their  relation  to  the  foreign-born  residents.  If  they  are  not  suited  for  this 
purpose,  better  locations  for  the  classes  may  be  ascertained. 
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^J'l-^^^^'-l^  *"i".°°  F^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  the  university's  agents  thtmgfi.  ex- 
ot^  i?.^  of  i°*?^®^*  ^  ^^^  union  now  existing  between  tlie  Federal  Government 
aft^  ^^  *i  mrough  the  public-school  systems.  The  foreigners  who  are  not 
attending  the  public-school  classes  may  be  reached  by  informing  them  of  the 
free  textbooks  and  the  certificates  of  graduation  which  will  be  presented  to 
them,  urging  their  attendance.  A  sample  copy  of  this  certificate  is  being  for- 
warded to  you  under  separate  cover. 

5.  Through  the  course  of  action  outlined  you  will,  no  doubt,  secure  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  which  will  enable  you  to  establish  a  course 
aesigned  to  instruct  teachers  in  this  Americanization  work.  This  is  tlie  only 
practical  way  by  which  this  information  may  be  obtained. 

6.  All  this  can  only  result  in  a  natural  plan  of  unified  action  by  all  the  State 
universities. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Rich'd  K.  Campbeix, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 


United  States  Department  of  Labok, 

Btjeeau  of  Natuealization,  ^ 

Division  of  Citizenship  TkaIning,  " 

.,     „  ^  Washington,  August  6,  1919. 

Mr.  H.  Umbekger, 

Acting  Dean  Division  of  Extension, 

Kansas  State  Agriculture  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
Deak  Sm :  1.  In  response  to  your  letter  dated  February  25, 1919,  this  division 
outlined  to  you  under  date  of  March  25  various  ways  in  which  your  division  of 
extension  could  assist  in  promoting  the  work  of  training  the  adult  foreign-born 
residents  of  this  country  in  things  American,  and  while  I  feel  sure  that  steps 
are  being  taken  by  you  to  cooperate,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  the  program  which  your  school  expects  to  follow  in  furthering  the 
division's  plan. 

2.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  expressed  by  you  in  your  letter  of  February  25 
is  very  gratifying.  Indeed,  and  I  feel  confident  that  substantial  progress  in 
Americanization  work  can  be  made  through  the  efforts  of  your  division  of 
extension. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Ckist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

{United  States  Departmeat  of  Labor,  Naturalization  Service,  Customhouse,  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  September  4,  1919. 
Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

1.  In  re  interview  with  Dean  H.  Umberger,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  at  this  point. 

2.  I  find  this  gentleman  to  be  very  much  interested  in  this  class  of  work  and 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  same  will  go  well  in  hand  with  his  extension  work. 
I  spent  most  of  the  morning  at  his  office  discussing  this  matter  with  him  and 
we  have  sort  of  mapped  out  a  program  that  is  submitted  for  your  approval 
with  all  suggestions  that  might  be  helpful  in  this  work. 

3.  To  begin  with  Dean  Umberger  is  anxious  that  the  department  furnish  to 
him  all  available  material  as  to  rural  organization  or  in  the  absence  of  same  to 
give  him  an  idea  as  to  the  best  working  arrangement  relative  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  rural  districts. 

4.  Our  plan  as  suggested  by  him  this  morning  is  this :  He  has  county  farm 
agents  in  51  counties  in  this  State  with  an  organization  in  each  county  behind 
this  man.  That  through  the  ^gent  he  can  get  a  line  on  the  rural  districts  and 
through  this  same  organization  get  it  to  the  alien  and  what  is  offered  to  him 
and  if  he  wants  to  go  to  school  to  get  the  county  superintendent  to  take  care  of 
he  classes.  He  suggests  in  this  connection  that  the  department  communicate 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Wooster,  State  superintendent  of  instruction  with  a  request 
from  her  to  get  the  county  superintendents  behind  this  and  ask  them  to  work 
In  connection  with  the  county  farm  agent.  We  went  over  the  list  of  counties 
where  there  are  agents  and  picked  out  the  places  where  the  best  chances  are. 
He  will  ask  for  a  report  through  his  agents  on  all  points  from  each  of  their 
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counties  and  In  this  way  will  get  a  very  accurate  check  on  the  situation  in 
these  counties.  They  are  putting  new  agents  in  other  counties  right  along  and 
this  no  doubt  will  extend  to  all  of  the  counties  this  year. 

5.  He  further  suggested  that  if  the  director  of  citizenship  would  communicate 
with  these  different  farm  agents,  enlisting  their  support,  that  the  proposition 
would  be  much  easier  for  him.  I  am  attaching  the  names  and  addresses  of 
these  different  agents,  same  being  the  list  he  furnished  me. 
.6.  He  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  department  in  this  regard  and  requests- 
that  the  department  keep  in  touch  with  him  as  to  new  literature  and  circulars, 
and  above'  all  to  send  him  such  literature  that  he  can  best  use  with  his  agents. 
He  is  going  to  put  out  a  general  letter  to  all  of  these  men  next  week,  this  delay 
being  occasioned  by  lack  of  clerical  help  'and  the  opening  of  school  at  the  col- 
lege this  week. 

7.  I  find  him  to  be  a  man  of  about  40  years,  interested  in  this  work,  and 
in  a  good  position  to  materially  assist  the  department  in  the  educational  work. 

8.  Walter  Burr,  rural  extension.' work,  out  of  town,  but  he  says  that  he  will 
get  Mr.  Burr  interested  in  tliose  counties  where  they  have  no  organization. 

Douglas  ,  Mote, 
United  States  Naturalization  Examiner. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  director  of  citizenship. 
'^  M.  R.  Bevtngton. 


United  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

BuBEATj  OP  Naturalization, 
Division  ov  Citizenship  Teaining. 

Washington,  September  25,  1919. 
Mr.  H.  Umbeegek, 

Dean  of  Extension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Deae  Sie  :  1.  I  have  before  me  a  report  from  Naturalization  Examiner  Doug- 
las Mote,  regarding  a  conference  with  you  on  Americanization. 

2.  Acting  on  your  suggestion,  a  letter  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  sent  to 
the  county  farm  agents  of  your  State.    A  copy  is  inclosed  for  your  information. 

3.  Tour  plan  of  using  the  farm  agents  as  outlined  to  Examiner  Mote  is  excel- 
lent, arid  I  believe  that  with  such  cooperation  every  foreign-born  resident  of 
Kansas  will  be  advised  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
offering,  and  will  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  them.  I  shall  communicate 
with  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  and  hope  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  with  the  farm  agents  in  this  work. 

4.  A  list  of  the  supplies  'furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training  is  inclosed  for  your  information  and  use. 

5.  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  for  the  work  in  Kansas  this  year,, 
and  hope  you  will  call  on  this  division  at  any  time  it  can  be  of  service. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Natueaxization, 
DmsiON  'OF  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  Septemher  36,  1919. 
Mr.  Geoege  W.  Sidwell, 

District  Agent,  Leoti,  Kans. 
Dear  Sik  :  1.  There  is  inclosed  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  letter  belng^ 
sent  to  the  county  farm  agents  in  your  State. 

2.  It  is  hoped  you  will  give  these  agents  any  encouragement  in  your  power. 
The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  believes  thfere  is  a  great  field  for  con- 
structive Americanization  work  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  With 
your  efficient  county  organisation,  Kansas  should  easily  become  a  leader  in 
this  sort  of  work. 

3.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  report  from  you  at  any  time  as  to  the  work 
the  agents  under  your  observation  are  doing,  with  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  division  can  cooperate  more  effectively. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citigenship. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labok, 

Bureau  or  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

WasUmgton,  October  15,  1919. 
County  Farm  Agent. 

Dear  Sir  :  1.  As  county  agent,  you  are  one  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  army 
of  progress.  The  rural  population  of  your  county  looks  to  you  for  leadership. 
You  have  been  appointed  as  county  agent  because  you  are  a  leader. 

2.  Because  of  this  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  feels  that  you  are 
•especially  qualified  to  assist  the  Federal  Government  in  its  Americanization 
work.  Your  individual  contact  with  the  people  of  your  county  enables  you  to 
bring  this  matter  to  their  attention  in  a  peculiarly  forceful  manner. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  you  impress  upon  all  the  foreign-born  residents  of 
your  county  the  advantages  of  Americanization  and  urge  them  to  attend  the 
classes  held  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  our  language  and  the  things 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  know  before  they  will  be  admitted  as 
citizens.  They  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  become  well  informed  and  capable 
of  exei'cising  the  high  privilege  of  American  citizenship.  These  classes  are 
free,  as  are  the  text-books  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  classes 
will  also  be  of  service  in  developing  the  community  spirit  in  the  rural  sections, 
in  which  work  your  State  has  made  such  gratifying  progress. 

4.  Your  leader,  Mr.  H.  Umberger,  dean  of  extension  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  has  assured  this  division  that  he  Is  heartily  in 
support  of  this  work  and  will  cooperate  in  it  in  any  way  In  his  power. 

5.  May  we  count  on  your  help? 

Cordially,  yours,  Ratmomd  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


ATwooD,  Kans.,  October  25, 1919. 
Mr.  HSnet  B.  Hazard, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  at  hand  your  favor  of  October  15  regarding  Americaniza- 
tion classes.    I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  work  and  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Yours,  truly,  Edwin  I.  Maris, 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 


(Report  of  Examiner  Leonard  S.  Smith,  In  re  educational  matters  at  Kansas  City,  Kans., 

Oct.  5,  1918.] 

I  called  upon  E.  A.  Warner,  assistant  manager  of  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
found  that  the  University  of  Kansas  is  furnishing  $500,  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  $500,  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  night  schools  for  the 
current  year.  The  school  authorities  furnish  the  building  and  the  equipment. 
Night  schools  have  been  conducted  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  for  several  years.  It 
is  expected  that  this  year's  work  will  be  more  complete  than  ever  before.  A 
campaign  is  to  be  started.  Leaders  of  the  nationalities  are  to  solicit  attendance. 
Three  schools  are  to  be  opened  on  the  7th  instant  in  buildings  located  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  many  foreigners.  Particular  stress'will  be  put  on  the 
attendance  of  foreigners. 

[Letter  from  I.  B.  Morgan,  principal  of  continuation  scliools,  Nov.  14,   1918.] 

The  large  industries  of  the  cities  and  the  Univeristy  of  Kansas  are  paying 
the  cost  of  instruction,  the  board  of  education  furnishing  the  building,  heat,  and 
light.  

[Letter  from  assistant  manager  B.  A.  Warner,  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nov. 

16,  1918.1 

As  suggested  in  your  letter  of  October  29,  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  endeavored  to  encourage  the  educating  of  foreigners. 

By  the  financial  aid  given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  the  school  authorities 
of  the  city  and  of  the  State  institutions  of  learning  have  been  able  to  establish 
three  night  schools  in  districts  mostly  inhabited  by  foreigners.    It  is  the  belief 
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that  foreigners  of  all  ages  will  enroll  and  that  they  may  be  shown  the  value  of 
becoming  educated,  as  well  as  becoming  full-fledged  Americans. 

Night  schools  have  been  held  in  the  city  for  three  years  and  during  each 
winter  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  foreigners  enroll.  The  results  have  been 
satisfying,  but  it  was  thought  that  if  the  schools  were  established  in  their  Im- 
mediate vicinity  the  attendance  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

We  will  be  glad  for  suggestions  from  time  to  time  and  in  the  meantime  pro- 
pose to  do  everything  possible  to  carry  out  the  plans  set  forth  In  your  com- 
munication. 


[Report  of  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Apr.  7,  1919.] 

1.  We  are  to-day  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  I.  B.  Morgan, 
principal  of  the  Continuation  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Kans. : 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you.  As  a  result  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wolf  (examiner) 
and  myself  with  Father  Krmpotic,  we  have  a  class  of  more  than  100  Croatians, 
meeting  Sjmday  afternoon  and  Thursday  evening.  They  are  taught  by  two  of 
the  public-school  teachers.  That  is  not  all.  The  Poles  have  become  interested. 
Over  a  hundred  Poles  have  been  organized  Into  classes  under  the  leadership  of 
Capt.  Balcerkiewlcz,  who  is  in  charge  of  athletics  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Please  tender  to  Mr.  Wolf  my  congratulations  on  the  result  of  his  work 
liere.  We  kept  him  busy  every  minute  he  was  here.  The  Croatians  have  asked 
me  to  request  Mr.  Wolf  to  give  them  one  evening  when  he  comes  again;  Thfr 
Poles  have  made  the  same  request.  They  have  a  long  list  of  questions  on 
naturalization.    If  this  can  be  done  it  will  please  them  very  much." 

2.  The  Croatian  class  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morgan  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
the  visit  of  Examiner  Wolf  and  Mr.  Morgan  to  Father  Krmpotic,  reported  by 
Mr.  Wolf  on  March  5,  1919. 


MAINE. 

[Letter  of  Oct.  6,  1919,  from  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Augusta,  Me.] 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law 
encouraging  the  opening  of  part-time  and  evening  classes  for  foreigners  vyho 
desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  legislature  made 
an  apprqpriation  enabling  this  department  to  cooperate  with  localities  to  the 
extent  of  paying  two-thirds  the  cost  of  instruction.  We  are  hoping  soon  to- 
open  up  a  number  of  schools  and  classes  in  the  centers  where  there  are  many 
foreigners.  Will  you  kindly  send  three  or  four  copies  each  of  the  following: 
Certificate  of  Approval,  Posters,  Textbook,  Declaration,  Petition,  Status  Card.. 
I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  send  three  or  four  copies  of  each  of  these  items 
in  order  that  I  may  take  them  up  with  the  committee. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Augustus  O.  Thomas. 

[Letter  of  Oct.  16,  1919,  from  State  superintendent  of  schools.] 

Will  you  kindly  send  to  Mr.  M.  O.  Brown,  Dover,  Me.,  25  copies  of  Student's 
Textbook,  a  standard  course  of  instruction  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the- 
United  States  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  for  the  responsibilities: 
of  citizenship? 

Mr.  Brown  has  a  class  of  25  persons  interested  in  naturalization.  Your 
courtesy  will  be  appreciated. 

Please  send  also  sample  copies  of  your  Student's  Textbook  and  Teacher's 
Manual  to  Supt.  C.  W.  Bickford,  Lewiston,  Me.  A  night  school  of  Americani- 
zation was  opened  up  in  that  city  on  Monday  evening  of  the  present  week. 
The  State  is  cooperating  with  the  city  to  the  extent  of  the  payment  of  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  instruction  in  such  schools.  We  hope  to  have  a  class  of ' 
about  400. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Augustus  O.  Thomas. 


MICHIGAN. 

[Letter  from  W.   D.   Henderson,   director  of  extension   service.   University   of  Michigan,. 

June  30,  1919.] 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  13,  relative  to  the  Federal  Americaniza- 
tion program  for  the  coming  year. 

The  extension  division  of  this  university  will  render  every,  assistance  possible 
Which  is  compatible  with  the  general  extension  program;  of  tbe  extension  series ; 
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to  all  organizations,  both  State  and  Federal,  interested  in  Americanzation  work, 
I  am  planning  to  take  up  this  matter  of  Americanization  with  the  various 
fechools  of  the  State  later  on.  I  think  that  in  Michigan  the  best  work  can  be 
done  in  Americanization  through  the  cooperation  of  the  night  schools  which  ar& 
being  organized  throughout  the  State  in  connection  with  the  high  schools  of 
our  principal  cities. 

Our  new  extension  bulletin  is  now  in  preparation.  Just  as  soon  as  this  bulle- 
tin comes  from  the  press  I  will  send  you  a  copy.  Thus  bulletin  will  give  you 
an  idea  ol  the  plan  and  scope  of  our  extension  service. 

A  large  employer  of  labor  in  Munising,  Mich.,  has  expressed  Its  intention, 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  toward  the  conversion  of  aliens  Into  citizens  an4 
raising  the  standard  of  their  citizenship  and  is  cooperating  with  the  public 
schools  of  Munising.  ( 

FLINT,    MICH. 

Flint  has  probably  17,000  foreigners,  who  have  been  coming  for  the  past  10 
years.    This  includes  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  children  are  cared  for  by  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  Many  of 
them  were  born  in  this  country,  and  also  some  of  the  parents.  All  speak  a 
foreign  language,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  only  one. 

The  total  population  of  this  city  in  1900  was  13,308;  in  1910,  34,580;  and 
to-day  It  is  estimated  at  85,000,  which  means  that  to-day  one-flfth  of  the  total 
population,  one  in  every  five,  are  new  Americans.  Many  of  these  came  directly 
from  the  old  country  and  the  rest  are  children  of  parents  who  came  direct. 

The  following  shows  the  total  number  of  families  of  each  nationality : 

Polish 2,000 

Hungarians  1,  000 

Sicilians  (300  women) 1,500 

Greeks   (10  women) 500 

Persians 500 

Slavish 300 

French  (American  born) 200 

Bohemians , 150 

Croatians lOO 

Serbians  (orthodox  Greek): 100 

Syrians - 50 

Roumanians   (orthodox  Greek) ■ 50 

Bulgarians 30 

Belgians 20 

Chinese  (2  women,  5  children) 30 

Dutch  Hollanders ^_        20 

In  February,  1919,  an  announcement  was  put  in,  the  daily  paper  to  say  that  ^ 
night  school  would  be  opened  to  help  those  who  wanted  to  get  our  their  second 
papers.    The  naturalization  service  sent  a  list  of  those  who  had  first  papers. 

Fifty-five  came  the  first  night.  In  all  102  enrolled,  75  of  whom  passed  the 
final  examination.  Some  moved  away  and  some  dropped  out  on  account  of 
■  night  work  and  on  account  of  sickness.  Mineograph  copies  of  lessons  were  sent 
to  absentees  and  they  were  coachefl  so  they  could  go  on  with  the  class. 

In  a  class  of  72  there  were,  to  Illustrate  the  typical  composition  of  these 
classes,  20  English,  12  Scotch,  8  Canadians,  6  Polish,  6  Hungarians,  5  Swedish, 
4  Germans,  2  Belgians,  2  French,  1  Bohemian,  1  Irish,  1  Greek,  1  Jewish,  1  Rus- 
sian, 1  Slavish,  1  Syrian. 

BuicJc  factory  class. — ^At  the  Buick  factory  a  class,  with  an  average  of  15, 
studied  English.  The  factory  furnishes  the  room,  light,  and  janitor  service, 
and  asks  that  a  member  of  the  personal  service  department  be  there  each 
night.  The  classes  in  Falrview,  with  an  average  of  30  men  and  5  women, 
started  at  the  same  time.  This  made  a  total  of  50  for  the  English  classes  in  the 
city,  besides  a  class  for  citizenship. 

The  Fairvlew  public  school  is  open  three  and  four  evenings  a  week  and  some- 
times on  Sunday.  There  are  two  classes  in  English  for  men,  vnth  an  attendance 
of  30.    A  seven-piece  orchestra  meets  once  a  week. 

The  principal,  the  teachers  in  English,  etc.,  are  paid  .$2  a  night  by  the  board  of 
education.  The  leader  for  the  moving  ,pictures  and  the  community  singing  are 
cared  for  by  the  board  of  commerce;  the  women's  afternoon  class  and  the 
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teachers  supervising  tlie  reading  and  game  rooms  by  volunteer  help ;  the  musife 
for  the  orchestra  and  incidental  expenses  are  cared  for  by  funds  raised  by  an 
annual  carnival  given  by  the  school.  This  year  the  second  oue  v^as  held  and 
netted  $75.  The  orchestra  furnishes  music  for'  the  dancing,  pageants,  folk 
dances,  and  various  entertainments  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

DBTKOIT   AMEEICANIZATlON    CONFERENCE. 

Community  committees  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  cities.  The 
largest  city  in  v^hich  such  a  committee  has  been  organized  Is  Detroit.  The 
formal  organization  of  the  Detroit  Americanization  Conference  was  effected 
June  30  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  commerce,  attended  by  representatives 
of  vridely  varied  associations  and  institutions  of  Detroit. 

To  create  this  committee  there  was  detailed  to  Detroit  an  examiner  of 
foreign  extraction,  and  in  one  of  his  first  reports  he  made  this  statement: 
"  I  as  a  man  of  foreign  extraction  know  from  experience  that  the  foreigner 
considers  the  Naturalization  Department  as  his  '  friend,'  and  always  looks 
upon  that  department  as  '  his '  department.  As  I  said,  I  know  this  from 
experience;  my  living  with  the  foreigne'rs  and  consequently  getting  their 
opinions  and  ideas." 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  him  was  the  creation  of  Americanization 
committees  among  the  various  racial  groups,  and  extended  conferences  were 
had  with  the  representatives  of  each  of  the  following  groups :  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Poles,  Russians,  Serbians,  Bulgarians,  Russian  Hebrews,  French,  Belgians, 
Hungarians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Roumanians,  Armenians,  etc.  Conferences  were 
also  had  with  representatives  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  religious 
organizations,  representatives  of  business,  city  government  officials,  etc.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  the  local  Detroit  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  called 
upon  the  bureau's  representative  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  cooperate  as 
soon  as  they  learned  of  the  movement. 

The  governor  of  Michigan  and  11  members  of  the  State  community  com- 
mittee— the  committee  which  succeeded  the  Michigan  war  board — were  conferred 
with  and  practical  assurance  given  that  if  the  committee  created  in  Detroit 
was  a  success  the  State  community  committee  would  cooperate  elsewhere  in 
Michigan.  The  Americanization  committee  of  the  board  of  commerce,  Detroit, 
unanimously  deided  to  ■  sponsor  the  movement  and  give  full  approval  to  the 
plan  as  proposed  by  tills  service,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  energetic  agencies 
party  to  the  conference. 

MINNESOTA. 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Labor, 
Naturalization  Service,  Office  of  Chief  Examiner, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  8,  1918. 
Commissioner  of  NatubauzaAon,  Washington: 

Referring  to  my  telegram  of  this  date,  requesting  600  textbooks  for  the 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Minneapolis,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  office 
has  been  informed  that  there  are  now  enrolled  in  the  Minneapolis  night 
schools  for  the  foreign  born  700  aliens,  600  of  whom  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  further  appears  that  at 
the  rate  of  enrollment  is  going  on  it  is  expected  that  they  will  ultimately  need 
no  less  than  1,500  of  the  student's  textbooks.  They  have  already  been  sup- 
plied with  350  from  this  office,  and  with  the  600  ordered  by  wire  to-day  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  along,  with  such  additional  books  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  required  to  be  supplied  from  the  stock  on  hand  in 
this  office.  One  thousand  textbooks  were  received  to-day,  but  will  be  needed 
for  St.  Paul  and  other  night  schools  now  being  established,  as  well  as  for 
Minneapolis,  in  addition  to  the  600  ordered  by  wire. 

Thomas  S.  Griffing, 
Acting  Chief  Naturalisation  Examiner. 

Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Richabd  K.  Campbell,  C**W  of  Minneapolis. 

Vommissioner  of  Naturalisation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  9th  came  during  the  epidemic.    We  were  closed 
some  five  weeks.    Last  week  we  opened  with  about  50  per  cent  of  our  enroll- 
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tifent,  but  during  the  week  we  secured  about  80  per  cent  of  what  we,  had  six 
weeks  ago,  and  we  are  certain  tliat  we  shall  have  100  per  cent  at  the  close  of 
the  coming  week  or  by  December  1. 

We  have  now  some  1,100  in  our  citizenship  classes.  My  most  efficient  workers 
are  drawn  from  foreign  groups.  We  have  Ave  priests  or  rabbis  and  preachers 
among  our  teachers.  We  have  normal  classes  for  all  our  teachers  where  we 
discuss  the  best  methods.    Mr.  Coleman  has  given  us  some  excellent  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  copies  of  "  Work  of  the  Public  Schools  with  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization "  for  our  use  in  these  teacher  classes.  As  to  the 
last  part  of  your  letter,  with  reference  to  the  results  of  this  work  in  our 
citizenship  classes,  I  will  write  you  later. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  I  am. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  R.  Bali,, 

1Z29  Sixth  Street  NE. 

The  Board  of  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Mirm.,  January  B5,  1919. 
Mr.  RicHABD  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalixation, 

Bureau  of  Naturalisation,  Washington,  I>.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Campbell  :  Yours  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  29th,  file  27671-66 
is  received.  We  have  now  in  our  evening  school  centers,  the  name  and  location 
of  which  you  will  see  on  the  inclosed  card,  some  1,200  men  and  women.  In 
addition  to  these  enrolled  in  our  evening  classes  we  have  some  350  to  400  in 
factory  or  club  classes.  We  are  now  assisting  about  250  to  300  per  month  to 
take  out  their  first  papers  or  to  file  for  the  declaration  of  intention.  We  have 
the  naturalization  court  open  one  evening  per  week.  Last  week  we  assisted 
about  100  to  take  out  the  first  paper  or  file  for  the  second. 

We  have  now  all  forces  that  were  organized  last  year,  including  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Settlement  Houses,  Women's  Counsel  of  Defense, 
and  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  which,  with  Americanization  work, 
are  uniting  their  forces  with  the  public  schools,  and  we  believe  that  the  public 
school  is  the  Institution  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  do  this 
work,  and  here  in  Minneapolis  we  have  the  assistance  of  your  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization, with  Mr.  Coleman  in  charge. 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  to  have  three  classroonfs  in  the  populous 
section  of  the  downtown  district.  These  classrooms  will  be  open  from  8.30 
a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.  We  have  now  organized  classes  which  can  be  reached  during 
the  day  or  in  the  evening  by  this  center.  Any  assistance  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation or  reports  from  other  centers  doing  this  work  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  and  for  the  10  copies  of  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Ball, 
Charge  of  the  Americanimation  Work  in  the  Public  Schools. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Nathbalization  Service, 
Office  of  Chief  Examiner, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  m,  1919. 
CoMMiesioNEK  OF  NATURALIZATION,  Washington. 

******* 
2.  *  *  *  I  desire  to  say  that  very  energetic  and  effective  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  night  schools  and  Americanization  is  being  done  in  the- city 
of  Minneapolis  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ameri- 
canization committee  in  that  city.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ball,  the  director  of  evening 
schools  in  that  city,  has  been  especially  energetic  and  effective  in  this  con- 
nection. He  has  organized  and  is  having  taught  many  classes  in  the  school 
buildings,  as  well  as  classes  throughout  the  city  other  than  in  the  public  school 
buildings.  These  classes  also  have  been  and  are  now  being  organized  in  the 
factories  in  that  city  and  in  the  barns  of  the  street  railway  system. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

R.  S.  Coleman. 

150116—19 16 
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[Extract   of  letter   dated   May   1,    1919,   from   Miss   Anne  M.   Nicholson,    supervisor   ot 
foreign  classes,  evening  schools,  1141  Filbert  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.] 

This  summer  at  Minneapolis  there  is  to  be  an  exhaustive  discussion  and  pre- 
sentation of  work  with  Immigrants  under  the  director  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  session  lasts  from  June  23  to  August  2.  As  this  university 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  offering  the  most  training  of  any  in  the  country  for  work 
of  this  nature,  a  conference  during  the  summer  session  resulting  in  recom- 
mendation for  the  textbook  would  be  exceedingly  desirable.  If  a  representative 
from  your  Washington  office  could  direct  such  a  conference,  the  results  would 
be  available  at  once.  Such  conferences  might  be  held  when  there  Is  any  con- 
centrated, scholarly,  practical  efliort  at  work  in  summer  sessions  of  universities. 

Board  of  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  18,  1919. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  In  reply  to  your  inclosure  I  will  say  that  we  have 
had,  as  you  will  see,  74  classes  In  our  day  and  evening  schools  in  English  and 
citizenship.  The  work  opened  last  September  and  has  continued  through  the 
year.  As  to  ages,  we  have  nof  that  record  in  shape  to  get  it  to  you  at  this  time. 
We  may  be  able  later  to  supply  that  information.  Regarding  the  school  supply 
requisition  inclosed,  I  will  make  that  out  later  when  we  finish  our  plan  for 
next  year's  work.  I  will  say,  however,  that  we  had  2,100  this  year  in  our 
classes  in  English,  history,  and  civics  of  citizenship,  and  we  plan  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  work  during  the  coming  year.  We  have  a  lady  organizer,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  go  Into  the  homes  and  organize  mothers'  classes  for  home 
instruction.  It  is  our  intention  to  open  the  work  under  the  reorganization  plan 
early  in  September,  and  at  that  time  we  will  send  in  this  requisition. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  R.  Ball, 
Director  of  Citizenship. 


MINNEAPOLIS     COUNCIL     OF     AMERICANIZATION. 

R.  S.  Coleman,  chief  naturalization  examiner,  is  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Other  members  are:  Albert  E.  Jenks,  director  Americanization  train- 
ing course.  University  of  Minnesota ;  Miss  Hope  McDonald,  vice  chairman  Wom- 
an's Community  Council ;  Alfred  E.  Koenig,  Americanization  secretary,  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ;  George  N.  Bauer,  vice  president  War  Loan  Organization,  David  Adie, 
assistant  secretary  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association ;  William  R. 
Ball,  director  of  citizenship  classes  Minneapolis  public  schools;  Miss  Gratia 
Countryman,  chief  librarian  Minneapolis  Public  Library ;  Miss  Etances  Cross, 
general  secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  Bobbins  Gilman,  head  resident  Northeast  Neigh- 
borhood House;  B.  B.  Jackson,  superintendent  Minneapolis  public  schools; 
Mrs.  James  G.  Swan,  president  Fifth  District  Federation  Woman's  Clubs ; 
E.  G.  Whitney,  president  trades  and  labor  asseipbly. 


MISSOURI. 

United  States  Departmen.t  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
DmsioN  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  August  26,  1919^ 
Hon.  Frederick  D.  Gardner, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Missoum, 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
My  Dear  Governor  :  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  of  teaching  illiterates  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  issued  which 
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^11  give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  its  counties,  and  municipalities, 
together  with  such  other  information  regarding  your  State  as  will  inspire  a 
high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and  training  in 
citizenship  responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared  by 
the  State  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  12  communities,  representing  over  a  score  of 
classes  where  native  and  foi-eign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language 
and  of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficienciy  of  these  classes  means 
the  eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 
'  HT^'  ^  ^™  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its  accompanying 
Manual,  which  are  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Di- 
vision of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  -  Raymond  F.  Cbist, 

Dii^ector  of  CiUzensJiip. 

Executive  OrFioEs,  State  of  Missotjei, 
„  Jefferson,  August  29,  1919. 

Hon.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

'Washington,  D.   G. 
Deae  Sib  :    I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th  in- 
stant transmitting  free  textbook  covering  the  question  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  activities  to  candidates  for  American  citizenship. 

I  have  noted  your  statement  that  this  is  intended  for  those  attending  public 
schools.  Also  your  suggestion  that  a  similar  textbook  covering  the  government 
of  the  State,  counties,  and  raunidipalities  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  public 
Bchools  along  with,  your  textbook.  Therefore  I  have  referred  the  matter  to 
Prof.  S.  A.  Baker,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for  consideration. 

I  heartily  Indorse  your  suggestions  and  hope  they  may  be  carried  out  in 
Missouri. 

Very  truly,  yours,  T'eedeeick  D.  Gardner,  Governor. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  October  3,  1919. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Baker, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  1.  A  recent  communication  from  Gov.  Gardner  states  that  the 

matter  of  preparing  a  publication  covering  the  government  of  your  State,  its 

counties,  and  municipalities,  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Division  of 

Citizenship  Training  and  which  has  his  indorsement,  has  been  referred  to  you. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  publication,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
textbook,  will  still  further  increase  the  value  of  the  Americanization  work  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  by  bringing  to  the  candidate  for  citizenship  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  State  government  than  is  possible  from  a  study  of  the  Federal 
textbook.  He  will  be  thereby  better  fitted  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  his  own  State. 

3.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  your  attitude  toward  this  work  and  what  is  con- 
templated along  this  line  in  your  State. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Service, 

Office  of  Chief  Examiner, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  36,  1919. 
The  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

1.  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  telegra,m  of  the  25th  instant,  directing 
that  we  wire  you  the  number  of  posters  needed  in  addition  to  those  sent  us 
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by  you  on  the  18th  instant.    To  this  we  have  wired  you  to-day  that  no  addi- 
tional posters  are  now  needed,  and  that  letter  follows. 

2.  We  have  recently  sent  all  the  large  employers  of  labor  in  this  city,  as 
well  as  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  those  communities  of  our  district 
where  there  are  night  classes  In  operation,  a  goodly  supply  of  the  posters,  and 
requesting  that  they  make  requisition  upon  us  for  additional  copies  of  the  same 
SLS  needed. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


The  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  St.  Louis  submitted  a  number  of  letters 
from  large  employers  of  labor  in  appreciation  of  the  school  posters  sent  them. 
Some  of  these  letters  follow. 

The  Banner  Buggy  Co., 
St.  Louis,  February  28,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner, 

United  States  Department  of  La'bor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sib  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th,  mailing  us  bulletins.    Same 
have  been  put  up  in  our  factory. 

In  our. estimation  this  is  a  mighty  good  thing,  and  it  should  be  followed  to 
the  limit.  Every  workman  in  every  factory  in  the  United  States  should  be- 
come an  American  citizen. 

The  writer  has  always  agitated  this  attendance  upon  night  schools  with 
our  workmen,  and  we  have  always  had  quite  a  sprinkling  of  employees  going 
to  night  school. 

Very  truly,  yours,  The  Banner  Buggy  Co., 

W.   H.   RoNiNGER,  President. 


Brown  Shoe  Co.  (Inc.), 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  7/,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  BbviNgton, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  bulletins  which  you  desire  that  we  post, 
and  with  which  request  we  have  complied. 

We  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  bulletins  are  proper  and  valuable  for 
the  purpose  that  they  are  intended. 

Tours,  truly.  Brown  Shoe  Co., 

G.  E.  Bandy. 


St.  Louis  Cordage  Mills, 
St.  Louis,  February  28,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee, 

Customhouse)  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  file  No.  1850. 
Yours,  February  26. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  bulletins  and  will  post  them  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
Yours,  truly, 

St.  Louis  Cordage  Mills, 

O.  H.  Veiths,  General  Manager. 


International  Shoe  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  IS,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  Customhouse,  City. 
Dear  Sib  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  26,  file 
1850,  and  also  the  bulletins  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

We  feel  that  these  bulletins  and  in  fact  any  other  efforts  along  the  same 
line  are  very  helpful,  from  the  standpoint  of  pointing  out  the  opportunity  to 
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aliens  employed  in  this  plant,  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  English,  which,  of 
course,  would  make  better  employees  of  them  and  no  doubt  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  them  to  apply  for  citizenship. 
Tours,  truly. 

International  Shoe  Co., 
C.  H.  Fielder. 

Blackmek  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

St.  Louis,  March  3,  1919. 
Chief  Examiner, 

United  States  Department  of  Lahor, 

Naturalization  Service,  Customhouse,  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  26th  reecived,  also  the  bulletins  you  are  asking 
us  to  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  plant.    The  matter  of  posting  the  bulle- 
tins has  been  attended  to,  and  have  been  placed  where  our  men  can  readily  see- 
them. 

We  are  only  too  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  we  can  along  these  lines, 
At  any  time  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  command  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 
Per  J.  W.  Weston.  Pre«i(Je«t.  i 


International  Shoe  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Fehrua/rv  27,  1919. 
United  States  Department  of  IiABOb, 

Naturalization  Service,  Offlce  Chief  Examiner. 
Customhouse,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Attention  Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  respectfully  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  26th,  together  with  the  "  boosters."  We  wish  to  advise  that  these  will  be 
placed  in  very  conspicuous  places  throughout  our  factory.  We  also  wish  to 
state  we  approve  heartily  of  this  work,  and  will  do  all  In  our  power  to 
assist  you. 

Tours,  truly,  International  Shoe  Co., 

By  E.  A.  AVeavbr. 


St.  Louis.  FeTvruarii  27.  1919. 
Office  of  Chief  Examiner, 

Customhouse,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Attention  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  bulletin  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
canization work  of  your  offlce,  and  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  will  have  same 
posted  in  our  factory.    We  think  this  bulletin  should  have  some  efEect  for  the 
good,  and  encourage  some  of  these  men  to  complete  an  education. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Co., 
Lee  W.  Van  Cleave,  President. 


Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co., 

St.  Louis,  March  1,  1919. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  Beg  to  advise  that  we  are' in  receipt  of  the  bulletins  referred  to- 
in  your  letter  of  February  26. 

I  have  given  instructions  to  have  them  placarded  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  one  of  our  factories  and  trust  they  will  bring  the  desired  results  for- 
which  you  intend  them. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.,E.  Ross. 
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St.  Louis,  February  27,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Examiner,  Naturalization  Service,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Deae  Sib  :  Beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  bulletins,  and  beg  to  say  that  they 
have  been  posted  around  the  plant  as  suggested. 

Would  make  a  suggestion  that  an  addition  be  made  to  these  posters,  written 
in  small  type  in  the  prevailing  foreign  languages,  as  I  think  the  foreigners 
would  take  more  notice  if  they  were  written  in  that  manner. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

St.  Louis  Scebw  Co. 

L.  H.  MuiLiN,  Superintendent. 


American  Cae  &  Foundkt  Co., 

St.  IjOuis  District, 
St.  Louis,  February  27,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  26th 
inst.  and  also  the  bulletins  which  accompanied  same.    I  have  instructed  that 
.these  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  throughout  our  shops,  and  feel  that  our 
workmen  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  A.  Dooij:t,  District  Manager. 


St.  Louis,  March  4, 1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

chief  Naturalization  Examiner. 
Dear  Sm :  In  receipt  of  your  letter  February  27, 1919.    I  wish  to  state  that  the 
five  bulletins  you  inclosed  with  your  letter  regarding  the  aliens  becoming  citizens - 
of  this  country  is  a  very  fine  system,  and  we  have  been  working  toward  that  at 
this  plant.     Have  had  very  good  success. 
Yours,  truly, 

St.  Louis  Independent  Packing  Co. 
C.  W.  Johnson. 

St.  Louis,  February  38,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  received  your  bulletins  in  good  shape. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  future  you  have  bulletins  of  this  sort  that  you  think  will 
help  the  good  cause  along,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  them,  and  we  will 
see  that  they  are  posted  in  appropriate  places. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Beown  Shok  Co.  (Inc.). 
Jno.  J.  Lucas. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  4, 1919. 
Chief  Naturalization  Examinee, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

1.  With  further  reference  to  bureau  file  27671/1908,  April  4,  1919,  and  my 
report  to  you  und6r  date  of  May  16  last  regarding  educational  matters  at  Crystal 
City,  Mo.,  I  wish  to  further  report  that  on  the  28th  ultimo  I  visited  that  city 
again  and  wish  to  report  as  follows : 

2.  This  city  is  largely  made  up  of  the  one  vast  industry,  namely,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Works,  home  offices  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Some  200  men  of 
foieign  birth  are  employed,  the  majoriiy  of  whom,  it  is  understood,  have  not 
made  their  declarations  of  intention  as  yet. 

3.  Mr.  G.  C.  Taylor,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  this  concern,  locally,  is  a 
public-spirited  official,  and  is  also  the  mayor  of  Crystal  City,  He  gave  assurance 
th9.t  he  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  assist  the  undertaking  should  the  educa- 
tional authorities  provide  night  classes  for  these  men. 
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4.  As  explained  In  previous  report,  almost  all  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  there  are  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  glass  works,  and  it  is  thouglit 
are  in  a  position  to  work  successfully  in  the  project.  The  president  of  the  board 
is  the  station  agent  of  the  Frisco  Railway  at  this  point.  He  stated  to  me  he  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  anticipates  they  will  make  a 
success  of  it  at  this  point.  He  states  he  has,  in  times  past,  taught  school  for  over 
six  years  and  believes  he  will  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  new  superintendent 
of  schools,  W.  Roy  Groce,  who  had  as  yet  not  arrived,  but  was  daily  expected. 

5.  I  found  that  the  students'  textbooks  and  manuals,  with  other  matters  sent 
there,  had  been  duly  received.  It  was  believed  there  would  be  not  only  night 
classes  organized,  but  provision  would  be  made  for  day  classes  for  the  men  who 
work  on  night  shifts,  so  that  the  shifting  from  one  week  to  the  other  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  would  not  result  in  them  losing  any  time  from  these  classes, 
unless  they  themselves  so  elected.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  wives  of  these  meUj  as  provision  will  be  made  for  them  to  enter  the 
classes  if  they  so  desire. 

It  is  thought  a  letter  from  the  director  of  citizenship  to  each  of  the  gentle- 
men mentioned  In  my  letter  of  May  16,  1919,  will  be  appreciated  by  them, 
also  it  is  assumed  the  bureau  plan  of  furnishing  cards  of  declarants  and  pe- 
titioners will  be  inaugurated. 

F.  W.  Amack,  Examiner. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  director  of  citizenship. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  13,  1919. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Tatlor, 

Superintendent  Pittshurgh  Plate  Glass  Works,  Crystal  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  1.  In  a  report  dated  September  4,  Examiner  F.  W.  Amack,  ad- 
vises that  lie  has  conferred  with  you  regarding  Americanization  matters  in 
Crystal  City  and  that  you  have  expressed  keen  interest  in  the  work,  especially 
as  affecting  the  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Works,  of  which  you 
are  local  superintendent  and  which  employs  by  far  the  majority  of  the  foreign 
born  of  the  city,  most  of  whom  have  not  as  yet  filed  declarations  of  intention. 

2.  The  division  of  citizenship  training  feels  that  your  plant  offers  a  fertile 
field  for  Americanization  work  and  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  management 
is  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the  Government  in  the  training  of  its  foreign- 
born  employees  for  citizenship.  We  are  writing  to  the  new  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  W.  Roy  Groce,  at  this  time  asking  that  he  take  up  the  work  of 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  classes  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  confer  with  him  and  assure  him  of  your  support. 

3.  The  inclosed  card  has  been  designed  for  use  in  ascertaining  the  status  of 
employees  of  foreign  birth  so  that  appropriate  advice  may  be  given  those 
initiating  or  completing  American  citizenship.  If  you  will  advise  the  division 
of  the  number  of  such  employees  in  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Works,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cards  to  meet  your  needs  will  be  forwarded  together  with 
the  necessary  forms  and  instructions  guiding  the  noncandidate  for  citizenship. 
An  addressed  envelope,  which  requires  no  postage,  is  inclosed  herewith  for 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist. 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  IS,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  Rot  Groce, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Crystal  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  1.  The  division  of  citizenship  training  is  in  receipt  of  a  report 
from  Naturalization  Examiner  F.  W.-  Amack,  advising  that  he  has  conferred 
with  Mr.  G.  C.  Taylor,  local  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Works 
and  mayor  of  the  city,  as  well  as  with  the  president  of  your  board  of  education 
regarding  Americanization  matters,  and  that  both  gentlemen  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  for  the  for- 
eign-born residents  of  Crystal  City.  < 
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2.  We  are  at  this  time  forwarding  a  communication  to  Mr.  Taylor,  asking 
him  that  he  confer  with  you  regarding  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
classes  made  up  of  the  foreign-born  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Works,  which  company,  the  examiner  reports,  employs  a  large  number  of  for- 
eign-born workmen,  the  majority  of  whom  have  not  as  yet  filed  declarations 
of  intention.  With  the  splendid  assistance  which  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  who  are  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  plant,  are  in 
position  to  give  in  reaching  these  men  and  encouraging  their  attendance  and 
that  of  their  wives  on  the  citizenship  schools,  no  difficulty  should  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  organization  of  very  successful  classes. 

3.  The  Federal  textbook,  which  with  the  teacher's  manual,  constitutes  the 
official  standard  course  in  citizenship  instruction,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  prominent  educators  throughout  the  country  for  revision.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  new  edition  ready  for  distribution  within  a  few  months.  The  files 
in  this  office  show  that  under  date  of  May  18,  1919,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hughes,  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Crystal  Olty,  receipted  for  300  copies  of  the  present 
edition  of  the  textbook  and  15  manuals.  This  would  Indicate  that  the  work 
in  your  community  has  received  a  very  encouraging  start. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus  of  the  naturalization  law,  sample  copies  of  prelimi- 
nary naturalization  forms,  and  several  copies  of  a  poster  announcing  the  or- 
ganization of  citizenship  classes  are  being  forwarded  to  you  under  separate 
cover.  The  division  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  as  large  a  supply 
of  these  publications  as  you  can  use  advantageously.  Should  you  desire  it, 
sample  copies  of  the  attractive  certificate  of  graduation  which  is  presented  to 
petitioners  for  naturalization  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  citizenship  course, 
as  well  as  of  the  certificate  of  proficiency  now  being  prepared  for  declarants, 
will  also  be  provided  for  display  Ih  the  citizenship  classrooms. 

5.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  examiner,  educational  record  cards  giving  the 
names  of  applicants  for  naturalization  in  your  community,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  their  wives  in  order  that  their  attendance  on  the  classes  may  also  be  ob- 
tained, will  be  sent  to  you. 

6.  The  division  of  citizenship  tralnin,g  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Crystal  City,  and  wishes  to  assure  you 
oi  its  desire  to  be  of  every  possible  assistance  in  this  matter.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  this  office  for  any  service  it  can  render. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  P.  Obist, 
Director  of  Citizenship. 

Ckystal  City,  Mo., 
September  S3,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Cbist, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Division  of  Citizenship  Training. 
Dbae  Mr.  Ckist:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  13,  1919    (file  No. 
4690),  I  desire  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  citizenship  class  which  has 
been  organized  here  for  work. 

1.  The  class  was  organized  on  the  evening  of  September  10,  1919.  The  en- 
rollment has  grown  to  the  present  time  until  now  we  have  a  class  of  41 
members  meeting  three  evenings  each  week.  I  find  the  class  is  interested 
in  their  work.  The  most  of  the  members  are  young  men  who  desire  to  take 
out  naturalization  papers  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  I  find  about  three  classes  of  students,  one  class  that  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  another  class  that  read  but  can  not  write,  and  still  a  third  class  that 
read  and  write  to  some  extent,  but  are  interested  in  getting  larger  vocabu- 

.laries  and  better  pronounciation  and  learning  more  of  our  Government. 

3.  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Amack,  but  the  president  of  my  board  of  education 
informs  me  that  he  will  be  around  to  visit  us  sometime  this  month. 

4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  interested  in  seeing  the  move- 
ment go  right  along. 

5.  The  educational  record  cards  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  have 
been  received.    I  think  they  will  help  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  work. 

6.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  certificates  you  mention. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  striving  to  give  the  foreigners 
here  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  be  good  American  citizens.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  any  suggestion  from  you  from  time  to  time. 

Very  sincerely,  W.  Roy  Groce, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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United  States  Depaktment  of  Labor, 

BuBBAiT  OF  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  October  3.  1919. 
Mr.  W.  Roy  Groce, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Crystal  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir  :  1.  Your  good  letter  of  September  23,  1919,  telling  of  the  success- 
ful organization  of  your  class  in  English  and  citizenship  has  been  received. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  beginning  you  have  made  and  I  am  con- 
fident that,  under  your  personal  supervision,  the  v?ork  will  continue  to  progress 
efficiently  and  effectively  throughout  the  year.  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
whole-hearted  cooperation  in  this  most  patriotic  work. 

2.  Under  separate  cover,  I  am  having  sent  to  you  a  sample  certificate  of 
graduation,  which  If  framed  and  exhibited  in  the  classroom  will  be  an  added 
stimulus  to  steady  attendance  and  applied  study.  The  certificates  of  proficiency 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near  future.  Both  of  these  certificates 
are  noted  on  the  Inclosed  memorandum  of  helps.  As  soon  as  you  ascertain 
the  number  you  will  need  for  presentation  to  your  students,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  other  material  which  you  may  need  and  which  Is  available  for 
free  distribution  to  public-school-conducted  classes,  please  so  indicate  and 
return  the  memorandum  to  this  division. 

3.  This  division  will  continue  sending  to  you  the  educational  record  cards 
bearing  the  names  of  candidates  for  citizenship,  and  their  wives,  as  they  are 
received  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  your  district.  Cordial  letters  of  in- 
vitation will  also  be  sent  to  these  aliens  urging  their  enrollment  In  your 


4.  I  again  thank  you  for  your  active  cooperation  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  all  the  resources  of  this  division  are  at  your  disposal.  Please  feel  free 
to  call  upon  this  division  for  any  additional  aid  or  Information  which  you 
may  need.  , 

Cordially,  Scours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Service, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  6,  1919. 
Chief  Naturalization  Examiner, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  : 

1.  I  to-day  talked  with  Prof.  Markley,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  supervisor  of  the  night  schools  here,  regarding  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  Americanization  classes  to  be  conducted  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  informs  me  that  he  started  the  Americanization  classes  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  His  attendance  is  gradually  increasing.  He  has  now  classes  num- 
bering over  60  aliens  at  the  Adams  School  and  more  than  100  enrolled  at  the 
Karnes  School.  He  is  attempting  to  organize  classes  at  the  Harrison  S'cjiool, 
but  does  not  yet  know  If  he  will  meet  with  success  there. 

2.  Prof.  Markley  states  that  he  has  personally  seen  that  the  bureau  posters 
-have  been  placed  in  the  different  packing  houses  in  the  city. 

C.  A.  Ramsey, 
United  States  Naturalization  Examiner. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  director  of  citizenship. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


[Portion  of  report  of  Examiner  C.  A.  Ramsey,  Aug.  25,  1919,  referred  to  in  report  from 

Kansas  City,  Kans.] 

5.  At  Armour's  packing  plant  I  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Outman,  superintendent  of  employment,  who  is,  I  believe,  more  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  alien  employees  than  any  other  man  connected  with 
the  plant.  ^  He  believes  in  education  for  foreign  employees,  not  only  as  being 
beneficial  for  the  foreigners  but  also  for  their  employers.  He  states  that  a  for- 
eigner who  is  able  to  read  is  generally  a  more  efficient  employee  than  one  who 
can  not  read.  However,  he  believes  that  aliens  as  a  class  are  careless  or  heed- 
less of  many  improvements  which  they  might  bring  about  in  their  conditions. 
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He  believes  the  foreign  packing-house  employees  at  Kansas  City  are  far  from 
being  in  a  good  environment  for  Americanization.  Some  of  the  conditions 
which  hamper  their  improvement,  as  he  points  out,  are  their  clannishness, 
their  suspicion  of  Americans,  their  tendencies  to  collect  and  live  in  racial 
groups,  and  what  he  regards  as  a  deep-seated  but  often  well  hidden  disregard 
of  Americans  and  things  American.  His  opinion  is  that  foreigners  of  all 
classes,  from  habit  and  training,  are  more  given  to  duplicity  than  Americans; 
that  they  are  better  students  of  human  nature  than  Americans,  more  shrewd 
■bargainers,  and  are  capable  of  simulating  loyalty  for  the  United  States  as  a 
matter  of  policy. 

6.  Mr.  Outman  will  see  that  bureau  posters  which  are  sent  him  are  properly 
posted  about  the  plant;  and  the  bureau  is  requested  to  send  him  10  posters. 
I  am  sending,  inclosed,  a  number  of  posters  or  handbills  printed  by  Mr. 
Markley,  advertising  the  date  and  places  where  night  classes  will  be  held.  I 
would  suggest  that  one  of  these  posters  be  pasted  on  each  of  the  Government 
posters  at  the  office  before  being  mailed  to  Mr.  Outman.  In  this  way  the  com- 
bined posters  would  not  only  tend  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  aliens  but  would 
enable  them  to  have  definite  information  of  when  and  where  to  go  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  classes  as  advertised. 

7.  At  Cudahy's  packing  plant  I  secured  the  aid  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Hedin,  employ- 
ment manager.  He  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  that 
plant  are  aliens,  most  of  them  being  Russians,  Poles,  and  Slavs.  He  has  a 
few  Mexicans  employed  at  the  plant.  He  will  aid  in  any  way  he  is  able  to 
let  his  foreign  employees  know  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attending 
night  classes.  Please  send  him  eight  bureau  posters,  which  he  has  agreed  to 
put  up  at  suitable  places  about  the  plant. 

8.  At  Swift's  packing  plant  Mr.  Harvey  Morgan  promised  to  see  that  bureau 
posters  are  exhibited  about  the  plant.  He  believes  that  about  25  per  cent  of  his 
employees  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  of  this  number  he  states  that 
in  his  opinion  50  per  cent  are  Mexicans.  Mr.  Markley's  city  posters  should 
also  be  placed  on  bureau  posters  sent  to  jthe  Swift  and  Cudahy  plants. 


MONTANA. 

The  Boaed  of  Education, 
Butte,  Mont.,  February  9,  1918. 

RlCHAKD  K.   CAMPBELI, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalisation,  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Deak  Sik  :  I  have  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  January  19,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  night  class  for  adult  aliens  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Butte. 

In  reply  will  say  that  the  matter  has  been  repeatedly  taken  up  with  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  personally  were  willing  that  we  should  organize  night 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  public  schools,  but  our  county  attorney 
rendered  an  opinion  that  we  could  not  legally  use  public  funds  for  that  purpose. 
The  board  of  education  then  held  an  open  meeting  to  which  citizens  of  Butte 
were  invited  to  express  their  views  in  the  matter,  when  representative  com- 
mittees from  the  various  commercial  and  business  organizations  of  the  city, 
appeared  before  the  board  of  trustees  and' expressed  themselves  as  unalterably 
opposed  to  opening  schools  for  adult  foreigners,  as  a  result  of  which  no  action 
was  taken. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Maddock. 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Laboe, 

Bureau  of  Natubaxization, 
Washington,  January  21,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee,  Seattle: 

1.  The  bureau  is  bringing  to  your  attention  the  inclosed  clipping,  taken  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  15,  1919.  The  bureau  does  not  know 
from  what  source  this  write-up  emanated,  but  the  Americanization  work  at 
Butte  has  evidently  been  revived  after  a  considerable  period  of  inactivity. 

2.  During  the  latter  part  of  1917  the  W.  O.  T.  U.,  through  its  president,  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Nepper,  started  a  most  enthusiastic  campaign  to  promote  the  work,  but 
became  discouraged  because  of  the  opinion  of  the  county  attorney  that  persons 
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past  21  years  of  age  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  public  schools  in  Montana. 
This  same  condition  prevailed  as  late  as  February,  1918,  and  no  action  has  since 
been  taken  by  the  local  school  board.  * 

3.  Mr.  O.  "W.  Goodale,  chairman  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Oo.,  bureau 
of  safety,  in  May,  1918,  evinced  an  interest  in  educational  work  as  it  applied 
to  the  alien  employees  of  his  company,  and  was  furnished  by  the  bureau  with 
two  copies  -of  the  Outline  Course  in  Citizenship. 

4.  On  December  7,  1918,  the  bureau  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Butte  one  copy  each  of  the  student's  textbook  and  teacher's  manual,  but 
no  further  correspondence  has  been  had. 

5.  The  bureau  requests  that  this  situation  at  Butte  be  given  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  that  all  encouragement  and  assistance  possible  be  given  the  local 
school  authorities.  Please  report  to  the  bureau  promptly  the  result  of  the 
examiner's  visit  to  Butte. 

RiCHD.  K.  Campbell. 

Dkpabtment  of  Labob, 
Natubalization  Sbevice,  Office  of  Chief  Examinee, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  5, 1919. 
Chief  Examinee,  Seattle: 

Beg  to  advise  that  while  in  Butte,  Mont.,  on  March  2T,  I  called  upon  Mr.  W.  E. 
Maddock,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  in  regard  to  the  Americanization  school 
now  being  conducted  in  Butte  under  his  supervision.  Tliis  school  was  opened 
on  January  27,  1919,  and  since  that  time  between  three  and  four  hundred  men 
and  women  have  enrolled,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  about  200. 
Twenty-eight  nationalities  are  represented,  ranging  in  ages  from  18  to  50  years. 
The  Student's  Textbook  and  the  Teacher's  Manual  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization,  are  in  use,  supplemented  by  Reinsch's  Civil  Government,  with 
Montana  supplement. 

Classes  are  conducted  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  from  10  to 
12  a.  m. ;  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  •  and  Fridays  from 
1.30  to  3.80  p.  m.,  and  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  from  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m.  This  schedule  Is  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  miners  -who  work 
on  different  shifts  during  the  day.  The  citizenship  class  proper  meets  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  between  7.30  and  9.30  p.  m.,  and  the  average 
attendance  thus  far  is  about  18,  most  of  them  being  foreign-language  speaking 
persons. 

I  addressed  the  school  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  and  also  visited  the  various 
class  rooms  where  the  classes  were  in  session  and  noted  the  character  of  the 
work  being  done.  The  instructors  as  well  as  the  students  seemed  to  appreciate 
my  visit.  In  order  to  give  this  school  more  publicity,  I  got  in  touch  with  1*6- 
porters  from  the  Butte  Post,  the  Butte  Miner,  and  the  Anaconda  Standard  and 
as  a  result  of  these  interviews  the  papers  devoted  about  one  column  to  the  activ- 
ities of  school  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  last  session  of  the  Montana  Legislature  made  provision  for  evening 
schools  for  adults  aijd  no  question  can  now  be  raised  as  to  the  operation  Of  the 
schools  under  the  sanction  of  express  authority. 

At  present  Mr.  Maddock  is  under  the  impression  that  the  school  may  be  main- 
tained during  the  entire  year  and  it  will  be  so  maintained  if  the  attendance 
Warrants  such  action. . 

I  was  informed  that  13  schools  are  maintained  in  Silver  Bow  County 
outside  of  the  city  of  Butte,  but  the  county  superintendent's  office  was  closed 
and  I  had  no.  opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the 
foreigner  through  these  county  schools. 

Geoege  W.  Ttlke. 

DEPAETMENT  of  IiABOE, 

Nattiealization  Service,  Office  of  Chief  Examinee, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  22,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee,  Seattle: 

Complying  with  request  to  you  from  bureau  indorsed  at  foot  of  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  bureau  to  the'  director  of  the  extension  division.  University  of 
Montana,  under  date  of  February  14,  1919,  bureau  file  No.  27682/25,  to  the 
effect  that  a  representative  of  this  office  call  on  addressee  and  secure  support 
of  the  bureau's  program,  I,  at  your  request,  visited  the  State  University  at 
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,  Missoula,  Mont,  on  March  28,  1919,  and  took  up  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bureau's  communication. 

I  first  conferred  with  the  president  of  the  university,  President  E.  O.  Sisson^ 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  a  man  widely  known  in 
the  Northwest  and  a  personal  acquaintance  of.  mine.  President  Slsson  takes- 
a  lively  interest  In  Americanism  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, which  I  took  pains  to  explain  to  him  In  detail.  So  far  as  the  University 
of  Montana  is  concerned,  he  is  anxious  that  the  university  cooperate  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  along  Americanization  lines  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  He  stated,  however,  that  the  State  University  has  no- 
extension  division,  though  he  has  always,  since  becoming  its  president,  striven 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  division  under  the  name  of  "  public-service 
division."  He  says  their  extension  work  has  been  extremely  limited  up  to 
the  present  time  because  of  lack  of  a  regularly  organized  department  for  that 
work.  He  says  that  he  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public-service  division  to  the  State  board  of  education,  which  he  presumed 
would  be  acted  upon  on  about  April  7.  He  asked  me  to  have  a  letter  sent  him 
from  yourself  which  he  could  refer  to  the  State  board  of  education  setting 
forth  the  advantages  we  think  would  accrue  to  the  Americanization  work  from, 
the  establishment  of  such  a  division.  Accordingly,  on  April  5  you  sent  him  a 
letter  setting  forth  the  advantages  as  we  conceive  them.  To  this  letter  Dr. 
Slsson  replied,  saying  he  had  forwarded  it  to  the  State  board. 

After  my  conference  with  President  Slsson  I  met  and  talked  matters  over 
with  Arthur  L.  Stone,  dean  of  journalism  at  the  State  University.  He  Is  in 
direct  charge  of  whatever  extension  work  the  university  is  doing.  He  Is  en- 
thusiastically in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  along 
Americanization  -lines.  Dean  Stone  seems  to  be  in  charge  of  the  program  for 
the  summer  conferences  to  be  held  at  the  State  University  between  June  23 
and  September  5,  1919,  and  desires  to  put  on  a  conference  or  Institute  for 
teacher  training  in  Americanization,  and  desires  a  representative  of  this  office 
to  assist.  I  did  not  commit  this  office  to  render  such  assistance,  but  referred 
Dean  Stone  to  the  <;hief  examiner. 

Paul  B.  Phillips, 
United  States  Naturalization  Examiner. 


[Letter  from  President  C.  H.  Clapp,  of  the  State  School  of  Mines,   of  Butte,  Mont.,  to 
chief  naturalization  examiner,   Seattle,  July  2,   1919.] 

Dear  Me.  Smith  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  27,  the  State  board  of 
examiners  has  set  aside  $10,000  a  year  for  the  next  two  years  for  the  State 
board  of  mines  and  metallurgy.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  cooperate  In  any  way  we  can  vrith  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  adver- 
tise and  assist  in  the  work  of  Americanization.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  just 
laying  our  plans  and  If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  receive  them. 

I  trust  that  in  the  fall,  with  the  reopening  of  school,  we  can  play  a  part  in 
the  instruction  of  mine  and  smelter  workers,  in  which  Americanization  and 
naturalization  should  play  a  large  part.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  considerable  complexity,  owing  to  the  suspicion  which  the  miners 
have  of  the  propaganda  of  the  campaign,  but  I  am  certain  that  this  suspicion 
can  be  overcome  and  that  greater  education  of  miners  and  smelter  workers 
can  be  brought  about. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  has  been  organized  In  Butte  a  branch  of 
the  woman's  auxiliary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  who  are 
trying  to  get  In  touch  with  the  women  of  the  miners'  families,  and  Mrs.  Clapp 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  this  branch.  She  and  I  hope  to  work  together 
In  bringing  about  the  desired  end. 

With  the  very  best  wishes. 

Yours,  sincerely,  C.  H.  Clapp. 

Natur-Ai.ization  Service, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  September  35,  1919. 
Director  of  Citizenship, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Washington. 
1.  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Judge  Dousman,  of  Baker, 
Mont.,  in  re  Americanization  work  in  Prairie  County,  Mont,  (of  which  Terry  Is 
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the  county  seat),  and  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Terry,  Mont.,  and  my  letter  to  Judge  Dousnian  and  my  letter  to  the 
county  superintendent,  Mrs.  Lowall,  at  Terry,  for  the  bureau's  information. 
-Judge  Dousman  has  made  some  suggestions  which  I  hope  can  be  carried  out  in 
that  county — his  suggestions  are  novel  so  far  as  these  four  States  are  concerned. 

Jno.  Speed  Smith. 

Bakes,  Mont.,  September  IS,  1919. 
Mr.  John  Speed  Smith, 

Chief  Naturalisation  Examiner,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dbab  Sie:  I  recently  returned  to  Baker  after  several  very  pleasant  days 
which  I  spent  with  Mr.  Thomas  in  naturalization  work  in  this  district. 

We  found  the  situation  in  very  bad  shape  in  Prairie  County,  Mont.  A  num- 
tier  of  old  German-Russians  absolutely  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  of  the  English  language  appeared  for  examination  and  desired  their 
second  papers.  Under  the  circumstances  I  refused  them  papers.  Would  state 
that  the,  people  of  this  county  are  in  an  extremely  hard  condition  financially, 
and  unless  we  can  do  something  for  them,  it  means  a  general  exodus  out  of 
that  county.  I,  therefore,  took  up  the  matter  at  length  with  Mrs.  Lowall,  the 
county  superintendent  of  that  county.  I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  have  sent  to  her.  She  tells  me  that  as  yet  she  has  been  unable  to 
secure  any  of  the  books  similar  to  the  one  which  you  gave  me  when  I  was 
in  Seattle.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  make  some  special  efEort  in  this 
connection  and  see  that  she  is  supplied  with  such  books  as  are  needed  for  the 
educational  work  in  that  county?  If  convenient,  I  would  like  to  have  you  write 
in  this  connection  to  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Lowall,  county  superintendent,  Prairie 
County,  Terry,  Mont. 

Would  ask  you  also  to  advise  Mr.  Thomas  that,  in  relation  to  the  petition  of 
John  Nanjocks  (No.  209),  Fallon  County,  Mont.,  I  have  changed  my  order  deny- 
ing his  petition  and  have  continued  the  same. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

C.  J.  Dousman,  District' judge. 


Bakee,  Mont.,  September  18,  1919. 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Lowall, 

County  Superintendent  Prairie  County,  Terry,  Mont. 

My  Deae  Madam  :  I  expected  to  see  you  again  before  leaving  Terry,  but  as 
we  were  busy  until  late  that  afternoon  and  you  were  then  engaged  I  did  not 
stop  to  discuss  imore  fully  with  you  the  situation  in  regard  to  naturalization. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  advised  me  that  the  situation  in  Prairie  County  In  relation 
to  naturalizations  is  the  worst  tliat  he  encounters  anywhere  in  his  territory, 
which,  includes  some  three  or  four  States. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  school  of  Americanization 
be  held  in  the  districts  where  the  German-Russians  predominate.  The  last 
session  of  the  legislature  provided  for  schools  of  Americanization,  and  one 
school  in  joint  districts.  The  naturalization  laws  require  that  the  applicant 
'  shall  understand  the  English  language  and  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  this  law  I  intend  to  enforce.  These  peo- 
ple might  just  as  weU  realize  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  their  land  or  relieve  their  financial  necessi- 
ties. I  think  we  will  find  that  when  they  absolutely  understand  what  they 
must  do  they  will  be  very  ready  and  eager  to  comply  with  any  requirements 
that  are  made.  At  least  one  of  the  applicants  assured  me  that  he  was  willing 
to  attend  school  every  night  for  six  weeks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  .solution  of  that  matter  would  be  the  employment 
by  one  or  more  districts  of  a  male  instructor,  who  might  be  provided  with  a 
means  of  conveyance  and  hold  school  at  stated  intervals  in  a  number  of  locali- 
ties in  the  district;  that  not  only  the  applicants  for  citizenship  should  be  en- 
couraged to  attend  these  schools  of  Americanization,  but  also  those  who  have 
already  secured  their  citizenship  papers ;  that  perhaps  the  cbunty  commissioners 
of  the  county  should  authorize  the  issuance  of  diplomas  to  those  who  had  com- 
pleted a  course  in  Americanization,  and  that,  if  possible,  there  might  be  awak- 
ened in  these  people  some  pride  in  their  accomplishment  along  this  line. 
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I  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  with  Mr.  Brubaker,  of  Terry,  and  I 
am  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

I  think  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  county  commissioners  as  well  as 
the  trustees  of  these  districts  and  a  determined  effort  made  to  make  real  Ameri- 
cans of  those  people. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

C.  J.  DousMAN,  Judge. 

*■  Natxjkalization  Service, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  September  25,  1919. 
Judge  C.  J.  DousMAN,  Baker,  Mont. 

My  Dear  Judge  Dousman  :  Re  Prairie  County  Americanization. 

1.  I  have  been  highly  gratified,  upon  reading  your  good  letter  of  the  18th 
instant  concerning  the  naturalization  work  in  Prairie  County,  where  a  number 
of  old  German-Russians,  without  knowledge  of  the  American  language  or  of  the 
Constitution,  petitioned  for  admission  to  citizenship.  I  am  certain  your  policy 
of  requiring  them  to  know  something  about  the  Government  before  Jseing  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  is  correct,  and  that  In  a  little  while  it  will  bear  fruit.  I 
also  sincerely  appreciate  the  letter  you  sent  to  Mrs.  Lowall,  the  county  superin- 
tendent at  Terry,  and  believe  that  your  suggestions  to  her  are  not  only  very 
pertinent,  but  necessary.  In  fact,  I  shall  be  more  than  anxious  to  see  your  sug- 
gestions carried  into  execution  for  the  good  effect  it  will  have  not  only  in 
Prairie  County  but  in  the  whole  State  of  Montana,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
whole  Northwest.  Any  aid  that  any  member  of  this  office  can  give  to  the  plan 
of  reaching  the  aliens  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  employment,  either  through 
the  schools  or  through  the  county  commissioners  of  a  teacher  or  teachers  who 
can  hold  citizenship  classes  in  the  various  districts  at  stated  intervals,  will  be 
given  most  cordially.  The  plan  ought  to  succeed  with  the  backing  you  will  give 
it  in  the  matter  of  admitting  aliens  to  citizenship,  and,  inasmuch  as  what  you 
suggest  has  not  been  worked  out  heretofore  in  the  Northwest,  I  shall  consider 
whatever  you  do  as  an  entering  wedge  for  further  work  of  the  same  kind 
elsewhere. 

2.  I  am  writing  Miss  Lowall  at  Terry,  as  you  suggest,  and  attach  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  her.  I  have  written  to  Miss  Lowall  heretofore  and  have  sent  her 
samples  of  the  textbook  and  manual  issued  by  the  bureau.  It  Is  possible  she 
has  not  received  them.  But  she  has  stated  to  our  examiners,  when  they  have 
called  on  her,  that  she  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization,  and  I  anticipate  that  she  will  be  glad  to  help  carry  out  your 
suggestions. 

3.  With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Jno.  Speed  Smith, 
Chief  Naturalization  Examiner. 


Naturalization   Sbevice, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  September  25,  1919. 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Lowall, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Terry,  Mont. 

Mt  Deak  Mrs.  Lowall:  1.  Judge  Dousman,  of  Baker,  Mont.,  who  recently 
held  a  naturalization  hearing  in  your  city  has  written  me  about  the  naturaliza- 
tion \vork  and  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you  of  September  18.  Judge 
Dousman,  I  think,  has  grasped  the  situation  admirably.  His  point  that  when 
candidates  for  citizenship  come  to  understand,  as  they  very  soon  will,  that  the 
only  condition  on  which  they  can  be  admitted  to  citizenship  (in  addition  to  com- 
plying with  the  technical  requirements)  is  that  they  must  understand  the 
American  language  and  understand  the  fundamental  things  about  our  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution  they  will  be  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  them  for  citizenship  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  experience  In  other  places,  and  I  think  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  the  influence  of  Judge  Dousman,  through  his  decisions, 
back  of  you  in  prosecuting  this  work. 

2.  Judge  Dousman's  suggestion  that,  in  one  or  more  districts,  a  male  instructor 
be  employed,  who  might  be  provided  with  a  conveyance  and  hold  school  for 
adults  at  stated  intervals  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  district  for  the  benefit 
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of  applicants  for,  citizenship  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  already 
become  citizens  but  are  lacking  in  their  qualifications,  appeals  to  me  as  most 
excellent.  In  fact,  if  you  can  accomplish  what  the  judge  suggests,  I  think  yours 
will  be  the  first  county  in  the  Northwest  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  hoping  you  will 
succeed  not  only  for  the  good  it  will  do  in  your  own  county  but  for  its  efEect  in. 
the  State  of  Montana,  and,  In  fact,  in  the  other  States  round  about.  I  hope 
with  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Judge  Dousman,  Mr.  Brubaker,  and  others,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  county  commissioners  and  county  and  public  officials, 
you  will  be  able  to  put  the  plan  in  operation  and  make  a  success  of  it.  You  may 
be  very  sure  that  this  office  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to  further 
the  project. 

3.  From  what  Judge  Dousman  writes  me  I  take  It  you  do  not  at  present  have- 
a  copy  of  the  Student's  Textbook  on  Citizenship,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization, and  I  am  therefore  sending  you  a  sample  of  the  textbook  and  of 
the  Teacher's  Manual  which  accompanies  the  textbook  and  explains  it  to  the 
teacher.  I  think  you  were  acquainted  in  considerable  detail  with  the  plans  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  Americanization  work  through  the  public 
schools  by  my  letter  of  May  21,  1919. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jno.  Speed  Smith, 

Chief  Naturalisation  Easaminer. 

Local  Union  No.  703,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Lehigh,  Mont.,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Hon.  Carl  W.  Kiddick,  Representative  in  Congress,  stated 
that  the  student's  textbook,  issued  by  the  Government,  was  a  valuable  thing: 
for  our  prospective  citizens. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the- 
foreign-born  residents  to  obtain  their  naturalization  papers,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  speech  by  an  examiner  of  this  service,  the  inquiry  as  to  how  many  de- 
sired to  take  out  their  first  naturalization  papers  was  made.  In  response  ap- 
proximately 1,000  hands  were  raised,  and  the  work  of  filling  out  the  preliminary 
naturalization  forms  was  begun  immediately.  A  corps  of  typists,  who  were  stu- 
dents at  the  Drake  Business  College,  typed  the  necessary  information'  on  the- 
fornts  on  machines  furnished  by  the  business  college  for  that  purpose.  Approxi- 
mately 350  facts  forms  were  filled  out  that  evening. 

The  Americanization  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  actively  assisted  in  the- 
meeting,  proposed  the  opening  of  classes  in  harmony  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  In  any  part  of  the  city  where  the  foreigners  would  congregate. 

After  the  facts  forms  were  checked  by  an  examiner,  they  were  forwarded  to- 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  students  in  the  Commercial  High  School 
made  out  the  dupUcate  and  triplicate  declaration  forms.  Arrangements  were 
made  whereby  the  applicants  were  to  be  taken  to  the  county  seat  in  groups  of 
25  to  swear  to  the  declarations,  the  Americanization  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C:  A. 
taking  full  charge  of  this  feature,  as  well  as  the  work  incident  to  writing  the- 
data  in  the  bound  volumes  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court,  the  clerical  force 
of  the  latter  being  Inadequate  to  take  care  of  such  a  large  increase  in  the  work. 

The  utmost  Interest  Is  being  manifested  in  Passaic  in  the  naturalization  and 
Americanization  of  the  foreign-born  residents,  and  the  public-school  authorities^ 
prominent  business  men,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  others  are  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  each  other  and  the  Director  of  Citizenship  Training. 

The  report  from  the  cliief  naturalization  examiner,  Philadelphia,  under  date 
of  July  24,  1919,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  providing  facilities  for  the 
education  of  the  foreign  born  shows  that  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Trade' 
has  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  assisting  the  aliens 
in  filing  naturalization  papers  and  in  getting  them  into  the  public  schools  under 
Dr.  Fred  Shepherd,  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

The  Dlehl  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N,  J.,  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
this  division,  requested  advice  relative  to  the  location  of  the  various  citizenship- 
classes  in  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  hours  of  instructions,  in  order  that  it 
could  post  the  schedule  at  the  plant.  They  .stated  that  they  would  make  a 
canvass  of  the  shop  and  could  accomplish  considerable  by  directing  the  em- 
ployees to  the  place  of  Instruction  nearest  their  homes. 
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United  States  Depaetment  of  Labok, 

BtTEEAu  or  Natttealization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Teainino, 

Washington,  July  SI,  1919. 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Radcliffe, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Deae  Sie: 

******* 

6.  It  is  noted  in  your  communication  received  May  21  that  there  may  be 
more  of  a  demand  for  citizenship  classes  in  the  fall,  due  to  the  resuming  of 
full-time'  work  of  the  Eisner  Uniform  Factory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you 
will  be  able  to  organize  classes  at  that  time,  even  if  there  are  only  one  or  two 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

7.  Every  help  which  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Division  of  Citi- 
zenship Education,  ofEers  to  cooperating  public  schools  is  at  your  disposal. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  division  if  you  desire  any  further 
information,  suggestions,  or  assistance  in  getting  started  in  this  work. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  CeiSt, 
Director  of  Gitimenship. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  October  8,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sie  :  I  have  been  in  conference  with  Mr.  Raymond  Eisner,  of  the  Sig- 
mund  Eisner  Uniform  Co.,  concerning  citizenship  classes  for  their  employees. 

The  head  of  their  service  department.  Miss  Gibbs,  feels  that  the  school  should 
be  opened. this  year  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  factory.  The  Eisner  people 
have  agreed  to  do  everything  possible  in  promoting  this  plan.  The  public- 
school  system  will  furnish  the  teachers  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary. 

Miss  Gibbs  is  making  a  survey  at  the  present  time  to  determine  the  number 
of  students  and  their  classification.  There  are  not  many  outside  of  this  factory 
who  will  want  to  enter  citizenship  classes,  but  all  comers  will  be  welcomed. 

Will"  you  please  send  to  Miss  Gibbs,  care  of  Sigmund  Eisner  Co.,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  12  posters.    I  will  ask  you  forthe  textbooks  later. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Paul  R.  Radcliffe, 
<  Superintendent. 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Labok, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  August  18,  1919. 
Miss  Elsie  Schuff, 

Americanisation  Teacher,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Deak  Madam  :  1.  The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  is  in  receipt  of  a 
report  from  its  representative  at  Philadelphia  in  which  he  tells  of  the  splendid 
Americanization  work  you  are  doing  at  Irvington.  He  states  that  your 
students  examined  by  him,  without  an  exception,  successfully  passed  their 
examinations.  The  division  wishes  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent 
results  obtained  and  to  wish  you  continued  success  during  the  coming  year. 

2.  The  Student's  Textbook  is  now  being  revised  by  a  committee  of  public- 
school  instructors  and  when  ready  for  distribution  will  be  very  complete.  If 
you  require  additional  books  for  the  opening  of  your  classes  this  fall,  any 
desired  number  of  the  first  edition  will  be  sent,  as  these  are  being  used  until 
such  time  as  the  others  are  available,  at  which  time  you  will  be  supplied. 

3.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  certificate  of  graduation,  which  is  for  presentation 
to  petitioners  for  naturalization  only,  a  new  certificate  has  been  prepared  for 
the  foreigner  who  is  not  a  petitioner.  This  is  called  a  certificate  of  proficiency, 
and  may  be  given  to  declarants  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  course  to 
warrant  their  receiving  it. 

4.  Please  be  assured  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  division  to  be  of  all  possible 
assistance  to  you  in  your  Americanization  work,  and  it  is  trusted  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  it  at  any  time. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Ckist, 

Director  of  Gitimenship. 
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Clinton  Ayentje  Evening  Schooi,, 
Irvmgton,  N.  J.,  September  15, 1919. 
Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  answer  your  kind  favor  of  August 
18  until  our  board  of  education  had  decided  upon  the  evening  school  work  for 
1919-20.  A  favorable  decision  was  made  by  the  board  at  their  last  meeting, 
and  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  fill  out  the  blank  you  inclosed ;  but  few  of  the 
articles  will  be  needed  for  a  time,  as  your  representative  in  Philadelphia  has 
supplied  our  other  needs. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  remarks  about  the  work  done  in  our  Americaniza- 
tion class  last  year.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  work 
as  far  as  possible.  I  am  hoping  to  induce  our  public-spirited  citizens  to  assist 
our  work  in  various  ways  in  order  to  interest  all  of  our  foreign  friends  instead 
of  the  small  number  reached  thus  far.  I  may  ask  for  your  assistance,  so 
kindly  offered,  later  on  after  the  class  has  been  opened. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest,  I  am, 

Bespectfully,  yours,  (Miss)  Elsie  ScHxirF. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

BuREATj,  OF  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  30, 1919. 
Miss  Elsie  Schuff, 

Americanzation  Teacher, 

Clinton  Avenue  Evening  School,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Dear  Madam  :  1.  The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  request  of  September 
15,  1919,  for  supplies  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  your  citizenship 
class  which  you  anticipate  opening  this  fall,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  forwarded 
to  you,  under  separate  cover,  the  material  which  you  desire. 

2.  The  certificates  of  graduation  for  presentation  to  the  students  have  not 
been  included  in  the  supplies  sent.  ThiS'  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  these  certificates  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  naturalization 
examiners  in  order  that  they  may  make  appropriate  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  them. 

3.  The  bureau's  field  representative  covering  your  district  has  been  directed, 
therefore,  to  take  care  of  your  request  for  10  certificates  of  graduation  for  pre- 
sentation to  students. 

4.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  board  of  education  has  favorably  decided  upon 
the  reopening  of  night  schools  in  your  city  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  wish  you  great 
success  in  all  your  Americanization  activities.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  your  work  from  time  to  time. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  following  are  excerpts  taken  from  letters  of  Miss  Frances  S.  Hickox, 
director  of  extension  work,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

November  22,  1918. 

We  have  a  class  and  could  make  excellent  use  of  the  books.  We  appreciate 
your  continued  interest  in  our  Americanization  work. 

October  4, 1918. 

We  would  appreciate  much  any  information  or  suggestions. 

E.  A.  Laboratories  (Inc.),  54  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  advises  that  they 
are  giving  personal  attention  to  those  employees  who  have  applied  for  citizenship 
papers  as  the  result  of  the  canvass  instigated  at  the  request  of  this  division,  and 
they  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  division's  activities. 

The  Fierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  entered  upon  a  campaign 
looking  to  the  Americanization  and  naturalization  of  its  foreign-born  employees. 
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The  concern  employs  6,800  workers.  On  April  18,  1919,  approximately  350  em- 
ployees had  been  brought  to  the  office  of  the  naturalization  examiner  and  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  citizens.  The  concern  also  contemplated,  the 
establishment  of  factory  classes. 

The  public  schools  of  BufEalo  and  the  X.  M.  C.  A.  are  cooperating  actively  In 
the  work  and  the  utmost  harmony  exists. 


Acme  Die-Castino  Coepobation,    < 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oetoher  17, 1919. 
BuEEAu  OF  Naturalization, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington;  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  recent  communication  has  Impelled  me  to  pass  the  following 
notices  throughout  our  plant : 

"  We  have  been  favored  with  a  communication  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  the  purport  to  insure  to  our  foreign-born  employees  friendly 
counsel  and  accurate  advice  upon  the  subject  of  American  citizenship  and  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  eliminating  many  un-American  and  undesirable  practices 
resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  persons,  such  as  exacting  fees  of  aliens  who  seek 
naturalization  and  who  require  slight  aid  in  filing  their  papers. 

"  If  there  are  any  of  our  employees  who  seek  advice  on  this  subject  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  place  them  in  touch  with  the  proper  authorities." 

If  this  brings  any  response  from  our  employees  we  shall  ask  you  to  send  us 
some  record  cards. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

Acme  Die-Casting  Cokpoeation, 
B.  L.  AsHBAUGH,  General  Manager. 


BoAED  01"  Education, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  October  7,  1919. 
Mr.  RiCHAED  K.  Campbell, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dbae  Sie:  We  are  about  to  organize  a  night  school  in  this  (glty,  commencing 
October  14,  for  three  nights  a  week — ^Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays.  I 
am  anxious  to  afford  opportunity  to  all  aliens  who  desire  to  become  naturalized 
citizens  to  use  the  night  school  in  preparation  for  citizenship.  Any  suggestions 
or  aids  you  have  to  ofEer  in  securing  the  attendance  of  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  will  be  gratefully  received.  As  the  school  is  soon  to  open,  you 
will  realize  the  importance  of  promptness  in  this  matter. 
"Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  J.  Michael. 


State  Noeman  School, 
Oeneseo,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1919. 
Bueeau  01'  Naturalization, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Sms:  We  are  opening  here  in  Geneseo  a  uight  school  for  foreigners 
under  the  new  Americanization  law.  Local  factories  and  industries  are  begin- 
ning to  send  their  employees,  and  the  scheme  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 
By  cooperating  with  the  normal  school  we  secure  student  teachers  of  unusual 
ability,  who  will  not  only  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  our  immediate  need 
but  who  will  supposedly  go  into  the  teaching  field  with  some  special  training 
for  the  education  and  Americanization  of  the  foreigner. 

I  have  just  seen  two  of  the  publications  issued  by  your  bureau,  the  textbook 
and  the  teachers'  manual,  and  am  convinced  that  they  are  just  what  we  need 
for  use  in  our  school.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  be  legitimate  for  our  men 
students  to  ask  for  them.  If  there  is  any  expense  connected,  either  with  the 
students'  manual  or  the  teachers'  manual  for  as  many  teachers  as  we  use,  I 
should  be  glad  to  forward  a  money  order  covering  it.  We  can  use  immediately 
20  students'  textbooks  and  10  teachers'  manuals. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RoBT.  A.  Geeene. 
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NEVADA. 
[Nevada  public-school  legislation.] 

Article  4.  Establishment  of  evening  scliools  (chap.  191,  Stats.,  1917)  : 

1.  Evening  schools  authorized. 

2.  Board  of  trustees  to  employ  teachers. 

3.  Number  of  teachers  limited — Compensation. 

4.  Appropriation,  $1,000. 

5.  Indebtec^ness,  how  paid. 

Section  1.  Evening  scliools  authorised.— The  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  shall  authorize  any  local  board  of  school  trustees  to  establish 
evening  schools  in  any  school  district  whenever  15  or  more  bona  fide  applicants 
residing  therein  shair  petition  him  in  writing  for  same.  Such  schools  shall  be 
open  to  native  and  foreign-born  youths  and  adults,  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
therein  given  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  2.  Board  of  trustees  to  employ  teachers. — The  board  of  trustees  in  any 
district  in  which  such  evening  school  is  held  shall  employ  the  necessary  teachers 
therefor ;  and  said  board  shall  also  provide  suitable  rooms  with  adequate  light- 
ing and  heating.  Teachers  employed  in  such  evening  schools  must  hold  legal 
certificates  for  corresponding  work  in  the  public  day  schools,  or  special  evening- 
school  certificates,  which  are  hereby  authorized,  from  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Sec.  3.  Number  of  teachers  limited — Compensation. — No  more  than  one  teacher 
shall  be  employed  for  each  15  persons  enrolled  In  any  such  evening  school.  At 
the  end  of  each  school  month  the  board  of  trustees  having  charge  thereof  shall 
certify  the  month's  enrollment  and  average  nightly  attendance  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  State  of  Nevada  shall  pay  said 
teachers  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $1  per  hour  of  actual  teaching  In  said 
evening  schools,  or  not  more  than  $40  per  month :  Provided,  That  when  the 
average  monthly  attendance  falls  below  10  students  per  teacher,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  must  be  retired  to  maintain  such  an  average. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriation,  $1,000. — The  sum  of  $1,000-  Is  hereby  appropriated  from 
the  State^chool  fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  claims  against 
said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  as  other  claims  against  the  State  are  paid,  upon 
certificate  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  5.  Indebtedness,  how  paid. — On  written  orders  of  a  board  of  school  trus- 
tees having  established  an  evening  school,  the  county  auditor  shall  issue  war- 
rants upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  just  claims  fot  equipment 
and  maintenance,  and  for  additional  salary  of  teachers  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  those  paid  such  teachers  by  the  State,  all  of  which  claims  are  hereby 
made  just  and  legal  against  the  general  fund  of  the  county,  and  the  county 
treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  same. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

United  States  Depaktment  of  Labok, 

BuEEAU  of  Natukalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Tkaining, 

Washington,  August  26, 1919. 
Hon.  John  H.  Baetlett, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Sampshire,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Mt  Dbak  Goveenoe:  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  Is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidates  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This  text- 
book Is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  actlvitlesj.ln  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read,  speak, 
and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  Issued  which  will 
give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  Its  counties,  and  municipalities,  to- 
gether with  such  other  Information  regarding  your  State  as  will  Inspire  a  high 
regard  for  it.  It  Is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  attend 
the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  Instruction  and  training  in  citizenship 
responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared  by  the  State  to 
.supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 
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3.  Id  your  State  there  are  35  communities  representing  almost  200  classes 
where  native  and  foreign-bom  adults  are  together  learning  our  language  and  of 
our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  classes  means  the 
eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 

4  lam  Inclosing  a  copv  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its  accompanying  manual, 
which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Division  of 
Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon  this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Cbist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

ExECtrircE  Department, 
Portsmouth,  N.  S.,  September  3, 1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Obist, 

Demty  Commissioner  of  Naturalieation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mk.  Ceist  :  Your  letter  and  textbook  for  candidates  for  citizenship  re- 
ceived, and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  it  the  study  it  deserves. 

You  may  know  that  New  Hampshire  has  taken  advance  ground  in  the  Ameri- 
canization movement,  and  that  our  new  educational  law,  which  became  operative 
September  1,  has  very  broad  provisions  for  the  education  of  foreign  born,  both 
juveniles  and  adults. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  it  might  be  advisable  for'  you  to  send  copies 
of  the  teachers'  manual  prepared  by  you,  and  any  other  publication  bearing  on 
the  subject  to  our  State  board  of  education. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  me  thS  manual. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  H.  Baetlett,  Governor. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

BuBEAir  or  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citkenship  Training, 

Washington,  Octoter^,  1919. 

COMMISSTONEB  OF   EDUCATION, 

State  Board  of  Education,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Dear  Sir  :  1.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Bartlett,  there  is  being  sent  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  which  is  distributed  free  to  candidates  for  citizen- 
ship through  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training,   and  also  a  copy  of  the 
teacher's  manual. 

2.  This  division  has  suggested  to  Gov.  Bartlett  the-  advisability  of  a  publica- 
tion giving  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  its  counties  and  municipali- 
ties, together  with  such  other  information  regarding  your  State  as  will  inspire 
a  high  regard  for  it.  This  is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Fed- 
eral textbook  in  the  Americanization  classes.  Your  State  has  made  such  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  education  of  Its  foreign  born,  a  publication  of  the  sort 
should  have  an  immense  value. 

3.  The  favor  of  a  reply  indicating  the  attitude  of  the  State  board  of  education 
would  be  appreciated. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

[New  Hampshire  public-school  legislation.] 

New  Hampshire  approved  a  law  March  28,  1919,  providing  for  evening  or 
special  day  schools  for  persons  between  16  and  21  years  who  can  not  read  and 
speak  English  understandingly,  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  above 
the  age  of  21  years  who  can  not  read  and  speak  the  English  language  under- 
standingly.  These  are  to  be  maintained  for  such  time  in  each  year  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  State  board  may  prescribe,  and  the  attendance  of  persons 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  is  compulsory. 

This  law  is  very  comprehensive  and  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  an  even- 
ing school  by  any  school  district  as  a  part  of  its  public-school  system. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  is  mandatory  in  every  school  district  in 
which  reside  15  or  more  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  or  20  or  more 
persons  above  the  age  of  21,  who  can  not  read  and  speak  the  English  language 
lIin(lerstandin.<'lT 
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The  supervision  of  tlie  public  schools  is  vested  In  a  board  of  five  members,  in 
addition  to  the  governor  as  meipber  ex  officio,  and  designated  as  the  State  board 
of  education.  The  board  has  authority  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  seem  desirable  to  secure  the  efficient  administration  of  the  public  school 
and  the  administration  of  the  v?ork  of  Americanization  in  teaching  English  to 
non-English-speaking  adults  and  in  furnishing  instruction  in  the  privileges, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  which  Is  declared  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  public-school  education. 

This  board  also  has  authority  to  make  the  regulations  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  intended  to 
promote  vocational  or  other  education  to  abolish  illiteracy  and  Americanize 
immigrants,  and  the  board  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
educational  work. 

The  State  board,  upon  nomination  of  the  commissioner,  appoints  four  deputy 
commissioners  of  education,  one  of  whom  possesses  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  enable  Him  or  her  to  assist  school  boards  and  superintendents  in  abolishing 
illiteracy  and  in  the  promotion  of  Americanization  of  immigrants. 

The  funds  appropriated  were  to  be  used  in  part  as  follows : 

For  the  abolition  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  instruction  of  Illiterates  over  16 
years  of  age  in  the  common-school  branches  and  in  the  privileges,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

For  the  Americanization  of  immigrants,  for  the  teaching  of  those  16  years  of 
age  and  over  to  speak  and  read  English  and  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  civic 
and  social  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  for  instruction  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

It  is  also  provided  that  any  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1920,  which  may  be  unexpended  during  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  use  during  the  following  year  for  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

It  further  made  available  money  appropriated  for  the  years  ending  August 
31,  1920,  and  August  31,  1921,  for  school  purposes  by  acts  of  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature. 

In  the  statement  of  the  committee  on  education,  forming  a  part  of  its  report 
on  the  bill  before  It  became  a  law.  It  was  estimated  that  $25,152  should  be 
devoted  to  Americanization  and  illiteracy.  K  was  further  stated  that  the  cost 
of  Americanization  appears  to  be  generally  recognized  as  worth  while. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Office  of  Supeeintendent  of  Schools, 

Cavalier,  N.  Dak.,  July  S,  1919. 

COMMISSIONEB  OF  NATURALIZATION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  We  expect  to  have  at  least  15  night  schools  in  the  county  next  fall, 
each  averaging  about  a  dozen  pupils. 

Could  you  furnish  us  with  a  quantity  of  Federal  textbooks  and  teachers' 
manuals  for  their  use? 

Sincerely,  Charlotte  A.  Jones,  Superintendent. 


U.   S.   DEPAETifENT   OF  LABOR, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,- 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  23,  1019. 
Miss  Charlotte  A.   Jones, 

County  Superintendent   of  Schools, 

Cavalier,  Pembina  County,  N.  Dak. 
Dear  Madam  :  1.  Your  letter  of  July  3,  1919,  indicating  your  active  coopera- 
tion in  the  promotion  of  citizenship  instruction  among  the  foreign  born  of  your 
county,  has  been  received.    I  regret  this  unavoidably  delayed  acknowledgment, 
which  is  due  to  the  extreme  press  of  correspondence  on  hand. 

2.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  your  county  is  to  be  so  well  represented  in 
the  establishment  of  new  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  for  the  adult  foreign- 
born  residents,  and  I  hope  that  your  anticipated  enrollment  of  at  least  12  pupils 
to  a  class  will  be  realized. 

3.  You  ask  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  you  with  a  quantity  of  the 
Student's  Textbook  and  Teacher's  Manual  for  use  In  your  classes.    In  response 
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you  are  advised  that  all  the  resources  of  this  division  are  at  your  disposal,  and  I 
wish  you  to  feel  free  to  ask  for  as  large  a  supply  of  the  books  and  the  other 
material  which  is  enumerated  in  the  inclosed  memorandum  of  helps  as  you 
can  profitably  use. 

4.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  anticipation  of  opening  at  least  15  night  schools. 
In  order  that  this  division  may  render  the  maximum  of  assistance,  may  I  ask 
you  to  send  my  return  mail,  if  possible,  in  the  inclosed  franked  envelope,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  instructors  in  charge  of  these  classes?  If  you  pre- 
fer, the  material  for  use  in  the  schools  will  be  sent  directly'  to  each  instructor, 
thus  eliminating  extra  work  on  your  part  in  transmitting  the  same. 

5.  Awaiting  farther  advicf^  from  you  as  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
teachers  and  the  amount  of  material  needed,  and  wishing  you  success  in  your 
efforts  to  make  Pembina  County  100  per  cent  American,  I  am, 

Cordially,   yours, 

Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


[Support  of  the  Division  ol  Citizenship  Training  in   North  Dakota.] 

Citizenship   classes  established : 

1.  Forty-seven  communities  in  the  State  have  given  assurance  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  citizenship  training  of  the  foreign  born. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction: 

1.  Active  cooperation  by  (o)  urging  at  every  educational  meeting  in  the 
State  establishment  of  evening  schools;  (1)  county  conventions  of  school  offi- 
cers; (2)  teachers'  institutes;  (3)  other  meetings,  (b)  Issuing  letters  to 
county  superintendents,  (c)  Arousing  State- wide  interest  in  Americanization. 
(.d)  Adopting  Americanization  as  slogan. 

University    of  North   Dakota : 

1.  Full  cooperation  promised  in  the  establishment  of  public-school  citizenship 
classes  in  harmony  with  tlie  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Legislation : 

1.  Act  passed  by  legislature,  March  10,  1917,  effective  July  1,  1917,  (a)  pro- 
vides for  evening  schools  Jor  adult  and  other  persons.  (1)  Available  to  all  per- 
sons over  16  years  of  age  unable  to  attend  day  public  school;  (2)  established 
whenever  10  or  more  adult  persons  desire  instruction;  (3)  evening  schools  are  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system;  (4)  one-half  the  salary  of  all  evening  school- 
teachers paid  by  the  State;  (5)  $7,000  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  act. 

Cooperation  of  State  officials  secured : 

1.  Governor   of   State. 

2.  State   superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


OHIO. 

Canton,  Ohio,  January  11,  1918. 
Mr.  E.  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,,  D.  G. 
Deae  Sir  :  The  chamber  of  commerce  is  very  deeply  interested  in  Americaniza- 
tion of  our  foreigners. 

Considerable  success  has  come  from  the  combined  efforts  of  the  chamber 
and  our  public  schools  in  that  direction. 

However,  your  letter  has  given  us  some  thoughts  which  will  speed  us  to  still 
greater  activity. 

The  chamber  has  just  provided  funds  for  expenses  of  a  representative  of  the 
Government  to  go  into  the  homes  of  our  foreign  people  and  teach  the  house- 
wives American  ways. 

We  realize  that  we  have  a  fairly  large  foreign-born  population,  with  only  a 
fair  naturalization,  but  we  are  doing  our  very  best  through  these  two  sources, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  departments  of  the  large  shops,  to  educate  the  foreigners 
to  American  ways. 

In  appreciation  of  this  information,  we  thank  you. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Canton  Chamber  of  Commekce. 
L.  B.  Deuble,  Secretary. 
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OKLAHOMA. 

[Excerpt  from  letter  of  the  division's  representative,  Miss  Irene  F.  Hickey,  dated  Mar. 
30,  1919,  to  chief  naturalization  examiner,  St.  Louis.] 

An  appropriation  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  mining  extension  bureau  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  for  the  foreign 
born. , 

Excerpt  from  report  of  Miss  Hickey,  dated  May  16,  1919,  to  chief  naturaliza- 
tion examiner,   St.  Louis. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  places  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization,  through  the  mining  extension  bureau  of  Oklahoma :  Alderson, 
Brewer,  Coalgate,  Dewar,  Gowan,  Haileyville,  Hartshorn,  Krebs,  Pittsburg, 
Lehigh,  Miami,  Ridgeway,  and  Wilburton.  This  number  will  be  doubled  next 
year  if  they  continue  the  extension  classes. 

Excerpt  from  report  of  Miss  Hickey,  dated  July  31,  1919,  to  chief  naturaliza- 
tion examiner,  St.  Louis. 

.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  in  company  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Barrett,  now 
president  of  the  Claremore  Military  School,  Clarenfore,  Okla.,  and  the  per- 
son who  wrote  the  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  for  the  mining  extension 
bureau,  we  have  found  that  the  classes  are  to  be  continued.  It  was  but  neces- 
sary to  impress  them  with  the.  fact  that  the  law  as  written  specifically  states 
that  a  certain  sum  be  used  for  this  night  school  work  amongst  the  miners. 

This  means  that  the  classes  that  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion last  year,  by  giving  citizenship  instruction,  will  continue  to  do  so. 


United  States  Depaetment  of  Laboe, 

Naturalization  Seevice, 
Norman,  Okla.,  April  17,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  Deab  Me.  Bevington  :  1.  To-day  I  visited  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and.  interested  Dr.  Warren  W.   Phelan,  director  of  the  school  of  education, 
in  supplying  a  course  in  Americanization  for  the  teacher  pupils  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  teach  the  foreigners. 

2.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  which  I  told  you  of  last 
week,  and  this  afternoon  will  assign  the  instructor.  He  may  choose  the  teacher 
of  Government,  but  may  choose  to  do  it  himself,  for  he  feels-  there  would 
be  no  greater  work  that  he  would  wish  to  do.  At  present  he  has  the  chair 
of  psychology  and  education,  and  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  teaching  of 
Americanization. 

3.  In  order  that  these  teacher  pupils  can  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment textbooks  a  supply  of  these  should  be  given  the  schools  supplying 
such  instruction. 

4.  I  am  happy  that  I  thought  of  asking  the  schools  to  instruct  their  teachers, 
because  it  has  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the  educators  I  have  thus  far  seen. 
It  can  not  help  but  be  a  helpful  thing. 

5.  The  Easter  holidays  are  on,  and  therefore  visits  to  schools  must  wait 
until  Monday.    In  the  meantime  I  can  attend  to  other  work. 

Most  sincerely, 

Irene  P.  Hickey,  Educational  Assistant. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  S3,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  especial  at- 
tention being  Invited  to  paragraphs  1  to  3,  inclusive.     It  is  urged  that  tlie 
bureau  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Phelan  at  once.    It  is  further  asked  that  text- 
books be  furnished  from  Washington,  as  our  stock  here  is  all  but  exhausted. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


Unitkd  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Seevice, 
Oklahoma,  Okla.,  April  19,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington,- 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bevington  :  1.  To-day,  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Bate 
Williams,  assistant  editor  of  the  Parmer  Stockman,  I  finished  outlining  the 
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work  of  Americanization  we  are  to  have  done  by  the  women  of  the  rural 
districts. 

2.  We  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  the  granges,  farm  women's  clubs,  farmers' 
unions,  and  community  clubs  will  be  interested  in  Americanizing  the  foreign 
born  and  those  Americans  in  need  of  citizenship  instruction. 

3.  We  prepared  a  program  on  Americanization  for  their  yearbook.  I  am 
to  write  or  have  written  articles  for  the  farm  journals  that  reach  out  over 
the  State.  Through  this  means  instruction  can  be  gotten  to  the  rural  districts 
where  so  many  of  our  foreign  born  are  to  be  found. 

4.  It  will  be  of  help  to  the  community  workers  whom  I  am  to  instruct 
at  the  A.  &  M.  College  if  this  work  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  women 
in  these  rural  communities  has  been  done  by  us,  because  they  will  meet  with 
a  finer  cooperation  when  they  start  their  work  of  Americanization. 

Most  sincerely, 

Ieene  F.  Hicket,  Educational  Assistant. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


Pauls  Vaixey,  Okla.,  April  26,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mt  Dear  Me.  Bevington  :  1.  Arrived  in  Pauls  Valley  Thursday  at  11.45  a.  m. 
I  went  immediately  to  the  luncheon  given  for  the  visiting  club  women.    There 
I  met  the  members  from  the  surrounding  counties.     During  the  afternoon  and 
evening  I  mingled  with  them  and  was  introduced  to  them  all. 

2.  On  Friday  morning  I  was  placed  upon  the  program.  In  speaking  to  them 
I  asked  their  cooperation.  This  was  met  with  instant  response.  A  resolution 
was  passed  which  gives  to  us  the  cooperation  of  all  the  clubs  of  this  district. 

3.  Mrs.  E.  B.  LaWson,  the  president,  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  Americanization. 
Other  women  touched  upon  it  in  their  talks.  It  would  have  made  you  glad 
to  see  with  what  interest  the  women  met  the  appeal  for  their  cooi)eration. 
Among  the  women  present  was  Mrs.  Joe  Thompson,  wife  of  Congressman  Joe 
Thompson,  of  Oklahoma. 

4.  I  was  asked  to  stay  over  until  Saturday  so  that  I-  could  address  a  group  of 
the  most  prominent  women  of  Pauls  Valley.  This  I  did,  .and  was  able  to  have 
a  committee  formed  whose  duty  it  is  to  interest  the  foreigners  and  native-born 
Americans  in  the  English  and  citizenship  classes.  Mrs.  Jack  Snodgrass  was 
made  chairman  of  this  committee,  which  is  made  up  of  the  leaders  of  Pauls 
Valley. 

5.  In  company  with  Mrs.  Snodgrass  I  visited  the  school  officials  and  secured 
their  cooperation.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Butcher,  said  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  new  law,  and  that  he  stood  ready  to  supply  instruction  in  English  and 
citizenship. 

6.  I  am  leaving  for  Oklahoma  City  this  afternoon. 

Most  sincerely, 

Irene  F.  Hici£ey, 
Educational  Assistant. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  SO,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

M.  R.  BSVINGTON. 


,,     ,,  T,   T>  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  May  2„  1919. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalisation  Examiner, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bevington  :  1.  This  week  the  city  has  been  entertaining  the- 
city  supermtendents,  county  superintendents,  and  normal  and  college  presidents 
of  Oklahoma.  I  have  met  them  all  and  to-day  addressed  them.  This  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  in  the  classes 
In  Enghsh  and  citizenship. 
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2.  I  was  assured  that  each  stood  ready  to  comply  with  the  law  and  that  they 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  work  of  establishing  classes  for  the 
foreigners. 

3.  Of  course  there  are  parts  of  Oklahoma  that  seem  to  think  they  haye  no- 
problem,  but  I  have  told  them  that  one  man  constitutes  a  problem  and  that  his- 
needs  must  be  met.  I  believe  that  the  people  as  a  whole  think  more  seriously 
on  the  subject  of  Americanizing  the  foreign  born  and  the  Illiterate  native  born. 
Every  evidence  Is  seen  that  a  better  cooperation  awaits  us  In  our  work.  This,, 
of  course,  is  encouraging. 

Most  sincerely, 

Ieene  F.  Hiokey, 
Educational  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


Oklahoma,  Okla.,  May  S,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  Deae  Me.  Bevington  :  1.  This  week  I  have  been  working  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  normals, "whom  I  had  not  before  interested  in  the  instruction  of" 
teachers  for  the  citizenship  classes. 

2.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  now  have  all  the  normals  of  the  State- 
llnke'd  with  our  bureau.  This  coming  session  will  find  them  supplying  Instruc- 
tion to  classes  of  teachers  and  qualifying  them  for  the  work  with  foreigners  and 
those  native  born  in  need  of  such  instruction. 

3.  We  have  the  following  schools  with  us,  which  are  all  the  training  schools- 
for  teachers : 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Dr.  Warren  Phelan. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Dr.  James  Wilson. 
Central  State  Normal,  Edmond,  J.  W.  Graves. 
Northwestern  State  Normal,  Alva,  A.  S.  Faulkner. 
Southwestern  State  Normal,  Weatherford,  J.  B.  Eskridge. 
East  Central  State  Normal,  Ada,  J.  M.  Gordon. 
Northeastern  State  Norrnal,  Tahlequah,  G.  W.  Gable. 
Southeastern  State  Normal,  Durant,  T.  D.  Brooks. 

4.  In  order  to  offer  greater  inducement  to  the  teachers  to  take  this  special' 
course,  the  schools  will  give  credits  for  the  work.  All  the  presidents  are  of  the- 
opiniODL  that  many  will  wish  to  qualify  for  this  work. 

Most  sincerely, 

Irene  F.  HiqKET, 

Educational  Assistant. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  1919.. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

M.  R.  Bevington.. 


Oklahoma,  Okla.,  May  10,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  Deae  Mk.  Bevington  : 

The  inclosed  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  means  that  they  wish  me  to  visit 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  program 
in  August.  At  the  meeting  in  August  they  wish  me  to  instruct  their  community 
workers  and  agents  and  those  educators  that  attend  the  community-week  work, 
in  the  way  they  can  help  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  Americanization. 

*  "**  *  .*  *  * 

Most  sincerely, 

Ieene  F.  Hiokey, 
Educational  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  IS,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization.     ■■     *    * 

M.  R.  Bevington. 
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Stillwater,  Okla.,  May  7,  1919. 
Miss  Ieene  Flowees  Hickey, 

State  Director  Americanization,  ^ 

OJclahoma  City,  Okla. 
Deae  Miss  Hicket:  As  per  agreement,  I  am  asking  our  program  committee 
to  provide  at  their  next  meeting,  which  will  be  Monday,  May  19,  at  1  p.  m.,  in 
Room  101,  Morrill  Hall,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  for  your  part  in 
the  summer  program.  The  chairman  of  the  program  committee  is  Dr.  M.  A. 
Beeson,  Stillwater. 

If  convenient  for  you,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  meet  with  this  com- 
mittee on  the  date  mentioned  above.    There  is  no  work  of  greater  importance 
in  this  country  to-day  than  the  great  question  of  Americanization. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jas.  a.  Wilson,  Director. 


Stillwateb,  Okla.,  May  19-20,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

CMef  Naturalization  Examiner, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Deab  Me.  Bevington:  1. -Came  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  to  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of  the  community  agents  with 
our  work  of  Americanization. 

2.  Monday,  met  with  the  program  committee  and  addressed  them.  Out  of 
interest  in  the  work,  they  adopted  Americanization  and  organization  as  the 
theme  of  the  summer  course.  Every  morning  from  8  to  9  they  wish  some  rep- 
resentative of  our  bureau  to  meet  with  the  community  workers  and  instruct 
them  in  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  them  in  their  community.  The  Ameri- 
canization theme  will  be  carried  out  in  all  phases  of  their  work,  showing  the 
benefit  to  us  as  a  Nation  when  a  closer'  understanding  and  sympathy  for  all 
people  and  a  love  for  American  ideals  is  practiced. 

3.  On  Tuesday  I  arranged  fully  with  President  Cantwell  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  Textbook  and  Teacher's  Manual  in  the  teacher  training  classes ; 
also  for  a  course  in  citizenship  to  be  given  these  teachers. 

4.  I  interested  the  Board  of  Education  of  Stillveater  in  supplying  classes, 
because  Stillwater  was  one  of  the  cities  over  the  population  of  2,500  that  was 
not  linked  with  the  Government.  The  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  foreigner  oi 
native  born  who  is  in  need  of  instruction,  but  I  have  gained  the  promise  of 
the  officials  to  supply  instruction  if- any  can  be  found  in  need  of  Instruction. 
They  will  also  make  an  effort  to  find  them. 

Most  sincerely, 

Irene  F.  Hickey,  Educational  Assistant. 
I 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  26,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization.     Please  note 
particularly  paragraph  2  of  Miss  Rickey's  report. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


United  States  Depaetment  of  Labor, 

Nattjealization  Seevick, 
Oi'fice  of  Chief  Examinee, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  16,  1919. 
The  Commissioner  of  Natuealization  : 

1.  By  reference  from  Miss  Hickey,  educational  assistant,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  we  are  to-day  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Warren  W. 
Phqlan,  director  of  education,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  dated 
the  15th  Instant : 

"  I  have  exactly  51  of  the  State  teachers  in  my  class  in  Americanization,  which 
I  organized  at  your  suggestion.  My  understanding  of  the  course  is  that  each 
of  the  pupils  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Government's  Textbook  and  Teacher's 
Manual.  If  such  is  the  case,  can  you  not  send  me  at  once  40  to  50  copies  each 
for  use  in  the  class?  Send  me  50  copies  each  of  the  papers  used  in  the  process 
of  naturalization,  also  send  copies  of  the  Syllabus  of  the  Naturalization  Law. 
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"  We  have  had  a  session  and  are  getting  down  nicely  to  work,  and  I  am 
desirous  to  have  all  the  possible  material  the  Government  can  place  in  my 
hands,  so  that  I  can  place  ■&  copy  of  each  into  the  hands  of  my  pupils." 

2.  We  are  to-day  sending  Dr.  Phelan  50  copies  each  of  the  Textbook,  Manual, 
Syllabus,  facts  form  for  declaration,  and  facts  form  for  petition,  also  10 
copies  of  the  law  and  regulations.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  if  the 
bureau  can  send  any  additional  literature  that  might  prove  helpful  to  the 
doctor,  such  literature  be  sent  immediately,  so  that  it  can  be  used  during  the 
summer  session  of  this  class. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin  received  from  Miss  Hickey 
is  attached  hereto.  Mention  of  the  Americanization  course  is  made  on  pages 
11  and  18. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 

UNI\TEESITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  BXJLLETIN. 

The  summer  session,  June  7  to  August  5,  1919,  Norman,  Okla.,  April  15,  1919. 

[Unirersity  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin,  published  by  the  university,  is  issued  semimonthly. 
Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Norman  as  second-class  matter  under  act  of  Congress  of 
Aug.  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage,  provided  for  in 
section  1103,  act  of  Oct.  3,  1917,  authorized  on  July  8,  1918.] 

Americanization. — Students  who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
methods  of  Americanization,  vocational  guidance,  methods  of  teaching  English 
and  civics  and  the  problems  of  democracy  will  find  courses  on  Americanization, 
vocational  guidance,  educational  sociology,  methods  of  teaching'  English,  Ameri- 
can Government,  the  modern  city. 

Education  W8s.  Americanization :  A  course  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  iu 
the  methods  of  Americanization,  developing  the  necessary  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.    Prof.  Phelan.    One  hour. 


Oklahoma,  Okla.,  June  19,  1919.' 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Deae  Mr.  Bevington  :  1.  Letters  telling  of  the  club  women's  interest  in  our 
work  have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Eugene  Lawson  and  Mrs.  Pearson.  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lawson  is  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  Mrs. 
Lola  Pearson  is  the  chairman  of  the  Americanization  department  of  the  federa- 
tion. 

2.  This  department,  which  was  formed  at  our  solicitation  and  is  to  help  us 
in  every  way  possible,  has  given  me  help  whenever  I  have  visited  the  various 
cities. 

3.  The  clippings  which  I  am  inclosing  speak  of  the  department  and  of  the 
work  which  is  to  continue  during  the  club  women's  vacation.  This  new  depart- 
ment of  Americanization  is  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  so  much  so 
that  the  work  of  this  is  not  to  discontinue  When  the  other  work  stops  for  the 
summer  months. 

4.  I  believe  truly  we  are  receiving  cooperation  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  from  these  earnest  women. 

Sincerely,  Ikene  F.  Hicket, 

Educational  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


Oklahoma,  Okla,,  June  20,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Me.  Bevington  :  1.  As  you  are  aware  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Oklahoma,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  was  interested  by  me  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  its  teacher  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  Government's  Textbook  and  Teacher's 
Manual  for  foreigners,  etc.    To-day  I  have  received  from  President  J.  W.  Cant- 
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well  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  a  letter  assuring  us  that  the 
instruction  Is  progressing  nicely. 

2.  He  inclosed  pictures  of  the  college;  these  I  am  sending  to  you.    I  feel 
that  they  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  because  the  school  has,  by  cooperating  with 
us,  linked  itself  with  us  in  the  work  of  making  citizens  of  the  foreign  born. 
Sincerely, 

Ibene  F.  Hicket, 
Educational  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  23,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


Jtot  11,  1919. 
Dr.  Wakeen  W.  I'helan, 

Director  of  E'%ucation,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  OTcla. 
Deak  Sik  :  1.  "5  3ur  letter  of  June  13,  1919,  addressed  to  Miss  Hickey,  educa- 
tional assistant,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  requesting  supplies  for  your  use, 
has  been  referred  to  the  oflBce  by  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  at  St.  Louis. 
2.  The  bureau  takes  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  the  following  additional  pub- 
lications which  it  trusts  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  teaching  your  Americaniza- 
tion class :  50  work  of  the  public  schools  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
third  year ;  50  proceedings  of  the  naturalization  reception  at  Philadelphia ;  50 
school  posters ;  50  educational  summary ;  50  suggestions  for  securing  and  in- 
creasing attendance  in  classes ;  50  methods  of  raising  funds. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

RiCHD.  K.  Campbell, 
Com/inisgioner  of  Naturalization. 


[Excerpt   from   report   of    division's    representative,    Miss    Irene   P.    Hickey,    Oklahoma, 
Okla.,  dated  July  31,  1919.1 

Classes  in  Americanization,  established  at  our  suggestion  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Norman,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  and  the 
six  State  normals  situated  in  Ada,  Alva,  Weatherford,  Tahlequah,  Bdmond,  and 
Durant,  Okla.,  successfully  finished  summer  term. 

These  classes  proved  of  such  value  and  popularity  that  the  State  board  of 
education,  at  my  request,  voted  to  Include  the  Americanization  course  as  a 
part  of  regular  curriculum  of  the  State  training  for  teachers.  - 

This  course  familiarizes  the  teacher  with  the  work  of  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion in  Americanizing  the  foreigner.  It  also  gives  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
bureau's  textbook  and  manual. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Nattjealization  Service, 
Oklahoma,  Olcla.,  September  15,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  Bevington  :  1.  In  reference  to  my  letter  August  23,  1919,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Scott,  director  of  lecture  service,  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  has,  to-day  promised  that  through  his  division 
lecturers  will  be  supplied  to  the  State.  These  lecturers  to  speak  on  American 
citizenship,  the  need  of  classes,  and  the  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization.  ' 

2.  Dr.  Scott  wrote,  in  answer  to  my  letter  to  him  while  he  was  in  Colorado. 
To-day  I  spent  in  Norman  conferring  with  him.  While  in  Norman  I  spoke 
with  Dr.  Scroggs,  who  has  shown  such  interest,  and  with  Dr.  Warren  Phelan, 
the  instructor  of  the  class  in  Americanization  which  was  held  this  summer. 
Dr.  Phelan  presented  me  with  a  yard-long  picture  of  the  Americanization  class. 
After  allowing  the  Oklahoman  its  use  for  article  I  will  send  it  to  you.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  because  it  was  the  first  class  in  Oklahoma. 
Most  sincerely, 

Irene  F.  Hicket, 

.  Educational  Assistant. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Director  of  Citizenship. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

NATtlEALIZATION   SERVICE, 

Oklahoma,  Olcla.,  September  16,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mb.  Bevington  :  1.  Eelatlng  to  my  letter  of  August  24,  1919,  "  Short 
course  in  American  citizenship,"  I  am  sending  the  inclosed  clipping  from  one 
of  our  daily  papers.    It  tells  of  the  progress  of  the  course  v^hich  we  gave  the 
applicants  for  citizenship. 

2.  The  Instruction  given  proved  of  the  greatest  help.  Mr.  Ramsey,  naturali- 
zation examiner,  and  Judge  Clark,  of  the  district  court,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  class  heard  September  13  was  the  best  Informed  that  they  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear. 

3.  The  course  has  interested  the  people  of  the  city,  and  I  have  been  asked 
if  our  bureau  will  continue  to  encourage  the  giving  of  such  instruction.  Of 
course  I  have  felt  free  to  promise  this.  Aside  from  the  instruction  in  the 
regular  class  work  in  the  public  school,  I  have  planned  that  at  least  twice  a 
year  a  short  course,  with  its  lectures  by  men  and  women  who  are  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  departments-  of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  be 
given.  It  affords  opportunity  for  an  awakening  of  interest  among  all  citizens 
and  gives  to  the  applicants  for  citizenship  the  special  instruction  needed. 

Most  sincerely, 

Irene  F.  Hickey, 

Educational  Assistant. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Director  of  Citizenship. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Naturalization  Service, 
Oklahoma,  Okla.,  September  16,  1919. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalisation  Examiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mb.  Bevington  :  1.  I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  telling  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion day  ceremony  which  we  gave  September  13,  1919. 

2.  As  mentioned  25  foreign-born  men  became  American  citizens,  9  had  well- 
earned  the  privilege  for  they  were  discharged  soldiers,  and  had  served  from  1 
to  3  years  in  the  Army.    Most  of  the  9  were  overseas  veterans. 

3.  Judge  Clark  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Ramsey  pronounced  them  the  best  class  that 
had  passed  citizenship  examinations.  I  believe  truly  that  they  were  well  in- 
formed and  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  being  earnest  and  splendid  in 
their  understanding  of  American  ideals. 

4.  A  fitting  ceremony  was  given  at  the  time  of  their  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,'  one  which  impressed  them  with  the  Importance  and  the  privilege  of 
becoming  an  American  citizen. 

Most  sincerely,  Irene  F.  Hickey, 

Educational  Assistant. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Director  of  Citizenship. 

M.  R.  Bevington. 


[Naturalization  ceremony,  Sept.  13,  1919,  Oklahoma,  Okla.] 
25  FOEEIGN-UOBN  PERSONS  WELCOMED  AS  NEW  CITIZENS  OF  UNITED   STATES. 

With  an  impressive  ceremony  designed  to  make  the  candidates  feel  the  im- 
portance and  privilege  of  becoming  American  citizens  .25  men,  who  have  success- 
fully passed  the  required  citizenship  test,  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  district 
court  room  of  Judge  George  W.  Clark  foreswore  allegiance  to  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  their  respective  countries  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

Before  the  oaths  of  citizenship  were  administered.  Judge  Clark  addressed  the 
candidates,  declaring  that  the  class  yesterday  was  by  far  the  largest,  most 
representative,  and  most  talented  ever  assembled  In  Oklahoma. 
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Nine  former  soldiers. — Nine  of  the  men  had  well-earned  their  citizenship,  hav- 
ing spent  from  one  to  three  years  in  the  Army  in  the  late  war,  most  of  the 
nine  were  overseas  veterans  and  one,  Spencer  Copestakes,  a  Londoner,  was 
gassed  and  severely  wounded  in  action  with  the  Eighty-ninth  Division.  All  of 
the  other  candidates  presented  a  good  war  record,  having  purchased  Liberty 
bonds,  donated  to  the  Bed  Cross,  and  served  in  various  capacities  while  caring 
for  their  families  and  dependents. 

A  large  American  flag  borne  by  John  Herbert  and  Harold  Parker,  boy  scouts, 
was  held  in  front  of  the  judge's  bench  which  E.  0.  Webb  of  the  Army  recruit- 
ing station  and  S.  D.  Norrie  of  the  Navy  recruiting  station,  in  full  uniform, 
stood  at  attention  during  the  entire  proceedings,  standing  at  salute  during  the 
singing  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  With  Col. 
Reuben  Smith,  Lieut.  Commander  F.  B.  Melendy,  Adj.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Barrett, 
also  standing  at  salute,  and  the  large  number  of  former  service  men  present 
noticeable  by  their  perfect  position  of  attention  during  the  singing  of  the  na- 
tional air,  a  decided  military  aspect  pervaded  the  entire  program. 

Enterprise  commended. — Irene  P.  Hickey,  of  the  Federal  Naturalization  Bu- 
reau, arranged  the  program,  which  was  declared  by  all  of  the  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  city  officials,  and  Army  and  Navy  repre.sentatives  to  have  been  the 
most  impressive  one  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Bates  opened  the  meeting  with  invocation.  Judge  Clark 
spoke  to  the  candidates  upon  the  privilege  of  being  an  American  citizen,  thanked 
both  the  soldiers  and  civilians  for  the  good  work  they  have  done  in  the  war, 
and  for  having  proved  themselves  well  worthy  to  become  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try and  commended  them  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  aggressiveness  which 
brought  them  from  their  troubled  homes  in  Europe  to  our  land  of  greater  op- 
portunities. 

New  citizens  welcomed. — Following  Clark's  address  a  large  silk  flag  was 
taken  into  the  court  room  and  stood  beneath  the  bench.  Cliff  Myers,  court 
clerk,  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  after  which 
C.  R.  Ramsey,  of  St.  Louis,  Federal  examiner  for  this  district,  welcomed  the  new 
citizens  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government.  Coul.  Reuben  Smith  gave  a  short 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Army,  followed  by  Lieut.  Commander  F.  B.  Melendy, 
of  the  Navy.  Howard  B.  Hopps,  representing  the  American  Legion,  spoke  of 
the  100  per  cent  Americanism  fostered  by  the  legion  and  welcomed  the  new 
citizens  with  the  invitation  to  them  to  join  in  the  legion's  fight  for'  a  better 
America.  Mayor  J.  C.  Walton  gave  a  welcome  from  the  city  and  Adj.  Gen. 
Charles  F.  Barrett  for  the  State,  followed  by  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Mr.  Bates  closed  the  meeting  with  a  benediction. 

Following  are  the  countries,  and  the  citizens  of  the  respective  countries,  who 
yesterday  became  American  citizens : 

England — John  W.  Upsher,  George  Forsythe,  Patrick  J.  McGuire,  John  Frank 
Bell,  and  Spencer  Copestake. 

Italy — Antonio  Fillippin,  John  Batta  Tombolato,  and  Ceechin  Gaetono. 

Greece — Kanstantinous  A.  Magafas,  Nicholas  Andrecopulos,  Thesfines  N. 
Chugas,  Christos  P.  Apostolopoulos,  and  Charles  Metres. 

Russia — Joseph  Fa  gin,  Meer  Gerwitz,  Joseph  S.  Berman,  and  Simon  Sollo- 
Way. 

Mexico — Louis  Franco. 

Denmark — Christian  J.  Reitzel. 

Sweden-  -Otto  Bergstrom,  Hualmar  Bergstrom,  and  Oscar  Carlson. 

Austria — Phillip  Kossack,  Julius  Slavik,  and  Henry  Nekuopll. 


LIKE    LEAGUE MANY    NATIONS     SEEN    AT    NATUKAUZATION     MEETING. 

An  unitiated  visitor  at  the  courthouse  Saturday  would  easily  have  sup- 
posed the  Republicans  had  at  last  "  thrown  in  the  sponge  "  and  that  the  league 
of  all  nations  was  an  established  fact. 

For  to  the  courthouse  flocked  men  of  all  nations  to  take  their  final  tests  for 
citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

In  District  Judge  G.  W.  Clark's  court  room,  where  testimony  was  taken,  there 
were  three  Austrians,  four  Swedes,  five  Russians,  two  Bohemians,  six  Greeks, 
two  Englishmen,  one  Canadian,  two  Scotchmen,  one  Dane,  three  Italians,  one 
Mexican,  one  Syrian,  two  Irishmen,  and  one  German. 
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United  States  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Natubalization  Service, 
Oklahoma,  OUla.,  October  8,  1919. 
Director  of  Citizenship  : 

Upon  my  return  from  Arkansas  I  received  your  two  kind  letters  of  Septem- 
ber 24  and  30. 

I  find  upon  my  return  to  Oklahoma  that  we  may  hope  for  even  greater 
cooperation  than  for  which  I  had  hoped.  The  State  board  of  education,  through 
Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson,  are  to  cooperate  with  the  State  council  of  defense,  and 
are  this  week  appointing  a  director  for  each  of  the  school  districts  of  the  State. 
From  Mr.  Wilson  I  received  promise  Monday  that  teachers  of  citizenship 
classes,  who  volunteer  their  services,  shall  receive  credit  from  the  State  board 
of  one  unit  for  each  three  months  of  work  done.  This  will  be  accepted  by  the 
State  normals,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  State  University. 

In  my  letter  of  September  18  I  spoke  of  my  desiring  the  school  officials  to 
allow  credits  for  work  done  by  volunteer  teachers  of  night-school  classes  In 
English  and  citizenship.  I  have  been  advised  by  superintendents  that  if  credits 
were  given  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  opening  schools  in  those  districts 
in  which  there  were  no  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  night  schools. 

The  giving  of  credits  to  the  poorly-paid  teacher  will  prove  a  blessing.  Many 
of  these  teachers  are  found  to  attend  summer  schools  in  order  to  earn  needed 
units.  In  this  way  they  can  earn  credits  doing  the  regular  months  of  teaching, 
and  can  shorten  their  term  in  schools  of  training. 

October  21  and  22  I  am  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  On  October  22  I  have  been  asked  to  address  them,  and  shall 
do  so,  for  it  gives  me  a  splendid  opportunity  to  tell  them  of  the  work  of  our 
bureau. 

At  the  time  of  the  club  meeting  I  shall  carry  out  your  suggestion  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  and  shall  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  naturalization  forms. 

Irene  F.  Hickey.- 


SUPPORT  OF   THE  DIVISION    OF   CITIZENSHIP   TRAINING  IN   OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  State  Fair,  1918: 

1.  Participated  in  plan  for  Americanization  day  at  State  fair. 

(a)  Date  made  State-wide  holiday  by  governor's  proclamation. 

(&)  All  naturalized  foreigners  in  State  and  all  teachers  especially  invited 
to  attend. 

(c)   Public  ceremony  for  foreigners  admitted  to  citizenship:   (1)    Speeches 
and  program,  (2)  Foreign  Legion  present 
Americanization  committee  for  the  State  of  Oklalioma: 
1.  Division's  representative  made  chairman. 
Legislation: 

1.  Act  passed  March  10,  1919,  by  Oklahoma  State  legislature. 

(a)  Authorizes  and  directs  the  public-school  authorities  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  the  work 
of  Americanizing  the  foreign  born. 

(1)  Whenever  10  residents  over  16  years  of  age  petition  the  school  officials, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  the  instruction. 

(6)  Authorizes  the  creation  of  an  Americanization  commission,  composed 
of  governor  of  State  and  six  members  appointed  by  him. 

(1)  Duty  of  commission  to  see  that  public-school  officials  and  foreign  born 
are  made  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution,  and  to  do  all  things  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  intention. 

2.  Legislation  proposed  to  enable  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to  send  out 
more  workers  over  the  State. 

(o)  To  carry  with  them  a  truck  and  a  machine  with  which  to  provide 
moving  pictures. 

(6)  Plan  to  go  into  colonies  of  the  foreign-born  showing  pictures  and  speak- 
ing to  residents  on  the  need  of  classes  in  English  and  citizenship. 

3.  Act  passed  providing  that  no  language  but  English  shall  be  taught  in 
the  schools  until  after  the  eighth  grade. 

4.  Active  cooperation  secured  of  the  wives  of  the  legislators  In  work  of 
Americaniza*^ion  and  carrying  out  new  laws  passed  by  their  husbands. 
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State  board  of  education: 

1.  Participated  in  bringing  about  cooperation  ol  State  board  of  education 
■with  the  State  council  of  defense. 

2.  Secured  appointment  by  State  board  of  education  of  Americanization  di- 
rector for  each  school  district  of  State. 

3.  Consummated  plan  by  which  teachers  of  citizenship  classes  who  volunteer 
their  services  will  receive  credit  from  State  board  of  education;  one  unit  for 

•each  three  months  of  work  done. 

(ft)  This  will  be  accepted  by  State  normals,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
•College,  and  State  university. 

(6)  Giving  credits  to  volunteer  teachers  has  been  stated  by  school  superin- 
tendents to  be  of  great  help  in  opening  schools  in  those  districts  in  which  there 
lare  no  funds  for  carrying  on  night  schools. 

(c)  The  giving  of  these  credits  for  work  during  the  regular  school  period 
Will  be  a  great  aid  to  poorly  paid  teachers  who  otherwise  would  be  forced  to 
attend  summer  courses. 

4.  State  board  of  education,  at  request  of  division's  representative,  voted 
to  include  Americanization  course  summer  classes  as  a  part  of  the  regiilar 

■curriculum  of  the  State  training  for  teachers,  and  to  use  the  Federal  Citizen- 
ship Textbook  and  Manual,  distributed  by  this  division. 

State  board  of  vocational  training: 

1.  Agreed  to  include  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  in  day  and  night 
schools  established. 

University  of  Oklahoma: 

1.  Teacher  training  classes  in  Americanization  established  at  suggestion  of 
•division's  representative. 

2.  Americanization  included  in  the  lecture  service  department  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

(o)  Lecturers,  provided  for  the  State,  speak  on  citizenship  and  the  need 
for  public-school  classes. 

3.  Cooperates  with  extension  division  of  university,  through  extension  class 
in  soci(yiogy,  in  successfully  carrying  on  classes  for  Mexicans  working  in  rail- 
way camps ;  much  good  accomplished. 

4.  Contributions  upon  Americanization  made  in  the  University  Extension 
Bulletin. 

Agrioultural  and  Mechanical  College  (A.  and  M.  College): 

1.  Teacher  training  classes  in  Americanization  established,  using  Federal  cit- 
izenship textbook  and  manual. 

2.  Promoted  matter  of  community  councils,  which  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  State. 

ia)  Take  the  place  of  the  disbanded  councils  of  defense. 
(6)   Community  workers  and  agents  in  these  communities. 

3.  President  of  college  offered  services  of  all  college  community  workers  in 
'division's  work. 

4.  Farm  congress  at  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
(ft)   Promoted  citizenship  education. 

(6)   Establishment  of  Americanization  at  Farm  Congress. 

(1)  Talks  on  Americanization.  Work  of  Division  of  Citizenship  Train- 
ing i-n  cooperation  with  public  schools  in  establishing  in  English  and 
citizenship  discussed. 

5.  Cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
(a)   Assisted  program  committee  in  preparing  summer  program. 

(6)  Committee  adopted  "Americanization  and  Organization"  as  theme  of 
the  summer  course. 

(c)  Lectures  in  citizenship  given  teachers  and  community  workers  by  divi- 
sion's representative. 

State  normal  schools: 

1.  The  six  State  normals,  situated  at  Alva,  Edmond,  Weatherford,  Ada, 
Durant,  and  Tahlequah,  have  established  teacher-training  classes  in  American- 
ization, and  are  all  cooperating  with  this  division. 

2.  Fifty-one  State  teachers  in  class  In  Americanization  organized  at  sug- 
ge.tion  of  division's  representative. 

(a)  Teacher  pupils  provided  wltli  Federal  Citizenship  Textbook  and  Teach- 
er's Manual  and  other  Division  of  Citizenship  publications  including  natural- 
ization forms  for  class  work. 
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Bureau  of  rmrdng  extension,  Wilburton,  OUa.: 

1.  Decided  that  funds  be  used  for  classes  In  English  and  citizenship  for  the 
foreign  born  in  addition  to  the  mining  extension  work. 

(a)  Twelve  classes  established  in  cooperation  with  Division  of  Citizenship 
Training. 

State  council  of  national  defense: 

1.  President  of  State  council  cooperating  on  a  State  campaign  for: 

(a)  Increase  of  interest  in  American  citizenship. 

<6)  Establishment  of  English  and  citizenship  classes. 

(c)  Consecrating  of  all  Americans  in  the  State  to  America. 

Rural  districts: 

1.  Granges,  farm  women's  clubs,  farmers'  unions,  and  community  clubs 
aroused  to  need  of  citizenship  instruction. 

2.  Organized  work  for  women  in  rural  districts. 

(a)  Prepared  Americanization  program  for  their  year  book. 
(6)   W];ote  articles  for  State  farm  journals  on  Americanization. 

3.  Farm  council  at  State  meeting  pledged  their  cooperation  with  Division 
of  Citizenship  Training  in  establishment  of  citizenship  classes. 

State  Federation  of  Women's  Clutis: 

1.  Active  cooperation  of  federated  clubs  secured. 

(a)  Americanization  department  formed  at  request  of  division's  representa- 
tive. 

(6)  Americanization  committee  continued  work  through  the  summer. 

(c)  Prize  contests  in  Americanization  for  State  clubs  with  gold  ank  silver 
medals  to  members  securing  greatest  results  in  interesting  the  foreign  bom  dnd 
public-school  officials. 

2.  Americanization  keynote  of  all  club  activities  in  Oklahoma. 
Womefn: 

1.  General  appeal  made  to  women  for  help  in  interesting  foreign-born  women 
in  citizenship. 

(a)  Enfranchisement  of  women  in  Oklahoma  makes  this  a  necessity. 
Work  in  Oklahoma  City: 

1.  Tax  levy  which  supplies  funds  for  the  classes  in  English  and  citizenship 
adopted  by  vote  of  citizens. 

(a)  School  board  provided  In  budget  for  the  establishment  of  classes  for 
foreigners. 

2.  Representative  of  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  made  chairman  of  the 
Americanization  committee  of  the  city. 

3.  Municipal  problems  classes  of  the  city  schools  addressed  on  the  subject  of 
Americanization  by  division's  representative. 

4.  Special  program  for  aliens  admitted  to  citizenship  at  hearing  held  Septem- 
ber 13,  1919. 

(a)  Program  and  reception  most  impressive  ever  held  In  city. 

5.  Coui'se  In  citizenship  arranged  for  applicants  for  citizenship  open  to 
others ;  attracted  attention  throughout  the  city. 

6.  Encouraged  public  ceremonies  in  connection  with  naturalization  proceed- 
ings. 

(,o)  Impressed  newly  made  citizens  with  solemnity  of  the  act  and  importance 
■and  privilege  of  citizenship. 

7.  City  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  presidents  of  the  normal 
schools,  A.  and  M.  College,  and  the  State  University,  met  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Addressed  by  division's  representatives  on  the  subject  of  Americanization. 
iGreat  interest  shown  and  promises  of  cooperation  secured. 


OREGON. 

[[Cooperative  "extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,   State  of  Oregon,   Cor- 
valis.     Received  in  Bureau  of  Naturalization  Mar.  21,  1919.] 

Mr.  V.  W.  ToMLiNsoN,  ' 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Deae  Sib  :  I  have  your  very  interesting  letter  of  February  28  in  reply  to  mine 
^f  the  13th  ultimo  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  In 
securing  j:eal  Americanization  of  our  foreign-born  citizens.  It  is  not  only 
possible  for  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  to 
■cooperate  In  this  work  but  it_is  equally  possible  for  us  to  make  It  a  regular 
project  to  conduct  In  every  county  where  we  have  a  resident  representative.    It 
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would  be  a  particular  pleasure  to  assist  all  those  aliens  seeking  citizenship  and 
giving  their  occupation  as  farmers  to  study  civics  and  kindred  subjects  as  well 
as  many  lines  of  agriculture  which  would  render  them  direct  assistance  in  their 
occupation. 

I  hope  the  examiner  of  the  service  who  will  be  in  Corvalis  on  March  24  can 
find  time  and  opportunity  to  call  at  this  office  when  we  can  discuss  the  matter 
to  much  greater  length  than  is  possible  here.    In  the  meantime,  should  oppor- 
tunity present  itself,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  call  on  you  at  your  office  in  Portland. 
Trusting  that  we  may  render  this  very  necessary  and  direct  assistance,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  D.  Cbntee, 
Director  of  Extension. 


United  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

Btjbeau  of  Nattjbalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  August  26, 1919. 
Hon.  B.  W.  Olcott, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  Salem,  Oreg. 
My  Deak  Goveenoe  :  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  issued  which  will 
give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  Its  counties,  and  municipalities, 
together  with  such  other  information  regarding  your  State  as  will  inspire  a  high 
regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of.  those  who  attend 
the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and  training  in  citizenship 
responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared  by  the  State  to 
supplement  the  Federal  Textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  21  communities,  representing  probably  over  100 
classes,  where  native  and  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language 
and  of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  tlje  efficiency  of  these  classes  means 
the  eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 

4.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Textbook  and  its  accompanying 
Manual,  which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Raymond  P.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citieenship. 

State  op  Oeegon, 

ExECtTTivB  Department,   ' 

Salem,  September  S,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citizenship, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deae  Sie:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  26, 
with  Inclosures  relative  to  a  free  textbook  to  the  candidates  for  citizenship. 

I  beg  leave  to  advise  you  that  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  of  state  I  have  for 
several  years  been  issuing  what  is  known  as  the  Oregon  Blue  Book,  which 
covers  all  of  the  phases  set  out  in  your  letter  and  a  number  of  others.  Through 
the  kindly  cooperation  of  Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,  chief  naturalization  examiner, 
with  offices  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  this  Blue  Book  has  been  consistently  used  for 
the  instruction  of  candidates  for  citizenship. 

A  new  Blue  Book  will  be  out  in  the  course  of  the  next  10  days  or  so,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  be  advised  of  its  nature  I  am  asking  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  this  as  soon  as  the  same  Is  available. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  W.  Olcott,  Governor. 
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United  States  Dkpartment  of  Labob, 
Bureau  of  Naturalization, 

Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  29,  1919. 
Hon.  Ben  W.  Olcott, 

Oovernor  of  Oregon,  '■ 

Salem,  Oreg. 
My  Dear  Governor:  1.  Receipt  Is  acknov^ledged  of  your  letter  of  September 
3,  and  also  of  the  copy  of  the  Oregon  Blue  Book  for  1919-20,  compiled  by  you 
while  secretary  of  state. 

2.  This  book  has  been  an  excellent  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  Oregon  in  the 
Americanization  classes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Textbook  furnished 
free  by  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  to  candidates  for  citizenship  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  it  to 
other  States  as  a  guide  to  the  organization  of  the  State  and  local  subdivisions 
of  government,  for  distribution  to  such  candidates.  It  is  hoped  that  each  State 
will  provide  something  along  this  line  for  use  in  the  public-school  classes  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training.  Public-school 
officials  in  Oregon  have  heartily  cooperated. 

3.  Your  whole-hearted  support  of  this  division  has  been  much  appreciated  and 
I  trust  Americanization  work  will  continue  to  have  your  approval  and  aid. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


Bat  City  Public  Schools, 

Bay  City,  Oreg.,  October  7,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  Wauhington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  valued  communication  in  re  to  the  request  of  B.  J.'  Simpson 
and  the  training  of  candidates  for  citizenship  was  forwarded  to  me  during 
summer  vacation,  and  has  come  up  for  attention  with  the  opening  of  school 
the  first  week  in  October. 

Mr.  Simpson  Jias  not  called  for  books  nor  inquired  further  regarding  the 
work.  However,  the  school  board  and  city  council  will  probably  cooperate  with 
the  local  instructors  in  organizing  such  a  class. 

Am  holding  the  requisition  blank  until  I  can  more  accurately  estimate  the 
correct  amount  of  supplies  needed.  Could  at  present  make  use  of  invitation 
posters  and  invitation  letters. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  work  pushed.    I  have  had  five  years  experience 
along  similar  lines  in  the  Portland  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  H.  Wyman. 

[Excerpt  from  report  of  Naturalization  Examiner  V.  W.  Tomlinson,  Portland,  Oreg.] 

There  has  been  a  good  night  school  in  Astoria  during  the  past  winter,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  school  have  become  very  apparent  in  the  court  room  there. 
These  petitioners  who  have  been  in  attendance  usually  pass  a  good  examination, 
and  those  who  have  not  attended  fail  to  get  through.  The  fact  that  gqod 
examinations  are  being  passed  by  those  petitioners  who  have  attended  school 
has  led  the  court  to  insist  on  a  higher  qualification  than  heretofore.  It  has 
almost  come  to  a  condition  in  that  court  where  a  man  must  go  to  school  or  seek 
the  assistance  of  teaching  or  he  will  not  get  his  citizenship  papers.  Some 
petitioners,  of  course,  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  occasionally  one  who 
is  not  but  is  unusually  apt,  qualify  without  the  assistance  of  the  night  school. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Judge  Eakin  announced  several  times  from  the  bench  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  anyone  who  could  not  read  the  English  language  to  attempt  to  secure 
citizenship  in  his  court,  adding,  "  and  you  must  not  only  read,  but  you  must  be 
able  to  read  understandingly,  so  that  you  know  and  understand  the  matter 
read."  The  remark  was  based  upon  the  action  of  the  examiner  in  handing  to 
numerous  petitioners  a  ballot  of  the  kind  used  at  the  election  in  Oregon  on  June 
3  last,  at  which  time  several  proposed  laws  (reconstruction  n;ieasures)   were 
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submitted  directly  to  the  people  of  the  State  under  referendum  provisions,  for 
adoption  or  rejection.  The  petitioner  was  asked  to  read  the  matter  on  the 
ballot  pertaining  to  some  measure.  If  he  could  read  it,  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  reading,  if  the  examiner  did  not,  the  court  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  matter  read ;  the  result  of  a  negative  or  affirmative  majority  vote  thereon. 
The  court  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  petitioners  which  way  they  would  vote 
on  the  measure  read,  and  when  they  had  indicated  what  way  they  felt  their 
respective  ballots  would  have  been  cast  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  vote 
at  that  time,  the  court  sought  their  reason  for  such  position,  to  see  if  they  really 
understood  the  measure  or  comprehended  the  meaning  of  its  terms,  admonishing 
each  petitioner  that  a  vote  cast  without  understandingi  the  measure  voted  for 
'  was  poor  citizenship,  and  if  persisted  in  permanently  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  was  a  danger  and  menace  to  the  Government.  At  the  next  hearing  the 
order  requiring  the  attendance  of  petitioners'  wives  will  be  in  effect.  The 
requirement  will  be  that  the  wife  take  and  sign  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  open 
court  with  her  husband  if  she  be  willing  so  to  do,  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
Portland  Circuit  Court  for  the  last  few  months. 


In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the  county  of  Baker  in  the  matter  of 
final    hearings   on   petitions   for    naturalization. 

It  appearing  to  the  court  that  before  an  applicant  for  citizenship  can  under- 
standingly  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  this  State  a  general  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  those  instruments  is 
essential ;  and  it  appearing  that  no  person  can  intelligently  be  well  disposed 
and  attached  to  our  Governntei^t  without  knowledge  of  its  character  and  func- 
tions as  a  government  by  law  and  its  duties,  alms,  and  purposes  as  a  democracy ; 
and  it  appearing  essential  to  good  citizenship  that  the  individual  should  have 
full  appreciation  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  benefits  acquired,  the  trust 
assumed,  and  the  corresponding  duties  and  obUgations  accepted  by  becoming  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  to  that  end  the  citizen  should  realize 
what  American  ideals  are,  what  Americanism  is,  and  what  it  means  to  become 
an  American,  and  that  he  should,  as  far  as  reasonably  possible,  fairly  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  our  Government  is  founded  and  the  methods 
whereby  those  principles  are  sustained  and  the  laws  thereunder  enacted  and 
carried  into  effect ; 

And  it  further  appearing  that  many  who  would  become  useful  citizens  and  in 
all  things  worthy  have  been  hampered  and  delayed  by  reason  of  not  being 
familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  that  such  persons 
may  need  assistance  in  acquiring  the  aforementioned  essential  knowledge,  and 
that  to  that  end  and  to  aid  and  assist  such  persons  therein  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  through  act  of  Congress,  May  9,  1918,  appropriated  funds 
for  the  publication  of  a  textbook  on  citizenship,  for  free  use  of  those  who  desire 
to  so  qualify,  and  that  such  textbook  has  been  published,  and  that  copies  thereof 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  county  school  superintendent  of  Baker  County, 
Oreg.,  ready  for  distribution  to  candidates  for  citizenship ;  and  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  and  also  said  superintendent  are  willing  to  assist  such 
applicants  free  of  charge ; 

And  it  further  appearing  that  when  married  men  become  citizens  their  wives 
became  so  also  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  that  it  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  when  a  married  man  becomes  a  citizen  his  wife  should  also  be 
qualified  for  the  like  duties  of  citizenship;  it  is  therefore 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  of  this  court  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  inform 
each  applicant  upon  the  filing  of  the  declaration  or  petition  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned facts  and  requirements,  and  to  hand  such  applicant  a  copy  of  this  order 
with  directions  to  become  familiar  therewith,  and -that  such  applicant  may 
apply  to  said  county  school  superintendent  for  a  copy  of  said  textbook  and  for 
suggestions  and  directions  as  to  method  of  study,  and  as  to  the  teacher  from 
whom  assistance  may  be  had ; 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  each  applicant  who  is  a  married  man  is  hereby 
directed  to  inform  his  wife  of  the  foregoing  provisions  and  to  qualify  with 
him  for  such  citizenship,  and  that,  unless  for  sufficient  cause  shown  to  the 
court  it  is  otherwise  ordered,  the  wife  of  each  married  man  shall  attend  court 
with  her  husband  at  the  time  of  the  final  hearing  upon  his  petition  for  ad- 
mission to  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

Done  in  open  court  this  27th  day  of  May,  1919. 

GusTAv  Andeeson,  Judge. 
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Headqitaktees  of  the  Loyal  LecSon  of  Loggeks  and  Lumbeemen, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  12,  1919. 

COMMISSIONEB  01'   NaTXTEALIZATION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sie:  The  above  organization  is  made  up  of  employers  and  employees 
in  the  lumber  industry.  For  your  information,  we  are  inclosing  herewith, 
a  copy  of  our  by-laws,  and  wish  to  call  attention  to  section  1  of  article  2,  by 
which  you  will  note  that  if  a  man  is  eligible  for  citizenship,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  become  such,-  or  legally  declare  his  intention  to  do  so,  before  he  can 
become  a  member  of  this  organization. 

While  this  is  somewhat  an  advanced  step,  we  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
sound.  It  is  our  desire  to  assist  all  aliens  who  take  out  first  papers  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  final  naturalization,  and  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  to 
ascertain  if  you  can  not  furnish  us  with  suitable  literature  to  distribute  for 
that  purpose. 

We  have  about  450  locals  already  organized  and  each  one  of  these  locals 
could  use  a  small  quantity  of  literature.  We  will  either  send  you  the  names 
and  you  can  forward  printed  matter,  or  you  can  forward  the  literature  to 
us  and  we  will  distribute  it. 

We  will  be  pleased,  indeed,  if  you  will  advise  us  whether  or  not  you  are 
in  position  to  help  us  on  this  proposition. 

Very  truly,  yours,  P.  L.  Abbet, 

Secretary-Manager, 
Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumtermen. 


United  States  Depaetment  of  Laboe, 
Btjeeau  of  Nattjealization,  Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  October  3,  1919. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Abbey,  Secretary-Manager.-' 

The  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  Portland,  Oreg. 

iSly  Deak  Sie:    1.  Your  letter  of  July  12  was  received  in  this  office  on  July 

17.    Just  prior  to  that  time  the  entire  working  force  was  demoralized  by  the 

enforced  separation  of  over  80  of  its  members,  due  to  lack  of  appropriation 

for  this  fiscal  year.    As  a  consequence  of  this,  your  letter  has  juat  been  reached. 

2.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  learn  of  the  organization  of  the  450  locals, 
representing  those  connected  with  the  logging  and  lumbering  industry  of  the 
Northwest.  For  some  time  the  problem  of  providing  educational  facilities  for 
those  who  are  in  these  isolated  places  of  occupation  has  been  considered  by 
me  in  conjunction  with  the  authority  to  promote  the  facilities  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  education  of  adult  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for  citizenship. 
Your  letter  seems  to  open  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  education 
and  training  in  citizenship,  as  well  as  their  general  education  through  the 
medium  of  these  local  organizations  to  which  you  refer. 

3.  I  am  sending  you  a  card  which  has  been  greatly  used  in  industrial  con- 
cerns to  ascertain  the  citizenship  status  of  their  foreign  employees.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  card  this  division  supplies  all  of  the  necessary  naturalization  forms 
to  enable  the  foreigners  to  complete  their  steps  toward  naturalization.  A  copy 
each  of  these  forms  is  also  inclosed. 

4.  In  conjunction  with  the  public  schools  the  Government  is  presenting  a 
certificate  of'  graduation  to  those  who  are,  candidates  for  citizenship.  A  copy 
of  this  is  being  sent  to  you  under  separate  cover.  A  certificate  of  proficiency 
will  also  be  presented  to  those  who  have  not  advanced  on  the  road  to  citizenship 
as  far  as  the  petitioner  stage.  This  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  it 
is  off  the  press.  In  addition  to  this  the  accompanying  copies  of  the  citizen- 
ship textbook  and  manual  are  furnished  free  of  charge,  to  all  of  the  foreigners 
who  attend  the  public  schools  and  are  candidates  for  citizenship. 

I  5.  In  Isolated  places  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  public-school  teachers,  often 
women,  to  go  into  the  logging  camps  and  places  where  the  lumber  Industry  is 
carried  on.  I  have  been  informed  that  this  is  impracticable  because  of  the  lack 
of  facilities  and  accommodations.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be  wholly 
practicable  to  select  some  man  who  Is  employed  in  the  position  of  foreman, 
superintendent,  or  in  some  other  capacity,  who  will  be  found  sufiiciently  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  instruction  of  those  needing  it,  especially  if  he  should  use 
the  textbook  and  the  accompanying  manual.  The  manual  gives  quite  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of 
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practical  assistance.  It  is  not,  however,  a  wholly  perfected  course  of  Instruc- 
tion either  for  the  teacher  or  the  student.  It  is  being  revised  and  a  more 
complete  edition  will  come  from  the  press  later. 

6.  With  these  helps  I  believe  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
Loggers  and  Lumbermen  to  carry  the  message  of  America  in  a  most  practical 
way  to  the  workers  in  this  undertaking.  I  know  of  no  others  who  stand  in 
greater  need  of  this  assistance,  and_  trust  that  notwithstanding  the  delay  in 
responding  to  your  letter,  we  may  join  our  forces  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Cmst, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

Portland,  Oeeg.,  October  10,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  good  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  advis- 
ing of  your  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  Americanization  program. 

We  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  which  has  a  circulation  at  the  present  time  of 
about  12,000.  We  will  devote  a  column  or  two  to  the  subject  in  this  paper; 
also  provide  all  locals  with  the  necessary  information. 

Please  advise  if  you  have  the  authority  to  send  literature  direct  to  those 
interested,  provided  we  furnish  you  their  names.  In  other  words,  we  want  to 
advise  that  we  will  send  the  necessary  information  blanks  and  other  literature 
to  all  who  are  interested.  If  possible,  we  would  like  to  turn  these  names  over 
to  you,  so  that  your  department  could  mail  them  direct. 

If  this  can  be  don^,  we  will  first  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  all  the  secretaries 
of  our  locals,  so  that  one  complete  set  of  literature  can  be  sent  to  each  of  them. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  L.  Abbet, 
Secretary-Manager  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumhermen. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Natueaxization  Service, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  Octoher  17,  1919. 
Mr.    P.   L.   Abbey,   Secretary-Manager, 

The  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Dear  Mr.  Abbey  :  1.  Your  letter  of  October  10,  concerning  the  Americaniza- 
tion program  which  you  desire  inaugurated  by  your  organization,  has  just 
been  received. 

2.  The  monthly  bulletin,  which  you  state  has  a  circulation  at  the  present 
time  of  about  12,000,  will  be  an  excellent  means  of  placing  before  your  mem- 
bership generally,  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  will  aid  the  foreign-born  members  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  in  se- 
curing their  naturalization  papers. 

3.  If  you  desire  suggestive  matter  to  fill  a  column  or  two,  which  you  In- 
dicate may  be  devoted  to  the  subject  and  will  so  inform  me,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  prepare  it. 

4.  If  you  will  furnish  the  division  with  a  list  of  all  the  secretaries  of  your 
locals,  with  the  particular  number  or  name  by  which  each  local  may  be 
known,  and  their  addresses,  they  will  be  corresponded  with  directly,  and  the 
full  Americanization  plan  of  the  Federal  Government  made  'clear. 

5.  I  shall  also  be  pleased  to  inclose  the  correspondence  from  the  division  to 
your  secretaries  a  communication  from  you  to  them,  urging  their  full-hearted 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  in  this  joint  work,  which  is  so  vital, 
not  only  to  the  success  of  your  body,  but  to  the  perpetuation  of  those  principles 
for  which  our  armed  forces  have  just  finished  the  great  World  War. 

6.  The  Government  is  aware  of  the  most  excellent  manner  in  which  your 
organization  has  supported  it  during  the  war,  and  it  feels  assured  that  your 
full  aid  and  cooperation  in  this  Americanization  activity  will  result  in  elim- 
inating the  unrest  which  might  otherwise  exist. 
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7.  I  will  be  much  interested  in  receiving  the  information  from  you  which 
will  enable  me  to  put  in  motion  the  definite  plan  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  your  organization  and  the  Federal  Government  both  desire. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Ceist, 
Director  of  Citinenship. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCEANTON    PXJBLIC    SCHOOLS, 

,.     „  ^  ^  Scranton,  Pa.,  July  26,  1918. 

Mr.  RiCHAKD  K.  Oampbeix, 

Commissioner  of  NaturaUzation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkae  Sm:  Anent  your  letter  of  July  19,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  are  making 
in  this  city  a  survey  of  all  non-English-speaking  people  above  the  age  of  16. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Teacher's  Manual  you  refer 
to  in  your  letter,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  your  Student's  Textbook  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  seeking  citizenship  papers. 

By  means  of  our  survey  we  will  be  in  a  position  next  year  to  do  individual 
work  with  our  non-English-speaking  people  above  the  age  indicated. 
Very  sincerely, 

S.  E.  Webee,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ScEANTON,  Pa.,  September  4,  1918. 
To  all  non-English-speaking  people  in  Scranton: 

Since  Columbus  discovered  America  our  land  has  been  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed  have  come  here  because  of  the 
larger  freedom  they  have  hoped  to  enjoy. 

These  came  from  many  lands,  speaking  many  languages.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  more  than  1,000,000  people  passed  through  Ellis  Island  each 
year.  To-day  almost  60  out  of  every  100  men  working  in  the  iron  and  steel 
foundries  are  foreign  born.  An  equally  large  proportion  Is  engaged  in  the 
mining  of  coal.  Many  of  our  manufacturing  plants  have  the  foreign  born 
in  still  larger  numbers. 

The  urgent  need  for  all  these  to  know  and  to  speak  one  language  was  not 
generally  felt  until  all  men  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  were  drafted  for 
war  service.  It  was  found  that  among  these  1,243,801  alien  males  were  regis- 
tered, 422,892  of  these  aliens,  or  almost  half  a  million  men,  had  no  ready  use 
of  the  common  language  of  the  country — ^English.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
larger  draft,  including  all  males  between  the,  ages  of  18  and  45,  will  present 
still  more  startling  figures. 

When  these  aliens  get  to  the  military  camp  most  of  them  can  not  under- 
stand the  military  orders  given  them.  In  the  event  they  are  separated  from 
those  of  the  same  nationality — ^whlch  is  frequently  the  case — they  find  them- 
selves without  the  means  of  companionship.  They  are  all  anxious  to  become 
first-class  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  their  adopted  country,  but  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  a  most  serious  handicap  to  them.  Pro- 
motion in  rank  also  depends  upon  their  mastery  of  the  language. 

All  men  in  the  first  and  second  drafts  need  to  know  English,  and  to  know 
it  speedily,  to  get  along  well  in  the  Army.  It  is  their  patriotic  duty.  At 
present  the  Government  is  compelled  to  teach  aliens  in  the  various  canton- 
ments at  the  close  of  the  day's  drill. 

Why  wait  until  you  are  called  for  service  in  an  Army  camp,  when  you  can 
learn  English  in  a  night  school  in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  Scranton? 

These  schools  open  the  early  part  of  October,  or  possibly  earlier. , 

Those  who  are  not  called  for  service  in  the  Army  need  to  know  the  Ameri- 
can language  in  order  to  share  the  advantages  offered  in  all  lines  of  work. 
The  aims  and  Ideals  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated without  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  Scranton  public  night  schools  are  open  to- all  who  care  to  take  advantage 
of  them.    They  are  supported  by  public  taxation  and  are  without  exception 
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the  property  of  all  classes-  of  people  in  our  midst.    To  take  advantage  of  them 
is  to  take  advantage  of  what  an  institution  belonging  to  you  has  to  offer. 

S.  E  .Webee,  Superintendent  of  ScJiools. 


ScEANTON,  Pa.,  8epteml)er  11,  1918. 
RiCHAED  K.  Campbell, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Mt  Deab  Me.  Campbell  :  This  year  vre  are  making  an  exceptional  drive  in  the 
city  of  Scranton  to  get  the  foreigner  into  the  night  schools.    We  have  com- 
menced already  to  organize  all  the  city's  activities  that  have  any  bearing  toward 
this  problem  of  educating  the  foreigner. 

Your  examiner;  Mr.  Gordon,  was  in  town  to-day  and  told  us  of  the  depart- 
ment's plan  of  furnishing  text-books  to  those  registering  in  the  citizenship 
classes.    Permit  me  to  commend  this  movement.    It  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  drive,  of  course,  takes  in  the  public  press,  but  the  press  at  this  time, 
being  a  very  busy  institution,  is  prone  to  be  lax  in  giving  this  project  the  neces- 
sary space,  unless  it  is  furnished  with  already  prepared  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
bearing  on  this  problem.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  department  would  be 
just  the  one  to  help  us  out  In  this  matter. 

May  I  ask  for  all  the  available  matter  you  have  that  can  be  used  by  the  press 
in  this  campaign.  » 

Sincerely,  yours,  Thomas  Fbancis, 

Director  of  Evening  ScJiools. 

P.  S. — I  am  anxious  to  get  this  started  this  week,  if  possible. 


United  States  Depaktment  oe  Laboe, 

Natubauzation  Seevice, 
PhiladelpMa,  Pa.  September  27,  1918. 
Chief  Examinee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Supplementing  my  report  on  mimeographed  form  regarding  educational  work 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following : 

On  the  24th  instant  I  called  upon  Prof.  S.  E.  Weber,  city  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Scranton,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  his  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  the  education  of  the  foreign  population 
of  Scranton,  he  having  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  year  1917-18. 
I  found  that  Prof.  Weber  had  already  commenced  to  prepare  for  the  evening 
classes  for  the  ensuing  year  in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  He  informed  me  that 
a  house-to-house  canvas  had  been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  number 
of  non-English-speaking  foreigners  in  Scranton  and  that  the  result  of  such  can- 
vas had  been  carded  and  classified  so  as  to  enable  representatives  of  the  city 
schools  to  visit  each  alien  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  attending  night  schools  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  better  citizenship. 

Prof.  Weber  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  letters  to  all  draft  boards  in  the 
city  of  Scranton  requesting  their  assistance  in  having  foreign-born  draftees 
attend  night  schools  so  that  when  called  for  service  they  would  be  better  pre- 
pared for  their  duties  as  soldiers.  There  has  been  prepared  each  week  by  Prof.. 
Weber  or  Mr.  Thomas  Francis,  the  night  superintendent  of  schools,  an  editorial 
which  has  been  printed  in  all  foreign  papers  in  the  city  of  Scranton  in  further- 
ance of  obtaining  attendance  at  night  schools.  Large  posters  have  been  printed 
calling  attention  to  the  opening  of  night  schools  and  the  necessity  of  attedance- 
thereon  and  will  be  placed  in  every  manufacturing  plant  and  in  all  the  coal 
mines  in  and  around  Scranton,  and  the  employers  of  alien  labor  have  agreed  to 
hold  noon-day  meetings  in  the  plants  and  mines  at  which  speakers  will  impress 
upon  the  alien  the  necesssity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  education 
in  English  and  civics  ofEered  by  the  city  of  Scranton. 

Prof.  Weber  stated  that  in  order  to  reach  the  foreign  women  of  Scranton  they 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  kindergarten  with  their  children,  and  an  hour  of 
instruction  has  been  given  in  each  of  the  kindergartens  to  the  foreign-born 
women  coming  in  response  to  the  invitation. 

He  was  to  have  the  four-minute  speakers  in  the  moving-picture  houses  in 
Scranton  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  night  schools  would  open  October  1,  and 
he  adopted  my  suggestion  that  an  announcement  be  made  on  the  screens  by 
slides   and  was  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  owners  of  the  moving-picture 
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houses.  Prof.  Weber  informed  me  that  the  school  board  had  appropriated  $16,000 
for  night  schools,  but  if  that  sum  was  not  sufBclent  he  would  secure  as  much 
more  as  was  needed.  The  Text-Book  and  Teacher's  Manual  were  shown  to  Mr. 
Weber  and  he  was  advised  that  at  such  time  as  he  would  make  a  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  the  number  of  aliens  in  attendance  upon  the  night 
schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  their  instruction  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  text-books  and  teacher's  manuals  would  be  supplied  him. 

Every  efCort  is  being  made  by  the  Scranton  school  authorities  to  make  the 
educational  work  a  complete  success,  and  Prof.  Weber,  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  Thomas  Francis,  the  night-school  superintendent,  are  both  greatly 
Interested.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  bureau  desires  as  to 
their  cooperation  with  it  will  be  given. 


Respectfully  referred  to  the  bureau. 


John  O.  F.  Gordon. 
Henet  B.  Hazard. 

Scranton  Public  Schools,  ■ 
Scranton,  Pa.,  September  27,  1918. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  United  States 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  public  night  schools  in  Scranton  will  open  Monday  evening, 
October  7.  We  have  gotten  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  different  agencies  in 
Scranton  centered  upon  getting  the  non-English-speaking  men  in  the  evening 
classes  and  the  non-English-speaking  women  in  the  afternoon  classes  organized 
in  connection  with  our  kindergartens. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if  you  will  send  us  again  the  cards  of  those  who 
are  seeking  naturalization  papers  in  order  that  we  may  look  them  up  before 
the  opening  of  the  night  school  or  early  in  the  term. 

We  should  have  about  24  citizenship  textbooks  to  put  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  of  a  foreign  class. 
Very  sincerely, 

S.  E.  Webek,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Scranton  Public  Schools, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  October  18,  1918. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  United  States 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  have  prepared  an  engraved  cer- 
tificate to  be  awarded  to  candidates  for  naturalization  who  satisfy  the  requirer 
ments.  I  would  like  to  have  about  a  dozen  of  these  certificates  in  order  to  dis- 
play them  to  the  men  in  our  public  night  school  classes.  I  think  the  idea  a 
most  excellent  one.  .  ,    , 

We  have  just  completed  a  census  of  non-English-speaking  people  beyond  the 
age  of  16,  who  reside  in  this  city.  "Our  night-school  teachers  and  representa- 
tives of  various  societies  in  this  city  are  making  personal  canvasses  to  those 
who  should  be  interested  in  our  evening  or  afternoon  classes  for  non-English- 
speaking  people.  „.      ^         .  ^.       .0  4. 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  revive  your  practice  of  two 
years  ago  of  sending  the  cards  to  us  of  those  who  are  applying  for  naturaliza- 
tion papers  and  also  of  writing  them  personal  notices  instructing  them  to  go  to 
the  public  night  schools  for  instruction  in  preparation  for  securing  citizenship 

papers. 
May  I  hear  from  you  at  an  early"  date? 

Vcrv  siDC6rGlv» 

S.  E.  Wbbee,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Scranton  Public  Schools, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  October  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbell, 

CommAssioner  of  NaturaUzaiwn,  ^    ■,..     ^       n   ^ 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 
My  Dbab  Mr.  Campbell:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  survey  Mr. 
Francis,  ^pervisor  of  grade  evening  schools,  and  his  assistants  have  just  com- 
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pleted,  dealing  with  the  non-English-speaking  people  In  the  city  of  Scranton 
above  the  age  of  16  years.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  find  this  survey  In- 
teresting.   It  has  many  illuminating  points  In  It. 

At  present,  Mr.  Griffiths,  assistant  supervisor  of  grade  evening  schools,  is 
making  duplicate  copies  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  persons  who  are 
employed  in  the  several  industries,  with  a  view  to  giving  one  copy  to  the 
employer,  and  asking  his  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  get  these  foreigners  into 
our  night  schools. 

The  personal  work  that  has  been  done  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  our 
night  schools  will  In  all  likelihood  have  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  ban  is 
lifted  by  the  State  health  authorities.  The  data  we  have  on  hand  furnishes 
very  definite  material  for  attacking  the  problem  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner 
in  our  midst  most  effectively. 
Very  sincerely, 

S.  E.  Weber,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SCEA.NTON,  Pa.,  October  16,  1918. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Webek: 

I  herewith  submit  a  report  on  the  survey  of  non-English-speaking  people 
over  16  years  of  age  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 

The  data  for  this  survey  were  collected  by  the- bureau  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Scranton  during  the  summer  of  1918.  Cards  similar  to  the 
following  were  used: 

SUBVBT   or   NON-ENGEISH-SPEAKING   PEOPLE  OVEK   16    TEAES   OF   AGE. 


Name 

Age , Sex 

Address , 

Present  employer Place  of  employment- 
Nationality Where  born 

How  long  in  United  States or  native 

Naturalized First  papers 

Speaks  English Speaks  what  language 

Reads  or  writes  what  languages 

Property  owner Lessee 

Contemplates  return  to  old  country  after  war 

Remarks : 


Would  you  attend  evening  school  If  one  is  established  in  your  district? 

These  cards  were  then  tabulated  and  classified  according  to  the  different 
items  required  In  the  survey. 

The  information  available  from  this  survey  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  school  district  of  this  city  in  planning  Its  campaign  for  educating  the  for- 
eigners and  making  them  citizens. 

The  total  of  non-English-speaking  residents  of  Scranton  is  as  follows: 
Males,  2,260;  females,  1,743;  total,  4,003. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  an  excess  of  males.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
In  most  foreign  sections  of  the  city  there  is  an  excess  of  unmarried  males.  The 
custom  prevalent  among  the  males — ^unmarried  foreigners — Is  to  seek  some 
place  where  they  may  procure  lodging  and  the  services  of  some  one  to  cook 
their  meals.  They  buy  their  own  food  and  pay  the  boarding-house  keeper  a 
small  sum  to  prepare  it.  Because  of  this  practice,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in 
one  house  with  six  rooms  six  or  seven  lodgers  together  with  the  owner  and 
his  family.  This  practice,  I  think,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  ignorance 
of  American  ideals  of  living.  This  practice  of  living  cheaply  at  the  expense 
of  health  and  sanitation  should  be  discussed  in  the  foreign  classess  with  a  view 
to  having  correct  living  conditions  established  among  these  people. 

A  study  of  distribution  of  non-English-speaking  people  in  Scranton  over  16 
years  of  age,  according  to  nationality,  shows  that  the  Polish  are  in  the  vast 
majority.  The  majority  of  these  Polish  people  have  come  from  Russian  Poland. 
The  Austrian  Poles  and  German  Poles  are  In  the  minority.  The.  Lithuanians 
stand  next  In  order  of  number.  A  large  number  of  these  are  males  and  un- 
married. You  will  notice  as  you  glance  over  the  following  table  that  the  ma- 
jority of  foreigners  belong  to  the  nationalities  coming  from  southern  eountriea 
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of  Europe— namely,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  great 
influx  of  these  people  before  the  war  because  of,  our  rapid  stride  along  the  lines 
of  industrial  activity.  The  following '  table  shows  the  distribution  of  non- 
English  speaking  people  in  Scranton  according  to  nationality : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Polish 

903 

463 

210 

360 

160 

116 

12 

23 

6 

9 

1 

1 

762 

261 

131 

311 

123 

116 

22 

9 

4 

S 

1 

1,665 

724 

341 

671 

283 

232 

34 

32 

10 

8 

2 

Lithuanians 

Italics 

Austrians 

JRnssians 

Slavish 

S^ui^axians                                                                           * 

Gre&s 

Hebrew 

Syrian 

Irenoh 

German 

•  ■"'"'"""*" 

2,260 

1,743 

4,003 

The  majority  of  the  foreigners  in  Scranton  who  can  not  speals  English 
fluently  come  from  Russia.  A  large  part  of  these,  as  the  preceding  table 
shows,  come  from  Russian  Poland.  A  goodly  number  are  Lithuanians.  Austria 
Poland  is  also  largely  represented  in  the  city.  The  group  called  natives  in  the 
following  table  .are  a  miscellaneous  group  living  in  the  foreign  sections.  Born 
in  America,  yet  a  large  number  of  them  could  not  speak  the  English  language. 
This  is  a  very  startling  fact,  but  true.  A  number  of  this  group  are  illiterate. 
Some  of  them  had  been  taken  to  Europe  when  children  and  later  returned 
to  this  country.  The  general  principle  followed  out  by  the  attendance  officers 
when  taking  this  census  was  not  to  take'  data  when  the  person  spoke  fairly  good 
English.  The  basis  for  the  survey  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  non-English 
speaking  people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  and  females  according  to 
place  of  birth : 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

NaMves 

Germany. . 
Hungary. . 

Greece 

Assyria 

England... 

France 

Unknown. 


Total. 


1,198 

652 

200 

100 

29 

6 

14 

3 


58 


3,260 


S22 

S60 

139 

107 

32 

3 

11 

3 

1 

1 

68 


1,743 


2,020 

1,212 

335 

207 

61v 

9 

29 

6 

1 

1 

126 


One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  this  survey  has  been  In  the  character 
of  citizenship,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  The  startling  fact  brought  out 
by  this  survey  is  that  we  have  in  the  city  of  Scranton  2,276  aliens  In  a  group  of 
4,003  non-English-speaking  residents.  In  other  words,  about  six  in  every  ten 
of  these  non-English-speaking  people  are  not  citizens  and  have  made-no  attempt 
to  become  citizens.  Only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  males  In  this  group  have 
taken  out  first  papers  for  citizenship.  Only  23  per  cent  of  the  non-English- 
speaking  males  of  the  city  have  been  naturalized.  The  facts  themselves  are 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  very  wise  step  was  taken  by  the  Scranton  school 
district  in  making  this  survey  in  order  to  know  at  first  hand  just  where  we 
stand  In  regard  to  the  foreign  problem  in  this  city.  It  would  not  be  an  unwise 
plan  fo  have  another  survey  made  similar  to  this  in  a  few  years  in  order  to 
compare  data  and  see  wherein  we  shall  have  solved  some  of  the  problems 
which  it  is  evident  this  survey  has  pointed  out. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  status  as  regards  citizenship  of  the  4,003  non- 
English-speaking  people  in  the  city  of  Scranton : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

511 
270 
1,248 
131 
100 

348 
163 
928 
197 
■107 

859 

433 

2,176 

328 

207 

2,260 

1,743 

4,003 

A  more  detailed  study  of  the  foregoing  table  is  given  below.  The  data  below 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  unnaturalized  non-English-spedklng  people 
come  in  a  class  over  21  years  of  age.  This  fact  shows  us  that  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  mature  adult  when  planning  our  campaign  for  citizenship. 

Table  showing  distribution  of  unnaturalized  non-English-speaking  people  be- 
tween 16  years  and  21  years  and  over  21  years  of  age : 

ALIENS. 


Males.     Females. 


Between  16  and  21  years 
Over  21  years 

Total 


96 
1,152 


1,248 


77 
851 


928 


A  further  study  of  the  same  group  shows  the  number  of  these  people  in 
different  age  groups : 

ALIENS. 


Age. 


Males. 

Females. 

1 

23 

71 

72 

149 

173 

293 

153 

276 

131 

197 

87 

147 

55 

91 

54 

Total. 


16  to  19  years. 
20  to  24  years. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  to  34  years. 
35  to  39  years. 
40  to  44  years. 
45  to  49  years. 
Over  50  years. 


24 
143 
322 
448 
407 
284 
202 
145 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution,  according  to  ages,  of  the  group 
classified  as  unknown  as  regards  naturalization : 

UNKNOWN. 


Age. 


16  to  19  years. 
20  to  24  years. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  to  34  years. 
35  to  39  years. 
40  to  44  years. 
45  to  49  years. 
Over  50  years 
Not  recorded. 


Males. 

Females. 

3 

10 

11 

17 

19 

52 

25 

34 

16 

23 

54 

6 

6 

2 

24 

Total. 


71 
59 
39 
60 
6 
2 
24 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  according  to  age  of  the  non- 
Bnglish-speaking  people  over  16  years  of  age  having  first  papers  for  citizenship : 


Age. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

16tol9years « 

4 
10 
26 
61 
56 
44 
33 
32 

6 

6 
15 
29 
38 
22 
14 
18 
11 

10 

20to24  years 

26 

55 

30to34  years 

99 

35  to  39  years 

78 

40to44  years 

68 

45  to  49  years  

51 

Over  50 

43 

Kot  recorded 

6 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  compulsory  attendance  in  some  class  con- 
ducted by  public  school  authorities  for  non-English-speaking  unnaturalized 
persons-  is  found  in  the  following  table.  In  most  every  instance  the  non- 
English-speaking  male  has  lived  in  this  country  long  enough  to  have  become 
a  citizen,  but  has  not  done  so.  It  is  surprising  to- learn  from  the  table  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  unnaturalized  males  have  resided  in  this  country  over  13  years 
and  have  made  no  attempt  to  become  citizens.  It  seems  that  the  mission  of 
this  country  just  now  is  to  take  special  pains  to  have  this  adult  foreigner  be- 
come an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To  do  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary eventually  for  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  pass  a  bill  making  it 
compulsory  for  non-English-speaking  people  to  learn  the  English  language 
with  a  view  toward  citizenship. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  unnaturalized  non-English- 
speaking  people  over  16  years  of  age  according  to  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States : 


Years  in  United  States. 

Males'. 

Females. 

Total. 

1  to4  

,52 

335 

333 

196 

77 

33 

23 

2 

1 

60 

40 

264 

221 

112 

44 

24 

9 

2 

92 

Sto9                 

589 

10  to  14 

564 

308 

20  to  24                                        .  .  

121 

25  to  29  

57 

30to34 

32 

35to39                                               .           ^ 

4 

1 

77 

127 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  according  to  length  of  residence 
of  non-English-speaking  people  classified  as  unknown  in  regard  to  naturaliza- 
tion: 


Years  in  United  States. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1  to  4 

1 
4 
4 
13 
3 

3 
11 
16 
18 
11 

1 

i 

132 

4 

5to9       ...                .  .         

(         15 

10  to  14 

20 

15  to  19    

31 

20  to  24 

14 

25  to  29 

1 

30  to  34                                           

1 
83' 

2 

215 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  non-English-speaking  people 
over  16  years  of  age  in  the  city  of-Scranton  who  have  first  papers  for  citizenship 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States : 


Years  in  United  States. 

Males.  - 

Females. 

Total. 

1  to  4     

11- 

'      36 

90 

68 

30 

14 

8 

1 

1 

47 

8 
26 
49 
24 
16 
10 
4 
1 

19. 

5  to  9                                                                                          

62 

10  to  14                                           L                                                                        

139 

15  to  19       

92 

20  to  24                                                                                                  

46 

25  to  29 

24 

30  to  34 

12 

35  to  39 

2 

1 

6 

53 

Some  of  the  people  visited  by  the  census  taker  for  this  survey  were  able  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  In  English,  but  with  great  difficulty.  In  most  cases  an 
interpreter  was  necessary  to  get  the  required  data. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  people  in  the  survey  who  could  speak 
English  sufficiently  to  carry  on  a  conversation  and  the  number  that  were  unable 
to  speak  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter : 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Number  able  to  speak  English 

Number  not  able  to  speak  Englisb.. 


1,436 


395 
1,348 


1,219 
2,784 


Illiterates  in  this  survey  are  known  as  those  persons  who  are  unable  to  read 
ot  write  any  language. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  illiterates,  male  and  female, 
of  non-English  speaking  people  in  Scranton  over  13  years  of  age : 


Can  not 

read  or 

write  any 

language. 

Can  read 
and  write 
some  lan- 
guage. 

Males 

1,443 
1,185 

817 

Females 

558 

The  largest  per  cent  of  the  non-English-speaking  people  of  Scranton  are  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  industry,  i.  e.,  among  the  males.  The  majority  of  females 
are  employed  in  homes  or  live  in  their  own  homes.  You  will  probably  wonder  at 
this  statement  because  in  Scranton  one  would  imagine  that  the  textile  industry 
would  claim  a  large  part  of  females  in  this  group.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
girls  employed  in  the  different  mills  of  the  city  are  natives,  a  large  per  cent 
having  been  born  in  the  city  of  Scranton.  In  making  this  survey  we  did  not 
count  this  class  of  females.  I  might  mention  here  that  the  larger  per  cent  of  fe- 
males enrolled  in  the  public  night  schools  last  year  came  from  the  females  who 
were  born  in  this  country  but  whose  parents  were  born  abroad. 

Another  interesting  fact  which  the  preponderance  of  females  in  domestic 
occupations  shows  is  that  if  we  reach  these  people  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to 
their  several  homes.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  is  part  of  the  present  plan  of 
the  school  board  campaign  to  get  the  foreigner  into  the  evening  schools. 
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Below  is  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  non-English-speaking  people  ove? 
the  age  of  16  years  according  to  occupation : 


Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mining 

1,605 
5 

1  605 

Textile  workers 

36 

1,632 

9 

10 

'  41 

1,632 
24 
61 

Domestics 

Clerical 

15 
51 

Trades 

Meoliaiiics '  "' 

Professions 

4 
16 
364 
6' 
13 
167 
14 

i' 
1 

4 

17 

365 

Business 

Laborers 

Agriculture 

United  States  military  service 

13 

Unemployed 

167 

Miscellaneous 

54 

68 

There  Is  a  large  number  of  the  non-English-speaking  people  in  this  city  who 
own  property.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  given  both  males  and  females.  In 
most  cases  where  the  female  has  answered  "  yes.J'  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
was  the  husband  who  owns  property.  However,  it  was  hard  to  get  this  data 
absolutely  correct. 

-The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  property  owners  and  lessees 
among  the  non-English-speaking  people  of  Scrauton  over  16  years  of  age : 


Property 
owner. 

Lessee. 

Not  a 
property 
owner  or 

lessee. 

Females 

404 
431 

901 
1,133 

438 

Males 

The  present  war  has  had  a  large  share  In  determining  the  answers  given 
in  the  following  table.  The  question  on  the  census  card  is,  "  Do  you  contem- 
plate return  to  the  old  country  after  the  war?  "  The  majority  of  answers  are 
"  no."  I  was.  surprised  to  see  that  the  largest  number  who  said  "  yes  "  are 
Austrians. 

The  follovving  table  shows  the  answers  of  "  yes "  and  "  no  "  in  regard  to 
question  of  contemplated  return  to  the  old  country  after  the  war : 


Yes. 

No. 

Doijot 
know. 

Males 

32 
25 

1,854 
1,530 

374 

Females 

188 

Not  v^ry  many  non-English-speaking  people  In  Scranton  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  attend  night  school,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  The  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  answers  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Would 
you  like  to  attend  night  school  In  order  to  learn  English?" 


Yes. 

No. 

Males...                          

130 
46 

2,130 
1,697 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  non-English-speaking  people 
over  16  years  of  age,  according  to  wards  of  the  city : 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ward: 

First 

161 

64 

14 

116 

177 

268 

142 

5 

60 

56 

11 

94 

146 

227 

107 

5 

Ward— Continued: 

Twelfth 

3 

159 
26 
98 
9 
25 

213 
27 

141 

265 
44 

1 

Second 

Thirteenth  .  . 

54 

Third..  . 

23 

Fourth 

93 

Filth i 

6 

Sixth.  . 

25 

Seventh 

Eiffhteenth 

193 

Eighth 

33 

Ninth 

100 

Tenth 

55 
176 

27 
192 

Twenty-first 

48 

You  will  notice  there  are  no  non-English-speaking  people  in  the  ninth  ward. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  ward  is  a  central  city  ward,  and  most 
of  the  people  living  within  its  confines  could  speak  English  intelligibly. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  assistant  supervisor  of  evening 
schools,  and  a  number  of  night-school  teachers  for  helping  me  to  prepare  the 
foregoing  data. 

Trusting  this  meets  with  your  approval,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Thomas  Fbancis, 
Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools. 


ScEANTON,  Pa.,  December  3,  1918. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbell, 

Commisioner  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Mt  Deae  Me.  Campbell  :  I  am  writing  again  to  inquire  how  soon  we  may  have 
the  night  school  certificate  which  you  have  in  preparation.    We  want  to  use 
this  certificate  as  a  means  of  stimulating  attendance  in  our  night  schools. 

We  held  a  meeting  recently  with  the  employers  of  non-English-speaking 
labor.    There  was  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  meeting  which  I  had  not  seen 
before.    I  believe  we  shall  get  good  results  as  a  consequence. 
Very  sincerely, 

S.  E.  Webee, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


tlNiTED  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

Naturalization  Sbjivice, 
Office  of  Chief  Examinee, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  7,  1918. 
'Chief  Naturalization  Examinee, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Re  bureau  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  file  27671/577,  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  E. 
Weber,  superintendent  of  schools,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

2.  While  at  Scranton  on  the  26th  ultimo,  I  called  on  Mr.  Weber,  and  dis- 
cussed with  that  official  the  prospects  of  success  of  the  evening  classes  for  adult 
foreigners  in  his  locality.  I  found  that  classes  had  already  been  opened  in 
many  instances,  having  begun  on  November  18th.  The  opening  date  was  post- 
poned one  month  on  account  of  the  spread  of  influeza  in  Scranton.  Night 
classes  at  nine  different  points  in  Scranton,  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  are  now  in  progress.  Eight  afternoon  classes,  for  the  instruction  of 
foreign-born  women,  are  also  being  maintained.  In  the  latter  classes  I  was 
told  the  attendance  ranges  from  8  to  15  at  each  session.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Weber  that  a  large  meeting  had  been  planned  for  the  night  of  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, but  I  was  unable  to  remain  in  Scranton  for  this  meeting,  having  a 
hearing  at  Wilkes-Barre  set  for  the  same  hour.    The  meeting  in  question  was 
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brought  about  to  enable  Mr.  Weber  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  foremen  and 
superintendents  of  the  large  industrial  plants  of  that  vicinity.  A  newspaper 
clipping  covering  the  event  is  transmitted  herewith.  I  requested  Mr.  Weber  to 
announce  at  this  meeting  the  bureau's  plan  to  take  declarations  of  intention 
in  all  the  large  industrial  plants,  and  suggested  that  he  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  such  a  course.  Mr.  Weber  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  this  plan  and  urged  that  it  be  put  into  operation  at  the  earliest  posi- 
ble  date.  He  also  requested  that  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  send  him  several 
sample  forms  of  the  diploma  to  be  presented  those  who  attend  night  school. 
This  matter  I  recently  discussed  with  Mr.  Shoemaker,  at  Washington.  While 
at  Scranton  I  learned  that  Mr.  Clinton  C.  De  Witt,  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
canization movement  of  this  State,  was  in  town,  and  I  hastened  to  locate  him. 
Mr.  De  Witt  is  much  interested  in  the  work  of  this  service.  He  stated  to  me 
that  it  was  his  opinion  this  service  had  accomplished  great  things  along  the 
line  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner. 

H.    A.    WlLLSON. 

EespectfuUy  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

J.    M.    GUBNETT. 

United  States  Depaetment  of  Laboe,  i- 

Natubalization  Sebvice, 

Office  of  Chief  Examinee, 
Philadelphia,  December  11,  '§918. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Weber, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Deae  Sie  :  1.  Receipt  is  acknowledged,  with  thanks,  of  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ultimo  addressed  to  Examiner  Willson  of  this  office,  together  with  its  inclosures, 
concerning  the  Americanization  meeting  held  in  your  city  on  the  26th  ultimo. 

2.  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  note  that  all  forces  for  good  in  Scranton  are 
solidly  behind  you  in  your  efEorts  to  Americanize  the  adult  aliens  of  your 
eommunity. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  visiting  the  various  industrial  plants  of 
Scranton,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  aliens  in  the  filing  of  their  naturalization 
papers  and  in  stimulating  their  interest  in  night-school  work,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  hold  a  meeting  preliminarily  to  visiting  the  plants,  and  could  you  not 
arrange  such  a  meeting  at  which  would  be  present  such  nfen  as  Mr.  neWitt, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ingliss,  Mr.  W.  L.  Allen,  Mr.  John  G.  Hayes,  Capt.  W.  A.  May,  Mr. 
Charles  Corrance,  jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  Francis,  yourself,  and  the  writer,  and  any 
other  persons  who  might  be  interested  ?  It  will  be  possible  for  the  writer  to  go 
to  Scranton  on  the  20th  instant  to  attend  such  a  meeting.  Ways  and  means  of 
carrying  on  the  work  at  Scranton  could  then  be  fully  discussed  and  the  machinery 
of  this  service  set  in  motion. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  Washington  has  been  requested  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  proposed  citizenship  certificate  of  graduation. 

5.  It  is  desired  to  know  whether  you  have  sufiicient  of  our  ofiicial  students' 
textbooks  and  teachers'  manuals  to  place  one  copy  each  in  the  hands  of  the 
night-school  teachers  and  one  copy  of  the  textbook  in  the  hands  of  each  adult 
alien  in  the  night  clas?ses.  If  not,  kindly  inform  this  ofiice  of  the  number  you 
need,  and  they  will  be  sent  to  you  without  delay  from  this  ofiice. 

6.  Please  inform  this  ofiice  whether,  as  suggested  above,  a  meeting  can  be 
held  on  the  20th  instant ;  and  if  so,  the  time  and  place  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ^ 

J.  M.  Guenett, 
Chief  Naturalization  Examiner. 


[Telegram.] 

Sckanton,  Pa.,  February  4,  1919. 
RicHAED  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalisation,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  send  at  once  300  Crist's  Students'  Textbooks. 

S.  E.  Webee. 
150116—19 19 
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ScEANTON,  Pa.,  February  5,  1919. 
Mr.  RicHAED  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkae  Sie:  I  desire  to  thank  you  at  this  time  for  sending  us,  through  Mr. 
Wlllson,  a  number  of  sample  certificates.  We  are  having  these  certificates 
framed  for  exhibition  in  the  various  night  schools  where  foreigners  are  in  at- 
tendance. -' 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Coal  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  pressing  this  movement  with  vigor.  One  mine  super- 
intendent brought  to  one  of  our  evening  school  buildings  50  men  who  have  regis- 
tered for  instruction.  This  evening  they  have  promised  to  bring  a  similar  num- 
ber to  another  building.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  men  will  stay  long  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  courses  we  offer.  We  have  put  the  best  teachers  we 
have  In  charge  of  the  classes. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  send,  at  an  early  date,  a  man  who  will  go  from 
one  employer  to  another  with  a  view  to  enrolling  those  who  should  take  steps 
to  become  naturalized.  The  Scranton  school  district  will  render  every  coopera- 
tion to  your  department  In  this  canvass. 

Very  sincerely,  S.  E.  Webee, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ScEANTON,  Pa.,  April  8,  1919, 
Mr.  Eichaed  K.  Campbell, 

Washin0on,  D.  O. 
My  Deae  Me.  Campbell  :  The  foreigners  that  have  finished  the  prescribed 
course  in  citizenship,  and  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  in  the 
same,  will  receive  their  diplomas  at  a  commencement  held  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  this  month. 

We  are  planning  to  make  this  a  big  event.  It  is  contemplated  at  present  to 
have  all  the  foremen  in  the  various  collieries  bring  the  men  under  their  super- 
vision to  this  commencement. 

Our  program  is  arranged  with  but  one  exception ;  we  want  you  to  come  and 
talk  to  us  on  commencement  night.  I  realize  that  you  are  very  busy,  and  that 
matters  of  grave  importance  demand  your  attention ;  this,  however,  I  am  sure, 
will  receive  your  attention.  Both  Dr.  Weber  and  myself  are  quite  anxious  to 
have  some  one  here  from  the  department  to  make  good  our  promises  to  the  men. 
I  have  ordered  the  diplomas  through  Mr.  Guruett,  of  Philadelphia.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  correct  procedure ;  if  it  is  not,  will  you  see  that  we  receive  about  50 
diplomas  within  a  few  days.  I  will  look  for  an  early  reply. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Thomas  Francis, 
Supervisor  of  Evening  SchooU. 


ScEANTON,  Pa.,  April  10,  1919. 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Shoemakbe, 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  G. 
My  Deae  Me.  Shoemakee  :  On  the  24th  of  April,  1919,  we  expect  to  have  a 
big  time  at  Scranton.    Nearly  half  a  hundred  foreigners  will  receive  their 
diplomas,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  come  to  our  commencement.    May  we  count 
on  you  to  be  here? 

Sincerely,  yours,  Thomas  Feancis, 

Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools. 


„    ^  Sceanton,  Pa.,  April  10,  1919. 

Raymond  F.  Ceist: 

May  we  count  on  having  you  come  to  Scranton  for  the  commencement  night 
of  our  citizenship  class?  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  contemplate  hav- 
ing about  50  men  graduate  in  the  citizenship  class.  We  expect  to  make  this  a 
big  event  In  our  Americanization  work  in  Scranton. 
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At  commencement  night  those  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination 
prepared  by  the  supervisor  of  evening  schools,  and  sanctioned  by  the  examiner 
at  Philadelphia,  will  receive  diplomas,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Thomas  Fbancis, 

Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools. 

[Telegram.] 

Thomas  Francis, 

Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.: 
Will  atten'd  commencement  exercises  April  24. 

Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citisenship. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  October  1,  1919. 
Raymond  F.  Cbist, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Crist  :  Twenty-two  thousand  handbills  similar  to  the  one  inclosed 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  non-English-speaking  people  in  this  city  this 
weeli.  Every  industry  employing  foreign  labor  cooperating,  with  a  view  to 
have  non-English  employees  attend  the  evening  school  or  afternoon  classes. 
All  the  women's  organizations  making  a  personal  canvass  this  week  among  the 
non-English-speaking  women.  Four-minute  men  are  speaking  in  all  the  show 
houses.  Slides  in  all  the  movies  announcing  the  opening  of  the  night  school 
on  October  1,  1919.  Each  superintendent  and  foreign  leader  will  be  a  worker 
this  week. 
Watch  us  at  Scranton. 

Will  be  glad  to  receive  any  new  suggestions  to  help  the  work  along. 
Very  truly,  yours,' 

Thomas  Francis, 
Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  October  S,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  Of  Citizenship,  Washington,  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Me.  Crist:  The  classes  in  our  grade  night  schools,  to  be  opened 
Monday  evening,  October  6,  1919,  are  just  as  much  intended  for  illiterate  Ameri- 
cans as  they  are  for  non-English-speaking  men  and  women. 

The  board  has  agreed  to  open  as  many  rooms  as  the  registration  warrants. 
We  usually  require  15  to  a  separate  teacher  and  separate  rooms. 
Very  sincerely, 

S.  E.  Webeb, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  October  H,  1919. 
Henry  B.  Hazaed, 

Acting  Director  of  Citizenship,  Washington,  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Me.  Hazaed:  Inclosed  please  find  requisition  (filled  In).  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  you  will  help  us  in  our  Americanization  work  at  Scranton. 

The  evening  classes  for  non-English-speaking  people  opened  last  week  with 
an  enrollment  of  530.  We  expect  that  this  number  will  be  greatly  Increased 
within  a  very  short  time.  „     ,.  , 

One  of  the  unique  features  this  year  is  the  class  for  non-Enghsh-speaking 
women,  held  in  the  evening.  One  class  has  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  18 
typical' non-English  mothers,  all  Italians. 

As  the  work  progresses  I  shall  be  glad  from  time  to  time  to  give  you  any 
other  particulars  of  our  work. 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Thomas  Francis. 
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litSVUt  OF  AMEBIOANIZATION   WOEK  AT  CLIFTON,  PA. 
[Excerpt  from  report  of  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  J.  M.  Gurnett,  dated  Dec.  18, 1918.] 

A  flourishing  evening  Englisli  citizenship  school,  with  3  teachers  and  25  adult 
alien  pupils,  is  being  conducted  in  the  town  of  Clifton  under  the  auspices  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  women's  clubs  of  the  town  of  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Lansdowne,  situated  some  7  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has  no  alien  residents,  but 
the  good  women  of  that  town  have  patriotically  stepped  fomrard  and  furnished 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Americanizing  the  Polish  settlement 
of  Clifton,  some  2  miles  from  Lansdowne. 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  very  interesting  report  by  Mrs.  Irene  L.  Maxwell, 
president  of  the  Americanization  Federation  of  Lansdowne.  This  ^port  shows 
what  was  accomplished  during  the  first  year  of  the  Federation's  activity. 

The.  first  annual  report  of  the  Americanization  Federation  of  Lansdowne  out- 
lines the  work  accomplished  in  Clifton : 

"  1.  Night  school  organized  for  adult  foreigners  and  held  at  the  Clifton  public 
school  two  nights  a  week.  The  Clifton  school  board  gives  the  use  of  the  building, 
heat,  light,  and  janitor  service.  The  Federation  pays  the  salaries  of  trained 
teachers.     Over  $400  required  last  winter  for  teachers'  salaries  alone. 

"  2.  Sunday  mass  meetings  held  monthly  in  the  Clifton  Moving  Picture  Hall 
with  attenciance  of  three  and  four  hundred  foreigners.  Meetings  afford  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  establishing  a  more  friendly  attitude  and  also  for  impressing 
American  topics  and  ideals.  Fine  musical  programs  are  always  provided,  besides 
Polish  speakers,  who  emphasize  current  topics  as  well  as  special  messages  for  the 
day. 

"  3.  Friendly  visiting :  The  foreign  neighborhoods  are  visited  twice  a  month  by 
a  number  of  Lansdowne  volunteers  ostensibly  to  invite  the  people  to  a  Sunday 
mass  meeting  or  to  one  of  the — 

"  4.  Mothers'  parties  held  monthly. 

"  5.  Weekly  sewing  class  for  mothers  and  older  girls  held  Saturday  afternoons. 

"  6.  Girls'  Club  for  the  Polish  mill  girls,  meeting  vi^eekly. 

"  7.  Saturday  classes  for  children,  large  and  regularly  attended. 

"A  young  Polish  girl  of  14  adopted  by  the  Federation. 

"Ambition  of  Federation  to  see  a  '  Clifton  Community  House '  erected  and  a 
welfare  worker  appointed  there.  This  letter  incloses  a  copy  of  a  letter  asking 
for  funds,  addressed  to  mill  owners  of  Clifton." 

In  response  to  a  communication  sent  out  from  the  Division  of  Citizenship 
Training,  under  date  of  September  29,  1919,  the  division  was  advised  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Clifton  that  the  work  in  that  city  Is  still  in  charge 
of  the  Women's  Club  of  Lansdowne.  ,  ^ 

The  Lansdowne  Americanization  Federation  is  also  cooperating  with  the 
school  boards  of  Burmont  and  Oak  View,  Pa.,  and  has  sent  letters  to  the  mill 
owners  In  these  communities  asking  for  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  this  work. 


SoxJTH  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

November  23, 1918. 
Mr.  Eatmond  F.  Cbist, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib  :  On  behalf  of  the  council  of  defense  of  the  Bethlehem  district,  I  beg 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  October  28  In  relation  to  the 
Americanizing  alien  candidates  for  naturalization. 

Our  organization  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  your  department  if  proper 
coordination  can  be  arranged. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  A.  Wilbtje, 

Chairman  Bethlehem  District  [Pa.)  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
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[Excerpts  from  report  of  chief  naturalization  examiner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re  educational, 

Bethlehem,  Pa.] 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Labok, 

Natukalization  Service, 
Office  of  Chief  Examiner, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  5,  1919. 

All  educational  activities  at  South  Bethlehem,  the  home  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  which  emploj;s_from  eight  to  ten  thousand  foreign-born  unnaturalized 
persons,  are  under"  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mulligan,  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
and  safety  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.    *    *     * 

Mr.  Mulligan  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  him  thoroughly  the  as- 
sistance the  bureau  stands  ready  to  give  him,  his  teachers,  and  the  students  of 
the  Bethlehem  pubUc  school  Americanization  classes.  After  glancing  through 
the  textbook  and  manual  he  pronounced  them  very  excellent  vcorks  and  stated 
he  wanted  at  least  500  textbooks  and  30  teacher's  manuals  immediately,  and 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  want  graduation  certificates. 

Mr.  Mulligan  informed  me  that  every  priest  and  minister  in  every  church  in 
Bethlehem  will  to-day  (Sunday)  speak  upon  Americanization  and  will  urge  all 
aliens  needing  instruction  to  attend  the  evening  classes.  Mr.  Mulligan  antici- 
pates an  overflow  attendance,  and  if  his  expectations  are  correct  additional 
classes  will  be  organized  in  the  basements  of  one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic 
church,  the  clergymen  in  both  instances  having  stepped  forward  and  offered 
this  cooperation  to  Mr.  Mulligan.  It  is  understood  the  basements  in  question 
are  well  lighted  and  equipped  with  desks  and  chairs,  blackboards,  stationery, 
etc. 

The  matter  of  filing  papers  was  discussed  exhaustively  with  Mr.  M\iUigan. 
Last  month  this  office  shipped  to  Mr.  Mulligan  500  facts  for  declaration  and  500 
requests  for  certificate  of  arrival  forms.  Mr.  Samuel  Strauss,  of  the  labor  and 
safety  department  of  the  steel  plant,  has  been  charged  by  Mr.  Mulligan  with 
the  duty  of  assisting  all  aliens  in  the  preparation  of  these  preliminary  forms. 
As  Mr.  Strauss  converses  fluently  in  si:^  languages,  he  is  an  invaluable  aid  to 
prospective  citizens.  Every  alien  in  the  plant  knows  where  to  go  to  receive 
advice  in  regard  to  filing  of  citizenship  papers,  and  Mr.  Strauss  reports  that 
during  the  last  month  he  has  assisted  In  the  preparation  of  upwards  of  100 
preliminary  forms  and  advised  the  aliens  where  to  go  to  file  the  papers,  a  most 
Important  thing,  since  Bethlehem  lies  in  two  counties,  and  the  alien  is  told  to 
file  his  paper  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  county  in  which  he,  sleeps 
or  has  his  home.    *     *    * 

All  in  all,  the  educational  prospects  at  Bethlehem  are  most  promising.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Wilbur,  chairman  of  the  Bethlehem  district,  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
National  Defense,  is  much  interested,  but  as  the  council  has  no  money,  it  can 
lend  only  its  moral  support,  which,  however,  is  no  inconsiderable  thing.  Mr. 
Wilbur  was  interviewed  by  me  at  length,  as  was  also  Mr.  P.  J.  Morrissey,  as- 
sistant community  organizer,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  at  South  Bethle- 
hem. Mr.  Morrissey  has  two  moving-picture  projectors,  gives  free  moving- 
picture  entertainments  to  aliens,  gives  them  complete  freedom  of  the  spacious 
building  under  his  charge,  which  contains  a  finely  equipped  gymnasium,  with 
punching  bags,  boxing  gloves,  pool  and  billiard  tables,  all  sorts  of  exercises, 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  etc.,  a  first-class  dance  hall,  and  a  dozen  «hower  baths. 
Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Morrissey,  I  am  told,  are  universal  favorites  in  Bethle- 
hem, the  one  as  leader  in  Americanization  school  work  and  the  other  as  leader 
In  recreational  work.  Mr.  Morrissey  has  spent  his  life  in  recreational  and 
athletic  work,  and  it  is  said  he  has  overflow  meetings  in  the  building  under 
his  charge.  Mr.  Morrissey  states  he  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  city  authorities 
or  the  steel  plant  take  over  the  building  for  public  use  when  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  ceases  to  retain  it. 

Further  developments  in  the  situation  at  Bethlehem  are  expected  in  the  very 
near  futflre,  and  the  bureau  will  be  promptly  advised  of  them  at  the  proper 
time. 

J.  M.  Gurnett. 


[Bxcernt  from  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  J.  M.  Gurnett's  report,  dated  Jan.  23, 
1919 ;  re  bureau  flies  27671/520  and  27671/1306,  educational  activities,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.] 

Herewith  find  self-explanatory  report  submitted  under  date  of  the  22d  in- 
stant by  Examiner  Willson.    The  500  textbooks  called  for  by  Mr.  Mulligan  have 
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been  shipped  direct  to  him  by  this  office.  It  is  requested  that  the  50  teachers' 
manuals  called  for  be  mailed  Immediately  from  the  bureau  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Mulli- 
gan, director  of  night  schools,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  care  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  There  is  inclosed  herewith  Mr.  Mulligan's  receipt  for  the  textbooks 
and  the  manuals,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  a  blank  receipt  form 
to  Mr.  Mulligan  for  the  manuals  he  desires. 


United  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

Nattjealization  Seevice, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  ■January  gg,  1919. 
Chief  Nattjealization  Examinee,  ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Re  educational  activities  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.    Bureau  file  27671. 

2.  Please  find  herewith  Nat.  Ed.  166,  signed  by  J.  R.  Mulligan,  director  of 
the  night  schools  of  South  Bethlehem,  and  calling  for  500  students'  textbooks 
and  50  teachers'  manuals,  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  this  city. 

*  *  *  Mr.  Mulligan,  however,  is  in  direct  charge  of  all  night-school  activ- 
ity in  South  Bethlehem,  and  is  recognized  as  the  one  public  official  empowered 
to  advance  the  Americanization  program  of  this  vicinity. 

3.  I  am  advised  that  the  present  enrollment  in  the  citizenship  classes  is  278, 
and  that  this  number  will  be  more  than  doubled  before  the  close  of  this  school 
year.  At  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  a  thorough  canvass  is  being  made  with 
a  view  4:o  determining  just  how  many  employees  are  in  need  of  instruction  in 
English  and  citizenship  responsibilities.     *     *     * 

4.  Mr.  Mulligan  is  actively  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 
The  textbooks  and  manuals  should  be  forwax'ded  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  render  him  effective  aid  in  order  that 
the  success  of  his  niglit-school  program  may  be  assured. 

H.   A.  WiLLSON. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

J.    M.   GtTBNETT. 


[Excerpt  from  Chief  Examiner  J.  M.  Gurnett's  report,  dated  Feb.   13,  1919.] 

It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  J.  Mark  Frey, 
secretary  of  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools  Mr.  James  N.  Muir  has  agreed  that  he  will  cooperate  in  every  way 
with  the  bureau  and  with  this  office  in  its  educational  work.  *  *  *  Mr. 
Muir  will  join  with  Mr.  Frey  in  the  signing  of  the  graduation  certificates  that 
will  be  prepared.  Mr.  Frey  reports  that  Mr.  Muir  wants  to  assure  us  that  he 
can  be  counted  on  to  cooperate  fully'  with  the  bureau.     *     •     *  ' 


United  States  Department  of  Labob, 

Nattjealization  Service, 
Office  of  Chief  Examinee, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  5,  1919. 
Commissioner  of  Nattjealization, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

1.  Re  graduation  exercises  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

2.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  3d  instant,  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the 
high-school  auditorium  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  at  which  48  petitioners  for 
American  citizenship  were  awarded  the  departmental  graduation  diploma. 
There  are  attached  hereto  two  copies  of  the  program.  The  ceremonial  was  ex- 
ceedingly impressive.  The  school  auditorium  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
the  national  colors.  Upward  of  200  interested  citizens  of  Bethlehem  attended 
the  meeting,  among  whom  was  Maj.  Case,  in  charge  of  United  States  Army  work 
at  the  Bethlehem  steel  plant. 

3.  The  musical  selections  were  unusually  well  rendered,  and  in  addition  to 
those  shown  on  the  program  there  were  songs  and  instrumental  selections  by 
graduating  students. 

4.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Russell  0. 
Stewart,  judge  of  the  conmion  pleas  court  for  Northampton  County.     His  re^ 
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marks  were  repeatedly  interrupted  by  vigorous  applause.  He  spoke  most  feel- 
ingly of  the  loyalty  of  American  soldiers  of  foreign- birth,  and  declared  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  America  which  gripped  the  hearts  of  American  soldiers,  not 
only  native  but  foreign  born,  who  stepped  In  front  of  the  onrushing  Germans 
on  the  road  to  Paris  last  summer,  and  saved  Europe  as  well  as  the  world  from 
the  blight  of  despotism.  Judge  Stewart  told  how,  in  the  olden  days  before 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1906,  naturalization  was  a  political  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  designing  politicians.  He  declared  that  the  first  Americanization  bill 
ever  passed  by  Congress  was  that  enacted  in  1906,  which  created  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  and  took  citizenship  out  of  politics  and  exacte'd  from  each  and 
every  applicant  for  citizenship  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  institutions. 

5.  The  writer  briefly  traced  the  history  of  naturalization  and  Americaniza- 
tion work,  commended  the  students  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  American 
citizenship,  and  requested  them  to  urge  their  friends  and  acquaintances  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course  they  have  followed  in  attending  the  public-school  classes, 
and  told  the  audience  about  the  good  work  of  J.  Mark  Frey,  who  without  obtain- 
ing remuneration  from  any  source,  prepared  all  of  the  students  for  gradua- 
ation.     *     *     * 

6.  Mr.  James  N.  Muir,  superintendent  of  schools,  signed  the  graduation  certi- 
ficate as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Mr.  Frey  signed  as  director  of  Ameri- 
canization. 

7.  The  bureau  is  informed  that  Bethlehem  and  South  Bethlehem  are  one  and 
the  same  city  -school  district  and  Mr.  Muir  is  superintendent  of  the  entire  city 
school  district.  Mr.  Frey  teaches  all  petitioners  for  naturalization.  In  addition 
to  teaching,  he  sees  to  it  that  the  men  file  in  the  proper  court,  as  Bethlehem  is 
situated  in  two  counties  and  some  of  its  residents  must  go  to  Allentown  and 
others  to  Easton  to  file  their  naturalization  papers. 

8.  There  are  elementary  Americanization  classes  In  Bethlehem,  but  it  is 
understood  the  attendance  has  been  very  poor  this  year  on  account  of  war  work, 
necessitating  long  hours  of  work  upon  the  part  of  the  laborers,  who  could  not 
attend  school  in  the  evenings.  Mr.  Frey  looks  for  an  increased  attendance 
next  fall. 

9.  A  flashlight  picture  was  taken  of  the  graduation  exercises,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  bureau  when  Mr.  Frey  furnishes  this  ofiice  with  it. 

10.  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  a  list  of  the  persons  who  received  gradua- 
tion certificates  at  South  Bethlehem  on  the  3d  instant. 

J.   M.    GUBNETT. 

[Program   of   naturalization  class   exercises,   high-school   auditorium,    Saturday,    May   3, 

1919,  at  8  o'clock.] 

1.  America,  by  Czecho-Slovak  Association  and  audience. 

2.  Selection,  "  XJbo]-Uboj,"  Czecho-Slovak  chorus. 

3.  American  trio,  H.  R.  Walters,  violin ;  F.  C.  Walters,  cello ;  Miss  Mauriel  B. 
Banner,  piano. 

4.  Greetings,  Hon.  Russell  C.  Stewart,  judge  Northampton  County  court. 

5.  Baritone  solo,  Mr.  James  D.  Sourber,  Lehigh  University. 

6.  Cornet  and  flute  duet,  Andrew  Wargyas  and  Stephen  Osvatics. 

7.  Violin  solo,  Mr.  Lewis  Gyuran. 

8.  Address,  Mr.  J.  M.  Gurnett,  chief  naturalization  examiner. 

9.  Selection,  "  Kde  domon  Muj,"  Czecho-Slovak  chorus. 

10.  Cornet  solo,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Linko. 

11.  Awarding  of  certificates,  Mr.  James  N.  Muir,  superintendent  of  schools. 

12.  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

John  Karvas,  post-office  box  158,  Freemansburg,  Pa. 
Meszaros  Hies,  652  Bradley  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Anton  Winkelbauer,  405  Taylor  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Alex  Segeedy,  407  Taylor  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
John  Diniese,  914  East  Mechanics  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lewis  Bago,  406  Vineyard  Street,  West  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Julius  Demke,  708  Broadway,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Frank  Spirk,  961  Wy;indGtte  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Frank  W.  Millward,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hellertown,  Pa. 
John  Pavolka,  612  Linden  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Harry  Jules,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Frank  Jancearice,  544  Wyandotte  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Martin  Murs,  328  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Frank  Ceov,  303  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Michael  Herozeg,  848  Mechanic  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Thomas  Amant,  546  iVvandotte  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Mike  Straka,  709  Bedde  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Antonio  Zacharias,  756  Seneca  Street,  Sciuth  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Andro  Silvay,  826  Pine  Street.  South  Bethlthem,  Pa. 
Joseph  Rajeteter,  710  Linden  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Frank  Selvage,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Adolph  Dornbl^tt,  422  New  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
John  Malitski,  619  Taylor  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
John  Tapajcik,  647  Ridge  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Charles  Doncsez,  318  Fifth  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Fred  Salber,  12  West  Fourth  Street,  Belhlehem,  Pa. 
Stephen  Krska,  619  Laufer  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Semen  Smit,  614  Center  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
.Tulius  Geier,  832  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Peter  Perion,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Andro  YakaJbocin,  645  Center  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Andro  Spevak,  654  Rege  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
John  Lipka,  566  Hillside  Avenue,  South  Btehlehem,  Pa. 
Michael  Glagola,  570  Hillside  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Michael  Schramko,  729  Center  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Andrew  Sobota,  484  Terrace  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Andrew  Wargyas,  box  15,  Freemansburg,  Pa. 
John  Zakovie,  622  Atlantic  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Joseph  Sopko,  531  Selfredy  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Stephen  Bodner,  618  Atlantic  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Frank  Schraggio,  410  Folk  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Frank  Epinger,  1619  East  Third  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Remus  Serban,  130  School  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Andrew  Sabol,  708  Hayse  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
John  Sterzen,  564  Hillside  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Stephen  Tckar,  729  Ride  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Joseph  Domenlck,  808  Cherokee  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Patsy  Tallarico,  648  Broadway  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Letter  from  Gov.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  dated  September  15,  1916,  shows  that 
public  schools  of  the  character  with  which  the  bureau  cooperates,  have  already 
been  established  in  Pennsylvania  in  almost  every  important  center  and  that  the 
Pennsylvania  laws  specifically  provide  for  the  education  of  adults  and  make  It 
possible  for  the  use  of  public  money  for  that  purpose.  Reference  is  had  ta 
section  50,  Pennsylvania  School  Code,  1911. 

The  governor  further  states  that  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  number  of  years,  he  personally  organized  the  work  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  code  commission  to  see  that  the  provision  for  its  application  through- 
out the  State  was  made  in  the  organic  law. 

Letter  from  R.  S.  Taylor,  apparently  connected  with  the  Rotary  Club,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  states  that  the  School  Code  of  Pennsylvania  permits  the  payment  for 
services  in  connection  with  evening  classes  for  adults  out  of  school  funds. 

Letter  from  Gov.  Brumbaugh,  June  21,  1918,  advises  that  under  the  School 
Code  of  Pennsylvania,  ample  power  is  given  to  every  school  board  in  the  State 
to  establish  any  type  of  school  at  public  expense  which  in  their  judgment  may 
seem  wise,  and  that  there  is  included  ample  provision  and  complete  authority 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  the  foreign  born. 

Governor  further  stated  that  he  would  ask  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Pennsylvania  to  institute  at  once  a  State-wide  propaganda  for  provisions  of 
this  character ;  that  he  was  In  hearty  sympathy  with  the  entire  movement  and 
would  exert  his  whole  power  for  its  speedy  enforcement. 


,    Financial  obligations  will  be  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  school  district  In 
connection  with  the  citizenship  classes  at  Berwick,  Pa. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1919,  from  J.  Y.  Sham- 
bach,  superintendent  of  schools  at  "       
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"  You  have  dotibtless  received  my  letter  of  March  18  and  an  inclosure. 

"  Thus  far  the  school  board  here  has  done  nothing  concerning  the  naturaliza- 
tion movement ;  and  I  can  not  tell  when  they  vcill.  The  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter- 
is  self-explanatory.  It  indicates  that  I  have  done  as  much  as  I  feel  that  I  can. 
at  the  present  time. 

"  If  you  have  any  additional  suggestions  to  offer,  they  wiU  be  appreciated." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  by  Superintendent  Sham- 
bach,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  C.  De  Long,  director  of  Americanizcation,  under 
date  of  March  25,  1919 : 

"  Deae  Me.  De  Long  :  Letter  No.  16-2794  sent  from  the  office  of  the  chief' 
naturalization  examiner,  room  316,  Federal  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  be- 
fore me.  Complying  with  the  requirements  indicated  therein  It  gives  me  great" 
pleasure  to  appoint  you  as  director  of  public  school  Americanization  classes  for- 
the  borough  of  Berwick,  Pa. 

"  You  will  follow  all  directions  sent  by  the  Naturalization  Bureau,  and  youi 
will  prepare  and  forward  promptly  all  reports  required  by  this  bureau. 

"  If  any  financial  obligations  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  school  district  in  con-,- 
nection  with  this  work,  these  will  be  assumed  voluntarily  by  the  school  board 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  this  body. 

"  With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  in  this  exceedingly  important- 
work,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours." 


The  Evangelicai,  L-uthekan  Chuech  or  the  Holt  Tkinitt, 

Palmerton,  Pa.,  January  H,  1919. 
United  States  Department  of  Labob, 
Bureau  of  Naturalization, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Having  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  English'  schools  for 
foreign-speaking  employees  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  this  town,  I  am  writing  to  ask  that  my  name  be  placed  on  your 
mailing  list  so  that  I  may  receive  any  publications  of  your  bureau,  which 
would  be  of  value  to  me  in  my  work. 

May  I  ask  whether  It  would  be  possible  to  furnish  me  with  about  50  copies- 
of  the  latest  edition  of  Naturalization  Laws  and  Regulations  and  what  the 
charge  would  be  for  the  same? 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  a  copy  for  myself  as  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  men  here  who  desire  to  prepare  for  naturalization  and  'we  desire- 
to  shape  our  courses  so  as  to  make  them  contribute  to  their  thorough  readiness 
for  whatever  Is  required  of  applicants. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  tbe  courtesy  of  a  reply  suited  to  your  earliest- 
convenience. 

Cordially,  Chas.  K.  Fegley,  Pastor. 


United  States  Dep-aetment  of  Labor, 

BtrHEA-U  OF  Natukalization, 
Washington,  January  31,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee, 

Philadelphia. 

1.  A  copy  of  a  letter  dated  January  14,  from  Chas.  K.  Fegley,  pastor  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Palmerton,  Pa.,  is  Inclosed. 

2.  Please  have  an  examiner  call  on  Mr.  Fegley  with  a  view  to  arranging 
to  have  his  school  placed  under  public  school  supervision,  If  it  Is  not  already 
so.  In  order  that  he  may  receive  the  Student's  Textbooks,  Teacher's  Manuals, 
Certificates  of  Graduation,  films  and  naturalization  forms. 

3.  Instruct  the  examiner  to  call  also  upon  the  officials  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.  and  explain  the  bureau's  plans  of  cooperating  with  them. 

4.  Report  promptly  to  the  bureau  the  result  of  these  interviews. 

RiCH-AED  K.  Campbell. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labob, 

Natueaxization  Service, 
Pabmeaton,  Pa.,  February  11,  1919. 
Chief   Naturalization   Examinee, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Re  educational  activities,  at  Palinerton,  Pa.  Bureau  letter  of  31st  ultimo, 
ffle  27671/1737. 

2.  Upon  my  arrival  at  this  place,  this  morning,  I  obtained  an  appointment 
with  Rev.  Charles  K.  Fegley,  who  is  supervising  the  instruction  in  foreign 
classes  being  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
classes,  which  are  held  in  neighborhood  houses  at  three  different  points,  have 
had  nine  sessions  thus  far,  with  an  average  atendance  of  37.  English,  civics, 
reading,  and  wi-itiug  ai'e  taught.  One  public-school  teacher  and  five  other  iii- 
structors  teach  the  subjects  at  these  night  schools,  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
though  the  classes  are  maintained  by  the  company.  Mr.  Fegley  has  recently 
been  named  as  the  company's  supervisor  of  this  work. 

3.  While  the  classes  in  question  are  open  to  the  public,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cole,  has  never  rendered  any  cooperation,  or  attempted  any 
supervision  in  the  premises.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  active 
support  and  cooperation  of  that  official,  in  order  that  this  bureau  might  render 
effective  aid,  I  sought  an  interview  with  1;he  superintendent  with  that  aim  in 
view. 

Pollo\\ing  our  conference,  however,  Mr.  Cole  assvired  mo  that  he  would  co- 
operate with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  whatever  manner  desired.  Fol- 
lowing my  nterview  with  Mr.  Cole  I  called  on  Mr.  W.  M.  Kreglow,  secretary 
of  tlie  school  board  and  chairman  of  the  county  council  of  defense.  I  presented 
to  Mr.  Kreglow  a  tentative  form,  whereby  the  school  board  would  name  Mr. 
Fegley  as  director  for  the  night  schools,  which  would  clearly  place  these  classes 
on  a  public-school  footing.  He  has  assured  me  that  favorable  action  will  be 
.taken  on  this  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  on  the  14th  instant.  Mr. 
Kreglow-  will  report  to  you  the  action  taken  by  the  school  board  at  its  coming 
meeting. 

4.  This  afternoon  the  writer  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  William  M.  Kelsey, 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Messrs. 
Fegley  and  Kreglow  present,  at  which  conference  the  matter  of  thorough  coop- 
eration between  the  public  schools,  the  company,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion was  fully  discussed.  Mr.  Kelsey  advised  us  that  he  stood  ready  to  assist 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  citizenship  classes, 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  stated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  build  up  a 
strictly  company  school;  that  the  public  was  welcome,  and  he  hoped  the  time 
would  come  when  the  classes  would  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  public 
schools  would  see  the  necessity  of  taking  them  over  altogether.  I  presented 
th^  bureau's  plan  of  filing  declarations  of  men  employed  in  industrial  plants, 
and  he  expressed  his  entire  accord  with  the  movement.  Respecting  the  place  in 
which  classes  are  held,  I  do  not  believe  an  effort  should  be  made  at  this  time 
to  have  the  classes  conducted  In  the  public  school  buildings.  The  school  funds 
will  not  admit  of  expenditures  for  their  upkeep ;  the  school  buildings  are  incon- 
venient as  to  location,  and  the  seats  are  not  adapted  to  men.  I  visited  one  of 
the  neighborhood  houses,  and  found  It  fully  equipped  for  work  such  as  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Fegley.  It  is  modern  In  every  detail.  The  buildings  are  pro- 
vided with  assembly  rooms,  writing  rooms,  reading  rooms,  etc.  In  fact,  no 
better  place  for  the  Instruction  of  foreigners  could  be  provided. 

5.  As  the  zinc  company  in  question  employs  more  than  3,500  men,  with  more 
than  50  per  cent  foreign  born,  Palmerton  should  present  a  field  for  instruction 
In  citizenship  responsibilities  worth  watching  with  a  keen  interest. 

H.  A.  WrusoN. 

Philadelphia,  February  18,  1919. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  ?faturalIzation,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  this  oflace  received  under  date  of  the  17th  instant  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Palmerton  school  board  on  the  14th  instant,  making, 
sanctioning,  and  approving  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Fegley,  director 
of  night  schools,  thus  placing  the  schools  under  Mr.  Fegley  in  the  category  of 
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public-school  cbnducted  classes.  This  office  has  furnished  Mr.  Fegley  a  copy 
of  the  graduation  certificate,  and  has  shipped  him  the  50  textbooks  and  10 
manuals  he  n^eds.    This  office  will  keep  an  eye  upon  the  situation  there. 

J.  M.  GUKNETT. 
SUPEBINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS, 

Palmeftbn,  Pa.: 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  need  of  instruction  In  citizenship  responsibili- 
ties among  the  foreign  born  of  this  community,  and  believing  that  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  free  and  the  courses  of  study  open  to  all  adults  of  foreign  birth, 
to  the  end  that  every  man  and  woman  desiring  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  American  citizenship  may  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
knowledge : 

This  board  sanctions  and  approves  the  holding  o^  evening  classes  In  English, 
civics,  reading,  writing,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  public-school  system 
of  the  city  of  PalmertoUj  Pa.,  and  it  hereby  appoints  Mr.  Charles  K.  Fegley, 
director  of  night  schools  of  this  city. 

(Above  resolution  adopted  at  tlie  regular  meeting  of  the  school  board  for  the 
Palmerton  Borough  school  district,  Palmerton,  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  February 
14,  1919.) 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Palmertmi,  Pa.,  February  13,  1919. 
United  States  Department  of  Labok, 

Bureau  of  NaturalizaUoti,  Washington,  D.  G. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Campbell,  commissioner). 
We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  recent  date,  in  which  you 
call  attention  to  the  Americanization  program  which  is  being  put  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  foreign  workers. 

We  can  assure  you  that  we  are  very  much  interested  in  this  program  from 
the  fact  of  our  experience  during  the  number  of  years  that  we  had  employed 
men  of  various  foreign  tongues. 

The  teaching  of  English  to  these  people  we  have  considered  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance and  have  been  carrying  on  this  work  for  about  seven  or  eight  years 
in  a  fairly  successful  way.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  work  would 
become  more  effective  If  it  was  carried  out  according  to  your  program.  Our 
work  along  this  line  has  been  maintained  exclusively  by  the  company,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  school  authorities  to  see  their  way  clear  to  finance  work 
of  this  kindi  although  we  have  felt  at  all  times  that  their  interest  has  been  in 
the  work.  This  matter  of  cooperation  with  the  school  authorities  has  been 
talked  over  for  some  time,  and  we  believe  that  some  arrangement  can  be  made 
whereby  our  English  schools  could  be  run  in  connection  with  the  public-school 
authorities. 

We  are  giving  this  matter  our  earnest  attention  and  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  the 
benefits  extended  by  your  bureau  to  schools  who  are  functioning  properly  with 
the  public-school  authorities. 

We  will  be  glad  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  call  upon  you  from  time  to 
time  for  advice  and  counsel,  in  order  that  our  work  along  this  line  will  be  as 
effective  as  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  make  It. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  New  Jeesey  Zinc  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
W.  M.  Kelsey,  Superintendent. 


Palmerton  Bokotjgh  School  District, 

Palmerton,  Pa.,  September  8,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 
■     Director  of  Oitieenship,  Bureau  of  Naturalisation, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  July  21,  1919,  and  various  circulars  inclosed  has 
been  found  with  the  second-class  mail  matter,  which  has  been  accumulatine 
during  my  absence  from  Palmerton  this  summer. 
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I  read  carefully  both  the  letter  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Kelsey,  superintendent  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  and  your  letter,  and  I  am  very  much  interested  to 
know  the  real  situation  relative  to  this  work  of  Americanization  in  our  town 
as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Kelsey's  letter. 

It  appears  to  nfe  that  this  work  will  be  continued  the  coming  year  as  it 
had  been  done  last  year — these  schools  be  maintained  by  our  corporation  under 
public-school  supervision.  I  will  do  all  in  my'  power  to  make  this  school 
effective  by  cooperating  with  director  C.  K.  Fegley,'  engaged  by  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co. 

I  shall  encourage  the  use  of  all  your  publications  and  helps  and  shall  urge 
the  following  of  your  suggestions  as  closely  as  local  conditions  will  permit. 

Again  assuring  you  of  njy  earnest  cooperation  and  interest,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Cole, 
SuperiHsing  Principal  Publio  Schools. 


United  States  Depaetment  of  Laboe, 

Btieeau  of  Natubalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  29,  1919. 
Mr.    G.   B.    Cole, 

Supervising  Principal  Palmerton  Borough  School  District, 

Palmerton,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  1.  This  division  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  8,  1919, 
telling  of  our  interest  in  the  educational  program  of  the  division  of  citizenship 
training  for  cooperating  with  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  in  the 
promotion  of  citizenship  instruction  and  of  your  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
the  work  of  making  your  city  100  per  cent  American.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  will' supervise  the  citizenship  class  which  is  to  be  rrfaintained 
by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Fegley,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  personal  interest  in  this  vital  and  patriotic  work. 

2.  If  you  are  in  need  of  any  additional  information  or  literature  on  the 
subject  of  Americanization,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  this  division. 
All  of  its  resources  are  at  your  disposal. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


[Extract  from  report  of  Chief  Naturalization  Kxaminer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dated  February 
6,  1919,  cqncerning  educational  activities  at  Reading,  Pa.] 

2.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bamford,  who  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
Americanization  work  at  Reading  and  who  has  done  more  than  anybody  else  at 
this  point  to  stimulate  attendance  upon  citizenship  classes  and  in  assisting  this 
office  in  its  recent  declaration-of-intention  drive  in  the  industrial  plants  of  Read- 
ing, wants  franked  envelopes  to  address  communications  to  declarants  and  peti- 
tioners to  urge  them  to  enroll  in  the  night  classes,  and  in  furtherance  of  his 
campaign  to  induce  aliens  to  file  citizenship  papers.  This  office  can  not  spare 
the  envelopes  Mr.  Bamford  wants,  and  he  has  been  informed  that  his  request  is 
being  forwarded  to  the  bureau,  and  that  the  bureau  will  inform  him  whether  or 
not  it  can  send  him  the  envelopes  he  desires. 

J.   M.    GURNETT. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Bamford,  chairman  Americanization  committee,  Reading  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  advised  as  follows : 

2.  In  reply  the  bureau  begs  to  inform  you  that  while  under  the  law  It  can  not 
turn  the  privilege  of  franking  over  to  you,  if  you  or  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
or  both  of  you,  will  prepare  letters  addressed  to  declarants  and  petitioners  for 
naturalization  urging  them  to  enroll  in  public-school  classes,  the  chief  natural- 
ization examiner  at  Philadelphia  will  be  pleased  to  mail  them  for  you.  If  you 
desire  it,  the  chief  naturalization  examiner  also  will  inclose  a  letter  extending 
the  same  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
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[Excerpt  from  report  of  Examiner  H.  A.  Willson,  dated  February  2,  1919,  re  work  at 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.] 

As  the  bureau's  textbooks  were  not  In  use,  I  exhibited  copies  of  the  textbook 
and  manual  for  Mr.  Shingle's  perusal.  He  pronounced  them  excellent  works 
and  requested  me  to  have  a  supply  sent  him  for  immediate  use.  Nat.  Ed.  166, 
calling  for  50  textbooks  and  5  manuals,  properly  executed,  is  handed  you  here- 
with, with  the  request  that  the  order  be  filled  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. , 
I  also  exhibited  the  new  graduation  certificate,  and  left  one  sample  to  be 
shown  in  the  classroom. 

While  at  this  point  the  writer  had  a  most  interesting  conference  with  Messrs. 
P.  E.  Bevan  and  Hayden  Williams,  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  Wllkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  I  had  summarized  the  Ameri- 
canization program  of  this  service,  Mr.  Williams  remarked,  "  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  work  of  Americanization  of  foreigners  should  be  handled  solely  by 
your  bureau.  You  fellows  have  the  right  idea.  You  are  doing  something  your- 
self instead  of  asking  the  other  fellow  to  do  it  all.    *    *    * 


[Copy  of  night  letter  telegram,  dated  Octoter  9,  1919.] 

Wilkes-Barbb,  Pa.,  Octolier  9,  1919. 
Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Bureau  of  Naturaligation,  Washington,  D.  0. 
We  urgently  need  posters,  50 ;  textbooks,  100 ;  names  on  cards,  500 ;  declara- 
tions, 50;  petitions,  50;  status  cards,  50.    Soon  as  possible. 

H.  H.  Zeisee,  Superintendent  Schools. 


tToung  Mfen's  Christian  Association.    Merchant  Shlphnlldlng  Corporation,  agent.     United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.] 

Hakeiman,  Pa.,  September  30,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citizenship, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Sie  :  As  you  probably  know,  I  am  doing  Americanization  work  on  this 
plant  and  town  site.    Have  had  considerable  success  in  naturalization,  having 
personally  conducted  some  400  men  to  Philadelphia  to  take  out  first  papers 
in  the  United  States  district  court,  besides  sending  a  number  with  their  appli- 
cations to  adjoining  county  courts  in  New  Jersey,  since  we  began  the  work 
last  March.     We  are  now  beginning  to  send  in  applicants  for  final  papers 
who  have  been  held  up  by  the  year's  residence  in  State  requirement. 
I  would  like  to  get  more  enthu"^iasm  in  the  educational  work. 
I  shall  much  appreciate  any  information  you  may  be  able  to  send  me  along 
these  lines.    There  are  six  or  eight  hundred  non-English  speaking  foreigners 
resident  within  the  reach  of  our  possible  influence,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see 
them  reached  more  thoroughly  than  we  are  doing  at  present. 
Very  truly,  yours,  , 

Seavee  M.  Holden, 

Educational  Secretary. 

Note. — Mr.  Holden  is  supervisor  of  public  school  Americanization  classes 
of  Harriman  and  Bristol,  Pa. 


United  St.4.tes  Department  of  Laboe, 

Naturalization  Service, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  11,  1919. 
DiRECTOE  OF  Citizenship, 

Washington: 

1.  Re  division  file  E  6177 :  Educational  activities,  Harriman  and  Bristol,  Pa. 

2.  Transmitted  herewith  please  find  a  most  interesting  report  submitted  by 
Mr.  Seaver  M.  Holden,  director  of  Americanization,  Harriman,  Pa.,  who  has 
charge  of  all  Americanization  work  both  at  Harriman  and  Bristol,  Pa. 
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3.  Mr.  Holden  seems  to  be  the  "<3ood  Samaritan"  of  that  locality.  He  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  yet  finds  time  to  make  the  troubles  of  all  foreign-bom 
persons  of  that  locality  his  own.  The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Harriman  relies  implicitly  on  him  in  the  matter  of  Americanizing  its  employees 
and  looking  into  the  income-tax  status  of  its  alien  employees. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Citizenship  write  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Holden,  strongly  commending  him  for  his  splendid  work,  and  that  this  office 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  commendatory  letter. 

J.  M.   GlIBNETT. 


Habriman,  Pa.,  October  7,  1919. 

Mr.   J.  M.   GUKNETT, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner, 

Department  of  Labor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Mb.  GitBUETT:  In  response  to  your  request,  I  am  sending  you  as 
a  sort  of  report  the  attached  list  of  men  for  whom  I  have  prepared  declasa- 
tions  of  intention  during  the  period  indicated.  This  schedule  does  not  profess 
to  be  complete,  as  I  was  n»t  systematic  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  "  melting-pot "  situation  In  this  shipyard.  I  estimate  that  I 
have  "  personally  conducted  "  about  450  men  through  your  office ;  others,  resi- 
dent in  New  Jersey,  have  been  sent  to  county  courts  at  Trenton  and  Mount 
Holly,  county  seats  of  that  State  adjacent  to  us,  and  where  many  of  our 
employees  live.  In  connection  with  this  report,  I  want  to  express  my  earnest 
appreciation  of  the  great  helpfulness  and  ever-ready  kindness  of  yourself  and 
your  office  which  have  made  my  trips  there  a  personal  pleasure  rather  than, 
as  it  might  have  been,  a  burdensome  duty. 

I  have  no  record  of  value  of  men  applying  for  final  papers,  though  they  are 
coming  through  a  few  each  week,  as  the  required  year  of  residence  In  State 
expires.  This  has  held  many  back  during  the  spring  and  summer.  I  suppose 
we  have  sent  in  between  75  and  100. 

I  am  conducting  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English,  citizenship,  etc.,  in 
which  I  am  grateful  for  the  much  help  of  your  office  and  department.    Trust- 
ing that  this  somewhat  prolix  report  may  not  be  tedious  to  you,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Seavee  M.  Holden, 
Americanization  Secretary. 

Note.— Mr.  Holden  is  supervisor  of  public-school  Americanization  classes  of 
Harriman  and  Bristol,  Pa. 


Declaratiotii 


of  intention,  Merclmnt  Shipbuilding  Corporation  men,  March  to 
July,  1919. 


Italians 258 

Russians 46 

Poles 7 

Finns 5 

Esthonian 1 


Austrian 

Austrian  Pole. 


59 

5 
2 


Norway 7 

Sweden 7 

Holland 10 

England 27 

Scotland 12 


Canada 12 

Jamaica 1 

West  Indies 2 

Newfoundland 3- 

Switzerland ^ 3 

iTrance 1 

Spain 10 

Austria 5 

Greece 5 

Albania 1 

Turkey 2 

Armenia 2 

Egypt 1 

Mexico 20 

Guatemala 1 

Costa  Rica 1 

Ireland ' 17 
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Philadixphia,  October  18,  1919. 
United  States  Depabtmbnt  of  Labok, 

Natitealization  Sebvicb,  ■     • 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  planned  classes  in  Americanization  and  naturaliza- 
tion and  in  taking  a  census  of  mir  plant  find  that  about  450  of  our  foreign 
born  are  not  naturalized.  Some  of  this  number  have  secured  their  first 
papers.  Kindly  send  us  about  400  application  blanks  for  first  papers  and 
about  100  for  second  papers.  Also  send  us  about  500  copies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  any  other  data  that  you  may  have  that  is  of 
interest  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  these  classes. 

We  expect  to  make  an  intensive  drive  to  get  our  men  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  will  make  a  special  efEort  to  teach  them  English  and 
the  fundamentals  of  citizenship.    Any  cooperation  that  you  can  give  us  virill 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  B.  Stetson  Co., 
Milton  D.  Gesbis, 

Second  Vice  Presidents 

Scranton,  Pa. — Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  Americanization  and 
naturalization  of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  Scranton,  Pa.  In  one  instance 
the  mine  superintendent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  took 
50  employees  to  one  of  the  evening  school  buildings  to  enroll.  At  that  time  he 
promised  to  take  a  like  number  to  another  building  on  a  later  date. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Hon.  R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  August  26,  1919. 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
My  Dear  Goveenoe  :  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to.  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  the- end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  Issued  which 
will  give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  its  counties,  municipalities,  to- 
gether with  such  other  information  i-egarding  your  State  as  will  inspire  a 
high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  those 
who  attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and  training  in 
citizenship  responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being  prepared  by 
the  State  to  supplement  the  Federal  Textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  30  communities,  representing  hundreds  of 
classes  where  native  and  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  lan- 
guage and  of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efliciency  of  these  classes 
means  the  eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 

■  4.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Textbook  and  its  accompanying 
Manual,  which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


August  29,  1919. 
Raymond  F.  Ceist,  Esq., 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washinr'  ^ti,  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Sie:  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  Gov.  Beeckman  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  26,  with  inclosures.    In  reply  he  wishes 
me  to  say  that  he  is  very  glad  to  receive  these  at  this  time,  as  we  have  an  active 
Americanization  committee  in  progress  at  the  present  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  j  ^  Renter, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Univebsitt  of  South  Dakota, 

February  17,  1919. 

•COMMISSIONEB  OF  NaTUBAUZATION, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sie:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  wherein  you  call  attention 
to  the  textbook  in  naturalization  that  you  have  gotten  out  recently  and  a 
^opy  of  vs'hich  you  Indicate  you  are  sending  me.  Permit  me  to  thank  you 
.most  cordially  for  the  same,  especially  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Mr.  Crist  at  Chicago  upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Association.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  possibility 
■of  our  using  this  book  in  our  State  in  some  form  or  another  of  extension  work. 
We  are  on  the  map  as  having  50  per  cent  of  our  population  foreign  born  or  of 
foreign  extraction,  and  I  assure  you  there  Is  a  plenty  of  work  to  do  in 
Americanization.  You  may  figure  upon  all  the  assistance  In  your  work  that 
■this  extension  division  can  possibly  render  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  advise  me  from  time  to  time  of  anything  that  may  be  of  interest  In  this 
£eld. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  J.  C.  Tjaden, 

Acting  Director  Extension  Division, 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

[Extract  from  letter  from  South  Dakota  State  College,  Extension  Division,  Brookllngs. 

S.  Dak.] 

Febeuajbt  18,  1919. 
It  is  possible  that  our  county  agents  and  State  v^orkers  may  even  carry  on 
■classes  under  your  direction.     We  have  representatives  In  practically  every 
■county  of  the  State. 

We  have  nearly  100  extension  workers,  and  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance, 
.and  if  you  can  suggest  plans  by  which  we  can  cooperate,  let  me  know. 

C.  Laesen, 
Director  of  Extension. 

[State  of  South  Dakota.,  Department  of  Public  Instruction.] 

Miss  Genevieve  Anderson,  Lead,  S.  Dak.; 
Miss  Goldie  London,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak., 

Assistant  Directors  of  Americanization. 
Dear  Coworkers:  1.  An  unfortunate  and  altogether  unintentional  omission 
■was  made  in  our  Americanization  bulletin  in  not  mentioning  the  very  important 
Jielp  that  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  through  Mr.  R.  S.  Coleman,  chief  natu- 
ralization examiner,  St.  Paul,  and  through  Mr.  -Greeley,  of  Sioux  Falls,  that  Is 
•extended  to  the  Americanization  work.  It  Is  my  desire  to  correct  this  as  far  as 
possible,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  mention  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  is  cooperating  with  us  in  all  your  public  talks  and  in  individual 
•conferences  with  superintendents.  Mr.  Coleman  has  sent  you  a  statement 
showing  the  ways  in  which  he  is  willing  to  help.  He  has  also  sent  me  a  large 
Jiumber  of  enrollment  cards,  samples  of  which  I  am  sending  you,  and  excellent 
posters  announcing  evening  schools.  You  can  get  these  from  me,  and  when  we 
•need  more  Mr.  Coleman  will  send  another  lot.  Please  bear  this  In  mind,  and 
by  thus  bringing  before  the  people  the  cooperation  of  the  bureau  we  may  make 
it  fully  as  apparent  as  if  it  were  mentioned  in  the  bulletin. 

******* 
Sincerely,  yours, 

M.   M.   GUHIN, 

State  Director  of  Americanization. 

.„  ^   „  .^  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  October  16,  1919. 

Henby  B.  Hazard,  Esq., 

Acting  Director  of  Citizenship, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deai!  Mr.  Hazabd  :  I  have  your  favor  of  October  9,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for 

the  posters  which  you  state  you  have  sent.    I  am  inclosing  a  request  for  small 
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quantities  of  the  various  helps  wliicli  you  offer,  and  will  appreciate  your  send- 
ing same  to  Aberdeen. 

Our  work  in  this  State  is  quite  encouraging  I  think.  We  are  arousing  quite 
a  little  interest  in  the  education  of  the  foreigner  and  there  are  a  number  of  good 
prospects  for  evening  schools.  In  Aberdeen  a  trainer  director  of  Americaniza- 
tion is  employed  for  the  entire  year  and  a  city-wide  committee  on  Americaniza- 
tion was  recently  organized. 

Miss  Genevieve  Anderson,  one  of  my  regional  assistants,  has  just  returned 
from  the  Black  Hills.  Yesterday  she  was  notified  that  the  board  of  education 
of  Lead  has  acted  favorably  on  her  request  that  it  secure  the  services  of  a 
trained  Americanization  worker  on  full  time.  This  is  very  encouraging  news 
for  us,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  provide  the  trained  worker'at  once. 
Sentiment  in  Sioux  Falls  is  also  growing  for  a  city  director  of  Americanization. 

I  have  held  meetings  almost  every  evening  for  the  past  six  weeks,  except  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays.  I  have  also  addressed  a  number  of  county  teachers' 
institutes.  I  am  now  scheduled  for  two  county  meetings,  the  State  meeting  of 
women's  federated  clubs,  the  State  teachers'  association,  etc.  We  are  given  one 
entire  forenoon  at  the  State  conference  of  county  superintendents  for  Ameri- 
canization. I  came  here  to  talk  to  the  national  conference  on  rural  schools  and 
rural  life. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  cooperation,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

M.   M.    GrUHIN, 

State  Director  of  Americanization,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

SUPPORT   OF   THE  DmSION   OF   CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING   IN    SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Public  school  dtiisensMp  classes  establislied: 

1.  Available  to  foreign  born  in  29  communities  in  the  State,  representing  many 
classes,  where  adults  receive  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship. 

2.  Active  cooperation  of  the  local  commercial  clubs  and  other  organizations 
secured  in  the  establishment  of  these  classes. 

Cooperation  of  State  officials  secured: 

1.  Governor  of  State. 

2.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

3.  Industrial  commissioner. 

4.  State  director  of  Americanization. 

State  director  of  Americanization:  __ 

1'.  Created  and  attached  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  State  director  and  his  two  assistants  have  given  assurance  of  their  active 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  in  promoting  Americaniza- 
tion work. 

(a)  Individual  conferences  with  superintendents  of  schools. 

( & )  Public  talks  on  Americanization  and  the  assistance  given  by  the  Division 
of  Citizenship  Training  to  public  school  citizenship  classes. 

(c)  Plan  to  secure  cooperation  of  grade  and  high  school  pupils  in  Americaniza- 
tion work. 

(1)  Honor  pin  given  to  any  person  who  will  teach  one  man  or  woman  to  read 
and  write  English  sufficiently  to  pass  a  literacy  test. 

(2)  Regular  attendance  at  school  considered  important  Americanization  work, 
for  Illiterate  children  perpetuate  the  illiteracy  problem. 

University  of  South  Dakota:  Director  of  extension  division  promised  full 
cooperation; 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts:  Extension 
division  promised  full  cooperation  through  nearly  100  extension  workers,  both 
county  and  State,  under  direction  of  Division  of  Citizenship  Training. 

County  superintendents :  Cooperation  of  this  division  requested  by  State  direc- 
tor of  Americanization  in  behalf  of  the  65  county  superintendents  of  the  State 
who  met  at  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  in  July,  1919.  Federal  Citizenship  Textbook 
and  Teacher's  Manual  supplied  to  each  superintendent  by  request. 

Legislation: 

1.  Act  passed  in  February,  1919,  by  the  legislature  makes  it  unlawful  to 
teach  any  subject,  except  foreign  and  ancient  languages,  in  any  high  school, 
academy,  college,  or  higher  institution  of  learning  or  in  any  private  school, 
private  academy,  private  college,  or  any  private  higher  institution  of  learning 
in  the  State  in  any  except  the  English  language. 
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2.  Act  passed  in  February,  1919,  by  the  legislature — 

(a)  Promotes  Americanization  by  requiring  school  attendance  at  least  eight 
hours  each  week  during  time  classes  are  in  session,  of.persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  years,  inclusive,  who  do  not  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English 
language  equivalent  to  the  requirement  for  the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  schools. 

( 6 )  Provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  evening  school  classes. 

(c)  Makes  the  State  sheriff  ex  ofiicio  truant  officer. 

{d)  Provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  evening  school  classes  and  enforcing  the  act. 


TENNESSEE. 

[Extract  from  letter  from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Cooperative  Extension  Work  In 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  Division  of  Extension,  Knoxvillfe,  Tenn.,  Feb.  25, 
1919.] 

The  Division  of  Extension,  University  of  Tennessee,  stands  ready  at  all 
times  to  cooperate  in  all  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  rural  population  of 
Tennessee. 

WM.    A.    SCHOENFELD, 

Assistant  Director. 


TEXAS. 


United  States  Depaktment  of  Labok, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  August  25,  1919. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Hobby, 

Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
My  Dear  Governor  :  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  American  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illterates  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  issued  which 
will  give  the  frame  of  Government  of  the  State,  its  counties  and  municipali- 
ties, together  with  such  other  informatiSn  regarding  your  State  as  will  In- 
spire a  high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of 
those  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  instruction  and 
training  in  citizenship  responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being 
prepared  by  the  State  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  56  communities,  representing  hundreds  of  classes 
where  native  and  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language  and 
of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  classes  means  the 
eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 

4.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook,  and  its  accompanying  manual, 
which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Division 
of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon  this 
matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  CitixensTiip. 


Governor's  Office, 
Austin,  Tex.,  September  J^,  1919. 
Hon.  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalisation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  This  acknowledges  your  letter  of  August  25  with  reference  to 
citizenship  training. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  passing  your  communication,  with  inclosures,  J;o 
Miss  Annie  Webb  Blanton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  at- 
tention. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Ralph  Soape,  Secretary. 
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State  Depabtmknt  of  Education, 

Austin,  8epteml)er  S3,  1919. 
Hon.  Raymond  F.  Cbist, 

Deputy  Commiss-ioner  of  Naturalization,  ■  < ; 

Washington,  D.  G. 
My  Deak  Me,  Crist  :  Your  letter  of  August  25,  addressed  to  Gov.  Hobby,  has 
been  referred  to  me. 

First,  as  to  the  free  textbook,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  wish  the  depart- 
ment of  education  to  take  part  in  the  distribution  of  this  textbook.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  In  every  way  possible. 

Second,  this  office  will  undertake  to  prepare  as  soon  as  we  can  conveniently 
do  so  a  publication  such  as  you  suggest  to  supplement  the  book  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it 
will  be  helpful  to  me  in  preparing  our  State  pamphlet. 

Third,  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  me  to  have  such  information  as  you  have 
already  compiled  in  regard  to  the  56  communities  which  you  mention  in  which 
the  foreign  born  are  studying  our  language  and  Government.  ^  I  am  preparing 
for  a  kind  of  survey  of  our  State  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  owing  to  pressure 
of  duties  attendant  upon  putting  in  free  textbooks  have  been  unable  to  begin 
this  work  as  yet. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Annie  Webb  Blanton, 

State  Superintendent. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  Ootoher  11,  1919. 
Miss  Annie  Webb  Blanton, 

State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Austin,  Tex. 
Dear  Madam:  1.  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo. 
In  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a  state  publication  to  supplement  the  Federal 
Textbook. 

2.  The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  department  of  education  in  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  Textbook.  If 
you  will  advise  this  division  that  candidates  for  citizenship  are  receiving  in- 
struction at  any  place  in  the  State  where  the  textbook  has  not  been  furnished, 
a  supply  of  textbooks  and  manuals  will  be  sent  to  the  local  school  authorities, 
with  the  information  that  they  are  being  forwarded  at  your  request.  If  you 
prefer,  the  books  will  be  sent  to  you  for  distribution  through  your  department 
to  the  schools  engaged  in  this  work. 

3.  At  your  request  there  is  being  sent  to  you  an  unbound  copy  of  the  Federal 
Textbook  with  the  accompanying  manual.  There  are  also  being  sent  to  you 
Form  2213  and  Form  2214.  These  are  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  where  there  are  foreign-born  students  who  desire  citizenship,  that  they 
may  assist  them  in  filling  out  these  forms.  The  Federal  Textbook  can  only 
be  given  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  citizenship  and  enrolled  in  the 
Americanization  classes. 

4.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  a  publication  known  as  the  Oregon  Blue  Book, 
1919-20,  which  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  the  Americanization 
classes  in  that  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Textbook.  A  copy  may 
be  secured  from  the  Oregon  secretary  of  state  at  Salem,  Oreg.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  prove  of  value  to  you  in  the  preparation,  of  a  similar  publication  for 
your  State. 

5.  There  is  appended  a  list  of  the  communities  in  Texas  where  our  flies  show 
Americanization  classes  in  operation  or  in  process  of  formation. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Henry  B.  Hazard, 
Acting  Director  of  Citizenship. 
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Texas  communities  cooperating  witli  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training. 


Alpine,  Brewster  County. 
Amarillo,  Potter  County. 
Beaumont,  Jefferson  County. 
Belleville,  Austin  County. 
Belton,  Bell  County. 
Brownsville,  Cameron  County. 
Caldwell,  Burleson  County. 
Cameron,  Milan  County. 
Corpus  Christi,  Nueces  County. 
Cuero,  De  Witt  County. 
Dallas,  Dallas  County. 
Del  Rio,  Val  Verde  County. 
Donna,  Hidalgo  County. 
Eagle  Pass,  Maverick  County. 
Edinburg,  Hidalgo  County. 
El  Paso,  El  Paso  County. 
Ennis,  Ellis  County. 
Flatonia,  Fayette  County. 
Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 
Fredericksburg,   Gillespie  County. 
Galveston,  Galveston  County. 
Georgetown,   Williamson  County. 
Gonzales,  Gonzales  County. 
Granger,  Williamson  County, 
Hallettsville,  Lavaca  County. 

Including  activities  at  Moravia. 
Harlingen,   Cameron   County. 
Hempstead,  Waller  County. 


Houston,  Harris  County. 
Kingsville,  Kleberg  County. 
Laredo,  Webb  County. 
Lockhart,  Caldwell  County. 
Lost  Prairie,  Bell  County. 
McAllen,  Hidalgo  County. 
Marfa,  Presidio  County. 
Mercedes,  Hidalgo  County. 
Mission,  Hidalgo  County. 
New  Braunfels,  Comal  County. 
Palestine,  Anderson  County. 
Pharr,  Hidalgo  County. 

Including  activities  at  San  Juan. 
Port  Arthur,  Jefferson  County. 
Rio  Grande,  Starr  County. 
Rockdale,  Milan  County  . 
San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 
San  Benito,   Cameron  County. 
Sanderson,  Terrell  County. 
Sealy,  Austin  County. 
Seaton,  Bell  County. 
Shiner,  Lavaca  County. 
Sierra  Blanca,  Hudspeth  County. 
Taylor,  Williamson  County. 
Thurber,  Erath  County. 
Valentine,  Jeff  Davis  County. 
Victoria,  Victoria  County. 
Wharton,  Wharton   County. 


El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  15,  IHIS. 

Division  of  Citizenship  Teaining, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Answering  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  beg  to  say  that  we  have 
in  our  employ  about  25  people  such  as  your  letter  refers  to. 

It  will  give  us  much  satisfaction  to  take  this  subject  up  with  them  and  to  do 
what  in  our  power  we  can  to  advance  the  ends  you  have  in  view,  believing  it  to 
be  the  interest  of  these  people  and  ourselves. 

Many  of  our  foreign-born  employees  have  been  with  us  for  years  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  would  take  more  interest  in  their  employment  as  their 
interest  in  Americanism  increases.    We  will  thank  you  to  send  us  50  cards  and 
we  will  do  what  we  can  to  advance  the  interest  of  each. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hymon  Kbupp  &  Co., 

F.    S.    COFF*. 


UTAH. 


Naturalization  Service, 

Federal  Building, 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  3,  1919. 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization  : 
Your  27682/55,  February  14. 

■1.  Examiner  Frazer  reports  that  he  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  director 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  with  the  president  of 
that  institution,  for  several  months  past,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
very  active  cooperation  in  the  Americanization  work. 

2.  At  the  request  of  Examiner  Frazer,  the  president  of  the  university  con- 
sented to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  R.  D."'Harriman  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Americanization  conmiittee  of  the  Utah  State  Council  of  Defense  and  authorized 
Dr.  Harriman  to  devote  as  much  time  as  should  be  necessary  to  the  work.  Dr. 
Harriman  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  since  November,  1918. 
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3.  The  director  of  the  extension  division  has  expressed  a  desire  to  add  a 
course  in  the  teaching  of  foreigners  to  the  extension  department  of  the  university 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  resident  course  in  this  subject  will  be  given  at  the 
university  during  the  summer  quarter  of  1919. 

Paul  Armstrong. 


UTAH    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LEGISLATION. 

Chief  examiner,  Denver,  with  his  letter  of  March  27,  1919,  incloses  a  copy 
Of  Senate  bill  No.  64,  as  finally  passed  by  the  Ut^h  Legislature  and  signed  by 
the  governor.  This  law  makes  cotapulsory  the  attendance  upon  a  public  even- 
ing school  clafs,  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week,  of  every  alien  person  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  45  years  residing  in  the  State  and  who  does  not  possess 
such  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  if  physically 
or  mentally  qualified.  A  penalty  of  from  |5  to  $25  Is  providBd  for  the  violation 
of  the  act. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  in  the  State  may  and,  upon  the 
direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  shall,  establish  and  maintain  for  at 
least  200  hours  during  the  school  year  evening  school  classes  in  English,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  American 
history,  and  such  other  subjects  as  bear  on  Americanization  as  a  part  of  the 
public  schools,  provided  that  no  district  shall  be  required  to  maintain  a  class 
for  fewer  pupils  than  a  minimum  number,  to  be  determined  by  the  State  board 
of  education.  Such  classes  are  to  be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
persons  mentioned  above  and  are  to  be  held  at  such  places  as  are  most  ac- 
cessible to  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  expenses  of  supervisors  of  evening  classes 
established  under  this  act  are  to  be  paid  from  funds  thereinafter  appropriated. , 
The  State  board  of  education  is  required  to  appoint  in  the  State  department  of 
education  a  director  of  Americanization,  whose  duties  shall  be  the  supervision 
and  standardization  of  the  Americanization  work  throughout  the  State,  as  may 
be  further  defined  by  the  State  board  of  education.  His  salary  and  traveling 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  act.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated,  which  provides  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
the  expense  of  supervision  of  evening  school  classes,  and  the  salary  of  the 
director  of  Americanization.    This  act  takes  effect  September  1,  1919. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 
Washington,  D.' 0.,  August  25,  19W. 
Hon.  Simon  Bamberger, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
My  Dear  Governor:  1.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1918,  the 
Government  is  publishing  and  distributing  free  a  textbook  to  the  candidate 
for  citizenship  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  textbook  is  to  enable  the  coming  Atnerican  to  learn  of  the  Federal  Gov- ' 
ernment  and  Its  activities,  in  addition  to  being  the  basis  for  teaching  illiterates 
to  read,  speak,  and  write  in  our  tongue. 

2.  This  is  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  the  end  that  in  your  State  a  publication  may  be  issued 
which  will  give  the  frame  of  government  of  the  State,  Its  counties,  and  munici- 
palities, together  with  such  other  Information  regarding  your  State  as  will 
inspire  a  high  regard  for  it.  It  is  desired  that  this  be  prepared  for  the  use  of 
those  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  who  are  pursuing  Irrstruction  and 
training  In  citizenship  responsibilities.  In  some  States  such  a  book  is  being 
prepared  by  the  State  to  supplement  the  Federal  textbook. 

3.  In  your  State  there  are  a  number  of  communities,  representing  scores  of 
classes  where  native  and'  foreign-born  adults  are  together  learning  our  language 
and  of  our  Government.  The  expansion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  classes  means 
the  eradication  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Nation. 
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4.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  textbook  and  its  accompanying 
manual,  which  are  being  distributed  by  the  Federal  Govei'nment  through  the 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training,  and  am  urging  executive  action  by  you  upon 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


State  op  Utah,  Executive  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City,  September  |S,  1919. 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Ckist, 

Director  of  Citizenship,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

BiM-eau  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sik  :  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  copy  of  the  "  student's  text- 
book," which  came  to  me  with  your  letter  of  August  25,  file  No.  E  1989. 

While  the  idea  of  issuing  a  similar  publication  by  the  State  appeals  to  me, 
I  am  inclined  to  leave  matters  of  this  character  with  the  State  board  of 
education.  I  am  transmitting  your  letter  and  the  copy  of  the  "  student's  text- 
book "  you  sent  me  to  the  board  of  education  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Yours,  truly,  Simon  Bamberger,  Oovemor. 


[Telegram.  ] 

Denver,  Colo.,  September  5,  1919. 
Naturalization,  Washington: 

Desire  500  manuals  and  10,000  textbooks  rushed  Salt  Lake  office  use  in  classes 
being  organized  under  Utah  Americanization  act.  State  supetintendent  desires 
to  use  Government  books,  and  bases  estimate  of  10,000  on  survey  just  completed 
in  connection  with  school  census ;  5,000  needed  in  Carbon  County  alone.  Classes 
will  be  organized  in  every  town  where  there  are  aliens.  School  board  depend- 
ing upon  our  full  cooperation. 

Abmsteong. 

September  5,  1919. 
Naturalization  Service,  Denver. 

Congratulations.  Utah  textbook  and  manual  requisition  will  receive  personal 
expeditious  attention. 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  9,  1919. 
Chief  Examiner,  Denver: 

1.  Your  telegram  for  10,000  textbooks  and  500  manuals  for  use  in  classes 
being  organized  under  Utah  Americanization. 

2.  Franks  for  a  total  of  10,000  student's  textbook  and  500  teacher's  manual 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Naturalization  Examiner,  317  Post  Office  Build- 
ing, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  have  been  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
marked  "  First-class  mail — Rush."  I  trust  that  the  shipments  will  reach  you  at 
an  early  date. 

3.  Please  advise  this  division,  in  detail,  of  the  survey  that  has  been  com- 
pleted in  connection  with  the  school  census  of  Utah,  including  methods  used, 
how  expenses  were  met,  and  the  results  obtained.  Also  report  all  newly  or- 
ganized classes,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  reopened,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  included  in  the  list  of  communities  cooperating  with  the  Division  of 
Citizenship  Training  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 
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Natubauzation  Sekvice, 

Fedeeai,  Building, 
Denver,  Septem'ber  19,  1919. 
DiEECTOB  OF  Citizenship  : 

1.  Your  27675-9,  September  9. 

2.  Examiner  Frazer  reports  that  the  10,000  textbooks  have  been  received 
at  his  office,  but  that  the  500  teacher's  manuals  have  not  yet  arrived.  These 
manuals  are  needed  for  Immediate  distribution,  and  it  is  requested  that  the 
matter  of  their  shipment  be  investigated. 

3.  Referring  to  paragraph  3  of  your  letter:  Examiner  Frazer  states  that 
no  definite  report  can  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  results  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  the  alien  survey  in  Utah  for  the  reason  that  local  superintendents 
of  schools  have  not  yet  filed  their  detailed  reports  with  the  State  board  of 
education,  but  have  merely  advised  Che  board  as  to  the  approximate  number 
of  aliens  in  their  respective  communities,  based  upon  their  incomplete  surveys. 

4.  Twenty  thousand  cards  in  duplicate  were  furnished  by  the  Utah  State 
council  of  defense  and  were  distributed  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
the  various  county  and  district  school  superintendents  throughout  the  State, 
with  a  letter  from  the  State  superintendent  requesting  that  the  desired  data 
be  collected  by  the  persons  employed  to  take  the  regular  school  census.  The 
original  of  the  survey  card  was  to  be  retained  by  the  local  superintendent  and 
the  duplicate  forwarded  to  the  State  board.  The  State  superintendent  ad- 
vised Examiner  Frazer  that  20  county  and  district  superintendents  had . 
agreed  to  undertake  this  work.  So  far,  however,  only  one  or  two  of  them 
have  returned  the  duplicate  cards.  It  is  hoped  that  complete  reports  from 
all  superintendents  will  be  available  within  the  next  few  weeks.  A  detailed 
report  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  bureau. 

5.  Mr.  C.  N.  Child  has  succeeded  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans  as  State  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Utah,  and  Examiner  Frazer  states  that  Mr.  Child  is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Americanization  work  and  seems  to  appreciate  that  it 
is  a  field  in  which  the  public  schools  must  assume  the  lead.  Mr.  Arch  M. 
Thurman,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  appointed  director  of  Americanization, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  this  work. 

PauIv  Abmstronq. 

WASHINGTON. 

University  of  Washington, 

University  Extension  Service, 

Seattle,  May  SI,  1919. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbeix, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Campbeu,:  We  appreciate  your  communication  of  March  31,  and 
the  suggestions  contained  therein  for  the  work  of  Americanization.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Paul  B.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States  Naturalization 
Service,  in  Seattle,  is  serving  on  the  Seattle  committee  on  Americanization, 
and  thus  makes  coordination  of  Federal  and  local  efforts  a  possibiUty. 

The  Seattle  public  schools  are  represented  on  the  general  committee  for 
Seattle.  A  survey  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  Americanization  task  in 
Seattle  is  under  contemplation.  Moreover,  other  school  systems  are  inter- 
ested. We  may  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  have  a  large  corps  of  teachers 
or  extension  workers,  so  can  not  look  into  much  of  the  teaching  done. 
It  is  likely  that  later  more  definite  observation  may  be  made  of  the  use  of  the 
Government  textbook  on  naturalization. 

The  two  inclosures  indicate  the  manner  of  organization  and  the  various 
organizations  participating  now  in  the  Seattle  committee  on  Americanizaton. 

Very  truly,  r.  t^  t^ 

E.  P.  Dahm. 

partial   list    (SUBJECT    TO    CORRECTION)    SEATTLE    ORGANIZATIONS    ENGAGED    IN 
AMERICANIZATION  WORK  WITH  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES. 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  D.  H.  Painter ;  American  Legion  of  Liberty, 
J.  T,.  Fanlds :  Rotarv  Club.  W.  L.  Waltz ;  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion,  University  Cliapter,  Miss  Belle  Colsen;  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Miss  Emma  Morrison ;  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club, 
civic  bureau,  Fred  Catlett;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  J.  Samuel 
Holmes  or  G.  E.  Tillson ;  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Miss  E.  A. 
Southmayd ;  Knights  of  Columbus,  J.  T.  Lawler ;  United  States  Naturalization 
Service,  Paul  B.  Phillips;  Seattle  Federation  of  Women's' Clubs,  Mrs.  Barnes 
O'Leary ;  Municipal  League,  Carl  J.  Smith ;  University  of  Washington,  B.  F. 
Dahm ;  mayor's  representative,  Frank  Gates ;  Social  Welfare  League,  Miss 
Evelyn  Gail  Gardener;  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  J.  H.  Piper;  Jewish  Welfare, 
Eev.  Samuel  Koch ;  Seattle  Public  Library,  Miss  Agnes  Hansen ;  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans,  Mr.  Kennedy ;  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Beck ; 
Seattle  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  Central  Labor  Council,  P.  T. 
Fagrie ;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  Seattle  Public  Schools ;  Ministerial 
Federation ;  Kivpanls  Club.;  Minute  Women ;  Women's  League  for  National 
Service ;  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education ;  Sunset  Club. 

EEPOKT  OF  OKGANIZATION  COMMITTEE  ON  AMEKICANIZATION. 

Temporary  organization. — It  is  recommended  that  the  present  temporary 
organization,  called  together  by  the  ^  University  of  Washington,  be  continued 
as  a  temporary  organization  pending  such  reorganization  as  may  result  from 
the  final  adoption  of  an  Americanization  program  and  plan  of  procedure  by  the 
temporary  organization  to  be  presented  to  th'e  constituent  bodies.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  director  of  the  extension  service  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington be  the  chairman  of  the  temporary  organization  and  that  he  have  power 
to  appoint  the  secretary,  and  that  he  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  every  committee. 

Status  of  organization  and  constituent  iodies. — This  is  a  body  of  representa- 
tive members  of  various  Institutions,  associations,  and  committees  In  Seattle 
known  to  be  Interested  in  the  Americanization  movement,  invited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  to  confer  together  on  ways  and  means  of  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  various  agencies  represented  and  of  forwarding  the  Americaniza- 
tion movement  in  Seattle.  Among  the  functions  of  this  organization  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Definition  of  Americanization  (for  working  purposes)  ;  determlnatlou 
of  the  nature  and  size  of  task ;  enumeration  and  analysis  of  methods ;  determina- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  most  efEective  methods  employed  by  the  different 
agencies  engaged  In  Americanization ;  assignment  of  work  and  cooperation  (on 
basis  on  preceding  point)  ;  administration  of  the  program  accepted  by  the  differ- 
ent agencies.  The  bodies  represented  on  this  temporary  Americanization  com- 
mittee are  here  designated  as  the  constituent  bodies.  The  constituent  bodies 
are  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  this  committee  nor  by  the  acts  of  their  representa- 
tive members  on  this  committee,  except  as  the  constituent  bodies  from  time  to 
time  ratify  the  acts  or  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  since  in 
its  present  stage  the  Americanization  committee  Is  a  purely  voluntary,  Invited, 
preliminary  conference  for  instruction  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  seeks  to 
exercise  no  powers  except  through  moral  suasion.  Membership  on  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  by  Invitation  of  the  University  of  Washington  or  by  vote  of  the 
committee,  and  every  organization  represented  shall  participate  as  a  unit. 

Procedure. — The  Seattle  Americanization  committee  as  a  temporary  organi- 
zation shall  meet  at  times  set  by  the  committee  itself  or  at  call  of  the  chair- 
man. It  may  appoint  additional  committees  and  officers  as  It  sees  fit.  All  reso- 
lutions and  actions  passed  by  It  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  actions  of  its  members, 
and  the  ultimate  object  of  its  action  shall  be  to  secure  some  concerted  action 
by  the  constituent  bodies  to  be  recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  commitee  on  organization  appointed  May  12,  1919,  recommends  to  the 
whole  committee  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  recommendations,  principles  and 
constitutional  provisions. 

Paul   B.   Phbllips, 
United  States  Naturalization  Service,  Chairman. 
J.  T.  Lawlee, 

Knights  of  Columbus. 
W.   L.   Waltz, 

Rotary  Club. 
E.  F.  Dahm, 
University  of  Washington,  ese  officio. 
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Nattxralization  Sebvice, 

„  _,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  25,  1919. 

Chief  Examinee, 

Seattle: 
On  March  13,  1919,  you  reported  to  the  bureau  under  the  above  file  number 
the  results  of  a  conversation  I  had  had  with  Prof.  E.  F.  Dahm,  director  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  "Washington,  at  Seattle,  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  directions  in  which  his  division  would  enter  the  field  of  Americaniza- 
tion, and  in  which  he  indicated  to  me  orally  that  the  extension  division  would 
cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  especially  in  the  following  two 
ways: 

By  maintaining  teacher  training  work,  both  by  correspondence  courses  and 
by  holding  of  classes;  and  by  joining,  or  perhaps  leading,  in  the  work  of  co- 
ordinating Americanization  work  of  all  the  difEerent  agencies  in  the  field. 

As  to  teacher  training  work,  I  wish  to  report  that  Prof.  Dahm  states  to  me 
that  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  in  the  university  budget  for  the 
coming  year  commencing  July  1  for  developing  such  teacher  training  courses. 

The  concrete  steps  taken  by  the  conference  so  far  has  been :  (o)  Perfecting  a 
temporary  organization;  (6)  adoption  of  a  definition  of  Americanization  "for 
working  purposes,"  substantially  as  follows:  "Americanization  is  a  movement 
to  develop  among  both  native  and  foreign-born  a  common  appreciatloa  and  un- 
derstanding ;  to  appreciate  and  exemplify  the  benefits  secured  to  us  through  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States";  (c)  authorizing  a  committee  to  analyze 
the  work  done  by  all  the  organizations  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  looking  toward  the  elimination  of  duplicate  efEort;  and  (d) 
initiating  a  survey  of  industrial,  economic  conditions  in  Seattle  to  be  conducted 
jointly  by  three  departments  in  the  State  University,  to-wit,  departments  of 
sociology,  business  and  commercial  economics,  and  another  the  name  of  which 
has  escaped  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

Patji,  B.  Phillips,  Naturalization  Examiner. 

Bespectfully  referred  to  the  bureau  for  its  information. 

Jno.  Speed  Smith. 


United  States  Department  or  Laboe, 

Natttealization  Seevice, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  September  10,  1919. 
Chief  Examiner,  Seattle: 

I  made  a  special  trip  to  Hoquiam,  Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash.,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Grays  Harbor  Teachers'  Institute  which  was  in  session  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1919.  County  Superintendent  T.  W.  Bibb,  of  Montesano,  was  In 
charge.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  I  should 
judge  200  teachers  were  present  from  Grays  Harbor  County.  It  was  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bibb  and  it  was  my  own  observation  that  the  attention  was 
good.  I  spoke  from  10  a.  m.  to  10.45  a.  m.  on  Americanization  and  the  educa- 
tional plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Grays  Harbor  County  contains  20  or  more  logging  camps  scattered  over  an 
area  50  miles  east  and  west  and  from  15  to  30  miles  north  and  south — and 
we  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  educating  the  men  in 
the  woods  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the  nearest  school  because  of  re- 
moteness of  the  camps.  Consequently  I  considered  this  opportunity  to  place 
the  plans  of  the  Bureau  before  the  active  teachers  of  the  county  very  important. 

Problem  in  Grays  Harbor  County :  According  to  local  census  taken  summer 
of  1918  over  700  aliens  working  in  logging  camps  in  Grays  Harbor  County. 

Plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization :  Cooperate  with  public  schools — make 
"every  schoolhouse  a  power  station  for  Americanization." 

At  the  close  of  my  talk  I  had  an  extended  conference  in  another  room  with 
the  city  superintendents  from  Aberdeen,  Cosmopolis,  and  Montesano,  and  with 
Prof.  Waite  of  the  Hoquiam  schools.  I  will  report  this  conference  separately 
under  each  file  number. 

Patil  B.  Phillips,  Naturalization  Examiner. 
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United  States  Depaetment  of  Labob, 

Natuealization  Service, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  September  10,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee,  Seattle: 

1.  At  the  close  of  my  talk  at  the  teachers'  institute  at  Hoquiam  on  the  Si 
instant  several  city  superintendents  of  schools  came  to  me  for  a  personal  con- 
ference, and  with  them  came  Prof.  W.  T.  Wait,  a  teacher  In  the  Hoquiam  High 
School,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

2.  Prof.  Wait  is  a  member  of  the  "American  legion  "  and  I  believe  he  is  a 
member  of  their  "Americanization  committee "  in  Hoquiam.  He  says  the 
organization  is  anxious  to  do  anything  it  can  to  forward  Americanization  work 
in  the  public  schools.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  Americanization  class  conducted 
at  Hoquiam  last  year  by  Miss  Charlotte  Steelman.  I  told  him  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  Hoquiam  has  been  lack  of  funds  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  he 
try  to  get  volunteer  teachers  to  supplement  the  work  that  may  be  done  by  the 
regular  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  I  suggested  to  him  and  to  the  other 
superintendents  present,  that  they  try  to  get  the  managers  of  industrial  plants 
at  Hoquiam  to  get  their  men  into  the  citizenship  classes  and  that  they  give 
representatives  of  the  schools '  a  chance  to  meet  the  men,  say  at  some  noon 
hour,  and  tell  the  men  what  the  schools  will  do  for  them. 

3.  I  also  had  a  short  talk  with  Prof.  B.  F.  Schmidtke,  the  city  superintendent 
at  Hoquiam.  He  was  so  busy  entertaining  the  institute  at  his  school  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  take  much  of  his  time.  I  gathered  from  what  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  very  much  in  favor  of  continuing  their  Americanization  work 
and  that  he  will  take  steps  to  that  end  this  fall. 

Paul  B.  Phuups, 
Naturalimation  Examiner. 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  its  information. 

Jno.  Speed  Smith. 


United  States  Depaetment  op  Labor, 

BiniEAU  or  Natueaxkation, 
Division  op  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  24,  1919. 
Prof.  E.  F.  Schmidtke, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 
Dear  Sir  :  1.  I  have  a  report  from  Naturalization  Examiner  Paul  B.  Phillips 
regarding  the  teachers'  institute  which  was  held  in  your  city  recently,  and  the 
conference  he  had  with  you  and  other  superintendents  of  schools  relating  to 
Americanization  work. 

2.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  is  appreciated  by  the  division  of  citizenship 
training,  and  any  assistance  in  its  power  will  be  gladly  rendered.  This  work 
is  very  important  to  America  in  these  times  of  unrest. 

3.  I  believe  you  have  a  great  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be  done  along 
this  line  and  shall  be  interested  to  know  of  your  progress. 

Cordially,  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 


United   States   Department   op   Labor, 

Bureau  op  Naturalization, 
Division  op  Citizenship  Training. 

Washington,  September  24,  1919. 
Prof.  George  B.  Miller, 

Superintendent   of  Schools,  Aberdeen,   Wash. 
Dear  Sir.  1.  I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  a  report  from  Naturalization 
Examiner   Paul   B.   Phillips   stating    that   you   had   conferred    with     him    at 
Hoquiam  regarding  Americanization  classes  at  Aberdeen.     Your  enthusiastic 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

2.  The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  will  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  you  in 
nny  way  in  its  power.     Educational  record  cards  will  be  forwarded  to  von 
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upon  request.  .  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Aberdeen  Commercial  Club. 

3.  Any  suggestions  as  to  the  assistance  this  division  may  render  will  be 
gladly  received. 

Cordially,  yours,  Henet  B.  Hazaed, 

Acting  Director  of  Citisenship. 


United  States  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

BUBEAtI    OF    NatXJBALIZATION, 

Division  of  Citizenship  Teaining, 

Washington,  September  27,  1919. 
Chief  Examinee,  Seattle,  Wash.  , 

1.  Re  report  of  Examiner  Paul  B.  Phillips,  September  10,  1919.  File  269-C ; 
teachers'  institute  at  Hoquiam. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  work  in  the  logging  camps  it  is  suggested  that  the 
lumber  companies  be  induced  to  appoint  some  of  their  own  men  who  are 
capable  as  instructors  for  the  men  in  the  camps  and  that  classes  be  conducted 
at  regular  periods.  When  such  instructors  are  appointed,  their  names  may 
be  given  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  designation  as  teachers. 
In  this  way  supplies  can  be  furnished  from  this  division  through  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  work  can  go  forward  without  the  necessity  of 
sending  teachers  from  the  schools  into  the  camps,  which  would  not  be  advisable, 

3.  Please  convey  to  Examiner  Phillips  the  commendation  of  this  division  for 
his  efficient  work  at  the  teachers'  institute  at  Hoquiam.    It  is  much  appreciated. 

Raymond  F.  Ceist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

Seattle  Wash.,  September  10,  1919. 
CHna?  Examinee,  Seattle. 

1.  At  the  close  of  my  talk  at  the  teachers'  institute,  at  Hoquiam,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1919,  several  city  superintendents  of  schools  came  to  me  for  a  conference, 
among  them  Prof.  George  B.  Miller,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.  Prof.  Miller  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  commercial  organizations  in  Aberdeen  at  this  time  might  help 
him,  because  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  small  appropriation  in  his  budget  this 
year  for  Americanization  work,  and  he  believes  he  has  a  better  chance  than 
ever  to  do  "something  big."  I  told  him  that  last  year  I  interviewed  Secretary 
Morris,  of  the  Aberdeen  Commercial  Club,  and  that  Mr.  Morris  had  promiised 
the  assistance  of  the  organization. 

2.  Prof.  Miller  further  said  that  having  gotten  an  appropriation  from  the 
school  board  he  intends  to  make  such  a  notable  success  of  the  Americanization 
work  this  season  that  future  appropriations  will  be  forthcoming.  He  thinks 
that  perhaps  he  may  call  on  the  business  men  for  a  part  of  the  financial 
assistance  or  support  that  the  evening  schools  may  need  this  year. 

Paul  B.  Phillips, 
Naturalisation  Examiner. 

Septembeb  10,  1919. 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  its  information. 

Jno.  Speed  Smith. 


United  States  Depabtment  or  Laboe, 

BtTEEAU    of    NATUEALIZATION, 

Division   of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  24,  1919. 
Abebdeen  Commeecial  Club, 

Mr.  Morris,  Secretary,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Dear  Sie:  1.  I  have  before  me  a  report  from  Naturalization  Examiner  Paul 
B.  Phillips  concerning  the  work  which  Prof.  George  B.  Miller,  of  your  city,  is 
undertaking  along  Americanization  lines. 

2.  I  believe  you  have  a  live  wire  in  Prof.  Miller,  and  that  the  commercial 
club  can  well  afford  to  give  him  its  hearty  support.  There  is  no  more  effective 
work  for  your  city  than  the  thorough  Americanization  of  the  foreign-born  resi- 
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rlents  and  it  will  prove  an  antidote  for  the  teachings  of  unrest,  which  are  so 
prevalent  at  this  time. 

3.  The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  is  very  much  interested  in  this  Vfork, 
and  I  shall  be  much  gratified  to  know  that  it  has  your  support. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Henky  B.  Hazabd, 
Acting  Director  of  Citizenship. 


Aberdeen  Chambeb  of  Commerce, 

Alierdeen,  Wash.,  Octolier  6,  1919. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Hazard, 

Division  of  CitizensKip  and  Training, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  September  24  concerning  the  work 
along  Americanization  lines  undertaken  by  Prof.  George  B.  Miller  of  our  city: 
We  feel  highly  gratified  that  Prof.  Miller's  plans  for  utilization  of  our  scho^s 
in  this  work  should  have  been  approved  by  Naturalization  Examiner  Paul  B. 
Phillips.    Our  chamber  of  commerce  is  in  thorough  accord  with  Prof.  Miller  in 
his  report.     In  a  recent  conference  between  the  writer  and  Prof.  Miller,  assur- 
ance was  given  the  latter  that  in  event  the  school  district  funds  should  not 
b  adequate  for  the  night-school  work,  additional  funds  could  be  relied  upon  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce.    Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  J.  Morris,  Secretary. 


WISCONSIN. 

Extract  from  letter  from  W.  P.  Roseman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. : 

November  7,  1918. 

"  Here  in  Sheboygan  we  fully  appreciate  the  bigness  of  the  Americanization 
problem.  It  looms  up  before  me  as  the  big  educational  problem  of  the  age. 
Five  years  ago,  while  connected  with  the  University  Extension  Division,  I  dis- 
covered it  in  every  factory  and  extension  class.  I  said  then  that  Wisconsin 
had  a  tremendous  problem  in  this  direction.  Since  the  war  I  have  been  led  to 
feel  that  it  is  the  big  "national  problem.  I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  give 
your  department  an  appropriation  large  enough  to  solve  it 

"  If  I  can  be  of  greater  service  to  Uncle  Sam  in  helping  to  do  my  bit  toward 
Jts  solution  than  I  am  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  be  glad  to  render  such 
service  as  my  training  and  experience  warrants." 

In  another  letter  dated  November  28, 1918,  Mr.  Roseman  stated : 

"  Tour  recent  letter  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  department  was 
planning  to  issue  a  certificate  for  night  school  attendance  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  naturalization  examiner,  received.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
most  excellent  idea.  Here  we  can  connect  up  our  night-school  work  with  your 
department  more  closely.  Night  school  will  become  more  truly  the  stepping 
stone  to  citizenship,  and  when  a  foreigner  has  completed  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  approved  by  your  bureau,  he  will  have  a  big  inducement  to  take  the  next 
step.  This  is  certainly  a  big  idea,  and  your  department  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  broad  vision  which  it  is  taking  of  this  whole  problem." 

Mr.  Roseman,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  has  made  the  following  statements : 
"  It  is  only  a  community  proposition,  but  it  is  a  State  and  National  proposi- 
tion, and  the  greater  number  of  people  we  can  interest  in  the  work  the  greater 
will  be  the  results  obtained.  With  this  thought  in  mind  the  plan  which  I  have 
handed  you  [copy  attached  hereto]  was  developed.  It  is  not  entirely  original. 
Suggestions  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  sent  out  last  fall  have  been  en- 
larged upon  and  expanded  until  all  classes  in  our  city  have  become  Interested. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau,  an  industrial  committee  was 
organized,  made  up  of  the  men  in  each  factory  who  had  the  interest  of  their 
.employees  to  look  after. 

"Perhaps  the  most  touching  scene  in  the  whole  program  occurred  at  our 
graduating  exercises,  which  was  given  as  a  fitting  close  to  the  year's  work. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of"  Naturalization,  68  were  examined 
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and  recommended  for  diplomas,  which  entitled  them  to  citizenship  papers. 
A  formal  graduation  program  was  prepared  and  when  the  men  crossed  the 
platform  to  receive  their  diplomas  many  of  the  wives  who  were  in  the  audience 
wept  tears  of  joy." 

Americanization  worlc,  1918-19,  Sheloygan,  TVis.—PloM  of  organization. 

Board  of  .Vocationar  Education. 

Director,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Assistant  directors. 

Director   of  vocational-continuation   school. 
Special  organizer  and  supervisor. 
Director  of  centers. 
Americanization   committee. 
Ladies'  citizen  committee. 
Chairman. 
Secretary. 
Subcommittee. 

Information  and  statistics. 
Ward  solicitation  and  attendance. 
Educational. 
Social. 
Gentlemen's  citizen  committee: 
Chairman. 
Secretary. 
Subcommittees. 

Ward  solicitation  and  attendance. 
Educational  and  social. 
Industrial  committee. 
Chairman. 
Secretary. 
Association  of  commerce  committee. 

Educational  committee  of  the  association. 
Activities. 

Instructional. 
English. 
Citizenship. 
Addresses. 
Recreational. 

Games,  drills,  dances,  baths,  etc. 
Music. 
Social.  '^ 

Conversation. 

Sewing,  darning,  cooking,  millinery,  shoe  repairing,  manual  training. 
Visitations. 
Music. 

Graduation — citizens'  banquet,  etc. 
Nursery. 
Clinic. 
■Centers. 

High  school. 
U.  S.  Grant  School. 
Lincoln  School.  " 

Longfellow  School. 
Jefferson  School. 
Horace  Mann  School. 
Washington  School. 
Trinithy  Lutheran  School. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  School.  .    , 

Afternoon  teas,  sewing  clubs,  cooking  clubs,  millinery  clubs,  social  clubs,  etc. 
Coordination  and  cooperating  agencies. 

Federal,  State,  and  county  councils  of  defense. 
United  States  Governrnent,  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 
Americanization  and  social  organization. 
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BoAED  OF  Education, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  February  19,  1919. 
Mr.  Richard  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  wish  to  state  that : 
First.  Free  textbooks  for  foreigners  have  been  distributed. 
Second.  That  sample  diplomas  are  on  display  in  all  night-school  ccfnters,  the 
Federal  Employment  Bureau,  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court,  and  are  being  placed 
with  facts  concerning  the  same  in  the  different  factories. 

Third.  We  are  cooperating  with  all  local  agencies  and  State  organizations  In 
ciVrrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  9, 1918. 

We  fully  realize  that  we  need  the  cooperation  of  all  local.  State,  and  national 
agencies  in  the  solution  of  the  Americanization  problem  and  we  heartily  solicit 
your  further  coperation  in  helping  us  solve  this  most  important  problem  in  our 
own  locality. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  P.  Eoseman,  Superintendent. 

Natuealization  Service, 

Fedeeal  Building,  , 

Chicago,  March  26, 1919. 
Chief  Examiner,  Chicago: 

1.  Attended  night  examinations  at  the  Sheboygan  High  School  on  Tuesday, 
March  25,  1919,  together  with  Examiner  Wilson. 

2.  There  was  no  occasion  for  any  talk,  as  directed  by  you,  since  the  students 
will  receive  their  certificates  later.  Supt.  Roseman  said  he  would  inform  the 
office  of  the  dates  when  certificates  of  graduation  would  be  given  to  the  students, 
as  he  expected  to  make  it  a  gala  occasion. 

3.  Sheboygan  is  conducting  nine  night  schools  with  about  450  students  in 
Americanization  classes.  Twenty-two  petitioners  passed  the  examination  suc- 
cessfully. 

Vavba. 
Referred  to  bureau  March  31,  1919. 

Fbed  J.  Schlotfeldt. 

Office  or  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  19,  1919. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Campbell, 

Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  : 

♦  *»«*** 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  Milwaukee  is  running  as  many  classes 
for  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  as  possible,  and  that  we  are  quite 
proud  of  our  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Naturalization  in  our  special 
citizenship  classes. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  O.  Beeg. 

Kohlee  County,  Kohlee,  Wis., 

September  8,  1919. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Attention  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization.) 
Deae  Sie  :  This  company  is  preparing  to  ofCer  a  course  in  citizenship  training 
to  the  men  of  foreign  birth  of  the  organization.  I  notice  in  your  form  letter 
27671-161,  October  9,  1918,  to  Mr.  W^  P,  Roseman,  then  superintendent  of 
schools,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  that  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  present  certificates  of  graduation  to  all  who  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  public  schools  and  chief  naturalization  examiner. 

Could  a  well-organized  program  such  as  we  are  planning  to  give  be  included 
under  this  privilege,  or  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  classes  to  be  conducted,  at 
least  nominally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  board  of  the  village  of  Kohler? 
We  intend  to  start  this  work  on  October  1,  and  would  like  to  know  if  the  Stu- 
dents' Textbook  and  Teachers'  Manual,  which  you  provide  free  to  public  schools, 
could  be  supplied  to  us  on  the  same  basis. 
Thanking  you  for  your  information. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Heebeet  Kohlee, 

Emvlovment  Denmrtment. 
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United  States  Depaetment  or  Labor, 

BUEEAU  OF  NaTUKALIZATION, 

Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  September  30,  1919. 
Mr.  Heebeet  Kohlee, 

Employment  Department,  Kohler  County,  Kohler,  Wis. 
Dear  Sie  :  1.  We  have  your  letter  of  September  8  in  regard  to  your  course  In 
citizenship  training  and  regret  that  pressure  of  work  incident  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  has  prevented  a  more  prompt  reply. 

2.  You  are  right  in  your  supposition  that  this  bureau  Is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  cooperate  yrith  public  schools  in  the  training  of  the  foreign  born  for 
citizenship,  and  the  act  providing  for  the  preparation  of  the  Federal  Textbook 
limits  its  distribution  of  cooperating  public  schools.  It  is  the  intention  that 
the  education  of  adult  aliens  shall  be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system 
wherever  they  may  be  found  and  the  teachers  paid  from  public  funds  in  the 
same  manner  as  day-school  teachers.  In  some  instances  where  funds  were  not 
available  they  have  been  provided  by  civil  organizations  or  private  subscrip- 
tion, but,  as  you  suggest,  the  classes  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
board  at  least  nominally  in  order  to  allow  us  to  furnish  free  textbooks  and 
other  supplies,  including  certificates  of  graduation,  for  the  use  of  students  who 
are  candidates  for  citizenship. 

3.  A  letter  is  being  addressed  to-day  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Kohler,  giving  his  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  cooperation 
with  this  division.  Will  you  not  confer  with  the  proper  school  authorities  in 
regard  to  this  matter  and  see  if  a  plan  may  be  adopted  which  shall  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  all  concerned.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  result 
of  your  conference. 

'  4.  The  inclosed  card  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  ascertaining  the  status 
of  foreign-bom  employees  so  that  appropriate  advice  may  be  given  those  initiat- 
ing or  completing  American  citizenship.  These  cards  when  appropriately 
filled  in  will  show  you  who  of  your  foreign  born  have  not  taken  the  first  step 
toward  citizenship,  who  are  eligible  to  petition  for  citizenship,  and  when  the 
remaining  employees  will  be  eligible.  In  cases  where  the  alien  has  not  made 
the  declaration  of  Intention  the  line  for  the  data  may  be  left  blank  until  the 
declaration  has,  been  made.  To  these  nondeclarants  help  may  he  given 
through  the  naturalization  forms  being  sent  to  you.  In  cases  where  the  dec- 
laration is  more  than  two  years  old  the  alien  will  doubtless  "appreciate  your 
aid  in  perfecting  his  citizenship.  The  cards  of  those  who  have  not  yet  peti- 
tioned for  citizenship  may  be  filed  in  chronological  order,  according  to  the  date 
of  the  declaration,  for  action  at  maturity. 

6.  Form  2213  of  the  naturalization  forms  being  sent  to  you  contains  the 
information  needed  in  preparing  a  declaration  of  intention.  In  some  cases 
this  can  be  supplied  by  the  alien  unassisted.  Forms  2214  and  2226  contain 
the  information  needed  in  making  petitions  for  naturalization.  The  alien  will 
require  your  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers.  The  easiest  way  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  situation  is  to  help  an  alien  declare 
his  Intention  and  a  noncitizen  to  petition  for  naturalization.  One  experience 
in  each  case  will  demonstrate  the  method  of  using  these  forms.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  any  desired  number  of  the  cards  and  forms. 

6.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  classes,  to  the  end  that  your 
plant  may  become  100  per  cent  American  and  assuring  you  of  our  desire 
to  be  of  all  possible  assistance. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Crist, 

Director  of  Citizenship. 

United  States  Depaetment  of  Labor, 

BUEEAU   OF  NaTUEALIZATION, 

Division  of  Citizenship  Training, 

Washington,  Septemi&r  SO,  1919. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kohler,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  1.  This  division  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Kohler  Co.,  of 
your  town,  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  for  adults  of 
foreign  birth. 

2.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  this  division  has  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  public  school  systems  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  school  citizenship  classes,  and  the  Federal  Textbook  and 
Manual,  together  forming  the  standard  course  in  citizenship,  have  been  pre- 
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pared  for  the  use  of  such  classes.    A  copy  of  each  of  these  books  is  being  for- 
warded to  you  under  separate  cover. 

3.  We  suggest  that  you  confer  with  Mr.  Herbert  Kohler,  of  the  Kohler  Co. 
with  a  view  to  adopting  some  plan  whereby  the  foreign-born  employees  of  this 
plant  may  be  served  by  the  public  schools  of  your  town  and  thus  enabled  to 
take  advantage' of  the  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  by  this  division.  An 
order  sheet  is  Inclosed  herewith  which  gives  in  condensed  form  a  list  of  the 
supplies  and  material  we  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  without  charge,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  fill  your  requisition  for  such  things  as  you  will  need. 

4.  A  poster  announcing  classes  Is  being  forwarded  with  the  books,  together 
with  preliminary  naturalization  forms,  a  Syllabus  of  the  Naturalization  Law, 
and  other  documents  which  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  plan  of 
cooperation.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you  as  to  the  result  of  your  conference 
with  Mr.  Kohler,  sending  at  the  same  time  your  requisition  for  supplies. 

Cordially,  yours,  Raymond  F.  Ckist, 

Director  of  Citisenship. 

KOHLEB  Co., 

Kohler,  Wis.,  October  16,  1919. 
United  States  Depabtment  of  Labor, 
BuBEAU  of  Natueamzation, 
Division  of  Citizenship, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Attention  of  Mr.  Kaymond  F.  Crist,  Director  of  Citizenship. 

Deae  Sib:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  our  efforts  to  help  the 
foreign  born  of  our  organization  into  citizenship,  as  displayed  by  your  letter  of 
September  30. 

At  your  suggestion  I  had  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  school  board 
of  the  village  of  Kohler  and  have  been  advised  by  the  chairman  of  this  body, 
Mr.  Carl  Berlin,  that  the  Kohler  winter  classes,  so  called,  may  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  village  school  board. 

We  agree  to  conduct  the  classes  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sqhool  board  of  the 
village  of  Kohler. 

For  your  information  I  might  state  that  the  principal  of  the  Kohler  winter 
classes  had  had  a  number  of  years'  experience  In  conducting  classes  in  citizen- 
ship and  is  at  present  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  of  the  city  of 
Sheboygan. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sperl,  secretary  of  the  school  board,  has  advised  me  that  he  will 
notify  you  of  the  board's  willingness  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  Kohler  winter 
classes. 

I  believe  it  is  his  intention  to  have  Miss  May  FItzpatrick,  principal  of  the 
Kohler  public  school,  make  all  requisitions  for  supplies  and  take  care  of  all 
correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  the  Kohler  winter 
classes. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  splendid  cooperation. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Heebebt  Kohleb, 

Employment  Department. 

KoHLEE,  Wis.,  October  16,  1919. 
United  States  Depaetment  of  Labob, 
Btjeeau  of  Natuealization, 
Division  of  Citizenship, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention  of  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Director  of  Citizenship. 
Deae  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  30  I  would  state  that  I  have 
had  a  confe^-ence  with  Mr.  Herbert  Kghler,  of  the  Kohler  Co.,  regarding  the 
Kohler  winter  classes  in  citizenship. 

The  school  board  has  considered  the  matter,  and  has  decided  to  permit  the 
classes  to  operate  under  its  supervision. 

It  has  authorized  Miss  May  FItzpatrick,  principal  of  the  Kohler  public  school, 
to  act  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Kohler  winter  classes.  She  will 
handle  all  correspondence  and  make  all  necessary  requisitions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization. 

Hoping  that  our  mutual  efforts  will  get  results  in  this  worthy  cause. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Alfeed  W.  Sperl, 
Secretary  School  Board  of  the  Village  of  Kohler. 
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PROPOSED  DEPORTATION  OF  ALIEiNS  WHO  SURRENDERED 
THEIR  FIRST  PAPERS  IN  ORDER  TO  ESCAPE  MILITARY 
SERVICE. 


CoM^riTTEK   ON-    lilMIGKATION   AND   NaTCRALIZATION, 

House  of  EEPitrsENTATivj;&. 

Friday^  October  10, 19W. 

The  committee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon  Albert  John- 
son (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairjian.  We  have  met  to-day  to  consider  primarily  H.  R. 
1'416,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lufkin,  a  bill  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
papers  of  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens  or  final  papers 
of  citizenship  to  certain  aliens  Avho  claimed  exemption  from  military 
serA'ice  in  the  present  ^Yar,  and  providing  for  the  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  Avho  surrendered  their  first  papers  of  citizenship  in 
Drder  to  escape  militarj^  service. 

That  bill  is  similar  to  and  an  enlargement  of  H.  E.  4643,  also  hi- 
tioduced  by  Mr.  Lufkin.  It  is  similar  also  to  a  bill,  H.  R.  9779,, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania;  to  H.  R.  9263,  by  Mr. 
Raker  of  California ;  and  to  H.  R.  9594,  by  Mr.  Hicks  of  New  York ; 
and  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  bill  is  carried  in  the  general  im- 
migration bill  introduced  by  nayself  as  H.  R.  8572. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Aswell,  told  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  he  had  introduced  one  of  these  bills. 

The  Chairman,  nfr.  Aswell  has  a  three-year  suspension  bill. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  AVell,  on  the  questioii  of  claiming  military  exemp- 
tion, he  has  a  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Very  likely  this  provision  as  to  deportation  of 
those  who  withdi'ew  their  first  papers  is  made  a  clause  in  his  three- 
year  bill. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No :  in  H.  E.  5044  it  is  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Lufkin's 
bill,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  so.  Now,  that  bill  is  identical  with  the 
one  originally  introduced  by  myself  in  the  last  Congress  and  by 
Senator  Jones  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  we  have  had  that  up  befoi'e. 

The  Chairman.  However,  the  repeated  introduction  of  the  meas- 
ure seems  to  show  a  demand  for  it.  And  for  that  reason  we  called 
Mr.  Lufkin,  who  will  read  the  provisions  of  his  bill  to  us  and  will 
explain  its  purpose ;  and  we  will  also  hear  Col.  T.  W.  Miller,  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  a  former  Member  of  Congress. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  LUFKIN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  LcFKiN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
the  first  place  I  want  to  disclaim  all  pride  of  authorship,  at  least  so 
far  as  section  2  of  my  bill  is  concerned.     As  the  chairman  has  said, 
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there  have  been  some  half  a  dozen  bills  similar  to  this — I  think 
probably  exactly-  the  same — introduced  by  different  Members  of  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  own  general  Americanization  bill  con- 
tains this  section,  word  for  word. 

The  Chaiejxan.  For  the  record,  will  you  now  read  section  2  of 
your  bill? 

Mr.  LuFKiN  (reading)  : 

Sec.  2.  That  any  alien  who,  In  pur.suiince  of  the  fourth  section  of  chaptei'  12 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  J918,  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,'' 
has  A\-itlidrawn  his  declaration  of  intention  to  hecouie  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  with  the  object  of  escaping  military  service,  shall,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  talcen  Into  custody  and  deported  in  tlie  manner  pro- 
vided In  sections  19  and  20  of  the  liumigration  act,  and  any  such  alien  who 
shall  have  left  or  who  shall  hereafter  leave  the  T^nlted  States,  or  who  shall 
have  been  deported  under  any  provision  hereof,  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
United  States. 

This  bill,  unlike  Gaul,  is  divided  into  two  parts  instead  of  three. 
Ihe  authorship  of  the  first  part.  I  think,  is  my  own  exclusively. 

The  Chaiemam  (interposing).  That  was  my  object  in  having  you 
read  section  2  first;  for  the  present  we  will  eliminate  that  phase  of 
it  and  take  up  section  1. 

Mr.  Ldtkin.  Section  1  of  this  bill  provides  that  any  alien  who 
claimed  exemption  from  military  service  on  the  sole  ground  that 
he  was  aii  alien  shall  be  punished  by  being  prohibited  from  becoming 
an  American  citizen  during  a  period  of  five  years.  Xow,  the  reason 
for  that  is  as  follows- 

The  Chaiemax  (interposing) .  Before  j'ou  state  the  reasons  for  it. 
I  suggest  that  you  read  the  first  section. 

Mr.  Ltjfkin  (reading)  : 

That  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  and  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  for  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  throughout  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  .Tune  29, 
1906,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  two  new  provisos  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  second  subdivision  as  follows  : 

"  Provided  further.  That  hereafter  for  a  period  of  five  years  no  United  States 
court  or  court  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  authorized  to  exercise  naturalization  jurisdiction  shall  receive 
any  application  for  citizenship  or  admit  to  citizenship  any  alien  who  during 
the  time  the  country  was  or  may  be  engaged  in  war  claimed  exemption  from 
any  branch  of  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  gTound 
that  he  was  an  alien :  Provided  furflier,  That  the  custodian  of  the  records  of 
the  local  exemption  boards  shall  give  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  access  to  the  local  exemption  boaixl  records,  and  the  custodian 
of  the  records  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  any  and  all  information  concerning 
the  records  which  may  be  requested  by  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  purposes  of  carrying  into  effective  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
including  the  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  available  until 
June  30,  1920,  and  annually  thereafter." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  the  section  would  read  now  ? 
Mr.  LuFKiN.  The  first  section;  yes. 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  section  4  with  this  amendment. 
Mr.  LuFiciN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  what  about  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  ?  Can 
we  do  that  ? 
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The  Chairman.  No.  But  we  will  not  go  into  the  details  as  to  tlfet 
now. 

Mr.  LuPKiN.  I  will  say  that  that  was  drawn  by  the  Bureati  of 
Naturalization,  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  have  to  put  that  appropriation  in  as  an 
authorization. 

Mr.  LurKiN.  The  reason  I  have  introduced  this  particular  section 
is  as  follows : 

As  we  all  know,  during  the  war  every  Congressman  had  the  same 
difficulty,  and  the  same  stories  came  to  use  regardless  of  what  part  of 
the  United  States  we  representeded.  Aliens  were  claiming  exemp- 
tion; they  were  getting  out  of  military  service  because  they  were 
aliens  and  were  going  into  factories  and  other  industrial  plants  and 
taking  places  paying  from  $30  to  $75  a  week,  made  vacant  by  Ameri- 
cans who  had  gone  into  the  Army  for  $30  a  month.  That  happened 
everywhere. 

As  the  war  continued,  and  as  the  American,  spirit  became,  more 
aroused  and  inflamed  over  conditions,  a  ereat  many  of  these  plants 
adopted  regulations  requiring  their  employees  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, or,  at  least,  to  show  their  good  intentions  by  taking  out  their 
first  papers,  with  the  result  that  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  those  _aliens  who  had  claimed  exemption,  who  had 
escaped  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  or  war  because  they  were 
aliens,  immediately  made  a  rush  for  the  nearest  office  where  they 
could  take  out  papers.  The  war  was  over;  there  was  no  further 
danger  of  their  being  drafted,  of  their  being  called  into  the  service ; 
and  therefore  they  were  quite  ready  and  willing  to  take  out  first 
citizenship  papers  then. 

For  what  reason?  In  order  that  they  could  hold  these  jobs  that 
had  formerly  been  held  by  American  men  in  the  service,  with  the 
result — I  know  it  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  not  much 
doubt  that  it  is  the  case  everywhere — that  soldier  after  soldier  came 
back,  applied  for  his  old  job,  and  found  it  filled  by  one  of  these  fel- 
lows; and  the  proprietor,  or  the  manager,  or  superintendent,  per- 
haps with  the  best  of  intentions,  said  to  him,  "  Well,  this  man  is 
giving  good  satisfaction.  He  has  shown  his  good  intentions  by 
agreeing  to  take  out  his  first  papers;  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  dis- 
charge him." 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  happening  everywhere, 
and  there  is  a  feeling — I  know  it  is  the  feeling  among  the  returned 
soldiers — ^that  some  sort  of  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  these 
aliens,  that  some  sort  of  brand  should  be  placed  on  them.  Some 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  impress  upon  these  men 
that  they  can  not  eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too;  in  other  words, 
that  they  can  not  avoid  military  service  and  other  responsibilities 
of  this  Government  and  still,  without  the  Government  saying  a  single 
word  to  them,  come  forward  and  become  citizens  and  by  so  doing 
hold  down  the  best  jobs,  in  competition  with  other  citizens  who  were 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  when  the  call  came. 

Mr.  Box.  That  resulted  in  their  getting  the  advantage  then  and 
keeping  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Ltttkin.  Exactly. 
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'The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  You  speak  of  aliens 
seeking  first  papers  after  we  had  gone  into  the  war,  claiming  ex- 
emption— — 

Mr.  LtiTKiN  (interposing).  Well;  after  the  danger  of  being 
drafted  had  passed 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute.  Was  an  alien, 
without  first  papers,  subject  to  military  service  in  the  United  States? 
Was  he  drafted  ? 

Mr.  Ltifkin.  Well,  he  was  obliged  to  register,  and  then  he  was 
drafted  if  he  did  not  claim  exemption;  a  great  many  of  them  did 
claim  it. 

The  Chairman.  Claim  exemption? 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Claim  exemption.  But  a  great  many  others,  notably 
in  my  section,  the  Greeks,  went  right  in  and  served. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  be  informed  about  that.  Now,  the 
draft  law  was  made  to  apply  to  those  with  first  papers,  and  aliens 
with  first  papers  learned  that  by  making  application  through  their 
consuls  they  could  not  be  drafted. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  That  was  the  amended  draft  law,  was  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  first  law.  We  undertook  to  draft  them, 
and  did  draft  them.  Now,  then,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  that 
situation  became  clear,  the  War  Department  ^  itself  recommended 
that  an  amendment  be  made. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Relieving  from  the  draft  those  with 
first  papers  who  were  still  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Well,  I  think  we  did  draft  a  good  manj'  men  with 
first  papers  at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  The  first-paper  man  was  drafted  as 
if  he  were  a  full  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  understanding  was  that  while  aliens  gen- 
erally were  registered,  they  were  not  drafted,  and  those  who  accepted 
service  in  the  armed  forces  did  so  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Box.  Could  they  waive  it,  Mr.  Chairman?  Suppose  they  were 
drafted,  was  there  a  law  passed  that  if  they  did  not  claim  exemption 
they  would  go  into  the  service  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  if  a  man  went  in  he  simply  waived  his  exemp- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  later  all  these  were  given  opportunity 
for  full  citizenship. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  I  know  there  were  a  good  many  Greeks  who  did  not 
claim  exemption.  They  came  up  before  the  board,  and  the  board 
would  ask,  "  Do  you  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that  you  are  an 
alien  ?  "  And  they  said,  "  No,  sir."  I  remember  talking  to  over  a 
hundred  of  those  fellows  before  they  left  for  Camp  Bevens. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  for  the  record  to 
show  that  the  number  of  aliens  who  voluntarily  enlisted  was  about 
6,000. 

Mr.  LtrriciN.  Do  you  mean  6,000  in  all? 

Mr.  Box.  Out  of  4,000,000  men  only  6,000? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.     The  clerk  of  the  committee  will  insert  a 
letter  from  the  War  Department  bearing  on  the  subject. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 
The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  7,  1919. 
Hon.  AiBERT  Johnson, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  addressed  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  and  transmitted  to  this  office  for  response  to  that  portion 
thereof  in  which  you  requested  to  be  furnished  with  the  number  of  aliens  who 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  according  to  reports  received  in  this  office,  a  total  of  6,525  aliens  were 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  "between 
April  1,  1917,  and  the  time  when  voluntary  enlistments  were  discontinued. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  most  accurate  data  available  at  the  present  time 
and  are  subject  to  revision. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  C.  Harris, 
The  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lufkin,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  your 
bill  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  alien  who  is  here  without  his  first 
papers  and  who  claimed  exemption  from  military  duty  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  alien  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  citijzen- 
ship? 

Mr.  LnFKiiSr.  For  five  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  five  years. 

Mr.  LtJFKiN.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  if  I  niaj' :  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  punish  this  sort  of  an  alien — a  man  who,  perhaps,  had 
been  in  this  country  for  5,  or  10,  or  15  years;  he  registered  in  the 
draft ;  he  had  to  register  in  the  draft,  just  the  same  as  an  American. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lttfkin.  When  his  name  was  called  by  the  local  board  he  came 
up  and  said,  "  I  do  not  have  to  fight ;  I  am  an  alien.  I  claim  exemp- 
tion on  the  ground  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  Greece,  or  Turkey,  or 
Russia." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  any  distinction 
made  there  between  those  aliens  who  were  nationals  of  our  allies, 
and  those  who  were  nationals  of  the  Central  Powers  ? 

Mr.  Ltjfkin.  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion. If  that  man  had  the  right  spirit,  if  he  did  not  want  to  fight  in 
America,  he  should  have  gone  back  and  fought  in  his  own  Army.  He 
was  nothing  but  a  slacker,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  own  position  is,  that  if  it  could  be  done  legallj"^,  I 
would  deport  every  alien  who  remained  here  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  say  five  years,  and  did  not  make  application  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  in  peace  times  or  war  times. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  I  have  thought  of  that;  and  the  reason — I  think 
Col.  Miller  will  bear  me  out  in  this  when  he  testifies — the  reason 
the  American  Legion  has  taken  up  this  particular  section  now  is  this: 
Originally  the  American  Legion  indorsed  section  2 ;  but  they  found 
by  investigation  that  that  affects  only  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber. The  men  wlio  actually  thought  so  little  of  their  citizenship  here, 
or  of  America,  that  they  were  willing  to  give  up  their  first  papers 
which  had  already  been  taken  out  in  order  to  escape  military  serv- 
ice, were  very  few.    I  think  that  thej"  are  the  most  undesirable  type 
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we  have  here,  and  that  they  should  be  deported.  I  think  that  they 
can  be  deported — ^there  are  very  few  of  them  in  comparison — without 
any  great  difficulty.  ., 

But  this  second  class,  whose  offense  is  not  quite  so  bad  in  my 
opinion — there  were  millions  of  those,  as  I  understand  it;  and  it 
would  be  an  impossibility,  a  practical  physical  impossibility,  to  de- 
port all  of  those  people.  The  machinery  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  gather  up  all  over  the  country  those  millions  who  claimed  this 
exemption  and  deport  them.    But  the  returned  service  men  feel 

Mr.  Wilson  (interposing).  I  think  we  all  do. 

Mr.  LtTFKiN.  I  think  a  great  many  of  us  feel  that  the  Government 
shoulditako  some  action  to  impress  upon  these  people,  and  to  im- 
press upon  others  coming  here,  that  they  can  not,  as  I  said  before, 
eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too.  If  they  are  coming  to  America  to 
live,  they  have  got  to  take  the  responsibility  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  your  position  is  that  we  ought  to  place  some 
official  act  of  disapproval  on  the  course  they  pursued  ? 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Absolutely ;  and  this  seems  to  me  a  simple  way  to  do 
it.  I  have  talked  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  they  told  me  that  the  machinery  would  simply  be  that 
when  a  man  comes  up  for  his  first  papers,  he  is  asked  what  was  his 
position  in  the  draft  ?  If  he  says  that  he  did  not  claini  exemption, 
why,  the  records  will  be  available;  the  records  are  here  in  Washing- 
ton. And  he  simply  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  custodian  of 
the  draft  records  showing  what  his  position  was  when  he  was  called 
for  service. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Then  you  have  a  position  of  delaying  the  nat- 
uralization of  those  people  for  five  years;  but  still  we  are  re- 
taining them  here,  in  these  positions  that  they  are  in  competition  with 
our  returned  soldiers;  and  outside  of  the  simple  act  of  disapproval 
or  condemnation  that  would  be — that  is  about  all  that  we  would  have 
done. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Well,  I  think  a  man  would  have  extreme  difficulty 
in  holding  his  position  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  denied 
citizenship  because  he  was  a  slacker. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  just  here:  The  man  has 
his  first  papers ;  he  is  denied  the  right  to  complete  citizenship  for  a 
considerable  period  under  this  proposed  act;  and  thereupon  the  hue 
and  cry  upon  him  is  such  that  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  securing  a  posi- 
tion and  becomes  an  Ishmaelite  and  an  outcast;  and  he  is  a  victim, 
we  will  say,  of  mob  violence.    Where  will  the  protest  come  from '? 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  The  protest  against  mob  violence? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  the  country  from  which  he  came,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  more  question:  We  will  presume  that  an 
alien  without  any  first  papers  was  brought  to  the  draft  office — 
registered  and  brought  thei-e ;  and  the  first  question  asked  him,  prob- 
ably, was  if  he  claimed  exemption  as  an  alien,  and  he  availed  hun- 
self  of  that.  Then  I  presume  that  no  other  questions  were  asked 
of  him,  nor  was  he  examined  physically.  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  mu'^t  have  barred  all  others,  although  he  might  never  have 
been  physically  fit  for  a  soldier. 
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Mr.  Box.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  that  show  his  un- 
American  spirit  nevertheless? 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  me  read  this  letter  to  you;  this  refers 
to  section  2  of  this  bill  (H.  E.  9416)  and  similar  bills.  The  State 
Department,  under  date  of  June  18,  1919,  calls  attention  to  a 
letter  from  the  legation  of  Norway,  dated  June  6,  1919,  reading  as 
follows : 

Legation  of  Nobwat, 
WasMngton,  D.  C,  June  6,  1919. 
Jlr.  Acting  Seckktaby  of  State  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  recently  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  (66th  Cong.,  Isf  Sess. :  S.  159,  Senator 
.Tones,  H.  li.  563  Jlr.  Johnson,  H.  R.  1240  Mr.  Kleczka)  providing  for  the 
taking  into  custody  and  deportation  of  aliens  who,  to  escape  military  service, 
have  withdrawn  their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who 
claimed  and  were  granted  exemption  from  military  service  for  the  sole  reason 
of  being  aliens. 

It  would  seem  to  establish  a  kind  of  punishmnt  for  the  aliens  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  right  granted  to  them  by  the  American  legislation  to  claim 
discharge  from  the  American  Army.  And  as  it  appears  that  no  mention  of 
such  subsequent  punishment  is  made,  either  in  the  Army  appropriation  act 
of  July  9,  1918,  nor  in  the  General  Orders,  No.  92,  of  October  16,  1918,  the 
aliens  who  acted  in  accordance  with  said  regulations  could  not  possibly  ex- 
pect that  such  dra'itic  actions  should  be  taken  against  them  merely  because 
they  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to  be  discharged  from  the  American 
Army. 

In  submitting  the  above  to  your  kind,  consideration  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
request  made  in  my  notes  of  is^ovember  26  and  December  20  last,  that  no  un- 
warranted hardship  be  made  on  Norwegian  citizens  \^lio  have  preferred  to 
withdraw  their  intention  papers  and  to  remain  Norwegian  citizens. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

H.  Beyn. 

Mr.  LuTKiN.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  letter  you  have  just  read 
is,  of  course,  from  a  neutral  country — Norway.  I  suppose  that  we, 
perhaps,  would  have  to  have  some  different  arrangement  with  neu- 
trals from  that  with  cobelligerents.  But  that  is  the  same  old  story, 
of  course,  that  we  went  all  through  with  during  the  war.  You  will 
remember  that  we  tried  to  get  legislation  to  draft  aliens;  and  the 
State  Department  said  it  could  not  be  done;  and  then  we  finally  did 
pass  legislation  authorizing  treaties;  and  finally,  after  months  and 
months,  and  after  the  damage  had  all  been  done,  treaties  were  nego- 
tiated with  most  of  our  allies;  but  they  were  absolutely  worthless 
then,  because  the  war  was  practically  over,  and  these  men  had 
escaped  service.    They  were  back  home  here,  in  good,  fat  jobs. 

Now.  I  do  not  contend  that  my  bill  provides  the  best  remedy ;  but 
I  do  contend  that  this  Government  ought  to  do  something.  As  I 
said  before,  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  say  to  those  people, 
"  You  can  not  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  America  and  assume  none 
of  the  responsibilities."  We  ought  likewise  to  say  to  the  returned 
service  men,  "  We  are  Avilling  to  help  you — to  protect  you  in  the 
future,  by  meting  out  some  sort  of  punishment  to  these  men  who 
refused  to  fight ;  who  stayed  at  home  and  took  yotir  jobs,  and'  made 
all  sorts  of  trouble  at  home,  in  many  instances." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  all  agree  that  the  United  States  has  a 
perfect  right  to  expunge  and  throw  forth  from  this  country  those 
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who  denied  that  they  wanted  to  be  citizens  of  this  country.    But,  we 

will  pass  that  for  the  present 

Mr.  LurKiN  (interposing).  Just  a  minute.  And,  so  far  as  section 
1  is  concerned,  the  United  States  certainly  has  a  right  to  say  how 
long  a  period  shall  elapse  before  a  man  shall  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  become  citizens.  Those  seem  to  be 
purely  domestic  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  comes  up  that  the  difficulty  will  arise 
with  the  first-paper  aliens  of  the  central  powers  and  the  first-paper 
aliens  of  neutral  countries,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  Now,  I  think 
if  the  committee 

Mr.  Knutson  (interposing).  You  can  hardly  place  citizens  of 
neutral  countries  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  central 
powers,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  aliens  of  the  central  powers  were  not 
accepted  into  our  Army. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  aliens  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  noncitizenship  to  avoid  military  service,  who  have 
since  the  armistice  rushed  in  to  secure  their  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  I  should  say  this  would  apply  on  their  second  papers. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  United  States  Congress 
can  not  extend  the  period  which  must  elapse  between  the  granting 
of  the  first  and  the  second  papers  in  the  case  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Could  it  be  so  amended  as  to  cancel  those  first 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Ltjfkin.  Well,  I  would  not  object  to  canceling  them — or  sim- 
ply requiring  that  they  must  wait  5  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Knotson.  Are  you  in  favor  of  canceling  the  papers  of  neu- 
trals— people  who  have  come  from  countries  that  were  not  engaged 
in  the  war  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  I  am  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  legislation  which  will 
say  to  those  people,  wliether  neutrals,  or  where^'er  they  came  from, 
that,  "  You  can  not  come  to  America  and  enjoy  all  the  good  things, 
and  then  when  we  get  into  war  or  other  trouble,  not  be  Avilling  to 
assume  some  of  the  responsibilities.  Of  course,  there  may  be  inter- 
national difficulties  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  one  says  "  canceling  the  papers,"  what  is 
meant  ? 

Mr.  Knutson.  This  bill  provides  that — well,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  canceling,  but  there  are  some  bills  before  the  committee 
that  do  provide  for  canceling  the  first  papers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  my  thought  was  this :  Of  course,  if  you  are 
going  to  prohibit  the  reception  of  an  application  by  one  of  this 
class  of  aliens,  it  would  be  better  to  cancel  the  first  papers  of  those 
who  had  rushed  in  since  the  armistice  was  signed  to  get  the  first 
papers,  and  put  them  all  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Lttfkin.  That  amendment  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  did  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  WhjSOn.  This  bill  provides  that  no  court  or  officer  shall  re- 
ceive the  application  of  any  alien  who  during  the  war  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  alien  to  avoid  military  service  for — 
well,  the  meaning  of  it  would  be  an  application  for  first  papers,  or 
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for  first  papers;  in  other  words,  it  stops  all  process  from  the  date 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Yes. 
•  Mr.  Wilson  (continuing).  From  those  people  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens.  And  Mr.  Lufkin  has  stated  that  after  the  armistice 
many  of  those  aliens  who  had  claimed  exemption,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  aliens,  from  any  kind  of  military  service, 
had  rushed  in  since  the  armistice,  and  after  the  war  was  over,  and 
secured  their  first  papers  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  that  that 
might  give  them;  and  when  the  service  men  came  back  they  found 
that  those  aliens  with  their  first  papers  were  keeping  their  posi- 
tions—holding the  jobs  of  the  returned  soldiers— and  that  their  em- 
ployers were  not  willing  to  discharge  them. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Well,  going  a  step  further:  In  innumerable  in- 
stances, we  absolutely  violated  treaties  in  taking  into  the  draft  citi- 
zens of  neutral  countries ;  because  I  had  a  number  of  cases  called  to 
my  attention  myself,  and  I  personally  went  to  the  State  Department, 
and  they  said  that  they  were  helpless ;  that  they  had  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases  where  neutrals  had  been  drafted  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  inducted  into  the  service;  and  they  protested  to  the  War 
Department  and  the  War  Department  had  refused  to  yield.  Now, 
I  think  that  was  also  brought  out  in  the  committee,  was  it  not,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Ghairmax.  Yes.    Now,  just  to'  clear  that  up 

Mr.  Lufkin.  Neutrals  who  had  taken  out  first  papers? 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Neutrals  who  had  taken  out  first  papers. 

The  Ghairman.  There  were  voluntary  enlistment  of  aliens,  and 
also  the  drafting  of  aliens  with  first  papers.  Of  the  first  class,  there 
were  about  6,500 ;  of  the  latter  many  more. 

Mr.  White.  Who  waived  their  exemption? 

Mr.  Knutson.  Who  were  inducted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  first-paper  aliens  who  were  inducted. 

Mr.  White.  Your  statement  applies  to  the  first-paper  men  who 
enlisted  before  the  draft,  Mr.  Ghairman ;  and  I  understood  you  in 
your  statement  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  aliens  who  had  taken 
out  papers  had  waived  their  right  in  the  draft.  Is  that  number 
greater  than  the  voluntary  enlistments? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  must  be  much  in  excess  of  the  number  who 
volunteered. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  will  have  the  figures  for  the  committee 
at  a  future  hearing. 

Mr.  White.  Pardon  a  further  interruption,  Mr.  Knutson.  Did  I 
understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  this  rule  had  been  violated  by 
some  department  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Knutson.  By  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course,  when  the  right  was  waived  it  was  not 
violated. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Of  course,  that  was  purely  voluntary.  Now,  the 
great  objection  that  was  made  to  Germany  during  the  war  was  that 
she  regarded  treaties  entered  into  between  herself  and  other  coun- 
tries as  scraps  of  paper.  Now,  the  question  is,  are  we  going  to  con- 
sider solemn  obligations  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  as  scraps  of  paper? 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  see  that  that  question  is  involved. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  refers  to  the  drafting  of  aliens;  that  does 
not  run  to  the  first  section.  Now,  I  suggest  uiis:  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Lufkin  has  made  his  preliminary  statement,  and  as  he  is  here  and 
can  be  called  at  any  time,  that  we  cease  cross-examining  him  to-day, 
and  liear  the  statement  of  Col.  Miller,  who  is  here  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LuTKiN.  Just  a  moment  before  you  do  that.  Is  there  anybody 
present  who  can  tell  approximately  the  number  of  aliens  here  in  this 
country  to-day? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  last  statement  I  read  was  20,000,000.  of  which 
number  7,000,000  had  asked  to  be  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  That  is  about  wliat  I  thoght. 

Mr.  Box.  That  includes  both  males  and  females? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman..  That  bears  out  a  statement  I  have  read,  that  one 
person  in  every  ten  in  the  United  States  is  an  alien  who  has  not  taken 
out  his  first  papers — who  has  not  taken  a  single  step  toward  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  that  would  be  about  right.  I  read  some  officia  I 
statement  recently,  that  there  were  over  10,000,000  who  had  taken 
out  no  papers  at  all. 

Mr.  LtTTKiN.  I  just  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  mob  rule.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  American  Congress 
to-day  is  to  make  the  millions  of  returning  soliders  at  least  partially 
satisfied.  They  must  to  a  great  extent  be  the  future  guardians  of 
this  country.  They  have  come  back  more  or  less  up  in  the  air,  more 
or  less  unsettled,  more  or  less  undecided  what  they  want.  They  have 
not  asked  for  much.  I  think  the  great  majority  of  them  to-day  ai'e 
behaving  in  a  conservative  and  sensible  manner.  But  they  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  interest  in  legislation  of  this  sort. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  has  prepared  a  most  excellent  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  which  I  believe  should  be  enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  But  it  must  take  time.  It  is  a  great  problem. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  question;  and  I  think  that  the  chairman 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  prospects  are  that  it  can  not  be  enacted 
into  law  for  a  number  of  months. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  incorporated  this  section 
from  his  bill — section  2  of  my  bill — ^because  I  belie\e  that  if  this 
committee  and  this  Congress  should  take  almost  immediate  action 
upon  this  proposed  legislation,  it  would  have  a  wonderfully  good 
eifect,  not  only  upon  the  returning  soldiers,  but  ui)on  the  great  mass 
of  American  people  as  well. 

The  American  Legion  are  to  have  their  first  regular  convention 
in  Minneapolis  next  month,  and  at  that  convention  Col.  jSIiller  and 
his  associates  on  the  legislative  committee  here  in  Washington  must 
make  their  report  as  to  what  Congress  has  done. 

And  if  those  gentlemen  could  go  before  that  convention  and  could 
report  that  even  a  start  had  been  made  in  this  legislation  which  the 
legion  has  asked  for,  I  believe  it  would  have  a  wonderfully  good  ef- 
fect on  those  boys  who  attend  the  convention  in  enabling  them  to 
bring  back  home  to  their  comrades  and  their  families  the  news  that 
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Congress  is  alive  to  this  slacker  situation;  that  Congress  is  deter- 
mined_  to  do  something  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  case  the  situation  of  the  last  two  years  sliould  again  be  re- 
peated in  this  country. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee;  and 
I  may  add  that  Col.  Miller  has  some  very  interesting  information 
concerning  this  legislation. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  appreciates  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Lufkin,  I  know,  and  appreciates  the  necessity  for  general  restrictive 
immigration  legislation,  and  the  necessity  for  some  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  certain  naturalization  problems. 

Mr.  Lttfkin.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this  bill  is  whipped 
into  shape  by  your  committee  and  is  brought  into  the  House,  it  will 
pass  with  a  whoop. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  see  it  brought  in  during  this  month. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  So  would  I. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  we  could  do  that,  it  would  have  a  fine  effect. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  THOMAS  W.  MILLER,  CHAIRMAN  LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  connections,  for  the 
record,  Col.  Miller. 

Col.  Miller.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  because  I  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  long-drawn-out  hearing  myself. 

The  American  Legion  held  their  first  convention  for  the  whole 
United  States  in'  St.  Louis  in  May,  1919. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  that  convention  on 
various  subjects  of  national  importance.  The  two  that  concern  us 
here  to-day  are  the  resolutions  on  alien  slackers  and  naturalized 
citizens  convicted  under  the  espionage  act.  I  will  not  read  them; 
they  are  rather  long ;  but  I  will  ask  permission  to  insert  them  in  the 
record  as  part  of  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  they  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Copt  of  Resolotions  Passed  by  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  of  the  Ameeican 
Legion,  May  10,  1919,  on  the  Subject  of  Alien  Slackers  and  Citizens  Con- 
victed Under  the  Espionage  Act. 

no.  8 alien  slackers. 

Whereas  there  was  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  these  United  States  in 
July,  1918,  known  as  an  amendment  to  selective-service  act,  giving  persons 
within  the  draft  age  who  had  taken  out  first  papers  for  American  citizeushi]) 
the  privilege  of  turning  in  said  first  papers  to  their  local  exemption  board  an(l 
thereby  become  exempt  from  service ;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  men  within  draft  age  had  been  in  this  country  for  many 
years  and  had  signified  their  intention  to  become  citizens  took  advan- 
tage of  this  law  and  thereby  became  exempted  from  military  service  or 
were  discharged  from  military  service  by  reason  thereof  and  have  taken 
lucrative  positions  in  the  mills,  shipyards,  and  factories ;  and 
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Whereas,  in  the  great  World  War  for  democracy,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  best 
of  our  American  manhood  have  suffered  and  sacrificed  themselves  in  order  to 
uphold  the  principles  upon  which  this  country  was  founded  and  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  give  up  their  life's  blood ;  and 
Whereas  these  counterfeit  Americans  who  revoked  their  citizenship,  in  our 
opinion,  would  contaminate  the  100  per  cent  true  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  will  shortly  return  to  again  engage  in  the  gainful  pursuits  of 
life :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  American  Legion,  do  demand  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  to  immediately  enact  a  law  to  send  these  aliens  who  withdrew 
their  first  papers  back  to  the  country  from  which  they  came.  The  country  in 
which  we  live  and  for  which  we  are  willing  to  fight  is  good  enough  for  us ;  but 
this  country  in  which  they  have  lived  and  prospered,  yet  were  unwilling  to 
fight  for,  is  too  g&od  for  them. 

NO.  10. 

Resolved,  That  every  naturalized  citizen  convicted  under  the  espionage  act 
shall  have  his  citizenship  papers  vacated,  and  when  they  shall  have  served 
their  sentence  they  shall  be  deported  to  the  country  from  which  they  came. 

Col.  MiLLi3E.  There  are  three  chisses  of  aliens  in  which  we  are  in- 
1  crested:  The  first  ore  those  aliens  who  liad  taken  out  their  first 
papers,  regardless  of  whether  they  came  from  neutral  •  countries  or 
from  countries  of  our  cobelligerents,  or  wliether  they  were  enemy 
aliens.  The  second  are  those  aliens  who  had  made  no  application  for 
their  first  papers;  and  the  third  those  aliens  convicted,  or  those  citi- 
zens convicted,  under  the  espionage  act. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced,  as  the  chairman  has  out- 
lined ;  but  I  understand  that  to-day  the  committee  is  basing  its  hear- 
ing on  H.  R.  9416,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lufkin,  of  Massachusetts,  on 
September  22, 1919,  as  the  result  of  instructions  received  by  me  from 
the  American  Legion  to  see  if  we  could  not  push  something  before 
your  committee  so  that  we  coidd  have  action  on  it  this  month  and 
show  our  convention  at  Minneapolis  next  month  that  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  had  done  something  for  us. 

The  Johnson  bill  (H.  R.  8572),  which  is  known  as  the  general 
Americanization  bill,  has  our  hearty  support.  You  will  realize,  as 
has  already  been  said,  that  it  presents  a  number  of  suggestions  besides 
the  ones  raised  here  to-day  in  the  Lufkin  bill.  We  approve  of  the 
Johnson  bill. 

But  we  would  like  to  see  something  presented  immediately  to  the 
House  by  this  committee  with  regard  to  these  aliens.  These  men  have 
no  intention  of  going  back  to  their  country.  They  want  to  hold  on  to 
their  American  pay  and  their  American  jobs.  You  can  not  drive 
them  out  unless  you  pass  some  legislation  of  this  character. 

It  was  veiy  easy  for  American  citizens  to  get  into  the  trenches,  or 
behind  the  trenches,  or  under  fire ;  but  when  they  come  back  they  find 
it  equally  as  hard  as  it  was  easy  for  them  to  get  to  the  firing  line  for 
them  to  get  their  positions  and  jobs  back  behind  their  benches,  so  to 
speak.    That  is  stating  the  case  concretely,  without  too  much  language. 

These  aliens  are  divided  into  four  classes :  There  are  the  cobelliger- 
ent  or  friendly  aliens,  nationals  of  our  allies,  the  24  notions  engaged 
in  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  There  are  the  so-called  neutral 
aliens  from  countries  which  were  not  engaged  in  the  war.  There  are 
the  plain  enemy  aliens,  and  there  are  what  may  be  termed  "first- 
paper  aliens." 
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We  ATant  to  deal,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  these  so-called  first- 
paper  aliens.  And  under  the  resolution  adopted  by  our  convention  at 
St.  Louis,  we  ask  you  gentlemen  to  report  either  the  Lufkin  bill  or 
that  portion  of  the  Johnson  Americanization  bill  (sees.  19  and  20  of 
H.  R.  8572)  which  covers  the  subject. 

We  feel  that  if  you  will  report  that  measure  to  the  House  as  soon 
as  possible  enough  pressure  can  be  exerted  to  pass  it  in  the  House  this 
month;  and  we  can  tlien  go  to  our  convention  in  Minneapolis  next 
month  and  say,  "  Here  is  what  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
done."  Because  we  realize,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Senate,  that 
it  sometimes  does  not  respond  as  quickly  to  the  popular  will  as  the 
House. 

You  have  already  passed  the  Johnson  bill,  H.  R.  6750,  to  take  care 
of  those  aliens  convicted  under  the  espionage  att;  and  now  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  proper  conmiittee  in  the  Senate  to  report  that  meas- 
ure out  to  the  Senate.    You  have  done  your  full  duty  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lufkin's  bill  (H.  R.  9416)  is  divided  into  two  parts.  I  will 
not  speak  further  on  the  second  part,  section  2.  You  already  know 
what  we  want  done  with  regard  to  that. 

Concerning  section  1,  which  deals  with  aliens  regardless  of  whether 
they  come  from  neutral  countries  or  from  the  countries  of  our  allies, 
or  from  the  countries  of  our  enemies,  I  can  not  say  that  the  American 
Legion  indorses  the  object  embodied  in  section  1  of  Mr.  Lufkin's  bill. 
We  would  like  to  see  some  stigma  or  some  brand  put  upon  those  men 
who,  over  here,  were  occupying  American  jobs  and  taking  American 
pay  when  our  own  men  were  being  sent  forth  to  fight  and  be  killed. 
I  think  it  is  plain  justice  to  our  own  people  to  enact  that  provision; 
and  we  feel  veiy  strongly  about  it. 

At  the  present  moment  I  can  say  that  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Legion  has  not  received  the  proper  instiuctions 
which  would  cause  them  to  advocate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wilson)  wants,  as  I  understand  from  his  earlier  state- 
ment—to have  those  men  deported  also. 

Mr.  WiLSox.  I  merely  suggested  that,  if  that  were  practicable,  it 
would  probably  be  the  best  answer  to  the  whole  situation. 

Col.  Miller."  Personally,  Judge  Wilson,  were  I  m  Congress  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  that;  but  I  am  endeavoring  to  conduct  myself,  in 
handling  the  affairs  of  the  American  Legion  (which  I  am  only  doing 
temporarily , and  gratuitously)  within  the  limit  of  my  instructions. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  ask  a  question?  If  those  men  are  denied  the 
right  to  become  citizens,  or  if  their  right  to  do  so  is  postponed,  and 
they  remain  here,  will  they  not  be  a  factor  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid, 
and  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  employment  for  our  soldiers  who 
have  returned  from  abroad? 

Col.  Miller.  I  agree  with  that  statement,  Mr.  Box,  and  I  agreed 
with  it  when  you  made  it  a  little  earlier  in  the  hearing. 

I  have  stated  my  personal  views.  At  present,  I  am  limited  by 
certain  instructions  regarding  section  1.  If  it  is  practicable — and 
we  will  have  to  look  into  it  thoroughly  to  see  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable— to  deport  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  people,  I  think 
in  certain  cases  they  should  be  deported.  I  admit  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota    (Mr.-  Knutson)    has  raised  a  very  delicate 
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question,  when  it  comes  to  deporting  aliens  from  neutral  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  get  right  down  to  that  point.  This 
bill  provides  only  for  the  deportation  of  those  who  withdrew  their 
first  papers ;  that  is  in  section  2  ? 

Col.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  advocate  the  immediate  presentation 
of  that? 

Col.  Miller.  I  know  what  your  point  is — whether  they  are  men 
from  neutral  countries,  or  cobelligerent  countries,  or  allies,  or  any 
other  countries;  if  they  had  their  first  papers  and  withdrew  them, 
we  want  them  deported. 

Mr.  White.  You  make  no  distinction? 

Col.  Miller.  No,  sir;  and  our  instructions  are  very  straight  on 
that,  from  the  convention? 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  those  who  withdrew  their  first 
papers  to  avoid  the  draft  is  not  very  large.  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  the  number  ? 

Col.  Miller.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman ;  but  at  the  present  moment  I 
am  bound  by  a  promise  of  confidence  and  secrecy,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  disclosing  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  that  point,  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is;  but 
I  know  that  the  United  States  district  court  in  my  State  has  held 
that  an  alien  who  had  his  first  papers  and  withdrew  them  in  order 
to  avoid  military  service  Avas  barred  from  ever  becoming  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  several  of  the  courts  have  held  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Wilson.  While  I  have  not  looked  up  the  law  on  the  subject, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  statutes  on  which  to  base  that  de- 
cision. If  that  is  true,  that  a  person  who  has  shown  such  little 
interest  in  American  citizenship  can  not  become  an  American  citi- 
zen, is  not  that  a  good  reason  for  deporting  him  ? 

Col.  Miller.  Absolutely  that  is  a  good  reason  for  deporting  him ; 
and  we  stand  absolutely  for  deporting  them  if  they  do  not  want  to 
render  military  service. 

Mr.  Box.  Could  you  make  that  applicable  to  those  aliens  who 
went  into  the  service  of  our  cobelligerents  ? 

Col.  Miller.  Well,  sir,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  went  into 
the  army  of  one  of  our  allies,  that  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  those  persons  who  have  with- 
drawn their,  papers  (the  number  of  whom  we  will  undertake  to 
ascertain  officially),  is  it  not  likely  that  the  intimation  that  there 
will  be  deportation  of  any  number  of  workingmen  will  cause  a 
hue  and  cry  that  we  are  stripping  the  labor  market,  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  number  of  such  aliens? 

Col.  Miller.  That  is  very  true;  but  you  will  know  the  number, 
because  the  facts  should  be  ascertainable  by  you.  But  whether  any- 
body interested  in  the  labor  market  makes'  this  protest  or  not," I 
think  it  should  be  disregarded,  because  this  strikes  at  the  root  of 
our  Government  and  our  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly ;  and  I  had  the  honor 
to_  introduce  the  first  bill  in  the  House  on  the  subject.  My  claim 
is 'that  these  people  are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring; 
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and  their  having  withdrawn  their  applications  for  first  papers  is 
evidence  that  they  do  not  desire  to  be  American  citizens.  And  that 
being  true,  we  should  not  permit  them  to  be;  and  if  we  do  not 
permit  them  to  be  American  citizens  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

But  as  to  this  matter  of  extending  the  time  in  which  an  alien 
who  has  failed  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  during 
the  war — extending  the  time  in  which  he  shall  complete  his  citizen- 
ship, that  brings  up  a  number  of  serious  problems. 

Col.  Miller.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  But  is  it  not  true 
that,  if  your  committee  agrees  with  the  ideas  I  have  put  forward  on 
deporting  those  people  who  withdraw  their  first  papers,  you  can 
]-eport  that  part  of  the  bill  to  the  House  immediately  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Miller.  Now,  you  have  already  done  in  the  House  what  we 
have  asked  about  those  naturalized  citizens  convicted  under  the  espi- 
onage act.  That  is  a  bill  that  we  Avant  to  see  passed  by  the  Senate 
before  the  month  of  October  has  passed. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  of  those  persons  who  would  be  deported 
under  section  2  of  the  bill  came  from  Russia,  the  United  States  would 
be  unable  to  deport  them,  without  recognizing  the  Lenin  government 
over  there.     What  would  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

Col.  Miller.  Well,  there  are  at  present  thousands  of  Russian  pris- 
oners in  France.  You  have  seen  them,  and  I  have  seen  them.  They 
are  going  to  be  sent  into  Russia,  I  presume,  when  the  Allies  see  fit. 
Some  provision  could  be  made  to  take  care  of  those  Russians  in  that 
manner. 

The  Chairman.  Intern  them  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  Miller.  Either  intern  them  in  the  United  States  or  send  them 
over  to  camps  for  Russian  prisoners  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Knijtson.  France  could  probably  use  them. 

Col.  Miller.  They  are  being  used  to  good  advantage  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  accurate  information  concerning 
newspaper  reports,  which  have  been  quite  prevalent  since  last  April, 
that  great  numbers  of  aliens  are  leaving  the  United  States  for  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  taking  vast  sums  of  money  with  them  ? 

Col.  Miller.  I  have  seen  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  showed  that 
some  300,000  had  left  this  country ;  but  when  they  got  to  their  own 
countries  on  the  other  side  they  found  conditions  so  bad  that  some 
of  them  were  trying  to  come  back;  and  that  is  all  the  information 
I  can  give  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  The  ofncial  figures  do  not  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  believe  not. 

Col.  Miller.  I  saw  an  excellent  article  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
two  weeks  ago  on  that  very  point ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  brought 
it  with  me. 

'  The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  interfere  with  your  statement,  I 
would  like  to.  refer  to  a  newspaper  article  on  that  subject.  I  have 
been  hoping  that  this  would  be  officially  refuted  by  somebody.  It 
began  in  April  of  this  year,  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
New  York.  It  quoted  no  one,  but  indicated  that  the  savings-bank 
section  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  desired  to  aid  in  check- 
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ing  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  aliens  from  this  country.     The  article 
continued :  -' 

Due  to  Bolshevik  propaganda,  the  association  says,  an  "  alarming  "  propor- 
tion of  the  14,000,0t>0  foreign-born  population  in  the  United  States  are  selling 
their  Libert}'  bonds  and  withdrawing  their  money,  from  the  banks. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  about  1,300,000  can  not  be  stopped  from  going  abroad,  and 
that  they  will  carry  with  them  nearly  $4,000,000,000,  or  four-fifths  of  the  total 
currency  in  circulation  and  in  reserve  in  the  United  States  before  the  war. 

That  prediction  has  not  come  true.  The  departures  from  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  were  as  follows: 
Emigrant  aliens,  124.522;  nonemigrant  aliens,  92,709;  a  total  of 
216,236. 

Mr.  White.  Up  to  what  time? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  one  year,  to  June  30,  1919;  216,000, 
in  round  numbers,  of  both  emigrant  and  nonemigrant  aliens. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  What  is  meant  by  nonemigrant  aliens  and  emigrant 
aliens  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  great  difference.  A  nonimmigrant 
alien  would  be  one  who  came  to  this  country  on  any  special  or  tem- 
porary business — travelers,  tourists,  etc. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  They  are  all  aliens? 

The  Chairman.  They  are- all  aliens. 

Mr.  White.  Can  you  tell  the  net  loss  ? 

The  Chairmax.  I  am  just  informed  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
that  nonemigrant  aliens  also  include  those  who  are  coming  back  to 
the  United  States.  That  includes,  then,  those  in  this  country  who 
are  going  back  temporarily  to  their  own  country,  expecting  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States ;  so  that  includes  92,000  of  the  216,000  who 
went  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  about  42^  per  cent  of  them. 

In  July,' just  following  that  report  for  the  past  year,  the  number 
departing,  including  aliens  of  both  classes,  was  36,826,  and  in  Au- 
gust it  was  41,710. 

The  average  arrivals  of  aliens  per  month  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1919 — and  this  answers  your  question,  Mr.  White — was 
20,585 ;  the  average  departures  per  month  for  that  year  were  18,019. 
The  average  arrivals  in  July  and  August  of  this  year  per  month 
were  31,559,  and  the  average  departures  per  month  for  those  months 
were  39,268.  There  was  a  slight  excess  going  outward  these  two 
months. 

Col.  Miller.  May  I  proceed?  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  you  are  chairman  of  the  committee,  why  it  was 
that  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  was  passed,  so  as  to  permit  those  aliens 
who  had  taken  out  their  first  papers  to  tear  them  up?  That  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  that  permitted  those  peo- 
ple who  had  their  first  papers  to  give  them  up  and  escape  military 
service. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  this  reason,  I  think:     When  Con- 
.  gress  had  passed  tlie  draft  act,  it  found  that  under  that  act  draft  offi- 
cials M-ere  permitted  to  induct  into  the  service — ^to  draft— nationals 
of  neutrals  and  other  countries  who  had  their  first  papers. 

Mr.  LuFKiN.  Against  their  will^ 

The  Chairman.  Against  tlieir  will.  Moreover,  we  had  treaties 
with  Italy,  and  I  think  with  Sweden  and  Spain,  but  I  am  not  sure ; 
but  with  three  countries  we  had  treaties  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
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never  use  their  nationals  in  our  National  Guard  or  other  military 
service. 

Col.  MiLtER.  But  when  a  man  took  out  his  first  papers,  he  showed 
every  intention  of  giving  up  that  citizenship  and  taking  up  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  Certainlj'.  Now,  the  complication  arose  in  this 
way:  These  first-paper  aliens,  particularly  from  neutral  countries, 
were  informed  by  their  consuls,  and  by  their  local  preachers  on  ad- 
vice of  their  consuls,  that  on  application  to  the  consul  they  could 
secure  relief  from  military  service,.  Therefore  when  the  consul,  we 
will  say,  from  Holland,  or  any  other  neutral  country,  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  "War  Department  for  the  relief  of  such  and  such  a 
man,  it  was  obligatory  ui^on  the  War  Department  to  release  him. 

Mr.  Knutson.  But  they  did  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Many  did  it  in  the  course  of  time.  And  that  re- 
sulted in  a  general  order  being  issued  from  the  War  Department 
against  taking  any  more  of  them  in,  and  to  further  solve  the  ques- 
tion, a  request  was  made  by  the  War  Department  for  the  enactment 
of  an  amendment  to  that  section  of  the  draft  act. 

Col.  Miller.  But  those  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  protected  their 
bodies  and  took  American  jobs  by  reason  of  that  act.  Now,  the  time 
of  reckoning  has  come;  and  we  should  go  into  every  one  of  tljose 
cases  and  send  the  man  back  to  his  own  country. 

This  is  not  a  bill  that  we  are  advocating  in  times  of  excitement  or 
hysteria.  I  think  it  is  plain,  simple  justice  to  our  oavu  men  who 
went  into  the  trenches — and  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  were  going 
into  the  trenches,  other  people  were  coming  into  their  jobs  behind 
the  bench,  so  to  speak. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  committee,  if  it  does  not  feel  that 
it  can  embody  all  the  suggestions  in  Mr.  Lufkin's  bill,  will  pass 
some  sort  of  a  measure  that  will  embody  section  2  of  his  bill — which 
is  also  in  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  a  number  of  bills  already 
before  your  committee. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  question  about  it.  These  first-paper 
aliens  are  not  the  kind  of  people  that  we  want  here  in  this  countiy. 
It  has  been  intimated  to-day  that  there  may  not  be  veiw  many ;  but 
if  there  is  only  one,  or  if  there  are  only  2,000  or  3,000,  or  if  there 
are  10,000  the  deportation  of  those  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
citizens  of  this  country;  and  it  will  show  them  that  you  gentlemen 
are  not  going  to  tolerate  any  people  in  this  country  like  that. 

Business  interests  that  might  complain  that  it  would  affect  the 
labor  market,  or  wages,  should  not  be  considered  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  this  kind.  The  flow  of  immigrants  will  come  in  again, 
and  the  proper  level  will  be  reached.  I  think  the  chairman  knows — - 
just  stating  it  unofficially — ^that  the  people  that  would  be  sent  out 
of  the  country  under  this  bill  would  not  make  a  great  dent  in  the 
labor  market. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  interest  the  committee  to  know  this — 
that  that  phase  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  up  and 
down  declared  that  they  did  not  want  to  become  American  citizens, 
I  have  another  statement  of  interest  to  make.  It  is  officially 
reported,  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  very  great  number 
of  German  citizens  emigrating  as  soon  as  they  are  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  and  coming  into  the  United  States  if  permitted  to 
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come  here;   the  number  desiring  to  emigrate  being  estimated  by 
some  at  10,000,000. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Desiring  to  come  to  this  country? 

The  Chairjmais\  Desiring  to  emigrate  from  Germany.  A  large 
number  of  them  would  come  to  the  United  States  if  permitted,  and 
if  not  permitted  to  come  here,  a  large,  number  of  them  would  go 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  to  Chile. 

Mr.  Kj;tjtsox.  What  is  the  authority  for  those  statements,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Dijalomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States 
based  on  inquiries  from  this  committee. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  And  other  Governments  (including  Sweden), 
seeing  that  probable  German  exodus,  have  planned  restrictions. 
The  Argentine  Eepublic,  seeing  that,  even  though  this  statement  says 
a  large  number  of  them  hope  to  go  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
has  passed  laws  requiring  all  immigrants  to  have  passports. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  just  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Knutson.  "We  ought  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  we  ought  to  do  it  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  does  inquiry  disclose  tliat  10,000,000 
Germans  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  American  Continent — a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  with  a  preference  for  the  United  States. 
but  investigation  discloses  an  alarming  situation  in  Austria.  That 
country  has  left  in  a  limited  area,  about  6,000,000  persons,  of  whom 
2.400,000  are  in  Vienna,  most  of  them  without  employment,  and 
without  chance  of  employment.  They  will  be  forced  to  leave. 
Great  numbers  of  them  express  a  preference  for  the  United  States. 

Col.  Miller.  Would  not  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman  (H.  R.  8572). 
the  general  Americanization  bill,  take  care  of  that  proposition? 

The  CiiAiiiMAx.  I  have  hopes  that  it  will  take  care  of  it;  and  if 
it  will  not  as  it  is,  I  have  strong  hopes  that  this  committee  will  per- 
fect it. 

Col.  Miller.  But  yon  realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  that  com- 
prehensive bill  through  quickly ;  and  if  you  will  promptly  report  to 
House  this  bill  that  we  are  discussing  to-day.  I  can  assure  you  the 
membei-ship  of  the  House  will  know  about  it":  so  that  I  tliink  if  you 
Avill  get  it  out  this  month  it  can  be  passed,  and  then  vou  will  havt 
covered  two  of  the  main  propositions  that  we  advocate,  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  first-paper  alien  slacker,  and  the  deportation  of  citizens 
convicted  under  the  espionage  act.  And  then  it  will  be  up  to  us  to 
go  to  the  Senate  and  get  them  to  take  action  upon  the  measure. 

I  have  no  further  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman:  and  T  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  affording  me  this  hearing  to-day. 

Mr.  LtjFKiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  word  in  connection  with 
rhose  men  who  had  taken  out  their  first  papers  and  withdrew  them. 
There  is  one  point  wliich,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  their  action  all  the 
more  infamous.  I  understand  that  in  a  number  of  States  in  tliis 
country  the  State  elestion  laws  allow  those  people  to  vote  after  they 
have  taken  out  their  first  pajiers;  and  as  a  result  of  those  local  laws, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  a  man  wlio  had  taken  out  his  first  papers 
M-ent  on  the  voting  list,  and  he  was  a  citizen  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
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pos&s.  He  may  have  voted  for  years.  He  never  bothered  to  take 
out  his  second  papers. 

But  when  this  opportunity  came,  he  promptly,  even  though  he 
had  been  a  citizen  as  far  as  voting  and  taking  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Government  was  concenied — he  promptly  went  up  and 
canceled  those  papers  and  escaped  military  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  about  as  infamous  an  action  as  you 
Avill  find  in  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Kautson.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy 
for  the  fellows  who  gave  up  their  first  papers  in  order  to  avoid 
military  service ;  but  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
will  in  any  way  ^■iolate  a  treaty  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  know  whethei-  this  does;  I  have  not  looked 
into  it. 

The  CiiAnnrAx.  Do  you  think  it  would  violate  any  treaty  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
clai-e  by  law  that  those  who  have  said,  in  effect,  that  they  did  not 
care  to  be  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  must  be  returnecl  to  their 
own  country  ? 

Mr.  KxtTTSox.  ^Yell,  I  would  want  to  consult  with  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  mattei-;  and  I  would  be  guided  almost  altogether 
by  what  they  said  aboul-  it. 

Mr.  WiMON.  Well,  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  make  this  the  law,  we 
are  not  technically  violating  any  treaty. 

Mr.  Knutsox.  Well,  if  we  are  not  technically  violating  a  treaty, 
I  am  for  it;  but  if  there  is  a  technical  violation  of  it 

Mr.  Wilson  (interposing).  An  act  of  Congress  has  the  same  force 
as  a  treaty. 

The  Chair JiAx.  Of  course,  the  minute  the  bill  goes  on  the  calendar 
a  protest  will  be  made,  and  the  argument  will  be  presented  that  the 
United  Stat«s  undertakes  to  protect  its  citizens  in  other  countries — 
for  instance,  if  any  of  our  citizens  were  called  upon  to  do  military 
duty  in  Mexico.  But  the  answer  would  be  that  the  American  citi- 
zens do  not  take  out  first  papers. 

Unless  there  is  objection,  the  committee  will  meet  next  Monday  at 
10.30  o'clock  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  Octoljer  13, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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PROPOSED  DEPORTATIOiN  OF  ALIENS  WHO  SURRENDERED 
THETR  FIRST  PAPERS  IN  ORDER  TO  ESCAPE  MILITARY 
SERVICE. 

CoautiTTEE  OK  Immigration  ani>  Natukalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  October  £1,  1919. 
The  committee,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
sition  of  H.  E.  9779. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  introduced  a  bill  by  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  H.  R.  9779,  providing  for  the  deportation 
■of  aliens  who  evaded  military  service,  and  that  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.     The  bill  reads: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  alien  who.  since  April  7,  1917,  has  withdrawn 
ills  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  witli  the 
object  of  escaping  military  service,  shall,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections 
19  and  20  of  the  immigration  act;  and  any  such  alien  who 'shall  have  left  or 
shall  hereafter  leave  the  United  States  shall  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  That  hereafter  no  otherwise  admissible  alien  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  unless  he  files  with  the  immigration  authorities  at  the 
port  of  entry,  in  addition  to  all  other  documents  required  by  law,  his  sworn 
statement  that  he  is  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
a  citizen  and  that  he  will  learn  the  English  language  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  government  and  institutions  of  this  country  and  obey  its  laws, 
and  that  he  will  register  once  each  year  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county 
where  he  may   reside. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  alien  who  has  entered  the  United  States  by  filing  statement 
as  herein  provided  and  who  fails  to  make  declaration  of  intention  before  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  time  he  first  becomes  entitled  to  make  such 
declaration  under  the  naturalization  laws,  or  who  fails  to  become  a  citizen 
within  one  year  from  the  time  he  is  entitled  to  become  a  citizen  under  the  nat- 
uralization laws,  or  who  fails  to  register  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  sections  19  and  20  of  the  immigration  act:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  apply  to  duly  accredited  Government  officials,'  their  families  and 
employees,  and  to  others  who  shall  be  admitted  under  valid  passports,  visaed 
by  an  American  consulate  in  the  country  from  which  the  alien  embarks  for 
the  United  States  for  stays  in  this  country  not  exceeding  six  months. 

This  bill  has  one  paragraph  somewhat  similar  to  the  paragraph 
we  have  discussed  a  good  many  times,  for  the  deportation  of  those 
who  have  withdrawn  their  declarations  of  intention  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  military 
service.  The  bill  of  Representative  Kelly,  however,  has  some  addi- 
tional provisions  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  M.  CLYDE  KELLY,  A  REPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
simplj'  want  to  urge  prompt  action  on  this  bill.  It  can  be  put 
through  the  House  very  sjoeedily.  whereas  an  omnibus  immigration 
bill  will  take  some  time. 

I  come  from  a  district  which  I  suppose  is  different  from  a  good 
many  other  districts  in  the  country.  It  is  the  steel  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  made  up  of 
aliens.  Thej'  have  come  in  great  numbers  to  that  district,  and  I  am 
here  to  say  the  people  of  those  districts  are  determined  some  action 
shall  be  taken.  They  know  conditions  at  first  hand.  They  insi^^t 
that  alien  slackers  be  deported. 

Gen.  Crowder  in  his  report  on  the  operations  of  the  selective 
service  system  to  December  29,  1918,  states: 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  draft  Is  the  disclosure  that  ther& 
are  certain  portions  of  our  population  which  either  will  not  or  can  not  unite 
in  ideals  with  the  rest.  We  have  welcomed  to  our  shores  many  who  should  be 
forever  denied  the  rights  of  American  citizensliip.  The  operation  of  the  draft 
in  respect  to  aliens  is  a  great  object  lesson  for  the  American  people.  While 
many  declareiit  aliens  completed  their  citizenship  after  they  had  been  inducted 
into  the  service,  and  fought  loyally  under  the  Stars  and  StrixDes,  yet  many 
others  refused  to  do  so  and  were  discharged  under  the  order  of  April  11,  1918> 
Furthermore,  thousands  of  nondeclarent  aliens  claimed  and  received  exemp- 
tions, and  thousands  of  others  who  had  failed  to  claim  exemption  sought  and  ob- 
tained their  discharge  from  the  service  after  they  had  been  duly  inducted. 
Many  of  these  friendly  and  neutral  aliens,  who  refused  to  aid  their  adopted 
country  in  time  of  need,  had  made  the  United  States  their  home  for  many 
years,  had  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefits 
and  protection  of  efur  country.  But  while  millions  of  American  boys  gladly 
left  their  homes,  and  all  that  home  means,  to  fight  for  high  ideals  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  a  patriot,  these  men  deliberately  re- 
fused to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Now,  let  us  see  the  legal  question  of  an  alien's  liability  to  service. 

An  alien  friend  who  is  a  permanent  resident  can  be  compelled  to 
serve,  on  the  ground  that  he  must  share  the  burdens  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  resides.  An  alien  enemy  or  an  alien  occupying 
a  diplomatic  post  can  not  be  compelled  to  serve. 

Xow,  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  selective-service  law  ap- 
proved May  18,  1917,  based  the  draft  on  all  male  citizens  or  male  per- 
sons not  alien  enemies  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens. 

The  act  provided  for  quotas  based  on  population  including  aliens, 
while  at  the  same  time  payment  of  the  quotas  could  only  be  made  in 
natives  and  declarants.  This  was  manifestly  unjust  to  those  districts 
where  great  numbers  of  aliens  resided. 

The  remedy  was  to  make  all  friendly  aliens  eligible  to  the  draft, 
but  all  efforts  to  pass  such  a  measure  in  Congress  failed,  because  the 
Department  of  State  declared  treaty  action  with  the  countries  in- 
terested necessary. 

In  December,  1917,  a  new  method  of  classifying  aliens  was  adopted. 
This  placed  all  nondeclarent  aliens  in  class  5,  and  the  quotas  for  the 
various  subdivisions  were  based  on  the  number  of  registrants  in  class 
1.  This  eliminated  the  aliens  in  the  figuring  of  quotas  and,  of  course, 
avoided  the  injustice  of  the  first  method  used. 
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Still  the  fundamental  injustice  of  aliens  being  safely  sheltered  at 
home  while  Americans  went  out  to  war  continued. 
Gen.  Crowder  states  in  his  report : 

Many  boards  eagerly  seized  tlie  opportunity  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  intense  and  widespread  popular  feeling  that  aliens,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
should  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Army.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
spectacle  of  American  boys,  the  finest  in  the  community,  going  forth  to  tight 
for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  while  sturdy  aliens,  many  of  them  born  in  the 
very  countries  invaded  by  the  enemy,  stay  at  home  and  make  money,  has  been 
the  one  notable  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  scheme  of  military  service 
embodied  in  the  selective-vservice  act. 

Great  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  very  beginning.  Foreign 
countries  protested  against  the  application  of  the  draft  to  their 
citizens. 

On  April  11,  1918,  President  Wilson  issued  orders  that — 

Both  dPclarents  and  nondeclarents  of  treaty  countries  shall  in  all  cases  be 
promptly  discharged  upon  the  request  of  the  accredited  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  countries  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

Nondeclarents  of  nontreaty  countries  shall  also  be  promptly  discharged  upon 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Then  Congress  passed  the  act  approved  July  9,  1918,  i  providing 
that  any  citizen  or  subject  of  a  neutral  country  might  withdraw  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  pf  the  United  States  and 
be  exempted  from  military  service,  but  that  such  action  would  for- 
ever debar  them  from  becoming  citizens. 

This  measure  applied  to  all  declarent  neutral  aliens  already  in- 
ducted, and  the  War  Department  under  General  Orders,  No.  92,  made 
it  apply  to  those  already  in  the  service  by  authorizing  commanding 
officers  to  discharge  neutral  declarents  under  the  same  conditions. 

As  to  aliens  from  cobelligerent  countries.  Congress  early  attempted 
to  provide  for  their  inclusion  in  the  draft.  The  State  Department 
opposed  such  action,  declaring  that  treaties  should  be  arranged  be- 
tween these  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Under  protest  Congress  consented;  The  result  was  that  the  con- 
ventions were  signed  too  late  to  be  of  any  material  advantage. 

The  conventions  with  Italy  and  Greece  were  finally  exchanged  on 
November  12, 1918,  after  the  war  was  over. 

The  convention  with  France  was  finally  made  complete  on  No- 
vember 8, 1918,  three  days  before  the  war  ended. 

The  convention  with  Great  Britain  was  exchanged  on  July  30, 1918. 

These  conventions  provided  that  alien  residents  should  first  be 
allowed  to  enlist  in  the  forces  of  their  own  governments,  and  failing 
to  do  that  in  certain  time  they  should  be  drafted  into  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  net  result  was  that  not  a  thing  was  accomplished  by  this  long- 
delayed  procedure,  and  practically  every  alien  in  America  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  absolutely  his  own  desire — to  go  to  war  or  refuse 
to  go.  The  compulsion  of  the  draft  upon  American  boys  did  not 
apply  to  a  single  alien  in  America,  either  declarant  or  nondeclarant. 

We  did  go  so  far  as  to  waive  the  limitations  of  time- and  proce- 
dure in  issuing  papers  to  aliens  who  had  entered  the  service.  This 
was  an  incentive  to  all  who  really  desired  citizenship  so  that  those 
who  refused  to  serve  also  refused  this  opportunity  of  citizenship. 

A  report  from  one  camp  in  October,  1918,  showed  that  of  1,589 
aliens  then  in  camp,  289  asked  for  discharge  on  the  ground  of  being 
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aliens.  These  men  had  before  them  immediate  citizenship.  They 
refused  to  accept.  They  certainly  have  no  just  claim  to  consideration 
now. 

I  have  gone  over  Gen.  Crowder's  report  very  carefully,  and  I  have 
found  the  following  figures  which  I  believe  are  accurate.  I  had  to 
go  through  all  his  report  in  order  to  compare  the  figures  in  one 
table  with  those  in  another.  In  the  first  draft,  only  those  21  to  31 
years  old,  of  cobelligerents  and  neutral  aliens,  who  claimed  exemp- 
tion on  the  ground  of  alienage  and  who  were  placed  in  class  five^ 
there  were  580,003;  and  the  cobelligerent  and  neutral  aliens  dis- 
charged from  tne  Army  on  the  ground  of  alienage  after  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  camp  and  who  claimed  their  alienage  there,  and 
were  sent  out,  were  1,344. 

Mr.  White.  In  all  camps? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  first  draft  only.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  second  draft.  In  this  same  draft,  those  declarants  who  with- 
drew their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  there  were 
1,879,  according  to  the  revised  figures. 

Mr.  Welty.  Those  who  withdrew  their  declaration  of  intention. 
You  got  that  from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  of  those  who  had  been  sent  to  camp  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Those  who  withdrew  their  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Welty.  Did  you  get  the  nationality  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  already  in  the  hearings.  Besides  these,  there 
is  another  large  class  of  declarants,  who  had  declared  their  intiention 
to  become  citizens  and  then  deserted ;  in  other  words,  they  are  carried 
on  the  draft  books  of  this  country  as  deserters,  because,  after  regis- 
tering, they  disappeared;  they  went  over  the  border;  they  left  the 
community.  And  on  the  draft  books,  those  who  are  classed  as  de-: 
serters,  men  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
and  then  disappeared,  there  are  22,706.  N"ow,  taking  nondeclarants 
of  the  cobelligerents  and  neutrals  only,  not  counting  alien  enemies 
at  all,  who  deserted  in  the  same  way,  after  registering,  there  were 
129,268. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  that  on  the  third  registration  or  on  the  first 
one? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Only  the  first  one.  That  makes  a  total  of  734,326 
aliens,  permanent  residents  in  this  country,  of  cobelligerents  and 
neutral  countries  alone,  who  absolutely  refused  every  opportunity 
given  them  for  service  and  who  evaded  military  service  while  Amer- 
ican lads  went  to  war. 

That  covers  the  facts  I  get  from  all  these  tables  and  it  shows  in 
the  first  draft  alone  almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  permanent 
residents  in  America  deserted  or  refused  any  service  whatever,  all 
of  them  being  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31. 

Mr.  White.  How  many  of  those? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  any  record  to  show  what  effort  was  made 
to  recapture  those  who  deserted? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  boards  reported  that  every  effort  possible  was 
being  made,  but  when  the  armistice  was  signed  they  were  still  missing. 
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Mr.  Wii^ON.  Does  the  record  show  that  any  of  tliem  were  ever 
brought  back? 

Mr.  Keij>y.  Yes.  There  were  quite  a  number  that  were  brought 
back.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  them  who  did  this  through 
Ignorance,  who  later  were  brought  back  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board.  Many  of  them  went  over  the  border  into  Canada  and 
Mexico  and  were  never  brought  back. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  the  record  show  what  disposition  was  made 
of  those  who  were  brought  back? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Some  of  them  were  exaised  on  the  ground  of  igno- 
rance, and  were  simply  inducted  and  sent  to  camp.  For  others,  there 
was  no  punishment  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  were  simply  discharged? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tliey  escaped  absolutely.  And  that  number  of  de- 
sertions it  seems  to  me  is  additional  evidence  of  the  faith -breaking 
of  these  aliens. 

Mr.  Welty.  Most  of  those  aliens,  however,  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  Now,  subjects  of  the  central  powers,  who  had 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  America  and  who  had 
really  made  a  vow  of  allegiance,  numbered  122,558,  placed  in  the 
deferred  classification  on  the  gi'ound  of  alienage,  and  5,637  were 
discharged  in  the  camps  on  the  ground  of  being  alien  enemies. 

That  is  only  in  the  first  draft.  I  can  not  find  any  figures  at  all 
covering  the  draft  of  September  12,  which  had  millions  more  in  it 
than  this  draft. 

The  whole  thing  comes  down  to  this  question :  Is  Congress  going 
to  allow  it  to  be  the  permanent  policy  for  aliens  in  this  country, 
permanently  resident  here,  to  take  all  benefits  and  to  escape  all  obli- 
gations because  they  are  aliens — are  we  going  to  handicap  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  while  the  alien  gets  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Riglit  there,  Mr.  Kelly.     Gen.  Crowder,  in  table 

■27,  shows  there  were  249,034  neutrals  registered  from  June  5,  1917, 

to  September  11,  1918.    Of  that  number  there  were  61,942,  or  about 

25  per  cent,  placed  in  class  one.    That  means  they  were  placed  in  class 

one  because  they  wai^'ed  their  exemptions. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  but  of  course  all  the  declarants  v,e.re 
included  in  the  draft  law. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  volunteered.  And  the  balance  were  placed  in 
the  deferred  classes:  that  means  classes  two,  three,  and  four,  and 
then  those  who  did  claim  exemption. 

Mr.  Kei,ly.  Seventy-five  per  cent  were  put  into  deferred  classifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes.  And  some  .of  those  who  were  in  deferred 
classes  were  put  in  classes  two,  three,  and  four  and  wei^e  ultimately 
liable  to  service  and  were  liable  to  service  in  certain  occupations  in 
the  camps,  and  so  forth.  Now,  then,  that  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
of  the  attitude  of  these  aliens  of  those  neutral  countries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  figures  show  that  530,000  were  placed  in  class 
five.  Laying  aside  your  idea  of  classes  two,  three,  and  four,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  it  at  all,  530,000  cobelligerents  and  neutrals 
alone  were  placed  in  class  five  because  of  alienage. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  declarants  who  withdrew 
their  naturalization  papers  and  were  put  in  that  class,  but  to  tliose 
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wlio  did  not  withdraw  their  naturalization  papers  and  enlisted. 
Those  who  were  placed  in  class  five  of  the  cobelligerent  and  neutral 
enemy  aliens,  especially  those  of  the  enemy  countries,  could  not  be 
placed  in  any  othei-  class  but  class  five  iinder  the  law. 

Mr.  Kellt.  Of  course,  that  is  the  other  side  of  the  question  and 
does  not  refer  to  those  who  had  taken  out  first  papers. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Now,  then.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  believe  that  it  will  be 
fair  to  these  aliens  of  neutral  countries,  to  the  61,941  who  Avere  placed 
in  class  1,  that  they  should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  those  who  with- 
drew their  naturalization  papers? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  course,  my  measure  only  applies  to  those  who  with- 
drew their  papers.  That  is  the  class  we  ought  to  reach,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  there  ought  to  be  punishment  meted  out  to  those  duty 
dodgers,  at  least  to  those  men  who  had  declared  their  intention  and 
then  withdrew  their  declarations. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Don't  you  think  that  punishment  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  those  people,  beca^ise  thev  can  never  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  punishment  at  all  compared 
with  the  act,  for  the  simple  reason  tluxt  their  escape- would  then  have 
proved  that  it  is  better  to  be  an  alien  in  America  than  to  be  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Not  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  here  all  of  their  lives 
and  still  be  aliens  ? 

Mr.  White.  Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  draw  that  con- 
clusion. They  did  not  simply  have  that  for  an  inspiration,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  here  as  an  alien,  but  imder  the  circumstances  they 
were  escaping  military  service  which  they  very  much  desired  to 
escape.  Under  no  other  circumstances  would  they  have  withdrawn 
it.  HowcA-er,  I  do  not  take  the  position  that  is  sufficient  punishment, 
but  that  the  distinction  is  not  finely  drawn. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation  fairly.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  this  committee  is  going  to  report  out  some  bill,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  the  Senate  will  pass  some  bill, 
recjiiiring  these  aliens  to  pay  a  fee  during  their  alienage,  and  these 
1,8  r 9  will  be  required  to  register  as  long  as  they  live  here,  and  will 
be  required  to  pay  a  fee,  because  they  are  aliens  and  never  permitted 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
]5ass  this  bill,  supposing  roughly  there  are  1,800,  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  at  least,  according  to  Mr.  Caminetti's  testimony  yesterday,  an 
a\erage  of  $600  apiece  to  deport  every  one  of  these  "aliens,  which 
amounts  to  $1,080,000:  at  least,  it  will  amoimt  to  over  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Welty,  that  manv  of  those 
will  leaxe  tliis  country  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Welty.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Kleczjva.  So  that  it  won't  be  necessary  to  deport  them? 

Mr.  Welty.  And  we  thus  place  a  new  hardship  upon  that  class  of 
people.  It  IS  not  a  hardship  upon  the  class  of  people  who  want  to 
beconse  citizens  of  this  country,  Ijecause  the  money  thev  are  required 
to  pay  will  finally  be  used  for  their  education;  but'  this  class  of 
people  A\ho  probably  will  be  nhh  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  meet  all  the  requisites  of  citizenship  will  never  become  citizens  and 
are  compelled  to  pay  continually.    We  know  where  they  are ;  and  I 
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say  this  much,  that  instead  of  our  having  to  spend  $600  apiece,  every 
•one  of  those  fellows  will  go  back,  because  they  will  find  absolutely 
that  there  is  no  relief  and  they  are  ostracized  in  society. 

Mr.  KiJcczKA.  If  they  do  not  go  back,  are  we  going  to  be  tolerant? 

Mr.  Welti-.  I  think' this,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  limit;  that 
if  they  do  not  return  within  5  or  10  years  that  this  Government 
could  then  take  action.  But  to  incur  the  obligation  right  now,  when 
we  have  so  many  undesirables,  a  great  deal  more  undesirable  than 
that  class  of  people— you  know,  the  man  who  has  a  yellow  streak  is 
not  going  to  fight,  and  these  fellows  have  a  yellow  streak;  I  am 
not  saying  all  of  them,  because  some  of  them  might  have  had  families, 
find  three  or  four  children. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  neutrals,  they  were  influenced  by 
their  own  Governments. 

Mr.  Klbczka.  In  ans^^•er  to  your  question,  many  of  those  who 
withdrew  their  papers  because  they  had  two  or  three  children,  no 
such  procedure  was  necessary,  because  they  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  draft,  and  they  would  have  been  put  into  deferred  classification 
on  account  of  dependencies. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Tha,t  is  it.  But  suppose  the  fellow  did  not  know  it ; 
suppose  he  was  not  able  to  undei'stand  the. English  language? 

Mr.  Wiii'rE.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  trouble  has  been  not  with  those  Governments 
that  were  at  war,  but  with  the  neutrals  and  their  own  officials  in  this 
country  requesting  them  to  withdraw  their  papers.  That  is  the  case 
with  Sweden,  Norway,  and,  I  think,  Denmark,  and  a  few  of  the 
countries  which  were  friendly  to  the  Central  Governments. 

Mr.  Knutson.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  we  have  and  had  treaties 
with  several  neutral  countries,  lilie  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden,  wherein  we  expressly  obligate  ourselves  not  to  draft  their 
nationals  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  claim  that  does  not  apply  at  all  to  the  men  who  de- 
clared their  intentions  to  become  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  We  passed  a  draft  act — passed,  as  Gen.  Crowder 
says,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  liability  of  all  men  in  the  United 
States — and  that  act  in  itself  was  held  to  apply  to  all  citizens  and 
declarants. 

Mr.  Kelly.  .Certainly  no  treaty  could  possibly  void  our  right  to 
deal  with  declarants. 

The  Chaieman.  Of  course,  the  objection  Mr.  Welty  suggests,  that 
we  might  in  the  course  of  time  expel  these  men  after  five  or  seven 
years  or  something  like  that  is  met  by  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
not  families  now  will  have  families,  and  it  v/ill  make  the  situation 
still  harder. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Let  me  suggest  this  other  phase,  and  that  is,  there 
are  22,000  declarants  who  deserted  and  who  absolutely  escaped  all 
citizenship  obligations  Avhatever. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Of  course  they  are  felons. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Yes ;  they  are  subject  to  the  law  governing  felons. 

Mr.  White.  How  n;,any  could  we  apprehend  and  how  many  has 
the  Government  ever  caught? 

Mr.  Knlttson.  Of  course  those  who  do  not  come  back  are  not  con- 
cerned with  this.     But  Mr.  Kelly's  bill  does  not  draw  any  distinc- 
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tion  between  neutral  aliens  who  were,  under  sacred  treaty  obliga- 
tions, exempted  and  those  who  had  no  legal  ground  for  exemption 
so  far  as  our  laws  go. 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  beg  your  pardon.  This  bill  provides  that  only  those 
who  declared  their  intention  and  withdrew  their  declaration  of 
intention  shall  be  deported.  That  means  neutrals  who  were  not 
covered  by  any  treaty  whatever,  since  they  had  already  taken  their 
preliminary  vow  of  allegiance  to  America. 

Mr.  Whii-e.  Will  you  state  again  how  many  of  those  these  were 
in  the  United  States  who  withdrew  their  declaration  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  There, were  1,879  who  withdrew  their  declaration  of 
■intention,  and  22,000  disappeared  and  are  classed  as  deserters. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  going  to  make  a  comment  on  Mr.  Welty's  posi- 
tion about  this  1,879.  It  is  true  it  might  take  a  million  dollars 
to  deport  them,  but  is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  forever  barred  from 
becoming  American  citizens  an  additional  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  here.  If  you  let  they  stay  here,  of  course  some  might  go  away 
but  some  may  not,  and  what  are  you  saying  to  our  own  boys,  who 
went  into  the  Army  and  did  battle?  You  are  patting  those  fellows 
on  the  back  and  still  allowing  them  to  remain  in  America.  I  do 
not  think  the  money  consideration  should  have  any  influence. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  certainly  should  not  build  up  any  permanent 
alien  class  in  America. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  remain  here,  but  they  can  not  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  think  thev  will  withdraw  themselves. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  me  maKe  this  suggestion:  I  agree  in  a  general 
way  with  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion  on  that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  And  during  the  course  of  Mr. 
Welty's  remarks  I  was  casting  back  over  my  experience,  which  is 
•similar  to  that  a  good  many  others  have  had,  as  an  advisor  to  the 
draft. boards.  And  I  think  jjrobably  there  were  a  good  many  cases 
where  aliens  who  could  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  deferred 
classes,  because  they  had  dependents,  took  advantage  of  their  alien- 
age to  be  put  in  class  5,  merely  desiring  to  make  more  sure  that  they 
would  not  be  drafted,  without  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  United 
States  and  really  without  any -desire  to  ev&de  military  service  except 
there  were  dependents  with  that  drag  on  them.  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  figures  on  that,  but  I  am  satisfied  there  was  a 
considerable  class  of  such  men. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr..  Kelly's  bill  would  not  cover  that  class  at  all, 
because  they  were  exempt,  and  had  a  right  to  claim  exemption  under 
the  law  and  decrees  and  proclamations  of  the  President.  Mr.  Kelly's 
bill  only  attempts  to  deport  those  who,  having  signed  a  declaration 
of  intention,  surrendered  it,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  the  court  entered  an  order  debarring  them  forever 
from  becoming  citizens.    It  is  only  that  class. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  must  remember  this,  that  heretofore  ^Ye  have 
negleit«d  the  alien.  All  that  we  required  of  him  was  that  he  could 
speak  a  few  words  of  the  English  language;  that  is  ;ill;  and  it  was 
a  poor,  ignorant  class,  you  see.  When  I  say  ignorant,  I  mean  he  was 
not  able  to  understand  the  Enp-lish  language,  and  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  our  Liws.  ,uul  he  did  not  kiv)w  anything  about  our 
customs,  but  we  took  liim  in.  And  that  is  the  class  absolutelv  now 
you  are  going  to  try  to  deport. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  You  forget  this  applies  only  to  those  who  declared 
their  intention  and  withdrew  their  declarations. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  presume  one  of  the  basic  ideas  of 
the  desire  to  pass  some  such  legislation  as  this  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  apparent  to  all  that  citizenship  in  the  United  States  is 
worth  something. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  resentment  throughout  the 
United  States  occurs  because  some  man,  here  and  there,  who  can- 
celed his  papers  to  keep  out  of  the  military  service,  sat  on  his  front 
door  step  and  mocked  the  fellows  who  did  not. 

Mr.  Knutson.  He  is  the  fellow  to  get  after. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kelly  a  question  or  two. 
The  first  paragraph  of  your  bill,  and  of  many  other  bills,  are  similar 
and  that  provides  that  any  alien  who,  since  April  7,  1917,  has  with- 
drawn his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  with  the  object  of  escaping  military  service,  shall,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  taken  into  custody  and  de- 
ported.   To  how  many  men  do  you  think  that  applies  ? ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  cover,  under  the  report  of  Gen.  Crowder, 
and  the  Naturalization  Bureau,  more  than  1,800  men. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
men,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization, 
who  sends  in  a  report  entitled  as  follows :  Nationality  and  number  of 
aliens,  according  to  States,  who  have  withdrawn  their  declaration 
of  intention  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1918.  Do  you  think  that  num- 
ber, 1,879,  embraces  those  who  withdrew  their  papers  voluntarily 
before  we  passed  that  act  of  July  9? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  understand  that  about  50  first-paper  men  withdrew 
their  papers  before  we  passed  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bill  here  is  a  little  different  from  some  of 
these  others. 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  bill  covers  all  of  them,  including  the  50  just  men- 
tioned. 

This  bill  does  not  deal  with  aliens  who  claimed  alienage  and  were 
exempted ;  it  only  takes  first-paper  men. 

The  second  phase  of  this  bill  is  the  Americanization  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  future  policy  whereby  every  man  who  comes  to  the  port  of 
entry  must  sign  a  sworn  affidavit,  in  his  own  language  and  in  the 
English  language,  that  he  will  learn  the  language  of  America,  and 
will  become  acquainted  with  our  institutions,  and  will  register  once 
a  year  in  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  and  if  he  fails 
to  do  so  he  is  to  be  deported — if  he  fails  in  any  of  these  promises. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  it  decided — he  shall  be  deported  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  absolutely  shall  be  deported ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  idea  is  expressed  in  other  bills  here. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  vital,  too;  but  it  is  a  little 
aside  from  this  jpoposition  which  is  facing  us  immediately,  and  that 
is  the  deportation  of  those  men  who  are  now  a  wtanding  challenge 
to  the  boys  of  America  who  went  as  soldiers  to  fight  for  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  here  in  section  3  that  anj^ 
alien  who  has  entered  the  United  States  'by  filing  a  statpniont,  and 
who  fails  to  make  declaration  of  intention  before  the  expiiation  of 
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one  year  after  the  time  he  first  becomes  entitled  to  make  such  declara- 
tion under  the  naturalization  laws,  or  who  fails  to  become  a  citizen 
within  one  year  from  the  time  he  is  entitled  to  become  a  citizen 
under  the  naturalization  laws,  or  who  fails  to  register  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  shall  be  taken  into  cu'^tody  and 
deported  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  force  undesirables  into 
citizenship? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No ;  I  think  our  immigration  policy,  of  course,  covers 
undesirables  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  the  passport  law  we  have  just 
passed  helps  to  sift  out  undesirables  on  the  other  side.  But  those 
desirables  who  come  here  and  who  have  no  desire  to  go  back,  we 
force  them  to  become  citizens.  That  is  the  only  purpose  for  which 
immigrants  should  come,  to  become  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  making  the  passport  law  effective  perma- 
nently ? 

Mr.  KIellt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  arrange  with  foreign  countries,  from  which  the  aliens  come,  for 
examinations  to  be  made  at  the  port  of  embarkation? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  to  make  the  passport  law  perma- 
nent ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  most  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  bill  here  the  other  day  to  do  that.  Now, 
to  deport  1,800  aliens  would  cost  $1,000,000  probably? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Caminetti  testified  to  that  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  cost  of  transportation  on  the  ocean 
is  very  high,  and  the  initial  cost  is  brought  about  by  the  inability  to 
bring  back  the  transportation  officers  quickly. 

Mr.  Welty.  He  said  some  would  even  go  as  high  as  $800. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  get  a  first-class  passage  on  any  liner  for  $200  or 
$300,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  it  is  going  to  cost  that  $600 
apiece. 

The  Chairman.  We  wiU  reduce  that  to  $300. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $200  is  nearer  the  figure. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  have  to  send  them  over  in  groups  of  five 
or  six;  you  have  to  arrange  with  our  consuls  at  the  port  of  that 
country  to  make  arrangements  with  that  country.  In  other  words, 
they  have  to  know  the  man  is  coming  back  and  where  he  is  going  to 
land.  It  is  quite  a  procedure.  Now,  we  will  say  it  costs  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  deport  only  1,800  and  leaving  other  classes  here  that 
are  now  actually  subject  to  deportation.  Won't  that  create  a  bad 
situation  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  be  an  outstanding  object  lesson ;  even  if  only 
1,800  men  are  forced  to  leave  the  land  they  refused  to  serve,  it  will 
be  an  object  lesson  to  every  American  that  citizenship  papers  are 
worth  something,  and  it  will  be  like  putting  up  on  the  blackboard 
a  picture  that  shows  that  American  obligations  must  be  respected  if 
American  benefits  are  to  be  received.  And  it  will  be  worth  a  million 
dollars  at  least.  It  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  of  America. 
My  own  opinion  is  if  it  required  a  million  dollara  to  deport  such 
alien  slackers  it  would  be  a  million  dollars  well  spent. 
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Mr.  Wii^oN.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  if  it  costs  $100,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  bill,  9779,  a  little  broader  in  the  first 
paragraph  than  the  bill  that  I  introduced  in  the  Sixtj'-fifth  Congress, 
H.  E.  14623  ?  Your  bill  says,  "  that  any  alien  who,  since  April  7, 
1917,  has  withdrawn  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  escaping  military  service, 
shall,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  deported."  My  bill,  which  is  similar  to  many  others, 
says  "that  any  alien  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  fourth  section  of 
chapter  12  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918,  entitled, 
'  An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919,'  has  withdrawn  his  declaration 
of  intention  "  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Keujy.  I  wanted  to  cover  every  declarant  alien.  There  were 
some,  probably,  who  simply  tore  up  their  papers  and  went  before 
the  board  and  said  they  had  never  taken  out  their  first  papers,  and 
if  that  could  be  proved  I  would  like  to  get  those.  I  'want  also  to 
reach  those  declarant  aliens  who  ran  away. 

Mr.  KxECzKA.  That  would  not  be  true  of  a  withdrawal  of  their 
declaration  of  intention ;  they  simply  tore  it  up. 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  went  before  the  board  and  said  they  had  never 
taken  out  their  first  papers. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  subjects  them  to  punishment  for  perjury. 

Mr.  Kelly.*  Yes;  and  they  are  subject  to  deportation  under  this 
bill.        ■  "       . 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  most  of  our  treaties,  as  explained 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  other  countries,'  we  give  aliens  the 
same  rights  aS  our  citizens  are  given  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  first-paper  men  are  preliminary  citizens  of  this 
country-  they  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  to  their  native 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  an  act  providing  that  any  alien 
in  the  United  States  who*  has  taken  out  his  first  papers  and  then 
surrendered  them  should  be  deported  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Absolutely,  if  it  was  to  escape  military  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  any  alien. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  his  case  to  get  a  hearing  on  its  merits,  if 
for  other  reasons  than  to  escape  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  an  alien  who  had  taken  out  his  first 
papers  with  the  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  had  finally  decided 
he  did  not  want  to  become  a  citizen  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  happen  to  know  a  man  who  has  gone  back  to  Canada. 
He  came  here  from  Canada  and  took  out  his  first  papers  and  then 
went  back,  and  he  has  no  intention  now  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  because  he  has  gone  back  to  his  birthplace.  But  sup- 
pose he  comes  back  again,  would  you  deport  him  immediately? 

■  The  Chairman.  No  ;   but  I  would  deny  him  the  right  forever  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  so,  too.  But  certainly  the  man  Avho  with- 
drew his  papers  in  time  of  peril  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
go  back  without  delay.  He  says,  "I  am  an  outsider;  I  have  noth- 
mg  to  do  with  the  American  household."    All  right,  then,  put  him 
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outside  and  make  him  a  real  outsider.  And  certainly  no  treaty, 
Mr.  Chairman,  could  possibly  have  any  bearing  on  America's  right 
to  do  anything  desirable  with  first-paper  men  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  ask  you  if  it  is  true,  as  reported  here,  that  the 
neutrals  during  this  war  encouraged  those  who  liad  first  papers  to 
withdraw  their  first  papers,  and  if  their  own  officers  here,  you  know, 
in  our  own  midst,  encouraged  tliem  to  do  that,  would  we  not  likely 
get  into  some  little  difficulty? 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  think  not,  because  when  those  men  took  out  their 
first  papers  they  deliberately  disavowed  all  allegiance  to  that  coun- 
try, and  then  when  we  needed  them  they  went  back  to  their  old  love 
and  allowed  foreign  officials  to  influence  them.  Certainly  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  declarant  himself  and  not  on  any  official. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  you  know  that  a  first-paper  man  is  a  citizen  of 
no  country,  really ;  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Kellt.'  He  has  taken  a  vow  of  allegiance  to  this  country 
practically  in  signing  the  petition. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  a  vow  of  allegiance; 
thej-  simply  make  application  and  then  are  put  on  probation  for 
three  more  years. 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  think  he  signs  a  waiver  of  allegiance  to  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  He  declares  under  oath  it  is  his  bona  fide  intention 
to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  sovereign  of  which  he  has  theretofore  been  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Kellt.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  upon  that  declaration,  we  say  "  Here,  we  are  not 
going  to  take  you  as  a  citizen;  we  are  going  to  put  you  on  proba- 
tion for  three  j-ears."  And  we  would  not  accept  him  as  a  citizen,  we 
would  not  permit  him  to  become  a  citizen,  until  after  he  has  been 
here  for  three  additional  years  and  behaved  himself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  put  him  on  probation,  and  the  first  opportunity 
that  came  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  to  American 
institutions  he  avoids  that. 

Mr.  Weltt.  He  can  not,  having  withdrawn  his  papers,  ever  become 
a  citizen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  why  should  we  keep  him  here  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  deport  him,  but  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  that  bill  that  should  be  made,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
doing  that  through  ignorance,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  1,879  who  might  be  deported  for  having 
withdrawn  their  papers.  Now  what  is  the  next  class  you  have  who 
might  be  deported  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  This  measure  here  provides  for  all  first-paper  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  reach  out,  in  any  words  in  your  act, 
for  deserters? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Deserters  would  not  be  covered  as  such,  but  there  are 
22,000  deserting  declarants  who  would  be  covered.  I  wanted  to  cover 
those. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  deserter  from  military  service  is  found  and 
picked  up,  an  alien  with  first  papere,  I  wonder  if  he  is  not  liable  to 
deportation  anyway  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  is  guilty  of  a  crime  and  can  be 
punished  in  this  country,  the  same  as  if  he  had  committed  murder, 
for  instance.    He  has  violated  our  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Is  desertion  a  crime  in  this  country;  how  about 
that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  legal  status. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  more  than  moral  turpitude ;  that  means  death 
in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Kelly.  These  were  not  deserters  from  their  regiments,  or  any- 
thing like  that ;  these  were  deserters  from  the  authority  of  the  board, 
so  there  would  not  be  a  penalty  of  death  for  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  were  deserters  before  they  were  called. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  refused  to  answer  the  call. 

Mr.  Vaile.  They  refused  to  be  where  they  could  be  served  with 
the  call. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  disappeared  and  escaped 
duty.  I  won't  take  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
this,  that  the  State  Department  has  held  us  up  several  times  in  deal- 
ing with  alien  slackers  and  I  hope  the  State  Department  will  not 
have  the  influence  to  hold  us  up  this  time  in  taking  action  on  declar- 
ant aliens,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  protected  by  treaties,  because 
that  contention  applies  not  at  all  to  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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Committee  on  Ibiimigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  Friday,  October  17,  1919. 
The  cbmmitte  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  met 
to  further  consider  the  Lufkin  and  other  bills  which  run  to  proposals 
to  deport  those  first-paper  aliens  who  claimed  exemption  under  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  of  July  9,  1918,  which 
act  reads  as  follows : 

That  such  draft  as  herein  provided  shall  be  based  upon  liability  to  military 
service  of  all  male  citizens  or  male  persons  not  alien  enemies  who  have  de- 
dared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years, 
both  inclusive,  and  shall  take  place  and  be  maintained  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  act : 
Provided,  That  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  country  neutral  In  the  present  war  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
relieved  from  liability  to  military  service  upon  his  making  a  declaration.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  withdrawing 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  operate  and 
he  held  to  cancel  his  declaration  of  Intention  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
and  he  shall  forever  be  barred  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  quoted  act  was  passed  more  than  a 
year  after  the  selective  draft  act,  which  members  will  remember 
was  passed  May  18,  1917. 

To  further  straighten  the  record,  let  me  say  that  during  the  Lufkin 
hearings,  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  introduced  a  letter  from  the  lega- 
tion of  Norway  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  appears  in  the  record 
of  that  day's  hearings,  but  I  did  not  introduce  at  the  time  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Department  of  State,  which  I  now  desire  to 
present,  as  follows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  18,  1910. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Watwralization, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  bill  H.  R.  563,  introduced  by  you  on  May 
19  and  referred  to  your  committee,  section  3  of  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  who,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  chapter  12  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919," 
withdrew  their  declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  liability  to  military  service ; 
also  a  similar  provision  contained  in  section  8  of  the  bill  H.  R.  1240,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kleczka  on  May  20,  and  referred  to  your  committee. 
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I  beg  to  inclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  note  of  June  6, 
1919,  from  the  Norwegian  minister  regarding  the  matter.  In  this  connection, 
permit  me  to  suggest  that,  as  indicated  in  the  note,  the  passage  of  these  bills  in 
their  present  form  would  doubtless  result  in  complaints  by  foreign  governments 
whose  nationals  might  be  affected  thereby,  and  would  probably  be  the  source  of 
embarrassment  to  this  Government  in  its  relations  with  those  countries,  I  am 
therefore  taking  the  liberty  of  expressing  the  hope  that,  in  the  light  of  this 
situation,  you  may  feel  disinclined  to  press  the  bills. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wn-EiATd:   Phillips, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Stqte. 

The  inclosure  was  as  follows : 

Legation  of  Nobwat, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  191S. 
Mr.  Acting  Secretaky  of  State: 

I  have  the  honor  to-  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  recently  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  (66th  Cong.,  1st  sess. :  S.  159,  Senator 
Jones;  H.  E.  563,  Mr.  .Tohnson ;  H.  R.  1240,  Mr.  Kleczka)  providing  for  the 
taking  into  custody  and  deportation  of  aliens  who,  to  escape  military  service,. 
have  withdrawn  their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who- 
claimed  and  were  granted  exemption  from  military  service  for  the  sole  reason 
of  being  aliens. 

It  would  seem  to  establish  a  kind  of  punishment  for  the  aliens  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  right  granted  to  them  by  the  American  legislation  to  claim 
discharge  from  the  American  Array.  And  as  it  appears  that  no  mention  of  such, 
subsequent  punishment  is  made,  either  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  of  July 
9,  1918,  or  in  the  General  Orders,  No.  92,  of  October  16,  1918,  the  aliens  who 
acted  in  accordance  with  said  regulations  could  not  possibly  expect  that  such 
drastic  actions  should  be  taken  against  them  merely  because  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  right  to  be  discharged  from  the  American  Army. 

In  submitting  the  above  to  your  kind  consideration,  I  venture  to  repeat  th& 
lequest  made  in  my  notes  of  November  26  and  December  20  last,  that  no 
unwarranted  hardship  be  made  on  Norwegian  citizens  who  have  preferred  to 
withdraw  their  intention  papers  and  to  remain  Norwegian  citizens. 

Please  accept  Mr.  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

H.  Brtn. 

Mr.  White.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  that  -we  shall  know  what  our 
international  relations  are  in  order  to  frame  a  bill  intelligently? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  deportation 
of  those  aliens  who  surrendered  their  first  papers  to  escape  military 
service. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  second  letter 
from  the  State  Department,  dated  October  15,  1919,  in  reply  to  mv 
letter  dated  October  10,  1919.  ^ 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

„  „  ,  OOTOBEK    10,   1919. 

Hon.  RoBEET  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Me.  Seceetaey:  With  reference  to  a  letter  from  the  State  Department 
dated  June  18,  1919  (So.  811.2222/1485),  in  which  reference  is  made  to  certain 
House  bills  containing  provisions  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  who,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  chapter  12  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Julv  9,  1918  entitled 
An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1919,"  withdrew  their  declarations  of  Intention  to  becZe 
citizens  of  the  United  Statea.  in  order  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  liability 
to  military  service,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  House  committee  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  Lufkin  bill,  H.  R.  9416,  section  2  of  which  contains  the  pro? 
visions  oust  referred  to.  ^ 

The  demand  for  the  reporting  of  a  bill  embracing  section  2  is  insistant,  and 
J  beg  to  say  that  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  Secretary  or  some  one 
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from  the  Department  of  State  auy  day  during  the  week  of  October  13  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  H.  R.  9416  (three  copies  inclosed). 
The  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  are  not  executive. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Albert  Johnson. 

Depabtmbnt  of  State, 
_  Washington,  October  15,  1919. 

Hon.  AiBEBT  Johnson, 

Souse  of  Uepresentatives. 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  acljnowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  regarding  section  2  of  the  Lufkin  bill,  H.  R.  9416,  vi^hich  provides  for 
the  deportation  of  aliens  who,  pursuant  to  section  4,  chapter  12  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,"  approved  July  9,  1918,  withdrew 
their  declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
order  that  they  might  be  relieved  of  liability  to  miltary  .service. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  in  addition  to  the  grounds  of  policy  adverted  to 
in  the  department's  letter  to  you  of  June  18  last,  it  seems  altogether  probable 
that  should  the  bill  become  a  law  it  may  be  looked  upon  by  many  foreign 
governments,  whose  nationals  might  be  affected  thereby,  as  violative  of  provi- 
sions of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  those  counries.  For  example, 
there  are  a  number  of  countries  with  which  we  have  treaties  specifically 
exempting  American  citizens  in  those  countries  and  the  nationals  of  those 
countries  in  the  United  States  from  compulsory  military  service.  Therefore, 
the  act  of  Congress  granting  such  aliens  exemption  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
their  declarations  of  intention  to  economic  citizens  merely  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  an  Immunity  to  which  they  were  already  entitled  by 
treaty  stipulations. 

There  are  also  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  a  large  number  of 
countries  by  which  their  citizens  and  subjects  are  given  the  right  to  "enter, 
travel  and  reside" ;  "remain  and  reside"  or  "sojourn  and  reside"  as  the  case 
may  be  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  assumed  that  notwithstanding  these  treaty  provisions,  this  Government 
has  the  right  to  expel  from  its  borders  any  alien  whose  presence  in  this  country 
may  be  considered  inimical  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  convince  foreign  governments  that  their  subjects  are  properly 
to  be  placed  in  that  category  merely  because  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
a  privilege  given  them  by  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
law. 

The  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  is  open  to  the  further  important  objection  that  it  is 
Imposing  upon  such  persons  a  severe  penalty  for  having  exercised  a  right  given 
them  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  penalty  was  not  contemplated  by  the  act  nor 
hardly  to  be  expected  by  the  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  and  the  further  reason  that  I  feel  that  such  a  lavy 
would,  as  heretofore  stated,  prove  embarrassing  to  this  Government  in  its  rela- 
tions with  those  foreign  countries  whose  nationals  may  be  affected,  I  beg  again 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  considered  expedient  to  enact  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  anything  to  these  statements  should  I  appear 
before  your  committee ;  but  if  you  consider  it  desirable  that  a  representative  of 
the  department  should  appear,  I  shall  be  glad  either  to  come  myself  or  designate 
some  one  to  appear  on  any  date  you  may  suggest. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lansing. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Suppose,  further,  it  might 
turn  out  that  we  were  to  go  ahead  and  introduce  a  bill  in  the  House, 
will  the  question  of  international  relationships  be  discussed  upon  the 
floor?  If  it  would  develop  that  a  lot  of  these  people  were  married 
and  had  families,  would  we  be  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  ? 

Mr.  Kakee.  I  would  not  want  to  say  without  reading  the  treaties, 
but  just  as  a  general  matter  that  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  there  it 
looks  to  me  like  talking  in  the  dark.     There  never  was  a  time  in  the 
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history  of  this  country  when  a  like  condition  existed  as  in  this  war, 
when  we  were  sending  our  soldiers  over  to  fight  the  battles  of  other 
nations  on  their  own  ground;  so  it  raises  a  question  that  is  worthy 
of  deep  consideration. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  laiow  whether  you  looked  at  this  list  or  not, 
which  indicates  that  out  of  1,745  cases  736  have  come  from  Sweden, 
444  from  Norway,  117  from  Holland,  153  from  Switzerland,  53  from 
Denmark,  93  from  Spain,  2  from  Colombia,  20  from-  Mexico,  6  from 
Persia,  10  from  Eoumania,  1  from  Haiti,  2  from  Afghanistan,  1  from 
Luxemburg,  1  from  Chile,  2  from  Albania,  78  from  Russia,  5  from 
Bulgaria,  10  from  Turkey,  5  from  Great  Britain,  1  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  1  from  Italy,  1  from  Greece,  and  1  from  Belgium. 

Mr.  Box.  In  what  classification  do  they  come  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Those  are  the  1,745  cases  where  aliens  withdrew  their 
declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the 
people  coming  from  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Austria-Huingary  are 
concerned  there  might  be  some  question  raised  in  the  minds  of 
people  at  that  time.  There  may  also  be  another  question  raised  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  these  people  came  from  coun- 
tries which  claimed  to  be  neutral.  In  other  words,  it  practically 
appears  that  two-thirds  or  nine-tenths  of  these  people  were  neutrals 
in  war. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  in  regard  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  were  very  few  from  there. 

Mr.  Sabath.  We  were  at  war  with  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  they  withdraw  their  papers  to  avoid 
military  service  in  the  United  States  the  presumption  was  that  we 
were  not  actually  at  war  with  those  countries. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  were  with  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  did  not  break  with  Austria- 
Hungary  until  November  11,  1917- 

Mr.  Sabath.  There  is  some  justification  in  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask,  did  we  at  any  time  take  into 
the  Army,  by  draft,  first-paper  residents  as  well  as  volunteer  aliens 
who  were  natives  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  they  claimed  exemption  they  were  exempted. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  many  of  them  did  we  have  of  those  who  volun- 
teered ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  could  not  tell  now.  I  understood  from  the  first  report 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  that  the  total  was  123,000  who  went 
in  regardless  of  nationalities. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  are  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Crist.  No  ;  I  am  not  wrong. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  How  many  naturalization  papers  have  you  issued  to 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  am  talking  about  the  first  draft. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  want  to  know  about  the  whole  draft. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  said  I  could  not  tell  beyond  the  first  report  issued 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  in  which  he  said  123,000  at  that 
time  submitted  to  that  draft  and  were  then  in  the  Army,  and  they 
represented  all  nationalities  except  the  Germans  and  included  some 
Austro-Hungarians. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  How  many  papers — ^final-citizenship  papers — ^have 
been  issued  to  aliens  in  the  Army  up  to  date  ? 

Mr-  Cbist.  Slightly  over  200,000. 

Mr.  Sbegel.  There  are  still  some  applying  who  have  not  yet  been 
naturalized. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Their  applications  are  pending. 

Mr.  Ceist.  Not  pending,  but  waiting  for  them  to  come  back  from 
the  other  side.  Substantially  all  of  them  have  been  naturalized  of 
those  who  have  returned.  They  were  facilitated  by  the  last  enact- 
ment of  July  19,  1919. 

Mr.  BOiECZKA.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  an  executive  session 
at  the  time  when  we  have  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  here  ?  We  might  want  to  ask  him  some  questions  for  our  in- 
formation to  support  our  judgment.  Of  course,  during  the  Civil 
War  we  passed  a  law  impressing  the  British  aliens  into  the  service, 
and  gave  those  men  an  option  to  remove  from  the  country  within  65 
days.  Great  Britain  made  no  objection  to  the  impressment  of  her 
nationals  into  our  service,  but  thought  it  would  be  fair  that  those 
who  would  not  want  to  enlist  be  given  an  opportunity  to  leave,  and 
we  gave  them  65  days  under  the  draft  law  to  leave  the  country. 
Under  this  law  at  the  time  they  filed  their  declaration  of  withdrawal 
of  their  intentions  they  knew  what  the  law  was  and  that  they  would 
be  forever  barred  from  becoming  citizens.  They  are  responsible  for 
their  own  condition.  They  elected  not  to  remain  here  and  elected 
not  to  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Eakee.  In  addition  to  that,  these  countries  have  not  made  any 
claim  that  we  did  not  have  a  right  to  pass  the  law.  We  have  disquali- 
fied them  by  our  own  law.  Having  disqualified  them,  they  never  can 
become  citizens.  Ought  we  not  to  go  further  and  say,  really,  you 
ought  to  go  home? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  think  we  have  that  right. 

The  Chaieman.  At  this  point  the  information  secured  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  conmiittee  by  Representative  Kleczka,  giving  in  detail 
the  numbers  of  first-paper  aliens  who  withdrew  their  papers,  show- 
ing the  States  from  which  they  came  and  the  nationalities  to  which 
they  belonged,  might  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes.  ^ 

(The  statement  herewith  referred  to  was  withdrawn,  for  the  reason 
that  cobelligerents  and  aliens  were  included,  and  a  revised  statement 
was  called  for,  after  which  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Feiday,  October  2^,  1919. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  will  reopen  the  hearing  of  October  17,  at  which  hearing  we 
discussed  the  nationality  and  number  of  aliens  who  have  withdrawn 
their  declarations  of  intention  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  and 
who,  under  that  act,  were  forever  barred  from  citizenship  in  the 
United  States. '  We  will  ask  Mr.  Crist,  who  is  the  director  of 
citizenship,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  to  remain  and  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion. 

At  that  hearing  statistics  were  presented  with  the  letter  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Post,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  showing  the 
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number  to  have  been  1,745.    In  the  meantime  a  supplemental  letter 
has  been  received  from  Mr.  Post,  dated  October  21,  1919,  reading  as 

follows : 

Depabtment  of  Labob, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secbetaby, 

Washington,  October  21,  1919. 
Mt  Deak  Me.  Kieczka:  I  have  to  refer  to  my  letter  to  you  of  the  16th  in- 
stant, transmitting  a  table  concerning  aliens  who  withdrew  their  declarations 
of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  Stateg  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
military  service  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Since  sending  you  that  table,  the  records  have  been  reexamined  and  it  has 
been  found  that  a  number  of  the  caes  included  in  the  previous  list  did  not 
properly  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  which  provided  for 
the  exemption  from  military  service  of  neutral  aliens  who,  having  made  dec- 
larations, surrendered  them  and  elected  to  be  debarred  from  citizenship  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  draft.  A  new  table  has,  therefore,  been  prepared  and 
brought  down  to  date.  A  copy  of  the  revised  table  is  inclosed  herewith. 
Among  the  changes  you  will  note  that  nationals  who  were  not  neutral  in  tho 
present  war  have  been  eliminated. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kleczke, 
Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nationality  and  number  of  aliens  according  to  States,  who  withdrew  their  decla- 
rations of  intention  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1918. 
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'  That  table  revises  the  previous  table  and  shows  the  number  to  be 
1;692.  The  nationality  and  number  of  aliens,  according  to  the 
States,  who  withdrew  their  declaration  of  intention  under  the  act  of 
July  9,  1918,  of  course,  refers  to  neutral  aliens.  There  have  been 
filiminated  now  from  the  previous  table  a  few  from  Costa  Eica  and 
Haiti  who  were  not  neutral,  and  from  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  regarded  as  allies  of  the  enemy,  and  two  from  Germany, 
«nd  also  excluded  a  certain  number  of  these  first-paper  aliens  who 
were  from  cobelligerent  countries,  Russia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Italy. 

These  are  listed  as  follows: 

From  enemy  alien  countries  and  countries  of  allies  of  enemy :  Bul- 
garia, 7  i^Turkey,  17 ;  Austria-Hungary,  5 ;  total,  29. 

Ffbih  Cobelligerent  countries:  Eussia,  92;  Belgium,  1;  Great 
Britain,  8;  Greece,  2;  Philippine  Islands,  1;  Italy,  1;  total,  105. 

From  countries  not  neutral :  Costa  Eica,  1 ;  Haiti,  1 ;  total,  2. 

In  addition  to  that,  an  investigattion  discloses  that  a  total  of  51 
declarants  from  neutral  countries  withdrew  their  declarations  of  in- 
tention prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  9, 1918,  as  follows : 

From  neutral  countries:  Sweden,  20;  Norway,  14;  Holland,  2; 
Switzerland,  2;  Denmark,  6;  Spain,  5;  Persia,  1;  Luxembourg,  1; 
total,  51. 

You  will  note  that  that  number  has  been  subtracted  from  the  table 
first  submitted,  and  that  the  other  figures  added,  so  that  the  new  total 
number  is  1,879,  of  whom  1,692  are  denied  citizenship  for  all  time  to 
come,  under  the  act  of  July  9, 1919, 

Mr.  Ceist.  Some  of  those  may  have  been  afterwards,  and  not  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Some  of  them  surrendered  them,  I  think, 
after  the  act  was  passed,  and  without  knowledge  that  there  was  such 
an  act. 

Mr.  Vaiue.  How  would  that  fact  be  evidenced  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  That  would  be  evidenced  in  the  form  in  which  their  re- 
quest for  examination  came  in  to  us,  and  would  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  in  that  it  would  make  no  reference  to  the  act.  All  of  the 
others  make  a  distinct  and  specific  reference  to  the  act  of  July  9, 1918. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Might  not  some  have  withdrawn  their  declarations  in 
pursuance  of  that  act,  and  not  have  said  anything  about  the  act? 

Mr.  Ceist.  They  might  have  done  that,  and  yet  the  evidence  before 
us  is  that  they  simply  surrendered  their  declarations  and  claimed  ex- 
emption at  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  made  this  statement  under 
path,  particularly  Eussians,  that  they  wanted  to  become  citizens  of  a 
republic,  and  did  not  want  to  remain  subjects  of  the  Czar,  but  that 
Ae  Czar  having  been  overthrown  and  a  republic  established  in  Eussia, 
they  preferred  to  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  present  government 
of  Eussia,  and  on  that  ground  claimed  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice in  this  country. 

Mr.  Box.  Was  that  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  was  before  and  after,  probably.  Mr.  Wagner  was  the 
chief  examiner  in  Chicago,  and  the  first  ones  that  came  into  us  from 
Chicago  were  Eussians.  I  remember  distinctly  seeing  them.  Do 
you  recall,  Mr.  Wagner,  tiie  date  when  those  applications  first  came  in? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  first  came  in  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  the 
first  of  them.    Some  of  them  came  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  but 
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they  were  worded  the  same  as  the  ones  that  were  sent  in  before  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Ceist.  Mr.  Wagner  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  organiza- 
tion that  accomplished  the  surrender  of  these  declarations  there  in 
Chicago,  and  if  the  committee  desires,  he  can  explain  that.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  from  Eussia,  according  to  this  table, 
amounting  to  92,  were  included  among  the  cobelligerents  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  that  I  was  referring  to,  in  an  effort  to 
further  segregate  these  figures,,  is  that  these  statements  now  show  51 
aliens  who  had  filed  declarations,  and  who  withdrew  them  in  advance 
of  the  act  of  July  9,  and  were  thus  left  in  the  pountry,  not  subject, 
apparently,  to  the  act  of  July  9,  and  that  number  may  appear  in  the 
course  of  time  before  the  courts  and  ask  for  naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  position  is  that  if  they  should  appear  the  courts 
would  have  no  power  to  deny  them  naturalization  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  courts  can  take  the  whole  record 
into  consideration,  but  the  question  arises,  and  will  continue  to  arise. 
The  act  of  July  9,  1918,  did  not  include  these  51  declarants. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  the  policy  of  excluding  them  is  questionable, 
because  they  had  the  right  to  assert  their  exemption  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  aliens,  and  they  did  not  know  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  forfeit  their  applications  for  citizenship.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  them,  but  they  were  acting  within  their  legal  rights,  and  it 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  the  position  of  an  additional  penalty  which 
was  not  attached  to  that  act  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  carrying  that  out,  we  get  right  to  the  nub 
of  the  thing.  You  admit  that  now  with  regard  to  51,  who,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  draft  took  that  method  of  evading  military  serv- 
ice, and  yet  we  propose  here,  or  at  least  we  are  considering  a  bill,  to 
deport  those  who  withdrew  their  papers  on  the  authority  given  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  substantial  difference.  In  the 
first  class  of  cases  they  are  people  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  still  desire 
to  become  citizens  of  the  tJnited  States,  who  might  not  have  with- 
drawn their  claim  for  exemption  if  they  had  known  that  thereby 
they  would  forfeit  their  application  for  citizenship.  Those  who  with- 
drew under  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  did  know  that  they  were  forfeit- 
ing their  applications  for  citizenship.  We  then  have  a  class  who 
have  declared  that  they  do  not  intend  to  become  citizens  of  the  TJnited 
States.  We  ought  to  have  the  power  to  exclude  or  deport  or  get  rid 
of  anybody  who  does  not  intend  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  TJnited 
States,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have~clear  power  to  get  rid  of  a 
part  of  those,  if  they  came  within  that  particular  classification. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Take  these  51.  The  reasons  for  deporting  those  are 
practically  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  others.  We  did  not  have  any 
law  telling  him  that  if  he  withdrew  his  papers  he  could  not  become 
a  citizen.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  was  willing  to  become  a  citizen, 
but  he  did  not  propose  to  bear  any  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  es- 
pecially when  it  came  to  a  proposition  where  he  might  have  to  fight 
for  the  country,  so  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  an  exception  should 
be  made  of  that  51.    Let  us  make  it  general,  if  we  are  going  to  de- 
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port  those  who  withdrew  their  papers  in  order  to  avoid  military 
service,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  citizenship. 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  can  be  the  just  attitude  of  the  Governments  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  for  instance,  to  which  these  men  originally 
owed  allegiance?  I  can  understand  how  they  could  contend  that 
those  who  did  not  intend  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  drafted  for  military  service,  but  can  they  fairly  con- 
tend, as  to  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  severing  their 
allegiance  to  their  mother  country,  they  still  have  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise a  parental  authority  over  them? 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  for  this  reason:  Anyone  of  these  men, 
say,  one  from  Norway,  might  take  out  his  first  papers  declaring  his 
Intention  to  become  an  American  citizen,  and  to  acquire  citizenship, 
but  when  the  time  comes  for  his  naturalization  the  United  States 
may  deny  him  citizenship  for  any  one  of  many  reasons.  He  is  left 
in  the  United  States  without  citizenship,  but  it  is  not  denied  that  he 
belongs  to  Norway ;  and  if  he  commits  some  crime  in  violation  of  our 
deportation  acts,  we  will  deport  him  and  oblige  Norway  to  take  him 
back. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  another  way.  I  understand  that  our 
treaties  provide  for  the  privilege  of  traveling  and  sojourning  in 
the  United  States.  Do  they  provide  that  they  shall  have  the  right 
of  permanent  residence  here,  and  still  retain  their  allegiance  to  their 
mother  country? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No  ;  there  is  no  guaranty  of  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  question  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  override  treaties — we  do  not  want  to  do  that — it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  not  permitting 
people  to  remain  here  permanently  who  can  not  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  intent  of  a  bill  we  propose  to  consider 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Very  well.  If  we  intend  to  embark  on  such  a  policy  as 
that,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why,  as  to  certain  classes  of  these  fel- 
lows who  have  specifically  refused  to  render  service  to  the  United 
States  in  our  need,  we  should  get  rid  of  them  soon ;  but  I  still  think 
that  there  is  some  distinction  between  those  who  knew  what  the  result 
would  be  and  those  who  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  still  another  angle  from  which  we  must 
look  at  the  matter.  We  are  still  enlisting  men  in  our  Army  and 
taking  in  aliens,  if  they  so  desire,  and  a  number  of  these  forfeited 
first-paper  young  men  seem  to  have  seen  the  way  to  cure  this  defect. 
Mr.  Crist  was  telling  me  this  morning  about  some  applications  for 
citizenship  from  these  men. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes ;  out  of  65  who  came  up  from  Camp  Meade  in  the 
last  10  days 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  relate  that? 

Mr.  Crist.  About  two  weeks  ago  a  contingent  of  65  from  Camp 
Meade  came  up  for  naturalization.  They  belonged  to  the  Army  that 
is  now  being  recruited  for  occupation  purposes  overseas.  These  65 
came  up  for  naturalization,  and  upon  examination  it  was  disclosed 
that  6  of  them  had  refused  to  perform  military  service  during  the 
period  of  hostilities,  and  had  surrendered  their  declarations,  consent- 
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ing  to  be  barred  from  citizenship  as  a  condition  of  avoidance  of 
military  service.  Their  petitions  were  not  filed.  The  question  was 
taken  up  with  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Chief  Justice  McCoy,  and  he  indicated  plainly,  on  the 
refusal  to  have  the  petitions  filed,  that  he  would  not  admit  them. 
He  expressed  himself  quite  clearly  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  commanding  officer  of  the  contingent  was 
insisting  that  they  receive  naturalization? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir;  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Meade.  One 
of  these  six  was  found  to  be  very  anxious  to  go  back  to  Sweden,  or 
Norway,  his  native  country,  and  had  been  unable  to  get  a  passport, 
hut  was  using  this  as  a  means  of  getting  over  to  the  other  side.  All 
of  these  who  are  not  naturalized,  and  who  are  sent  across  withthis 
Army  of  Occupation,  when  they  return  will  be  eligible  to  petition 
for  naturalization  under  the  act  of  July  19,  1919,  as  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers,  if  they  receive  honorable  discharges.  When  they 
petition  for  naturalization,  the  facts  regarding  their  former  acts 
relating  to  avoidance  of  military  service  will,  of  course,  be  brought 
out  as  they  were  on  this  occasion.  The  same  will  be  true  with  re- 
gard to  all  of  these  cases  where  the  declarations  have  been  surren- 
dered, or  where  they  have  been  deported  as  having  claimed  exemp- 
tion, even  though  they  do  not  surrender  their  declaration  of  in- 
tention. 

Wliere  we  have  those  records  we  know  where  they  have  declared 
their  intention.  We  have  ascertained  that,  and  the  reports  are  filed 
in  our  bureau,  which  will  be  be  the  basis  for  the  petitions  by  these 
aliens  for  citizenship.  We  have  the  triplicate  declarations  in  a  good 
many  of  these  cases,  so  that  at  the  time  they  are  petitioners,  if 
they  ever  do  come  up,  these  facts  will,  of  course,  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  court,  and  appropriate  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  upon  the  evidence  it  has,  and  by  the  court 
undoubtedly  upon  the  hearing  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  me  clear  up  a  point  I  am  not  quite  certain  on. 
We  performed  our  treaty  obligations  to  the  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly Norway  and  Sweden,  when  we  allowed  these  men,  either 
before  or  after  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  to  secure  exemption  from 
military  service  on  the  ground  that  they  were  aliens.  That  was  a 
performance  in  good  faith  of  our  treaty  obligations.  Are  we  bound 
by  any  treaty  not  to  deport  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Or,  for  that  matter,  anybody  else  whom  we  deem  un- 
desirable? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  could  not  answer  that,  but  there  is  something  on 
that  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary's  letter  clearly  indicates  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  say  who  shall  remain  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  do  not  know  but  what  Judge  Wilson  is  right  on  the 
moral  end  of  it,  and  perhaps  on  the  legal  end  of  it,  of  treating  those 
who  withdrew  their  declarations  of  intention  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  as  in  the  same  class  as  those  who  withdrew 
their  declarations  after  the  passage  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Without  going  over  that  question,  my  judgment  is 
that  under  that  act  a  court  will  treat  those  who  withdrew  their  pa- 
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pers  before  as  being  in  the  same  class  as  those  who  withdrew  their 
papers  afterwards. 

Mr.  Vaile.  As  I  get  your  argument,  you  think  that  those  who 
withdrew  before  are  even  more  culpable  than  those  who  withdrew 
afterwards,  because  those  who  withdrew  afterwards  were  willing  to 
take  their  medicine,  whereas  those  who  withdrew  before,  while  ex- 
pressing their  desire  to  become  citizens,  were  not  willing  to  bear  the 
obligations  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  willing  to  become  an  American  citizen  so 
long  as  he  had  no  duty  to  perform.  He  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  will  withdraw  my  papers,  and  when 
it  is  all  over,  I  will  become  an  American  citizen  and  reap  the  benefits 
of  all  that  it  stands  for,  including  what  the  other  boys  fought  for  in 
the  war."  He  has  no  right  in  this  application  to  become  a  citizen.  It 
still  depends  upon  the  consent  of  this  country,  through  its  laws. 
What  about  that,  Mr.  Crist? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  Supreme  Court  has  expressed  itself  clearly  on  that 
point.  It  says  an  alien  friend  has  no  right  to  citizenship.  He  must 
see  to  it  that  he  complies  with  every  requirement  of  the  law  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  regardless  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  court,  if  the  applicant  fails  to  comply  with  the 
jurisdictional  requirements  placed  in  the  statute,  he  takes  nothing  by 
his  paper  grant. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  the  view  I  took  of  it,  and  the  courts,  I  think,, 
would  hold  that,  so  I  do  not  think  we  would  run  into  any  complica- 
tions if  we  had  to  argue  that  question,  and  we  should  include  that  51 
with  the  other  1,692. 

Mr.  Box.  How  many  have  withdrawn  their  declarations  of  inten- 
tion in  the  years  past,  when  the  country  was  subject  to  no  strain? 

Mr.  Ceist.  It  is  difficult  to  state.^  I  should  say  there  are  probably 
15,000  declarations  of  intention  annually  that  have  never  been  acted 
upon  to  complete  citizenship.    There  have  been,  of  course,  various 
causes  for  that. 
.  Mr.  Box.  How  many  direct  withdrawals  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  They  would  not  have  any  occasion  for  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Crist.  They  would  allow  them  to  lapse.  I  do  no  think  there 
have  been  more  than  two  or  three  who  haVe  really  formally  sur- 
rendered their  declarations  of  intention. 

Mr.-  Box.  Was  there  any  occasion  for  withdrawal  during  the  war 
other  than  the  prospect  of  military  service? 

Mr.  Crist.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  under  consideration,  which  happens  to  be 
at  present  the  Kleczka  bill,  would  not  include  that  51. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  suggest  the  following  amendment  to  bill  No.  10010, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kleczka :  On  line  3,  page  1,  strike  out  commencing 
with  the  comma  in  line  3,'  all  of  the  balance  of  line  3,  all  of  line  4, 
line  5,  and  line  6,  to  and  including  the  quotation  marks,  so  that  said 
clause  will  read,  "  That  any  alien  who  has  withdrawn,"  etc. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  We  ought  to  put  this  in  also,  "  That  any  alien  who,, 
since  April  7,  1917,"  etc. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes.  .  <-,  .^i  • 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  another  question,  buppose  this 
bill,  as  now  amended,  bill  No.  10010,  became  a  law,  would  certain 
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of  these  declarants  who  withdrew  their  papers  to  avoid  military 
service,  and  who  since  have  seen  the  light  and  are  now  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  be  liable  to  deportation?  Would  the  immigration 
service  go  into  the  Army  and  get  them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  but  to  go  to  the  basis  of 
the  proposition,  I  do  not  believe  our  military  forces  ought  to  have 
accepted  them. 
Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  since  they  have  done  so,  the  question  is,  can 
the  Department  of  Labor  reach  over  and  take  men  out  of  the  mili- 
tary service  and  deport  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  -that  is  the  question.  Further,  you  may 
have  that  situation  in  a  reverse  form,  where  these  men  were  ac- 
cepted lately  for  military  service,  come  back  here  and  claim  com- 
plete citizenship,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  lost  all  right  to  citi- 
zenship under  one  act,  under  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  July  9. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  the  bill  I  introduced  on  May  20  I  wanted  all 
aliens  who,  being  otherwise  qualified  or  eligible  for  military  service, 
claimed  or  were  granted  exemption  from  the  military  service,  de- 
ported forthwith,  and  then  I  put  in  this  proviso :  "  This  provision 
shall  not  appty  to  the  aliens  who  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  coun- 
tries or  nations  that  were  allied  with  or  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  said  war."  We  could  put  that  proviso  in,  in  addition  to 
that,  to  apply  to  those  who  subsequently  have  entered  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  you  are  going  to  drive  them  all  into  our  Army. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Give  them  a  chance  to  make  amends.     . 

Mr.  Box.  Suppose  you  do  that  and  give  them  citizenship  upon  an 
honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Here  is  the  question.  After  the  war  is  over,  these 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  deportation  or  denial  of  citi- 
zenship, are  going  to  enlist  in  our  Army,  some  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  abroad  to  see  their  relatives.  Now  of  all  the  places 
where  we  need  strictly  loyal  Americans,  it  is  in  the  Army,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  instead  of  deporting  them,  you  are  going  to  run  them 
into  our  military  forces. 

_  The  Chairman.  If  they  were  not  in  the  service  before,  and  en- 
list now,  they  will  have  to  enlist  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  rather  they  should  be  in  the  Army,  than 
out  among  the  population. 

Mr.  Box.  If  he  stays  there  for  three  years  and  performs  his  duty, 
he  will  be  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  will  become  an  American  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  will  either  become  an  American  or  want  to  be- 
come an  American. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  discuss  another  paragraph  that  Mr. 
Kleczka  read  in  another  bill,  to  deport  all  aliens  who  refused  to 
perform  military  service  in  the  United  States.  That  number  we 
ascertained  was  about  what,  400,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  About  200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  more  than  200,000?  The  first 
draft,  according  to  Gen.  Crowder's  first  report,  Table  28,  page  55, 
showed  228,452  exempted  of  claim  of  alienage 
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Mr.  Crist.  Gen.  Crowder's  second  report  does  not  carry  out  that 
classification.  It  places  aliens  simply  in  .class  1  and  in  deferred 
classification. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  about  400,000  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  do  not  thinlj  it  was  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  a  great  effort  to  dig  it  out.  Say  it  is 
400,000.  That  is  complete,  as  far  as  they  can  get  it.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  under  the  enlarged  draft;  that  of  men  from  18  to  45,  the 
classification  which  was  not  completed  owing  to  the  armistice.  I 
have  thought  some  about  that,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  com- 
mittee should  go  ahead  with  plans  to  deport  such  an  enormous  num- 
ber Avho  were  actual  aliens  in  the  United  States  and  claimed  the  ex- 
emption from  military  service  that  most  Americans  would  probably 
claim  if  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  that  service  in  Russia, 
Germany,  England,  Mexico,  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  those  who  declined  on  account  of  their  alien- 
age and  had  not  taken  out  their  papers  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  presume  we  would  get  into  conflict  with  interna- 
tional law  and  with  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  that.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  deport  them. 

Mr.  Box.  There  were  thousands  of  deserter  aliens,  and  if  we  could 
locate  them  they  certainly  ought  to  go  if  the  other  fellows  have  to  go. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  me  make  this  other  suggestion,  in  line  with  what 
Mr.  KleczkaTias  said.  I  tried  to  recall  his  language  as  far  as  pos- 
sible : 

Pravided,  however,  That  this  act  shall  not  spply  to  any  alien  who,  since  April 
7,  1917,  joined  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  any  nation  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  the  war  against  the  central  European  powers  or  has  been 
discharged  or  separated  therefrom  under  honorable  circumstances. 

Is  that  right,  Mr.  Kleczka  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes ;  and  in  addition  to  our  soldiers  those  who  with- 
drew citizen  declarations  and  subsequently  enlisted,  if  we  want  to 
make  that  exception.  I  think  they  have  the  right  to  become  citizens 
under  the  act  of  July  19.  They  are  oidisting  now,  and  if  they  are  in 
the  service  for  three  years  and  are  honorably  discharged  under  the 
act  of  July  19,  1917,  they  can  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Judge  Wilson,  if  there  Avere  only  1,700  of  these  fellows 
altogether,  those  who  reenlist  will  not  constitute  such  a  considerable, 
number. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understood  that  in  one  batch  there  were  six  out  at 
Camp  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  in  the  service  up  to  the  armistice, 
and  the  provision  granting  them  actual  citizenship  through  the 
naturalization  machinery  in  the  Army  expired  then,  but  was  con- 
tinued after  that  by  a  rider  on  the  sundry  civil  bill  to  those  who  had 
been  hororably  discharged,  so  that  when  they  are  in  the  Army  now, 
what  law  do  they  go  to  Justice  McCoy  under  to  seek  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  subdivision  of  the 
act  of  May  9,  1918,  which  provides  that  during  the  time  the  country 
is  engaged  in  the  present  war  any  alien  serving  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  time  this  country  is 
engaged  in  the  present  war  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalization 
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without  making  a  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  and  without 
complying  with  any  other  requirements  of  the  law.  We  are  still  at 
war  in  that  we  have  not  formally  declared  peace. 

The  Chairman.  This  amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  act  relieved 
them,  then,  mainly  from  the  payment  of  the  fee. 

Mr.  Crist.  It  relieved  them  from  the  payment  of  a  fee  and  also, 
entitles  them  to  petition  without  a  declaration  of  intention.  Ordi- 
narily those  in  military  service  go  in  upon  their  declaration  of  inten- 
tion. This  act  of  July  19,  this  year,  was  for  the  purpose  of  recogniz- 
ing an  honorable  discharge  in  those  cases  where  there  were  no  declara- 
tions of  intention. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  object  of  this  deportation  proposition  is  to  em- 
phasize the  value  of  American  citizenship  and  to  impress  it  upon  the 
country.  It  will  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  this  country 
as  a  whole  whether  we  deport  these  1,800  or  not;  it  will  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  countries  to  which  they  are  to  go; 
laut  the  great  benefit  we  are  going  to  get  from  it  and  the  chief  benefit 
of  it  will  be  to  emphasize  American  citizenship  and  to  impress  upon 
those  aliens  who  are  already  here  and  who  may  come  here  the  value 
we  place  upon  it;  but  if  we  just  admit  them  and  settle  the  whole  thing- 
by  letting  them  go  back  into  the  Army  in  peace  times  and  let  the 
Government  drill  them  and  take  care  of  them  for  three  years 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  stop  them  from  going  into  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Except  by  an  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course  we  will  have  to  reach  a  conclusion  whether 
we  can  deport  these  men  who  go  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Should  any  of  these  men  be  given  a  chance  to  make 
amends?  A  lot  of  them  are  young  men  and  a  great  ma'ny  of  them 
ignorant  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  lot  of  them  have  married  since  the  with- 
drawal of  their  first  papers. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  we  ought  to  remember 
the  conditions  under  which  these  men  answered  .their  questionnaires. 
Many  of  us  worked  with  those  things.  In  my  office  I  had  10  or  12 
girls  filling  out  these  papers  for  these  boys,  and  I  often  found  that 
these  ignorant  men  were  advised,  "  Do  this,  and  that  will  get  you 
out."  They  were  advised  to  make  that  sort  of  an  answer.  That  is 
how  it  worked.  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  Judge  Wilson's  purpose, 
but  I  do  believe  that  there  are  very  few  offenses  or  crimes  that  men 
commit  that  can  not  be  atoned  for  by  faithfulness  afterwards,  and  I 
feel  like  if  these  fellows  go  into  the  Army  and  stay,  three  years  and 
are  honorably  discharged,  they  ought  to  be  granted  citizenship,  not 
simply  because  they  go  into  the  Army,  but  they  ought  to  get  honor- 
able discharges  before  they  are  entitled  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Before  they  could  take  out  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Before  they  could  receive  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  before  they  could  renew  their  first  papers. 
It  at  least  ought  to  be  that  strong. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Now,  we  have  got  here  acts  covering  those  who 
enlisted  in  foreign  armies.  We  will  have  to  legislate  curing  that 
defect,  in  continuity  of  residence,  etc.  Why  could  we  not  attach  to 
one  of  these  bills  a  provision  which  would  provide  that  those  now 
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enlisting  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  or  those  who  have  entered 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  who  were  not  aliens,  shall,  upon  the 
receipt  of  certificate  of  honorable  discharge,  be  privileged  to  nat- 
uralization ?  Why  could  we  not  in  some  of  those  naturalization  bills 
which  we  have  here  make  a  general  provision  granting  to  all  those 
who  are  now  seeking  to  make  amends  in  any  form  the  right  to 
become  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Crist,  when  peace  is  finally  declared,  would  these 
parties  be  then  accepted,  in  our  Army  ? 

Mr.  Ceist.  Yes,  sir;  the  act  of  July  19  says  this  exemption  shall 
continue  for  one  year  after  the  military  forces  are  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  these  men  who  withdrew  their  first  papers  could 
for  one  year  after  peace  continue  to  enlist  in  our  Army. 

Mr.  Chist.  There  would  be  no  limit  on  the  time  they  might  enlist, 
but  the  benefit  is  to  extend  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  military  service 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  extended  to  them  for 
one.  year  after  all  of  the  troops  are  returned,  regardless  of  whether 
peace  is  declared. 

The  Chairman.  That  implies  whether  we  continue  to  send  troops 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  occupation.  They  are  troops.  They  may 
be  away  for  years.  It  does  not  specify  what  particular  troops.  It 
does  not  say  troops  for  the  expeditionary  forces.  It  might  have 
meant  them,  but  it  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  true  that  in  ordinary  peace  times,  after  peace  is 
finally  concluded,  that  whenever  an  alien  comes  up  to  enlist  in  our 
Army,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  him  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  are  offering  inducements  now  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  for  overseas  service  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No;  I  think  it  is  just  for  the  Eegular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  posters  they  appeal  for  overseas  service. 
Just  now  that  is  up  to  the  military  staff. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  this  taking  of  aliens  into  the  Army  all  grew  out 
of  the  war ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  military  operations  during  this  war. 

Mr.  Crist.  Previous  to  the  war  there  have  always  been  aliens  in 
our  Army.  In  the  last  10  years  they  have  required  them  to  take  an 
oath  when  they  come  up  for  enlistment.  That  does  not  renounce  his 
aEegiance;  it  only  declares  an  intention  to  renounce  allegiance  at 
some  future  time  within  seven  years.  There  is  no  renunciation  that 
takes  place  before  he  files  his  application  of  intention.  It  is  only  an 
intention  declared  of  residing  here  permanently,  and  within  seven 
years  to  renounce  allegiance  to  his  sovereign. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  enlist  in  the  British  Army,  you  must  renounce 
allegiance  upon  enlistment. 

Mr.  Crist.  You  mean  for  the  aliens.  In  our  country  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  expatriation,  but  it  is  not  in  Great  Britain,  because  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  formalities  to  comply  with  upon  which  citizenship 
is  conferred.  It  is  administrative  there,  while  it  is  judicial  here. 
One  does  not  acquire  citizenship  by  the  mere  act  of  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  serving  in  the  military  forces  of  either  country. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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DEPORTATION  FOR  ACTS  TENDING  TO  INCITE  DISLOYALTY 

AND  DENIAL  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  PRIVILEGES 

TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS. 


Committee  on  Immigration  anb  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman) 
presiduig. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Representative 
Newton,  of  Minnesota,  is  before  us  for  a  hearing  on  several  bills 
introduced  hj  him  and  referred  to  this  committee.  One  is  H.  R. 
10066,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  resident  male  alien  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  years 


of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,"  and  chapter  166  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  August  31,  1918,  entitled  "An  act  amending  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment 
of  the  United  States,'  "  failed  to  register  for  military  service  as  in  said  act  as  amended 
provided,  or  who,  registering  as  aforesaid,  claimed  exemption  from  military  service 
as  an  alien,  or  who,  registering  as  aforesaid  and  having  theretofore  filed  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  withdrew  his  said  declaration 
to  become  such  citizen,  or  did  any  other  act  in  an  effort  to  avoid  or  escape  military 
service,  shall  forever  be  barred'and  proliibited  from  availing  himself  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Have  you  another  bill,  Mr.  Newton  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  I  had  one  prohibiting  aliens  from  entering  the 
civil  service,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  or  to  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the 
Gvil  Service. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  in  regard  to  this  bill,  10066. 
The  intent  of  the  biU  is  clear. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  H.  NEWTON,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  Newton.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  common  with  a 
great  many  other  Americans  I  have  noticed  that  during  the  late  war, 
whereas  a  great  bulk  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  loyally  stipported 
the  Government,  there  were  some  who  did  not  do  so.  Of  that  num- 
ber a  percentage  of  them  spent  their  time  in  endeavoring  to  get 
others  to  avoid  military  service,  and  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
those  agitators,  including  some  who  were  of  native  birth,  quite  a 
number  of  aliens  living  in  this  country,  and  who  had  lived  m  this 
country  for  some  time,  enjoying  all  of  our  privileges  and  benefits, 
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early  besought  themselves  to  find  out  some  way  of  getting  out  of 
performing  the  obligations  and  duties  that  they  owed  to  a  country 
in  which  they  lived  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  its  laws  and  benefits 
and  opportunities. 

My  information  is  that  something  like  210,000  aliens,  otherwise 
liable  to  the  draft,  either  withdrew  their  citizenship  papers,  having 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens,  or  while  registering 
with  the  draft  board  claimed  exemption  from  service  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  born  across  the  seas  and  were  not  fully  naturalized 
citizens. . 

Mr.  Box.  If  I  would  not  interrupt  you,  what  do  you  include; 
what  classes  do  you  include  in  the  220-odd  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  210,000? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  correct  that  figure  a  little  bit  before  you  go 
further.  Those  figures  came  in  the  other  day  here  and  have  been 
accepted,  and  the  supposition  was  at  that  time  that  that  210,000 
aliens  included  about  2,000  first-paper  aliens  who  had  withdrawn 
their  papers.  Investigation  reduces  the  number  of  firgt-paper  aliens 
who  withdrew  their  papers  to  avoid  military  service  to  1,700.  We 
made  all  kinds  of  inquiry  to  find  the  number  of  aliens  who  claimed 
exemption  from  military  service  on  the  ground  of  alienage,  and  this 
committee  has  made  quite  a  study  d;f  the  tables  in  the  second  report 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  failed  to  arrive  at  any  figure 
showing  208,000  or  210,000,  but  yesterday  we  secured  the  first 
report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  the  first  draft  under  the 
selective  service  act  of  1917,  submitted  on  December  20,  1917,  and 
on  page  55  of  that  report  in  table  27  we  find  a  comparison  of  aliens, 
declarants,  and  citizens,  as  follows:  Total  registered  citizens  and 
declarants  called  2,625,236,  and  the  certified  for  service  of  that 
number  are  710,366;  total  aliens  called  457,713;  certified  for  service 
76,545. 

Now,  then,  in  table  28,  the  grounds  of  aliens'  claims:  Total  aliens 
called  but  not  accepted  381,168;  exempt  on  claim  of  alienage, 
228,452. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  was  in  the  first  draft  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Exempted,  discharged,  or  rejected  on  other 
grounds,  152,716.  Now,  you  will  notice  there  that  those  exempted 
on  claim  of  alienage  amounted  to  59.93  per  cent,  or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Box.  Of  the  aliens? 

The  Chairman.  Called  but  not  accepted.  There  is  undoubtedly 
where  the  figures  originated  that  resulted  in  the  statements  being 
made  here  about  210,000.  So  you  see  that  the  figures  referred  to 
are  not  exactly  210,000,  but  were  228,452,  and  referred  to  the  first 
draft  only. 

Mr.  Box.  That  does  not  include  the  desertions  by  aliens  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  does  not  include  them,  nor  does  it  include 
aliens  who  claimed  exemption  or  who  were  given  exemption  in  later 
drafts  as  explained  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Welty. 

Mr.  Newton.  So  that  the  figures  given  are  very  conservative. 
Gentlemen,  following  this  great  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  situation 
of  that  kind  can  not  be  overlooked  by  the  American  Congress. 
There  have  been  measures  introduced  here  proposing  to  deport  not 
only  those  declarants  who  went  to  court  and  withdrew  their  papers 
but  also  to  deport  those  men  who  claimed  exemption  from  military 
service  to  the  draft  boards  upon  the  ground  of  being  an  alien. 
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I  understand  that  some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  right  of 
Congress  or  propriety  of  their  doing  that,  on  account  of  certain 
treaty  obligations.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to  examine 
those  treaties.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  if  this  committee 
should  feel  that  both  of  these  classes  should  be  deported,  then,  of 
course,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  need  6i  enacting  legislation  such 
as  I  here  propose,  because  they  would  not  be  here  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  civil  service  or  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  are  discussing  bill  No.  10066  now,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Newton.  On  the  public-lands  question,  yes.  I  have  not  the 
number  of  that. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  right,  10066. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  You  have  included  the 
amendment  of  July  9,  1918.  That  amendment  provides  that  those 
first-paper  aliens  who  withdrew  their  declarations  in  order  to  evade 
military  service  should  be  forever  debarred  from  citizenship  in  the 
United  States.  By  being  thus  debarred  from  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  are  they  debarred  from  making  the  final  step  in  taking 
public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  not.  I  was  under  that  impression  myself 
at  first. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Some  of  the  public-land  laws  accord  the  privilege  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  those  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  such. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  gentleman  is  right.  That  is  what  leads  me  to 
take  this  action. 

Mr.  Welty.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  biill  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
It  affects  the  land  situation,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  even  consider 
the  bill  we  would  have  a  little  conflict  there. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Public  Lands  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  jealous  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  has 
plenty  to  do.  The  same  query  came  to  my  mind,  but  before  Mr. 
Newton  gets  through  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  this  act,  in  regard  to  an  amendment  which  we  considered 
in  the  Public  Lands  Committee.  But  as  to  referring  it  to  the  Public 
Lands  Committee,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  our  con- 
sidering it  now.  If  the  Public  Lands  Committee  wants  it,  we  can 
refer  it  to  them  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  committee  should  report  a  bill  deporting 
those  who  withdrew  their  first  papers  that  will  eliminate  them  from 
taking  public  lands. 

Mr.  Vaile.  There  is  a  class,  though,  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  that 
that  does  not  include.  ^ 

The  Chaieman.  We  have  yet  to  consider  the  matter  of  aliens  who 
secured  military  exemption — whether  a  clause  debarring  them  from 
the  right  to  take  public  lands  stands  in  lieu  of  deportation  in  their 
cases  ? 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  unable  to  deport  those  first-paper  aliens 
who  withdrew  their  papers  and  who  were,  by  the  amendment  to  the 
military  appropriations  bill  of  July  9,  1918,  debarred  from  ever 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  how  will  they  be  permitted 
to  take  either  public  lands  or  prove  up  on  public  lands  ? 
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Mr.  Newton.  How  will  they  be  able  to  ?  Assmning  that  under  the 
different  laws  which  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Vaile)  has  mentioned  as 
declarants  they  have  already  filed  upon  public  lands,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  completing  their  title.  Now,  then,  if  Congress  does  not 
act  somewhat  along  the  lines  that  I  have  suggested  in  this  bill,  it 
would  mean,  unless  they  are  deported,  that  they  will  remain  here 
in  this  country,  complete  the  necessary  steps  to  perfect  title  to  the 
lands,  and  get  title.     Am  I  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  seems  so  to  me.  In  a  great  many  of  our  public- 
land  laws,  as,  for  instance,  the  placer  mining  claims,  the  law  expressly 
declares  that  locations  may  be  made,  of  course,  carrying  it  through 
to  our  own  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  such,  the  old  law  of  '66  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  Newton.  Several  of  the  acts  open  it  up  to  declarants. 

Mr.  Vaile.  There  are  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  seems  to.  me  that  this  Congress  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  see  to  it  that  men  who  withdrew  their  papers  or 
claimed  exemption  because  of  alienage  should  cease  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  at  any  time  in  the  future  of  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  then,  we  had  this  clause  before  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  when  we  considered  what  was  known  as  the  soldier-set- 
tlement bill.  You  may  remember  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  I 
think  in  September,  1918,  issued  an  order — there  have  been  several 
orders — this  one,  I  believe,  was  in  September,  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  conscientious  objectors,  and  as  to  a  large  class  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  directed  their  restoration  to  duty,  honorable  restora- 
tion to  duty,  and  discharge  from  the  service.  Now,  then,  the 
circular  of  the  War  Department  which  was  gotten  out  explaining 
that,  and  other  orders,  said  that  the  discharge  was  neither  honorable 
nor  dishonorable;  it  was  what  was  known  as  the  blue  ticket,  but  I 
inquired  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  as  to  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  those  discharges  were  construed  to  be  honorable 
discharges,  and  he  said  his  office  had  specifically  so  rided  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  they  were  honorable  discharges. 

Possibly  this  language  sufficiently  covers  it;  I  am  nat  sure  that 
it  does.  It  occurs  to  me  we  might  consider  adopting  that  language. 
Suppose  a  man  comes  along  and  he  has  a  blue  ticket.  He  may  have 
a  special  ruling  in  his  case  that  it  is  an  honorable  discharge.  How 
are  we  going  to  show  that  he  is  within  the  provisions  of  this  act? 

Mr.  Newton.  Well,  I  have  not  tried  to  cover  that  class  at  all;  I 
have  not  attempted  to  cover  the  conscientious  objector. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  they  should  be  covered.  I  think  a  lot  of  these 
fellows  did  not  claim  exemption,  or  their  exemption  claims  were  not 
allowed  and  they  were  sent  to  Camp  Funston  and  held  in  jail  there. 
Their  exemptions  were  never  allowed,  but  they  were  finally  ordered 
restored  to  duty  and  discharged,  the  act  being  virtually  simultaneous. 

In  conversation  with  the  Judge  Advocate  General  I  got  this  in 
the  soldier-settlement  bUl : 

Provided,  That  the  rights  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act  shall  not  extend  to 
any  person  who,  having  been  drafted  for  military  service  under  the  provisions  of- 
the  selecti /e-service  act,  shall  have  refused  to  render  military  service,  or  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  soldier  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  That,  in  what  bill  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  The  Mondell  soldier-settlement  bill.  So  I  would  sug- 
gest we  have  some  better  language— in  line  5,  page  2,  of  this  bifl^ 
after  the  word  "  citizen,"  to  put  in  this:  "Or  who,  having  been  drafted 
for  military  service  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  refused  tO' 
render  military  service  or  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Newton.  It  would  be  my  idea  to  have  general  legislation 
covering  aliens  and  citizens  who  refused  military  service. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes;  I  approve  of  that,  but  your  bill  only  apphes  to 
aliens  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Welty.  Are  you  not  considering  a  bill  of  that  kind  to  define 
persons  who  can  receive  the  benefits  of  the  public  lands  ? 
_  Mr.  Vaile.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  is  now  con- 
sidering any  bill  to  provide  that  all  conscientious  objectors  shall  not 
receive  any  benefits  under  the  public  land  laws  or  not.  I  have  been 
away  for  about  three  weeks,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  bilL 
That  was  in  this  soldier-settlement  bill,  and  as  to  the  aliens,  I  think 
we  ought  to  cover  the  class  of  those  who  were  not  exempted,  who 
were  drafted  and  were  sent  to  camp,  but  who  did  not  render  military 
service,  and  refused  to  put  on  the  uniform. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  there  is  not  any  question  but  what  they 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Who  refused  to  put  on  the  uniform  during  the 
period  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  might  say  diu-ing  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Newton.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  committee  taking  action, 
I  think,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  is  not  to  provide  regulations  for  the  dis- 

{)osal  of  public  lands.  It  is  legislation  as  to  aliens,  and  being  legis- 
ation  in  connection  with  aliens  it  ought  to  go  to  your  committee 
which  has  made  a  study  of  the  immigration  and  naturalization 
question,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  thought  that  it  ought  to  go 
to  this  committee,  and  I  think  I  so  talked  with  the  clerk  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

If  it  were  something  that  pertained  primarily  to  the  public  lands,, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it  should  go  to  them,  but  this  pertains 
primarily  to  aliens  and  their  right  further  to  enjoy  certain  benefits 
here  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  handled  by  a 
committee  that  is  most  thoroughly  informed  about  this  subject. 

Mr.  Box.  It  relates  in  a  very  important  way  to  both  subjects. 
The  question  is  which  is  the  primary.  That  is  the  only  question  in 
it,  as  one  committee  is  going  to  have  to  waive  its  jurisdiction  over 
that  branch  of  it  that  involves  its  own  functions. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  carry  it  a  little  bit  further.  We  are  in- 
formed— I  did  not  have  the  information  before — that  under  certain 
laws  aliens  can  secure  title  to  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  As  declarants. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  completion  of  citizenship.  Now,  let 
us  assume  for  the  minute  that  it  is  desired  to  amend  that  to  reqiiire 
that  all  who  receive  public  lands  of  the  United  States — ^receive  title 
to  them — should  complete  citizenship  before  coming  into  that  title. 
Would  that  be  an  act  for  this  committee  or  an  act  for  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  ? 
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Mr.  Box.  It  would  be  another  question.  This  committee  ought  to 
have  supervision  over  the  manner  in  which  they  become  citizens 
and  over  their  appHcations  for  citizenship.  My  own  information 
agrees  Mith  the  gentleman's  position  that  this  committee  ought  to 
handle  it,  but  we  ought  to  cooperate  with  that  committee. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  Of  course,  there  is  another  phase  of  it,  that  you  are 
now  considering  a  great  many  other  bills  affecting  the  same  type  of 
alien,  which  can  not  go  to  any  other  committee,  and  that  is  addi- 
tional reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  these  measures  should  be  heard  by 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  simply  raised  the  question  at  the  inception,  be- 
cause I  thought  we  had  better  consider  those  things,  which  is  the 
primary  object. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  bill  of  this  kind  be  appropriate  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  certain  proposed  deportation  le^slation  1 

Mr.  Vaile.  Certainly,  but  to  deprive  aliens  of  the  rights  of  this 
country  is  a  less  drastic  measure  than  to  deport,  but  they  are  both  the 
same  kind  of  legislation,  broadly  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  the  theory  of  the  whole  thing.  We 
can  not  get  the  exact  number  at  present  of  the  aliens  who  claimed 
exemption  from  the  draft  on  account  of  being  aliens,  but  I  am  in- 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  around  400,000.  Is  not  that  the  figure  we 
reached  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Of  what,  the  aliens  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  number  of  aliens  who  claimed  exemp- 
tion on  account  of  alienage. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men  in 
the  military  service. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  cobelligerents,  neutral  aliens, 
enemy  aliens,  and  aliens  allied  with  the  enemy,  all  classes? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  understand  that  is  the  number  that  waived  aU  ex- 
emption and  were  placed  in  class  1-a. 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  waived  exemption  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes,  that  waived  exemption  and  were  placed  in  class 
1-a. 

Mr.  Box.  With  that  many  claiming  exemption,  and  then  189,000 
aliens  who  deserted,  as  the  figures  which  I  have  just  received  show, 
in  connection  with  that,  the  number  gets  to  be  pretty  large. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  As  was  intimated  yesterday,  it  runs  up  to  700,000 
or  more. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  a  very  serious  situation. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  discuss  the  question  of  deporting  700,000 
persons,  we  see  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  total  number  of  ahens  registered  between  June 
S,  1917,  and  September  11,  1918,  and  placed  in  class  1,  were  414,389. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  those  who  were  placed  in  class  1  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  was  24.33  per  cent  of  all  the  ahens  who  were 
placed  in  class  1,  and  those  who  were  placed  in  deferred  classifications 
amounted  to  1,288,616. 

Mr.  Box.  Those  figures— 414,000— are  just  those  placed  in  class  1 « 
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Mr.  Welty,  Yes,  placed  in  class  1,  who  did  not  claim  exemption 
•at  all,  and  were  accepted.  We  had  414,389  ahens  in  the  Army  that 
were  drafted;  that  is  m  addition  to  those  who  volunteered  before  the 
-draft. 

Mr.  Box.  The  subject  under  discussion,  as  I  understood  it,  was  not 
the  number  that  escaped  service  by  claiming  exemption. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  answering  the  chairman's  question,  giving  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  the  other  information. 

Mr.  Welty.  Those  that  escaped  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  accurately,  if  possible, 
the  number  of  aliens  who  claimed  exemption  on  account  of  alienage. 
I  think  you  will  find  when  you  get  down  to  the  enlarged  draft  of  Sep- 
tember 12th,  that  the  classification  was  not  completed  up  to  the  time 
■of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  think  it  gives  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Box.  You  read  some  figures  there,  228,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  Here  is  the  number  that  were  placed  in  the  deferred 
•classification,  but  that  might  have  been  because  of  marriage,  too. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  that  I  read  dealt  with  the  first  draft — 
those  who  claimed  exemption  in  the  first  draft  on  account  of  alienage. 
When  you  begin  to  talk  of  deporting  in  great  numbers  like  that,  you 
have  got  to  consider  the  possibihties  of  the  thing,  the  finding  of  them, 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  you  have  got  to  consider  further,  when 
j^ou  get  into  these  other  drafts,  that  you  may  have  married  men,  and 
-consider  the  fact,  too,  that  since  the  first  draft  many  men  between 
21  and  31  may  have  married  since  then. 

Mr.  Welty.  While  I  have  mentioned  it  there  in  the  record,  carry- 
ing out  that  answer  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  would  say 
"that  among  the  ahens  placed  in  class  1,  160,594  were  declarants, 
while  254,795  were  nondeclarants. 

The  ChaiUman.  They  were  placed  in  class  1  and  were  patriots  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  they  simply  waived  all  exemption. 

Mr.  Newton.  What  is  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  Crowder's  second  report.  I  think  that  is 
astonishing,  to  think  that  that  many  aliens  who  were  not  declarants 
did  not  ask  for  any  exemption,  253,795. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  draw  a  distinction  before  we  go  iato 
this.  It  might  be  possible  to  take  the  1,700  men  who  were  the  first 
paper  aliens,  that  is  declarants,  and  take  them  at  their  word.  In 
their  first  papers  they  expressed  the  belief  that  they  intended  to 
remain  in  theUnited  States,  for  citizenship ;  they  intended  to  renounce 
-allegiance  to  their  rulers  and  other  countries.  They  did  not  make 
good.  In  effect,  they  said  they  did  not  care  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  it  follows,  then,  that  they  should  not  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  either  of  homesteads  or  otherwise.  Not 
desiring  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  can  not  complain, 
in  my  opinion,  and  neither  can  the  Government  complain,  if  we  send 
them  back  from  whence  they  came. 

Now,  we  come  to  a  great  number  of  aliens  in  the  United  States 
who  had  not  taken  their  first  papers.  They  declined  to  help  in  time 
of  stress,  and  if  we  pass  any  act  deporting  1,700  why  would  it  not  be 
legitimate  and  proper  for  this  committee  to  add  a  paragraph  denying 
aliens  who  refused  military  service  up  and  down,  such  privileges  as 
Tve  can,  including  the  right  to  the  public  lands  ? 
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Mr.  Vaile.  I  do  not  see  why  not. 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not,  either. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  not  make  a  proper  bill,  and  relieve- 
both  this  committee  and  Congress  itself  from  the  charge  that  we- 
picked  out  a  few,  because  we  have  got  a  particular  reason  for  picking 
fellows  out  who  themselves  threw  up  their  papers,  and  we  would 
provide  such  other  punishment  as  we  can  for  aliens  who  were  really 
under  no  duty  or  obligation,  except  that  of  residents  in  a  country,  to 
go  into  the  war,  on  the  declaration  in  the  draft  act  that  all  men  were 
equally  liable  to  service. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  State  affecting  this  very  matter.  I  saw 
something  in  the  paper  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  read  that  letter  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yesterday  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  record.  There  were  two  letters,  one 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  one  from  the  Secretary.  The  first 
letter  is  one  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Norwegian  Legation,  in 
which  the  Norwegian  Legation  protests  against  the  enactment  of 
any  of  these  bills  that  might  deport  their  neutrals.  The  second 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  expresses  the  hope  that  we  wiU  not 
pass  legislation  of  this  kind  on  account  of  the  difficulties  we  wiE 
come  into  with  neutral  governments. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  think  he  is  perfectly  right,  because  American  citi- 
zens who  were  traveling,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  be  found  in 
another  country,  and  then  find  that  they  have  to  register  for  military 
service  if  they  happen  to  be  there,  and  taken  into  the  army,  if  we 
should  happen  to  be  at  war  with  that  government,  in  other  words, 
it  would  take  our  own  nationals  to  fight  against  their  own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Vaile.  If  our  nationals  were  living  in  a  country  for  years,  and 
claimed  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community,  it  would  be  a  some- 
what different  situation  there. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  simply  had  reference  to  those  who  had  not  taken 
out  any  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  applies  to  this  great  number  that 
claimed  exemption  on  account  of  alienage  in  the  IJnited  States,  who- 
had  taken  out  no  papers. 

Mr.  Box.  As  an  administrative  measure,  that  would  be  an  enor- 
mous undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  would  have  difficulties  with  all  the 
countries  if  we  undertook  to  deport  them,  for  the  very  reason  that 
Mr.  Welty  states,  but  we  have  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  some  of 
the  particular  privileges  which  the  Government  has  given  to  those 
who  remain  in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  public  lands,  and 
things  like  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  want  to  proceed,  Mr.  Newton  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  If  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  proceed  in  connection 
with  this  other  bill.  No.  9975.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  bill  to  still 
further  protect  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  its  national 
emblem;  toprevent  the  teaching  or  advocacy  of  crime,  sabotage,  or 
other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism;  to  deport  certain  aliens,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  just  read  the  bill,  for  the  information 
of  the  committee. 

(Mr.  Newton  thereupon  read  the  bill  referred  to  as  follows:) 

H.  E.  9974.  A  BILL  To  protect  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amei'ica  and  its  national  em- 
blem; to  prevent  the  teaching  or  advocacy  of  crime,  sabotage,  or  other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism- 
to  deport  certain  aliens,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  alien  who  shall  (1)  willfully  speak,  utter,  write,  or 
publish  any  language  intended  to  or  the  natural  consequences  of  which  will  tend  ta 
incite,  provoke,  or  encourage  disloyalty  to  the  United  States  or  a  defiance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  (2)  or  shall,  in  any  manner, 
use  profane,  scurrilous,  or  abusive  language  in  referring  to  the  United  States,  its  form 
of  government,  its  Constitution,  laws,  military  or  naval  forces,  or  flag;  (3)  or  shall- 
advocate  any  change,  alteration,  or  modification  in  the  form  of  Government  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  or  shall  in  any  manner  teach  or  advocate  the  duty,  necessity,  or 
propriety  of  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  industrial  or  political  ends,  or  prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues, 
or  knowingly  circulates,  sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays  any  book,  paper, 
document,  or  written  matter  in  any  form,  containing  or  advocating,  advising,  teach- 
ing, or  encouraging  the  doctrine  that  political  or  industrial  ends  should  be  brought 
about  by  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism;  or  openly, 
willfully,  and  deliberately  with  intent  to  exemplify,  spread,  or  advocate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  aforesaid  methods  of  terrorism,  justifies  or  encourages  by  word  of  mouth 
or  writing  the  commission  or  the  attempt  to  commit  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or 
other  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism;  or  organizes  or  helps  to  organize  or  becomes  a 
member  or  knowingly  and  voluntarily  assembles  with  any  society,  group,  or  assem- 
blage of  persons  formed  to  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage,  the  aforesaid  ■  unlawful 
methods  of  terrorism  or  any  of  them;  (5)  or  shall  willfully  display,  cause  to  be  dis- 
played publicly,  or  advocate  the  use  or  display  of  the  red  flag  or  anjr  other  flag  or 
emblem  except  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  symbolic  or  emblematic  of  a  form  of 
government  proposed  by  such  alien  or  any  others  as  superior  or  preferable  to  the- 
form  of  Government  of  the  United  States  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  deported  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  alien  who  is  convicted  of  any  felony  shall,  in  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided  for  by  the  act  tor  a  violation  of  which  such  alien  was  convicted, 
be  deported  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  in  the  manner  now  provided  for 
the  deportation  of  aliens  found  in  the  country  in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws, 
and  upon  the  conviction  of  any  such  alien  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
attorney  in  the  district  in  which  said  conviction  is  had,  or  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  State  jurisdiction,  where  such  conviction  is  had  in  a  State  court,  to  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant  of  deportation  and  shall, 
cause  the  same  to  be  duly  executed  upon  the  release  of  said  alien  from  custody  under 
the  sentence  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Welty.  Before  you  start,  let  me  ask  you  one  question  so  we 
can  have  a  meeting  of  minds,  if  possible.  How  do  you  harmonize 
your  bill  with  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  or  of  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  repeatedly  in  immigra- 
tion cases  that  the  abridgement  of  the  right  of  a  foreigner  by  way  of 
restricting  his  freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  violation  of  the  clause  men- 
tioned, and  I  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  authority  have  you  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Turner  v.  Williams,  194  United  States,  279,  289. 

Mr.  Welty.  When  was  that  decided  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  It  was  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus  under  the  1903- 
act,  and  came  up  shortly  thereafter.     Turner  was  an  English  citizen,. 
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and  was  seized  by  the  immigration  authorities  and  confined  at  Ellis 
Island,  where  he  was  adjudged  to  be  an  anarchist  and  ordered 
deported.  The  writ  was  then  sued  out  in  the  district  court,  the 
Government  authorities  were  sustained,  and  an  appeal  was  taken 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  amument 
of  eminent  counsel  who  appeared  for  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  it 
was  claimed  that  the  immigration  act  causing  the  deportation  of 
anarchists  violated  the  freedom  of  speech  clause  of  the  biU  of  rights 
which  the  gentleman  has  just  read.  The  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
the  petition,  and  said: 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  way  the  act  is  obnoxious  to  this  objection. 
It  has  no  reference  to  an  establishment  of  religion,  nor  does  it  prohibit  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  nor  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  nor  the  right  of  the  people 
to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Mr.  Welty.  Can  you  read  the  act  referred  to  by  the  court  ?  'Have 
you  got  that  ?     What  act  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  was  referring  to  the  constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  they  are  construing  an  act  in  the  light  of  that 
article. 

Mr.  Newton.  They  are  construing  the  1903  immigration  act.  No; 
I  have  not  that  here. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  do  not  know  the  language  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Welty,  if  Mr.  Newton  will  excuse  me  a  minute, 
with  the  exception  of  sentence  No.  3  at  the  top  of  pa<|e  2,  each  one  of 
these  kinds  of  acts  which  are  prohibited  relates  eitJier  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  crime  or  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States.  The  first 
one  is  an  act  tending  to  incite,  provoke,  or  encourage  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States,  or  a  defiance  and  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Surely,  it  is  not  incompetent  for  Congress 
to  legislate  to  prevent  that.  The  second  is  using  abusive  or  scurrilous 
language  in  referring  to  the  United  States,  its  form  of  Government, 
its  Constitution,  laws,  or  flag. 

Mr.  Newton.  Subdivisions  3  and  5  are  what  I  think  are  the  most 
essential  portions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Welty.  Ijook  at  subdivision  3,  "Or  shall  advocate  any  change, 
alteration,  or  modifictition  in  the  form  of  Government  of  the  United 
■States." 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  have  a  question  about  that  subdivision  3. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  are  always  doing  that.  This  Government  is  not 
perfect,  because  it  was  conceived  by  human  beings.  We  should  not 
say  to  any  alien  who  may  come  here  that  he  may  not  suggest  a  change 
that  will  be  for  our  own. betterment. 

Mi\  Newton.  That  is  just  where  I  differ  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  alien 
became  a  citizen  before  he  undertook  to  make  suggestions? 

Mr.  Welty.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  know  it  would  come 
with  bad  grace,  but  we  can  not  say  to  an  alien,  "Shut  your  mouth." 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  danger  that  certain  aliens  in  the 
United  States  are  bringing  about.  They  are  usurping  our  rights  of 
■free  press  and  free  speech,  and  ruining  the  same. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  are  trying  to  do  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Newton.  If  I  may  go  ahead  with  the  opinion,  it  goes  directly 
to  the  point  here. 
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It  is,"  of  course,  true  that  if  an  alien,  is  not  permitted  to  enter  this  country,  or  having 
entered  contrary  to  law,  is  expelled,  he  is  in  f^ct  cut  off  from  worshiping  or  speaking 
or  publishing  or  petitioning  in  the  country;  but  that  is  merely  because  of  his  exclu- 
sion therefrom. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  an  alien  is 
prevented  from  coming  in  here  he  is  thereby  denied  the  right  of 
petitioning  in  this  country. 

He  does  not  become  one  of  the  people  to  whom  these  things  are  secured  by  our 
Constitution  but  an  attempt  to  enter,  forbidden  by  law.  To  appeal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  concede  that  this  is  a  land  governed  by  that  supreme  law,  and  as  under  it 
the  power  to  exclude  has  been  determined  to  exist,  those  who  are  excluded  can  not 
exercise  rights  in  general  obtaining  in  a  land  to  which  they  do  not  belong  as  citizens 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  a  case  of  exclusion,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  this  is  a  case  of  deportation. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  got  him  at  Ellis  Island  and  excluded  him  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  They  picked  him  up  and  sent  him  to  Ellis  Island  for 
deportation,  and  while  he  was  in  their  custody  at  Ellis  Island  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  country,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Newton..  I  do  not  remember,  but  he  had  been  here  some  little 
time,  going  around  lecturing  and  telling  us  how  to  run  our  Govern- 
ment.    The  com't  further  said: 

It  is  contended  that  conceding  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  send  out  any  alien, 
nevertheless  this  power  does  not  extend  to  some  aliens,  and  that  as  this  act  includes 
all  alien  anarchists,  it  is  unconstitutional,  because  some  anarchists  are  merely  political 
philosophers,  whose  teachings  aire  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

That  goes  to  subdivision  3  of  section  1  of  this  biU.  That  is  what 
the  petitioner  contended  in  this  case — that  he  was  a  philosophical 
anarchist.      ' 

The  Chairman.  They  make  that  claim  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Newton.  In  disposing  of  this  question  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

If  the  word  "anarchists"  should  be  interpreted  as  including  aliens  whose  anarchistic 
views  are  professed  as  those  of  political  philosophers,  innocent  of  evil  intent,  it  would 
follow  that  Congress  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  the  general  exploitation 
of  such  views  is  so  dangerous  to  the  public  weal  that  aliens  who  hold  and  advocate 
them  would  be  undesirable  additions  to  our  population,  whether  jiermanently  or 
temporarily,  whether  many  or  few;  and,  in  the  light  of  previous  decisions,  the  act,, 
even  in  this  aspect,  would  not  be  unconstitutional,  as  applicable  to  any  alien  who 
is  opposed  to  all  organized  government. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  vital  imjjortance  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  or  as  suggesting  limitations  on  the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  itself 
unconquerable,  but  this  case  does  not  involve  those  considerations.  The  flaming 
brand  which  guards  the  realm  where  no  human  government  is  needed  still  bars  the 
entrance;  and  as  long  as  human  governments  endure  they  can  not  be  denied  the 
power  of  self-preservation,  as  that  question  is  presented  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  that  is  set  forth  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  absolutely  unanswerable.  Any  government 
must  have  the  power  of  self-preservation,  and  if  we  have  the  power 
of  self-preservation,  certainly  it  is  time  to  exercise  it  as  against  aliens 
who  come  over  here  and  tell  us  how  to  run  our  Government  and 
how  to  change  its  form. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  me  suggest  this  question,  taking  the  opposite  end 
of  it.  Do  you  not  think,  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  providing  that  anyone  who  advo- 
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cated  a  monarchical  form  of  government  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Newton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Not  questioning  his  wisdom,  would  it  not  be  wise  for 
ns  to  provide  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newton.  Absolutely.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  think  that  is  allowable  under  the  Constitution, 
because  democracy  would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  would  have  to  overthrow  this  Government,  and 
then  you  could  have  a  monarchical  form  of  Government.    ' 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  give 
citizenship  to  whom  we  please.  If  we  wanted  to  be  arbitrary  about 
it  I  suppose  we  could  refuse  to  admit  red-haired  men. 

Mr.  Newton.  And  to  refuse  to  admit  into  this  country  anyone. 
I  maintain  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  enact  a  law  that  no  red- 
headed alien  shall  be  admitted  to  this  country;  we  have  a  right  to 
enact  a  law  that  every  red-headed  alien  shall  be  deported.  The 
power  is  plenary;  it  can  not  be  restricted;  it  is  absolute. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  question  about  that 
being  one  of  the  elements  of  sovereigntjr  to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit 
anyone  to  its  shores  from  foreign  .countries,  or  to  deport  anyone  who 
is  here  in  the  United  States,  who  is  an  alien. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  All  that 
Congress  has  to  do  is  to  provide  the  regulations,  the  standard  and 
the  body  to  apply  it,  and  that  is  done  in  the  measure. 

Now,  we  do  provide  for  the  deportation  of  anarchists,  and  we 
provide  deportation  for  those  aliens  who  advocate  forcealjle  revolution 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  Government.  We  provide  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  those  aliens  who  disbelieve  in  all  forms  of  organized  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  philosophical  anarchist.  We  already  provide  for 
his  deportation.  I  seek  to  amend  the  present  deportation  law  by 
getting  hold  of  these  clever  educated  rascals  that  come  into  this 
country,  educated,  like  Trotsky.  They  get  hold  of  a  group  of  for- 
eigners, that  are  ignorant,  and  do  with  them  as  they  please.  You 
attempt  to  invoke  the  deportation  clause  of  the  anarchist  act,  and 
you  are  met  with  a  very  clever  argument  that  he  only  advocated 
changes  in  our  form  of  government.     Thus  they  keep  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Newton,  would  the  word  "unreasonable"  inserted 
there  immediately  before  the  word  "change"  on  line  9  of  page  — , 
destroy  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  so.  Gentlemen,  my  position  is  this,  that 
when  a  foreigner  comes  over  here  he  does  so  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  either  accepting  courtesy  here  as  a  traveler,  and  then  returning, 
or  remaining  for  a  while  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living,  and  then 
returning,  or  he  comes  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a 
citizen.  I  do  not  care  under  which  class  a  foreigner  comes  over  here, 
while  he  is  over  here  he  ought  to  have  enough  decency  about  him  to 
refrain  from  telling  us  to  change  our  form  of  government.  In  the 
interest  of  free  speech  I  will  go  a  long  ways  in  permitting  an  American 
citizen  in  times  of  peace  to  have  the  right  to  advocate  changes  in  our 
form  of  government,  provided  he  does  not  advocate  violence.  If  he 
(the  citizen)  wants  to  advocate  some  form  that  is  in  use  over  in 
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Europe,  and  does  so  peaceably,  and  in  a  constitutional  manner,  he, 
•of  course,  should  have  that  privilege  and  right. 

Mr.  Welty.  Eight  there,  you  know  our  Government  has  been  con- 
ceived in  the  light  of  the  governments  from  whence  our  parentage 
came.  We  can  not  get  very  far  away  from  the  old  fig  tree,  and  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  our  parentage.  Now,  here  is  a  question. 
Suppose  a  man  should  come  over  here  and  does  not  find  things  to 
his  liking  altogether,  and  he  makes  a  comparison  of  this  form  of 
government  with  that  that  he  came  from.  This  provision  would 
•prevent  him  from  enlightening  us  upon  that  matter.  He  may  be  a 
teacher  who  could  show  us  somethmg.  We  have  received  culture 
from  all  of  the  nationalities. 

Mr.  Newton.  We  are  getting  enough  culture  from  overseas,  more 
than  we  can  absorb,  and  we  are  getting  more  detriment  than  benefit. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  letting  that  class 
run  wild,  and  never  tried  to  chain  them  or  control  them. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  we  have.  We  have  done  this  by  enacting 
these  laws  for  the  deportation  of  anarchists,  philosophical  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  we  have  not  required  them 
to  observe  any  rules.  If  we  should  pass  this  subdivision  3,  that  they 
shall  not  advocate  any  change  or  alteration  of  the  Government,  you 
«ee  what  we  would  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  in  the  form  of  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Welty.  Don't  you  think  that  to  prohibit  them  from  advocat- 
ing any  change  or  modification  of  the  Government  would  be  going  a 
little  bit  too  far  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  used  those  words  advisedly.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Frenchman  can  not  come  over  here  and  tell  us  how  their  gov- 
ernment is  run  in  one  of  their  departments,  or  how  their  Chamber 
■of  Deputies  conducts  its  business,  and  so  on.  We  want  information. 
But  it  would  prevent  any  man  from  coming  over  here  and  calling 
attention  to  this  Government,  and  its  alleged  faults  and  then  advo- 
cating a  change  in  it,  and  I  say  that  right  ought  to  be  prohibited  to 
;any.  alien.  If  he  does  not  like  our  form  of  Government,  and  decides 
to  remain  here,  he  ought  to  keep  still  about  it,  and  if  he  does  not  keep 
still  about  it,  he  ought  to  be  sent  out. 

Mr.  Welty,  You  go  on  the  assumption,  then,  that  all  Americans 
Are  perfect  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  not  mean  that  they  are  capable  of  teaching 
themselves  instead  of  being  taught  by  people  who  know  much  less 
■than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  American  people 
have  formed  a  Government  that  is  the  best  Government  in  the  world, 
one  that  is  being  looked  up  to  and  has  been  for  over  a  century  as  the 
place  where  the  people  can  best  find  expression  in  government,  I 
go  upon  the  assumption  and  the  knowledge  that  there  are  people  in 
this  world,  over  in  Russia  especially,  who  seek  to  set  up  an  entirely 
different  form  of  government.  That  they  are  not  only  seeking  to  do 
it  in  Russia,  but  as  the  Bolshevist  hearings  in  the  Senate  showed 
•they  are  using  their  money  propagandizing  the  soviet  idea  over  here 
in  this  country,  and  doing  it  with  skillful  men,  and  it  has  gone  to  the 
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point  where  even  employees  of  our  Postal  Service  have  gotten  some- 
of  the  ideas.  In  the  State  convention  of  the  Minnesota  Federation 
of  Labor  they  introduced  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  soviet 
government. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  postal  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  American  citizens « 

Mr.  Newton.  They  were  American  citizens,  but  it  shows  the  effect 
of  this  propaganda.  . 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  do  not  learn  this  propaganda  from  American 
citizens,  though,  do  theyl  .  , 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  but  that  is  the  effect  of  this  pernicious  propa- 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  they  not  get  that  naturally  through  the  press,  the- 
press  writing  about  these  things  ?  .  , .  , 

Mr.  Knutson.  There  have  been  several  American  journalists  who- 
have  returned  from  Russia  within  the  last  six  months,  who  have- 
written  articles  and  books,  in  regard  to  the  soviet  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  stating  that  it  is  an  ideal  form  of  government,  and  they  claim 
that  the  associated  press  is  absolutely  refusing  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  soviet  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  London  ? 

Mr.  Knutson.  Not  London;  I  mean  Americans,  and  judging  by 
the  names  I  presume  they  come  from  revolutionary  stock. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  2  here,  in  subdivision  4,  you  say  "or  shall 
in  any  maniier  teach  or  advocate  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety- 
of  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  method  of  terrorism 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  industrial  or  political  ends."  You  pro- 
pose to  deport  those  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  the  United 
States  is  getting  along  in  the  deportation  of  those  who  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  organized  government,  or  practices  of 
sabotage  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  My  only  information  is  the  result  of  a  conversation 
with  the  commissioner  of  immigration,  arising  out  of  a  case  in  my^ 
own  city  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alexis  Georgian,  a  Russian,  who 
has  lived  here  for  18  years,  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  a  public  institution,  and  has  devoted  his  time,  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  during  the  period  that  this  country  was  in  the  war,  in 
attempting  to  prevent  enlistments,  and  in  every  -way  to  hamper 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  had  a  paper 
which  was  stopped  by  tne  commission  on  public  safety,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  agitation  from  citizens  m  Mmneapolis  express- 
ing sympathy  with  the  soviet  government  emanates  from  the 
advocacy  of  it  by  this  same  man,  Georgian.  He  has  been  ordered' 
deported.  He  is  now  at  Ellis  Island,  if  he  is  not  out  on  bail,  but 
when  I  went  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  asked  him 
why  the  Government  did  not  act  upon  Georgian  and  other  alien 
agitators,  I  was  informed  that  this  Government  had  not  recognized! 
the  Lenin  soviet  republic;  that  there  was  no  authorized  government 
in  Russia  with  whom  to  negotiate  for  that  purpose;  that  without  such 
negotiation  they  could  be  held  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  therefore  we 
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(iould  not  deport  tHem  now,  but  would  have  to  keep  them,  and  if 
they  were  kept,  then  they  would  have  to  be  let  out  on  bail  if  they 
raised  the  bail. 

Mr.  Knutson.  If  the  fact  that  we  have  not  recognized  the  Trotsky 
government  prevents  our  sending  undersirables  back  to  Russia,  I 
should  think  that  Russia  would  pray  against  recognition. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  then  suggested  to  the  Commissioner  General  that 
we  might  get  some  airplanes  in  which  to  deport  them  and  get  them 
past  the  port  of  entry  and  just  drop  them  off  in  Russia  and  not  be 
too  careful  to  get  too  near  the  ground  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Newton,  in  drawing  up  this  bill,  have  you  fol- 
lowed the  provisions  of  the  espionage  act? 

Mr.  Newton.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  but  not  throughout, 
however.  This  provision  in  reference  to  sabotage  is  taken  largely 
from  the  Minnesota  law  with  which  I  was  familiar  as  a  public  pros- 
ecutor during  the  war.  It  was  enacted  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  provision  in  reference  to  the  display  of  the  red  flag,  the 
public  display  of  the  red  flag,  I  do  not  think  is  in  the  espionage  act. 
I  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  made  by  the  Congress  pre- 
venting or  providing  a  penalty  for  the  display  of  the  red  flag  by  an 
alien,  and  that  we  ought  to  protect  the  Stars  and  Stripes  just  as  we 
protect  our  Government. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  us  get  back  for  a  minute  to  paragraph  3,  and  test 
it  by  extreme  cases,  which  we  will  probably  meet  if  we  bring  this  bill 
on  the  floor.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  makes  a 
good  many  criticisms,  all  friendly,  of  the  United  States.  I  remember 
he  says  in  one  place  that  a  conspicuous  fault  of  the  United  States  is 
its  government  of  cities.  As  I  remember,  he  suggests  a  commission 
form  of  government  of  cities.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  suggests 
that  we  change  the  President's  "term  from  four  to  six  years.  Those, 
or  at  least  some  of  them  are  a  difference  in  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  entirely  friendly,  and  reasonable,  whether  we  agree 
with  them  or  not,  and  such  suggestions  as  are  made  by  our  own 
people.  Now,  should  we  deport  Mr.  Bryce,  if  he  were  a  resident 
of  the  United  States,  under  this  provision  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Of  course,  I  have  not  the  exact  language  of  Mr. 
Bryce. 

Mr.  Vaile.  T  am  trying  to  put  an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  Newton.  But  if  you  will  add  to  your  question,  that  Mr. 
Bryce  came  over  to  this  coimtry  and  advocated  that  they  change  the 
term  of  the  President  from  four  years  to  six  years,  we  should  deport 
him.     He  ought  not  to  be  telling  us  how  to  run  our  Government. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  he  had  written  and  advocated  it?  If  Mr. 
Bryce  should  come  here  and  should  be  appointed  an  ambassador  to 
this  country,  would  we  deport  him  instantly  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to 
our  shores  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Suppose  he  was  just  advocating  it,  not  in  any  official 
capacity,  but  living  here  for  a  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  think  Mr.  Bryce  is  one  of  the  most  friendly  critics  of 
our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Knutson.  i  take  it  Mi*.  Newton  means  we  would  only  deport 
those  who  advocate  violence  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  law  already  takes  care  of  them. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Paragraph  3  says  that  anyone  who  advocates  any 
change. 

Mr.  Newton.  Where  is  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Page  2,  line  1,  "or  shall  advocate  any  change,  altera- 
tion, or  modification  in  the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States." 
We  are  always  changing  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Knutson.  That  would  probably  have  to  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  reference  to  aliens  who  come  here  to  stay — 
not  visitors  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  have  reference  to  all  aliens  who  come  over  here 
and  advocate.  That  is  the  reason  that  word  was  used  advisedly, 
who  advocate  changes  in  our  form  of  government.  An  alien  ought 
to  keep  still  about  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  appreciate  your  position.  In  other  words,  he 
should  not  tell  you  how  the  house  shall  be  run  until  he  becomes  a  part 
of  the  household? 

Mr.  Newton.  If  you  leave  out  visitors,  then  you  leave  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  free  to  come  over  here  or  send  their  lecturers  over  here  and 
slip  them  across  the  Mexican  border,  oi  in  some  way  get  them  over 
here  as  students,  and  they  would  go  ahead  and  advocate  changes  in 
our  form  of  government.  1  would  apply  it  to  a  resident  and  visitor 
alike. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Would  you  object  to  helpful  suggestions  from  a 
student  of  economics  or  civil  government,  a  student  like  Lord  Bryce, 
offering  suggestions  in  the  way  of  improvement  of.  our  form  of 
government  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  I  do  not  object  to  receiving  helpful  suggestions. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Now,  then,  under  subdivision  3,  in  the  first  three 
lines  there,  you  bar  helpful  suggestions,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Newton.  Possibly  I  do,  but  I 'feel  that  if  you  have  got 

Mr.  Vaile.  Jf  we  open  the  door  to  helpful  suggestions,  we  may  get 
the  fellow  in  with  a  bomb  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  feel  we  have  a  situation  here  where  we  can  better 
do  away  with  or  sacrifice  the  right  to  have  Lord  Bryce's  suggestions 
than  to  receive  the  suggestions  and  advocacy  of  Lenine,  Trotsky,  and 
his  ilk. 

Mr.  Knutson.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Newton.  While  I  would  lika  to  have  helpful  suggestions,  at 
the  same  time  I  think  that  we  are  pretty  well  prepared  to  carry  things 
out  ourselves,  and  if  we  have  got  to  take  the  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
crowd  along  with  Mr.  Bryce  and  his  suggestions,  then  I  am  for  doing 
way  with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Could  he  not  ofi'er  his  suggestions  from  the  other 
side? 

Mi-.  Newton.  Yes.. 

The  Chairman.  In  subdivision  4  you  provide  here  that  "an  alien 
that  prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues,  or  knowingly  circulates,  sells, 
distributes,  or  publicly  displays  any  book,  paper,  document,  or 
written  matter  in  any  form,  concerning  or  advocating,  advising, 
teaching,  or  encouraging  the  doctrine  that  political  or  industrial  ends 
should  be  brought  about  by  crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other 
unlawful  methods  of  terrorism,"  etc.  If  that  became  a  law,  would 
you  not  have  trouble  right  away  in  defining  the  range  of  terrorism 
that  might  be  indicated  ? 
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Mr.  Newton.  I  think  not.     Any  terrorism  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  sunpose  some  newspaper  advocates 
a  silent  strike,  which,  by  the  way,  is  being  done  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  United  States  now,  by  the  laborere  folding  their  arms  whenever 
practicable.     They  do  not  walk  out  on  strikes. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  not  crime,  sabotage,  or  violence,  or  what  I 
would  call  a  method  of  terrorism.     That  is  merely  quitting  work. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  runs  from  that  to  mild  forms  of  sabotage. 

Mr.  Newton.  If  an  employee  went  from  work,  or  quit  work,  that 
is  a  different  matter,  but  if  they  throw  monkey  wrenches  into  the 
machinery  and  disable  the  plant,  then  they  would  have  to  go,  under 
this  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Where  can  you  draw  the  line  ?  A  bolt  is  mis- 
placed, or  a  nut  drops  off — apparently  by  accident  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  If  it  is  obstructive  tactics,  the  advocacy  of  that 
certainly  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  it  from 
citizens  at  this  time  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  when  we  ought  to  be 
producing  more,  to  have  citizens  advocating  it,  but  when  it  comes  to 
aliens  advocating  it  and  attempting  to  destroy  our  industrial  life 
and  our  industrial  efficiency,  and  to  get  this  whole  country  into  an 
uproar,  I  say  they  ought  to  be  deported. 

Mr.  Vaile.  We  can  not  hope  to  provide  for  every  conceivable  case. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  not  putting  in  a  bolt  in  the  proper  place,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  sabotage,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  a  matter  of  intent  that  will  come  up  with  the 
administrative  authorities  here. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  and  the 
juries.     We  have  got  to  lay  down  broad  principles. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  know  what  the  bill  provides,  but  we  have 
not  looked  at  it  from  all  standpoints.  We  have  11,000,000  aliens  in 
the  United  States.  Let  us  assume  that  one-half  that  number  here 
should  undertake  to  advocate  changes  in  the  form  of  government  in 
the  United  States,  and  render  themselves  liable  to  deportation. 
Could  the  United  States  provide  the  machinery  to  deport  them? 

Mr.  Newton.  If  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  I  would  willingly 
provide  the  machinery  to  deport  any  alien  who  violated  the  laws  of 
the  land.  However,  I  can  not  conceive,  of  course,  of  5,000,000 
doing  it.  I  think  that  with  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  this  kind,  if  it 
had  an  administrative  officer  who  would  enforce  it,  you  would  com- 
mence to  find  a  little  less  advocacy  of  this.  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  ever  be  met  with  the  problem  of  any  great  number  of  deporta- 
tions, but  if  we  ever  get  to  the  point  in  this  country  where  5,000,000 
aliens  advocate  a  change  in  our  form  of  government,  bearing  in 
mind  that  those  5,000,000  would  be  adults,  we  would  have  some 
problem  to  retain  our  form  of  government  if  we  permitted. them  to 
remain  and  advocate. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  the  things  would  actually  be  a  better  form  of 
government,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  mimicipality. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  ".the  form  of  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Weltt.  Now,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  question,  of  course,  as  to 
whether  or  not 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  aliens  among  us  to  tell  us  whether 
it  is  good  or  not. 
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Mr.  Welty.  I  know,  btit  we  Americans  find  our  citizens  in  foreign 
countries  thinking  out  loud,  you  know,  and  saying  that  they  ought 
to  have  "a  change  of  government  there. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  Government  will  permit  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  go  among  the  people  of  that  Government  and  tell 
them  what  kind  of  government  they  ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  kmow,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  received 
word  from  a  labor  organization  in  Minneapolis,  protesting  against 
Great  Britain  deporting  a  Miss  Troy,  an  American  citizen,  who  was 

Eursuing  a  business  avocation  there  in  Great  Britain,  but  I  appre- 
ended  that  there  were  other  reasons  for  deporting  her  tiian  the  JFact 
that  she  was  pursuing  a  business  avocation,  and  I  took  it  up  with 
the  State  Department,  and  their  reply  was  that  Great  Britam  was 
exercising  the  sovereign  ri^ht  of  a  nation  to  deport  any  individual, 
if  they  deemed  her  undesirable,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
They  deemed  she  was  undesirable. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  enact 
this  into  law.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  the  inherent  right  to  control  its  own  immigration; 
th«re  is  no  question  about  that.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  enact  a  law  of  this  kind,  word  for  word. 
I  agree  generally  with  what  you  say  in  your  bill,  but  if  we  go  too  far 
along  some  lines  of  it,  we  will  destroy  the  whole  bill.  Now,  for 
instance,  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  think,  that  your  postal  em- 
ployees in  your  State  met  in  convention 

Mr.  Newton.  Not  the  postal  employees,  but  the  delegate  postal 
employees  offered  a  resolution  in  the  State  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion' of  Labor,  which  was  adopted. ' 

Mr.  Welty.  Advocating  the  soviet  form  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Expressing  sympathy  for  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  For  the  soviet  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  is  complained,  we  have  not  been  receiving  the  truth. 
Some  of  these  writers  have  come  back  and  said  that  we  have  not 
received  the  truth  about  the  soviet  form  of  government.  It  might 
be  all  right.     I  do  not  know.     But  here  is  the  thing 

Mr.  Newton.  Has  the  gentleman  read  the  constitution  of  the 
soviet  republic  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  all  I 'need  to  know.  I  do  not  need  to  know 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  supposing  that  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Well,  that  is  published  by  "The  Nation." 

Mr,  Welty.  By  what  nation  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  By  "The  Nation,"  a  radical  paper  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  they  publish  a  great  many  things  that  are  not 
true. 

Mr.  Newton.  Well,  that  has  never  been  denied. 

Mr.  Welty.  Here  is  the  proposition.  Are  Americans  so  weak, 
and  is  the  Government  so  frail,  that  they  will  tell  all  the  world,  w  ho 
are  not  American,  "You  can  not  say  anything  about  our  form  of 
Government;  it  is  a  perfect  form  of  government,  and  we  will  not  let 
you  criticise  it?" 
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The  Chairman.  No,  the  Americans  are  not  so  weak. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Hare  we  not  received  our  form  of  government  from 
the  experience  of  our  fathers  ?  Our  Government  is  absolutely  based 
upon  the  Government  of  England,  the  conception  of  our  fathers  was 
based  upon  that,  and  the  English  Government  was  based  on  the 
Eoman  Government.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  world,  or  very 
little,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  of  it.  Now,  suppose  I 
say,  "You  can  not  say  anything  to  me  about  changing  my  household. 
Perhaps  it  might  affect  me.     I  might  change  and  get  out  of  the  track, 

fet  out  of  the  rut."  Would  not  you  weaken  our  form  of  government 
y  doing  that? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  An  alien  has  no  political  rights  or  obligations.  He 
can  not  participate  in  the  elections.  He  assumes  no  responsibility 
in  the  carrying  out  or  preservation  of  our  Government.  Now,  if  he 
does  not  assume  any  responsibility,  why  should  he  be  suggesting  to 
those  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  it  is  like  Mr.  VaUe  suggested.  I  would  hate  to 
help  to  write  a  law  that  would  make  a  man  Tike  Bryce  a  criminal. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  does  not  make  him  a  criminal. 

Mr.  Welty.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  simply  says  he  shall  be  deported,  that  is  all.  It 
does  not  make  him  a  criminal. 

Mr.  Welty.  A  criminal  is  one  who  violates  a  law. 

Mr.  Newton.  But  is  not  violating  a  criminal  act  at  all. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  it  is  a  punishment.     This  surely  is  a  criminal  act. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  punishment  would  depend  upon  the  light  in 
which  the  man  who  was  deported  would  view  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  do  not  have  to  put  a  man  in  the  penitentiary  in 
order  to  make  it  a  criminal  act.  The  minute  we  take  that  man 
against  his  will  and  do  with  him — do  what  he  does  not  waiit  to  do, 
then  it  becomes  a  criminal  act. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there  ax,  all. 

Mr.  Box.  How  about  the  quarantine  laws  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Box.  We  take  him  against  his  wUl  and  separate  him  from  the 
others. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  better  to  endeavor 
to  enact  an  immigration  law  with  many  of  these  provisions  of  your 
bill  included  in  it  as  causes  for  deportation,  making  it  apply  to  those 
who  come  hereafter,  than  to  undertake  to  enact  a  law  to  apply  to  all 
the  aliens  now  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  it  at  aU,  and  I 
would  not  object  at  aU  to  provisions  of  this  being  included  in  a 
general  bill  but  answering  the  inquiry  more  pointedly,  I'  think, 
gentlemen,  that  we  are  going  to  lose  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  this 
war  if  this  Congress  does  not  enact  certain  legislation  along  the  lines 
I  have  indicated,  and  I  would  apply  it  not  only  to  the  alien  who  comes 
to  us  in  the  future,  but  I  would  apply  it  to  the  alien  who  is  now  in 
our  midst,  because,  gentlemen,  those  are  the  people  that  have  been 
and  are  now  causing  us  trouble.  . 

The  Chairman.  But  trouble  will  continue  in  this  way.  We  have 
got  a  mixed  population  here.  The  strength  of  the  Americans  is  not 
questioned,  but  it  is  weakened  by  the  influx  of  the  hungry  hordes 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  scheming,  conniving  hordes  from 
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across  the  Pacific,  all  flooding  into  this  country  of  opportiinity  and 
endeavoring  to  participate  in  the  fruits  and  benefits  thereof.  We 
admit  them  on  all  hands.  But  take  right  here  in  your  paragraph  2, 
"aliens  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  use  profane,  scurrilous,  or  abusive 
language  in  referring  to  the  United  States,  its  form  of  government, 
its  constitution,  laws,  military  or  naval  forces,"  etc.  Now,  we  will 
just  assume  that  any  one  of  our  labor  unions,  on  strike,  or  any  sort 
of  organization,  meets  in  a  hall  with  closed  doors — a  meeting  of 
aliens  and  of  naturalized  or  native-born  citizens;  speeches  are  made 
involving  any  one  of  these  things;  and  some  are  made  by  Americans, 
and  the  thing  is  echoed  by  aliens,  look  at  the  difficulties  in  trying  to 
run  that  down. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  I  appreciate  the  difiiculty  of  attempting  to  get 
every  alien  in  this  country,  who  at  some  time  or  other  spoke  profanely 
or  abusively  of  the  United  States  and  its  Constitution,  or  its  military 
forces,  or  its  flag.  I  do  not  expect  to  get  all  of  them,  but  I  do  expect 
under  this  to  get  hold  of  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Secure  some  of  them,  and  there  will  not  be  as  many  of 
them  left. 

Mr.  Newton.  Get  hold  of  the  men  that  are  around  agitating.  I 
do  not  expect  Congress  would  authorize  the  appointment  of  an 
army  of  agents  to  go  around  trying  to  locate  every  fellow  that  made 
some  remark  that  would  violate  the  law,  but  I  do  expect,  under  this, 
to  enable  the  Government  to  get  at  the  leaders,  the  men  who  are 
creating  this  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  The  espionage  law,  Mr.  Newton,  applying  to 
110,000,000  people,  had  a  wholesome  effect,  and  there  was  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  people  that  were  found  guUty  of  violations  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Newton.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  had  a  very  wholesome  effect. 

Mr.  Newton.  My  own  experience  as  a  public  prosecutor  with  the 
espionage  act  there  in  Minnesota  was  that  I  found  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  peonle  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
to  be  conservative.  There  was  an  intent  only  to  take  care  of  the  men 
who,  with  real  intention  to  hamper  the  Government,  violated  the  act, 
and  that,  I  annrehend,  will  be  the  attitude  of  any  administrative 
oflicial  that  will  be  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  conclude  the  hearings  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  section  2  of  the  bill,  "That  any  alien  who  is  convicted  of 
any  felony,  shall,  in  addition  to  other  penalties  provided  for  by  the 
act  for  a  violation  of  which  such  alien  was  convicted,  be  deported," 
etc.     That  is  a  provision  of  the  present  immigration  act  itself. 

Mr.  Newton.  Does  the  present  act  provide  for  that  ? 

The  Chaiemax.  For  felonies  involving  moral  turpitude. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  think  it  should  be  involving 
moral  turpitude.  For  instance,  I  can  imagine  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  a  man  might  be  driving  an  automobile  rather  recklessly,  and 
yet  commit  manslaughter  by  it.  Possibly  the  act  ought  not  to  apply 
to  him,  or  to  some  man  who  has  had  his  "home  violated,  and  who  has 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  might  have  to  serve  a  short 
term  in  prison  for  it.  I  would  not  consider  that  he  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous man. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  would  you  make  an  exception?  You  would 
have  to  make  an  exception  to  the  law  ? 
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Mr.  Newton.  I  was  referring  to  "moral  turpitude."  It  was  an 
oversight  on  my  part.     I  did  not  know  it  was  covered. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  wondered  whether  you  had  looked  that  up.  Section 
2  is  fully  covered. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fully  covered,  and  pretty  carefully  thought  out. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  an  oversight  on  my  part,  but,  gentlemen,  as  I 
view  the  situation  here,  the  material  portions  of  this  bill  are  those 
in  section  3  and  section  5. 

Mr.  Welty.  Subdivisions  3  and  5  of  section  1  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  subdivisions  3  and  5  of  section  1. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  think  a  law  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  enacted,  but  we 
ought  to  safeguard  it.  We  ought  not  to  go  wild  on  this  proposition, 
just  because  we  happened  to  go  through  a  war. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  covered  in  part  by  existing  law.  You  have  at 
present  a  law  regarding  the  use  of  violence,  and  violations  of  this 
could  be  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  La,bor  under  existing  law, 
but  as  to  subdivisions  3  and  5,  there  is  not  anything  to  touch  them, 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  vital  need  of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  hit  it  right  at  the  present  time  the  passage  of 
such  a  law  as  this  would  do  a  whole  lot  to  prevent  the  very  situation 
we  are  meeting  right  to-day.  • 

Mr.  Welty.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  work  a  hardship  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  regard  to  section  5,  Mr.  Ne*:ton,  was  there  not 
some  legislation  by  the  last  Congress  in  reference  to  the  display  of 
the  red  flag  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  in  the  espionage  act. 

Mr.  Newton.  But  that  only  applies  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Of  course,  the  espionage  act,  you  know  automat- 
ically is  repealed. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  But  I  thought  at  the  time  of  its  passage  there  was 
considerable  talk  about  creating  exceptions,  for  instance,  where  the 
red  flag  is  used  as  a  sign  of  danger,  etc.  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
that  is  provided  for. 

Mr.  Newton.  This  not  only  relates  to  the  display  of  the  red  flag, 
but  any  other  emblem  as  symbolic  of  another  form  of  government. 
These  fellows  will  be  advocating  a  soviet  republic  around  here  pretty 
quick. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  bills  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  this  committee,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  that  we  report  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Knutson.  It  is  a  good  bill,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  author 
one  question.  Would  lines  23  and  24  of  subdivision  5  prohibit  the 
display  of  any  foreign  flag  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No.  Its  says,  "Or  shall  willfully  display,  cause  to 
be  displayed  publicly,  or  advocate  the  use  or  display  of  the  red  flag 
or  any  other  flag  or  emblem  except  the  flag  of  the  United  States  as 
symbolic  or  emblematic  of  a  form  of  government  proposed  by  such 
alien  or  any  others  as  superior  or  preferable  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kleczka  and  the  others  as  to  the 
necessity  for  some  of  the  features  of  this  measure. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Imjmigeation  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday,  November  7, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  L.  H.  WOOISEY,  SOLICITOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woolsey,  give  your  initials  and  title. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  L.  H.  Woolsey,  Solicitor  for  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  H.  E.  10010,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kleczka,  which  is  similar  to  bills  introduced  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion, as  follows : 

[H.  R.  10010,  Sixtyrslxth  Congress,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  ProTiaing  tor  the  deportation  of  certain  aliens  who  withdrew  their  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  escape  military  aervice. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  alien  who,  in  pursuance  of 
the  fourth  section  of  chapter  12  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  .July  9,  1918, 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  A>rniy  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,"  has  withdrawn  his  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  escaping  military 
service,  shall,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody 
and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  19  and  20  of  the  immigration 
act ;  and  any  such  alien  who  shall  have  left  or  who  shall  hereafter  leave  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  have  been  deported  under  any  provision  hereof, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  United  States. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  you,  Mr.  Woolsey,  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  The  bill  I  saw  was  the  so-called  Lufkin  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  similar  bill.  The  Lufkin  bill  contained 
section  2,  which  is  similar  to  this  bill,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen 
other  bills  introduced. 

Mr.  Eaker.  One  was  introduced  by  Representative  Raker  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  in  the  other  Congress  by  myself  and 
one  by  Senator  Jones. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  The  bill  on  which  the  department's  letter  of  Octo- 
I)er  15,  1919,  Avas  written,  I  understand,  was  the  Lufltin  bill 
(H.  R.  9416). 

The  Chairman.  Section  2  of  the  Lufkin  bill  is  identical  with 
this  bill,  and  the  committee  decided  to  table  the  others  and  handle 
this  one  bill  inasmuch  as  it  ran  to  the  one  subject. 
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Mr.  WooLSET.  May  I  ask  a  question  about  this  matter  while  Mr. 
Parker  is  here.    I  am  not  intimately  familiar  with  the  deportation 
laws.    Where  a  man  is  taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  sections  19  and  20,  he  has  a  hearing,  does  he  not? 
Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  That  is  what  I  thought.    Does  he  have  a  right  of 
appeal  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Not  technically  speaking,  but  substantially  it 
amounts  to  that.  The  hearing  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  field  offi- 
cers of  the  Immigration  Service,  and  then  the  record  is  sent  to  the 
commissioner  general  and  goes  from  the  commissioner  general  to  the. 
Secretary,  so  in  substance  he  has  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  The 
theory  of  the  procedure  is  that  the  field  officer  acts  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  take  testimony  for  the  Secretary  at  Washington. 
Mr.  WooLSEY.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Parker  another  question? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  It  bears  upon  my  general  1;estimony.     Under  sec- 
tions 19  and  20,  or  any  other  provision  of  the  immigration  law,  are 
they  given  any  particiilar  period  of  time  before  they  are  deported? 
Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WoOLSEY.  How  much  time  are  they  given? 
•Mr.  Parker.  They  are  allowed  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  cases  as  they  come  up.    There  is  no  set  or  arbitrary  time,  but 
always  one  continuance  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  other 
continuances  granted  where  a  showing  is  made. 

,  Mr.  WooLSEY.  What  I  mean  is,  are  they  given  a  certain  length  of 
time  after  the  decision  has  been  rendered  within  which  to  close  up 
their  personal  affairs? 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  always;  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
Mr.  WooLSEY.  How  much  time  are  they  usually  given  ? 
Mr.   Parker.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  case.     Sometimes 
they  are  given  one  month  and  sometimes  six  months,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  affairs  they  have  to  close  up. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  ask  this  to  ascer,tain  whether  act  of  deportation 
provided  for  harmonizes  with  the  practice  of  enlightened  nations. 
Turning  to  the  selective-service  act  and  the  amendatory  act  of  July 
9,  1918,  I  may  say  their  effect  upon  declarants  in  the  United  States 
is  a  very  long  story  for  the  State  Department.  We  always  stood 
out  against  the  selective-service  act  as  being  contrary  to  the  best 
of  modem  thought  on  international  law,  so  far  as  the  subjection  of 
aliens  to  compulsory  military  service  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  selective -service  act  in 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  aliens  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes;  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  nonenemy  aliens, 
when  the  bill  was  put  through  the  trouble  began;  Diplomats  pro- 
tested bitterly  from  the  very  start  until  the  act  of  July  9,  1918, 
was  passed,  and  it  was  a  very  distressing  and  very  embarrassing- 
situation  for  the  department.  There  were  thousands  of  requests 
for  discharges,  based  on  treaties  of  exemption  or  on  international 
law.  The  matter  went  to  the  President  on  account  of  the  great 
diplomatic  pressure.  In  order  to  stand  by  our  treaty  obligations, 
the  President  quite  properly  decided  that  he,  as  commander  in 
chief,  could  discharge  a  man  who  had  been  inducted  into  the  Army ; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  a  local  board  from  calling  the  man  back 
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again  and  inducting  him  into  the  service  again,  and  then  the  Presi- 
^iT  ^^".  :.  Y®  *?  discharge  him.  Finally  the  President  issued  an 
order,  dated  April  11,  1918,  which  covered  declarants  and  non- 
declarants  of  treaty  countries  and  nondeclarants  of  nontreaty  coun- 
tries. 1  hereupon  a  general  order,  according  to  my  recollection, 
was  issued  by  the  War  Department  to  all  tlie '  5,500  local  boards 
that  these  aliens  should  not  be  sent  to  camp,  but  that  they  might 
be  inducted,  without  bemg  removed  from  their  homes,  because  they 
^ere  to  be  discharged.  We  worked  out  a  procedure  which  was  of 
least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  man,  and  by  which  he  was  in- 
ducted without  having  to  go  to  camp.  Then  the  order  of  discharge 
was  put  through,  and  he  was  discharged  at  his  home 

Mr.  Eaker.  Upon  what  theory  did  the  President  issue  that  order? 

Mr.  WooLSET  On  the  theory  that  he  was  commander  in  chief  and 
m  sole  charge  of  the  Army. 

wS?  ^""''™^^-  ^°"  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^  »^  that  presidential  order  as 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  April  11,  1918. 

The  Chairman  That,  of  course,  was  ahead  of  the  congressional 
act  of  July  9,  1918. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes;  he  had  reason  to  believe  an  act  would  sQ 
through  as  soon  as  it  could  be  reached  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  orders  were  sent'  around  to  the  draft 
boards  i 

Mr.  WooLSET.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  all  followed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment's General  Order  No.  92,  issued  October  16,  1918? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir;  putting  in  force  the  act  of  July  9,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  that  order  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  order  referred  to  follows:) 

General  Orders,  No.  92.  War  Department, 

Washington,  October  16,  1918. 

1.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918,  proyides  "  that  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  a  country  neutral  in  the  present  war  who  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  relieved  from  liability 
to  military  service  upon  his  making  a  declaration,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  withdrawing  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  operate  and  be  held  to  cancel 
his  declaration  of  Intention  to  become  an  American  citizen  and  he  shall  for- 
ever be  debarred  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

2.  The  following  countries  are  not  neutral  in  the  present  war:  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  San  Marino,  Serbia,  Siam,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey.     All  other  countries  are  neutral. 

3.  Authority  Is  granted  all  officers  exercising  general  court-martial  juris- 
diction to  discharge,  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  any  citizen  oy  sub- 
ject of  any  country  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
who  has  not  been  finally  naturalized  and  who  has  been  Inducted  Into  the 
military  service  under  the  selective  service  law,  provided  such  person  makes 
sipplication  to  his  unit  commander  for  discharge  within  the  time  hereinafter 
specified  and  otherwise  complies  with  the  following  provisions : 

a.  A  soldier  inducted  into  service  prior  to  the  date  of  these  instructions 
who  desires  to  be  discharged  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  9,  1918,  must  make  application  therefor  within  60  days  from  the 
date  of  this  order.  If  his  induction  occurred  subsequent  to  July  9,  1918,'  the 
applicant  must  indicate  in  his  affidavit  that  his  right  to  claim  relief  from 
liability  to  military  service  -vvas  not  called  to  his  attention  and  that  he  did 
not  know  thereof  prior  to  his  induction. 
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6.  AH  applicants  for  dischai-ge  under  the  authority  of  the  above-cited  act 
will  be  required  to  submit  an  affidavit  in  duplicate  substantially  as  follovi's : 

State  of  , 

County  of  ,  ss: 


I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear   (affirm)   that  I  reside  at  ;  that  I  am 

registered  with  local  board  for  ^ — ;   that  my  order  number  is  and 

serial  number  is ;  and  that  I  am  a  citizen  or  subject  of  ; ,  which  is 

a  neutral  in  the  present  war.     I  further  swear  (affirm)   that  on  the day 

of ,  ,  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Ignited 

States  in  the court  of at under  the  name  of ;  that 

1  hereby  withdraw  ray  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
which  withdrawal  I  understand  shall  operate  and  be  held  to  cancel  my 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  sliall 
forever  debar  me  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918;  (a)*  that  I  herewith  sur- 
render my  original  duplicate  copy  of  my  declaration  of  intention  to  become 

a  citizen  of  the  United   States,  serial  number  ;    (b)'  that  my  original 

duplicate   copy   of  my   declaration   of   intention   to   become   a   citizen   of   the 

Tjnited    States   is   not   in   my   possession   for   the   reason   that  ,    but   I 

undertake  to  surrender  said  copy  of  my  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should  it  at  any  time  come  into  my  possession. 

I  do  hereby  claim  relief  from  liability  to  military  service  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  regulations. 

The  following  additional  affidavit  to  be  made  only  by  persons  inducted 
after  July  9,  1918: 

I  do  further  solemnly  swear  (affirm)  that  prior  to  my  induction  on 1 

received  no  notice  from  a  local  board  or  other  source  of  my  right  to  claim 
relief  from  liability  to  military  service  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  and  I 
did  not  know  of  such  right  prior  to  my  induction. 


(Signature  of  registrant) 
Subscribed  and  swora  to  before  me  this day  of ,  191 — 


( Signature  of  oflBlcer. ) 


(Designation  of  officer.) 

One  copy  of  this  affidavit  will  be  forwarded  with  the  notification  of  dis- 
charge to  the  soldier's  local  board  and  the  otlier  duplicate  copy  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

4.  All  dicharge  certificates  given  under  this  authority  will  have  noted  thereon 
the  following: 

A  subject  or  citizen  of  a  neutral  country  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  withdrawn  such  intention  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918. 

The  same  notation  will  be  made  on  Forms  1029  C  and  1029  D,  P.  M.  G.  O. 

5.  Every  soldier  to  whom  this  order  applies  shall  be  given  full  and  free 
opportunity,  without  hindrance  or  intimidation,  to  exercise  the  discretion  which 
he  is  given  by  law  to  decide  whether  he  will  apply  for  relief  from  liability  to 
military  service  upon  withdrawing  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Any  person  who  interferes  with  or  prevents,  or 
attempts  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such  soldier  from  fully  and  freely 
exercising  the  rights  conferred  by  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  and  this  order  shall 
be  subject  to  discipline. 

6.  A  copy  of  this  order  will  be  posted  conspicuously  in  all  barracks  and 
camps. 

[014.331,    A.   G.   O.] 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Peyton  C.  March, 
General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official : 

P.  C.  Hakris, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

»  Strike  out  part  marked  (a)  If  duplicate  copy  of  declaration  of  intention  Is  not  sur- 
fendered,  or  part  marked  (b)  if  duplicate  copy  of  declaration  of  Intention  Is  surrendered. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Woolsey. 
^   Mr,  Rakek.  Before  your  proceed  further,  that  order,  then,  was 
issued  by  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  not 
as  President? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  No;  as  Commander  in  Chief.  It  was  a  procedure 
worked  out  between  the  War  Department,  the.  State  Department, 
and  the  President. 

The  Chaiemast.  It  would  perhaps  interest  you  to  know,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  when  the  draft  act  was  passing  the  House,  there 
was  a  time  limit  placed  on  debate  during  which  amendments  could 
be  offered,  and  Mr.  McClintic,  of  Oklahoma,  and  myself  offered 
amendments  in  an  effort  to  cure  the  alien  situation. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  That  is  interesting. 

The  Chairman,  lliese  amendments,  however,  were  piled  up  with 
dozens  and  dozens  of  others,  and  were  read  without  debate,  and  every 
one  was  voted  down,  the  fear  of  the  leaders  being  that  if  we  started  to 
amend  the  draft  act  as  framed,  we  might  swamp  it,  and  therefore  we 
never  had  a  chance  to  even  present  the  alien  situation. 

Mr.  SiEiGEi,.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  1865,  during  the  Civil 
War,  we  had  required  aliens  in  this  country  to  either  enter  the  service 
or  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  WoousET  Yes? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  that  was  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  correspondence. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  If  we  had  done  that  in  the  draft  act  it  would  have 
been  all  right.  That  is  what  our  military  service  conventions  later 
did. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  then  we  gave  them  the  choice  later,  through  an 
act  of  Congress,  to  either  join  our  forces  or  join  the  forces  of  their 
own  countries. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes;  through  an  act  enforcing  the  military  service 
conventions. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  suggest  that  Mr.  Woolsey  proceed 
without  interruption  and  tell  us  something  about  the  action  of  these 
declarants  who  protested  to  the  State  Department,  and  the  action  of 
the  neutral  governments. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  The  neutral  governments  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  .had  treaties  with  us  with  a  clause  specifically 
exempting  their  nationals  from  military  service  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  a  list  of  those  if  you  would  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let  him  read  it. 

Mr.  WooLSEr.  In  alphabetical  order  we  had  treaties  with  Argen- 
tina, Costa  Eica,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Paraguay,  Serbia,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  we  used  to  have  treaties,  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
with  France,  Mexico,  and  some  South  American  countries,  but  they 
are  now  terminated. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Just  what  was  the  provision  of  those  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Well,  take  the  Swiss  treaty,  for  example,  volume  2, 
page  1764,  article  2,  of 'the  treaty  of  1850 : 

Oitlziens  of  one  of  the  two  countries  residing  or  established  in  the  other  shall 
be  free  from  personal  military  service,  but  they  shall  be  liable  to  pecuniary  or 
material  contributions  which  may  be  required  by  way  of  compensation  from 
citizens  of  the  country  where  they  reside  who  are  exempted  from  the  said 
^rvice. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Is  that  provision  carried  in  the  other  treaties? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  It  is  very  similar.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same— a,  clear  exemption  from  militarjr  service. 

Now,  there  are  the  other  classes  of  neutral  countries  which  had  no 
treaties. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion. Those  treaties  contemplated  bringing  into  the  military  service 
in  the  country  of  the  party  that  joined  the  treaty,  but  there  was  no 
thought  at  that  time  of  our  going  abroad  and  participating  in  a  world 
war,  so  far  as  anything  in  the  treaty  is  concerned,  is  there? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was,  no ;  but,  of  course,  you 
can  never  tell  where  a  war  will  take  you.,  Every  international  waf 
takes  you  abroad  somewhere. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  takes  somebody  abroad,  either  ourselves  or  the  other 
fellow. 

Mr.  WooiiSET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  specific  exemption  from  military  duty,  of  course, 
applied  to  declarants? 

Mr.  "WooLSEF.  Yes;  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  Shall  I 
proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  These  countries  protested  on  the  ground  of  the 
treaty  exemption.  We  could  reply  that  the  later  act  terminated  the 
treaty  in  that  respect,  but  the  rule  of  international  law  is  that  while 
that  holds  for  the  United  States,  as,  of  course,  you  know,  and  binds 
everybody  in  this  country,  still  it  does  not  release  us  from  the  inter- 
national undertaking  in  the  treaty.  That  is  a  binding  contractual 
obligation. 

The  other  class  of  neutral  countries  were  those  with  which  we  had 
ho  treaties.  They  protested  on  the  ground  of  international  right. 
They  claimed  there  was  a  rule  of  international  law,  or  at  lease  it 
\^as  the  best  modern  practice,  that  aliens  were  not  to  be  put  in  an 
army  engaged  in  an  international  war. 

I  will  add  an  extract  of  a  note  on  this  subject  from  the  Swedish 
minister,  dated  November  6,  1918 : 

I  a=  *  *  regret  to  say  that  *  *  *  i  ^lust  reserve  my  Government's 
right  to  claim  indemnity  for  injuries  suffered  through  involuntary  induction  of 
Swedish  subjects,  declarants  or  nondeclarants,  in  the  United  States  Army.  In 
fact,  my  Government  holds  the  position — 

First,  that  according  to  the  international  rules  on  this  point,  involuntary 
induction  into  a  foreign  army  of  a  Swedish  subject  is  a  violation  of  his  rights 
as  such  a  subject. 

Second,  that  in  the  present  instance,  the  violation  in  question  is  so  much 
the  greater  in  that  it  occurs  in  a  war  in  which  Sweden  is  neutral. 

Third,  that,  besides,  the  Swedish-American  naturalization  convention, 
Article  I,  does  not  admit  of  any  difference  in  the  status  between  declarants  and 
nondeclarants. 

Until  the  receipt  of  Tour  Excellency's  note  under  acknowledgment,  my 
Government  and  I.  personally,  believed  that  the  provision  of  the  law  of  May 
18,  1917,  directing  the  involuntary  induction  of  certain  neutral  aliens  was  due 
to  haste  and  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  legislators,  •  rather  than  to  any  change 
in  policy.  It  was  believed,  in  fact,  that  the  American  Government's  real  atti- 
tude was  the  same  as  that  manifested  in  the  correspondence  with  regard  to 
compulsory  enlistment  of  American  citizens  in  the  army  of  Prussia  and  other 
countries,  published  in  1860  (Ex.  Document  38,  36th  Congress,  1st  sess.),  at 
the  conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  and  as  recently  as  1915-16  in  the  Frank 
Ghiloni  case  (European  War  Notes,  No.  3,  part  XVI).    In  all  of  these  instances, 
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it  seems  that  the  American  Government  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  posi- 
tion and  that  this  position  was  that  the  involuntary  induction  into  foreign 
military  service  of  American  citizens  was  repugnant  under  all  circumstances, 
and  would  absolutely  not  be  tolerated  in  instances  where  the  power  exacting 
the  service  could  not  satisfactorily  establish  some  claim  on  the  individual, 
such  as  that  arising  in  cases  of  dual  nationality  or  irregular  emigration  from 
the  mother  country  in  instances  of  naturalized  Americans. 

■^  We  have  claimed  the  same  right  when  our  people  were  put  in  the 
armies  of  foreign  countries,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  where  we 
did  not  insist  upon  the  men  being  released.  Some  of  those  few  cases 
were  cases  of  disputed  nationality. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  was  it  Italy's  practice  to  re- 
lease Americans  who  had  gone  over  there? 

Mr.  "WooLSEY.  Any  Americans  that  Italy  did  not  claim  as  Italians. 
You  are  now  getting  into  another  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Dual  nationality. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes;  European  countries,  as  a  rule,  do  not  allow 
their  citizens  or  subjects  to  be  naturalized  without  their  consent.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  theory  is  just  the  reverse,  that  there  is  inalienable 
right  of  expatriation.  So  there  is  a  sharp  conflict  in  principle  which 
has  lasted  ever  since  1868,  when  the  resolution  of  Congress  declaring 
the  right  of  expatriation  was  passed.  With  some  of  those  countries 
we  have  treaties  which  settle  that  question.  They  recognize  our 
naturalization  here  and  we  recognize  that  a  man  who  left  there  in 
violation  of  their  laws  is  subject  to  punishment  when  he  goes  back. 
There  are  a  few  countries  with  which  we  have  no  such  treaties,  and 
Italy  is  one  of  them.  \ 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  Italy  where  children  born 
here  went  over  there  to, study,  they  seized  them  at  that  time  and 
would  not  surrender  them. 

Mr.  KNtJTSON.  Approximateh'  how  many  cases  are  on  record 
where  we  insisted  on  the  release  of  American  citizens  who  had  been 
impressed  into  foreign  military  service? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Knutson.  But  there  are  ample  precedents  for  it? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  several;  but  'how  many  indi- 
vidual persons  are  involved  in  those  precedents  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  But  there  are  ample  precedents  for  it  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir.  Once  or  twice  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  appeared  to  take  a  different  view,  but  the  very  great  weight  of 
authority,  with  those  exceptions,  is  that  we  have  as  a  rule  insisted  on 
the  release  of  Americans  who  have  been  impressed  into  military 
service  abroad. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Are  there  any  cases  in  this  war  where  we  insisted 
on  the  release  of  our  nationals  ?  ^ 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes;  we  insisted  where  they  were  taken  against 
their  will.  Most  of  the  Americans,  however,  volunteered,  and  when 
they  did  so  we  only  insisted  where  they  were  young  boys  under  the 
age  of  consent,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  had  a  number  of  cases  where  boys  had  gone  over 
with  horses  from  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  when  they  got  over  on  the  other 
side  they  were  forcibly  put  into  the  British  army,  but  the  State  De- 
partment intervened  and  they  were  released. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Knutson.  Were  there  not  some  cases  in  this  war,  before  we 
got  into  it,  where  the  German  Government  impressed  American  citi- 
zens into  military  service? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  insisted  on  their  release  in  those 
cases  where  citizenship  was  clear.  Of  coui"se,  in  Germany  there  are 
many  Americans  with  dual  nationality,  in  whose  cases  the  right  to 
insist  is  not  clear. 

ilr.  KxuTsox.  But  where  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  citizenship 
we  insisted  on  their  release? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes.  As  I  recall,  there  were  cases  where  Germany 
took  men  whose  citizenship,  after  investigation,  was  made  clear,  and 
in  those  cases  we  insisted  on  their  release  and  they  were  released  as 
a  rule.  Supplementing  what  I  have  just  said  about  our  insisting, 
it  is  the  policy  of  foreign  governments,  as  a  rule,  not  to  include 
aliens  in  their  army  unless  they  are  volunteers,  because  their  com- 
pulsory military  laws  do  not  apply  to  aliens. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Does  Italy  now  claim  that  subjects  of  Italy  who  have 
come  here  and  been  naturalized  are  citizens  of  Italy  when  they  return 
to  Italy? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Italian  subjects  who  were  inducted  here  under  the 
military  service  convention  with  Italy,  are  not  subject  to  military 
service  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Eakeu.  Does  Germany  make  the  same  claim? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Eaker.  When  a  German  subject  comes  over  here,  is  nat- 
uralized, and  then  goes  back  to  Germany,  does  Germany  insist  that 
he  is  still  a  German  subject? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  No;  we  had  naturalization  treaties  which  settle 
that  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  both  Germany  and  Italy? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Not  with  Italy,  but  with  the  states  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Mr.  Vaile.  These  instances  of  requiring  military  service  in  Ger- 
many all  arose  before  the  United  States  got  into  the  war,  did  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  No:  I  think  these  are  some  that  arose  afterward, 
and  we  protested  through  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  charge 
of  our  affairs. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  was  wondering,  then,  how  a  lot  of  German  born  here 
would  be  affected  before  we  got  into  the  war,  because  a  threat  of 
inducting  them  into  the  military  service  here  would  not  be  a  very 
dangerous  threat  if  we  ourselves  were  not  in  the  war. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  we  called  the  attention 
of  Germany  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  great  many  German-born  here 
and  intimated  that  if  they  did  not  release  our  citizens  we  might  re- 
quire the  same  of  them. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  gathered  that  impression. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  No ;  I  do  not  think  we  said  that,  but  we  did  inter- 
vene on  the  ground  that  they  should  not  be  made  to  fight  against 
their  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will,  just  let  Mr.  Woolsey  go  ahead  with 
his  statement. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Would  you  prefer  to  make  a  general  statement? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  do  not  mind  these  interruptions  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  go  ahead  with  your  statement  and  in- 
form us  as  to  the  protests  of  these  neutral  countries.  The  reason  I 
am  asking  that  is  this:  We  have  ascertained  that  1,692  withdrew 
their  declarations,  and  they  were  from  these  countries:  Sweden, 
Norway,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia; Persia,  Roumania;  Afghanistan;  Luxembourg;  Chile;  Vene- 
zuela, Peru,  Salvador,  and  Argentine  Republic,  and  then  there  Were 
a  few  more  from  other  countries  not  classified  as  neutrals. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  I  could  give  you  some  figures  from  our  records  as 
to  the  approximate  number  of  persons  involved  in  tHie  protests,  if 
you  would  like  to  have  them. 

I  had  just  finished  with  the  neutral  countries  which  had  no  treaties. 
There  is  a  third  class  of  countries,  the  cobelligerent  countries.  Japan 
had  a  treaty  and  Italy  had  a  treaty,  but  the  other  countries  had  nd 
treaties  in  force.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  laid  any  formal  protest 
before  us,  but  some  of  them  protested  orally,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
it  was  entirely  contrary  to  their  own  practice  at  home,  and,  so  far  as 
they  knew,  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  in  other  countries  and  to 
international  practice  generally.  They  did  not  admit  the  right  we 
attempted  to  exercise,  but  they  were  not  in  a  very  strong  diplomatic 
position  to  protest  because  we  were  fighting  their  battles.  Some  of 
the  cobelligerents,  however,  reserved  the  point,  and  were  desirous  to 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  military  agreement  with  the  United  States  on 
this  subject. 

Negotiations  for  such  agreements  were  begun,  but  they  proceeded 
very  slowly,  I  must  admit,  because  almost  every  country  wanted  a 
different  kind  of  agreement  with  us.  However,  we  had  to  have  uni- 
form agreements  with  them,  some  14  in  all,  because  the  War  Depart- 
ment said  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  enforce  14  different  agree- 
ments through  the  local  boards.  The  War  Department  was  quite 
right.  Weeks  and  weeks  were  consumed  in  negotiating  for  a  uniform 
agreement.  Still  it  had  a  good  effect,  because  the  countries  concerned 
made  use  of  the  negotiations  to  increase  enlistments  in  the  United 
States.  The  final  outcome,  as  you  all  know,  were  the  military  service 
conventions  with  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
the  countries  which  had  the  most  citizens  or  subjects  over  there.  (The 
conventions  referred  to  are  published  in  the  appendix  to  this  docu- 
ment.) We  were  continuing  negotiations  with  the  other  belligerent 
countries  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Progress  in  those  negotiations  was  also  halted  by  the  resolution  of 
Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  255)  regarding  the  readmission  of  aliens.  It 
prevented  foreign  citizens  or  subjects  who  went  overseas  to  fight 
from  reentering  the  United  States  in  all  cases.  Some  of  the  cobel- 
ligerents did  not  think  that  this  was  fair  treatment — ^to  conclude  an 
agreement  to  force  their  subjects  into  the  United  States  Army  and 
then  to  refuse  to  allow  them  to  return  save  on -certain  conditions. 

Negotiations  with  the  countries  which  objected  to  this  resolution 
were  suspended  necessarily  until  the  resolution  was  amended  by  joint 
resolution  No.  331. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  military  agreement  which 
you  could  insert  in  the  record? 
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Mr.  AVooLSEY.  I  will  send  you  copies,  but  I  have  not  a  copy  with 
me.    '(See  appendix.) 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  ^ 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  have  mentioned  the  classes  of  treaty  neutrals,  non- 
treaty  neutrals,  and  the  cobelligerents.  As  to  the  number  of  protests, 
we  received  thousands  of  them.    We  have  a  room  full  of  files. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  so-called  alien  slacker  bill  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  being  pressed  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes.  Meanwhile  we  were  handling  the  thousands  of 
protests  the  very  best  we  could  under  the  very  slow  and  cumbersome 
procedure  which  had  been  worked  out.  But  the  whole  matter  was 
finally  cleared  up  by  the  act  of  July  9  amending  the  selective- 
service  act  and  allowing  declarants  to  avoid  military  service  by  the 
cancellation  of  their  first  papers.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  act  of  Jaly  9  certain  declarants  from 
neutral  countries  withdrew  their  declarations;  that  number  ran  to 
1,692,  of  whom  1,689  were  from  neutral  countries,  Sweden  Norway, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  WooiiSEY.  Which  had  the  most? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  order  named ;  Sweden,  738 ;  Nor- 
way, 479;  Holland,  111;  Switzerland,  158;  Denmark,  88;  Spain,  93, 
and  Mexico,  23. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  number  I 
have  read  (1,692  neutral  aliens,  who  withdrew  their  first  papers 
under  the  act  of  July  9),  there  were  51  from  neutral  countries  who 
withdrew  their  papers  in  advance. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Is  that  so? 

The  Chairman.  In  advance  of  the  act. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  which  we  are  considering,  as  you  will 
notice,  proposes  to  deport  those  who  withdrew  their  papers  under 
that  act  and  if  the  bill  passes  in  that  form  it  would  leave  51  neu- 
trals who  had  withdrawn  their  papers,  presumably  to  evade  military 
service,  still  in  the  country,  and  deport  1,692  from  neutral  countries 
and  leave  in  the  country  also  a  considerable  number  of  declarants 
from  enemy  alien  countries  and  cobelligerent  countries  not  affected. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  action  of  certain  men,  repre- 
senting some  of  these  neutral  countries  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  encouraging  these  men  to  withdraw  their  papers, 
is  the  cause  for  a  great  deal  of  the  clamor  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  these  fellows  who  did  withdraw  their  papers  be  de- 
ported. It  so  happens  that  the  State  of  Washington  has  the  largest 
number,  in  all  275,' and  that  number  is  believed  to  have  largely 
withdrawn  their  papers  because  of  the  activities  of  certain  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  speaking  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  claiming  to 
represent  directly  agents  of  certain  neutral  governments.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  one  or  more  of  these  ministers  of  the  gospel 
for  interfering  with  the  draft,  and  that  brought  about  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Something  similar  happened,  I  am  told,  in  Minnesota, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  resentment  in  those  States  and  other 
States  and  has  caused  a  general  demand  for  the  deportation  of  those 
who  withdrew  their  papers.  Appeals  to  this  committee  continue. 
There  were  other  active  agents,  too. 
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I  met  a  man  who  said  he  was  here  to  represent  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment and  that  that  Government  had  set  up  a  special  service  to 
assist  their  nationals  in  the  United  States  out  of  military  service 
here. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Did  you  say  Denmark? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  called  on  me  here;  he  said  that  was  his  busi- 
ness and  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  active.  However,  according  to  these 
figures  he  was  not  very  successful,  because  only  68  first-paper  de- 
clarants from  Denmark  withdrew  their  papers. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  must  say  that  personally  I  think  that  even  if 
foreign  consuls  had,  when  their  compatriots  came  to  them  for  ad- 
vice after  the  act  of  July  9,  advised  them  that  they  could  be  re- 
lieved of  military  service  if  they  withdrew  their  intention,  the  con- 
suls would  have  been  fully  justified,  because  the  act  gave  their  fellow 
citizens  that  right.  I  think  in  fairness  they  could  not  be  said  to 
have  gone  beyond  their  privileges  under  the  act  which  had  been 
passed. 

The  Chairman.  A  protest  has  been  forwarded  to  this  committee 
by  the  State  Department  from  the  legation  of  Norway,  dated  June  6, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  among  other  things,  in  objection  to  this  bill: 

It  would  reem  to  establish  a  kind  of  punishment  for  the  aliens  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  right  granted  to  them  by  the  American  legislation  to  claim 
discharge  from  the  American  Army.  And  as  it  appears  that  no  mention  of 
such  subsequent  punishment  is  made,  either  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  of 
July  9,  1918,  or  in  the  General  Order?,  No.  92,  October  16,  1918,  the  aliens  who 
acted  in  accordance  with  said  regulations  could  not. possibly  expect  that  sucli 
drastic  actions  should  be  taken  against  them  merely  because  they  availed 
themselves  of  their  right  to  be  discharged  from  the  American  Army. 

Mr.  WooLSBY.  Now  you  are  coming  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Have  you  had  other  protests  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
any  other  written  protests  than  the  one  you  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  From  any  neutral  Government? 

Mr.  WcoLSEY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action,  that  in  the  interim,  and 
while  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  was  on  the  Senate  calendar,  there 
would  likely  be  protests  from  neutral  countries? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  quite  likely., 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  treaties  which  have  nonmilitary  clauses 
in  them  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes ;  based  on  treaties  and  based  on  the  right  which 
they  had  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1918.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
want  me  to  express  any  views  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  so  unless  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  My  own  personal  view  is  that  it  does  not  seem 
quite  fair,  in  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  to  give  these  neutrals  a  right, 
allow  them  to  exercise  it  freely,  and  then  seemingly  punish  them 
for  exercising  that  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  of  July  ,9, 
1918,  was  published  broadcast ;  it  was  posted  in  all  of  the  camps  of 
the  TJnited  States;  it  was  telegraphed  abroad  and  published  there,, 
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and  every  effort  was  made  to  see  that  it  reached  everybody  in  the 
Army ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  criticism  made  that  we  had  not  played 
fairly  in  this  matter.  Declarants  were  not  asked  to  leave  the  Army; 
they  were  simply  told  what  their  rights  were;  they  were  given  an 
option  with  no  strings  to  it  save  the  bar  to  citizenship.  Now,  some 
of  them  exercised  it---to  the  number  that  you  mention.  Personally 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  fair  to  come  afterwards  and  say,  "  We 
will  penalize  you  now  for  having  exercised  a  right  which  we  gave 
you." 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  has  had  in  mind,  I  presume,  that 
by  law  we  have  created  a  small  class — something  less  than  2,000 — 
who  are  here  without  the  possibilities  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  think  that  is  always  bad. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  your  objections  would  not  apply,  or  at  least 
would  be  largely  removed,  if  it  were  understood  that  this  was  the 
initial  step  of  a  policy  which  would  prevent  people  from  remaining 
permanently  in  the  country  who  could  not  or  would  not  become 
citizens. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  I  would  not  object  if  it  were  made  general. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  you  advise  the  fixing  of  a  certain  period 
during  which  they  should  apply,  in  good  faith,  to  become  citizens 
and  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  do  so  be  deported  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Well,  I  would  dislike  to  answer  that  offhand,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  would  be  about  the  practical  way  of  getting 
at  it. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Perhaps  there  might  be  something  else  worked  out. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  have  now  fallen  into  a  classification 
with  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  certain  others  who  are  forbidden  to 
acquire  citizenship  through  naturalization. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  may  make  another  point,  although  it  has  no  doubt 
occurred  to  you,  that  this  bill  is  in  a  sense  discriminating  between 
classes  of  aliens  in  a  way  that  might  arouse  some  resentment  on  the 
part  of  foreign  countries.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  bill 
does  not  do  that,  because  after  giving  these  men  a  certain  right  the 
bill  says  that  the  men  who  exercised  it  should  be  discriminated 
against.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  discrimination  only 
against  those  who  did  something  detrimental  to  the  United  States, 
yet  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  under  the  act  of  July  9. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  would  be  carried  out  further 
from  the  fact  that  we  propose,  under  this  bill,  to  deport  1,692  de- 
clarants from  neutral  countries  and  pay  no  attention  to  51  declarants 
who  withdrew  their  papers  from  enemy  alien  countries  and  105  from 
cobelligerent  countries  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  They  were  not  subject  to  any  law? 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  were  from  neutral  countries  and  with- 
drew their  papers  to  evade  military  service.  In  addition,  there  were 
92  from  Eussia  and  a  few  from  other  countries.  Eussia  was  then 
considered  cobelligerent. 

Mr.  Vaile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  resident  alien  who  is  not  a  citizen 
has  practically  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  except  that  he  can 
not  vote. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Well,  he  can  not  hold  land  in  many  of  the  States. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  "Well,  very  few,  I  think. 

Mr.  WooLsET.  Well,  about  two-fifths  of  the  States,  I  think. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Is  it  two-fifths? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  To  hold  land  is  a  civil  right,  is  it  not?  i^, 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  civil  right. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  all  aliens  have  civil  rights  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  No;  not  in  all  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  about  the  laws. 
Under  Federal  laws  a  man  can  go  on  a  homestead  with  first  papers, 
acquire  a  homestead,  and  complete  his  title  without  completing  citi- 
zenship, while  in  the  very  State  in  which  he  gets  his  land  he  may  not 
hold  land  as  an  alien. 

Mr.  WooLsET.  That  is  true. 

Mr.SiEGEL.  And  there  are  a  couple  of  States  in  which  they  can 
take  out  their  first  papers  and  vote. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  And  I  think  in  one  or  two  States  aliens  who  have 
taken  out  no  papers  can  vote. 

Mr.  Vaile.  With  the  exception  of  the  right  to  vote  in  some  States, 
but  not  in  all,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  right  to  own  land  in 
perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  States,  the  alien  residents  have  all  of  the 
advantages  that  a  citizen  has,  has  he  not?  His  children  are  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  he  transacts  business,  he  is  protected  by 
.the  local  fire  and  police  departments,  and  he  is  protected  by  the 
executive  power  of  the  State  and  Federal  Government.  Now,  are 
we  not  creating  another  discrimination  if  we  do  not  pass  some  such 
bill  as  this  as  between  the  vast  number  of  alien  declarants  who  were 
willing  to  help  the  country  in  time  of  need  and  those  few  who  were 
not  willing?  Sixty-one  thousand,  Mr.  Kleczka  told  me,  were  put 
in  class  A-1. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  In  the  State  Department  we  were  opposed  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  forever  debarring  a  neutral 
who  withdrew  his  declaration  from  becoming  a  citizen.  We  thought 
that  it  was  an  illustration  of  a  wrong  principle  in  public  policy  to, 
have  a  class  of  aliens  in  this  country  who  never  could  become  citizens. 

Mr.  SiEGEL  (interposing).  A  part  of  that  situation  has  been  caused 
by  two  States  which  permit  them  to  vote  following  the  declaration 
of  intention.  Then  there  are  some  States  out  in  the  Middle  West 
that  have  schools  teaching  only  the  foreign  languages.  Children 
attending  those  schools  do  not  learn  English.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  blamed  for  some  things  that  the  States  them- 
selves are  responsible  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  were  a  great  many  protests  regard- 
ing the  act  of  July  9,  1918? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  a  great  many  protests  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  with  which  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  showed 
results. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  of  July  9,  1918,  did  not  show  any  great 
results,  according  to  these  statistics.  These  men  remained  in  the 
service  to  the  number  of  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  thousand. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  surprising  condition,  but  the  act 
allowed  the  War  Department  to  prevent  further  inductions  of  neu- 
tral declarants. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  State  Department 
has  listed  or  made  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  protests  ? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  figures  available? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  get  them  for  you.  Do  you  want  the 
number  of  men?  The  protests  were  often  made  in  general  terms 
and  then  requests  were  made  for  discharge  in  individual  cases.  I 
can  give  you  the  number  of  individual  cases.     (See  appendix.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  estimate  the  approximate  number  of 
protests. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  We  called  each  individual  case  a  protest. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  angle  from  which  we  have  been  discussing  this 
character  of  bill  for  the  deportation  of  the  1,692  aliens  was  this,  that 
by  this  act  these  aliens  were  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  between 
American  citizenship  by  going  into  the  Army  or  of  forever  forfeit- 
ing the  right  to  become  American  citizens  by  staying  out  of  the 
Army,  and  that  they  deliberately  chose  to  throw  up  their  first  papers 
and  all  opportunity  to  ever  become  American  citizens  by  staying 
out,  and  that  by  this  act  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  position 
of  undesirable  aliens  who  could  never  become  citizens.  We  consid- 
ered it  from  the  angle  that  it  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  if  they  should  remain  here  at  all,  and  that  we  would 
stamp  an  additional  and  new  value  on  this  American  citizenship 
by  putting  our  disapproval  upon  this  course  by  providing  for  their 
deportation.  I  gather  from  j'our  statement  that,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  might  be  regarded  in  the  way  of  bad  faith  on  our 
part? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  think  so.  In  the  first  place  we  never  force  people 
to  become  American  citizens.  The  act  of  July  9,  1918,  rather  did 
bring  some  compulsion  to  bear  upon  men  to  become  American  citi- 
zens; at  least  it  did  to  my  mind.  Now,  then,  you  say  as  to  the  others 
that  we  are  not  bringing  any  compulsion  to  bear  upon  them,  but  that 
they  may  come  over  and  stay  just  as  long  as  any  of  these  men  might 
stay  without  becoming  citizens.  That  does  not  seem  quite,  like  fair 
treatment. 

Mr.  WniSON.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among  our 
military  forces  against  those  particular  aliens  who  withdrew  their 
papers  and  stayed  out  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  WooLSEX.  Of  course,  that  is  true,  and  you  have  that  feeling 
in  all  foreign  countries,  too;  but  somebody  has  to  stay  at  home  to 
furnish  the  men  in  the  field  with  what  they  need,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  all  these  aliens  in  the  United 
States  to  do  that  very  thing  for  us,  or  for  the  men  who  were  at  the 
front. 

The  Chairman.  But,  without  election  of  any  kind,  or  even  a  prom- 
ise, thej^  were  in  a  different  class  from  those  who  made  their  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  quit  their  countries.    It  was  a  supreme  test. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Legally  there  is  no  such  distinction.    An  alien  comes 
here  and  if  he  desires  to  become  a  citizen  the  law  requires  him  to 
declare  his  intention,  but  he  must  remain  here  for  a  certain  time  be-, 
fore  he  can  become  a  citizen.     He  says,  "I  intend  to  become  an" 
American  citizen ;"  but  he  does  not  have  to  do  that.    He  does  not 
swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States  nor  forswear  allegiance  to  the 
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foreign  country.     We  have  many  treaties  with  foreign  countries 
which  specifically  state  that  a  declaration  of  intention  does  not  make 
a  man  an  American  citizen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  alien.    We  have  such  treaties  with  Brazil,  Costa  Eica, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Uruguay.     Similar  treaties  with  the  German  States,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Ecuador,  and  Mexico  are  not  now  in  force.    Treaties  to  the 
effect  that  "  naturalization  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  conferring  citizen- 
ship have  been  concluded  with  Belgium,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
and  Portugal. 
Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  international  law. 
Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  it. 
Mr.  Knutson.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
bill  would  lead  to  future  emba,rrassment  in  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  and  to  embarrassment  to  Americans  who  may  go 
abroad  on  business,  in  charge  of  branch  banks,  distributing  houses, 
etc.? 
Mr.  WooLSET.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  This  draft  law  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  constitutional,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  Ijaw, 
took  into  consideration  all  of  those  treaty  restrictions. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  passed  on  this 
particular  question. 
Mr.  WooLSET.  It  passed  on  the  selective  service  act. 
Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  what  case  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
pass  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  take  declar- 
ants against  their  will  into  the  service  ? 
Mr.  WooLSET.  I  can  not  give  you  a  citation  to  that. 
Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  case  of  that  kind. 
I  know  they  passed  upon  the  general  selective  service  act,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  any  case  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court 
where  the  question  of  impressing  declarants  into  the  service  was 
involved. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  that  ques- 
tion was  passed  on  by  some  of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  SiEG«L.  Some  of  the  district  courts  passed  on  the  general 
question,  and  then  the  Supreme*  Court  of  the  United  States  obtained 
jurisdiction  of  the  whole  question  of  the  selective  draft  law,  and 
took  the  view  that  the  Government  had  the  absolute  right  to  raise 
an  army  in  that  way  if  it  saw  fit. 
Mr.  Kntjtson.  There  is  another  matter,  or  another  phase  of  it,  to 

be  considered 

Mr.  WooLSET  (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment? 
Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did  say  that,  my 
own  personal  opinion  is  that  they  are  bound  to  say  it,  because  in 
several  earlier  opinions  it  has  held  that  the  last  will  of  Congress, 
whether  expressed  as  a  treaty  or  statute,  is  binding.  This  act  of 
July  9  was  later  than  any  of  the  treaties,  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  violate  a  treaty  by  any  apt  of  Congress  does  not  relieve  us  from 
the  international  obligation  involved. 
142444— 19— PT  4 2 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  would  likely  be  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  in  which  we  were  not  in- 
volved if  they  were  to  take  American  citizens  and  impress  them  into 
military  servicfe? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Following  out  the  past  practice,  we  would  protest 
against  it. 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  And  insist  upon  their  release  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  you  had  any  such  protests  from  other  coun- 
tries lately  ? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  Do  you  mean  claims? 

The  Chairman.  Protests  that  they  were  being  forced  into  the 
military  service.     Have  you  had  any  from  Russia? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  would  like  to  read  an  extract  from  Gen.  Crowder's 
second  report,  as  Provost  Marshal  General,  on  page  94,  where  he 
says : 

In  so  far  as  the  law  itself  was  concerned,  the  two  great  principles  embodied 
in  the  selective  service  regulations,  viz,  first,  that  exemption  is  an  exception, 
and,  secondly,  that  an  alien  claiming  exemption  must  prove  his  case,  were  sub- 
sequently vindicated  by  the  courts.     *     *     * 

The  selective  service  machinery  accordingly  was  erected  by  Executive  regu- 
lations, the  foundation  of  which,  in  respect  of  enemy  aliens  and  nondeclarant 
aliens,  rested  upon  the  propositions  that  the  boards  must  exempt,  upon  their 
own  initiative,  if  necessary,  every  alien  enemy,  and  that  nondeclarant  aliens, 
after  registration,  are  not  automatically  exempt  from  further  operation  of  the 
act  and  the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Federal  courts  throughout  the  country  (with,  one  exception  only,  so  far 
far  as  I  am  advised)  have  ruled  to  the  same  effect. 

The  following  note  is  appended: 

The  leading  cases  are:  United  States  ex  rel.  Bartalini  v.  Oapt.  Mitchell 
(248  Fed.,  997)  ;  United  States  ex  rel.  Joseph  Koopowitz,  alias  Jacob  Koopo- 
witz,  17.  .John  P.  Finley  (245  Fed.,  871)  ;  United  States  ex  rel.  George  Cuoy- 
luck  V.  J.  Franklin  Bell  (248  Fed.,  995)  ;  United  States  ex  rel.  Giovanni 
Troiani  v.  John  E.  Heyburn,  sheriff  (245  Fed.,  360)  ;  James  Summertime  v. 
Local  Board  ^48  Fed.,  832)  ;  Ella  H.  Tinkoff  et  al.,  petitioners,  Department  of 
Justice  Bulletin  Xo.  57 ;  Mathias  Hutflis,  petitioner  (245  Fed.,  789)  ;  United 
States  ex  rel.  Max  Pascher  v.  Eugene  Kinkaid  et  al.  (248  Fed.,  141),  affirmed 
on  appeal  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (250  Fed.,  692,  698), 
citing  Arver  v.  United  States  (245  U.  S.,  366)  ;  ex  parte  KuswSski  (251  Fed,, 
977)  ;  and  ex  parte  Romano  (251  Fed.,  762). 

Contra:  Ex  parte  Beck  (245  Fed.,  967)  ;  John  Napora,  petitioner,  u.  James  H. 
Rowe  et  all..  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Montana,  decided 
October  24,  1918,  not  yet  reported. 

In  ex  parte  Beck  and  in  John  Napora  v.  James  H.  Rowe  et  al.,  supra  (the 
Napora  case  is  pending  on  appeal  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, ninth  circuit),  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mon- 
tana held  that  registrants  who  at  the  time  of  registration  stated  to  the  registrars 
that  they  were  nondeclarant  aliens  and  claimed  exemption  as  such  on  their 
registration  cards  were  automatically  exempt  from  further  operation  of  the 
act  and  rules  and  regulations,  and  that  all  rules  and  regulations  to  the  contrary 
are  void  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Ex  parte  Dragut  in  Blazekovic,  Department  of  Justice  Bulletin  No.  67,  and 
Mathias  Hutflis,  petitioner,  supra.  Furthermore,  the  courts  hold  that  if  there 
be,  in  fact,  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  act  and  any  particular  treaty 
stipulation  in  respect  of  declarant  aliens,  the  act,  the  last  in  date,  must  con- 
trol.    Id.;  id. 

Mr.  Kndtson.  We  have  a  great  many  American  citizens  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  WpoLSEY.  Yes ;  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Knutson.  They  run  into  the  thousands. 
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Mr.  WooLSET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Suppose  the  Mexican  Government,  because  of  the 
fact  that  one  American  is  worth  several  Mexicans,  in  the  interest 
of  Mexican  military  efficiency,  should  see  fit  to  impress  a,  large 
nfember  of  American  engineers  or  other  technical  men  into  her  mili- 
tary service,  and  we  demanded  their  release,  or  they  claimed  their 
own  release,  and  the  Mexican  Government  deported  them  and  sent 
them  back  to  this  country,  it  would  leave  a  bad  taste  in  our  mouth, 
would  it  not,  or,  at  least,  it  would  make  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  more  strained  than  they  were  before  such  action  was 
taken  ? 

Mr.  VAiLr:.  If  possible. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Yes ;  if  possible,  and  it  is  possible  to  strain  the  rela- 
tions to  the  breaking  point.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  from  now 
on  we  will  send  a  great  many  young  men  all  over  the  world  to  do 
technical  work.  We  will  send  them  to  China  and  we  will  send  them 
to  South  America  as  well  as  into  the  Far  East,  and  I  think  we  should 
go  mighty  slow  in  placing  ourselves  in  a  position,  not  only  where  we 
will  embarrass  our  own  State  Department,  but  where  we  will  bring 
a  lot  of  trouble  on  our  own  nationals  who  go  abroad  to  conduct 
business.  "We  would  tie  our  hands  by  this  sort  of  legislation,  and 
we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  them  the  protection  that  they 
might  deserve. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it  woiild  lead  to  that. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  will  have  as  much  to 
lose  as  we  will  have  to  gain  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  You  will  give  us  a  citation  to  that  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Woolset.  Yes;  if  I  can  find  it.     (See  Appendisf.) 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Now,  the  Government  has  the  inherent  sovereign 
right  to  regulate  immigration,  has  it  not.  ? 

Mr.   WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  in  none  of  the  treaties  that  this  Government   I 
has  negotiated  with  neutrals  was  there  any  guarantee  of  permanent 
residence  to  their  nationals  in  this  countrv. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No,  sir ;  I  made  a  hurried  examination  of  the  treaties 
last  evening,  and  those  clauses  which  pravide  for  entry,  residence, 
sojourn,  travel,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  are  in  commercial  treaties. 
We  have  such  treaties  with  most  countries,  but  it  is  a^lways  coupled* 
up,  I  think,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  with  a  provision  like 
this:  "  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  local  laws,  or  provided  that 
the  right  of  expulsion  is  excepted." 

Mr.  Kleczka.^  Is  there  a  provision  that  gives  us  the  right  to  deport 
anv  alien  when  he  becomes  objectionable? 

Mir.  WooLSEY.  There  may  be  one  or  two  particular  treaties  (the 
Chinese  treaty  was  one)  from  which  the  provision  mentioned  was 
<jmitted.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  exclusion  act  was  con- 
trary to  the  Chinese  treaty  of  1880,  but,  being  the  last  statement  of 
the  will  of  Congress,  it  must  override  the  treaty.  * 

Mr.  Kleczka.  In  the  Chinese  exclusion  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  although  Chinese  persons  were  allowed  to  come  to  this 
country  under  the  provisions  of  a  previous  treaty  with  China,  yet, 
if  they  went  back,  we  had  the  right  to  refuse  them  readmission  under 
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the  exclusion  act,  and  that  it  was  not  an  abrogation,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  of  the  treaty.  So  that  furnished  a  precednt  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  In  the  Chinese  exclusion  case  (130  U.  S.,  581,600), 
the  court  held : 

The  objection  that  the  act  is  in  conflict  with  the  treaties  was  earnestly  pressed 
in  the  court  below,  and  the  answer  to  it  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  its 
opinion  (36  Fed.  Rep.,  431).  Here  the  objection  made  is  that  the  act  of  1888 
impairs  a  right  vestefl  under  the  treaty  of  1880,  as  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  statutes  of  1882  and  of  1884  passed  in  execution  of  it.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  act  of  1888  is  in  contravention  of  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1868  and  of  the  supplemental  treaty  of  1880,  but  it  is  not  on  that  acount 
invalid  or  to  be  restricted  in  its  enforcement.  The  treaties  were  of  no  greater 
legal  obligation  than  the  act  of  Congress. 

I  doubt  if  this  legislation  (H.  E.  10010)  would  be  contrary  to  any 
of  those  clauses  in  the  treaties. 

The  Chairman.  This  legislation,  in  your  opinion,  would  abrogate 
no  tr.eaty,  commercial  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  does  so  directly,  but  it 
does  indirectly.  Now,  if  there  is  a  treaty  exemption  from  military 
service,  a  foreign  government  might  say,  "  Our  citizens  are  exempted 
from  military  service  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  treaty. 
But  you  have  added  a  discriminatory  penalty  to  that  exemption  by 
requiring  that  our  citizens  who  refused  to  enter  the  military  service 
must  leave  the  country." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  many  neutral  countries  will 
want  to  admit  that  we  are  imposing  upon  the  declarant  an  additional 
penalty  when  we  say  he  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  our  country? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Of  course,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  press  that 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  would  then  admit  what  seems  to  be 
the  desire  of  all  aliens  who  come  to  the  United  States  as  the  best 
place  to  live 

Mr.  WooLSET  (interposing).  I  thinli,  however,  that  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  what  they  think  is,  in  international  parlance,  fair  and 
equitable  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  we  say  in  American  parlance  is  a  mat- 
ter of  horse  sense. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  We  have  a  precedent  under  the  Civil  War  draft 
act  which  provides  that  declarants  were  subject  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  Woolset.  Yes ;  but  we  did  not  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Great  Britain  only  protested  to  the  extent  that  her 
nationals  who  were  declarants  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  de- 
parting from  this  country  if  they  did  not  desire  to  be  impressed  into 
our  miltary  service.  Thereupon  we  gave  them  65  days  in  which  to 
leave. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  That  was  by  arrangement,  and,  of  course,  that 
settled  the  question.  But  we  did  not  say  afterwards  that  those  people 
could  not  come  back  here,  as  a  further  penalty. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
deport  these  alien  slackers  during  the  period  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many because  of  lack  of  means  of  transportation  and  other  ob- 
stacles. 

Mr.  Woolsby.  There  was  lack  of  tonnage. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  if  one  of  these  men  left 
America  and  came  back,  could  he  land? 

Mr.  Pakkee.  He  could  not  be  excluded  simply  on  that  ground,  or 
simply  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  declaration.  He 
could  not  be  deported  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Taking  that  one  proposition,  or  taking  it  as  a  Question 
presented  to  the  commissioner  he  would  have  to  be  admitted,  would 
lie  not?  .  ' 

Mr.  Parker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  you  believe  that  foreign  governments  would 
consider  it  an  additional  punishment  to  deport  these  aliens  who  sur- 
render their  certificates  of  declaration  of  intention  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  by  that  act  they  would  be  forever  barred  from  be-- 
coming  citizens  of  the  United  States?  * 

Mr.  WooLSET.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  the  legal  effect  of 
this  act  is  a  close  question.  I  think  we  must  consider  other  ques- 
tions of  policy.  There  is  this  point  involved  in  what  you  say :  Dis- 
crimination internationally  is  the  great  stumbling  block  to  good 
relations.  For  instance,  a  country  will  say,  "  You  are  not  using 
my  citizens  as  you  are  using  the  citizens  of  another  country,  or  you 
are  making  classes  out  of  our  citizens  and  treating  them  differently." 
That  is  always  a  good  ground  of  protest.  Now,  in  this  case  I  rather 
think  that  we  are  doing  that,  are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  can  not  concede  the  logic  of  that  distinction  when 
applied  to  the  class  of  alien  declarants  in  question. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  They  are  on  the  same  plane,  because  the  right  was 
given  them,  and  they  had  nothing  which  they  were  not  entitled  to 
have,  so  that  when  you  say  that  people  js^ho  exercised  that  particular 
right  and  those  who  did  not  are  to  be  treated  differently,  that  is  a 
discrimination.  To  make  it,  perhaps,  a  little  clearer,  what  I  have 
said  is  based  upon  rather  general  principles  that  have  not  been  men- 
,tioned  here  this  morning.  Allegiance  is  the  foundation  of  nation- 
ality and  of  the  right  to  protection  of  the  State. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  principle,  and  I  think  there  is,  that  on  account 
of  allegiance  a  man  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  fight  for  a  country  of 
which  he  is  not  a  citizen — ^there  are  some  authorities  that  say  that 
you  may  take  an  alien  and  force  him  to  perform  police  service, 
combat  an  invasion,  or  to  serve  in  some  extreme  emergency,  but  that 
is  a  different  matter — if  there  is  this  principle  of  allegiance  it  is 
paramount.  Suppose  an  alien  comes  over  to  the  United  States — a 
Swede,  for  example — even  though  he  takes  the  first  step  to  become 
an  American  citizen,  which  may  mean  little  or  much,  even  though 
he  owes  so-called  temporary  allegiance  to  the  United.  States  and 
obeys  its  laws  and  regulations,  at  the  same  time  it  is  understood  in- 
ternationally that  his  allegiance  to  his  own  country  as  a  legal  al- 
legiance is  paramount.  You  have  that  principle,  and  you  also  have 
the  principle  that  a  country  may  for  its  own  best  interests  and  self- 
preservation  exclude  undesirable  aliens.  In  this  bill  the  two  prin- 
ciples conflict  or  come  together.  Which  shall  be  supreme?  Which, 
on  the  ground  of  general  polity  and  broad  application,  should  be 
supreme?  Are  you  going  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  exclude  a 
man  on  the  inference  that  he  is  an  undesirable  citizen  because  he  is 
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faithful  to  the  country  of  his  allegiance,  when  the  very  sentiment  in 
him  which  makes  him  cleave  to  his  own  country  might,  when  he 
became  a  citizen  of-the  United  States,  make  him  one  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  United  States?  It  is  the  very  quality  that  we  like  to 
see  in  men.  It  is  the  very  quality  that  we  like  to  see  among  our- 
selves. We  like  a  man  to  be  faithful  to  his  country.  Does  that  fact 
make  him  an  undesirable  citizen?  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  A  declarant  under  oath  says  that  he  intends  to 
becime  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  He  has  to  do  that  in  order  to  become  a  citizen.. 

Mr.  "Vaile.  He  made  an  oath  t|iat  "  It  is  my  bona  fide  intention  to 
renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince, 

potenate,' State,  or  sovef-eignty,  and  particularly  to -_ —  of  which 

I  am  now  a  citizen."    That  is  the' declaration  of  intention. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  That  is  his  intention  when  he  makes  it;  it  is  not 
a  permanent  intention. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  declares  his  bona  fide  intention. 

Mr.  Knutson.  He  does  not  say,  "  I  hereby  renounce." 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  declares  his  bona  fide  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  He  expects  to  do  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  the  reliance  on  which  we  say,  "  You  live  here 
for  a  certain  period  and  you  can  become  a  citizen." 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  1,600,  but  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  Americans  who  go  into  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  consider  that  phase  of  it  pretty 
carefully  before  we  do  anything. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  is  another  part  of  the  oath  that  he  takes: 
^'  It  is  my  intention  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  permanently  reside  therein." 

Mr.  WooLSET.  That  is  the  same  kind  of  intention;  he  may  change 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  think  that  his  superior  allegiance  remains  to  his 
own  country  until  he  actually  does  become  naturalized. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  my  own  information,  if  a  declarant  from 
any  country  is  killed  in  a  riot  in  this  country,  would  that  country 
claim  damages? 

Mr.  WooLSET.  It  might  very  well;  they  have  done  so  in  the  past» 
I  believe.    • 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Italians. 

The.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  these  hearings  should 
not  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  public  record.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  hearings  contain  not  necessarily  the  views  of  the 
solicitor  or  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  asked 
the  questions,  from  various  angles.  We  are  seeking  information. 
We  will  send  you  the  manuscript,  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  WooLSET.  I  thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn,  unless  it  is  the 
desii'e  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  procfeed  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Appendix  1. 

The  Solicitob, 
FOR  THE  Department  of  State, 
Washington,   Novemlier  10,  1919. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mk.  Johnson  :  At  tlie  hearing  on  November  8,  1919,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  I 
was  requested  to  furnish,  one,  a  statement  of  the  approximate  number  of 
protests  made  by  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  countries  in  respect 
of  the  enforced  military  service  of  their  citizens  or  subjects ;  two,  copies  of  the 
military  service  conventions  entered  into  with  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece;  three,  a  citation  of  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  case, 
involving  a  declarant  alien  and  holding  the  selective-service  act  constitutional, 
under  which  he  was  inducted. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  the  approximate  number  of  protests  received 
on  account  of  the  induction  of  declarants  into  the  American  Army  were 
as  follows :  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  from  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  ( ( that  is,  allies  of  the  enemy ) ,  and  5,109  from  neutral  countries. 
The  approximate  number  of  protests  received  on  account  of  the  induction  of 
nondeclarants  totaled  about  15,000,  which  figure  includes  a  negligible  number 
of  aliens  of  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  or  cobelligerent  nationality.  ' 

I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  military  service  conventions  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war.  I  prepared  a  brief  statement  regard- 
ing them  which  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
October,  1918,  Article  XII,  page  824. 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  citation  of  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  undoubtedly  involved  an  alien.  There  are  several  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  selective-service  act  in  some  of  which  the  nationality  of  the  persons 
involved  is  not  clearly  stated.  Believe  me. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

L.  H.  WOOISEY. 


Appendix  2. 

[Treaty  Series,  No.  633,  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  relat- 
:ing  to  the  service  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  and  of  British 
subjects  in  the  United  States.  Signed  at  Washington,  June  3,  1918 ;  ratlfleation 
advised  by  the  Senate,  June  24,  1918  ;  ratified  py  the  President,  June  28,  1918 ;  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  July  1,  1918 ;  ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  July  30,  1918 ; 
proclaimed,  July  30,  1918.] 

By  THE  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. — A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  military 
service  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  in  Great  Britain  and  British  subjects 
in  the  United  States,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Washington  on  the  third  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen,  the  original  of  which  Convention  is  word  for  word  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty-  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  being  convinced  that  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  the  present  war  it  is  desirable  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  Great  Britain  and  British  Subjects  in  the  United  States  shall  either  return 
to  their  own  country  to  perform  military  service  in  its  army  or  shall  serve  in 
the  army  of  the  country  in  which  they  remain,  have  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
Convention  to  that  end  and  have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States;  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  The  Earl  of  Reading,  I>ord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
High  Commissioner  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  on 
Special  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
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who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers 
found  to  be  In  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
articles : — 

Aeticle  I. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  and  all  male  British 
Subjects  in  the  United  States  shall,  unless  before  the  time  limited  by  this 
Convention  they  enlist  or  enroll  in  the  forces  of  their  own  country  or  return 
to  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  respectively  for  the  purpose  of  military 
service,  be  subject  to  military  service  and  entitled  to  exemption  or  discharge 
therefrom  under  the  laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  in  force  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are:  Provided  that  in  respect  to  British  Subjects  in  the 
United  States  the  ages  for  military  service  shall  be  for  the  time  being  twenty 
to  forty-four  years,  both  inclusive ; 

Provided  however  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  and 
no  British  Subject  in  the  United  States  who,  before  proceeding  to  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  respectively,  was  ordinarily  resident  in  a  place 
in  the  possessions  of  the!  United  States  or  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  re- 
spectively, where  the  law  does  not  impose  compulsory  military  service  shall, 
by  virtue  of  this  Convention,  be  liable  to  militarj-  service  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  respectively ; 

Provided  further  that  in  the  event  of  compulsory  military  service  being  ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  which  military  service  at 
present  is  not  compulsory,  British  Subjects  who,  before  proceeding  to  the 
United  States  were  ordinarily  resident  in  such  part  of  His  Majesty's  Domin- 
ions, shall  thereupon  be  included  within  the  terms  of  this  Convention. 

AnTica^E  II. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  British  Subjects  within  the  age  limits 
aforesaid  who  desire  to  enter  the  military  service  of  their  own  country  must, 
after  making  Such  application  therefor  as  may  be_  prescribed  by  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  the  country  in  which  they  are,  enl'ist  or  enroll  or  must  leave 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  as  the  case  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary service  in  their  own  country  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Convention,  if  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  at  the  said  date ;  or  if  not  so 
liable,  then  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  time  when  liability  -^ 
shall  accrue ;  or  as  to  those  holding  certificates  of  exemption  under  Article 
III  of  this  Convention,  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  any  such  certificate  becomes  inoperative  unless  sooner  renewed ;  or  as 
to  those  who  apply  for  certificates  *of  exemption  under  Article  III  and  whose 
applications  are  refused,  then  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  refusal,  unless  the  application  be  sooner  granted. 

Article  III. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  through  their  respective  Diplomatic  Representatives  issue  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  from  military  service  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  Great  Britain  and  British  Subjects  in  the  United  States  respectively,  upon 
application  or  otherwise,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  Convention,  or  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such 
citizens  or  subjects  become  liable  to  military  service  in  accordance  with 
Article  I,  provided  that  the  applications  be  made  or  the  certificates  be  granted 
prior  to  their  entry  into  the  military  service  of  either  coimtry. 

Such  certificates  may  be  special  or  general,  temporary  or  conditional,  and 
may  be  modified,  renewed,  or  revoked)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Government 
granting  them.  Persons  holding  such  certificates  shall,  so  long  as  the  certifi- 
cates are  in  force,  not  be  liable  to  military  service  in  the  country  in  which 
they  are. 

Article  IV. 

This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  British  Subjects  in  the  United  States 
(a)  who  were  born  or  naturalized  in  Canada,  and  who,  before  proceeding  to 
/he  United  States,  were  ordinarily  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Canada  or  in 
any  other  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  to  which  compulsory  military 
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service  has  been  or  may  be  hereafter  by  law  applied,  or  outside  the  British 
Dominions;  or  (b)  whoi  were  not  born  or  naturalized  in  Canada,  but  wlio, 
before  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  were  ordinarily  resident  in  Canada. 

Aeticle  V. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will,  respectively,  so  far  as  possible,  facilitate  the  return  of  British  Sub- 
jects and  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  desire  to  return  to  their  own 
country  for  military  service,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  providing  trans- 
port or  the  cost  of  transport  for  such  pesons. 

Article  VI. 

No  citizen  or  subject  of  either  country  who,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention, enters  the  military  service  of  the  other,  shall,  by  reason  of  such  serv- 
ice, be  considered,  after  this  Convention  shall  have  expired  or  after  his  dis- 
charge, to  have  lost  his  nationality  or  to  be  under  any  allegiance  to  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  or  to  the  United  States  as  the  case  may  be. 

Aeticle  VII. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  by  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  or  at  London  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  come  iiito  operation  on 
the  date  on  which  the  ratifications  are  exchanged,  and  shall  remain  in  force  until 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have 
given  notice  of  termination  to  the  other ;  whereupon  any  subject  or  citizen  of 
either  country  incorporated  into  the  military  service  of  the  other  under  this 
Convention  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible  discharged  therefrom. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
<ponventlon  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals.         j 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  the  third  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen.      \ 

Robert    Lansing,     [seal.] 
Reading.  [seal.] 

And  whereas  the  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts  and 
the  ratifications  of  the  two  governments  were  exchanged  in  the  City  of  London, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the 
end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  thirtieth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
[seal.]     Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 
By  the  President: 

Frank  L.  Polk, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Relating  to  Article  I. 

IThe  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  on  Special  Mission  to  the  Secretary  of  State.] 

British  Embassy, 
Washington,  June  3, 1918. 
Sir:  With  reference  to  the  Military  Service  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  signed  today,  I  am  instructed  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  explain  why  the  proviso  to  Article  One  does  not  limit  the  military 
service  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  to  those  of  the  ages 
specified  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prescribing  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice, as  requested  by  the  United  States  Government.    The  reason  for  the  omis- 
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sion  of  this  clause  in  the  proviso  is  a  desire  to  avoid  the  delay  that  would  be 
involved  in  modifying  the  Military  Service  Acts  1916  to  1918,  which  control  the 
operation  of  any  convention  of  this  character.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  be  good 
enough  not  to  press  this  proposal. 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  is  to  make  United  States  citizens  in  Great  Britain 
under  this  convention  liable  to  military  service  between  the  ages  of  18  and  49 
both  inclusive.  The  limitation  of  the  ages  of  United  State.s  citizens  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  military  service  to  those  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  compulsory  military  service  may,  however,  be  attained 
without  amendment  of  these  Acts  by  exercise  of  the  United  States  of  its  right 
of  exemption  under  Article  Three. 

His  Majesty's  Government  understand,  therefore,  that  the  United  States- 
Government  will  exercise  their  right  under  Article  Three  to  exempt  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  Great  Britain  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain,  outside  the  ages  specified  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribing compulsory  military  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  highest  consideration.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Reading. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

[The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  on  Special  Mission.} 

Depabtment  op  State, 

Washington,  June  3,  1918. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency's note  of  this  date  in  regard  to  the  Military  Service  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  signed  today.  In  which  you  state 
that  you  are  instructed  to  explain  why  the  proviso  to  Article  One  does  not 
limit  the  military  service  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  to 
those  of  the  ages  specifled  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prescribing  com- 
pulsory military  service  as  requested  by  the  United  States  Government.  In 
explanation  Your  Excellency  states  as  follows : 

"The  reason  for  the  omission  of  this  clause  in  the  proviso  is  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  delay  which  would  be  involved  in  modifying  the  Military  Service 
Acts  1916  to  1918,  which  control  the  operation  of  any  convention  of  tliis  char- 
acter.    I  beg  you  therefore  to  be  good  enough  not  to  press  this  proposal. 

"  The  effect  of  these  Acts  is  to  make  United  States  citizens  in  Great  Britain 
imder  this  convention  liable  to  military  service  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
49  years,  both  inclusive.  The  limitation  of  the  ages  of  United  States  citizens 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  military  service  to  those  prescribed  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  compulsory  military  service,  may, 
however,  be  attained  without  amendment  of  these  Acts  by  the  exercise  by 
the  United  States  of  its  right  of  exemption  under  Article  Three." 

Y'our  Excellency  adds  that 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  understand,  therefore  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  exercise  its  right  under  Article  Three  to  exempt  from 
compul.sory  military  service  in  Great  Britain  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  Great  Britain,  outside  the  ages  specified  In  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
prescribing  compulsory  military  service." 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  your  Excellency  that  the  Govfernment 
of  the  United  States  is  pleased  to  accept  this  explanation  of  said  Article  One 
and  in  lieu  of  a  clause  in  this  Article  limiting  the  military  service  of  citizens 
of^  the  United  States  in  Great  Brtain  to  those  of  the  ages  specified  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  prescribing  compulsory  military  service  to  exercise  its 
right  under  Article  Three  to  exempt  from  compulsory  military  service  in  Great 
Britain  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  Great  Britain  outside  of  the  ages 
specified  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prescribing  compulsory  military 
service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration. 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

RoBEET  Lansing. 

His  Excellency  The  Earl  of  Reading, 

Amhassador  of  Great  Britain  on  Special  Mission. 
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Appendix  3. 

(Treaty  Series,  No.  634,  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  relat- 
V?^-***?.  ^"5  service  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Canada  and  of  Canadians  in  the 
T  ""  „.?*^*i?f  •„  Signed  at  Washington,  June  3,  1918  ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate, 
June  _24,  1918 ;  ratified  by  the  President,  June  28,  1918;  ratified  by  Great  Britain, 
19ll  1  '  ™*''''=''t'<"'^  exchanged  at  London,  July  30,.  1918 ;  proclaimed,  July  30, 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.— A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  military 
service  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Canada  and  Canadians  in  the  United 
States,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Wasli- 
ington-on  the  third  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  the 
original  of  which  Convention  is  word  for  word  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions Beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India  being  convinced  that  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  the  present  war  it  Is  desirable  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  Canada  and  Canadian  British  subjects  In  the  United  States  shall  either  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  to  perform  military  service  In  its  army  or  shall  serve 
in  the  army  of  the  country  in  which  they  remain,  have  resolved  to  enter  Into  a 
Convention  to  that  end  and  have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  The  Earl  of  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
High  Commissioner  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  on 
Special   Mission   to    the   United    States, 

who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers 
found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
Articles : 

Article  I. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Canada  (hereinafter  called  Ameri- 
cans) and  all  male  British  subjects  In  the  United  States  (a)  who  were  born  or 
naturalized  in  Canada,  and  who,  before  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  were 
ordinarily  resident  In  Great  Britain  or  Canada  or  In  any  other  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  to  which  compulsory  military  service  has  been  or  may  be 
hereafter  by  law  applied,  or  outside  the  British  Dominions;  or  (B)  who  were 
not  born  or  naturalized  in  Canada,  but  who,,  before  proceeding  to  the  United 
States,  were  ordinarily  resident  in  Canada  (hereinafter  called  Canadians) 
shall,  unless  before  the  time  limited  by  this  Convention  they  enlist  or  enroll 
in  the  forces  of  their  own  country  or  return  to  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  military  service,  be  subject  to  military  service 
and  entitled  to  exemption  or  discharge  therefrom  under  the  laws  a^d  regula- 
tions, from  time  to  time  in  force,  of  the  country  in  which  they  are:  Provided, 
that  In  respect  to  Americans  in  Canada,  the  ages  for  military  service  shall  be 
the  ages  specified  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prescribing  compulsoiy 
military  service,  and  in  respect  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  the  ages 
for  military  service  shall  be  for  the  time  being  twenty  to  forty-four  years,  both 
Inclusive. 

Article  II. 

Americans  and  Canadians  within  the  age  limits  aforesaid  who  desire  to  enter 
the  military  service  of  their  own  country  must  enlist  or  enroll,  or  must  leave 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  military 
service'  ih  their  own  country  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Convention,  if  liable  to  military  service 
in  the  country  In  which  they  are  at  the  said  date;  or,  if  not  so  liable,  then  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  time  when  liability  shall  accrue; 
or,  as  to  those  holding  certificates  of  exemption  under  Article  III  of  this  Con- 
vention, before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  after  the  date  on  which  any  such 
certificate  becomes  inoperative  unless  sooner  renewed;  or  as  to  those  who 
apply  for  certificates  of  exemption  under  Article  III,  and  whose  applications 
are  refused,  then  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  surb 
refusal,  unless  the  application  be  sooner  granted. 
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Abticle  III. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Consul  General  at  Ottawa, 
and  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  through  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington  may  issue  certificates  of  exemption  from  militaryserviee  to  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  respectively,  upon  application  or  otherv^ise,  .within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Convention  or  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such  citizens  or  subjects  become  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  provided  that  the  applications  be 
made  or  the  certificates  be  granted  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  military  service 
of  either  country.  Such  certificates  may  be  special  or  general,  temporary  or 
conditional  and  may  be  modified,  renewed,  or  revoked  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  granting  them.  Persons  holding  such  certificates  shall,  so  long  as 
the  certificates  are  in  force,  not  be  liable  to  military  service  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are. 

AETICliE  IV. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Canada  will, 
respectively,  so  far  as  possible  facilitate  the  return  of  Canadians  and  Americans 
who  may  desire  to  return  to  their  own  country  for  military  service,  but  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  providing  transport  or  the  cost  of  transport  for  such 
persons. 

Abticle  V. 

No  citizen  or  subject  of  either  country  who,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention, enters  the  military  service  of  the  other  shall,  by  reason  of  such  service 
be  considered,  after  this  Convention  shall  have  expired  or  after  his  discharge, 
to  have  lost  his  nationality  or  to  be  under  any  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
or  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  as  the  case  may  be. 

Article  VI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington  or  at  London  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  come  into 
operation  on  the  date  on  which  the  ratificatior\s  are  exchanged  and  shall  re- 
jnain  in  force  until  the  expiration  Of  sixty  days  after  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  termination  to  the  other;  whereupon  any 
citizen  or  subject  of  either  country  incorporated  into  the  military  service  of 
tlie  other  under  this  Convention  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible  discharged  there- 
from. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
Convention  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  irf'  duplicate  at  Washington  the  third  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen. 

EoBEET    Lansing,   [seal.] 
Reading.  [seal.] 

And  whereas  the  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts  and 
the  ratifications  of  the  two  governments  were  exchanged  in  the  City  of  London, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameriac,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public, 
to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed 
and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  thirtieth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  Inde- 
[seai,.]  pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third. 

WOODBOW    Wn.SON. 

By  the  President : 

Fkank   L.    Polk, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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Appendix  4. 

[Treaty  Series,  No.  636,  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France,  providing  for 
reciprocal  military  service.  Signed  at  Washington,  Sept,  3,  1918;  ratification  advised 
by  the  Senate,  Sept.  19,  191& ;  ratified  by  the  President,  Sept.  26,  1918 ;  ratified  by 
France,  Oct.  15,  1918  r  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington,  Nov.  8,  1918 :  proclaimed. 
Nov.  11,  1918.] 

By  the  President  op  the  United  States  of  America — A  Proclamation^ 

Whereas  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  French 
Pvepubllc  providing  for  the  reciprocal  military  service  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  France  and  citizens  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  United  States,  was 
concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington,  on 
the  third  day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  the 
original  of  which  Convention,  being  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  is 
word  for  word  as  follows: 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  being  convinced  that 
for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  pres- 
ent war  it  is  desii-able  that  American 
citizens  in  France  and  citizens  of 
France  in  the  United  States  shall 
either  return  to  their  own  country  to 
perform  military  service  in  its  army  or 
shall  serve  in  the  army  of  the  country 
in  which  they  remain,  have  resolved 
to  enter  into  a  Convention  to  that  end 
and  have  accordingly  appointed  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Rob- 
ert Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  J.  J.  Jusserand, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States,  who, 
after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers 
found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing Articles : 

Article  I. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  In  France  and  all  male  citizens 
of  France  in  the  United  States  shall, 
unless  before  the  time  limited  by  this 
Convention  they  enlist  or  enroll  in 
the  forces  of  their  own  country  or 
return  to  the  United  States  or  France, 
respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary service,  be  subject  to  military 
service  and  entitled  to  exemption  or 
discharge  therefrom  under  the  laws 
and  regulations  from  time  to  time  In 
force,  of  the  country  In  which  they 
are :  Provided,  that  In  respect  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  In  France, 
the  ages  for  military  service  shall  be 
the  ages  specified  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  prescribing  compulsory 
military  service,  and  In  respect  to  citi- 
zens of  France  in  the  United  States 
the  ages  for  military  service  shall  be 
for  the  time  being  twenty  to  forty-four 
years,  both  inclusive. 


Le  President  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amgrl- 
que  et  le  President  de  la  Rgpublique 
Fran^aise,  ayant  reconnu  que  pour  as- 
surer la  poursuite  de  la  prfisente 
guerre  dans  les  meilleures  conditions 
possibles  U  est  dgsirable  que  les  ci- 
toyens  amfiricains  en  France,  et  les 
citoyens  frangais  aux  Etats-Unis  re- 
tournent  dans  leur  pays  pour  y  ac- 
complir  leur  service  jnilltaire  dans 
Tarm^e  nationale  ou  servent  dans 
I'armge  du  pays  oil  Us  resident,  ont 
d^cldg  de  conclure  une  convention  k 
cette  fin  et  ont  en  consequence  nommfi 
plgnlpotentlalres,  le  President  des 
Etats-Unis  d'Amgrique,  Robert  Lans- 
ing, Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Etats-Unis 
et  le  President  de  la  RSpubllque  frari- 
gaise,  .1.  J.  Jusserand,  Ambassadeur  de 
la  Republlque  frangais  aux  Etats-Unis, 
qui  apres  s'etre  communiques  leurs 
plelns  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  due  forme, 
se  sont  mis  d'accord  et  ont  conclu  les 
articles  suivants; 

Article  l^^ 

Tous  les  citoyens  amSricains  en 
France  et  tous  les  citoyens  frangais 
aux  Etats-Unis,  a,  moins  qu'ils  ne  se 
sclent,  avant  le  temps  fix6  par  la 
prSsente  convention,  engages  ou  en- 
rSies  dans  les  forces  de  leur  pays 
d'orlglne  ou  soient  retourn6s  respec- 
tivement  aux  Etats-Unis  ou  en  France 
pour  y  faire  leur  service  mllltaire, 
secont  soumis  aux  obligations  du  serv- 
ice militalre  et  auront  droit  d'en  etre 
exemptSs  ou  llberSs,  conform6ment 
aux  lols  et  reglements  eventuellement 
en  vigueur  dans  le  pays  ofl  Us  resident. 
II  est  convenu  toutefois  que  pour  ce 
qui  concerne  les  citoyens  amerlcains 
en  France,  les  limites  d'age  relatl- 
vement  au  service  mllltaire  seront 
celles  specifiees  par  les  lols  des  Etats- 
Unis  prescrlvant  le  service  militaire 
obllgatoire,  et  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les 
citoyens  frangais  aux  Etats-Unis  les 
limites  d'age  relativement  au  service 
militalre  seront  quant  a  present  de  20 
a  44  ans,  incluslvement. 
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Article  II. 

Citizens  erf  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of  Prance  within  the  age  lim- 
its aforesaid  who  desire  to  enter  the 
military  service  of  their  own  country 
must  enlist  or  enroll  or  must  leave 
Prance  or  the  United  States  as  the 
case  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary service  in  their  own  country  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  Convention,  if  liable  to 
military  service  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are  at  said  date ;  or  if  not 
so  liable,  then  before  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  the  time  when 
liability  shall  accrue ;  or  as  to  those 
holding  certificates  of  exemption  under 
Article  III  of  this  Convention,  before 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  any  such  certificate  be- 
comes inoperative  unless  sooner  re- 
newed ;  or  as  to  those  who  apply  for 
certificates  of  exemption  under  Article 
III,  and  whose  applications  are  refused, 
then  before  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  refusal, 
unless  the  application  be  sooner 
granted. 


Article  III. 


Article  2- 

Les  citoyens  amgricains  et  les  ci- 
toyens  frangals  se  trouvant  dans  les 
linjites  d'age  indiqu6es  ci-dessus  qui 
desirent  efifectuer  leur  service  mili- 
taire  dans  leur  propre  pays  dolvent 
soit  s'engager  6u  enrdler,  soit  quitter 
la  Prance  ou  les  Etats-Unis,  suivant  le 
cas,  pour  gagner  leur  pays  d'origine  et 
y  accomplir  leur  service  militaire, 
dans  un  d61ai  de  60  jours  apr&s  la  date 
de  rgchange  des  ratifications  de  la  pr6- 
sente  convention,  s'ils  rempllssent  les 
conditions  pour  le  service  militaire 
dans  le  pays  ou  ils  se  trouvent  k 
cette  date.  S'ils  ne  les  rempllssent  pas 
le  dglai  sera  de  30  jours  apr6s  le 
moment  oil  ils  viendraient  k  les  rem- 
pllr.  Pour  ceus  qui  seront  possesseurs 
des  certificats  d'exemption  p^:6vus  par 
I'article  3  de  la  prSsente  Convention  le 
dglai  sera  de  30  jours  aprfis  la  date  a 
laquelle  de  tels  certificats  deviendront 
inopSrants  a  moins  qu'lls  n'aient  6t6 
prfalablement  renouvelSs.  Pour  ceux 
qui  sollicitent  des  certificats  d'exemp- 
tion, conformgment  &  I'article  3  et 
dont  les  demandes  sont  rejetSes,  le 
dglai  sera  de  30  jours  aprgs  la  date 
de"  ce  refus,  k  moins  que  la  demande 
n'ait  6t§  entre  temps  acceuillie. 

Article   3- 


The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  may,  through  their 
respective  diplomatic  representatives, 
issue  certificates  of  exemption  from 
military  service  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  France  and  citizens  of 
France  in  the  United  States  respec- 
tively, upon  application  or  otlierwise, 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
Convention  or  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  when  such  citizens  become 
liable  to  military  service  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  I:  Vrovlrlcd.  That 
the  applications  be  maile  or  the  cer- 
tificates be  granted  prior  to  their  entry 
into  the  military  service  of  either 
country.  Sucli  certificates  may  be 
special  or  general,  temporary  or  con- 
ditional, iind  may  be  modified,  re- 
newed, or  revolted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  goverimient  granting  them.  Per- 
sons holding  such  certificates  shall  so 
long  as  the  certificates  are  in  force, 
not  be  liable  to  military  service  in  the 
country  in  which  they  are. 


Le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  et 
le  Gouvernement  de  la  RSpublique 
frangaise,  peuvent,  par  I'entremise  de 
leurs  reprgsentants  diplomatiques  re- 
spectifs  (lelivrer  des  certificats  exemp- 
tant  respectivement  du  service  mili- 
taire les  citoyens  am6ricains  en 
Fi'ance  et  les  citoyens  frangais  aux 
Etats-Unis,  sur  leur  demande  ou  au- 
trement.  dans  un  delai  de  60  joui's  a 
partir  de  la  date  ft  alquelle  la  prS- 
sente  Convention  aura  6t6  ratifi6e,  ou 
de  30  jours  ft  partir  de  la  date  a  la- 
quelle ces  citoyens  deviendraient  sou- 
mis  ft  I'obligation  du  service  militaire, 
suivant  les  dispositions  de  I'article 
1^'',  pourvu  que  sos  demandes  aient  6t6 
faites  ou  ces  certificats  accord^s, 
avant  leur  entrpe  au  service  militaire 
de  I'un  deux  pays.  Ces  certificats  peu- 
vent etre  speciaux  ou  ireneraux,  tem- 
p(u-aires  ou  conditionnels,  et  peuvent 
etre  modifies,  renouvel^s  on  annulSs 
a.  la  discretion  du  Gouvernement  qui 
les  deiivre.  I-es  dgteuteurs  de  tels 
certificats,  aussl  longtemps  que,  ces 
certificats  seront  valables,  ne  seront 
pas  tenus  au  service  militaire  dans 
le  pays  oil  ils  se  trouvent. 
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Abticle  IV. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the 
ITrench  Republic  will,  respectively,  so 
far  as  possible  facilitate  the  return  of 
citizens  of  France  and  of  tfie  United 
States  vifho  may  desire  to  return  to 
their  own  country  for  military  service, 
but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding transport  or  the  cost  of  trans- 
port for  such  persons. 

Article  V. 

No  citizen  of  either  country  who,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
enters  the  military  service  of  the  other 
shall,  by  reason  of  such  service,  be 
considered,  after  this  Convention  shall 
have  expired  or  after  his  discharge,  to 
have  lost  his  nationality  or  to  be  under 
any  allegiance  to  the  United  States  or 
to  France,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Abticle   VI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consenf  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  And  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton or  at  Paris  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  shall  come  into  operation  on  the 
date  on  which  the  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed and  shall  remain  In  force  un- 
til the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
have  given  notice  of  termination  to 
the  other.  Whereupon  any  citizen  of 
either  country  incorporated  into  the 
military  service  of  the  other  under  this 
Convention  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible 
discharged  therefrom. 

In  Witnpjss  Whekeok,  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Convention  and  have  afllxed  there- 
to their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington, 
the  3rd  day  of  September  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ei.s'hteen. 


Abticle  4- 

Le  Gouvernement  des  IStats-Unis  et 
le  Gouvernement  frangals  faciliteront 
respectivement,  autant  que  possible,  le 
retour  des  citoyens  frangais  et  des  cito- 
yens  americains  qui  d^sireralent  ren- 
trer  dans  leur  payKS  pour  y  accomplir 
leur  service  mllitaire,  mais  n'auroiit 
pas  a  fournir  aucun  moyen  ou  frais 
de  transport. 


Akticle   5- 

Aucun  citoyen  de  I'un  des  deux  pays, 
qui,  suivant  les  dispositions  de  la  pr6- 
cedente  Convention,  entrera  au  serv- 
ice milltalre  de  I'autre,  ne  pourra  de 
ce  chef  6tre  considferg,  aprgs  I'expira- 
tion  de  ladite  Convention,  ou  aprSs 
qu'll  aura  6t6  Iib6r6  du  service,  comme 
ayant  perdu  sa  nationalitfi  ou  comme 
etant  k  aucun  4gard  sous  I'allSgeance 
des  Etats-Unis  ou  de  la  France,  sui- 
vant le  cas. 

Article  6- 

La  prgsente  Convention  sera  ratl- 
flee  par  le  President  des  Etats-Unis 
d'Am^rique  apr&s  avoir  pris  I'avis  et 
obtenii  le  consentement  du  S5nat  des 
Etats-Unis,  et  par  le  President  de  la 
Rgpublique  frangalse,  et  les  ratifica- 
tions seront  echang6es  a  Washington 
ou  a.  Paris  aussItSt  que  faire  se  pourra. 
Elle  produira  ses  efCets  a  la  date  k 
laquelle  les  ratifications  seront  echan- 
gees  et  restera  en  vigueur  jusqu'a  I'ex- 
piration  d'un  d^lai  de  60  jours  aprfis 
que  I'une  ou  Tautre  des  parties  con- 
tractantes  aura  notifie  k  I'autre  son  in- 
tention d'y  mettre  fin.  Apr5s  quoi 
tous  les  citoyens  de  chaque  pays  in- 
corpore  dans  les  forces  milltaires  de 
I'autre,  d'apres  les  dispositions  de  la 
pi'gsente  Convention,  seront  assitot 
que  possible  libera. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  ijlfinlpotentiaires 
respgctlfs  ont  signe  la  prSsente  Con- 
vention et  y  ont  appose  leurs  sceaux. 

Fait  en  double  exemplaire  k  Wash- 
ington le  3  Septembre  de  I'annge  Mil 
nenf  cent  dix-huit. 


Robert    Lansing, 
jusserand. 


I  SEAL.] 

[seal.] 


And  whereas  the  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parfs,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  two  governments  were  e:|£:changed  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighteen ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public, 
to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed 
and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  heretinto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 

the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  eleventh  day  of  November  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,   and  of.  the 

[SEAT.]    Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

forty  third. 

WooDEOw  Wilson. 
By  the  President : 

RoBBKT  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Appendix  5. 

[Treaty  Series,  No.  637,  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  providing  for 
recipi-ocal  military  service.  Signed  at  Wasliington,  Aug.  24,  1918 ;  ratification  advised 
by  the  Senate,  Oct.  24,  1918 ;  ratified  by  the  President,  Nov.  2,  1918 ;  ratified  by  Italy, 
Oct.  28,  1918 ;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington  and  Eome,  Nov.  12,  1918 ;  pro- 
«laimea,  Nov.  18,  1918.] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. — A  Proclamation. 

Whereas,  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  providing  for  the  reciprocal  military  service  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Italy  and  Italian  subjects  in  the  United  States,  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  original 
of  which  convention,  being  in  the  English  and  Italian  languages,  is  word  for 
word  as  follows : 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy  being  convinced  that  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  the  present  war 
it  is  desirable  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Italy  and  Italian 
citizens  in  the  United  States  shall 
either  return  to  their  own  country  to 
perform  military  service  in  its  army 
or  shall  serve  in  the  army  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  remain,  have  re- 
solved to  enter  into  a  Convention  to 
that  end,  and  have  accordingly  ap- 
pointed as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  Count 
Vincenzo  Macchi  di  Cellere,  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotien- 
tiary  to  the  United  States, 

who,  after  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing Articles : 

Article  I. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Italy  and  all  male  citizens 
of  Italy  in  the  United  States  shall, 
unless  before  the  time  limited  by  this 
Convention  they  enlist  or  enroll  in  the 
forces  of  their  own  country  or  return 
to  the  United  States  or  Italy,  respec- 
tively, for  the  purpose  of  military 
service,  be  subject  to  military  service 


II  Presidente  degli  Stati  Unitl 
d'America  e  Sua  Maesta,  il  Re  d'ltalia 
essendo  convinti  che  per  la  migliore 
prosecuzione  della  guerra  presente  & 
desiderabile  che  i  cittadini  degli  Stati 
Iluiti  in  Italia  ed  i  cittadini  italiani 
negli  Stati  Uniti  tornlqo  uei  loro 
rispettivi  paesi  per  adempiervi  gli 
obbllghi  del  servizio  militare  nel 
proprio  esercito  ovvero  servano  nell'- 
esercito  del  paese  nel  quale  riman- 
gono,  hanno  deciso  di  eonchiudere  a 
questo  fine  un  accordo  ed  hanno  di 
conseguenza  nominate  a  loro  pleni- 
potenziari, 

II  Presidente  degli "  Stati  Uniti 
d'America,  Robert  Lansing,  Segretario 
di  Stato  degli  Stati  Uniti,  e 

Sua  Maesta  il  Re  d'ltalia,  Vincenzo 
Macchi  del  Conti  di  Cellere,  Ambascia- 
tore  Straordinario  e  Plenipotenziarlo 
agli  Stati  Uniti,  - 

i  quali  dopo  essersi  scambiate  le 
rispettive  credenziali  e  averle  trovate 
in  debita  forma,  hanno  convenuto  e 
concluso  i  seguenti  articoli: 


Aeticolo  I. 

Tutti  i  cittadini  degli  Stati  Uniti  di 
sesso  maschile  in  Italia  e  tutti  i 
cittadini  Italiani  di  sesso  maschile 
negli  Stati  Uniti  saranno  tenuti  al 
servizio  militare  e  avranno  diritto  ad 
esonero  o  a  congedo  in  conformity 
delle  leggi  e  del  regolamenti  vigenti 
nel  paese  nel  quale  dimorano,  salvo 
che,  nel  termine  stabilito  dal  presente 
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and  entitled  to  exemption  or  discharge 
therefrom  under'  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations from  time  to  time  in  force  of 
the  country  In  which  they  are:  Pro- 
vided, that  in  respect  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  Italy  the  ages 
for  military  service  shall  be  the  ages 
specified  in  the  laws  of  'the  United 
States  prescribing  compulsory  military 
service,  and  in  respect  to  Italian  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  the  ages  for 
military  service  shall  be  for  the  time 
being  twenty  to  forty-four  years,  both 
inclusive. 

Aeticle  II. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Italian  citizens'  within  the  age  limits 
aforesaid,  who  desire  to  enter  the 
military  service  of  their  own  country, 
must  enlist  or  enroll  or  must  leave 
Italy  or  the  United  States,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  military 
service  In  their  own  country,  before 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  this  Convention,  if  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  in  the  country  in  which 
they  are  at  said .  date ;  or  if  not  so 
liable,  then,  before'  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  time  when  lia- 
bility shall  accrue;  or,  as  to  those 
holding  certificates  of  exemption  un- 
der Article  III  of  this  Convention,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  any  such  cer- 
tificate becomes  inoperative  unless 
sooner  renewed ;  or,  as  to  those  who 
apply  for  certificates  of  exemption 
under  Article  III,  and  whose  applica- 
tions are  refused,  then  before  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  such  refusal,  unless  the  application 
be  sooner  granted. 

Article  III. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Italy  may, 
through  their  respective  diplomatic  re- 
presentatives or  by  other  authorities 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  re- 
spective Governments,  issue  certificates 
'  of  exemption  from  military  service  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Italy 
and  Italian  citizens  In  the  United 
States,  repectively,  upon  application 
or  otherwise,  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  Convention  or  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such 
citizens  become  liable  to  military  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  Article  I,  pro- 
vided that  the  applications  be  made  or 
the  certificates  be  granted  prior  to 
their  entry  Into  the  military  service  of 
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accordo,  si  arruolino  nelle  forze 
armate  del  proprio  paese  o  ritornino 
rispettivamente  negli  Stati  UnitI  od 
in  Italia  per  prestare  servlzlo  mllltare. 
Per  i  cittadini  degll  StatI  Unit!  In 
Italia,  I  limiti  di  etft.  per  il  servlzio 
militare  saranno  quelli  stabiliti  dalle 
leggl  degll  Stati  Uniti  per  il  servlzio 
militare  obbligatorlo,  e  per  i  cittadini 
itallani  negli  Stati  UnitI  i  limiti  di 
eta.  per  11  servlzio  militare  sono 
attualmente  dai  20  ai  44  annl  com- 
presi. 


Aeticolo  II. 

I  cittadini  degll  Stati  Uniti  ed  i 
cittadini  italiani  compresi  nei  limiti 
di  eta  predetti  I  quali  desiderino  di 
prestare  servlzio  militare  nel  prol^rio 
paese  dovranno  arruolarsi  o  lascla're, 
secondo  il  caso,  I'ltalla  o  gli  Stati 
Unltl,  per  prestare  servlzio  nel  proprio 
paese :  entro  .sessanta  giorni  dalla  data 
dello  scambio  delle  ratifiche  del  pre- 
sente  accordo,  se  tenuti  al  servlzio 
militare  nel  paese  in  cul  si  trovano  a 
quella  data;  ■  oppure  entrb  trenta 
giorni  dalla  data  in  cui  detti  cittadini 
diventirio  soggetti  al  servlzio'  hiili tare 
qualora  non  lo  fossero  ancora ;  otipure 
entro  trenta  giorni  dalla  scEedeiiza 
del  certificato  di  esenzione  dl  cui  all' 
artlcolo  III  di  questo  accordo,  salvo 
il  previo  rinnovo  del  certificato 
stesso;  ovvero  entro  trenta  giorni 
dalla  data  del  rifiuto  della  richlesta 
del  certificato  di  esenzione  dl  cui  all' 
artlcolo  III,  salvo  che  nel  frattempo 
la  richlesta  stessa  fosse  stata  accolta. 


Aeticolo  III. 

II  Governo  degll  Stati  UnitI  ed  il 
Governo  di  Sua  Maesta  II  Re  d'ltalia 
possono,  per  mezzo  del  rispettivl  rap- 
presentanti  diplomatic!  o  delle  altre 
autorlta  a  ciO  delegate  dai  rispettivl 
governl,  rllaselare  certlflcati  di  eson- 
ero  dai  servlzio  militare  rispettlva-- 
mente  a  cittadini  degll  Stati  Unltl  in 
Italia  ed  a  cittadini  italiani  negli  Stati 
Uniti,  a  loro  domanda  o  altrimenti, 
entro  sessanta  giorni  dalla  data  dello 
scambio  delle  ratifiche  del  presente 
accordo  o  entro  trenta  giorni  dalla 
data  in  cul  I  cittadini  divengano  soget- 
ti  al  servizio  militare  In  conformita 
dell'articolo  I,  a  condizione  che  la 
domanda  sia  fatta  o  11  certificato  con- 
cesso  prima  della  loro  entrata  nel 
servlzio  militare  dell'  uno  o  dell'  altro 
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either  country.  Such  certificates  may 
be  special  or  general,  temporary  or 
conditional  and  may  be  modified,  re- 
newed, or  revoked,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  granting  them. 
Persons  holi}ing  such  certificates  shall, 
so  long  as  the  cei-tificates  are  in  force, 
not  be  liable  to  military  service  in  the 
country  in  which  they  are. 


paese.  Tali  certificati  possono  essere 
speciali  o  generali,  temporanei  o  con- 
dizionall,  e  potranno  venir  modiflcatl, 
rinnovati  o  revocati  a  discrezione  del 
governo  che  li  concede.  I  titolari  di 
quest!  certificati  non  saranno  soggetti 
al  servlzio  militare  nel  paese  nel  quale 
flimorano  finch^  il  certiflcato  abbia 
vigore. 


Article  Iv. 


Aeticolo  IV. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Italian  Government  will,  re- 
spectively, so  far  as  possible,  facilitate 
the  return  of  citizens  of  Italy  and  of 
the  United  States  who  may  desire  to 
return  to  their  own  country  for  mili- 
tary service,  but  shall  not  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  transport  or  the 
cost  of  transport  for  such  persons. 


Abticle  V. 


II  Governo  degli  Stati  Uniti  ed  il 
Gbverno  di  Sua  Maesta  il  Re  d'ltalia 
faciliteranno  rispettivamente,  per 
quanto  6  possibile,  il  ritorno  dei  cit- 
tadini  italiani  e  dei  cittadini  degli 
Stati  Uniti  che  desiderino  tornare  al 
proprio  paese  per  prestare  servizio 
militai'e,  ma  non  saranno  tenuti  a  prov- 
vedere  al  transporto  od  alle  spese  di 
viaggiD  di  tali  persone. 

AUTICOLO  V. 


No  citizen  of  either  country  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion, enters  the  military  service  of  the 
other  shall,  by  reason  of  such  service, 
be  considered,  after  this  Convention 
I  shall  have  -expired  or  after  his  dis- 
charge, to  have  lost  his  nationality 
or  to  be  under  any  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  or  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Article  VI. 

This  agreement  while  in  force,  holds 
In  abeyance  any  provisions  inconsist- 
ent therewith,  in  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1871,  or  in  any  other  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

Aeticle  VII. 


I  cittadini  di  uno  dei  due  paesi  che 
a  norma  della  presente  convenzione 
prestino  servizio  militare  nell'altro 
paese,  non  si  troveranno,  in  conse- 
guenza  di  tale  servizio  dopo  la  scaden- 
za  di  questo  accordo  o  dopo  il  loro  con- 
gedo,  ad  aver  perduto  la  loro  nazion- 
alita  nS  ad  aver  contratto  alcun  ob- 
bligo  di  fedelta  rispettivemente  verso 
gli  Stati  Uniti  o  verso  Sua  Mae.sta  il 
Re  d'ltalia. 

Akticolo  VI. 

Questo  accordo  sospende,  per  il  tem- 
po della  sua  durata,  ognl  disposizione 
contrarla  del  trattato  del  26  Febbraio 
1871  o  di  ogni  altro  trattato  vlgente 
fra  gll  Stati  Uniti  e  I'ltalia. 

Abticolo  VII. 


The  present  Convention  shall  be  rat- 
ified by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 'of 
the  United  States  and  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton or  at  Rome  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  shall  come  into  operation  on  the 
date  on  which  the  ratifications  are 
exchanged  and  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  af- 
ter either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  of  termination 
to  the  other ;  whereupon  any  citizen  of 
either  country  incorporated  into  the 
military  service  of  the  other  under 
this  Convention,  shall  be,  as  soon  as 
possible,  discharged  therefi-om. 


II  presente  accordo  sara  ratificato 
dal  Presidente  degli  Stati  Uniti  d' Am- 
erica col  parere  e  consenso  del  Seuato 
degli  Stati  Uniti  e  da  Sua  Maestft  11 
Re  d'ltalia,  e  le  ratlfiche  saranno 
scamblate  a  Washington  o  a  Roma  al 
pill  presto  possibile.  II  presente  ac- 
cordo avrfl.  efEetto  dalla  data  dello 
scambio  delle  ratlfiche  e  rimarra  in 
vigore  fino  a  sessanta  giorni  dopo  che 
una  delle  parti  contraeuti  ubbia  noti- 
ficato  all'altra  la  fine  di  esso;  allora 
ogni  cittadino  dell'  uno  o  dell'altro 
paese,  arruolato  a  norma  del  presente 
accordo  in  servizio  militare  dell'altro, 
sarft  congedato  al  pifi  presto  possibile. 
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in  witness  whereof,  the  respective  In  fede  di  che,  i  rlspettivi  plenlpd- 
Plenlpotentlarles  have  signed  the  pres-  tehziarl  hanno  firmato  la  preSerite  cofl- 
ent  Convention  and  have  affixed  there-  venzione  e  vi  hanno  apposto  1  loro 
to  their  seals.  slgilli. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Wahington  the  Fatto  a  Washington  in  doppio  esem- 
Uventy-foilrth  day  of  August  in  the  plare  11  giorno  venti  quattro  del  inese 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  di  Agosto  dell'anno  del  Signore  mllle 
hundred  and  eighteen.  novecento  diciotto. 

[seal.]     Robert  Lansing, 
[seal.]     Macchi  di  Cellere. 

And  whereas,  the  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Washington  and  Rome,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the 
end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  Stiates  dnd  the  citizefiS  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  taused  the  seal  of 

the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done    in    the    District   of   Columbia    this    eighteenth    day    of    November 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen, 

rsEAi..]      and  of  the  Independence  of  the  tjhlted  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  forty-third. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

By  the  President: 

RoREET  Lansing, 

Seeretary  of  State. 


Appendix  6. 

[Ti-eaty  Series,  No.  638,  coDTentlon  between  the  United  States  and  Greece,  providing  for 
reciprocal  military  service.  Signed  at  Washington,  Aug.  30  (17),  1918:  ratification 
advised  by  the  Senate,  Sept.  19,  1918 ;  ratified  by  the  President,  Oct.  21,  1918^  ratified 
by  Greece,  Oct.  28,:  1918;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington  and  Athens,  Nov.  12, 
1918 ;  proclaimed,  Nov.  18,  1918.] 

By  the  President  or  the  United  States  of  America. — A  PKOCtAMATiON. 

Whereas,  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  Greece  providing  for  the  reciprocal  military  service  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Greece  and  citizens  of  Greece  in  the  United  States,  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  original 
of  which  Convfflition,  being  in  the  English  and  Greek  languages,  is  word  for 
word  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  being  convinced  that  for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  present 
war  it  is  desirable  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Greece  and  citizens  of 
Greece  in  the  United  States  shall  either  return  to  their  own  country  to  perform 
military  service  in  its  Army  or  shall  serve  in  the  Army  of  the  Country  in  which 
they  remain,  have  resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  to  that  end,  and  have 
accordingly  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States ;  and 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Mr.  George  Roussos,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece  to  the  United  States. 

who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
articles : 

Article  I. 

All  male  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  in  Greece  and  all  male  citizens  of 
Greece  in  the  United  States,  shall,  unless  before  the  time  limited  by  this  con- 
vention they  enlist  or  enroll  in  the  forces  of  their  own  country  or  return  to  the 
United  States  or  Greece,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  military  service,  be 
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subject  to  inilitaiy  service  and  entitled  to  exemption  or  discliarge  therefrom' 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  in  force  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are :  Provided,  That  in  respect  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ii\ 
Greece  the  ages  for  military  service  shall  be  the  ages  specified  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  prescribing  compulsory  military  service,  and  In  respect  to 
citizens  of  Greece  in  the  United  States  the  ages  for  military  service  shall  be 
for  the  time  being  twenty  to  forty-four  years,  both  inclusive. 

Abticle  II. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  Greece  within  the  age  limits 
aforesaid  who  desire  to  enter  the  military  service  of  their  own  country  must 
enlist  or  enroll  or  must  leave  Greece  or  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  purpose  of  military  service  in  their  own  country  before  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this- convention, 
if  liable  to  military  service  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  at  the  said  dp.to; 
or  if  not  so  liable,  then  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  time 
when  liability  shall  accrue ;  or  as  to  those  holding  certificates  of  exemption 
under  Article  III  of  this  convention,  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  any  such  certificate  becomes  Inoperative  unless  sooner 
renewed ;  or  as  to  those  who  apply  for  certificates  of  exemption  under  Article 
III  and  whose  applications  are  refused,  then  before  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  refusal,  unless  the  application  be  sooner  granted. 

Abticle  III. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Greece  may 
through  their  respective  diplomatic  representatives  issue  certificates  of  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Greece  and 
citizens  of  Greece  in  the  United  States,  respectively,  upon  application  or  other- 
wise, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  pf  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
convention,  or  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such  citizens  become 
liable  to  military  service  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  provided  that  the  appli- 
cations be  made  or  the  certificates  be  granted  prior  to  their  entry  into  the 
Jullitary  service  of  either  country. 

Such  certificates  may  be  special  or  general,  temporary  or  conditional,  and 
may  be  modified,  renewed,  or  revoked  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governmont 
granting  them.  Persons  holding  such  certificates  shall,  so  long  as  the  certifi- 
cates are  in  force,  not  be  liable  to  military  service  in  the  country  in  which 
they  are. 

Abticle  IV. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Greece, will, 
respectively,  so  far  as  possible,  facilitate  the  return  of  citizens  of  Greece  and 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States  who  rUay  desire  to  return  to  their  own  country 
for  military  service,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  providing  transport  or 
the  cost  of  transport  for  such  persons. 

Abticle  V. 

No  citizen  of  either  country  who,  under  the  provisions  "of  this  convention, 
enters  the  military  service  of  the  other  shall,  by  reason  of  such  .sei-vice,  be 
oonsidered  after  this  convention  shall  have  expired  or  after  his  discharge  to 
have  Ifist  his  nationality  or  to  be  under  any  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes  or  to  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Abticle  VI. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  or  at  Athens  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  date  on  which  the  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed and  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  termination  to  the 
other;   whereupon   any  citizen  of  either  country   incorporated  Into  the   mill- 
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tary  service  of  the  other  under  tliis  convention  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible 
<lischarged  therefrom. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
convention  and  have  affixed  tliereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  dui)licate  at  Washington  the  zr^  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen. 

[SEAI..1     Robert  Lansinii. 

[seal.]     G  Roussos. 
[Greek  text  not  printed.] 

And  whereas,  tlie  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Washington  and  Athens,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Woodro\v  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  obsprvid 
and-fulfiUed  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  eighteenth  day  of  November  in  the 
year   of  our  Lord  one   thousand  nine  hundred   and  eighteen,   and 
[seal.]     of   the   Independence   of   the   United    States    of   America   the   one 
hundred  and  forty-third. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 
By  the  Psesldent : 
Robert  Lansikg, 

Secretary  of  i<tii1e 
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CONDITIONS  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND. 


Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration,  held  at  Ellis 
Island,  port  of  New  York,  November  24, 1919. 

Present:  Albert  Johnson,  chairman;  J.  E.  Eaker,  California; 
J.  C.  Box,  Texas;  William  N.  Vaile,  Colorado;  Riley  J.  Wilson, 
Louisiana;  King  Swope,  Kentucky;  B.  F.  Welty,  Ohio;  Isaac  Siegel, 
New  York,  committee. 

Also  present :  W.  J.  Peters,  Solicitor  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion ;  P.  F.  Snyder,  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JoHNyoN.  The  meeting  is  called  to  order  pursuant  to  House 
resolution  379.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been  called  this 
morning,  in  the  offices  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration,  port  of 
New  York,  to  make  certain  inquiries,  to  examine  employees  of  the 
Immigration  Service,  to  examine  men  held  for  deportation,  to  ex- 
amine papers  pertaining  to  cases  held  for  deportation.  We  will  call, 
as  the  first  witness,  Mr.  Byron  H.  Uhl,  acting  commissioner. 

I  suggest  that  we  undertake  to  secure  a  preliminary  statement  from 
Mr.  Uhl,  and  then  the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  at  liberty 
to  examine  -Mr.  Uhl ;  in  case  it  is  desired  to  interrupt  any  statement, 
I  suggest  that  each  member  of  the  committee  address  the  Chair. 

Btkon  H.  Uhl,  being  duly  sworn  as  a  witness,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Uhl?— A.  Byron  H.  Uhl. 

Q.  And  your  title? — A.  Assistant  commissioner  of  immigration 
for  the  port  of  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  Twenty-seven 
years  last  August. 

Q.  How  long  at  this  port  ? — A.  My  entire  time. 

Q.  You  understand  that  this  committee  is  desirous  of  making  an 
inquiry  that  will  show  any  inadequacies  of  law,  and  any  failure  of 
machinery  to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  We  desire  to  ex- 
amine not  only  yourself  but  others  in  the  service  here,  and  we  desire 
you  to  acquaint  us  with  conditions  recently.  We  will  ask  you  ques- 
tions, and  a  little  later  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  views  as  to  changes 
that  are  necessary  in  the  law — that  is  amendments — that  might  be 
made  to  the  present  legislation,  and  work  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  SrEOEL  : 
Q.  Mr.  Uhl,  you  have  been  the  deputy  commissioner  here  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  ? — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of-  cases  that  has  been  sent  to  you  during 
the  past  two  years  for  deportation,  being  alleged  anarchists? — A.  I 
can't  tell  you. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  record  showing  the  number  ? — A.  There  is  no  com- 
pilation of  the  total  along  that  line,  we  have  the  cases  by  the  name  of 
the  individual. 

Q.  Has  there  no  record  been  kept  of  the  number  of  deportation 
cases — of  anarchy? — A.  Eecord  of  the  individual  cases. 

Q.  Not  a  total  number? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  that  has  been  actually  deported  who 
were  alleged  anarchists? — A.  For  what  period? 

Q.  During  the  period  1918  up  to  date— 1919? 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  might  let  that  run  from  February  5,  1917,  to 
November  1, 1919?' 

A.  I  can't  answer  that,  sir ;  I  can't  tell  you  definitely. 

Q.  Who  is  the  clerk  in  charge  here  who  would  give  us  that  in- 
formation?— A.  I  think  Mr.  McKee,  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
deporting  division,  J.  J.  McKee ;  you  would  have  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  go  over  his  records. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  law  division,  in  the  handling  of  such 
cases?— A.  A.  P.  Schell. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  charge? — ^A.  I  should  say  approxi- 
mately 10  years. 

Q.  Would  he  have  a  record  of  the  cases  that  were  deported  after 
hearings  in  reference  to  the  men's  opinion  regarding  anarchy,  etc.  ? — 
A.  Individual  cases  only ;  the  statistical  information  as  to  that  would 
be  obtainable  through  Mr.  McKee. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  arrival  here  of  55  or  60  men  from  Wash- 
ington, who  were  alleged  to  be  anarchists  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  men  were  deported? — A. 
That  was  a  group  of  63  or  65,  it  included  a  number  of  'cases  which 
were  ordinary  immigration  deports,  not  on  anarchistic  grounds. 

Q.  How  many  were  alleged  anarchistic  cases  of  the  63  or  65? — 
A.  Without  the  records  to  refer  to,  I  should  say  approximately  32. 

Q.  In  other  words  there  were  32  alleged  anarchistic  cases  instead 
of  63  as  announced  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  present  recollection,  yes. 

Q.  How  jnany  of  those  aliens  were  actually  deported? — A.  My 
present  recollection  is  that  seven  were  actually  deported,  of  that 
particular  class. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  others? — A.  Of  the  32,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  of  them  were  released  on  bond,  some  of  them 
were  released  on  parole — one  I  believe  was  ascertained  to  be  a  United 
States  citizen  and  discharged  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  There  should 
be  one  or  two  still  in  detention  here,  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  they 
belonged  to  that  original  group  from  Seattle  or  not,  it  may  be  one 
or  two  are  still  here. 

Q.  After  a  man  has  been  taken  in  custody  under  a  warrant  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he  is  brought  to  Ellis  Island,  what  is 
the  procedure  which  is  adopted  in  reference  to  hearings? — A.  War- 
rant of  deportation  or  warrant  of  arrest? 

Q.  Let's  start  with  a  warrant  of  arrest? — A.  If  the  arrest  occurs 
in  this  district  hearings  are  given — the  alien  is  advised  of  his  right 
of  counsel,  witnesses  are  heard  if  any  are  desired  or  produced,  record 
is  made  of  the  entire  proceeding,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
inspector  who  held  the  hearing,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  officer 
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in  charge  of  the  station,  and  a  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  to  whether  the  alien  shall  or  shall  not  be  deported. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  in  the  average  case,  after  a  man  arrives 
here  and  a  warrant  of  arrest,  before  the  final  hearing  is  held? — 
A.  If  he  waives  right  of  counsel  it  takes  a  very  short  time,  but  if 
he  asks  for  counsel  and  he  resorts  to  the  usual  methods  of  law,  it 
may  take  weeks  or  months. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  under  article  19  of  the  immigration  law, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  and  that  hearing  is  supposed  to  start 
immediately  and  be  completed,  and  action  taken  by  the  department. 
How  many  men  have  you  got  here,  or  women,  men  and  women,  if 
there  are  any  women  on  the  island  at  the  present  time,  who  are  here 
under  warrants  of  arrest? — A.  Detained,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes,  detained  ? — ^A.  By  warrants  of  arrest  ? 

Q.  "Warrants  of  arrest— I  will  get  one  and  then  go  to  the  other? 
A.  Warrants  of  arrest — I  should  say  there  are  about  70  at  the  present 
time,  including  2  women. 

Q.  Are  they  so-called  anarchistic  cases  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  here,  held  under  warrants  of  deportation 
on  a  similar  charge  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  at  present  nine. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  us  how  far  progress  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  70  that  you  mentioned  before  being  held  under  warrants 
of  arrest? — A.  I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  hearings  have  been 
held  as  to  31  of  those. 

Q,.  Have  they  been  completed? — A.  That  is  my  understanding, 
that  they  are ;  I  haven't  seen  the  record  as  yet. 

Q.  The  records  would  come  to  you  ? — ^A.  In  due  time. 

Q,.  Do  you  review  each  record  personally? — A.  I  do,  when  they 
come  to  me ;  when  they  do,  I  shall. 

Q.  Have  you  reviewed  any  of  the  31  as  yet  ? — A.  Not  as  yet ;  they 
haven't  reached  me. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  are  you  waiting  for  in  regard  to  them  ? — 
A.  For  their  transcription,  the  records  haven't  been  transcribed  as 
yet. 

Q.  How  many  stenographers  have  you  got  for  that  purpose? — A. 
Six  have  been  assigned  to  that. 

Q.  How  many  stenographers  in  all  have  you  on  the  island  doing 
the  work  for  the  commissioner  ? — A.  You  mean  for  these  hearings  ? 

Q,.  For  everything  combined  ? — A.  Including  correspondence  ? 

Q.  Including  everything? — A.  I  should  say  about  16  or  18. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  The  employees  of  this  service  are  paid  out  of  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  none  is  on  a  statutory  roll? — A.  None  at  this  station. 

Q.  Those  salaries  are  moved  up  and  down  by  whom? — A.  The 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

By  Mr.  Welty  : 
Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  salaries  are  controlled  by  the  com- 
missioner general  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  respective  station — not  alone  in  this  port  but  any- 
■yyhere — they  make  recommendation  but  that  is  all,  in  that  respect. 
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By  Mr.  Siegbl  : 
Q.  Digressing  a  moment  from  the  other  question — what  is  the  best 
pay  or  starting  pay  of  the  inspectors  who  are  passing  on  these 
cases?- — A.  $1,380  per  annum. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  pay? — A.  An  ordinary  inspector,  $2,100. 

Q.  These  salaries  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  department  at 
Washington? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  actually  raised  and  lowered  by  the  department 
at  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
there  has  been  no  lowering  except  as  a  result  of  charges. 

Q.  I  believe  the  department  has  done  this,  however;  hasn't  it  re- 
duced them  to  watchmen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  pay  these  inspectors  were  getting;  it  was  about 
$1,300,  wasn't  it — those  who  were  reduced  to  watchmen  here? — A.  I 
think  that  any  who  were  reduced  to  watchmen  were  in  the  lower 
grade. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  Irving  Kessler  case;  wasn't  he  an  inspector 
here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  salary? — A.  I  think,  $1,500;  but  he  was  ap- 
pointed elsewhere,  so  that  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.  As  inspector  at  $1,500,  plus  $240,  that  gave  him  $1,740?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  He  was  then  reduced  to  a  watchman  here  ? — A.  I  think  he  was 
given  that  option — of  getting  a  position  as  watchman  instead  of 
being  furloughed  indefinitely. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  your  service  as  watchman  before  he 
became  inspector? — A.  I  can't  say,  but  it  was  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  similar  cases  ? — A.  There  were  several. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  an  inspector  ? — A.  He  was  not  appointed 
an  inspector  at  this  station. 

Q.  Well,  the  Chinese  branch  station  is  a  New  York  station,  isn't 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  been  assigned  there  after  being  brought  here  from 
Detroit? — A.  Frankly,  I  don't  know;  he  wasn't  under  my  juris- 
diction. 

Q.  He  was  under  the  iurisdiction  of  CSommissioner  Howe? — A 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  under  his  jurisdiction  as  a  watchman? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  What  is  a  watchman's  pay  here? — A.  From  $900  to  $1,020; 
I  am  not  sure.    I  think  a  few  of  the  older  men  receive  $840. 

Q.  In  other  words,  some  of  the  older  men  receive  $840?— A.  They 
are  practically  pensioners. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  escapes  here  a  few  weeks  ago? — A.  We  have 
had  some. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  I  believe  there  were  six  at  one  time  and  five 
at  another. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Beginning  with  what  date,  about?— A.  Well,  say  the  middle 
of  June— I  don't  know  the  dates  exactly— of  this  year,  and  I  believe 
another  time  two  of  them  got  out;  some  of  them  were  subsequently 
apprehended. 
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By  Mr.  Siegel: 
Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  about  13  cases  altogether,  approxi- 
mately?—A.  Yes;  without  referring  to  the  records,  I  wouldn't  like 
to  make  a  definite  statement. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  people  that  escaped— simply 
these  immigrants  you  detained  or  those  waiting  deportation?— A. 
They  were  all  either  excluded  cases  or  others  waiting  deportation — 
one  or  the  other — the  majority  of  them  were  simply  stowaways. 

Q.  How  did  they  escape  to  the  mainland?— A.  Swam  or  took 
some  boats. 

Q.  What  is.  the  distance  between  here  and  New  Jersey  ? — A.  Two 
hundred  yards — perhaps  a  little  more  than  that — not  very  far. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 
Q.  Were  you  short  of  watchmen  at  that  time? — A.  Frankly,  I 
think  we  had  been  short  of  watchmen  for  a  long,  long  time — that  is, 
capable,  able-bodied  watchmen. 

By  Mr.  Eabcer  : 
Q.  Let  him  explain  what  he  means  by  capable,  able-bodied  watch- 
men.— A.  I  have  a  number  of  watchmen  who  have  been  here  a 
number  of  years ;  they  have  given  their  best  years  of  life  to  the  serv- 
ice, some  of  them  old  men  in  their  seventies,  decrepit,  can  not  do  the 
duties  of  a  watchman,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  but  they  are  charged 
against  us  as  watchmen. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 
Q.  If  you  discharged  them,  probably  they  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  live  on? — A.  Undoubtedly  what  that  means  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  establishes  the  necessity  of  having  Gov- 
ernment retirement  law  for  the  old  men  of  the  service  ? — A.  I  should 
say  so — not  confined  to  watchmen. 

Q.  What  about  your  inspectors;  any  very  old  men  among  them? — 
A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  staff,  approximately? — A.  We  have 
approximately  70  inspectors  here,  and  of  that  number  I  should  say 
not  less  than  10  are  too  advanced  in  years  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a 
watchman — either  too  far  advanced  in  years  or  physically  unfitted 
by  reason  of  being  crippled. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 
Q.  That  is,  60  out  of  70  have  passed  the  age  of  usefulness  ?— A. 
Oh,  no ;  10  out  of  70 ;  not  quite  as  bad  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Your  superior  officer  is  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  occasion  to  deal  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
direct? — A.  Not  direct;  I  deal  through  the  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor? — ^A.  Not 
direct. 
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a.  Did  your  predecessor  deal  directly  with  the  Secreta^  of  La- 
bor?—A.  He  told  me  that  he  interviewed  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  direct. 
By  Mr.  Welty  : 

Q   That  is   went  over  the  head  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration?— A.  He  could  not  have  done  so  except  by  going  over 
the  head  of  the  commissioner  general. 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Did  he  telegraph  and  telephone  to  either  of  these  officials  over 
the  commissioner  general?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  it?— A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Did  he  telegraph  or  telephone  in  reference  to  any  of  these  so- 
called  anarchistic  cases  to  Washington,  to  either  the  Secretary  or  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor?— A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  You  are  in  charge  of  all  inspectors  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  go  out  and  make  inspections  on  the  vessels?— A    i-es.sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  in  charge  of  the  medical  examiners  ?— A.  No, 
sir;  except  nominally  I  can  advise  with  the  chief  medical  officer  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  ... 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  process  by  which  an  exammation  is 
made  as  to  the  mental  inferiority  of  aliens  coming  in — the  psycho- 
pathic inferiority  test? — A.  I  am  to  some  extent;  I  have  observed 
several  such  examinations. 

Q.  Have  they  been  satisfactory  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  would 
rather  have  you  ask  the  chief  medical  officer  as  to  that ;  he  can  give 
you  all  the  details. 

Q.  He  is  not  at  the  station? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Dr.  Kerr. 

By  Mr.  Eaker: 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  medical  examiners — you  said  you  had 
charge  of  the  medical  inspectors — who  has  charge  of  the  medical 
examiners? — A.  The  chief  medical  examiner,  who  is  designated  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Q.  Which  is,  in  substance,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  also  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration? — 
A.  It  is; 

Q.  Under  a  separate  and  distinct  jurisdiction? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  detailed  here  for  this  special  purpose  and  are  nominally  subject 
to  the  immigration  officials  during  such  assignment. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Their  reports  are  made  now  to  the  immigration  officials? — A. 
Certificates  which  they  issue  are  submitted  to  the  immigration  offi- 
cials ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  So  far  as  the  immigration  officials  are  concerned,  is  that  report 
final  ? — A.  As  to  medical  matters. 
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Q.  And  the  condition  of  the  immigrant  mentally  and  physically 
for  entrance? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Siegel,  : 
Q.  The  immigrant  has,  under  the  law,  the  right  to  have  one  of  his 
own  physicians  come  over  and  examine  him  as  to  the  amendment  of 
1917?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Has  the  Department  of  Immigration  the  right  to  go  any  fur- 
ther?—A.  Depending,  on  the  Public  Health  officials. 
By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  Then  you  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  medical  examiners 
by  and  through  the  Public  Health  Service— their  work  is  under  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  you  people  have  to  take ;  you  have  to 
take  their  examination,  you  have  no  redress  or  recourse,  have  you? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  designated  by  law  to  make  those  examinations. 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Let  us  take  one  case;  take  the  case  here  of  No.  98656-321 — 
Marie  Cerasani,  50,  native  of  Italy,  steamship  Santa  Anna,  July  30, 
1915,  certified  feeble-minded,  temporarily  admitted  under  bond  to 
go  to  husband.  Letter  from  attorney  dated  April  19,  1919,  shows 
that  man  is  applying  for  final  naturalization  papers.  Now  she  is 
admitted  under  bond ;  of  course,  we  don't  know  without  gettin,g  these 
papers  how  much  bond ;  but  what  is  the  procedure  there  likely  to  be, 
how  long  would  the  bond^run? — A.  That  must  be  a  temporary  ad- 
mission case. 

Q.  Temporarily  admitted  under  bond  to  go  to  husband? — A.  Prob- 
abilities are  the  department  ordered  her  temporary  admission  until 
such  time  as  her  deportation  could  be  without  danger. 

Q.  That  was  in  1915,  to  April  19,  1919,  four  years  later,  says  that 
"Man  is  applying  for  final  naturalization  papers,"  man  apparently 
being  the  husband,  so  she  remained  in  the  country  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  feeble-minded  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  he  becomes  a  citizen, 
she  stays  here,  probably  there  is  some  question  of  law  involved  in  such 
cases,  it  has  been  contended  she  is  not  legally  in  the  country  and 
can't  be  admitted,  but  if  he  becomes  a  citizen  it  wouldn't  make  much 
difference 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  If  he  becomes  a  citizen  then  she  is  a  citizen  and  remains  in  the 
country? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  bonds  are  given  in  nominal  amounts 
and  run  out  and  are  never  heard  of  in  many  cases,  is  that  not  the 
case? — ^A.  I  should  say  there  are  a  lot  of  such  cases,  and  we  have 
endeavored,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  keep  track  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 
Q.  What  method  have  you  for  investigating  these  cases  where  peo- 
ple have  been  released  under  bond  ? — A.  If  they  have  gone  to  a  local 
address  in  this  immediate  vicinity  we  will  send  out  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  what  conditions  are,  that  is  when  we  have  people 
available  to  send  out. 
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Q.  You  send  one  of  your  inspectors? — A.  Inspectors  or  interpre- 
ters who  speak  the  language,  we  do  that  after  we  have  made  demand 
upon  the  bondsman  for  a  report  and  failed  to  secure  any. 

Q.  But  the  bond  is  not  conditioned  that  they  shall  remain  in  this 
immediate  vicinity? — A.  No;  can  go  any  place. 

Q.  Suppose  they  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  what  means 
have  you? — A.  Then  we  call  upon  the  bondsman  to  advise  us  of 
their  whereabouts ;  sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  don't. 

Q.  In  case  they  don't,  what  can  you  do  ? — A.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
we  couldn't  do  anything  because  the  courts  have  held  that  such  a 
bond  is  an  illegal  undertaking. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 
Q.  You  have  collected  some  of  these  bonds? — A.  Not  in  any  such 
case  as  this. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  On  what  was  that  decision  based  that  these  bonds  were  illegal 
obligations  not  enforceable  ? — A.  I  think  Judge  Hand  found  that  a 
feeble-minded  person  was  mandatorily  excluded  and  could  not  be 
admitted  temporarily  or  otherwise  under  any  conditions  and  there- 
fore the  consideration  was  illegal. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  surety  on  the  bond? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole 
instrument. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  In  other  words  the  law  is  against  the  admission  of  feeble- 
tainded. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 

Q.  Did  the  department  appeal  that  case  from  the  decision  of  Judge 
Hand? 

Mr.  Siegel.  No  ;  no  appeal ;  that  was  held  final. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  will  have  place'd  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
decision  of  Judge  Hand. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Here  is  a  case,  No.  98692-40,  Mary  Jane  Kelly,  22,  native  of 
Ireland,  arrived  on  the  Philadelphia  October  29,  1916,  the  sister  who 
accompanied  her  admitting  that  she  knew  the  alien  was  not  mentally 
normal  when  she  brought  her;  recertified  November  9,  1916.  What 
does  recertified  mean? — A.  Under  examination  by  a  medical  board, 
who  confirmed  the  original  finding  that  she  wasn't  sane. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Paroled  for  treatment  to  Rev.  Milton  Craft, 
November  18,  1916,  placed  in  domestic  service.  January  23,  1918, 
Eev.  Craft  stated  she  showed  signs  of  mental  derangement ;  brought 
to  Ellis  Island  May  19, 1919,  and  recertified  and  reparoled.  Who  does 
the  reparoling  ? — A.  That  is  the  action  of  the  department  here ;  that 
was  not  the  original  parole ;  she  was  brought  here  for  further  exami- 
nation by  their  direction. 

Q.  Have  you  the  papers  here,  or  are  they  in  Washington  ? — A.  We 
have  our  file,  but  they  also  have  papers  in  Washington. 

Q.  All  these  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  having  been  certified  as 
feeble-minded  or  insane  or  mentally  deranged,  are  then  paroled  under 
instructions  from  Washington? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  report  is  sent  up  from  here,  the  report  of  the  medical 
examiners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  certificate  is  part  of  the  special  inquiry 
records. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  such  cases  there  have 
been  in  the  last  three,  four,  or  five  years?— A.  At  this  port  I  should 
say  there  were  probably  200  feeble-minded,  possibly  a  dozen  insane. 

Q.  In  about  five  years  or  such  a  matter? — A.  Well,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  since  August,  say,  1914,  who  have  been  paroled 
or  admitted  on  these  bonds,  took  bonds  for  a  time,  then  subsequently 
when  they  found  out  the  bond  was  not  of  any  value,  paroled  them 
without  any  guaranty. 

By  Mr.  Raker: 

Q.  Those  people  are  in  the  United  States  now  at  the  present 
time? — A.  The  majority  of  them  are;  some  have  gone  out. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  These  cases  of  that  kind  that  occurred  prior  to  the  act  of 
February  5,  1917,  were  not  subject  to  tlie.  same  examination  as  to 
mental  inferiority  as  those  who  came  since  that  enactment ;  the  pre- 
sumption is  now  that  the  law  demands  a  rigid  examination  as  to 
mental  inferiority? — A.  Frankly  the  medical  examiners  here  were 
just  as  careful  before  the  act  of  1917  as  they  have  been  subsequently, 
and  I  think  they  have  done  everjrthing  that  might  be  expected  along 
that  line  with  their  facilities. 

Q.  Were  these  examinations  made  in  duplicate,  made  by  two?^ — 
A.  Never  less  than  two  and  usually  three  of  the  examiners  who  have 
had  special  training  along  that  line. 

Q.  The  first  examination  is  on  the  boat? — A.  No,  not  the  boat; 
we  don't  c&rtify  anybody  on  the  boat;  a  person  who  is  suspected  of 
Lemg  mentally  deficient  is  held  for  further  medical  inspection. 

Q.  He  is  examined  on  the  boat  by  whom? — A.. The  doctor  will 
notify  the  inspector  that  he  wants  that  alien  held  for  further 
examination. 

Q.  Is  that  the  boat  doctor  or  the  United  States  Government 
doctor? — A.  United  States  Government  doctor. 

By  Mr.  Siegei,  : 

Q.  The  law  says  there  shall  be  two  medical  officers  examining  an 
immigrant  when  he  arrives;  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  that  carried  out? 
Let  us  take  the  arrival  of  the  Adriatic,  which  got  in  yesterday;  were 
those  aliens  or  immigrants  on  board,  were  two  doctors  assigned  to 
examine  each  one  of  the  arrivals,  or  was  there  only  one  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  who  was  there. 

Q.  Let  us  take  any  of  the  other  ships;  have  you  been  there? — A. 
Not  recently. 

Q.  Haven't  you  received  any  reports  from  your  chief  inspector, 
whoever  you  send  on  board  these  ships,  as  to  whether  the  law  was 
being  carried  out  or  not? — A.  I  have  had  no  reports  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  as  to  Avhether  two  doctors  have  been  assigned 
to  examine  each  one  of  these  immigrants  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  part  of  your  duty  to  find  out  whether 
the  law  is  being  carried  out  ? — A.  If  I  had  any  idea  the  law  wasn't, 
would  certainly  make  inquiry,  but  have  had  no  intimation  that  the 
law  was  not  being  carried. out. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  heard  that  for  months  only  one  doctor  has  been 
examining  the  immigrants  when  they  arrived,  instead  of  two? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  inspectors  or  supervising  officer  has  reported  that  to 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  personally  the  only  in- 
spector aboard  ship  told  us  that  yesterday,  that  in  all  other  ships 
as  well  as  that  one,  one  doctor  has  been  examining  immigrants? 
When  I  use  the  quote  "  you,"  I  am  not  referring  to  you  personally ;  by 
"  you  "  I  mean  the  commissioner  here  at  this  office. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  If  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commissioner  here,  where 
would  your  complaint  be  made;  to  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion?— A.  No;  I  would  first  inquire  of  the  chief  medical  officer. 

Q.  Who  is  in  the  medical  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  Dr.  Kerr?— A.  That  is  Dr.  Kerr. 

By  Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  examining  the  people  on  board 
ship  is  the  ideal  system? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it  at  length,  in  your  own  words,  in  what  re- 
spects you  don't  think  it  is  ideal  and  what  is  a  better  system? — ^A. 
As  you  gentlemen  must  have  observed,  there  is  always  confusion 
aboard  ship;  there  is  seldom  if  ever  we  have  an  adequate  number 
of  inspectors,  much  less  doctors,  to  examine  those  people  in  a  proper 
manner  aboard  ship.  We  are  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  stewards  to  line  these  aliens  in  a  manner  which 
will  enable  our  inspectors  to  interrogate  them  at  all,  and  some  of 
the  lines  cooperate ;  on  the  others  there  is  a  great  lack  of  cooperation. 
We  have  contended  for  a  long  time  that  at  least  the  second  cabin  as 
well  as  the  steerage  should  be  brought  to  Ellis  Island  for  a  proper 
examination,  where  we  would  have  the  facilities  and  the  time  to 
do  it.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  bringing  the  second  cabin  here, 
I  should  judge,  about  three  years  ago,  possibly  four,  and  all  the 
influence  of  Hoboken  and  other  places  was  brought  down,  and  the 
department  thought  wise  not  to  do  it. 

Q.  By  Hoboken,  you  mean  the  steamship  company  lines  ?^A.  Not 
alone  the  steamship  company  lines,  but  the  hotel  keepers  and  the 
runners  who  prey  upon  these  people  constantly,  whether  it  be  Ho- 
boken, Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  Jersey. 

Q.  Then,  .according  to  your  statement,  the  three  years  last  past 
there  hasn't  been  any  such  fuU  inspection  as  you  think  should  have 
been  had? — A.  I  don't  think  the  inspection  has  been  as  adequate 
as  it  should  have  been ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  after  all  these  years  of  service,  that  the 
only  ideal  way  of  examining  the  arrivals  is  to  take  them  over  to  the 
island  here? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better;  I  won't  say  that  that 
is  ideal. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 
Q.  Eight  in  that  connection,  in  an  examination  on  the  boat,  the  boat 
officials  from  the  head  down,  including  every  steward  and  every 
employee  on  the  boat  connected  with  it,  is  desirous  of  seeing  all  the 
passengers  landed? — A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  That  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  steamship  people,  to  see 
that  all  on  board  may  land? — A.  of  course;  that  is  to  their  finan- 
cial advantage. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  to  take  their  list  and  the  way 
they  arrange  them  and  the  way  they  handle  them — all  in  a  jam — to 
make  your  examination  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  close  rooms  and  in  lighted  rooms,  no  open  air,  no  light  where 
you  can  see  what  is  going  on,  and  you  are  under  all  that  disadvantage, 
aren't  you?, — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  two  doctors  the  law  requires  two  inspectors 
to  examine  the  immigrants  as  they  come  in,  isn't  that  right? — A. 
That  is  right,  but  the  commissioner  has  so  construed  the  law,  that  is 
optional  with  him. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  notice  the  law  with  regard  to  examination  by 
immigrant  inspectors,  "All  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United. 
States  shall  be  examined  by  at  least  two  immigrant  inspectors  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  words  "  at  the  discretion "  were  put  in  at  his 
request  because  he  said  there  might  be  stations  at  the  Texas  or 
Canadian  border  where  you  couldn't  get  two  inspectors  together. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Shall  be  examined  by  at  least  two  inspectors. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  was  the  understanding  when  the  law  was  being 
framed  in  1917. 

By  Mr.  Eaker  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  last  couple  of  years  you  have  been 
only  using  one  inspector  ? — A.  Not  a  couple  of  years,  no. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  only  been  using  one? — A.  I  think 
that  is  from  about  the  middle  of  this  last  September,  1919,  that  was 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  and  we  simply  couldn't  cover  the 
situation,  and  the  Secretary  then  authorized  us  to  have  the  examina- 
tion made  by  one  inspector,  instead  of  two  inspectors ;  1  think  Sep- 
tember or  possibly  August,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  September. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  It  is  clear  enough  here  now  in  the  rule,  rule  3,  subdivision  1, 
double  inspection : 

At  each  of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Key  West,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  San  Juan,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Honolulu, 
Vancouver,  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  St.  John  two  immigrant  inspectors  shall  pass 
upon  the  case  of  each  arriving  alien.  The  two  inspectors  to  serve  together  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  designated  from  day  to  day  by  the  immigration  officials 
In  charge  at  such  ports.  The  challenging  of  decisions  of  one  inspector  by 
another  shall  be  continued.  At  seaports  other  than  those  herein  enumerated 
and  at  the  land  border  ports  double  inspection  shall  be  maintained  whenever 
feasible. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  orders  or  rules  instructing  you  to  cut  that  to 
one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  copies  of  those? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  put  them  in  the  record? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kakek  : 

Q.  Practically  all  the  inspector  does  is  to  sit  there  with  his  list 

that  the  steamship  company  furnishes,  and  the  immigrant  comes 

along  and  he  asks  him  a  few  questions  and  makes  a  note  or  two,  and 

he  goes  on.    There  is  no  place  or  time  to  see  whether  he  is  an  an- 
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archist;  no  place  or  time  to  see  whether  he  is  diseased^  except  the 
doctor  just  looks  at  him — no  physical  examination  of  any  of  them 
as  they  are  on  the  boat ;  is  that  right  ? — A.  Yes ;  except  any  that  the 
doctor  may  suspect  of  being  physically  or  mentally  defective  are  set 
aside. 

Q.  All  he  can  see — some  of  them  have  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  take  them  out  once  in  a  while — is  his  face  and  hands,  otherwise 
all  thoroughly  clothed,  even  something  around  his  neck,  and  on  their 
heads,  all  he  sees  is  their  face  and  hands,  and  that  is  all  the  inspection 
he  has  made  as  to  seeing  the  physical  condition  of  them,  as  to 
whether  or  not  and  whether  they  are  diseased;  is  that  right? — A.. 
That  is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Swope  : 

Q.  How  many  medical  officers  have  you  ? — A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  you  had  five,  didn't  you,  the  other  day, 
when  we  were  talking  informally  ? — A.  No ;  you  would  have  to  secure 
details  as  to  that  from  the  chief  medical  officer,  as  to  what  his  staff  is. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  The  inspection  of  the  second-class  cabin  is  supposed  to  take  in 
this  literacy  test,  isn't  it? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  In  the  long  run  have  these  inspectors  got  any  time  to  examine 
them? — A.  My  personal  opinion  is  they  have  not;  no. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lack  of  inspectors  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  trouble  ? — A.  That  is  only  one  cause ;  it  is  lack  of  suitable  accom- 
modations and  the  time  to  handle  the  thing  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  got  now,  and  what  did  you. 
have,  say,  July  1? — A.  We  have  at  the  present  time — there  are  6& 
inspectors ;  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  number  on  July  1. 

Q.  Approximately  ? — A,  There  have  been,  I  think,  17  furloughed 
since  July  1. 

Q.  How  many  were  furloughed  six  months  before  that ;  how  many 
inspectors  in  all,  including  matrons  and  everybody,  have  been  fur- 
loughed from  this  station? — A.  Officials? 

Q.  Officials ;  yes.  Wouldn't  the  correct  number  be  56  ? — A.  I  think 
it  is  in  cases  of  that  kind — I  think  it  is  64 ;  that  includes  4  charwomen 
and  8  matrons. 

Q.  Sixty- four  altogether? — A.  Sixty-four  altogether. 

Q.  You  used  to  have  here  15  matrons  ? — A.  I  think  we  had  at  one 
time  19  matrons. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  got  to-day — A.  Nine,  I  think,  are  left;  I 
think  that  is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  How  many  interpreters? — A.  I  think  we  have  28;  you  realize 
my  answers  to  these  questions  are  all  approximate. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  How  many  do  you  really  think  you  need,  inspectors,  stenog- 
raphers, matrons,  etc.,  to  properly  do  this  work? — A.  That  depends  . 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  class  and  quantity  of  immigration  we  are 
going  to  have. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  how  many  you  had  last  month  ? 
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By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Have  you  the  report  of  the  arrivals  of  last  month  ? — A.  Yes ;  I 
can  get  that.    Offhand  I  think  about  28,000. 

By  Mr.  Sbegel  : 

Q.  You  will  put  the  exact  figures  into  the  record  when  you  look 
it  over.  How  many  inspectors  and  how  many  matrons,  how  many 
watchmen  would  you  need  for  the  ordinary  immigration  if  it  were 
about  28,000  a  month? — A.  You  mean  competent,  able-bodied  men, 
eliminating  our  deadwood? 

Q.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  destructive  criticism,  we 
are  here  for  constructive  work.  We  passed  this  law  of  1917  after  a 
lot  of  work  and  trouble,  we  worked  very  hard  to  make  this  law  what 
it  should  be,  and  we  want  to  see  this  law  enforced,  and  this  Congress 
and  Senate  will  enforce  it,  and  it  appears  now  there  is  a  lack  of  help 
and  we  want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question,  that  is  this 
question  about  the  mass  of  men  to  be  deported  ? — A.  With  a  daily  in- 
specion  as  contemplated  by  the  law,  we  should  have  at  least  30  more 
competent  inspectors,  I  don't  mean  one-armed,  crippled  men  such  as 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  We  ought  to  have  50  per  cent  more  able- 
bodied  watchmen  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  If  this  immigra- 
tion of  women  and  children  should  continue  at  this  present  ratio,  we 
should  have  at  least  double  the  available  force  of  able-bodied,  intelli- 
gent matrons. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  ought  to  have  30  to  40  matrons  ? — A.  No ; 
we  only  have  9,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  18  capable  ones. 

Q.  Have  you  some  not  capable  amongst  the  matrons  ? — A.  We  have 
old  women  here  also — male  aild  female. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 

Q.  When  was  your  force  of  matrons  reduced  from  19  to  9 — you 
said  you  had  a  force  of  matrons  here  of  19  sometime  ago,  when  was 
that  reduced  to  9? — A.  There  was  a  gradual  diminishment  starting 
about  1914,  I  guess ;  then  there  were  8  of  them  furloughed,  effective 
the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Why  were  they  furloughed? — A.  On  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Q.  Why  were  they  reduced  about  1914 ;  because  of  the  falling  off 
of  immigration? — A.  Yes;  some  were  transferred  to  other  stations 
where  there  were  vacancies. 

Q.  How  many  immigrants  came  through  this  port  before  the 
-vYar? — A.  The  statistics  will  show  they  ran  from  about  800,000  to 
1,200,000  in  different  years. 

Q.  That  is,  a  year? — A.  Would  average  in  round  numbers,  say, 
100,000  a  month;  that  wasn't  maintained  throughout  the  year;  some 
months  smaller,  some  more — about  the  average. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  furloughing  inspectors;  why? — A.  Lack  of 
funds. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  inspectors  or  force  quit  here  because  of  sal- 
ary ? — ^A.  Some  of  them  have  secured  better  positions  outside  of  the 
service. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  these  matrons  who  were  put  off  here  on  Novem- 
ber 1;  who  picked  those  who  were  to  be  put  off? — A.  There  was  a 
committee  sent  over  from  the  commissioner  general's  office. 
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Q.  Assisted  by  whom? — ^A.  The  commissioner  general  was  here 
to  start  with ;  he  didn't  remain  long,  and  the  then  law  clerk  of  the 
bureau,  Mr.  Parker — he  left  almost  immediately,  before  any  dis- 
cussion was  heard  on  that  point;  Mr.  Eoger.  O'Donald,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Larned,  special  inspector;  and  I  am  not  sure  now  whether 
Inspector  Hurley  was  with  them  at  that  time  or  not,  I  think  he  was ; 
.  anyway,  the  first  four  were  here  for  that  purpose ;  two  of  them  left 
almost  immediately.  They  prepared  certain  lists,  which  were  sub- 
mitted, I  understand,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Q.  Were  there  any  suggestions  made  by  Commissioner  Howe  and 
yourself  as  to  who  was  to  be  retained  and  who  was  not  to  be  re- 
tained?— A.  I  don't  think  Commissioner  Howe  was  here  at  the 
time;  I  was  asked  as  to  certain  individuals,  and  I  gave  them  my 
opinion. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  never  asked  you  originally  for  a  list  of 
those  you  thought  might  be  most  inefficient  to  be  put  off  ? — A.  I  sub- 
mitted no  such  list. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  any  such  list  ?^A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  any  list  of  the  inspectors  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  of  the  watchmen  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increased  force  of  watchmen  put  on  since 
the  13  escapes  took  place? — A.  No.  sir;  there  has  been  a  little  re- 
adjustment by  reason  of  the  inspectors  who  have  been  reduced  to 
watchmen. 

Q.  What  force  have  you  got  now  looking  after  these  alleged 
anarchists? — A.  I  can't  give  you  accurate  figures,  as  to  that,  off- 
hand. 

Q.  I  mean  what  precautions  are  you  taking  to  prevent  their 
escape,  for  instance? — A.  Amongst  other  things  I  changed  the 
superintendent  of  the  night  force,  put  a  live  man  in  charge;  I 
slightly  increased  his  force  from  the  available  material.  I  ar- 
ranged a  schedule  so  that  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  on  day  duty 
exclusively  would  come  at  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon  and  remain 
until  the  first  relief  at  night,  so  they  would  have  additional  assist- 
ance in  getting  them  into  the  dormitories,  and  I  have  had  issued  to 
them  night  sticks;  they  had  no  means  of  protection  previously. 

Q.  Didn't  an  order  come  down  here  about  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  giving  these  men  permission  to  carry  guns? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  has  been  prohibited.  I  have  supported  petitions  of  some  of 
the  watchmen  from  time  to  time  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  guns, 
but  it  was  stated  that  a  Government  officer  couldn't  do  that  except 
to  protect  property; 

Q.  But  not  to  protect  his  person? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  in  writing? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  now  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? — A.  That  referred  to  an 
act  of  Congress  which  prohibited  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  troops  were  called  over  here  at 
that  time  to  guard  the  island? — A.  I  was  here. 

Q.  You  were  here  at  the  time? — A.  I  was  here  at  the  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  know  the  department  at  Washington  had 
no  authority  to  have  anyone  here  sent  over  to  guard  the  Island?— 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  authority  or  not,  the  troops 
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were  here  and  we  were  glad  to  have  them,  only  after  considerable 
controversy  we  got  the  troops  over  here. 

Q.  When  I  came  over  and  made  the  inspection  and  found  these 
alien  enemies  were  getting  more  liberty  than  the  immigrants,  then 
I  went  back  and  reported  the  fact  to  Washington.  As  a  result  of 
these  alleged  anarchists  being  sent  over  here,  do  they  interfere  with 
your  having  proper  facilities  and  space  for  the  handling  of  immi- 
grants who  arrive  here? — A.  Naturally  we  must  set  asidp  separate 
quarters  for  people  of  this  class,  and  naturally  space  is  limited  for 
the  ordinary  immigrants. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  How  many  persons  awaiting  for  deportation  could  you  accom- 
modate here — all  classes  ? — A.  We  have  other  things  than  to  keep  de- 
ports, we  have  these  pending  cases  and  all  that;  they  must  have 
accommodations,  too. 

Q.  What  is  your  entire  capacity  here? — A.  The  capacity  before 
the  war — we  would  have  a«i  many  as  2,000  here  at  night,  the  condi- 
tions were  intolerable;  should  not  prevail  in  any  Government  insti- 
tution, as  a  matter  of  fact.  With  this  prasent  structure  as  the  dor- 
mitories at  our  disposal,  should  never  have  more  than  1,500  people 
at  a  time,  and  even  that  I  believe  is  excessive. 

Q.  In  this  wing  where  you  are  holding  the  alleged  anarchists  what 
is  the  bed  capacity  of  that  wing,  approximately? — A.  Approxi- 
mately, of  that  wing  alone,  1,700,  then  this  other  dormitory  upstairs 
will  accommodate  in  the  neighborhood  of  300. 

By  Mr.  Welty  : 

Q.  The  reason  these  anarchists  are  in  that  one  wing,  is  because 
they  are  Russian  subjects? — A.  These  particular  ones  you  saw  the 
other  day — their  cases  are  not  yet  classed,  they  have  just  been  ar- 
rested, their  hearings  just  going  on. 

Q.  Have  you  been  deporting  any  anarchists  to  Russia  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  class? — A.  Held  some  of  them  here, 
some  of  them  have  been  paroled  or  released  on  bond. 

Q.  The  reason  you  didn't  deport  them  to  Russia  is  because  you 
didn't  know  what  Government  to  deport  them  to  ? — ^A.  No ;  usually 
steamship  accommodations,  there  \<^ere  no  lines  running  direct  to 
Russia. 

By  Mr.  Siegel,: 

Q.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  35  Goanese  who  came 
from  the  lEast  Indies,  alleged  to  have  arrived  about  5  weeks  ago,  and 
have  been  detained  here  that  lengjih  of  time,  what  is  the  real  cause 
of  their  detention? — A.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
State  Department  is  involved  in  it,  they  are  natives  of  the  prescribed 
Asiatic  zone",  it  is  represented  they  came  here  as  passengers,  they  had 
no  vise  to  their  passports,  there  was  a  complication  of  passports,  they 
were  ineligible  to  land  as  alien  passengers  and  they  did  not  come  as 
members  of  a  crew  of  a  ship ;  they  came  here  to  get  on  a  ship  as  a 
matter  of  fact  which  hasn't  been  turned  over  to  the  British  authori- 
ties. They  were  sent  over  here  for  that  purpose.  We  have  taken  no 
action  as  far  as  immigration  is  concerned.  We  were  ordered  to  take 
them  and  detain  them. 
182276—20 2 
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Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  take  them  ? — ^A.  The  Labor  Department  at 
Washington,  I  think,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department — I  am 
not  po&itive  about  that. 

Q.  The  reason  I  am  making  inquiry  about  that  is  there  have  been 
a  number  of  requests  coming  down  to  Washington  to  Members  of 
Congress,  and  these  men  are  protesting  about  their  being  held  here  ? — 
A.  I  know  that ;  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  With  no  legal  authority  to  hold  them,  they  should  be  deported 
instead  of  held? — A.  Either  they  ought  to  be  released  as  seamen  or 
they  ought  to  be  deported. 

Q.  They  didn't  come  as  seamen  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  didn't  come  in  any  crew  as  seamen  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  belong  to  the  inhibited  class  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned  they  should  be  immediately 
deported?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  You  have  no  means  of  deporting  them? — A.  We  could  put 
them  back  on  the  vessel  that  brought  them  and  send  them  back  to 
Great  Britain. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 
Q.  The  law  provides  they  should  be  sent  back  on  that  ship  or  a 
similar  ship  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  steamship  not  being 
sent  over  to  the  British  Steamship  Co.;  they  were  men  sent  over 
here  to  man  the  German  ships  which  were  going  to  be  given  them, 
have  not  been  given  to  them  yet. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  The  only  proper  method  would  be  to  return  them  on  these 
British  ships  ? — A.  We  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Weltt.  These  German  ships  are  here  and  they  have  to  have  a 
crew  to  take  them  away. 

Q.  That  doesn't  authorize  the  immigration  officials  to  leave  men 
in  the  United  States  who  are  not  entitled  to  be  admitted? — A.  If 
they  are  bona  fide  seamen,  they  should  be  admitted ;  if  not,  deported- 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  understanding  that  they  are  bona  fide  seamen 
brought  here  for  the  British  Government  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
seamen  on  these  German  vessels  that  are  interned  here  ? — A.  That  is 
correct;  but  they  didn't  come  as  members  of  a  crew — came  as  pas- 
sengers. • 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  couldn't  be  members  of  that  crew  because  they 
hadn't  the  crew. 

By  Mr.  Box : 

Q.  That  doesn't  bring  them  under  the  class  of  seamen? — A.  Not 
according  to  our  law. 

Mr.  Eaker.  If  they  were  admitted,  they  would  mingle  with'  the 
United  States  population. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  How  many  of  these  are  there? — A.  Thirty -five. 
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Q.  Asiatics? — A.  They  call  them  Goanese;  came  from  the  island 
of — Goa  Island,  I  think  it  is,  under  the  Portuguese. 

Q.  They  were  sent  here  by  the  British  Government;  did  they 
come  from  a  proscribed  zone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  can't  be  admitted  into  this  country? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  here? — A.  About  5  or  6  weeks — 8 
weeks. 

Q.  At  whose  expense? — A.  I  think  the  British  minister  of  ship- 
ping will  ultimately  pay  for  them;  the  Cunard  Line  has  given  a 
guaranty,  although  they  came  on  a  White  Star  vessel. 

Q.  The  Cunard  Line  has  given  a  guaranty  for  expenses? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion  the  matter  of  their  being  here  is  also  in 
some  way  involved  with  the  State  Department  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  account 
of  these  interned  ships. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contention  that  you  know  of  that  they  should  be 
turned  loose  here?  Is  any  one  contending  that? — A.  They  are 
themselves. 

Q.  Is  the  British  Government  or  any  other  force  not  in  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  for  their  release  ? — A.  I  understand  that  the  British 
embassy  has  requested  that  they  be  released,  but  you  would  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  definite  information ;  you  can  probably  find  that 
out  through  our  own  department  in  Washington,  Department  of 
Labor  there. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  hearings  being  conducted  to-day  in  reference  to 
these  so-called  anarchistic  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir;  proceeding  now. 

Mr.  Siegel.  The  committee  would  like  to  be  present  at  one  of 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  Uhl.  They  will  continue  all  day. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  I  want  to  develop  a  little  the  reason  for  the  change  from  thic 
examination  of  immigrants  here  at  Ellis  Island  to  examination  on 
board  the  vessel.  How  did  that  come  about  ? — A.  All  our  dormitory 
space  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy,  our  hospitals  were  turned  over 
to  the  Army — not  alone  the  hospitals,  but  also  the  main  restaurant 
floor,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  all  the  way  down  through  the  main 
building,  turned  over  to  the  Army.  That  was  in  about  February, 
1918, 1  think. 

We  had  very  little  available  space  left  to  us  here  then  for  detention 
purposes. .  We  couldn't — our  inspection  hall  was  taken  from  us — 
couldn't  inspect  the  steerage  here ;  of  course,  the  arrivals  were  small 
in  number  then,  so  we  consolidated  what  we  previously  called  the 
Ellis  Island  division  and  what  we  called  the  boarding  division  over 
at  the  barge  office,  which  inspected  the  first  and  second  cabin  aboard 
ship,  as  the  primary  inspection  division,  consolidating  all  our  able- 
bodied  inspectors  and  sent  them  over  there.  Since  the  return  of  the 
station  to  us  last  July  our  force  has  been  inadequate  to  fit  it  up  and 
try  to  do  our  business  at  two  places.  We  have  no  more  of  a  primary 
inspection  division  now  than  is  necessary  to  give  some  sort  of  an 
examination  to  the  first  and  second  cabin.  Obviously  we  can  not 
start  steerage  inspection  over  here  and  split  our  force  still  further. 
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Q.  You  suggested  a  moment  ago  that  your  inspection  on  board 
vessels  would  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  good  will  of  the  stewards 
and  others  on  the  vessel.  Of  course,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  steam- 
ship to  have  all  of  these  immigrants  land  ? — A.  It  is,  unquestionably. 

Q.  So  you  are  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  employees  of 
the  companies  who  are  interested  in  having  them  all  land? — A.  Cor- 
rect. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  anarchists,  those  of  that  general  class,  have 
been  paroled  or  released  on  bond  since  February  5,  1917? — A. 
Frankly,  until  about  February  19,  1919,  there  wasn't  very  much  said 
about  the  anarchistic  class ;  now  and  then  we  would  get  one. 

Q.  Well,  take  it  since  that  time. — A.  I  should  say  that  approxi- 
mately 50  have  been  paroled  or  released  on  bond  in  the  period  you 
specify. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  deported,  approximately  ? — A.  Now,  that 
is  the  same  question  Congressman  Siegel  asked  me,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  that ;  you  will  have  to  get  that  from  the  records. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  reports  made  by 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  Uhl.  We  keep  our  records  here  by  cases.  John  Jones  is  de- 
ported or  admitted,  or  something  else  happens  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Box : 

Q.  Do  you  laiow  how  many  immigrants  were  on  the  vessel  that 
came  in  yesterday? — A.  I  was  told  there  were  900  in  the  steerage 
and  something  like  700  in  the  cabin,  or  perhaps  it  was  reversed. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  there  were  some  1,600  immigrants  of  various 
classes  on  the  vessel? — A.  That  included  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  immigrants  there  were  ? — A.  Not  yet ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  the  crew — do  you  have  an  idea  of  about 
how  many? — A.  A  crew  of  about  700  on  the  Adriatic. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  examined,  too,  when  they  go  ashore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  had  1,600  or  1,700  people  in  all  on'that  vessel  to  be 
examined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  all  have  to  be  inspected  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  physicians  were  out  to  inspect  that  crew  and  that  lot 
of  immigrants  and  passengers  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  been  out  and  seen  that  work  as  it  is  actually  done  on 
the  vessel ? — A.  I  ha^e ;  yes,  sir.    But  not  recently. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  idea  about  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
inspecting  one  of  those  immigrants  when  they  are  inspected  in  the 
saloons  right  there  ? — A.  Should  be  given  ? 

Q.  Is  given? — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  ask  them  any  questions  about  their  political  faith 
and  their  being  anarchists ;  have  you  ever  heard  such  a  question  asked 
them  ? — A.  Yes.    I  have,  but  that  is  unusual. 

Q.  "When  you  are  getting  28,000  a  month,  you  are  getting  virtually 
something  like  1,000  a  day? — A.  Pretty  nearly. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  physicians  are  doing  that  work? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  physicians  would  be  necessary  to  go  over  that- 
whole  crew  anything  like  properly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
at  all  effective;  how  many  physicians  would  be  necessary?— A.  Of 
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course,  that  would  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  allowed  to 
such  an  examination,  but  in  order  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  com- 
merce, I  should  say  there  ought  to  be  at  least  eight  physicians  on  that 
ship. 

Q.  In  this  case,  each  one  would  have  to  examine  about  300  people 
out  of  about  2.400,  roughly  I  am  speaking?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  did  you  have  on  that  vessel  yesterday? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  many  were  available  that  day ;  we  assign  the 
number  to  each  ship  dependent  on  the  number  available. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  two  inspectors  that  examined 
any  one  immigrant  out  there  yesterday ?— A.  It  wasn't  necessary;  no 
such  orders. 

Q.  I  understand.  I  am  not  trying  to  fix  any  responsibilities  on  you. 
In  fact  there  is  just  one  doing  the  work,  isn't  there? — A.  At  the 
present  time. 

Q.  They  got  through — I  will  state  for  your  information — they  got 
through  with  the  first  and  second  class  about  dark  and  hadn't  got 
to  the  steerage  immigrants  until  last  night.  Did  they  work  on  through 
the  night,  those  inspectors  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  did  on  that 
ship.    Sometimes  they  do  work  until  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night. 

By  Mr.  Eakee: 
Q.  Can  you  find  out  when  they  commenced  on  the  steerage  passen- 
gers on  the  Adriatic  and  when  they  completed  it,  and  how  many 
steerage  passengers  were  there? 

By  Mr.  Box : 

Q.  If  you  are  getting  in  round  numbers  1,000  immigrants  a  day 
and  your  force  is  such  that  you  have  to  do  the  kind  of  work  you 
are  doing  out  there,  whatever  that  kind  is,  what  will  be  your  situa- 
tion when  immigration  increases  as  you  say  it  is  increasing,  until 
three  to  fiive  times  that  many  comes  per  day?— A.  Just  that  much 
more  worse,  naturally. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Commissioner,  don't  you  think  that 
work  out  there  is  largely  a  farce  ? — A.  Largely  a  matter  of  checking 
names. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  And  looking  at  a  little  package  of  money  in  each  person's 
hand? — A.  See  if  they  ha^-e  sufficient  transportation  to  get  to  their 
destination. 

By  Mr.  Kakee  : 

Q.  How  many  lady  physicians  have  you  connected  with  the 
service  here? — A.  We  had  two,  but  at  the  present  time  I  think 
only  one. 

Q.  On  an  inspection  like  the  Adriatic,  where  there  is  1,600 — 900 
steerage,  half  or  more  are  women,  you  have  no  women  physicians  ? — 
A.  Not  there;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had — has  it  been  the  practice  to  have  any  women 
physicians  on  these  boats  of  inspection  during  the  last  three  years  ? — 
A,  No,  sir;  any  females  or  children  requiring  examination  are  held 
for  further  medical  examination  and  brought  over  here  to  the 
island. 

Q.  I  know — I  stood  there  and  observed  women  and  children, 
women  walk  up,  they  punch  their  card  and  ask  a  question  or  two. 
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they  have  a  covering  on  their  head  and  around  their  neck,  every- 
thing covered  except  their  hands  and  face,  and  they  just  take  ,a 
casual  look  at  them.  There  is  no  method  by  which  you  can  tell 
whether  or  not  those  women  are  infected  with  any  of  the  various 
diseases  named  in  the  statute ;  is  that  right  ? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  The  only  way  it  can  be  determined  is  by  someone  ma£ng  the 
suggestion  that  this  party  be  held,  then  she  is  sent  over  to  the  island 
for  inspection  by  the  physicians  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  there  is  no  physical  examina- 
tion, generally  speaking,  made  of  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  examination  made  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
polygamists  or  believe  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  as  they  come  off 
the  boat;  no  examination  made  by  the  inspectors? — A.  As  a  general 
proposition,  no. 

Q.  Nothing  to  show  whether  they  are  professional  beggars  or 
paupers? — A.  Nothing,  except  the  report  of  examination  on  the 
manifest— except. as  to  paupers;  yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  have  any  loathsome  or  dangerous  or  contagious 
disease;  no  examination  of  that,  except  the  doctor  looks  at  them  as 
they  pass,  and  they  pass  rapidly,  as  counting  sheep  in  a  chute;  is 
that  the  ordinary  method  that  has  been  followed? — A.  It  is  the 
general  method. 

Q.  Also  the  younger  women  or  the  older  women — they  come  on; 
no  questions  asked  what  their  business  is  or  what  they  intend  to  fol- 
low in  the  United  States,  or  whether  they  are  women  of  good  char- 
acter or  not?— A.  They  are  interrogated  as  to  what  their  business  is. 
By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  When  an  inspector  refers  a  woman  to  the  Travelers'  Aid  she 
IS  handed  over  to  the  Travelers'  Aid  practically  in  custody,  is  she 
not?— A.  Yes;  but,  you  know  the  Travelers'  Aid  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  her;  they  simply  assist  her  to  get  to  a  railway  station  or  to  a 
hotel,  as  the  case  may  be;  a  matter  of  temporary  protection  so  that 
she  won't  be  exploited. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  becomes  of  her  when  she  lands «— A   Fur- 
ther than  the  record  made  as  to  her  destination  at  that  time 
.    Q.  Here  comes  over  a  young  girl  of  19  or  20;  she  says  her  fiance 
IS  some  man  named  out  in  Detroit  or  out  West;  that  is  all  the  state- 
ment they  have.     She  hasn't  any  occupation  or  business,  and  her 
ticket  has  been  paid  for  by  some  one  in  the  United  States-  is  she 
admitted  all  right  -A.  No;  not  usually.    They  either  detail  them 
or  in  case  everything  seems  to  be  all  right,  can  form  some  conclu 
Q^  ^''°'^}^^  ^'^/^^^  °^  t^«  ^lien  herself,  or  her  general  anDeSanc^' 
She  would  be,  for  instance    delivered  to  the  TrlveS  ifd Tprt 
sentative.    The  Travelers'  Aid    in  a  case  like  that  wo^ld  advisfus 
Tdv'Se  Sl"™^'  ''•^""  '""^  '^  ^«^^^*^«-«  — 't  proper  wouS 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  But  if  they  had  been  assisted  to  the  United  States  assisted  hv 
any  Government  or  fund?— A.  They  do.  ^^tauet,,  assisted  by 
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Q.  They  do  in  the  steerage  but  not  in  the  second  class  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  always  do  or  not. 

Q.  On  a  British  ship  would  that  be  asked  in  detail,  whether  they 
received  assistance  from  the  King's  fund? — A.  No;  not  King's  fund, 
would  simply  ask  who  paid  their  passage — well,  my  brother  or  I  did 
"or  was  helped  by  the  British  Government,  some  might  say,  but 
wouldn't  refer  to  the  fund. 

Q.  If  one  says  "helped  by  the  British  Government"  what? — A. 
Special  inquiry. 

Q..  Haveyouhadanycaseof  that  kind,  all  Governments? — A.  The 
French,  Italian,  and  British. 

Q.  Can  you  find  some  papers  dealing  with  assistance,  where  they 
have  said  they  have  been  assisted  by  any  one  of  those  three  govern- 
ments or  all  of  the  three  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  those  papers  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Rakee  : 

.  Q.  Suppose  one  of  these  men  or  women  says,  "How  did  you  get 
over  here  ?  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  out  in  South  Dakota,  sent  me  the  money 
and  paid  for  my  ticket,"  is  that  party  admissible  under  the  law? — A. 
We  would  want  to  know  who  Mr.  Jones  is.  "He  is  my  brother." 
Howlong  has  he  been  here,  how  situated,  has  own  farm  out  there,  ask 
various  questions  to  find  out  how  Mr.  Jones  is  going  to  take  care  of 
her,  everything  all  right  otherwise  we  let  her  go.  If  there  is  any 
question  then  she  is  held  for  special  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Jones  must  sub- 
mit documentary  evidence  to  show  what  he  has  and  what  he  is  going 
to  do. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  In  that  case  is  inquiry  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  Jones  ? — A.  No ;  usually  the  alien  concerned  telegraphs  to 
the  relative  at  his  own  expense,  in  special  cases  we  do  send  telegrams 
if  they  are  destitute  and  a  worthy  case  apparently,  telegraph  at  the 
Government's  expense. 

By  Mr.  Welty  : 

Q.  Here  is  a  special  case :  A  young  man  on  there,  the  only  paper 
he  had  was  from  a  municipal  judge  in  England  ordering  his  depor- 
tation. He  claimed  that  he  was  an  American  soldier,  had  lost  his  dis- 
charge and  wanted  to  be  admitted  into  this  country,  the  only  paper 
he  has  was  the  order  of  deportation  by  the  police  in  England,  what 
would  you  do  with  a  case  like  that  ? — A.  He  ought  to  have  been  held 
until  he  confirmed  his  statements  of  American  citizenship. 

Q.  In  that  case  could  you  give  us  the  answer  to  that  proposition 
so  we  would  know  just  how  far  you  would  go  in  a  case  like  that.  He 
claims  the  reason  he  was  deported  was  because  he  got  into  a  fight  in 
England,  and  they  deported  him  ? — A.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  man. 

Q.  You  would  have  only  one  case  like  that? — A.  They  wouldn't 
know  which  case  this  instance  referred  to. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Assuming  that  all  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  immi- 
grants should  be  transferred  to  Ellis  Island  instead  of  on  the  ships, 
and  that  the  tide  of  immigration  should  reach  the  highest  prewar 
record,  what  ought  to  be  necessary  to  enlarge  your  facilities  in  the 
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way  of  buildings  and  equipment  on  this  island? — A.  Our  present 
facilities  would  not  permit  of  the  examination  of  as  many  as  w& 
inspected  prior  to  the  act  of  February,  1917;  you  have  your  addi- 
tional requirements  now,  and  it  takes  considerably  more  time  to 
give  these  people  as  they  come  over  here.  Our  maximum  was  5,000 
a  day  prior  to  the  war;  we  simply  couldn't  handle  any  more  than 
that ;  and  I  should  judge  that  with  the  new  law  we  couldn't  receive 
more  than  3,000  a  day  and  give  them  any  sort  of  an  inspection  with 
any  sort  of  decency. 

Q.  You  think  your  buildings  and  equipment  and  facilities  here 
would  have  to  be  very  greatly  enlarged? — A.  In  order  to  handle 
any  such  number  as  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  have  an  opinion  on  that,  is  it  desirable,  in  your 
opinion,  that  all  this  examination  and  inspection  be  transferred  to 
the  island  instead  of  on  the  ship  ? — A.  Simply  a  question  of  if 
you  want  to  enforce  the  law ;  if  you  do,  and  do  it  in  an  orderly  way 
and  make  a  real  examination,  it  would  be. 

Q.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  country? — A.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  country  there  ought  to  be  a  much 
more  careful  examination  than  has  ever  been  given. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  that  can  not  be  given  if  the  ex- 
amination is  still  held  on  the  incoming  ships  ? — A.  Can  not  be  given 
under  those  conditions. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  The  question  of  building  large  buildings  and  extra  room  for 
immigration — couldn't  it  be  obviated  very  easily  by  a  requirement 
that  there  should  be  at  least  a  certificate  signed  by  a  man  physician 
and  a  woman  physician  respecting  all  women  on  these  vessels  that 
come  over,  by  the  steamship  company,  of  itself,  starting  in  before, 
so  you  wouldn't  have  so  much  to  do — wouldn't  that  assist  in  the  obvia- 
tion  ? — A.  You  mean  before  they  embark  on  the  other  side  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  while  they  are  coming  over,  as  well. — A.  The  examination 
occurring  en  route  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  it  would ;  it  would  help  to  that  extent,  certainly. 

Q.  You  have  a  physician's  certificate  on  every  one  of  those  big 
ships,  and,  in  substance,  practically  rely  on  it ;  the  physician  of  the 
boat ;  the  steamship  company  makes  its  certificate  there  is  no  disease 
among  these  passengers;  now,  if  there  is  additional  examination, 
either  an  examination  over  there  or  en  route — a  man  and  woman 
physician,  so  these  women  as  well  as  the  men  could  have  an  exam- 
ination— would  that  assist  greatly  in  excluding  any  undesirables 
who  have  disease? — A.  It  would  if  there  were  a  real  examination, 
but  if  simply  a  perfunctory  matter 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  a  real  examination;  it  isn't  a  question  of 
physicians  or  expense ;  it  is  a  question  of  duty  we  owe  to  this  country 
to  save  its  health.  Now,  instead  of  making  a  fine  of  $200,  if  we  would 
raise  the  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  some  sum  like  that  on  all  im- 
proper immigrants  shipped  over  by  the  steamship  companies  it 
would  make  a  difference  as  to  their  permitting  them  to  enter  before 
they  started? — A.  It  certainly  would,  if  you  specify  a  minimum  fine. 

Q.  We  would  then  get  results,  and  we  wouldn't  have  those  who 
couldn't  read  and  others  coming  here,  and  then  giving  a  fine  of  $200 
to  the  steamship  company? — A.  That  is  right. 
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By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  At  the  present  time  whenever  they  bring  anyone  over  here  and 
have  to  be  returned,  they  have  return  the  passage  money  which  has 
been  paid  for  coming  over,  and  they  must  take  the  passenger  back 
without  any  charge  whatsoever,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  are 
liable  to  a  fine  ? — A.  In  certain  classes  of  cases. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  cases  have  been  forced  against  the  steam- 
ship company  that  you  know  of  that  have  arisen  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  as  far  as  collecting  any  fine  is  concerned? — A.  Under  this  last 
act  I  should  say  about  100  cases. 

By  Mr.  Welty  : 
Q.  During  what  period  would  that  be? — A.  Under  this  present 
act  going  into  effect  in  May,  1917. 

By  Mr.  Rakee  : 

Q.  If  a  proper  examination  were  made  before  the  immigrants 
landed  on  the  boat,  they  could  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  could 
read,  couldn't  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  easily  ?^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Instead  of  making  that  fine  $200  we  would  make  it  not  less  than 
$1,000  or  more  than  $10,000,  there  wouldn't  be  many  of  these  people 
brought  over  here  that  couldn't  read? — A.  If  the  law  were  enforced 
there  would  not  be ;  no. 

Q.  That  would  apply  in  the  same  way  if  an  examination  were  made 
relative  to  those  having  contagious  diseases;  examination  could  be 
made  of  both  women  and  men,  of  the  physical  parts  of  the  men  and 
women  to  see  whether  or  not  they  had  any  communicable  disease  that 
was  inhibited  by  the  statute,  and  therefore  if  a  like  penalty  were  put 
on  the  steamship  companies  very  few  of  these  people  infected  with 
any  of  these  diseases  would  ever  get  on  the  boat? — A.  That  is  my 
belief. 

Q.  And  the  remedy  is  on  the  other  side  instead  of  trying  to  en- 
force it  here  ? — A.  To  check  that,  you  would  have  to  have  your  ex- 
amination here  just  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  What  percentage  has  been  excluded  for  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease  since  that  act  went  into  effect? — A.  Offhand,  about 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  an  offhand  opinion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  have  been  excluded  at  this  port  for  failure 
to  read  any  language? — A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  definitely,  but 
very  small. 

Q.  In  other  words,  practically  nobody  is  coming  over  who  can't 
read? — A.  Well,  there  are  some. 

Q.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  during  this  past  year ;  give  us 
numbers  ? — A.  t  can  get  the  figures  for  you. 

Q.  Have  there  been  hundreds? — A.  I  wouldn't  say  hundreds  but 
probably  a  hundred. 

Q.  A  hundred  cases? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  Since  January  1?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  a  total  immigration  of  how  many,  approximately? — 
A.  About  70,000. 
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Q.  You  have  had -100  cases  out  of  70,000?— A.  That  is  only  a 
guess. 

Q.  Out  of  a  total  immigration  from  January  1  up  to  date,  only 
70,000  ? — A.  That  goes  to  J  uly  1,  we  get  our  figures  from  the  fiscal 
year,  coming  to  this  port,  62,000. 

Q.  You  had  28,000  in  the  month  of  October?— A.  From  the  1st  of 
July  until  about  the  20th  of  November  there  were  74,000,  more  than 
all  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Q.  You  had  62,000  then,  and  74,000,  making  136,000,  out  of  which 
you  say  approximately  there  were  100  cases? — A.  That  is  from  July 
1,  1918,  to  November,  1919. 

Q.  So  a  moment  ago  when  you  said  100  cases  out  of  62,000  you 
were  mistaken? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  now ;  you  say  you  have  only  had  100  cases — I  don't  want 
to  pin  you  down? — ^A.  You  can't  pin  me  down  on  figures  until  I 
have  access  to  the  records. 

By  Mr.  Box : 

Q.  Yesterday  I  heard  an  inspector — in  fact,  I  saw  the  certificate 
from  a  physician  showing  something  in  connection  with  a  woman 
which  would  ordinarily  make  her  inadmissible — I  heard  him  say, 
"  Senator  So-and-so  is  interested  in  her ;  I  am  going  to  admit  her." 
How  did  he  know  that  Senator  So-and-so  was  interested;  it  didn't 
come  through  this  office,  did  it  ?— A.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  was  one  case  that  a  Senator  gave  directions  as  to 
how  to  get  to  the  Pennsylvania  station  to  proceed  to  a  certain  western 
city,  giving  her  instructions  how  to  proceed,  if  I  recollect  correctly. 
There  is  only  one  United  States  Senator  involved  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  I  understand  Congressmen  are  in  the  same  shape  as  to  this  in- 
fluence. How  does  that  influence  from  me  or  any  Senator,  how  does 
that  get  through  to  those  inspectors? — A.  As  an  ordinary  thing  it 
doesn't  get  to  the  inspectors,  it  is  after  the  alien  is  held  and  excluded 
that  the  influence  is  exerted.  The  ordinary  alien  arriving  doesn't 
know  anything  about  the  influence  it  is  requested  that  the  alien  be 
sent  a  certain  route  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Did  you  get  the  conclusion  from  what  you  heard,  that 
the  Senator  referred  to — that  his  interest  had  any  influence  on  what 
was  done  with  the  immigrant  ? 

Mr.  Box.  The  inspector  said  he  was  going  to  admit  her  in  spite  of 
that  fact.  I  don't  want  any  one  to  be  embarrassed  about  it,  I  am 
after  information,  and  the  case  would  have  appealed  to  me  if  I  had 
been  in  his  position.  I  think  in  an  informal  way  you  intimated  to  this 
committee  before  [addressing  Mr.  Uhl]  that  you  were  obliged  to  deal 
with  that  very  situation  from  such  men  as  us. 

A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Box.  Congress  ought  to  know  it  and  we  ought  to  know  if  the 
laws  are  overridden,  I  want  to  get  it  on  this  record. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  cases  where  Members  of  Congress  have 
ever  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  admit  people  who  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted?— A.  I  don't  keep  such  a  list. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  indorsement  on  any  paper  showing 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  or  Senator  asked  you  to  admit  any 
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person  who  should  not  have  been  admitted  ?— A.  I  have  requests 
received  here,  but  they  don't  make  their  requests — go  to  the  bureau  of 
the  department  at  Washington. 

Q.  The  only  time  is  when  the  case  has  been  passed  here  and  sent 
down  there  on  appeal? — A.  Sent  down  there  at  the  request  of  the 
bureau. 

Q.  And  every  immigrant  has  an  absolute  right  to  take  an  appeal 
under  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  where  appeals  have  been  taken,  they  had  a  right  to 
take  an  appeal;  nothing  irregular  about  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  appeals  are  taken  in  the  year  by  various  immigrants 
and  lawyers  who  have  a  right  to  come  over  ? — A.  Several  thousand. " 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  intimate  to  any  member  of  this  committee — 
I  wasn't  here  when  the  intimation  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
coming  to  you  wholesale  and  asking  you  to  admit  people ;  that  Con- 
gressman So-and-so  is  interested  in  the  case,  Congressman  So-and-so 
is  interested  in  an  appeal;  and  these  appeals  are  usually  sustained. 
Have  you  a  list  of  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  Member  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  statement 
in  behalf  of  a  case  that  has  been  appealed.  Here  is  a  woman  arriving, 
and  she  has  a  relative  over  here,  a  relative  in  the  United  States, 
who  states  that  she  has  seen  a  Senator. 

Mr.  Box.  And  the  Senator  himself  hadn't  written  anything,  and 
when  I  mentioned  discussing  his  influence  I  heard  the  inspector  men- 
tion the  Senator,  and  I  remembered  what  the  commissioner  had  told 
us ;  but  I  understand  that  the  Senator  in  question  didn't  write  a  word, 
but  it  was  somebody  else  that  had  mentioned  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  were  told  that  the  Senator  had  written  a  letter 
giving  instructions  as  to  how  she  was  to  proceed;  that  she  was  to 
go  to  the  station  and  proceed  to  the  city ;  that  she  was  to  be  met  by 
her  relative.  I  can't  see  anything  wrong  about  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  anybody  else  advising  anybody  what  train  to  take  and  leave 
for  the  West. 

Mr.  Box.  My  information  is  that  a  Senator  didn't  write  this  letter. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  information  is  that  every  Congressman,  every 
Member  of  Congress,  is  the  intermediary  to  which  the  friends  of  the 
alien  apply. 

Mr.  Box.  You  don't  have  any  right  to  override  the  laws. 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  The  trouble  is,  there  has  been  no  enforcement  of  the 
law  either  at  this  station  or  at  the  department  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Eaker.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  the  party  is  not 
entitled  to  be  admitted,  and  the  record  shows  she  is  not,  that  because 
a  Member  of  Congress  is  interested  ought  not  to  allow  them  to  enter. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  agree  on  that.  I  don't  think  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  ask  that  anybody  be  admitted  who  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Vaile.  When  you  get  competent  counsel  on  any  case  the  rights 
of  the  fellow  in  whose  behalf  they  are  appearing  are  looked  after 
better  than  if  they  had  poor  counsel. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Isn't  it  true  also  in  Washington  that  unless  a  Member 
of  Congress  really  gives  his  attention  to  any  jjarticular  case  pro 
forma  the  case  will  be  excluded  regardless  of  his  rights? 

Mr.  Rakek.  My  purpose  is — I  just  want  to  find  out  those  very 
things  right  on  down  through.     I  don't  assume  anything  improper 
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at  all.  I  am  interested  in  this  one  feature ;  I  watched  the  physicians ; 
I  want  to  ask  the  commissioner  here  whether  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  or  con- 
tagious disease  should  be  admitted.  Now,  there  is  no  personal  ex- 
amination at  all,  of  any  of  these  men  or  women  that  land,  by  the  phy- 
sicians to  see  whether  or  not  they  have  got  this  loathsome  contagious 
disease  at  all,  is  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why  not  ask  the  chief  medical  officer  ? 

Mr.  Wbltt.  Mr.  XJhl  has  no  jurisdiction  of  that  department. 

Mr.  Eakee.  My  proposition  is  that  the  immigration  officer's  duty 
is  to  enforce  this  law ;  I  don't  care  whether  they  are  doctors  or  who 
they  are.  A  man  or  woman  comes  up  there,  they  may  be  reeking 
with  disease,  passes  up  ticket  to  an  officer,  he  stamps  it,  he  enters  this 
country ;  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  we  draw  conclusions  from  one  witness  I 
think  we  will  examine  some  other  witnesses. 

By  Mr.  Weltx  : 
Q.  Something  was  said,  here  about  congressional  influence  in  the 
matter  of  deporting  some  people,  you  have  not  had  any  congres- 
sional influence  in  the  matter  of  deporting  the  undesirables ;  that  is, 
I  mean  those  anarchistic  and  ordered  deported  ? — A.  Anarchistic ;  no. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  any  Member  of  Congress  ever  come  to 
you  about  any  of  those  cases  ? — A.  Not  recently. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  did  they  ever  come? — A.  They  have  pre- 
viously. 

Q.  They  have  never  asked  you  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong? — A. 
That  depends  on  our  point  of  view ;  we  usually  disagreed  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  worthy  case  or  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  don't  determine  the  case ;  the  case  goes 
to  Washington  ? — A.  It  comes  to  me  on  appeal ;  I  express  my  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  should  be. 

Q.  Then  it  is  shipped  down  to  Washington? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  supposed  to  get  a  hearing  in  Washington? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  All  those  cases  to  be  considered — unless  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  interested  in  the  case,  the  alien  hasn't  got  much  of  a  show?^A. 
Oh,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  been  down  there  in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  down  in  the  department  at  Washington  ? — 
A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  consider  a  day  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  spent  one  day  there  watching  the  number  of  cases 
they  try  to  consider  ? — A.  Not  watching  cases ;  no. 

Q.  You  Iniow  well  enough  the  Secretary  himself  doesn't  consider 
those  cases  ? — A.  I  am  told  that  seldom  he  does. 

(Recess  taken  to  2  o'clock.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

Augustus  P.  Schell,  being  duly  sworn  as  a  witness,  testifies  as 
follows : 
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By. Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  What  is  your  title,  Mr.  Schell?— A.  Immigration  inspector, 
Ellis  Island. 

Q.  You  are  acting  as  law  officer?— A.  In  charge  of  the  law  office. 
By  Mr.  SiEGEL : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Schell  ? — A. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  bar ;  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  of  Law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of  the  law  work  here  ? — A. 
Ten  years. 

Q-  You  are  the  head  of  the  division? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  a 
division ;  it  is  part  of  the  executive  division. 

Q.  But  you  really  handle  all  the  law  work  that  arises  here? — A.  In 
charge  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  cases  that  are  now  pending  un- 
determined in  reference  to  warrant  cases  under  arrest  and  deporta- 
tion cases  where  anarchists  are  involved  ? — A.  I  prepared  such  a  list 
n  few  days  ago,  I  forwarded  it  to  Washington. 

(Mr.  Johnson  read  report  No.  54235/36,  dated  Nov.  19,  1919,  as  follows:) 

To  the  Speakee  ot  the  House  or  Repeesentatwes. 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  certified  copy  of  House 
resolution  365,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  reading  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  number  of  arrests  on  deportation 
warrants — 

"(a)  Under  authority  of  that  provision  of  section  19,  of  the  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  which  provides  for  deportation  of  aliens  who  shall  be  found  advocating 
or  teaching  anarchy,  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  or  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 

"  (6)   Under  authority  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918. 

"  Such  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  include  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  arrests  made  and  the  causes  therefor ;  the  number  of  deporta- 
tions affected  and  the  causes  therefor ;  the  number  of  cases  in  which  deporta- 
tion was  defeated,  and  the  causes  or  grounds  upon  which  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  undertaken." 

In  response  to  paragraph  (a)  thereof,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
since  the  taking  effect  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  warrants 
■of  arrest  have  issued  for  453  aliens  under  the  provisions  of  section  19  of 
that  act,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  anarchists,  were  advocating  or  teach- 
ing anarchy,  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  the  overthrow  by  force 
or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  members  of  other 
classes  named  in  the  said  section. 

And  in  response  to  paragraph  (&)  of  the  resolution,  that  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918,  and  to  November  1,  1919,  244  aliens  have 
been  arrested  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  records  it  appears  that  up  to  November  1,  1919, 
697  warrants  of  arrest  have  been  issued  by  the  department  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  two  acts  of  Congress. 

Of  the  aliens  taken  Into  custody  under  such  warrants,  60  have  been  de- 
ported on  the  following  charges : 

Found  advocating  or  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property 22 

Anarchist , : 17 

Found  advocating  or  teaching  anarchy,  etc 13 

Member  of  or  affiliated  with  an  otganizatlon  that  entertains  a  belief  in 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

States 3 

Likely  to  become  a  public  charge  at  time  of  entry  into  the  United  States 2 

Person   who   disbelieves   In   all  organized   government 1 

Advocates    the    overthrow    by    force    or   violence   of   the    Government   of 

the  United   States 1 

Convicted  of  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  prior  to  entry 1 
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The  above  figures  include  two  repatriated  enemy  aliens,  one  alien  who  was 
permitted  by  the  department  to  depart  voluntarily  from  the  country,  and  one 
who  was  allowed  to  reship  foreign  as  a  seaman. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  now  88  aliens  of  the  anarchistic  classes  in 
whose  cases  orders  of  deportation  have  been  made,  and  whose  removal  from 
the  country  has  not  been  possible  owing  to  war  conditions,  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, and  like  causes.  Forty-nine  of  these  aliens  are  released  on  bond,  IT 
nre  held  in  jails  awaiting  deportation,  serving  penal  sentences,  or  interned  at 
military  camps,  11  are  held  at  immigration  stations,  6  are  fugitives  from 
justice,  2  are  inmates  of  insane  asylums,  and  1  agreed  to  depart  from  the- 
United  States  of  his  own  volition. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  aliens  have  been  released  either  on  bond  or  on  their 
f.wn  recognizance  pending  final  determination  of  their  cases.  In  these  the  evi- 
dence, as  then  presented,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department,  Insufticlent 
to  warrant  deportation,  but  owing  to  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  possibility  of  securing  new  evidence,  in  addition  to  that  then  pre- 
sented, the  action  stated  was  taken. 

In  162  cases  of  aliens  arrested  under  the  anarchistic  provisions  of  law  war- 
rants of  arrest  were  canceled  by  the  department  and  proceedings  discontinued 
for  the  following  reasons:  Evidence  insufficient  to  sustain  warrant  charges, 
100 ;  United  States  citizenship  proved,  35 ;  enemy  aliens  who  were  repatriated 
before  service  of  warrants,  7 ;  deaths,  7 ;  inability  to  locate  aliens  for  purpose 
of  taking  them  into  custody,  after  holding  warrants  for  one  year  or  more,  7; 
Kood  conduct  after  probationary  period,  1 ;  joined  Army  during  war,  1 ;  left 
United  States  before  service  of  warrant,  3 ;  became  insane  before  establishment 
of  anarchistic  charge's  and  not  subject  to  deportation  on  insanity  ground,  1. 

On  November  1,  1919,  the  cases  of  94  aliens  were  pending  before  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  the  department,  and  23  cases  were  awaiting  the  receipt  of 
hearings  from  field  offices,  records  of  supplemental  examinations,  etc.  In  47 
cases  warrants  of  arrest  had  been  served,  but  hearings  had  not  yet  been  con- 
ducted, the  majority  of  these  being  cases  of  aliens  who  are  serving  penal  sen- 
tences. 

In  five  cases,  the  aliens  concerned  have  been  discharged  by  the  courts  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

In  52  cases  warrants  of  arrest  have  not  been  served,  40  xyt  these  being 
warrants  issued  under  the  act  of  1917  and  12  issued  under  the  act  nf  1918 
The  greater  ninnber  of  tiie  warrants  in  this  class  were  issued  for  aliens  whose 
names  appeared  upon  the  subscription  lists  of  the  Grouiicn  Sovversiv.i.  an 
anarchist  paper  formerly  published  in  Lynn,  ilass.,  who  could  not  be  located. 
The  proprietor  of  this  paper  and  his  principal  associates  have  been  deported. 

It  has  not  been  possible  at  any  time  since  the  armistice  to  make  deportations 
to  Germany,  Austria,  the  Balkan  Nations,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  other  countries 
on  account  of  war  conditions  generally,  civil  war  or  other  internal  disturbances 
in  some  of  tlie  covmtries  named,  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  due  to 
these  conditions  covering  all.  The  securing  of  a  Government  vessel  to  transfer 
deportees  has  been  considered  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  year,  but  as 
there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  to  be  taken  to  any  one  port  in  a  country  to 
which  deportations  could  occur,  this  plan  was  not  carried  out.  Its  use  to  the 
above-named  countries  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  this  paragraph. 

There  is  at  the  present  writing  some  prospect  for  the  inauguration  of  deporta- 
tions to  Germany  in  some  classes  of  cases  held  for  deportation.  How  prac- 
ticable this  is  can  not  now  be  stated.  All  reasonable  efforts  to  deport  to 
countries  not  in  the  category  of  those  named  have  been  made.  Except  for 
some  time  past  in  cases  involving  deportations  with  an  attendant  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  in  which,  owing  to  the  great  cost  and  the  uncertainty  of  securing 
return  passage  for  the  attendant  within  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery  of  the 
deportee,  with  consequent  piling  up  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such"  attend- 
ants in  foreign  countries,  it  has  not  been  considered  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  therewith. 

Delay  in  receiving  reports  from  immigration  districts^ — one  coming  in  to- 
day— has  prevented  earlier  compliance  with  your  request.  The  department, 
as  soon  as  pending  cases,  including  those  arising  in  arrests  made  since  No- 
vember 1,  are  finally  decided,  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a  final  report  heivin  to 
your  honorable  body. 
Very  sincerely. 


Assistant  Secretary. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Those  figures  come  partly  from  here? — A.  I  imagine  so;  we 
sent  our  list  on  last  Sunday,  a  week  ago  yesterday. 
By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  When  a  warrant  of  arrest  is  issued  and  the  warrantees,  we  might 
call  them,  are  brought  here,  is  there  a  hearing  held?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  hearing  occurs  before  how  many  inspectors? — A.  One. 

Q.  Who  is  the  inspector  who  is  handling  the  general  work  now  ? — 
A.  It  is  under  my  supervision ;  we  have  four  inspectors  besides  my- 
self— five. 

Q.  Are  you  conducting  five  separate  hearings  simultaneously? — 
A.  No ;  we  don't  have  that  many  cases. 

Q.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance? — A.  No ;  for  the  reason  there 
is  only  one  attorney  who  represents  68,  which  forces  us  to  have  one 
inspector  at  a  time. 

Q.  Isn't  that  part  of  the  plan  to  delay  the  hearings? — A.  I  think 
not,  because  he  represents  all  of  them  and  he  can  only  appear  before 
one  inspector  at  a  time. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  are  the  hearings  proceeding  ? — A.  From 
9  to  4.40. 

Q.  Every  day? — A.  Even  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Then  the  hearing  is  transcribed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  it  is  transcribed  you  go  oyer  the  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  reach  anj'  conclusion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mark  your  conclusion  upon  any  of  these  papers? — 
A.  The  inspector  who  grants  the  hearing  reviews  the  case  and  makes 
what  we  call  a  final  recommendation,  which  in  itself  is  not  part  of 
the  record,  but  is  his  personal  view  of  the  testimony  taken;  then  it 
is  reviewed  by  me,  and  a  letter  prepared  for  the  commissioner's 
signature  for  transmittal  to  the  department  at  Washington. 

Q.  That  all  takes  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  we  had  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
here  at  the  island  to  pass  on  these  cases  after  the  testimony  is  taken 
that  would  dispose  of  these  cases  more  quickly  or  promptly  ? — A.  It 
would,  undoubtedly,  but  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  having  a  man 
here  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  In  all  these  cases  where  an  appeal  is  taken  to  Washington,  in 
any  case,  whether  these  cases  or  any  other  cases  of  an  appeal  of  an 
alien,  for  example,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  people  arriving 
here,  wouldn't  that  facilitate  and  expedite  the  business  here,  obvi- 
ating a  lot  of  unnecessary  correspondence  which  is  going  on  now  ? — 
A^  If  they  would  dispose  of  it  as  promptly  in  Washington  as  the 
same  officer  would  here,  the  only  loss  of  time  would  be  in  the  trans- 
mittal to  and  from  Washington. 

Where  is  the  delay,  in  Washington  or  here? — A.  I  can't  say  it 
is  delay^ — it  is  not  here,  whether  you  can  speak  of  a  delay  or  not, 
I  wouldn't  use  that  term.  When  you  speak  of  an  appeal,  I  know 
nothing  about  that;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  appeals;  appeals  are 
taken  in  the  cases  of  aliens  who  are  excluded  by  a  special  board  of 
inquiry ;  my  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appeals. 

Q.  Let  us  go  back  to  these  cases  where  warrants  of  arrest  have 
been  issued  and  the  men  have  been  taken  into  custody ;  how  long  does 
it  take  after  you  have  taken  your  testimony  here  before  the  final 
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decision  comes  from  Washington  ?— A.  From  a  week  to  several 
months,  I  have  known  cases  to  take. 

Q.  Is  some  of  the  anarchistic,  so-called,  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  we  had  an  Assistant  Secretary  here  at 
Ellis  Island  to  determine  those  cases  it  would  expedite  the  business 
and  dispose  of  them  more  quickly? — A.  li  the  officer  there  would 
dispose  of  them  quickly  it  would  answer  that  proposition. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  case  that  has  taken  more 
than  30  days  after  it  reached  Washington? — A.  I  have  on  my  desk 
a  list  prepared  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  Pending  our  getting  that  list,  how  many  men,  stenographers, 
etc.,  have  you  to  help  you? — A.  Only  four  inspectors  at  the  present 
time ;  one  was  f  urloughed  about  a  month  ago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  handicapped? — A.  Very  much 
so ;  I  need  assistants. 

Q.  What  other  help  have  you  to  help  you  out  in  this  work? — A. 
At  present  I  have  had  to  borrow  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
three  stenographers  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  work,  and  this 
afternoon  I  asked  them  to  please  let  me  have  two  more,  so  we  can 
have  them  to-morrow. 

Q.  How  many  unfinished  cases  have  you ;  by  unfinished  I  mean 
cases  that  have  not  been  heard,  witnesses  haven't  testified? — A.  Do 
you  mean  of  these  Eed  cases? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  We  had  finished  up  to  11  o  clock,  when  they  re- 
fused to  go  on  with  their  hearings,  about  35  out  of  68  cases. 

Q.  By  refusal  to  go  on  with  the  hearings,  do  you  mean  the  service 
of  a  notice  upon  you,  such  as  has  been  shown  here? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  aliens  have  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioner 
has  provided  means  for  them  to  interview  their  friends,  and  until 
they  have  been  given  better  facilities  they  refuse  to  testify  in  their 
cases. 

By  Mr.  Rakee  : 

Q.  What  does  the  gentleman  refer  to? — A.  Through  their  at- 
torneys they  have  addressed  a  communication  to  the  commissioner 
setting  forth  their  demands. 

Q.  You  haven't  a  separate  notice  to  the  attorney? — A.  No; 
through  the  attorney. 

(Mr,  Johnson  reads  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Uhl:) 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  promise  and  word,  which  Isaalc  Shorr, 
esq.,  our  attorney,  brouglit  over  to  us,  as  to  the  matter  of  \isits,  to  wit,  that  no 
iron  mesh  or  net  or  any  other  barrier  would  be  placed  between  us  and  our 
friends  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  island,  has  been  broken  by  some  one, 
we  believe  of  your  subordinates. 

We,  the  inmates  of  room  203,  declare  that  we  demand  that  you  give  us  a 
personal  guaranty  undersigned  by  you  to  the  effect  that  at  no  time,  neither 
during  the  hearings  nor  afterwards  imtil  we  are  deported,  shall  any  barriers 
be  placed  between  us  and  our  friends  at  the  time  of  their  visits. 

Expecting  an  Immediate  answer  we  shall  refrain  from  going  out  to  hearings, 
until  said  satisfactory  and  immediate  answer  shall  reach  us. 
Respectfully, 

M.  Oradowskt, 
Peter  P.  Bianchey, 
Akthur  Ketzes, 
Committee  of  Room  20S. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  promise  given  to  them  as  to  their  treat- 
ment or  reception  of  friends?— A.  Their  attorney  took  that  matter 
up  with  Assistant  Commissioner  Uhl,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  understanding  of  a  promise  made,  and  I  don't  know 
which  is  correct. 

Q.  As  far  as  receiving  their  counsel  is  concerned,  you  have  per- 
mitted them  to  receive  counsel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  allowed  them  to  discuss  their  matters  with  counsel?— A. 
Permitted  to  have  counsel  from  the  very  beginning. 

Q.  When  they  have  asked  for  counsel  you  have  permitted  them  in 
the  same  way  as  is  permitted  between  attorney  and  client? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  permitting  their  friends  to  come 
over  to  see  them? — A.  They  have  made  a  request  both  by  writing 
and  verbally. 

Q.  And  their  friends  have  been  permitted  to  come  over  and  see 
them  ? — A.  They  have  been  permitted  to  come  over  and  see  them. 

Q.  You  state  that  they  declined  to  appear  before  the  inspectors  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  notified  them  orally  and  otherwise  that  they  had 
the  right  to  appear^ — were  entitled  to  a  hearing? — A.  Oh,  certainly; 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  lawyer. 

Q.  This  attorney  who  says  that  he  represents  all  these  people,  has 
he  filed  any  notice  of  written  appearance  with  you? — A.  He  has. 

Q.  Stating  that  he  represents  each  and  every  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stating  the  names? — A.  He  has  not  given  the  full  names,  but 
he  does  really  represent  them. 

Q.  He  has  stated  so  in  writing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  notice  addressed? — A.  The  commissioner  of 
immigration,  Ellis  Island. 

Q.  That  is  on  file  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  that  list  here  that  you  were  referring  to  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  go  on  now  with  your  hearings? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  Their  attorney  is  now  present  at  the  island? — A.  He  is  here, 
but  has  stated  that  he  will  return  on  the  2.30  boat  unless  he  receives 
their  assurance  that  visitors  will  be  received  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  aliens  have  demanded  that  they  shall  interview  them. 

Q.  Has  he  declined  to  appear  in  their  behalf  unless  they  receive 
visitors  in  the  manner  in  which  they  wish  to  receive  them? — A.  At 
this  moment  he  is  deciding  that  point  with  Mr.  Uhl  in  the  other  room. 

Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  Under  section  19  of  the  immigration  law  you  find  nothing  in 
there  providing  for  counsel,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  has  merely  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  practice  ? — A.  It  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  they  are  entitled  to  counsel. 

By  Mr.  Rakee: 
Q.  Have  you  one  of  these  cases  set  now  and  ready  for  a  hearing? — 
A.  They  would  be  going  on  now  if  they  would  appear  and  testify. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  case  now  set  for  hearing? — A.  They  would  go  on 
continuously  if  they  hadn't  stopped,  the  hearing  is  set. 

By  Mr.  Siegel: 
Q.  You  are  ready  to  proceed,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned?— A;  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kakee  : 

Q.  Why  don't  you  set  that  case  and  have  your  inspector  there 
and  notify  the  lawyer  personally  and  by  writing  to  be  in  attendance 
and  have  your  officer  bring  this  man  that  is  charged  before  you  ? — ^A. 
That  will  be  attended  to  the  moment  I  leave  this  room,  and  it  would 
have  been  attended  to  before  now  hadn't  I  been  called  in  here. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  will  be  excused  for  that. 

(Mr.  Schall  leaves  the  room.) 

Mr.  Raker.  Here  is  an  opportunity,  and  when  you  get  your  doctor 
and  when  these  men  are  ready  to  proceed  I  suggest  to  the  chairman 
and  request  that  the  committee  may  go  down  and  see  the  proceedings 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  is  conducting  the  proceedings  and  running  the  immigration 
station  here  or  whether  or  not  the  immigration  officials  are. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  we  can  do  is  to  send  the  sergeant  at  arms  for 
this  attorney  for  these  deportees,  the  attorney  who  is  proposing  to 
leave  on  the  2.30  boat. 

(The  sergeant  at  arms  brings  the  attorney,  Isaac  Shorr,  to  the 
hearing.) 

Isaac  Shore  being  duly  sworn  as  a  witness,  testifies  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr^  Shorr? — A.  No.  852  Hopkinson  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? — A.  No.  149  Broadway. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  You  represent  a  number  of  persons  being  held  on  the  island 
here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Against  whom  warrants  have  been  issued  or  are  issued  for  de- 
portation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  are  you  representing? — A.  About  66. 

Q.  The  hearings  are  set  for  to-day? — A.  Were  held  all  this  week. 

Q.  And  were  set  for  to-day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  some  been  held  this  morning  ?^A.  One. 

Q.  Some  are  set  for  this  afternoon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  are  they  not  being  held? — ^A.  There  was  a  misunder- 
standing on  Friday,  on  account  of  an  interview  they  usually  have 
with  their  relatives  on  Friday  of  each  week.  The  last  time  the 
interviews  were  as  usual,  they  went  in  one  room  and  spoke  to  each 
other,  last  Friday  when  they  came  out  to  see  their  relatives  they 
noticed  a  big  screen  between  them  and  their  relatives.  They  said 
they  wanted  the  interview  the  same  way  as  last  week,  otherwise  they 
will  not  voluntarily  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

I  found  it  out  in  the  morning.  I  came  to  the  commissioner  and 
the  commissioner  told  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  relatives  coming  to  see  them  and  the  attendants  are  few  in  nmn- 
ber  it  is  impossible  to  watch  how  they  come  out  and  there  might  be 
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some  mistake;  one  of  the  aliens  might  go  out  by  mistake  and  leave 
one  of  the  visitors  here.  Therefore  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
screen,  a  kind  of  wall  between  them.  I  have,  with  the  permission 
of  the  commissioner,  gone  to  see  the  aliens  and  told  them  that  this 
is  the  reason.  They  suggested  that  instead  of  having  one  visiting 
day  for  all  the  relatives  that  they  divide  the  week  into  five  parts 
and  permit  a  part  of  the  relatives  to  see  them  on  Monday,  one  part 
on  Tuesday,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  crowd  will  not  be  big ;  might  only 
be  at  least  15  friends  come  over  to  see  them  each  day.  I  reported  that 
to  the  commissioner  and  I  then  misunderstood  the  statement  of 
the  commissioner;  I  understood  that  this  will  be  all  right  and  they 
will  be  able  to  see  each  other.  I  reported  it  to  them,  stating  that 
the  commissioner  consented  to  have  their  interviews  that  way ;  they 
accepted  that.  I  came  back  to  the  commissioner  and  told  him  that 
they  accepted  it,  and  then  when  I  discovered  that  the  commissioner 
had  in  mind  that  even  though  they  are  divided  into  five  parts  they 
can  only  see  them  with  the  screen  between  them. 

I  told  the  commissioner  that  I  had  misunderstood  him  and  if  that 
is  the  case  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  tell  them  that  is  my  mistake. 
Then  the  commissioner  said  that,  well,  he  will  see  if  maybe  he  will 
consider  that  it  is  possible  to  let  them  see  their  friends,  if  they  are 
not  large  in  number,  without  a  screen  between  them,  and  I  didn't  say 
anything  to  the  aliens,  because  I  understood  that  it  will  probably  be 
that  way.  This  morning  I  noticed  there  were  two  wives  of  some 
of  the  aliens  come  over  to  see  them,  and  I  didn't  think  that  anything 
will  happen,  and  proceeded  with  the  hearing.  While  I  was  sitting  in 
room  A,  examining  one  man,  the  wife — these  two  relatives  came 
over  and  told  me  that  the  friends  come  over  to  see  them  found  again 
the  screen  between  them  and  therefore  they  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
I  went  to  the  commissioner  and  the  commissioner  told  me  that  he 
said  you  will  have  to  wait  until  the  hearings  are  over  before  we  will 
decide  whether  to  remove  the  screen  or  not,  and  that  ended  it. 
By  Mr.  Weltt: 

Q.  Don't  you  advise  the  prisoners  here,  your  clients,  to  observe 

prison  rules  here  as  well  as  m  other  prisons  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  always  do. 

Q.  They  can't  run  this  Government A.  I  always  do. 

Q.  And  they  must  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  prison  of  the 
court? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  These  clients  of  yours  are  members  of  what;  the  Commune 
Party  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are  members,  others  are  not. 

Q.  Members  of  what? — ^A.  Various  organizations. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  A  number  of  them  admitted  at  a  hearing 
that  they  are  members  of  the  Federation  of  Unions  of  Russian 
Workers. 

By  Mr.  SiEGEii: 
Q.  You  have  been  permitted  to  consult  each  one  of  these  clients 
separately  and  privately  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  had  a  chance  to  see  them  any 
time  I  wanted  to. 
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Q.  You  have  had  a  separate  room  in  which  to  talk  to  them?^-A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  been  denied  any  right  of  seeing  and  consulting 
your  clients? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  really  got  for  not  proceeding  with  the 
hearings? — A.  You  mean  to  ask  me  what  reason  I  have? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  no  reason  at  all;  I  am  ready  to  proceed. 

Q.  You  are  ready  to  proceed? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  haven't  declined  to  proceed  to  remain  as  their  attornej' 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  proposing  to  leave  on  the  boat  ? — A.  If  they  discharge 
me,  tell  me  they  won't,  of  course  I 

By  Mir.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Have  they  discharged  you  as  their  attorney? — A.  Not  yet:  I 
am  going  down ;  I  will  aslt  them  whether  they  want  to  proceed  or  not, 
if  they  don't  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  What  does  their  say-so  count  for  ? — ^As  far  as  I  am  concerned  T 
suppose  they  have  something  to  do.  ' 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 
Q.  Here  is  a  letter  which  the  commissioner  has  written  to  you 
[handing  letter  to  witness] .    It  reads  as  follows : 

Department  of  Labor, 

Immigration  Seevice. 
lHUin  Island,  N.  Y.,  Noveralcr  Si,  1910. 
ISAAii  Shoru,  E.sq., 

Counsel. 

SiKS :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  signed  by  three  inmates  of  room 
203.  wlio  style  ttiemselve-;  "Committee  of  room  20.3,"  to  tlie  effeot  tlint  tliey 
will  not  vohmtarily  appear  for  the  hearings  as  to  whether  they  shall  or  shall 
not  be  deported  from  the  United  States  unless  int(ir\icws  be  granted  to  them 
in  a  manner  other  than  that  followed  on  Friday  last. 

You  will  recall  that  at  our  interview  upon  this  subject  on  Friday,  the  21st 
Instant,.  I  informed  you  that  the  hearings  must  proceed  and  this  was  the 
opportunity  siven  your  respective  clients  to  present  any  defense  they  might  have 
to  offer  or  any  reason  they  could  advance  as  to  why  they  should  not  be  deported, 
and  that  their  failure  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  would  be  at  their 
peril,  as  the  Government  would  make  a  part  of  the  record  in  the  respective 
cases  the  evidence  then  in  Its  possession  and  proceed  to  close  the  matter.  I  also 
stated  to  you  that  any  change  in  the  method  of  granting  interviews — the  granting 
of  which  was  a  privilege — would  receive  consideration  after  the  termination  of 
the  hearings.  Subsequently  you  advised  me  that  you  had  understood  the  change 
of  method  of  granting  interviews  would  be  effective  this  week  and  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  had  misunderstood  my  statements  to  you.  I 
reduce  to  writing  the  occurrence  In  question  so  that  there  may  not  be  any  fur- 
ther misunderstanding  upon  the  question. 

The  dein(and  now  made  by  your  clients  will  not  be  granted.  The  hearings 
In  the  respective  cases  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  Government  can  conduct 
them.  You,  as  their  counsel  have  the  right  of  being  present,  and  I  trust  will 
avail  yourself  thereof.  I  suggest  that  you  advise  your  clients  voluntarily  to 
present  themselves  at  such  hearing  or  hearings,  and  that  failure  on  their  part 
so  to  do  will  unquestionably  be  to  their  disadvantage.  The  hearings  will  con- 
tinue on  and  after  2.30  p.  m.  to-day.  Failure  on  the  part  of  your  clients  to 
present  themselves  voluntarily  will  result  in  the  termination  of  any  further 
Interviews  between  them  and  their  alleged  friends  or  relatives.  Of  course, 
your  right  to  consult  your  clients  will  not  be  infringed. 

Respectfully, 


Acting  Commissioner. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Were  you  here  with  the  relatives  and  friends  Friday? — A.  I 
was  here,  yes,  at  the  hearing. 

Q.  Were  you  down  there  when  the  friends  were  visting  the  men 
through  the  screens? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  letter  ^yhich  they  sent  or  was  that  delivered  , 
through  you  ? — A.  That  was  given  to  me,  and  after  reading  it  I  took 
it  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Schell. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  the  writing  of  that  letter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  the  language  of  the  letter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  intimate  to  them  that  they  shouldn't  proceed  with  the 
hearing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  admitted  to  the  bar?— A.  In  1915. 

Q.  Had  you  graduated  from  a  law  school  here?^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  law  school  ? — A.  New  York  University. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  graduate? — A.  1913.  , 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  admitted,  the  first  or  second  department? — 
A.  First  department. 

Q.  Have  you  been  practicing  for  yourself  the  whole  time? — A. 
Mostly  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  previous,  when  you  say  mostly  all  the  time,  have  you 
been  in  partnership  or  associated  with  anybody  else? — A.  I  was 
associated  with  an  attorney  at  first. 
■  Q.  What,  was  his  name? — A.  D.  W.  Steel,  jr. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  with  him  as  partner  or  associate? — 
A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Now,  previous  to  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  did  you  serve  a 
clerkship  with  some  lawyer  here  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  graduate  from  Ja  college? — A.  Just  New  York 
University. 

Q.  You  went  to  New  York  University  Law  School? — A.  Law 
school. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  did  you  go  to  any  college  or  high  school  here 
in  New  York  ? — A;  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  pass  your  regents  and  get  your  regents' 
certificate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  pass  your  regents  ?^A.  1909,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken; I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  36. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — A.  In  1904. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Do  you  belong  to  this  organization    to    which    your    clients 
belong  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 
Q.  What  is  your  nationality? — A.  A  Jew. 
Q.  From  Kussia?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kaker  : 
Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  naturalized  ? — A.  Since  1912. 
Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  statement  in  regard  to  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Uhl  and  others  about  these  men  voluntarily  appearing,  you 
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understand  that  whether  they  voluntarily  appear  or  not  it  is  the 
duty  of  these  officers  to  take  them  before  the  inspector  for  examina- 
tion, don't  you? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  a  man  can  be  compelled 
to  testify  against  himself. 

Q.  I  didn't  say  that,  what  I  am  getting  at  is,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  officers  here  to  take  this  man  before  the  inspector  for  an  ex- 
amination?— A.  Oh,  yes.  ,      ,, 

Q.  And  whether  they  voluntarily  desire  to  go  or  not  they  should 
be  taken  so  as  to  be  personally  present  at  the  examination? — A. 
Yes.  ^     ^ 

Q.  To  hear  the  witnesses  for  and  against  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  advised  them  that  it  was  their  right  not  to  appear 
unless  they  wanted  to? — A.  No;  I  was  going  to  read  the  letter  to 
them 

Q.  I  don't  care  for  that  letter,  I  am  getting  as  to  the  facts  now. 
Have  you  advised  them  that  they  did  not  have  to  appear  before  the 
inspector  unless  they  wanted  to  voluntarily  go? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  told  them  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  take  them 
personally  and  have  them  there  present? — A.  There  was  never  a 
conversation  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  understand  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  here? — A.  I  do, 
yes. 

Q.  To  take  them  there  whether  they  want  to  go  or  not,  they  have 
no  volition  in  regard  to  the  matter? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  having  the  screen  up  to  protect  the 
officers  in  talking  to  these  men? — A.  That  is  not  my  objection,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  the  commissioner  here  in  regard  to  it,  what 
was  your  idea  in  talking  with  him  in  regard  to  there  not  being  a 
screen  ? — A.  I  didn't  tell  him  there  should  be  no  screen. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  question  with  him  about  the  screen  or  no 
screen? — A.  I  simply  told  him  What  they  told  me  about  the  screen, 
I  never  stated  there  should  be  or  not  no  screen. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  commissioner  regarding 
the  screen  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  Mr.  Shorr  had  the  right  to  get  any  privileges 
he  could  for  his  clients. 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  ask  for  any  privileges  for  them,  I  simply 
spoke  about  a  screen  as  everybody  spoke  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  everybody  speaking  about  the  screen? — 
A.  Same  as  the  commissioner ;  same  as  Mr.  Schell ;  same  as  everybody 
else.  You  heard  them  object  to  having  the  screen,  and  that  is  ail  the 
conversation  I  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  yourself,  now,  it  is  a  proper  precaution  under 
the  circumstances  for  a  commissioner  and  his  assistants  here  to  pro- 
tect themselves  so  there  can  be  no  improper  action — so  there  might 
be  no  weapons,  or  anything  like  that,  given  to  these  men — don't  you 
think  that  ought  to  be  done  ? — A.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
something  wrong  may  be  done;  I  think  it  is  a  good  protection  to 
have. 

Q.  If  a  man  says  he  is  an  anarchist ;  if  a  man  says  he  is  against  all 
form  of  government ;  if  a  man  says  he  believes  in  destroying  offices— 
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and  those  are  the  men  that  are  under  charge — don't  you  think  these 
men  ought  to  use  ordinary  precautions  that  a  sheriff  or  constable 
uses  ? — ^A.  Of  course,  ordinary  precautions  ou^ht  to  be  used ;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  list  or  record  of  these  friends  that  visit  these 
men? — A.  No;  I  haven't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  their  relatives? — A.  Some  of  them 
I  know,  others  I  don't. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  the  immigration  office  has  a  record  of  these  people 
that  visit  these  men  that  are  held  here? — A.  I  think  they  have  now; 
I  think  there  was  some  record  given  them  as  to  what  relatives  the 
aliens  wanted  to  see  each  day. 

By  Mr.  Sieqel  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  as  we  understand  you,  you  have  merely  acted 
as  the  messenger  for  these  men,  conveying  their  views  to  the  com- 
missioner?— ^A..  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  haven't  suggested  this  proposition  one  way  or  the  other  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  officers  in  charge  here,  when  they  get  ready 
to  proceed  with  one  of  these  cases,  and  the  man  declines  to  appear,  the 
officers  have  the  right  under  their  authority  to  take  him  to  the  place 
of  the  hearing ;  you  admit  that  ? — A.  I  can't  say  I  admit  it,  because 
I  am  not  informed  in  that  part  of  the  law. 

Q.  You  are  their  lawyer ;  you  advise  them  of  their  difficulties  ? — 
A.  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  law  and  find  out  if  there  is  sufficient 
authority  to  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  How  do  they  do  in  the  Tombs — in  New  York  prisons? — A.  I 
never  had  occasion  to  have  anything  like  that,  but  I  think  they  do 
that. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  :  • 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  advise  your  client  on  that  point,  as  to 
whether  they  can  decline  and  stay  where  they  are,  or  whether  the 
officer  has  the  right  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  them  up  to  the  place  of 
the  trial  and  proceed  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  don't  think  you  have  the  right  to  ask  an  attorney 
what  he  is  going  to  advise  his  client. 

Q.  Have  you  advised  them  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  the  same  thing,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  you  are  entirely  wrong  about  that ;  this  hear- 
ing as  I  understand  is  going  to  proceed  now,  if  this  advice  has  been 
given  one  of  those  men  and  he  decides  to  remain  away  then  he  is 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  counsel  and  he  is  not  violating 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  him  what  his  advice  is  going  to 
be  or  has  been. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Mr.  Wilson's  answer  hasn't  been  given  and  it  ought  to 
be  given,  if  this  board  of  inquiry  hasn't  the  right  to  do  it  I  want  to 
know  now  if  any  man  held  as  an  anarchist  can  make  a  farce  of  our 
proceedings  and  we  can't  examine  him,  we  ought  to  know  it. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  not  the  question  involved  here ;  what  I  suggest 
is  this,  no  matter  who  these  men  may  be,  the  meanest  in  the  world, 
we  here  have  no  right  to  interfere  between  attorney  and  client  as  to 
what  advice  he  may  be  giving  them  in  regard  to  that  particular  ques- 
tion, we  are  asking  him  now  to  tell  us  what  he  as  their  attorney  will 
be  advising  them.  I  think  it  is  really  a  condition  which  doesn't  con- 
cern us,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  that  relationship. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  know  when  a  man  declines 
to  go  there  in  his  own  interest,  whether  on  the  advice  of  counsel  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 

Q,.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  of  this  attorney  here,  have  you  had 
any  experience  in  defending  criminals  in  criminal  courts  ? — A.  I  have 
had  some ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  under  our  Constitution  and  law  that  the 
defendant  has  a  right  to  meet  his  witnesses  face  to  face? — A.  I  do 
know  that. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  if  he  doesn't  come,  that  the  authorities  of 
the  law  are  under  duty  bound  to  bring  him  before  the  court  so  that  he 
might  meet  them  there  face  to  face  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  a  court. 

Q.  You  know  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  a  court. 

Q.  And  you  would  advise  your  client  according  to  law  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  land,  wouldn't  you? — A.  I  don't  know  what  I 
will  tell  them. 

Q.  You  would  advise  your  clients  of  their  rights  under  our  laws 
and  our  Constitution,  wouldn't  you? — ^A.  I  would;  yes, 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  court  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  will  proceed  to  do  that  with  your  clients,  won't  you  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Let  me  have  that  letter.  I  don't  think  the  commis- 
sioner means  it ;  here  is  this  statement : 

You,  as  their  counsel,  have  the  right  of  being  present,  and  I  trust  will  avail 
yourself  thereof.  I  suggest  that  you  advise  your  clients  voluntarily  to  present 
themselves  at  such  hearing  or  hearings,  and  that  failure  on  their  part  so  to 
do  will  unquestionably  be  to  their  disadvantage. 

Now,  that  is  an  unfortunate  statement ;  it  ought  not  to  be  the  fact 
in  any  proceeding  in  any  court  or  under  any  inquiry.  Eecalcitrant, 
counsel  or  otherwise,  no  counsel  or  otherwise,  the  man  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  hearing,  and  whether  this  counsel  or  anybody  else  fails  to 
attend  or  not,  these  men's  rights  should  not  be  jeopardized.  This  is 
in  the  record  and  it  will  go  before  the  court  on  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings and  possibly  serve  to  defeat  the  proceedings  on  the  ground 
that  the  men  didn't  have  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  think  the  commissioner  meant  they  could  appear 
voluntarily ;  if  they  wouldn't  appear,  he  wouldn't  deny  their  right  to 
appear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  is  the  law  that  permits  this  man  to  have  an 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  186  U.  S.,  page  57,  opinion  by  Justice  Harlan. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  They  have  had  their  opportunity  to  have  an  attorney ;  I  don't 

just  understand  why  it  was  you  proposed  to  leave  on  the  2.30  boat. — 

A.  I  was  going  to  show  them  the  letter  and  ask  them  if  they  wanted 

me  to  proceed  with  the  hearing ;  if  they  are  ready  to  go  ahead  and 
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be  examined,  and  if  they  will  say  no,  we  are  not  going  to,  I  would 
leave  on  the  next  boat. 

By  Mr.  Raker: 

Q.  Then  you  dissolve  the  relationsnip  of  client  and  attorney  when 
they  say  they  are  not  willing  to  proceed  voluntarily,  is  that  the  at- 
titude?— A.  No;  I  don't  Imow  what  I  would  do  if  they  don't  pro- 
ceed, there  is  no  place  for  me  here,  I  am  only  here  for  the  hearing. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  hearings  will  proceed  anyhow,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  want  to  or  not? — A.  In  my  absence  I  don't 
know,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  to 
me. 

Q.  Do  you  assume,  as  counsel — was  it  your  intention  to  leave  with 
the  view  and  intention  that  the  hearings  would  not  proceed  in  your 
absence  ?^A.  No ;  I  think  another  way  would  be  found  to  mak^  them 
attend  the  hearings,  I  don't  know  what  would  be  done. 

Q.  Was  it  your  intention  of  leaving  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  hearing? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  were  going  to  leave  your  clients  without  any  fur- 
ther examination,  just  simply  because  they  refused  to  attend  the 
hearing  when  you,  as  an  attorney,  admit  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
officers  to  take  Mm  there  by  force,  if  necessary,  still  because  he  says 
he  wasn't  going  to  attend  voluntarily,  you  intended  to  abandon  your 
client  and  leave  the  case? — A.  If  they  say  they  will  not  proceed 
with  the  hearing  I  don't  know  what  will  be  done  after  I  will  leave. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 
Q.  You  know  the  hearings  will  proceed  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Did  you  tell  the  commissioner  or  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  you  were  going  to  leave  at  2.30? — A.  2.30,  after  I  saw 
them  and  they  will  not  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

By  Mr.  Rakek  : 
Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  these  officials  to  take  them 
before  the  inspector  to  proceed  with  the  hearing? — A.  As  I  stated 
before  I  am  not  familiar  with  this,  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  law 
and  see  if  they  can  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  You  have  been  advised  in  this  room  that  the  hearings  will 
proceed  this  afternoon? — A.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Q.  If  your  relationship  of  attorney  and  client  is  not  j^et  dissolved 
would  you  leave,  notwithstanding  these  hearings  are  going  on? — A. 
Well,  if  I  find  that  they  want  me  to  be  there,  that  my  relationship 
as  attorney  and  client  hasn't  been  dissolved,  I  will  probably  stay. 

Q.  That  hasn't  been  dissolved  yet  ? — A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  And  you  will  advise  them  the  hearings  will  proceed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  excuse  would  you  have  for  leaving  under  these  circum- 
stances ? — A.  I  intend  to  go  and  see  them  first  and  ask  them  whether 
they  want  me  to  stay  here. 

Q,  It  would  be  a  question  of  whether  they  wanted  you  to  continue 
as  their  attorney  or  whether  they  were  willing  to  attend  the  hear- 
ings?—A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Rakee  : 

Q.  Here  is  another  statement  in  connection  with  this : 

Failure  on  the  part  of  your  clients  to  present  themselves  voluntarily  will  re- 
sult in  the  termination  of  any  further  interviews  between  them  and  their 
alleged  friends  or  relatives. 

Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  seen  that  letter,  when  it  was  handed 
to  you  ? — A.  The  first  time,  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  not  been  officially  handed  you  as  yet. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  they  appear  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  if  the 
law  allows  them  to  visit  their  friends  they  should  not  be  denied  any 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  because  they  have  taken  anybody's  advice 
whether  they  should  appear. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  law  has 
any  provision  for  permitting  relatives  to  see  them. 

Mr.^  Johnson.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  that  eflPect,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  StEGEL.  Under  that  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  a  prisoner ;  they  have  the  same 
rights,  therefore  entitled  to  see  their  next  of  kin,  and  I  presume  the 
commissioner  has  allowed  them  to  see  their  next  of  kin. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time,  has  there  been  any  denial  by  the  com- 
missioner to  these  men  to  see  their  attorney  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  denial  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner  or 
anybody  in  charge  to  allow  the  relatives  of  any  of  these  men  to  see 
them  under  proper  regulations  and  conditions? — A.  Well,  the  ar- 
rangement was  that  they  could  see  them  once  a  week,  on  Friday. 

Q.  That  is  sufficient,  oughtn't  it  to  be  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  sufficient  or  not. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion ;  do  you  think  men  charged 
like  these  are,  should  have  people  running  to  see  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day  ? — A.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  law ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  state ; 
it  all  depends  on  the  circumstances ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  enough 
or  not ;  I  have  no  opinion  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  It  isn't  as  much  as  they  want? — ^A.  It  isn't  as  much  as  they 
want. 

Mr.  Vaile.  But  it  may  be  more  than  the  authorities  want. 
By  Mr.  Rakee: 

You  have  a  general  employment  from  these  men,  have  you? — A. 
No;  I  am  just  retained  as  the  case  comes. 

Q.  How  many  men  down  here  that  you  are  employed  by? — A. 
Here  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  About  66,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  employment  from  all  of  those  men,  or  is 
it  just  temporary? — A.  Yes;  just  temporary.  The  usual  procedure 
is  this :  When  a  man  is  examined,  and  in  his  preliminary  exa;mina- 
tion  he  is  asked  whether  he  wants  counsel,  and  if  he  wants  counsel, 
why  he  can  have  counsel;  and  I  was  here,  and  I  was  retained  by 
them. 

Q.  They  have  all  answered  that  question,  that  they  wanted  coun- 
sel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  now  been  employed  by  them  personally? — A. 
Yes.  I 
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Q.  To  take  their  case  through  and  attend  to  it,  or  just  for  a  day 
at  a  tune,  or  two  days  1— A.  There  was  no  express  understanding 
as  to  that;  I  took  the  case;  I  presume  that  the  hearing  will  be  suf- 
ficient ;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  submit  briefs  after  the  hearing. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  to  watch  the  hearing  and  to  submit  a  brief 
in  each  case  by  these  men  ? — A.  In  each  case,  or  one  brief  in  several 
•cases. 

Q.  You  can  have  a  combined  brief,  covering  all  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  to  watch  the  case  and  file  briefs  collect- 
ively or  jointly  or  severally  for  all  these  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  employment  was  until  the  matter  was  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  department?— A.  That  wasn't  expressed;  I  can  quit  the 
■case  any  time  I  want. 

Q.  Whether  you  file  the  briefs  or  not?— A.  I  will  file  briefs. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  definitely  whether  you  had  an  agreement  with 
these  men  to  watch  their  cases,  look  after  them,  and  file  briefs? — A. 
Yes ;  that  is  what  I  will  do  in  those  cases  that  were  heard. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  agreement  that  you  can  quit  whenever  you 
■want  to? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  are  to  attend  to  the  case  until  it  is  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  authorities? — ^A.  That  wasn't  expressly  understood,  either. 
By  Mr.  Weltt: 

Q.  You  take  the  case  until  you  finish  the  case,  don't  you  ? — A.  An 
attorney  has  the  right  to  quit  whenever  he  wants  to. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  he  has  a  right  to  quit,  to  run  out? — A.  Except 
in  criminal  cases. 

By  Mr.  Rakee: 

Q.  Have  you  taken  it  with  that  view,  is  that  what  you  intend  to 
tell  the  committee,  you  can  quit  whenever  you  want  to? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  a  correct  statement  of  law;  he  has  a  right  to 
<]|uit  in  a  case,  except  a  criminal  case ;  this  is  not  a  criminal  case ;  it 
is  a  civil  proceeding. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  thinlc  we  have  gone  far  enough  on  that  proposition. 

Q.  Was  there  a  lump-sum  fee  to  be  paid  or  paid  for  your  serv- 
ices?— A.  No;  no  lump  sum. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  How  were  you  employed,  by  some  society  ?-^A.  These  peo- 
ple here  themselves  have  money. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  on  the  island? — A.  Well,  I  repre- 
sent a  number  of  Russians,  and  there. were  some  arrested  here  that 
were  already  examined  recently,  and  their  cases  have  been  finished 
and  briefs  submitted,  old  clients  of  mine,  a  number  I  think,  about  a 
dozen  among  these  hearings. 

By  Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  a  dozen  of  these  men  have  had  previous 
cases  on  the  same  charge? — A.  On  the  same  charge. 

Q.  Of  these  men  who  are  here  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  examined  once  before? — A.  Yes;  examined,  reexamined, 
briefs  submitted. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  to  the  cases? — A.  No  decision  rendered. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  they  examined? — A.  There  are  two  or 
three  men  here  whose  cases  have  been  pending  since  1917. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  (jive  the  name. — A.  One  is  Tarsrasuk ;  I  think  his  first  name 
is  John,  but  I  am  not  sure,  and  Naum  Stepanuk. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  against  the  first  one  that  was  a  case  of 
deportation? — A.  Same  charge. 

Q.  What? — A.  Except  that  they  were  charged  originally  undet 
the  old  statute,  under  the  1916  statute,  which  is  with  being  anarchist^ 
and  a  public  charge  I  think  was  one  provision,  that  was  the  old 
statute,  the  1918  statute  has  more  provisions,  like  being  affiliated 
with  an  organization  or  being  a  member  of  an  organization. 

By  Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  These  cases  were  heard  in  1917? — A.  They  were  arrested  in 
1917. 

Q.  When  were  the  hearings  held  ? — A.  That  same  time,  I  think  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  I  didn't  represent  them  there. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  meantime  were  they  allowed  out  on  bail? — A. 
$1,000  bail. 

Q.  They  were  at  large  from  1917  up  to  recently  ? — A.  No ;  on  bail 
at  first  in  Cleveland ;  then  they  were  brought  over  here  to  the  Island ; 
I  don't  remember  what  month,  but  in  the  early  part  of  1919. 

Q.  This  year  ? — A.  Yes ;  this  year. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Then  they  were  released  on  $1,000 
bail.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Then  from  January  or  February  of  this  year  they  were  at  large 
again  until  this  month- — November? — A.  No;  they  were  kept  here 
for  quite  some  time  on  the  Island ;  then  they  were  released  on  $1,000 
bail. 

Q.  Then,  they  were  at  large  and  rearrested  on  the  old  charge  or  on 
a  new  charge? — A.  I  don't  know  what  charge. 

Q.  Haven't  they  had  a  hearing? — A.  These  people  can  not  have  a 
hearing  because  they  were  heard  several  times  and  classed. 

Q.  No  decisions  by  the  department  ? — A.  No. 

Br  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Do  you  still  represent  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  on  a  strike  at  half  past  2  in  those  cases? — 
A.  No. 

By.  Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  What  cases  are  these  ? — A.  These  are  the  oldest  cases. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  more  about  the  others? — A.  There  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Bianchey,  he  was  here,  and  I  think  there  was  a  re- 
hearing in  his  case,  brief  submitted,  and  no  decision  rendered. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  the  hearings  were  held? — A.  It  must 
have  been  about — I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Q.  Of  this  year  ? — A.  Of  this  year,  in  the  Bianchey  case. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  later  hearing  some  time  in  September? — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  When  did  you  submit  your  brief  in  that  case,  may  I  ask,  if  you 
can  remember  ? — A.  I  think  in  September ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  September  27,  1919  ?— A.  Maybe ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  case  was  forwarded  to  Washington  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  still  here  ?■ — A.  He  is  still  here. 
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Q.  What  is  the  next  case  you  had  there? — A.  Arthur  Katzes  ar- 
rested at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Had  he  been  previously  arrested,  do  you  know? — A.  Previous 
to  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  was  the  hearing  in  that  case  ? — A.  About  the  same  time 
as  the  Bianchey  case. 

Q.  In  March  ? — A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  dates. 

Q.  Was  he  allowed  out  on  bail?— A.  $1,000. 

Q.  You  submitted  your  briefs  some  time  in  August  of  this  year  ? — 
A.  Maybe ;  I  submitted  briefs,  I  think,  in  that  case. 

Q.  You  submitted  it,  didn't  you,  before  August  25  of  this  year? — 
A.  I  can't  remember  the  time. 

Q.  For  your  recollection,  I  will  state  that  the  record  was  forwarded 
from  Ellis  Island  on  August  25,  1919,  to  Washington.  Has  there 
been  any  decision  rendered  in  that  case  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Rakee  : 

Q.  Where  is  this  man? — A.  Here  at  Ellis  Island,  downstairs. 
By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  next  case? — A.  Marcus  Oradovslcy. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  connected  with  the  other  men ? — A.  Yes; 
the  same  case. 

Q.  Was  he  out  on  $1,000  bail?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  ?— A.  Up  to  the  present  time,  I  think. 

Q.  You  submitted  your  brief,  when,  in  his  case? — A.  The  same 
time  as  the  Bianchey  case. 

Q.  For  your  information  I  will  say  that  the  record  of  this  was  for- 
warded from  Ellis  Island  September  27,  1919,  to  Washington.  Is  he 
still  downstairs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  decision  in  his  case  ? — A.  Not  that  T  know  of ; 
I  wasn't  notified. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  other  case  ? — A.  There  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  Kuschneroff. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  three  men  you 
have  just  mentioned? — A.  No ;  he  was  arrested  at  Pennsylvania  after 
that. 

Q.  Was  he  brought  here?^A.  No;  he  was  brought  to  Gloucester 
Station  at  Philadelphia. 

Q.  When  did  you  submit  your  brief  in  his  case? — A.  Eight  after 
the  hearing ;  I  don't  remember  the  month  when  I  submitted  the  brief, 
but  it  was — well  he  had  a  hearing,  then  he  had  a  rehearing,  I  sub- 
mitted the  brief  after  the  hearing,  right  after  the  hearing,  that  must 
have  been  in  June  of  this  year,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — A.  Right  here. 

Q.  Any  decision  in  his  case? — A.  No;  but  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  name  at  that  time  was  not  Kusch- 
neroff, it  was  Alexander  Galny. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  What  name  did  he  come  into  the  country  under? — A.  I  don't 
know. 
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By  Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  You  say  you  submitted  your  brief  about  June  of  this  year? — 
A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  other  cases? — A.  There  are  some- 
others,  if  you  will  read  them. 

Q.  Powel  Kiezen,  do  you  represent  him  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now? — A.  I  don't  know,  the  last  letter  I  received 
from  his  was  from  some  town  in  Ohio,  but  I  have  that  letter  in  the 
office — some  small  town  in  Ohio. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  where  the  order  for  the  man's  deportation  has. 
come  and  he  is  out  under  bond  and  can't  be  found? — A.  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  last  from  him? — A.  Several  months  ago. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  is  an  order  for  deportation  for  him,, 
because  had  I  known  that  I  would  probably  have  found  him. 

By  Mr.  Rakek  : 

Q.  What  is  he  charged  with  ? — A.  The  same  charge. 

Q.  Anarchist? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  men  who  are  charged  with  and  found  by 
the  officials  to  be  anarchists  ought  to  be  turned  loose  on  bonds  or 
even  on  their  recognizance? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  representing 
them ;  of  course  I  try  they  should  be  released  on  bond. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  now  outside  of  your  attorneyship;  you  are  an 
American  citizen  and  you  are  before  the  committee  for  investiga- 
tion; as  an  American  citizen,  familiar  with  this  subject,  do  you 
believe  that  an  anarchist  who  believes  and  teaches  it,  should  be 
turned  loose  on  bond  or  on  his  own  recognizance  after  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence  that  he  is  an  anarchist  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  we  presume  that  this  attorney  is  going  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  his  clients  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  want  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  is  being  interrogated  hj  representation  of  his  men, 
you  are  asking  him  questions  that  would  impair  him  with  these  men. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  know,  but  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  can  ask  me  that. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  am  here  seeking  information  from  a  man  who  knows 
these  people. 

Mr.  JoHKSON.  He  is  here  as  a  lawyer,  he  is  representing  his 
clients. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  is  not  on  trial  himself. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  raise  the  point  of  order  at  the  present  time  we  are 
interrogating  this  witness  on  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Before  the  chairman  rules,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  this :  Here  is  a  question  whether  or  not  this  law  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied or  changed,  whether  or  not  a  man  who  had  been  arrested  as  an 
anarchist,  a  firebrand — here  is  a  man  who  knows  these  people — 
whether  he  believes,  under  the  law,  as  an  American  citizen,  these 
men  ought  to  be  turned  loose  and  intermingle  with  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  witness  was  detained  at  the  request  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  presumably  because  he  represented  these  clients  who  were 
trying  to  find  a  way  not  to  be  hurt,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  question  now  to  run  to  those  events  and  not  to  his  individual 
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views  as  to  a  change  in  the  law  or  otherwise.     If  it  is  the  wish  of 

Judge  Raker  and  others  to  call  him  separately  at  another  time 

Mr.  Weltt.  It  is  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner whether  he  puts  them  out  on  bond  or  not,  and  he  has  the  right 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  his  clients. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  the  present  time  where  this  Powel  Kiezen  is? — 
A.  At  the  present  time  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  am 
notified  that  he  is  requested  to  come,  I  could  find  him. 

Q.  Will  you  make  every  effort  to  locate  this  man? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly will. 

Q.  Did  you  handle  the  case  of  Leo  Haskewics  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  a  brief  in  that  case  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Before  you  pass  to  the  others,  I  want  to  make  this 
observation :  The  chair  ruled  this  man  shouldn't  give  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  legal  features.  Now,  that  may  be  all  right  at  this  time, 
but  the  distinguished  member  from  New  York  now  asks  the  witness 
not  his  opinion  on  questions  of  attorneyship  or  otherwise — ^the  com- 
missioner advises  this  man  couldn't  be  found — ^but  asks  him  now  as 
attorney  whether  he  won't  go  as  sheriff  or  otherwise  and  bring  this 
man 

Mr.  Shore.  I  wouldn't  decline  it  because  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  find  him  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Siegel.  This  witness  knows  that  as  an  attorney  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  find  that  man. 

Mr.  Rakee.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  legislation  that  I  called  that 
solely.  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
counsel  and  others  may  know  where  these  men  are,  but  the  commis- 
sioners and  officials  whose  duty  it  is,  haven't  any  record  to  find  these 
men  who  did  not  return  on  their  own  recognizance  or  bonds. 

Q.  What  about  this  Leo  H.  Haskewic's  case,  the  one  I  was  inter- 
rogating you  about,  you  filed  a  brief,  I  understand  ?^-A.  That  is  one 
of  those  that  were  brought  from  Akron,  Ohio,  arrested  in  1917. 

Q.  In  1917,  you  say,  he  was  brought  from  Ohio  to  this  place  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Where  was  he  taken,  to  Cleveland? — A.  Out  on  bail  for  some 
time. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  bail  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  didn't  represent 
him  then. 

Q.  Was  he  rearrested  lately? — A.  Not  lately,  beginning  of  1919 
he  was  arrested  and  brought  here. 

By  Mr.  Weltt  : 
Q,  Where  was  he  arrested  the  last  time  ? — A.  In  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  Eaker  : 
Q.  On  the  same  or  on  a  different  charge? — A.  Same  charge. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  :  ' 

Q.  Was  brought  here  to  Ellis  Island? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  occurred  the  early  part  of  this  year  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  filed  a  brief  in  Julv  of  this  year? — A.  Maybe  in  July. 
Q.  For  your  information  t  will  state  that  the  record  from  Ellis 
Island  was  sent  to  Washington,  on  July  10,  1919,  is  he  still  here  at 
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the  island?— A.  I  don't  think  so,  maybe  he  is,  I  don't  remember,  T 
haven't  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case  of  Nicholas 
Mihaeloff?— A.  Yes. 

Qi  You  obtained  his  release  on  a  bond,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  of  this  year,  March  17?— A.  I  don't  re- 
member when. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him  since? — A.  He  lives  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  I  understand  he  is  wanted  here  and  I  notified  some  of  his 
friends  to  find  him  and  tell  him  to  come  over. 

Q.  Was  he  released  on  a  bond?— A.  $1,000. 

Q.  When  were  you  notified  he  was  wanted  here? — A.  Last  week, 
some  day  last  week. 

Q.  He  hasn't  been  found  yet? — A.  No;  the  reason  is  because  1 
was  often  here  the  whole  day,  and  the  night  time  it  is  late.  His  wife 
was  here  asking  me  what  he  is  wanted  for  and  I  left  a  note  telling 
him  to  come  over  here. 

By  Mr.  Eakee: 
Q.  Is  there  a  final  order  of  deportation  for  him? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  wasn't  notified. 

Mr.  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Did  you  represent  Mike  Elick? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  case? — A.  He  was  one  of  those  that  was  arrested 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1917,  and  was  brought  over  here  and  then  re- 
leased on  his  own  recognizance. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — A.  No;  I 
never  heard  from  him  since. 

Q.  Whereabouts  unlniown? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Welty  : 

Q.  Were  they  over  at  Akron  attempting  to  destroy  the  rubber 
works  there  in  order  to  bring  a  speedy  close  to  this  war  in  favor  of 
our  enemies? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  were  they. charged  with? — A.  All  the  same,  anarchists; 
but  I  think  they  were  originally  charged  with— under  the  old  statute 
there  were  less  charges  than  under  the  new  ones. 

Q.  What  does  the  evidence  show;  what  did  they  do? — A.  There 
was  no  evidence  in  my  estimation  against  them  at  all. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there? — A.  Working  in  the  rubber 
works  for  several  years.  Mick  Elick,  I  think,  went  back  to  work 
there,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  They  surely  did  something,  there ;  they  created  suspicion  ? — A. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  evidence  against  them. 

By  Mr.  Eaker: 
Q.  What  were  they  charged  with? — A.  Charged  with  anarchy, 
with  being  anarchists. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property  ? — 
A.  Every  warrant  reads  alike;  just  one  charge;  they  all  read  alike. 
(Recess  taken  to  4  o'clock.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

John  W.  Kerr  being  duly  sworn  as  a  witness  testifies  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  title  in  the  service? — A. 
John  W.  Kerr,  surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
^Q.  Your  address? — A.  My  address,  my  home  address  is  25  De 
Koven  Court,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  are  regularly  stationed  here  at  Ellis  Island? — A.  I  have 
been  here  since  the  18th  of  May,  1918. 

Q.  As  chief  of  the  medical  inspectors  ? — A.  Chief  medical  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  among  other  duties  on  hand  an  inquiry  that  might 
look  into  the  faulty  places  in  the  law,  and  the  desirability  of  enacting 
laws,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  the  hearing  pro- 
ceeds, as  opportunity  offers,  any  views  of  your  own  where  you  think 
the  system  could  be  strengthened  and  made  better.  We  will  let 
Judge  Raker  ask  some  preliminary  questions. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  first,  Doctor,  of  the  general 
proceedings  of  the  Public  Health  Service  that  are  under  you? — A. 
For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  may  say  that  the  medical 
work  is  divided  into  three  sections:  The  division  of  inspectors  in 
the  main  building,  the  boarding  division,  and  the  hospital  division, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital  division  there  is  a  laboratory 
and  an  X-ray  laboratory.  On  the  boarding  division  I  have  at  present 
14  medical  assistants. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  boarding  division? — A.  The  boarding 
division  has  to  do  with  the  boarding  of  ships  going  down  the  bay. 
In  the  main  building — in  this  building — I  have  three  medical  assist- 
ants and  in  the  hospital  at  the  present  time  six,  the  number  of  officers 
in  the  hospital  is  not  up  to  the  full  quota  because  the  hospital  has  only 
been  operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  since  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  have  how  ? — A.  That  is  the  medical  staff  at  the 
present  time.  Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  staff  of  about  32  to  35 
officers.  The  main  bulk  of  the  inspections  were  made  in  the  main 
building,  all  steerage  passengers  and  a  considerable  number  of  cabin 
passengers  were  brought  to  this  building  for  examination. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  upon  that  now,  as  to  the  advisability  of  re- 
turning to  that  method  of  examination  of  the  steerage  and  second- 
class  passengers — to  the  main  island  for  examination  instead  of  on 
board  ship  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  should  undoubtedly  be  returned  to.  We 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  on  at  all  adequate  examinations 
aboard  ship  under  the  conditions  that  prevail.  As  you  probably 
know,  there  are  from  100  to  150  ships  a  week.  The  Immigration 
Service  has  one  boarding  vessel,  it  is  practicable  for  me  to  send  down 
six  officers  in  the  morning,  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  have  two  on  hand 
and  two  to  do  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  boarding  division.  They 
will  go  down  the  bay  and  find  several  ships  there  in  the  morning,  and 
sometimes  enough  to  take  all  the  doctors,  and  these  ships  are  not 
held  in  the  lower  bay  until  the  inspection  is  completed  but  go  to  their 
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docks,  sometimes  as  far  up  as  Yonkers,  sometimes  to  Perth  Amboy 
or  Bayonne,  or  all  scattered  through  the  harbor ;  in  that  way  we  may 
lose  on  some  small  vessel  of  no  importance — may  lose  the  service  of  a 
medical  officer  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is  our  purpose,  and 
we  have  endeavored,  to  put  two  medical  officers  at  least  on  the  larger 
ships.  Sometimes,  however,  this  is  impracticable.  Even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  put  two  medical  officers  on  board  the  ships  of  main 
importance,  the  boarding  in  the  lower  bay  prevents  us  from  detecting 
and  setting  aside  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  important  group  of 
aliens  that  come  within  the  province  of  the  medical  inspection ;  that  is 
the  insane  and  mentally  defective.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  system  in 
operation  was  such  that  we  detected  and  certified  a  very  large  number 
relatively  of  mental  defects,  mental  defectives.  Under  the  present 
conditions  it  is  not  practicable  to  set  them  aside  and  hold  them  suf- 
ficiently long  to  make  the  diagnosis  which  is  never  easy  and  which 
most  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  alien  must  be  accurate.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  been  able  to  carry  on  as  close  an  examination  of 
this  class  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  as  we  hope  to  when  the  work 
is  done  in  the  main  building. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  assistants  and  number  of  men  to  make 
a  proper  examination,  are  there  always  two  doctors  that  inspect  each 
immigrant  as  he  comes  in ;  what  is  your  practice  on  that,  having  one 
or  two  for  each  person? — A.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  to  re- 
quire two  medical  officers  to  join  in  service  of  what  we  term  the  man- 
datorily excluded  diseases ;  at  the  present  time  that  rule  is  adhered  to. 
The  provision  in  the  law  which  indicates  the  intent  that  all  cases 
shall  be  certified  by  two  medical  officers  is  not  followed,  that  provi- 
sion being  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  a  new  act 
passed  last  May.  I  recommend  that  for  the  time  being  that  that 
practice  be  not  carried  out  because  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
doit. 

Q.  While  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  do  it,  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  alien  and  detrimental  to  the  Government  not  to  have 
at  least  two  physicians  to  examine  each  alien  before  he  passes  from 
the  boat,  isn't  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  regard  the  present  method  as 
detrimental  to  the  alien;  if  anything,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  divide  our  inspection  into  a  preliminary  inspection, 
a  secondary  inspection,  and,  if  necessary,  a  hospital  inspection. 
When  a  medical  officer  detects  a  man  who  has  anything  physically 
or  mentally  wrong  with  him,  they  have  instructions  to  refer  him  to 
the  main  building  for  further  examination. 

Q.  But,  Doctor,  how  can  these  doctor  inspectors  that  go  down  on 
the  boat  make  any  inspection  when  one  man  stands  with  a  line  of 
people  coming  along;  he  just  looks  at  them  as  they  pass  him,  looks 
at  another,  punch  a  ticket,  and  they  go  on ;  that  is  practically  all  the 
inspection  they  get  unless  some  peculiar  case  is  presented  to  him. 
He  passes  them  right  along,  doesn't  he ;  if  he  passes  them  down  there 
they  are  not  held  ? — A.  If  he  passes  them  there,  that  means  they  are 
passed  as  far  as  the  medical  inspection  is  concerned,  but  if  he  indi- 
cates on  that  card  he  wants  them  held  for  further  examination,  then 
they  are  sent  to  this  building  or  the  hospital  for  further  examination ; 
then,  if  there  is  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  disability,  they  are 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  observation. 
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Q.  In  the  first  passing — ^here  is  a  line  of  men,  and  all  crowding 
to  get  a  pass;  just  a  jam,  one  against  the  other;  the  doctor  just  takes 
a  look  at  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be ;  they  are  all  in  their  wraps 
and  furs  and  their  hands  in  their  muffs — all  you  can  see  is  their 
hands  and  part  of  their  face;  that  is  all  the  examination  he  makes 
in  the  first  instance ;  now,  if  he  sees  nothing  wrong,  he  passes  them  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  may  be  loaded  with  disease  and  the  doctor  not  detect  it  ? — 
A.  It  is  possible  that  certain  physical  defects  are  missed,  but  the 
officers  become  very  expert  in  detecting  from  outward  appearances 
disabilities  that  the  average  doctor,  however  competent  he  might 
be  making  those  examinations,  would  miss  entirely.  I  don't  pre- 
tend in  the  first  inspection  to  make  a  complete  diagnosis  of  doubtful 
cases — they  are  set  aside  for  further  examination.  We  are  hampered 
in  doing  so  to  the  extent  that  it  is  desired  on  board  ship.  Our  officers 
go  aboard  ship  without  any  assistants  to  go  on  board  to  assemble 
these  people  or  to  hold  them  and  class  them  before  him  in  the  proper 
order.  In  the  main  building  here  normally  we  have  16  attendants 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  get  these  aliens  ready  for  examination  and 
to  handle  them  in  the  examination  rooms,  and  for  some  time  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  practically  one  in  eight  of  all  aliens  was  set 
aside  for  a  further  secondary  examination,  which  sometimes  resulted 
in  detention  in  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  days  to  a 
week.  That  could  be  done,  and  it  should  be  done.  I  have  felt  that 
with  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  Europe  we  should  have  facilities  here  and  our  work  should  be  so 
organized  that  we  make  special  effort  now  to  detect  disabilities, 
mental  and  physical,  which  have  come  out  of  the  war  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  land.  I  mean,  especially,  the  mental 
defects,  so-called  shell-shock  cases,  and  insanity. 

Q.  Aren't  there  a  larger  number  of  communicable  diseases  amongst 
these  people  coming  over  than  heretofore,  too? — A.  The  main  dis- 
eases which  one  would  expect,  and  which  are  most  dangerous,  are 
prohibited  at  the  quarantine  station,  typhus,  cholera,  and  smallpox 
are  looked  out  for  there. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  That  is  not  attached  to  this  service? — A.  That  is  not  attached 
to  this  service ;  it  is  attached  to  the  Quarantine  Service,  operated  for 
the  time  being  by  the  State,  but  with  the  aid  of  three  of  the  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Q.  All  the  passengers  are  stood  in  line  there  ? — A.  All  the  passen- 
gers are  stood  in  line,  and  they  look  out  for  quarantinable  diseases, 
plague,  cholera,  leprosy,  smallpox. 

Q.  Any  trachoma  or  scalp  diseases  or  any  of  the  social  diseases  ? — 
A.  No;  under  normal  conditions  the  examinations  in  this  building 
include  the  inversion  of  the  eyelids  of  all  aliens  and  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  scalps  of  each  alien. 

Q.  That  is  not  done  on  the  boat  examination  ? — A.  It  caii't  be  done 
thoroughly  on  the  boat. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  two  men  who  went  out  yesterday  to  the 
ship,  the  Adriatic,  leaving  the  city  dock  at  about  noon — they  were 
there  on  the  first  and  second  class  cabin  passengers  until  perhaps  6 
o'clock,  steerage  yet  to  be  examined,  900  in  the  steerage,  British  ship 
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where  nearly  all  the  passengers  spoke  English;  how  long  do  you 
think  it  took  the  men  to  finish  them  ? — ^A.  If  they  only  took  the  cabin 
it  would  perhaps^the  cabin  is  easiest  to  handle — 900  steerage  pas- 
sengers would  take — ought  to  take — ^the  greater  part  of  the  day,  all 
day  for  one  man  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  for  two  officers,  and 
then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  crew.  The  new  law  requires  the 
crew  to  be  examined,  but  those  examinations  can't  be  made  on  board 
ship  as  satisfactorily  as  they  should  be. 

By  Mr.  Rakeb  : 

Q.  When  and  how  do  the  Public  Health  Service,  not  the  Quaran- 
tine, examine  the  people  on  this  boat  for  instance,  the  Adriatic;  they 
didn't  line  them  up;  they  didn't  make  an  examination  of  them  yes- 
terday, did  they? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  ship,  but  I  had  two 
officers  aboard  the  ship,  and  there  would  be  two  officers  there  to  finish 
the  work  in  the  steerage,  and  the  crew. 

Q.  You  had  two  officers  from  your  service? — A.  Two  officers  from 
our  service. 

Q.  Two  doctors? — A.  Two  doctors. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  the  quarantine  service  did  you  have  anybody 
there  for  that? — A.  The  quarantine  service  is  handled  by  the  State 
government,  and  the  examination  is  entirely  finished — the  immigra- 
tion and  the  custom  officers  and  other  agencies  in  the  port  do  not  go 
aboard  ship  until  the  quarantine  examination  is  entirely  finished. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  the  quarantine  officers  lined  up  all  these 
passengers  and  made  aa  examination  of  them? — A.  It  is  my  under- 
standing they  do ;  simply  for  these  five  diseases  I  mentioned ;  that  is 
entirely  independent,  however,  of  the  medical  examination  on  account 
of  the  Immigration  Service. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  your  two  officers  who  went  on 
the  Adriatic  yesterday  send  copies  of  their  reports  to  this  committee 
at  Washington,  D.  C.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  time  they  went,  the  number  of  passengers  examined ;  the 
same  report  they  make  to  you. — A.  The  length  of  time  spent  on  each 
ship  is  not  reported  on ;  I  receive  a  daily  report  from  the  barge  office 
of  the  passengers  inspected  and  the  number  certified,  the  number 
referred  to  the  island  for  further  examination.  I  also  have  a  time 
book  of  the  hours  when  each  officer  goes  on  duty  in  the  morning  or  at 
noon,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  time  he  goes  off  duty. 

Q.  You  have  that  report — the  time  spent  on  that  one  ship  and  the 
time  spent  on  the  steerage  passengers  and  then  the  time  spent  by  your 
officers  on  the  crew  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  each  member  of  the  crew  is  given  a  certificate,  a  card  to 
go  ashore  with? — A.  By  the  Immigration  Service. 

Q.  After  the  medical  officer  is  through  with  them? — A.  After  the 
medical  officer  examines  them,  the  examination  of  the  crew  of  regu- 
lar liners  like  the  Adriatic,  which  includes  an  inspection,  those  men, 
those  crews  come  in  voyage  after  voyage  and  there  is  very  little 
change  in  the  crew  list  of  those  large  regular  ships.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  as  though  some  means  ought  to  be  devised  to  reduce  and  to 
make  regular  examination  of  crews  aboard  ships  of  that  kind,  because 
you  rarely  ever  get  a  man  off  the  crew ;  they  are  all  able-bodied  men 
and  without  some  venereal  diseases  you  rarely  find  a,  man  you  find  it 
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necessary  to  send  to  the  hospitul;  they  have  medical  officers  aboard 
for  the  treatment  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  first-class  ships  only? — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  first-class  ships  only. 

Q.  Because  the  charge  is  made  that  here  in  New  York  is  a  great 
charge  for  hospital  expense  for  seamen?— A.  The  ships  that  don't, 
carry  doctors,  the  cargo  ships,  are  a  different  class.  On  those  ships 
we  find  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  disability  of  a  general  character ; 
we  find  a  great  deal  of  venereal  disease. 

Q.  And  A'ou  have  how  many  men  to  make  passenger  and  cargo 
inspection? — A.  Fourteen. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  How  do  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  of  these  passengers, 
these  immigrants,  are  infected  with  venereal  disease,  men  or  women 
coming  over? — A.  The  passengers,  the  aliens? 

Q.  The  aliens? — A.  The  ship's  doctor  is  required  to  keep  a  medi- 
cal report  of  all  cases  treated  by  him  on  the  voyage  and  that  is 
turned  over  to  the  medical  officer  when  he  goes  aboard  the  ship,  and 
those  cases  are  examined.  Unless  some  special  attention  is  attracted 
to  a  passenger,  such  as  a  rash  or  some  suspicious  lesion,  he  would 
not  be  physically  examined  for  venereal  disease ;  he  would  not  be  spe- 
cially examined. 

Q.  There  are  none  of  them  examined,  men  or  women,  for  that 
disease  now?— A.  Except  those  who.  show  outward  manifestations 
of  lesions,  such  as  enlarged  glands  or  rash  or  an 

Q.  Outside  of  that  that  is  the  only  method  you  have  of  determin- 
ing?— A.  That  is  the  only  way,  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
to  strip  and  examine  all  alien  passengers  for  venereal  disease;  it  has 
never  been  considered  advisable  or  necessary. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  We  haven't  seen  the  figures  or  any  certificate  concerning  the 
recent  arrivals;  do  you  find  that  they  consist  largely  of  women,  de- 
pendent women  and  children,  say  this  last  two  months? — A.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  women  than 
in  normal  immigration,  women  and  children,  than  in  normal  immi- 
gration. 

Q.  Probably  the  result  of  war  conditions  ?-— A.  I  presume  that  it 
was  on  account  of  their  greater  ability  to  get  away  from  the  other 
side  than  men. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 
Q.  Doctor,  if  the  change  is  made  so  all  immigrants  will  be  in- 
spected and  examined  on  Ellis  Island,  would  it  be  necessary  to  en- 
large your  buildings  and  facilities  here,  assuming  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tide  of  immigration  up  to  the  maximum  before  the  war  ?— 
A.  Our  facilities  as  to  space  are  abundant;  we  have  fully  as  much 
or  more  space  accorded  to  us  now  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion than  we  have  ever  had,  and  we  have  now  some  attendants  who 
Avere  normally  with  us  in  this  building  who  are  now  assigned  duty 
in  the  hospital ;  I  would  need  some  additional  medical  officers,  but  I 
feel  assured  the  bureau  is  permitted  to  send  them  here  as  soon  as  I 
can  utilize  them.  I  can't  reasonably  use  one  or  two  more  medical 
officers  on  the  boarding  vessel  under  present  conditions.    Some  days 
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we  will  go  with  very  little  to  do  and  other  days  we  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  to  send  a  very  much  greater  number 
down  the  bay ;  I  don't  know  of  any  port  in  the  world  that  has  any 
more  medical  officers  in  the  boarding  work  than  here. 

Q.  Do  your  medical  inspectors  report  to  you  the  number  against 
whose  admission  they  make  recommendations? — A.  There  is  a  daily 
report  made  of  that ;  but  of  course  they,  in  addition  to  sending  over 
copies  of  the  certificates  that  they  issue  aboard  ships,  send  over  num- 
bers of  passengers  and  seamen  for  further  medical  examination,  and 
they  don't  certify  those  cases.  Those  cases  are  certified  by  the 
medical  officers  here  on  the  island. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  number  whose  admission  has  been  denied 
within  the  last  six  months  on  account  of  physical  objections, 
mental? — A.  I  have  brought  my  last  annual  report,  if  I  can  just 
refer  to  that. 

Q.  Eejected  on  account  of  disease  and  mental  conditions? 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 
Q.  Are  those  copies  of  your  reports? — A.  Those  are  copies  of 
annual  reports  and  they  are  published  year  after  year.    I  can  furnish 
copies  of  these,  however,  to  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  Relative  to  your  suggestion  as  to  advisability  of  additional 
legislation,  if  we  haven't  it  now  sufficient,  first,  the  requirement  that 
a  certificate  of  examination  by  a  physician  who  has  a  standing  in 
the  port  of  embarkation  be  produced  to  the  physicians  over  here, 
that  the  party  has  passed  a  physical  examination  and  is  all  right 
without  any  disease  and  otherwise  in  shape  so  far  as  the  mental  and 
physical,  both,  is  concerned,  would  not  that  be  a  great  delay  to  the 
undesirables  that  come  here? — A.  To  give  a  certificate  that  a  party 
has  passed  the  examination  ? 

Q.  Yes;  upon  embarkation ?^-A.  I  would  doubt  the  advisability 
of  that. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Well,  in  normal  times  we  pass  900,000  people  a 
year,  1,000,000  a  year;  it  would  involve  a  tremendous  amount  of 
clerical  work,  it  seems  to  me,  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
good  that  would  be  accomplished.  We  certify  now  those  persons 
who  do  not  pass. 

Q.  You  do  it  just  the  same,  but  suppose  the  steamship  company 
should  have  a  record  to  show  that  each  one  had  been  examined  and 
a  certificate  presented  to  them  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  pas- 
senger before  he  came  on  the  boat? — A.  You  mean — I  don't  believe 
I  quite  get  you.  Is  it  your  idea  that  we  should  require  all  steamship 
companies  to  have  a  physical  examination  of  every  alien  on  the  other 
side  ?' 

Q.  Yes. — A.  A  thorough  examination  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  if  they  should  certify  that  fact  with  their  manifest  ? — A. 
Well,  that  would  be  a  very  large  order. 

Q.  The  largeness  of  it  and  the  expense  of  it  I  want  to  eliminate 
from  the  question.  I  am  getting  at  the  advisability  for  the  health 
of  this  country  ? — A.  Of  course  there  would  be  an  advantage  if  each 
manifest  had  attached  to  it  a  physical  examination  made  abroad. 
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Q.  Why  should  there  be  any  objections  to  it.  I  went  abroad  and 
they  made  me  have  a  physical  examination  before  letting  me  come 
on  the  ship  returning  home  ? 

Mr.  Johnson,  What  nation's  line? 

Mr.  Raker.  A  ship  we  had  control  of — the  Government  had  con- 
trol of — every  man  that  came  back  during  the  war  had  a  physical 
examination  and  had  to  have  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  objections  would  be  this:  You  require  that 
sort  of  an  examination,  that  Government  in  retaliation  would  re- 
quire the  same  sort  of  an  examination  on  leaving  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Keke.  I  should  think  that  a  requirement  of  that  kind  abroad 
would  be  a  large  order. 

Q.  Surely  it  is  a  large  order  but  I  am  getting  at  it. — A.  I  fear  it 
might  become  more  or  less  of  a  routine  and  might  not  mean  what 
you  intend  it,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Q.  Things  might  turn  out  that  way,  but  if  the  steamship  company 
were  tp  be  required  to  have  presented  to  them  a  certificate  from  a 
physician,  a  creditable  physician  of  their  country  before  he  could 
land  in  this  country,  they  would  have  it  and  it  would  show  on  their 
manifest  that  a  physical  examination  had  taken  place,  then  you 
would  have  people  who  are  worthy  to  land  here  and  would  also  take 
the  further  examination  by  the  inspectors  of  the  United  States  ? — A. 
The  only  object  that  would  be  accomplished  in  such  an  examination 
would  be  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  physicians  on  this  side  to 
cases  regarding  which  there  was  a  doubt.  We  would  have  to  re- 
examine those  cases  on  this  side  in  order  to  take  official  action  our- 
selves. Sure,  I  would  expect  each  case  to  be  examined  on  this  side 
like  it  is  supposed  to  be  done  now  under  the  law  would  only  make 
it  more  rigid  on  this  side.  • 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  would  contemplate  an  entire  change  of  the 
scope  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  it  is  just  a  question  of  efficiency.  There  are  in 
New  York  3,000  insane  people;  there  must  be  many  in  addition  to 
that  who  come  here  with  contagious  or  communicable  diseases 
landed.    They  have  passed  the  inspectors  and  they  are  in  America. 

Dr.  Kerr.  I  think  that  we  have  some  evidence  that  there  hasn't 
been  any  considerable  amount  of  communicable  diseases  landed,  be- 
cause if  there  were  it  would  spring  up  and  manifest  itself  in  epi- 
demic form  among  our  own  population.  As  a  matter  of  fact  dis- 
eases such  as  trachoma  and  favus  have  decreased  as  a  result  of  oui 
measures  here  in  the  past  few  years.  The  diseases  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  apprehended  as  a  result  of  such  examination  would 
be  chronic  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  heart  affections  and  chronic 
drunkenness,  nephritis,  and  if  those  cases  came  here  and  were 
certified  as  we  do  certify  them,  the  bulk  of  them  were  landed  in  any 
event.  It  is  the  mandatorily  excludable  diseases  that  are  a  menace  to 
the  country,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  useful  examination  of  all 
made  is  to  detect  insanity  and  mental  defects.  If  we  land  a  man  with 
nephritis  he  doesn't  do  the  country  any  special  harm,  he  may  be  a 
burden  to  his  friends,  but  if  you  land  an  insane  person,  and  especiallj 
a  feeble-minded  female,  you  would  be  starting  a  line  of  progeny 
that  will  be  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  country. 
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Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  so  many  feeble-minded  and  insane 
people  during  the  last  6  or  7  years — what  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  is  how  they  get  through  the  port  of  entry,  if  that  is  a  fact? — 
A.  In  1913-  there  were  certified  110  insane,  63  imbeciles  and  idiots 
and  890  feeble-minded,  at  this  station  alone.  Now,  that  is  more  than 
1,000  people  certified  here  of  that  class.  It  is  impossible,  with  any 
method  of  examination,  that  you  can  institute,  to  exclude  all  people 
who  are  likely  to  become  insane ;  for  that  purpose  the  law  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  cover  people  who  become  insane  within  a  period  of 
5  years.  It  seems  to  me  the  strengthening  of  the  examination  to  get 
this  class  of  people,  and  the  development  of  these  stations  of  immi- 
gration, and  the  gathering  up  of  people  who  have  become  insane  is 
from  a  medical  standpoint  the  most  useful  thing  that  can  be  done. 
In  1918  we  only  certified  18  insane  and  15  feeble-minded,  3  epileptic, 
and  2  for  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority. 

Q.  When  there  was  nearly  1,000,000  came  in  during  that  year? — 
A.  Not  during  1918,  there  were  about  55,000,  and  during  1913  there 
were  approximately  1,000,000. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  During  1913  you  reported  a  smaller  number  of  feeble-minded 
cases  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  larger  number,  in  1913  we  certified  of  that  class — 
feeble-minded  and  insane — over  1,000  people,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  those  people  came  and  left  after  they  got  here — ^it  must 
be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  insanity  develop 
afterwards.  They  are  young  people  in  early  life  and  as  they  go 
along  and  stresses  thrown  upon,  a  certain  number  of  them  are  going 
to  become  insane,  I  doubt  if  the  number  in  the  average  nationality 
is  much  greater  than  the  insanity  among  our  own  people. 

Q.  Here  are  all  sorts  of  cases  of  young  women  certified  feeble- 
minded. Here  is  one  Katrina  Cammarano  certified  feeble-minded, 
from  Italy,  recertified  December  16,  1916  and  again  on  January  15, 

1917,  paroled  to  distant  relative,  married  December,  1917.  Warrant 
May  7,  1918,  produced  at  Ellis  Island  and  recertified  on  July  7,  1918 
and  again  on  July  24,  same  year.     Paroled  to  husband  September  5, 

1918,  then  on  June  10,  1919,  department  directs  that  the  case  remain 
in  status  quo.  That  is  where  the  relatives  should  try  to  look  after 
the  feeble-minded  girl.  Here  are  many  others  out  on  parole  and 
bond,  married  and  have  children. 

Mr.  Raker.  She  comes  under  the  head  the  doctor  just  spoke  of; 
comes  over  and  married  and  of  course  the  children  are  subject  then 
to  become  feeble-minded  too. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Born  in  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes. 

Dr.  Kerr.  In  my  opinion,  while  we,  of  course,  as  medical  officers, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  we 
are  very  careful  to  observe  the  difference  in  our  status  and  duties 
as  compared  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration.  In  my  opin- 
ion such  cases  should  not  be  paroled  or  their  cases  extended.  It  causes 
hardship  and  recertification  after  recertification — none  of  these  cases 
is  certified  except  as  to  two  or  three  examinations,  two  or  three  men 
have  joined  in  and  the  reexaminations  are  always  made  by  a  board, 
the  officers  I  have  here,  the  majority  of  them,  have  had  special  experi- 
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ence  in  working  in  feeble-minded  institutions  and  these  boards  are 
made  up  of  men  who  have  specialized  on  those  cases. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q,.  Then  your  view  of  the  matter  is  that  when  you  find  a  case  of 
that  kind,  instead  of  delaying  it  and  putting  it  off,  the  party  ought 
to  be  returned  instead  o|  .being  sent  out  intd  the  country  or  on 
bond  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  so  in  the  interest  of  the  alien  as  well  as  the 
Government. 

Q.  It  is  much  to  the  interest  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
isn't  it  ? — A.  I  think  so. 


Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration,  held  at 
Ellis  Island,  port  of  New  York,  November  26, 1919. 

Present :  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Raker,  Mr.  Vaile,  and  Mr.  Siegel. 
Further  examination  of  Bteon  H.  Uhl  : 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Uhl,  we  expected  Mr.  Caminetti  and  the  solicitor  to  be 
present,  Mr.  Schell.  They  seem  to  have  been  detained  and  while 
waiting  for  them  we  want  to  ask  you  about  some  papers,  vairoup 
files,  which  we  called  for  the  other  day.  This  committee  endeavored 
to  secure  files  of  sample  cases  here  covering  releases  on  boiiils,  small 
bonds  and  heavier  bojids,  and  covering  some  of  the  anarchist  cases, 
covering  some  of  the  straight  deportation  cases,  in  order  to  discover 
the  procedure.  Now,  Mr.  Uhl,  I  asked  you  at  the  last  hearing  if  it 
was  your  practicei  to  deal  with  the  conunissioner  general's  office 
rather  than  deal  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  a.sk  you 
that  again,  is  that  your  custom? — A.  That  is  the  requirement  of  the 
regulations. 

Q.  Have  you  violated  that  in  any  instance?-— A.  Never. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  these  records  of  cases  show  that 
Mr.  Howe  dealt  direct  with  officers  superior  to  Mr.  Caminetti? — A. 
In  some  cases  I  knew  he  had  done  so,  yes,  sir;  and  later  actually  I 
saw  it  from  correspondence  which  ultimately  reached  the  files. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  people  appealing  for  bond  or  detained 
aliens  to  apply  here  or  apply  in  Washington? — A.  The  proper 
course  would  be  to  apply  at  the  office  where  the  alien  was  detained, 
whether  it  be  New  York,  Boston,  or  elsewhere ;  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
practice,  I  believe,  that  they  make  applications  not  infrequently 
directly  to  the  commissioner  general,  to  the  department  in  Wash- 
ington. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  Do  you,  as  commissioner,  if  the  application  is  made  here,  and 
before  you,  if  the  case  is  pending  at  this  port  of  entry,  have  to  deter- 
mine the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  party  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  bail? — A.  No,  sir;  the  record  is  transmitted  to  the  com- 
missioner general  with  such  recommendation  as  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  thinks  the  facts  warrant,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  bonds, 
admission  outright,  or  deportation. 

Q.  Then  you  wouldn't  pass  on  the  question  of  bond  at  all? — A. 
No;  that  is  not  within  our  discretion,  except  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. 
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Q.  Does  the  qualification  then  of  the  bondsman  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  department  at  Washington  as  well,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  party  should  be  admitted  on  bail? — A.  No;  directly  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  bond  the  ofiicer  concerned  will  inform  the  in- 
terested person  to  produce  his  bondsman ;  the  ordinary  requirement  is 
two  real  estate  owners  possessing  an  equity  of  at  least  $1,000  each,  if 
the  bond  is  for  $5,000,  or  they  may  secure  a  surety  bond  or  may  de- 
posit Liberty  bonds. 

By  Mr.  SiEGEL : 

Q.  Hasn't  your  attention  been  called  to  the  provision  of  the  act 
of  1917  by  which  they  can  deposit  money  in  postal  savings? — A. 
Yes ;  in  the  department  there  is  the  acceptance  of  cash,  but  they  au- 
thorize that  specifically. 

Q.  In  other  words,  before  a  person  can  be  released  on  bond  in  any 
case,  do  you  require  the  department  at  Washington  to  make  a  specific 
order  that  money  be  taken  in  that  case  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rule  of  the  department  requires  such  a  procedure? — ^A. 
It  is  their  own  rule. 

Q.  In  other  words,  in  the  ordinary  case  if  the  surety  company 
comes  down  there  and  gives  you  a  surety  bond,  or  the  real  estate 
people  come  here  and  go  on  bond,  you  release  the  man  immediately? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  comes  along  and  says  here  is  the  money  which  I 
have  deposited  in  the  postal  savings  in  the  United  States  and  asks 
the  person  to  be  released  you  require  a  special  order  from  Washing- 
ton to  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  necessary  under  our  instructions. 

Q.  You  knew,  of  course,  or  you  may  have  heard  that  the  reason 
why  that  amendment  was  put  into  the  act  of  1917  at  my  request  was 
that  the  surety  companies  had  been  receiving  securities  from  the 
applicants  or  their  friends  retained  their  surety  and  then  required 
them  to  pay  an  additional  amount  for  the  bond  ? — A.  I  did  not  know 
the  reasons  but  knew  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  know  the  surety  companies  for  years  had  received  pre- 
miums every  year,  at  the  same  time  having  the  money  from  the  people 
who  were  being  retained  without  interest  ? — A.  I  knew  that. 

Q.  When  did  this  rule  requiring  special  orders  from  Washington 
in  order  to  accept  such  moneys  come  into  effect  ? — A.  Well ;  shortly 
after  the  taking  effect  of  the  last  act. 

Q.  In  other  words  shortly  after  February  5  or  May  1,  1917? — A. 
That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  There  was  no  recommendation  made  by  you  or  Commissioner 
Howe  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  I  have  here  case  No.  98643-1318,  these  are  the  cases  pertaining 
to  the  deportation  of  Joseph  Goldberg,  alias  Joseph  Darand,  alias 
Joseph  Durand,  alias  Petit  Joe,  and  so  on,  you  wouldn't  remember 
the  case  in  detail,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  into  custody  at  Los 
Angeles  for  living  off  the  earnings  of  fallen  women,  has  been  ordered 
deported,  and  then  the  question  arising  that  they  were  unable  for 
quite  a  time  to  ascertain  his  nationality.  He  claimed  to  be  a  French- 
man. Various  countries  declined  to  receive  him.  We  find  he  has 
been  certified  by  the  Russian  Government  that  he  is  a  Russian  and 
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lie  seems  to  have  received  letters,  or  this  file  says  a  letter  is  here 
addressed  to  Mr.  Frederic  Howe  on  the  stationery  of  Mother  Earth 
Publishing  Co. 

(Copy  letter  dated  October  18, 1915^ 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  did  Emma  Goldman  visit  this  place? — A. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her  until  she  came  over  recently  for  her  hear- 
ings.   My  recollection  is  that  she  was  here  but  I  didn't  see  her  myself. 

Q.  Was  it  the  desire  of  your  predecessors  to  make  this  place  a 
place  of  individual  government,  letting  everyone  do  as  he  pleased  ? — 
A.  That  was  the  impression  created  upon  me,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  let  it  become  a  gambling  house  and 
a  forum  for  radical  expression  and  anarchistic  speeches,  would  you 
tave  any  information  personally  to  that  effect? — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't 
be  justified  in  saying  that  it  became  such,  but  there  were  privileges 
granted,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  curtailed,  would  probably  have 
brought  about  that  result. 

Q.  What  were  the  privileges  granted  to  prostitutes  and  loose 
"women  as  differing  from  the  Williams's  administration,  for  in- 
stance?— A.  They  were  permitted  to  mingle  with  decent  people, 
they  were  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  detained  men,  they 
were  given  the  privileges  of  roaming  around  the  hallways,  and,  in 
fact,  they  had  all  sorts  of  privileges  that  Williams  would  never  have 
thought  of  giving  to  them. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  around  here  at  all  that  this  was  a  place 
for  personal  rule  and  personal  government? — A.  I  don't  know  just 
exactly  that  I  understand  what  that  means. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  each  individual  would  do  as  he  pleased? — A. 
Pretty  nearly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  in  1916  of  a  member  of  the  Chinese 
crew  of  the  steamship  Satsuma  losing  $3,000  gambling? — A.  I  heard 
of  that  after  the  occurrence ;  there  were  some  Chinese  detained  here 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  reported  that  one  had  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money ;  I  don't  recall  that  it  was  $3,000. 

Q.  How  did  he  gamble? — A.  They  were  in  the  detention  room  here, 
and  gambled  among  themselves — the  Chinamen. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Wasn't  it  claimed  at  that  time  that  the  gambling  occurred  with 
some  watchmen  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  that  watchmen  were  involved. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  at  the  time  some  discussion  that  some  of 
the  men  on  night  duty  were  supposed  to  be  gambling  with  some  of 
these  Chinese  and  that  they  lost  some  of  that  money  to  some  watch- 
men and  that  there  was  no  means  of  identifying  the  watchmen  at 
the  time  ? — ^A.  I  have  heard  that  report. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  discus- 
sion going  on  about  gambling  by  the  watchmen? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  year  was  that — I  think  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago, 
wasn't  it? — A.  I  was  going  to  say  about  three  years;  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  records  here  of  any  inquiries  into  gambling  in 
the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916? — A.  I  can't  specify  the  years,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  that  Congressman  Siegel  refers  to  I  held 
hearings  myself  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  was  involved  in 
these  alleged  transactions,  and  I  believe  there  are  copies  of  those 
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hearings  still  on  file  here;  in  any  event,  they  were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Q.  You  simply  submitted  findings  of  what  you  had  found? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  made  certain  recommendations  at  the  time? — A.  I 
can't  recall  that  I  made  recommendations,  but  I  submitted  the  evi- 
dence I  had  secured — however,  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  Were  all  sorts  of  anarchistic,  radical  I.  W.  W.  and  revolutionary 
newspapers  circulated  around  here  freely  in  the  past  years? — A. 
They  were  during  the  time  the  first  party  from  Seattle  were  delivered 
here,  subsequent  to  their  delivery  until  the  department's — upon  my 
advice  to  them — law  officer  stopped  it.     - 

By  Mr.  Eakee: 
Q.  Just  give  us  at  this  point,  will  you.  when  Mr.  Howe  left  ? — ^^A.  I 
don't  know  the  exact  date,  but  from  information  I  have  received  I 
think  it  was  September  6  his  resignation  was  accepted — franldy,  I 
don't  know  if  it  has  been  accepted  even  yet ;  he  was  absent  from  the 
station  even  before  that. 

By  Mr.  Siegel: 

Q.  He  had  gone  to  Europe,  hadn't  he  ? — A.  He  went  to  Europe,  I 
believe,  in  September,  1918,  and  returned  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, 1919. 

Q.  And  this  resignation  took  place  after  the  discussion  before  the 
ITouse  and  speeches  delivered  by  Congressman  La  Guardia  and 
myself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  statements  made  by  Congressman  La 
Guardia  at  that  time  ? — A.  Only  excerpts ;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw 
the  complete  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  investigation  here  at  the  time  as  to  whether 
the  facts  were  true  or  not  as  alleged,  or  do  you  know  them  to  be 
true  ? — A.  Just  what  were  the  facts  ? 

Q.  The  charges  which  were  made  by  Congressman  La  Guardia  and 
myself  were  that  all  these  radical  newspapers  were  circulated  here 
and  greater  privileges  were  being  given  to  these  men  from  Seattle 
than  to  the  ordinary  immigrants  ? — A.  For  a  time  that  was  true  until 
later  stopped  by  the  department. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Can  you  find  the  orders  sent  here  by  the  department;  can  j'ou 
find  them  and  place  them  in  the  record  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  in  this  file  I  have  asked  for,  Avhich  is  98524- 
19S-2? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Unless  there  is  objection  this  entire  record  in  the 
case  of  Goldberg,  including  the  Emma  Goldman  letter,  will  be  placed 
in  the  record,  including  the  statement  that  this  man  was  engaged  in 
the  white-slave  traffic  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Whose  statement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Department  of  Labor's.  It  is  a  statement  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  dated  September  15, 
1918 :  "  This  man  was  engaged  in  the  white-slave  traffic  for  several 
years"  (take  in  rest  of  statement).  The  record  further  discloses 
that  these  various  countries  declined  to  receive  him,  but  the  indorse- 
ment on  the  outside  of  the  jacket  is  that  the  papers  are  returned 
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to  the  bureau  for  file,  said  alien  having  sailed  for  Spain  at  his  own 
expense  in  accordance  with  bureau  letter  of  November  4. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  Before  you  leave  this  let  me  ask  the  commissioner  this  ques- 
tion :  This  man  was  not  then  deported  ? — A.  The  records  show. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  was  ordered  deported  by  J.  B.  Densmore,  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Labor. 

Q.  That  is  the  order.  Now,  I  am  asking  the  legal  qiiestion,  and 
the  facts  which  would  flow  from  it,  was  he  actually  deported  by  the 
Government  officials? — A.  The  record  shows  that  he  sailed  for 
Spain  at  his  own  expense. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  He  was  not  deported;  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ? 

By  Mr.  Raker: 

Q.  He  sailed  for  Spain  at  his  own  expense — means  nothing  to 
me. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  letter  of  November  4  clears  that  up,  to  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  Ellis  Island. 

Q.  I  am  putting  the  question  again  so  that  the  record  may  show 
clearly,  was  he  deported  under  the  law,  under  a  warrant  or  not? — 
A.  Technically  he  was  not  deported;  he  did  leave  the  country. 

Q.  Then,  in  substance,  after  all  this  record  of  orders,  they  were 
practically  set  aside  in  substance,  and  the  man  was  permitted,  at 
his  own  volition,  to  go  to  Spain? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  understand  the 
department  permits  that  in  lieu  of  the  deportation. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  here  is  a  case 
from  the  record,  undisputed  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
man,  an  order  of  deportation,  an  order  comes  down  from  the  de- 
partment to  the  acting  commissioner — whether  or  not  this  man  was 
deported  under  the  law  and  the  law  enforced  to  deport  him,  or 
whether  or  not  they  simply  said  here  we  will  set  aside  these  pro- 
ceedings in  substance,  and  as  a  gentleman  he  can  leave  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  These  men  seem  to  be  hanging  back,  because  if  they 
went  to  the  countries  they  claimed  to  be  their  homes  they  would 
have  to  do  military  service. 

Q.  That  would  not  justify  an  officer  not  doing  his  duty  in  rid- 
ding the  country  of  such  an  undesirable  character,  isn't  that  right, 
Mr.  Commissioner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame  and  who  is  responsible  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing?— A.  The  one  having  authority  under  the  law  to  deport  peo- 
ple like  that  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  representative,  desig- 
nated by  him. 

Q.  Wbat  official  position  has  Mr.  Hampton? — A.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration. 

Q.  Now? — A.  He  is  at  present  also. 

Q.  Located  at  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  will  read  a  letter  here  that  will  make  this  work 
clear.  These  are  sample  cases,  taken  at  random  from  the  files. 
Here  is  a  case,  98681^6,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  file  in  the  case 
of  George  Andreytchine.    This  letter  is  addressed — one  letter  dated 
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August  23 — by  the  then  Commissioner  Howe  to  this  man  in  care 
of  The  Masses,  33  West  Fourteenth  Street.  Mr.  Howe  says,  "  I  was 
immensely"  [reading  rest  of  letter].  Now  this  case  seems  to  have 
developed  the  plan  by  which  they  went  over  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  Caminetti's  head.  Here  is  a  letter  from  someone  on 
the  outside,  addressed  to  Mr.  Winter,  care  of  The  Masses :  "  Mr.  An- 
dreytschine  came  in  this  morning"  [reading  rest  of  letter].  This, 
whole  record  will  go  into  the  case.  Louis  Post  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  The  letter  is  signed  by  Dante  Barton,  that  is  writ- 
ten from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  paper  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,"  of  which  Frank  T.  Walsh  is  one  of  the  officers, 
Basil  Manley  is  director  and  Dante  Barton,  who  signed  the  letter, 
is  vice  chairman.  Frederic  C.  Howe  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Relations. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Andreytchine,  concerning  whom  this  letter 
was  written? — A.  Andreytchine  seems  to  have  been  arrested  in 
connection  with  some  riots  in  Minnesota,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Unless  there  is  objection  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  entire  file  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Rakek: 

Q.  What  became  of  this  case  finally,  the  case  of  George  Andrey- 
tchine?— A.  The  records  will  show-^^you  have  the  file. 

Q.  Was  he  deported? — A.  He  was  released. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  letter  on  top  of  the  file  that  I  read,  "  I  was  im- 
mensely," etc.,  signed  Frederick  C.  Howe,  and  Andreytchine  replies 
to  Mr.  Howe,  "  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you,"  etc. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  he  is  out  loose  among  the  American  public  teach- 
ing these  doctrines? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Teaching  the  golden  age. 

Q.  According  to  this  record  then,  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration,  whose  duty  is  to  pass  on  this  matter  apparently  did 
not  pass  upon  it,  but  it  was  taken  over  his  head  to  the  Department 
of  Labor? — A.  Apparently  from  that  record. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  seem  to  be  no  records  here  from  or  to  Camin- 
etti,  but  telegrams  from  time  to  time  from  Hampton,  who  was  acting 
commissioner. 

Q.  What  was  he  arrested  on,  just  in  substance  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  will  put  this  in  the  record  and  you  can  examine 
it  at  your  convenience,  he  was  a  rioter  and  an  I.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  want  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  this.  Mr. 
Howe  released  this  man  ostensibly  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
Brazil,  but  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  he  seems  to  have  received  parole  pending  the 
framing  up  of  a  plan  of  his  friends,  among  the  editors  of  The  Masses 
and  this  committee  in  Washington,  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
he  wouldn't  be  deported,  and  as  a  last  resort  if  he  couldn't  do  other- 
wise was  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  Argentina  at  his  own  expense. 

Mr.  Vaile.  But  he  wasn't  released  for  that  purpose,  he  was  just 
paroled  regardless  of  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Regardless  of  the  purpose,  his  parole  was  extended 
according  to  the  telegrams  here. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  here  is  a  letter  from  Frederic  C. 
Howe  to  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flinn,  whose  address  at  that  time  was 
Virginia,  Mum.,  where  that  fellow  had  been  working,  and  Mr.  Howe 
says  to  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flinn,  "Eeply  to  your  inquiry  of  July 
4,"  etc.  [reading  entire  letter].  Apparently  Mr.  Howe  apologizes 
that  it  is  written  in  official  form.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  from  the 
witness  is,  was  this  procedure  as  indicated  in  that  letter  in  the  form 
carried  on  in  all  of  these  cases,  is  that  the  way  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  regular 
procedure  is  to  forward  any  documents  or  evidence  presented  here 
as  to  a  case  of  an  alien  brought  here  for  deportation,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration. 

Q.  The  presumption  being  that  the  Commissioner  General  of  Im- 
migration is  at  the  head  of  the  work? — A.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Immigration  Service. 

Q.  And  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Assistant  Secretary? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  had  better  be  understood  by  the  committee 
that  we  will  take  away  from  here  no  files  of  cases  pending.  If  we 
desire  copies,  we  will  send  some  stenographers  here  to  make  copies. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Mr.  Uhl,  before  we  proceed  with  these  cases  further,  will  you 
please  point  out  to  the  committee  what  section  of  the  immigration 
law  or  otherwise  gives  you  the  authority — I  mean  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  Immigration  Service — ^to  release  any  man  on  parole 
after  a  warrant  of  arrest  has  been  issued  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  the  parole  of  an  alien  whose 
case  is  pending. 

Q.  And  in  other  words,  it  is  your  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
authority  for  the  parole  of  any  of  these  men  when  orders  of  arrest 
or  orders  of  deportation  had  been  issued  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  law  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  authority  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  In  that  connection,  where  is  the  authority  to  admit  a  man  who 
is  ordered  deported,  on  bonds? — A.  After  he  is  once  ordered  de- 
ported, I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  authority  imder  the  law,  but 
while  the  deportation  proceedings  are  pending,  until  such  time  as 
decision  is  rendered,  there  is  authority  under  the  law  for  release  on 
bond. 

Q.  But  after  the  order  is  issued?— A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
authority  after  that.  _ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Here  is  a  case,  Ellis  Island  file  No.  98605-226.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  of  John  De  Luca.  He  seems  to  have  been  sent 
here  from  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  for  de- 
portation. And  on  May  18, 1917,  he  seems  to  be  released  on  his  own 
recognizance — no;  on  that  date.  At  some  date  intervening  he  is 
released  on  his  own  recognizance,  but  his  mother  writes  from  Italy, 
the  letters  are  translated,  and  Mr.  Howe  writes  under  date  of  May  18, 
1917,  to  the  mother's  inquiry,  "  You  are  advised,  etc."  [readmg  rest 
of  letter]. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  Does  the  file  show  whether  Luca's  sentence  had  ex- 
pired ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  will  look  that  up  in  a  minute.  The  law  says,  page 
22  of  this  pamphlet,  Immigration  Law,  act  of  February,  1917 : 

Pending  the  final  disposnl  of  the  ease  of  any  alien  so  taken  into  custody,  he 
may  be  released  under  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  $500,  with 
security  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  conditioned  that  such  alien  shall 
be  produced  when  required  for  a  hearing  or  hearings  in  regard  to  the  charge 
upon  which  he  has  been  taken  into  custody,  and  for  deportation  if  he  shall  be 
found  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  about  that.  We  have  read  the  letter  and  we  have 
read  that  this  fellow  is  released  on  his  own  recognizance;  does  that 
mean  released  on  a  bond  without  security  ? — A.  On  his  own  recogni- 
zance; no  bond. 

Q.  In  other  words,  practically  set  free  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  His  unsecured  promise  to  appear  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  seems  to  appear  from  this  record,  that  Mr.  Howe 
ma,de  an  appeal — I  think,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary — and  made  the 
statement  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  Ford  Motor  Works 
would  take  them  and  give  them  employment.  An  investigation  was 
made,  by  the  record,  however,  and  a  prompt  denial  was  made  by  the 
Ford  people  that  they  would  take  convicts  in  such  cases,  and  the 
letter  says  here — ^to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration — ^this 
letter  is  addressed  back  to  the  place  it  should  go :  "  Henry  Ford,  of 
Detroit,  has  indicated,  etc."  [reading  rest  of  letter],  signed  by  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe.  Now,  the  commissioner  general's  office  proceeds  and 
writes  "  that  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  man's  appeal  is  entirely 
unworthy,  etc."  [reading  rest  of  letter]. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Whose  letter  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Caminetti's. 

Mr.  Eakek.  In  other  words,  he  is  released  on  his  own  recognizance, 
mingles  with  the  population,  and  is  not  deported. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Byron  H.  Uhl,  in  his  capacity  as  assistant  commis- 
sioner, makes  a  recommendation  to  the  commissioner  that  a  ticket 
be  purchased  for  him,  and  to  send  him  off.  The  charge  here  is  the 
deportation  order,  that  he  is  a  procurer  of  prostitutes,  etc.  [reading 
deportation  order].  Was  there  any  other  charge  against  him;  do 
you  remember  that  case,  Mr.  Uhl  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  at  this  time,  I  don't;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  telegram  that  caused  all  this  to  be  done  is  dated 
February  21,  1917,  and  reads  as  follows  [reading  telegram],  signed 
Hampton. 

By  Mr.  Sjegel: 

Q.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  this  man  who  appears  to 
be  a  prostitute  procurer  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  the  individual  case. 

Q.  What  efforts  are  usually  made  to  locate  a  man  here  who  has 
been  turned  loose  in  New  York  City  under  that  offense?— A.  No 
efforts  at  all  unless  there  be  a  further  order  to  deport  him,  to  termi- 
nate his  parole  or  bond,  in  case  bond  is  given  we  call  on  the  bonds- 
man to  produce  him. 
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Q.  We  put  a  provision  in  our  law  on  our  own  suggestion  in  the 
act  of  February,  1917,  by  which  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence,  such 
an  alien  should  be  deported,  is  that  being  carried  out? — ^A.  Con- 
victed in  a  local  court  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Convicted  of  moral  turpitude  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Very  few  such  cases  brought  to  my  notice. 

Q.  In  other  words  the  law  is  practically  a  nullity  ? — A.  Hasn't  had 
any  effect. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  general, 
dated  January  3,  1917  [reading  letter].  He  seems  to  have  been  left 
in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Vaile  : 

Q.  How  many  cases  have  there  been  since  the  act  of  1917  went  into 
effect,  in  which  after  a  man  was  released  on  parole,  his  deportation 
was  ordered,  roughly? — A.  Of  course  I  couldn't  answer  that  defi- 
nitely, but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  very  few ;  I  woudn't  attempt 
to  tell  the  number. 

Q.  Would  you  say  there  had  been  any  ? — A.  Well,  there  are  several 
classes  of  cases,  if  you  mean  where  warranty  proceedings  have  been 
instituted ;  I  don't  recall  any  at  this  particular  moment  where  that 
has  been  done,  where  they  have  been  released  on  parole,  that  men 
have  been  called  in  and  deported. 

Q.  I  mean  cases  where  men  are  here  awaiting  deportation  and  re- 
leased by  order  of  Mr.  Howe  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  released  on  parole;  in  how  many  cases, 
if  there  were  any,  where  such  a  man  subsequently  was  ordered  de- 
ported? 

Mr.  SiBGEL.  There  are  two  lines  of  deportation  cases,  one  line,  man 
arrested  on  warrants  of  arrest ;  the  other  line  are  those  who  arrived 
here  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  become  public 
charges. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  anarchist  cases,  I  am  referring  entirely 
to  the  warrant  cases? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  that  question.  Congressman,  there  have  been  very 
few. 

Q.  Would  you  be  sure  there  has  been  a  single  one? — A.  No;  I 
wouldn't  be  sure  there  has  beeil  even  a  single  one. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  That  is  men  returned  who  have  been  released  on  their  oWn 
recognizance? — A.  Yes. 

By.  Mr.  Vaile  : 
Q.  That  is  men  released  on  parole  and  were  afterwards  ordered 
deported? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Will  you  ask  your  clerk  to  see  if  he  can  find  any  such  cases  ? — 
A.  We  don't  keep  a  record  only  by  the  individual  case,  and  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  answer  such  a  question. 

Q.  I  see  in  this  De  Luca  record  that  your  officer  ordered  this  man 
photographed,  and  the  photograph  appears  in  the  record.  Are  all 
such  records  photographed? — A.  They  have  been  for  some  time  past 
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on  account  of  passport  requirement,  must  present  photographs  with 
their  passport  and  when  we  have  to  buy  tickets  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  a  passport  requirement  ?— A,  That  is. 
.     Q.  It  is  not  done  as  a  deportation  requirement? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  to  have  photographs  taken, 
would  it  not,  of  all  persons  ordered  deported? — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea  if  you  could  arrange  that,  so  they  could  be 
identified,  it  would  be  useful  in  the  future. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  there  shouldn't  be  put  into  effect  a 
finger-print  system? — A.  That  has  been  a  matter  of  correspondence 
between  this  department  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  some 
time  past,  if  you  can  secure  the  experts  along  that  line,  but  unless 
you  can  give  it  full  effect  it  is  just  a  waste  of  so  much  Government 
money. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  When  you  referred  to  taking  finger  prints  and  photographs, 
you  referred  to  warranty  cases  ? — A.  No ;  the  proposition  was  a  gen- 
eral one,  to  have  the  finger  prints  taken  of  all  arrivals  as  a  record 
of  this  registration  of  all  aliens  in  the  country;  it  is  a  tremendous 
problem. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Siegel,  of  the  committee,  will  be  designated  to 
ask  for  certain  papers  in  connection  with  recent  arrests,  take  down 
the  numbers,  and  make  arrangements  to  have  copies  made  of  certain 
portions  we  want.  Mr.  Vaile  will  be  designated  to  examine  the  file 
clerks  and  select  cases  at  random,  cases  that  have  been  passed  upon, 
warrant  eases,  and  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  get  one  of  each 
kind ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  clerks  can  assist  in  getting  that  variety  of 
cases — we  will  appreciate  it — and  Mr.  Uhl  himself. 

(Recess.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

John  P.  Stanlake,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined  as  a.  witness, 
testifies  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  John  Percy  Stanlake. 

Q.  And  your  age  ? — A.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  Are  you  single  or  married? — A.  Married. 

Q.  Where  is  your  wife  ? — A.  Here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  from? — A.  Plymouth,  England. 

Q.  That  is  your  home  ? — A.  No ;  Canada  is  my  home, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  England? — A.  Since  June  21, 1919. 

Q.  You  landed  here  in  the  bay  at  New  York  when? — A.  We  ar- 
rived on  Sunday. 

Q.  On  what  steamer? — A.  On  the  Adriatic. 

Q.  You  and  your  wife  on  the  same  steamer  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  First,  second,  or  third  class  passengers  ? — A.  Second  class. 

Q.  You  had  a  ticket  from  Plymouth,  England,  to  where? — A. 
Steamship  ticket  to  New  York  and  railway  order  to  Winnipeg. 

Q,.  Both  you  and  your  wife? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  on  the  AdriaUc  last  Sunday  or  Monday 
by  a  physician? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  yoii  examined  by  an  inspector ?—^A.  No;  I  appeared 
before  him — the  inspector  with  the  manifest — and  he  said  my  pass- 
port was  not  vised  correctly. 

Q.  When  was  that,  Sunday  or  Monday? — A.  Sunday. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  stay  Sunday  night? — A.  On  board  the 
Adriatic. 

Q.  Their  steamship  tlien  landed  at  its  dock  on  the  New  York 
?ide?— A.  Pier  60. 

.  Q,  .How  long  did  you  stay  on  the  steamer  Monday  ? — A.  I  couldn't 
just  tell  you ;  about  10  o'clock  i  should  say. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  We  went  out  on  the  dock  to  get 
our  baggage  inspected. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  on  the  dock  from  the  steamer  to  the  dock? — 
A.  Over  the  usual  gangway. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  We  had  our  baggage  inspected 
first. 

Q.  Tlien  what  did  you  do? — A.  Stayed  there  for  some  time  and 
then  went  uptown  to  a  hotel  I  knew  of. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  custody  of  the  officials  over  there? — 
A.  I  didn't  appear  to  be  in  the  custody  of  anyone. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  how  you  got  out  and  where  you  went  and  what 
you  did? — A.  We  came  off  the  dock  and  had  our  baggage  inspected, 
after  procuring  a  railway  ticket,  and  had  some  of  our  baggage 
checked  through  to  Winnipeg,  after  that  we  hung  around  some 
considerable  time  and  there  was  nobody  in  charge  of  us  at  all, 
there  was  nobody  there  at  all  in  fact,  so  we  took  our  two  satchels  and 
went  on  up  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  What  hotel?— A.  441  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do;  stay  there  all  night? — A.  Stayed  there 
all  night. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  morning? — ^A.  In  the  morning  we 
v,ent  down  to  the  White  Star  Line  to  see  what  the  difficulty  was,  if 
it  couldn't  be  arranged^  We  had  already  tried  on  board  the 
Adriatic  to  get  somte  satisfaction,  but  there  was  no  one  there  that 
knew  anything  at  all  and  we  just  went  down  to  the  White  Star 
office  and  explained  the  situation  to  the  manager  and  asked  him  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  He  sent  me  to  Mr.  Brophy  at  the  barge 
office.  I  saw  Mr.  Brophy  and  Mr.  Brophy  said  the  manifest  hadn't 
been  returned  because  they  were  still  working  on  the  third-class 
jiassengers  and  they  wouldn't  be  returned  until  the  morning  when 
I  was  to  call  again. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  That  would  be  what  morning  ? — A.  I  was  to  call  again  on  Tues- 
day morning. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 
Q.  Then  what  did  you  do,  stay  there  or  go  back  uptown? — A.  I 
went  back  uptown ;  there  was  no  place  to  stay  there,  and  I  came  back 
as  I  promised;  I  promised  I  would  come  back  and  I  did;  I  wasn't 
trying  to  evade  the  situation,  because  there  was  liable  to  be  some 
difficulty  at  the  border;  I  wanted  to  get  the  situation  straightened 
(uit  here  before  I  got  to  the  border.    I  came  back  Tuesday  morning 
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to  Mr.  Brophy ;  it  seemed  very  hard  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  any 
one  at  all ;  I  went  to  the  British  consul,  and  I  saw  him,  and  he  recom- 
mended me  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Brophy ;  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Brophy 
and  see  what  the  difficulty  was,  and  he  said  go  back  and  see  him,  and 
I  did  that.  The  consul  spoke  to  Mr.  Brophy  over  the  telephone,  and 
he  said  at  that  time  he  would  take  the  matter  up.  When  we  came 
back  there  in  the  morning  he  told  the  consul — I  was  there  in  the 
room — of  course,  I  didn't  hear  the  conversation ;  that  is  what  he  told 
us,  so  I  went  down  and  when  I  got  inside  the  door  Mr.  Brophy  said 
he  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  that  we  should  go  to  the  island. 

By  Mr.  JoHnrsoN : 
Q.  That  was  Wednesday  morning? — A.  This  morning. 
Q.  Have  you  got  your  passports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  What  did  the  custom  agent  tell  you,  if  anything ;  did  you  meet 
him  ? — A.  Nobody  told  me  to  meet  anybody ;  I  wasn't  instructed  to 
meet  anybody. 

Q.  Did  ywo  meet  the  custom  agent  ? — A.  Sure ;  passed  the  baggage. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  on ;  who  gave  you  advice  to  go  right  on  ? — 
A.  Not  the  same  man  who  inspected  the  baggage,  but  another  man. 

Q.  What  position  was  he  assuming? — A.  He  was  custom  officer, 
apparently;  he  had  a  badge  on  his  cap. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — A.  I  tried  to  explain  the  situation  and 
asked  if  we  were  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  anybody,  what  was  to 
happen,  and  he  said  you  have  your  railway  ticket  and  your  baggage 
is  checked  through ;  said  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  to  go  on. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  how  you  got  out  of  the  jurisdiction  or  out 
of  the  boat's  control,  how  you  got  off  of  the  boat  and  got  out  and  got 
uptown ;  did  they  tell  you  to  go  ? — A.  Nobody  told  us  we  could  go  and 
nobody  told  us  that  we  should  stop. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  get  out? — A.  Just  went — ^there  is  nothing 
more  to  tell  but  that. 

Q.  The  gates  were  open  and  the  gangways  were  free? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  were  on  the  dock  then. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  over  the  boat  to  the  dock? 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  landing  card  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  passed  off  the  ship  without  giving  a  landing  card  to  any 
officer  on  the  ship  ? — A.  We  didn't  have  one  to  give  to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  them  ? — A.  We  passed  them ;  there  was  a  man  at 
the  gangway. 

Q.  You  saw  a  man  there  collecting  landing  cards  from  other  pas- 
sengers?— A.  The  man  was  at  the  gangway,  but  he  wasn't  collect- 
ing landing  cards,  because  the  second-class  passengers  were  all  away ; 
he  was  on  duty. 

Q.  You  were  the  last  of  the  second-class  passengers? — A.  No; 
some  more  came  off  with  us,  and  they  are  here;  they  didn't  just  come 
off  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Not  at  the  same  time  you  did? — A.  No;  not  at  the  same  time 
we  did. 

Q.  They  remained  aboard  the  ship  ? — A.  Yes ;  or  came  off  a  little 
earlier,  I  wouldn't  say  which. 
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Q.  You  never  saw  a  landing  card  ? — ^A.  Never  saw  one. 

Q.  You  saw  other  passengers  on  that  ship  getting  landing  cards  ? — 
A.  The  previous  day. 

Q.  You  went  off  on  Monday  ? — A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  What  time  on  Monday? — A.  Roughly,  I  should  say  about  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  Plymouth,  England  ? — A.  I  am  a 
Canadian. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  This  passport  has  a  Canadian  designation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  nobody  told  you  what  was  the  matter  with  it  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ; 
the  inspector  that  was  at  the  manifest  sheets  who  was  working  on 
them  told  me. 

Q.  This  is  a  passport  for  John  Percy  Stanlake,  of  Duval,  Sas- 
katchewan, Canada,  and  his  wife  to  visit  England,  traveling  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  indorsement  is  traveling  to  Canada  direct  or  via  United 
States  of  America.  Now,  it  has  been  signed  and  stamped  at  various 
places. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Does  it  contain  any  of  the  vises  of  the  United  States 
consular  offices? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  the  indorsement  is  traveling  through  Canada 
or  via  the  United  States. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  what  was  wrong  with  it  ? — A.  Hadn't  the 
American  consul's  stamp  on  it. 

Q.  In-other  words,  when  you  decided  to  come  back  to  the  United 
States,  entering  through  the  United  States  enroute  to  western  Can- 
ada, you  should  have  had  the  vise  of  the  American  consul.  Is  any- 
body helping  you  straighten  this  up? — A.  I  have  made  several  en- 
deavors to  get  somebody,  but  I  can't  seem  to  get  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
Canadian  agent ;  I  have  sent  two  notes  since  yesterday.       ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  in  Mr.  Uhl  right 
now. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Before  you  get  through  with  that,  let  me  ask  a  few 
more  questions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  is  a  Canadian  farmer. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  You  went  from  the  ship  over  the  gangplank  to  the  landing? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  nobody  there  to  interrupt  your  passage  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  To  stop  you,  to  give  you  any  information  or  instructions,  you 
passed  right  off  of  the  ship  onto  the  wharf,  and  when  you  got  onto 
the  wharf  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  After  we  had  our  baggage 

Q.  No,  before  you  get  to  your  baggage;  you  walked  right  out  to 
your  baggage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  one  stopped  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  one  to  give  you  instructions,  no  one  to  tell  you  what  to  do? 
— A.  We  were  told  to  get  our  baggage  inspected. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  Where  we  got  out. 

Q.  What  I  em  trying  to  find  out  is,  you  got  off  of  this  vessel  onto 
the  wharf,  you  went  ovit  there  and  had  your  baggage  inspected,  and 
when  you  got  through  with  your  baggage  you  deliberately  walked 
over  the  wharf,  out  on  the  street  and  uptown? — A.  After  consid- 
erable time,  yes. 
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Q.  You  had  no  one  to  see  ? — A.  Nobody  there ;  the  steward  assisted 
me  with  the  baggage. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  why,  when  you  got  out  of  the  entrance,  through 
the  gate,  there  was  nobody  at  the  gate  to  stop  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nobody  asked  you  any  questions? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  of  the  gate  and  got  onto  the  streets  of  Neiv 
York  and  went  up  to  the  hotel,  why  didn't  you  go  on  to  Canada? 
— A.  I  wanted  to  get  the  matter  straightened  up  on  account  of  my 
wife. 

Q.  What  matter? — A.  They  said  the  passport  wasn't  correctly 
vised.  To  avoid  any  difficulty  at  Emerson,  I  went  to  the  White  Star 
Line  to  straighten  the  matter  up  of  my  own  free  will,  nobody  in 
charge  of  me  whatever. 

Q.  You  considered  you  were  properly  landed,  the  only  thing  you 
wanted  to  get  was  your  passport  in  shape  to  get  on  to  Canada  ?^- 
A.  Yes.  Of  my  own  free  will  I  called  at  the  White  Star  office,  with 
that  in  view.  Allow  me  to  say  just  a  word  regarding  that  endorse- 
ment: The  White  Star  Line  officials  instructed  me  that  that  was 
what  was  necessary  to  enter  the  States  traveling  to  Canada,  that 
that  was  what  was  necessary;  they  wrote  it  down  and  gave  me  the 
address  where  to  send  it.  If  I  had  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  United  States  counsel's  stamp  on  it.T  would  have  got  it. 

Q.  To  make  matters  plain  so  it  won't  be  confused  in  the  record,  I 
am  trying  specifically  and  without  any  further  question  as  to  the 
passport,  to  find  out  the  method  and  manner  of  these  people  leaving 
this  ship,  the  Adriatic,  and  getting  out  in  the  population  of  New  York 
without  anyone  to  direct  them  or  without  any  authority  or  authori- 
zation or  certificate  or  pass  or  anything  else,  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  present  to  the  committee  and  get  into  the  record.  The  passport, 
of  course,  I  haven't  gone  into  that  at  all.  There  is  nothing  further 
you  woula  like  to  explain  about  that,  about  your  landing? — A.  No. 

Further  examination  of  Bteon  H.  Uhl  : 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Stanlake  and  wife,  who  were  on  the  boat,  set 
aside  for  lack  of  a  vise  on  their  Canadian  passport,  and  who  later 
walked  off  the  boat,  not  realizing,  apparently,  that  they  were  being  de- 
tained, what  is  the  procedure  here  after  they  are  brought  here ;  what 
steps  are  taken? — A.  If  they  had  a  hearing  before  the  special  board 
of  inquiry,  the  only  objection  would  be  the  lack  of  compliance  of 
passport  regulation,  a  telegrajn  would  be  immediately  sent  to  our 
bureau  in  Washington  stating  that  this  man  and  wife  arrived  on  such 
a  ship,  Canadian  citizens,  or  British  subjects,  as  the  case  may  be. 
detained  for  lack  of  vise  on  passport,  please  wire  waiver  of  passport 
regulation.  If  there  were  other  grounds  for  the  exclusion,  record 
will  be  forwarded  in  due  form  confirming;  record  will  be  forwarded 
anyway. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the  routine  is  in  Washing- 
ton ;  does  the  Department  of  Labor  call  up  the  State  Department  ? — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  In  this  case  you  had  received  word  that  they  should  be  re- 
leased?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  From  our  department  in  Washington. 
Q.  Received  by  wire  or  telephone  ? — A.  By  wire. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  improper  vise,  entering  the  United 
States  to  a  port  outside  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  number. 

Q.  The  immigration  laws  provide  for  that,  outside  of  the  ports  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  if  they  are  eligible  to  land  in  the  United  States  they  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  right  through. 

Mrs.  Meta  Stanlake,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Rakek: 

You  heard  the  testimony  of  John  Percy  Stanlake  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  his  wife? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  permanent  residence  ?^A.  Duval,  Saskatchewan. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  over  to  England  and  are  returning? — A.  On  a 
visit, 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  your  husband  in  regard  to 
leaving  the  Adriatic  and  going  uptown;  is  that  about  the  way  you 
understand  it,  or  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  his 
Statement? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way,  excepting  I  went  to  my 
husband  when  the  steward  came  to  me  and  said,  get  your  baggage 
and  get  on  the  wharf  to  have  the  custom  officer  look  at  it.  I  went 
to  him  and  told  him  what  you  wanted.  We  walked  on  with  our  bag- 
gage onto  the  wharf;  the  custom  officers  examined  it,  and  the  next 
officer,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  him,  took  the  slip  off  the  baggage 
and  told  us  to  go  on  and  we  had  it  checked  and  we  walked  on. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  need  of  coming  back  to  that  office  at  all  ex- 
cept just  to  see  about A.  We  had  no  landing 

Q.  (continued).  Except  to  get  your  proper  arrangements  made  to 
go  on  to  your  ultimate  destination  ?— A.  My  husband  didn't  wish  to 
be  stopped  at  Emerson,  as  we  expected  he  would  be.  Our  baggage 
was  passed,  examined  by  one  officer  and  a  ticket  put  on  it  with  two 
nunibers  on  it,  both  the  same ;  one  officer  came  around  after  a  length 
of  time,  tore  off  the  one  ticket  and  told  us  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  passed  the  baggage? — A.  Our  baggage 
was  passed. 

Q.  You  expect  to  get  out  of  the  United  States  at  a  place  called 
Emerson  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  where  we  leave  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  State  is  that  in? — A.  It  is  Pembina,  N.  Dak. 

Q.  You  have  your  ticket  already  purchased  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stanlake.  The  White  Star  Co.  is  absolutely  to  blame.  There 
is  another  lady  held  under  the  same  conditions.  Our  passports  were 
inspected  when  we  joined  the  ship  at  Southampton,  and  if  they  were 
not  in  order  then  they  should  have  let  us  know ;  there  was  a  passport 
officer  there. 

Q,  You  say  all  the  British  consul  did  was  to  send  you  down  to  the 
barge  office  here  in  the  city  of  New  York?— A.  He  said  he  was  afraid 
he  couldn't  do  anything,  but  he  would  keep  track  of  the  situation 
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and  draw  the  attention  of  the  White  Star  authorities  to  the  case, 
because  he  had  had  more  of  them. 

Makgaeet  Williams  being  duly  sworn  and  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Eakek  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  name. — A.  Margaret  Williams. 

Mr.  Johnson  (reading) :  Here  is  before  us  Margaret  Williams 
nationality  British,  race  Welsh,  capacity  cook.  Her  passport  is  not 
here.  Her  case  appears  to  be  about  like  the  one  just  here  except 
that  a  telegram  from  the  city  of  Washington  for  her  to  go  forward 
doesn't  appear.    Let  her  state  her  situation. 

The  Witness.  I  had  my  passage  paid  by  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor,  of 
Altaneda,  Calif. 

Q.  What  is  Mrs.  Taylor  to  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  witness  is  sworn  and  examinee!  by  Inspector 
Toner,  name  and  age  is  stated ;  single,  born  and  lived  in  near  Swan- 
sey,  Wales,  where  she  has  a  mother.  Going  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Eobinson,  later  on  she  will  go  to  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor,  Altadena, 
Calif.,  who  paid  her  passage  on  the  Adriatic.  She  says  she  was  in 
her  service  in  England  and  is  going  back  to  it.  The  husband  and 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor,  are  both  here  and  the  business, 
but  they  have  a  branch  on  the  other  side.  She  was  never  here  be- 
fore. Did  not  telegraph.  Shows  British  passport  418261  dated 
[reads  record]. 

Q.  You  didn't  walk  off  the  steamship  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  sent  you  from  the  steamship  here  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  this  case  it  appears  she  went  to  see  the  American 
consul. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  the  American  consul? — A.  18  Coventry 
Square,  London. 

By  Mr.  Eaker: 

Q.  You  saw  him  personally  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  the 
British  consul  and  he  gave  me  a  broWn  copy,  and  I  got  that  with 
the  passport. 

Q.  Tyhere  is  your  passport  now? — A.  In  one  of  the  rooms  down- 
stairs. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor? — ^A.  Altadena.  Mrs. 
Taylor's  son  only  went  on  yesterday ;  they  were  in  on  the  first  class 
and  walked  off  and  left  me  with  the  young  man,  who  was  going  to 
work  for  the  firm. 

Q.  They  brought  some  one  else  along  with  them? — A.  Yes;  he 
was  over  there  for  about  five  weeks,  he  was  returning  back  again, 
whether  it  was  to  learn  the  business  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name? — A.  Mr.  Biss. 

Q.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  not  with  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  was  on  the  boat  that  came  over  with  you  ? — A. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Q.  Where  were  they  gomg? — A.  They  were  going  to  their  home 
in  Philadelphia,  but  they  left  the  boat  and  left  me  with  Mr.  Biss; 
they  thought  he  could  get  me  off,  but  he  couldn't  get  me  off. 

Q.  They  live  in  Philadelphia  ? — A.  They  live  in  Philadelphia. 
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Q.  Did  they  help  get  you  ready  to  come  over? — A.  Mrs.  Edward 
Taylor  made  every  effort  to  get  me  on  the  boat ;  they  couldn't  get  me 
any  passport,  so  they  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  were  coming 
in  If ovember  and  they  got  me  on  the  same  boat  as  that.  , 

Q.  When  they  got  here  they  went  off  and  left  you? — A.  Left  me 
here  to  this  Mr.  Biss,  thinking  he  could  gfet  me  off. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Biss  ? — ^A.  He  is  working  for  the  firm  in  London. 

Q.  For  this  firm  of  Diamond  Fiber  Co.  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  relation  of  the  Taylors  ? — A.  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  is  one 
of  the  Diamond  Fiber  Co.,  and  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  William,  the  other 
son,  is  a  director. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  why  they  went  off  and  left 
you  here? — A.  They  did  not  know  that  my  passport  was  not  vised; 
they  left  me  to  this  Mr.  Biss,'  who  was  traveling  second  class,  and 
when  he  came  to  call  for  me,  of  course,  he  couldn't  get  me  out. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  to  see  you  after  he  got  off? — A.  Yes ;  he  got 
permission  to  come  back  and  see  the  reason  I  couldn't  get  off,  and  I 
was  still  on  the  boat ;  then  the  next  day  Mr.  Rank  came  along — he  is 
the  treasurer  or  secretary  of  the  Diamond  Fiber  Co. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  had  you  been  doing  over  there  for  them  in 
England  ? — A.  Everything,  housekeeping,  cook,  and  everything. 

Q.  I  thought  you  worked  for  the  Diamond  Fiber  Co.  in  their  fac- 
tory?— A.  No;  the  lady — ^Mrs.  Taylor — took  a  place  in  England;  she 
couldn't  get  over  during  the  war  and  she  took  a  furnished  house  and 
I  took  care  of  it ;  I  was  with  her  all  the  time ;  she  was  anxious  to  get 
me  to  come  out  here  and  she  paid  my  passage  out. 

Q.  To  do  what  ? — A.  To  be  a  cook  later  on ;  but  I  am  going  to  my 
sister  first. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  cook  for  her  where  ? — A.  In  Altadena. 

Q.  But  you  are  going  to  go  to  your  sister  and  stay  awhile  first  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  have  you  agreed  to  go  and  work  for  Mrs.  Taylor? — A. 
Yes ;  it  is  all  settled.    I  am  going  to  work  for  her. 

Q.  With  that  agreement,  did  they  agree  to  pay  your  passage? — A. 
Yes ;  they  paid  all  expenses. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  up  your  mind  to  come  over 
here? — A.  I  made  up  my  mind  before  they  left.  They  left  on  the 
Adriatic  the  l7tli  of  January.  They  tried  to  get  me  over  then,  to 
come  over  as  their  maid,  but  they  failed.  They  have  been  trying  ever 
since,  and  they  managed  to  get  me  on  the  same  boat  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Taylor. 

Q.  Did  you  show  your  passport  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  ? — A. 
I  didn't  show  my  passport  to  them ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  about  it  before  you  went  on  the  boat? — A.  I 
took  it  up  to  the  Diamond  Fiber  Co.  the  night  before  I  sailed  and 
asked  if  my  papers  were  all  right  and  they  said,  "Yes."  They  didn't 
notice  it  wasn't  viseed.  I  showed  it  to  them  on  the  boat  and  they 
said  it  wasn't  viseed. 

Q.  Did  you  call  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor's  attention  to  that?— 
A.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  dog  landed  [referring  to  dog  witness  has 
in  her  arms]  ? — A.  I  got  a  ticket  for  her. 
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Q.  Was  she  examined  by  the  quarantine  oificer? — A.  They  passed 
her  because  I  showed  her  pedigree  and  her  certificate.  I  had  a  cer- 
tificate for  the. dog. 

Q.  Did  the  quarantine  doctor  make  an  examination? — A.  They 
said  she  wouldn't  be  quarantined. 

Q.  Did  the  quarantine  doctor  make  an  examination  of  the  little 
dog  ? — A.  She  was  examined  the  night  before  I  sailed  .on  the  boat. 

Q.  I  mean  down  here  in  the  harbor  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  just  turned  her  through;  she  came  through  with  you? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  any  examination  ? — A.  Yes ;  after  I  showed  them  the 
pedigree. 

Q.  The  pedigree  wouldn't  say  whether  the  dog  had  various  kinds 
of  diseases. — A.  I  told  them  I  had  got  a  certificate.  She  was  ex- 
amined the  day  before  I  sailed.  I  had  her  pedigree,  and  it  was  all 
right,  and  I  paid  duty  on  it. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  seen  your  relatives  in  California? — 
A.  About  18  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  corresponding  with  them? — A.  Oh,  I  haVe  been 
corresponding,  with  them,  not  since  I  have  been  in  this  place. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  were  in  Wales? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  know  I 
was  coming  on  the  Adriatic. 

Q.  Has  any  telegram  been  received  over  here  for  you  ? — A.  No ;  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  from  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  business  in  California? — A.  One  is  married  in 
California  and  the  other  one  is  a  widow ;  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

Q.  What  is  the  married  one's  husband  doing? — A.  I  couldn't  say 
what  he  is  doing.  They  have  been  living  in  Chicago.  They  have 
lived  a  good  many  years  now  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Get  the  full  correspondence  in  98760 — 785. 

A.  Caminetti,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness,  testifies 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  A.  Caminetti,  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration. 

Q.  We  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  in  order  that  we  may 
get  information  that  will  help  us  in  our  program;  we  understand 
there  are  nine  cases  ready  for  deportation? — A.  More  than  that. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 
Q.  How  many  are  actually  ready  of  these  anarchistic  cases  for 
deportation  ? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  88,  as  I  reported. 
-    Q.  Have  you  warrants  of  deportation  signed? — ^A.  Not  all. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  What  is  holding  them  up  ? — A.  What  is  holding  them  up ;  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  deport  to  certain  countries  of  Europe,  of  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  deport  up  to  this  date,  namely,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  the  Balkan  Nations,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

Q.  We  have  been  informed  that  Berkman  has  been  ordered  de- 
ported.— A.  The  order  of  deportation  was  signed  in  Berkman's  case 
yesterday. 
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Q.  By  whom  ?— A.  By  Assistant  Secretary  Post. 

Q.  Where  will  he  be  taken?— A.  That  matter  has  not  been  finally 
ordered,  at  my  suggestion,  for  public  reasons  sufficient  in  my  judg- 
ment to  warrant  me  taking  the  action,  yesterday;  I  requested  that 
the  place  to  which  he  is  to  be  deported  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
order. 

Q.  Where  will  he  be  brought  to  wait  deportation? — A.  He  will  be 
brought  to  Ellis  Island. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 
Q.  How  long  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  detain  Berk- 
man  here  before  actually  deporting  him? — A.  In  the  absence  of  be- 
ing able  to  send  him  to  Eussia,  we  can't  say  now  that  we  will  send 
him  to  Eussia.  We  have  some  information  upon  that  particular  sub- 
ject that  I  have  no  objection  to  imparting  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  this  committee.  I  think,  however,  that  for  obvious  reasons  you 
will  permit  me  to  answer  that  to  you  as  individual  members  of  the 
committee  and  not  as  part  of  the  record.  I  will  explain  to  you  when 
I  do  that  why  I  make  this  suggestion. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 
Q.  Why  do  you  hesitate,  Mr.  Caminetti,  to  place  the  place  of 
deportation  in  the  order ;  that  is  part  of  it  ? — A.  I  don't  think  that 
I  ought  to  put  that  in  the  record,  and  you  will  see  the  moment  you 
consent  to  have  the  discussion  among  ourselves. 


Hearing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island, 
port  of  New  York,  November  28, 1919, 10.30  a.  m. 
Present :  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Eaker,  and  Mr.  Siegel. 
Bteon  H.  Uhl  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  You  were  sworn  and  made  a  statement  the  other  day.  In 
that  statement  you  referred  to  the  condition  here  at  Ellis  Island 
when  Mr.  Howe  was  commissioner,  general  conditions  at  the  island, 
his  attitude  in  allowing  free  reign  of  the  people  here,  the  run  of  the 
buildings,  the  attitude  of  the  lewd  women,  and  circulation  of  papers, 
newspapers;  in  fact,  general  turning  over  of  the  institution  to  those 
that  were  held  here  on  deportation  charges,  such  as  anarchy,  believ- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  property,  and  men  ordered  deported  were 
procurers  living  off  the  wares  of  fallen  women.  Now,  will  you  just 
tell  the  committee  what  number  of  employees  that  are  here  now 
Avere  here  during  this  regime  at  the  time  you  spoke  of  the  other  day, 
the  same  employees  here  that  were  here  then? — A.  Practically  all 
that  are  now  here  were  here  at  that  time,  a  few  changes. 

Q.  Such  as  guards,  inspectors.  Can  you  furnish  a  list  now  and  let 
it  go  in  the  record  of  these  men  that  are  here  now  that  were  here  at 
the  time  of  the  regime  that  you  spoke  of  with  Mr.  Howe? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  furnish  a  list  and'  give  it  to  the  reporter  ? — A.  I  can. 

Q.  I  want  those  in  charge  of  the  immigrant  station,  such  as  in- 
spectors, law  clerks,  assistants,  and  all  others  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  conduct,  the  handling  of  the  immigrants,  and  their  de- 
portation inspection  and  otherwise. — A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  that  you  include  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
f urioughed  during  the  past  year,  I  think  there  were  two  furloughs ; 
I  think  one  August  1  or  November  1,  when  a  large  number  of  people 
were  put  off  ? — A.  In  August  and  in  October,  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Before  that  there  had  been  about  56  other  employees,  such  as 
inspectors,  put  off  ? — A.  That  included  some  of  the  mechanical  force 
also. 

Q.  I  mean  the  general  people  working  here  on  the  island  were'  in- 
cluded in  that  56?— A.  That  is  right. 
,    Q.  When  were  the  last  matrons  put  off? — A.  November  1. 

Q.  Will  you  include  that  in  your  list  when  you  get  the  list  up  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kakee  : 

Q.  Designating  those  as  the  ones  furloughed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  employees  with  reference  to  the 
same  position  as  taken  by  Mr.  Howe,  if  there  are  any  exceptions,  any 
one  that  made  an  objection  or  made  at  protest,  give  us  his  name  and 
we  will  call  him  so  we  may  find  out  his  position  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  re- 
ceived their  individual  opinions,  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the 
conduct  at  that  time  was  utterly  improper.  Mr.  McKie,  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  deporting  department  went  on  record  in  writing 
against  the  distribution  of  radical  literature;  anyone,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, whose  opinion  came  to  me  at  all,  was  opposed  to  the  methods 
then  pursued,  thought  it  was  wrong. 

Q.  Then  it  may  be  stated  in  substance  that  those  under  Mr.  Howe, 
so  far  as  you  know  now,  were  practically  unanimous  in  their  protest 
against  the  methods  pursued  by  Mr.  Howe  ? — A.  I  can't  say  that 
they  made  formal  protest,  but  the  poinions  that  came  to  me  were  as. 
stated,  they  were  not  in  accord  with  any  such  procedure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  anyone  made  their  objections 
known  outside  of  Mr.  Howe,  that  is  to  the  department.  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration,  or  Department  of  Labor  ? — A.  Not  offi- 
cially but  there  were  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
here  from  time  to  time  to  whom  various  officials  I  f>m  told  made 
their  statements. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  along  this  same  line.  It  was  the 
custom  here  at  one  time  to  take  for  deposit  the  money  and  valuables 
of  detained  aliens,  was  it  not  ? — A.  It  has  been  the  practice  for  many 
years  to  advise  anyone  who  has  been  detained,  for  their  own  pi'otec- 
tion,  they  should  give  to  the  treasurer,  pending  the  final  termination 
of  his  case,  it  has  been  more  or  less  vokintary  on  their  part,  we  have 
no  authority  to  take  them. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Howe  became  commissioner  was  there  anj'  change 
in  the  regulation  in  that  respect  if  you  can  remember? — A.  I  don't 
recall  any  change  as  to  that  matter. 

Q.  There  was  no  plan,  as  far  as  you  rememberj  that  required  those 
detained  and  kept  in  any  one  ward  under  surveillance  to  hand  over 
their  valuables? — A.  Not  a  compulsory  matter,  no,  sir:  they  were 
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advised  at  the  time  they  were  detained  for  their  own  benefit  and  pro- 
tection they  should  deposit  these  things  with  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Have  loose  women  always  been  segregated  as  far  as  possible  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  possible;  there  have  been  times  when  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, no. 

Q.  Was  that  through  Mr.  Howe's  regime  as  well  as  others? — A. 
No,  sir ;  they  were  not  segregated,  in  the  same  monner  for  a  portion 
of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  a  matter  of  regulation,  or  written  instruction? — A. 
There  was  a  memorandum  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  privileges  that  should  be  accorded  to  these  people 
beyond  what  had  been  the  practice,  but  I  don't  recall  any  very  spe- 
cific orders ;  the  file  will  show  as  to  what  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  separate  file  of  all  orders  issued  by  Commissioner 
Howe? — ^A.  No;  there  is  not. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Howe  resigned  or  was  relieved  as  Commissioner  on  what 
date? — A.  I  don't  know  definitely,  but  I  think  it  was  the  6th  of 
September. 

Q.  When  he  stepped  out  you  automatically  became  Acting  Com- 
missioner ? — A.  I  acted  in  his  stead. 

Q.  When  he  was  here  you  were  assistant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  his  resignation  you  became  Acting  Commissioner? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  assistant  commissioner,  acting  for  Mr.  Howe, 
during  what  length  of  time;  what  is  the  longest  space  of  time  you 
were  in  charge  when  he  was  away? — A.  I  guess  that  was  the  time 
he  was  in  Europe,  from  December  to  the  middle  of  February. 

Q.  December,  what  year? — A.  1918,  until  about  the  middle  of 
February,  1919.  There  was  one  other  time  he  was  absent,  I  think, 
from  about  the  1st  of  February  to  the  7th  of  April — 7th  or  8th — 
1917 ;  those  were  the  longest. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  our  menjory  straight  on  this — this  so-called 
delivery  to  the  island  of  64  I.  W.  W.'s  from  the  West  was  at  what 
period? — A.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1919;  I  think  about 
Washington's  birthday. 

Mr.  Siegel.  The  4th  of  February,  1919. 

Q.  This  is  a  telegram  dated  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  Immigration 
Service :  "Arrived  at  7  in  the  morning',  70  people,  including  guards. 
D.  H.  Jackson."    Dated  February  10,  1919?— A.  That  is  the  party. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Howe  here  then? — A.  Not  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
delivery. 

Q.  The  first  handling  of  those  cases  you  started  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Howe  turned  up  on  the  scene  about  when? — A. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  February  when  he  got  back  from  Europe. 
I  don't  know  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  demand  that  literature  of  their  kind  be  dis- 
tributed to  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  made  a  demand,  it  was 
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received  here,  I  know  that,  but  I  don't  think  they  made  a  demand 
until  it  was  stopped,  the  distribution  was  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Here  is  a  regulation  or  notice  dated  April  24, 1919,  to  inspectors 
in  charge  of  deportation,  regarding  the  destruction  of  anarchistic 
literature  which  reads  as  follows : 

Apkil  24,  1919. 
Inspcctois  in  charge  deportation  information  and  night  divisions. 

Bureau  communication  No.  54235/85/B  of  April  21.  1919,  ifs  quoted  for  your 
information  and  guidance : 

Referring  to  previous  cori-espondence  regarding  the  aliens  detained  at  Ellis 
Island  who  are  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  instructions  which  have  been 
given  having  in  view  the  prevention  of  meetings  and  the  spread  of  propaganda 
of  an  anarchistic  nature,  you  are  furtJier  instructed  to  use  great  care  with 
regard  to  allowing  literature  of  an  anarchistic  character  to  be  delivered  to  any 
of  the  detained  aliens.  This  instruction  is  given  not  because  it  is  believed  that 
literature  that  might  harm  the  aliens  who  are  already  being  held  upon  anarchis- 
tic or  similar  charges  will  be  delivered  to  them  and  produce  further  harm  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  such  literature,  as  de- 
livered to  them,  would  be  handed  by  them  to  other  persons  and  Ellis  Island  in 
that  way  be  made  a  place  where  printed  anarchistic  doctrines  would  be  dissemi- 
nated. 

Feedbeic  O.  Howe,  Commissioner. 

Q.  That  was  put  out  by  Mr.  Howe  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  dictated  that  for 
Mr.  Howe's  signature. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  line  of  your  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Written  by  you  and  signed  by  Mr.  Howe,  promulgated  and  pre- 
sumably enforced — was  it  enforced? — A.  Subsequent  to  its  delivery 
I  think  it  was,  that  was  not  sent  out,  however,  until  a  number  of  days 
after  it  was  written. 

Q.  Does  it  show  on  the  record  when  it  was  sent  out  ?^ — A.  There  is 
a  notation  on  the  corner  when  it  was  sent  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  ? — A.  The  notation  on  there  is  "  Received 
June  4, 1919." 

Q.  That  means  it  was  received  by  the  inspectors  to  whom  it  was 
addressed? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Howe's  business  in  Europe? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  he  ordered  to  go  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  do  you 
know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  which  department  ordered  him  to  go. 

Q.  These  interned  aliens  who  were  brought  here  for  the  purpose 
of  deportation — don't  you,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  take  a  list  of 
the  property  they  had,  if  any? — A.  Such  as  they  deliver"  for  safe- 
keeping. 

Q.  Whether  they  deliver  it  or  not ;  don't  you,  just  as  a  matter  of 
law  and  matter  of  duty,  take  a  list  of  all  the  property  they  have  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  excepting  that  they  may  have  had  so  many  bags,  so 
many  trunks,  etc. 

Q.  As  to  their  weapons,  or  money,  or  things  like  that ;  don't  you 
take  that  from  them? — A.  As  to  weapons,  if  they  have  any,  we 
will.  It  is  an  optional  matter  whether  they  put  the  money  in  our 
hands. 

Q.  Are  these  men  here  optionally  or  under  arrest  and  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  whereby  they  must  abide  by  all  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  a  man  under  sentence  and'in  custody? — 
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A.  Those  that  have  been  arrested  and  ordered  deported  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  prisoners. 

Q,.  Are  you  lacking  in  any  machinery  whereby  you  can  effectively 
deal  with  them  ? — A.  That  is  only  one  of  the  items  as  to  which  we 
have  inadequate  force. 

Q.  Inadequate  force;  otherwise  you  are  all  right  and  capable  to 
do  that?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  You  haven't  any  separate  rooms  where  you  could  put  any  of 
these  men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  cells  ? — A.  We  have  some  cells  in  the  cellar,  but  if  we  have 
to  incarcerate  any  number  of  them,  we  have  not  an  adequate  number 
of  them,  either. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  are  full  of  the  complaints  of 
attorneys  of  these  persons  airrested  and  detained  for  deportation 
on  anarchistic  grounds,  that  they  are  ill  lighted,  not  enough  benches, 
women  are  in  still  smaller  rooms  all  poorly  lighted.  They  complain 
that  their  bags  are  searched,  bags  of  literature  seized  as  well  as 
mail,  etc.  That  is  in  a  letter  from  a  man  whose  signature  is  Charles 
Recht.  What  kind  of  quarters  did  they  seem  to  want  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  what  they  want;  you  can  see  the  accommodations  which  are 
available  here ;  in  fact,  you  have  seen  some  of  them. 

Q.  They  have  good,  sanitary  rooms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.' 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 

Q.  Plenty  of  light?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Plenty  of  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Good  treatment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  dangerous,  to  be  frank,  with  the  number  you  have  here, 
with  the  methods  you  have  here,  not  to  regulate  the  number  of  people 
to  come  to  see  them  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  an  element  of  danger. 

Q.  Any  man  or  woman  could  come  behind  the  screen  and  hand 
them  any  kind  of  weapons,  bombs,  or  pistols  or  knives ;  that  ought  to 
be  avoided  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Instead  of  being  severe,  the  only  question  I  see  is  you  are  not 
precautious  enough;  you  have  not  enough  equipment  to  protect  the 
force  and  the  Government  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  These  ferries  are  run  back'  and  forth  between  Ellis  Island  and 
the  barge  office.  New  York,  by  the  Federal  Government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passengers  are  not  charged  fares  ? — A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  They  come  on  permits? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Issued  by  whom  ? — A.  In  some  instances  the  permit  would  come 
from  the  office ;  ordinarily  there  is  an  official  at  the  barge  office  who 
passes  on  the  request,  and  if  he  seems  to  be  proper  he  is  issued  a  per- 
mit. 

Q.  Take  this  letter  from  the  same  man  addressed  to  Byron  H.  Uhl. 

(Letter  is  read.) 

Q.  (Continued.)  This  bearer  brings  that  letter  to  some  place  in  the 
barge  office  ? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  And  it  is  O.  K'd.  or  he  is  let  go  on  the  boat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Howe.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  ? 
Mr.  JoHNso3sr.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Howe  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  letter  from  the  department 
was  never  delivered  to  the  division  chief  until  June  4? — A.  If  that 
is  the  date,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  mean  it  did  not  go  out  the  date  it  bears  ? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  held  it? — A.  I  made  no  suggestion;  it 
didn't  go  to  the  chiefs  concerned  until  the  date  noted  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  remember  me  holding  mail  of  this  kind  on  my  table 
more  than  24  or  48  hours? — A.  I  remember  your  holding  that  one, 
commissioner. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  You  call  him  commissioner? — A.  That  is  habit. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  insist  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  E,AKEE.  This  will  have  to  stop  right  here ;  we  have  full  power 
and  authority  and  control  as  a  committee,  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
duct it  as  a  committee ;  and  the  first  man  that  starts  anything  going 
will  have  something  on  his  hands ;  Mr.  Howe  can  just  as  well  take 
that  as  a  notice. 

Mr.  Uhl.  You  can  get  the  chief's  evidence  as  to  when  they  re- 
ceived the  notice;  the  stenographer's  notebook  will  show  when  it 
was. 

Q.  While  I  think  that  is  more  or  less  immaterial,  and  that  will 
be  placed  with  letters  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  names  of  the  newspapers  from  the  files  we  have  taken  here, 
the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this:  In  a  case  of  that  kind 
the  preparation  of  an  order  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Howe  during 
the  time  he  was  commissioner,  did  you  have  authority  to  sign  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  that  with  his  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  the  autho'-it-^'  to  p^her  stamp  his  name  or  write 
it? — ^A.  Anything  I  signed,  I  signed  my  name  to  as  assistant  com- 
missioner. 

Q.  You  signed  in  your  capacity  and  not  for  him? — A.  That  is 
right. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  You,  in  other  words,  never  signed  Frederic  C.  Howe,  but  always 
signed  it  with  your  own  name  as  acting  or  assistant  commis- 
sioner, as  the  case  might  be? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  identification  I  show  you  the  papers  in 
the  case  of  Axel  August  Hendrickson,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  from 
the  files  of  this  department? — A.  If  this  is  an  office  file? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Take  a  look  there  at  an  order  signed  Frederic  C.  Howe,  dated 
March  17, 1919,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  acting  secretary 
is  granted  applications  for  the  reopening  of  12  alien  cases,  author- 
izing the  paroling  of  12  persons  on  their  own  personal  recognizance ; 
John  Berg,  August  Bostrom,  Edward  Felix,  Axel  Henderson,  John 
Leivo,  Edwin  Flogaus,  Axel  August  Hendrickson,  James  Lund, 
Aaron  Slutzer,  Joe  Martin,  Ross  McGregor,  Christ  Johnson,  Arthur 
J.  Smith,  and  Jalmar  Holm;  and  then  below,  signed  Frederic  C. 
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Howe,  paroled  on  own  recognizance,;  March  17,  1917,  J.  J.  McKee; 
where  would  we  get  the  original  telegram  instructions  to  release 
those  12  men?— A.  It  would  be  in  the  file  of  one  of  those  men;  I 
could  not  tell  you  now  which  one. 

Q.  These  are  the  men  who  were  mentioned  in  warrants  issued  the 
4th  day  of  February,  1919?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  the  original  warrants  be?— A.  The  originals,  if 
executed,  they  would  be  back  in  the  bureau  in  Washington,  if  not 
executed  they  would  still  be  in  our  file. 

Q.  There  is  a  carbon  copy  signed  Arthur  Hampton,  signed  by 
Abercrombie  without  date,  stating  that  the  formal  warrants  of  de- 
portation had  been  issued  for  these  12  men  just  mentioned;  why 
were  not  these  12  men  deported? — A.  In  view  of  what  you  have  read, 
and  in  view  of  the  order — — 

Q.  Department  order  must  have  come  down  after  the  issuance  of 
these  warrants  of  deportation  allowing  these  people  to  be  sent  out 
on  their  own  recognizance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  report  furnished  by  Mr.  Schell  these  people 
can  not  be  foimd  now  and  their  whereabouts  are  unknown. — ^A.  That 
is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Before  they  were  allowed  out  at  large,  after  these  deportation 
warrants  had  been  received,  did  the  department  take  any  pictures  of 
these  men,  or  endeavor  to  obtain  their  pedigree?— ^A.  I  think  that 
group  was  all  photographed. 

Q.  These  men  were  charged  with  being  concerned  at  Seattle, 
found  to  be  members  of  or  affiliated  with  organizations  that  believed 
in  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  the  original  orders  for  de- 
portation were  made  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1919.  On  March  17, 
these  men  were  released  on  their  own  recognizance.  The  history  of 
one  of  them  is  as  follows : 

In  re  William  Longfors,  age  23,  native  and  subject  of  Denmark ;  entered  with- 
out inspection  presumably  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1914. 

Memorandum  for  the  Acting  Secretary. 

The  above-named  alien  was  arrested  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  has  been -found  advocating  or  teaching'the  unlawful  destruction  of  property; 
and  that  he  was  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  at  the  time  of  his 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

This  man  states  that  he  entered  at  Galveston  by  deserting  from  a  vessel  in 
1914 ;  that  since  that  time  he  has  roamed  about  over  the  country  working  but 
a  short  time  in  any  one  place;  tliat  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
since  October,  1916,  and  as  such  has  paid  his  dues  and  contributed  to  defense 
funds ;  that  he  has  been  an  organizer  and  delegate  and  holds  credentials  as 
such ;  and  that  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  of  this  office,  he  has  distributed 
official  I.  W.  W.  literature  teaching  sabotage.  Various  paragraphs  from  offi- 
cial literature ,  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were  read  to  him  and  while  he  attempted  to 
evade  them  as  much  as  possible,  It  is -clear  that  he  approves  of  the  teachings 
and  aims  of  the  order,  including  that  of  direct  action.  He  has  been  arrested 
on  a  number  of  occasions  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

The  bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  charge  in  the  warrant  of  teaching  and 
advocating  the  unlawful  destructions  of  property  is  sustained,  and  upon  that 
ground  has  to  recommend  the  alien's  deportation  to  Denmark  at  Government 
expense. 


A.  Caminetti, 
Commixsioner  General. 


Approved : 

John  W.  Abercbombie, 

Acting  Seaetary. 

182276—20 6 
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Q.  (Continued).  It  appears  that  on  August  9,  1919,  the  assistant 
commissioner,  Gen.  Hampton,  writing  to  the  Commisisoner  of  Im- 
migration says,  "  Answering  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  you  are 
advised  that  the  warrant  of  deportation  issued  in  the  case  of  William 
Longfors  should  be  retained  on  file  in  your  office  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  eventually  located.  Please  bring  this  case  to  the  bureau's 
attention  about  January  1,  1920."  That  is  true  of  all  of  these  cases, 
isn't  it,  that  these  men,  after  being  paroled,  no  steps  were  taken  to 
locate  their  whereabouts? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  Department  of  Labor  was  concerned  or  this 
office  here  was  concerned,  no  attempt  to  follow  them  up  during  the 
entire  period  has  been  made  or  was  made  ? — A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  force  of  inspectors  or  others  kept  here  at  the 
island  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  cases  when  they  are  released 
on  their  own  recognizance? — A.  We  have  an  inadequate  force  to  do 
that. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  letters  here  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
written  by  Mr.  Offley,  the  chief  of  the  Criminal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
tion,  New  York  City,  asking  the  whereabouts  of  some  of  these 
men? — A.  Have  we  received  a  letter;  I  have  forgotten  it;  he  had  a 
representative  here  at  one  time  asking  where  they  had  gone  origi- 
nally. / 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  point  out  to  him  where  these  men  had  gone  ? — 
A.  I  gave  the  addresses  they  gave. 

Q.  All  of  them  gave  27  East  Fourth  Streets? — A.  I  think  that 
ip  the  same  address  all  went  to  that  address  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  has  become  of  this 
case  of  Jacob  Abrams,  who  had  been  paroled  to  Attorney  Wein- 
berger on  March  1,  1919  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

'    Q.  Have  you  had  any  deportations  during  the  last  six  months 
of  any  of  these  alleged  anarchists  ? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  I  mean,  have  you  sent  any  of  them  out  of  the  country? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  offhand. 

Q.  I  mean  approximately  how  many  ? — A.  In  three  months  ? 

Q.  Say,  since  July  1,  1919?— A.  I  can't  answer  that  definitely,  I 
should  think  probably  half  a  dozen  of  all  nationalities  that  have  gone 
out — I  can't  give  information  on  that  point  offhand. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  They  were  sent  here  acording  to  the  record  to  be  deported  for 
unlawful  teachings  under  the  so-called  extension  of  the  anarchy 
clauses  or  liable  to  become  public  charges,  were  they  at  any  time 
considered  political  prisoners,  deportees? — A.  I  heard  them  refer- 
red to  as  such,  but  not  officially. 

By  Mr.  SiEGBa:-: 
Q.  I  find  in  the  record  under  date  of  March  12  a  memorandum  for 
]\Ir.  McKee :  "  Please  supply  the  men,  the  political  prisoners,  with 
medical  balls,  of  such  range  that  the  above  arrangements  shall  be 
sufficiently  numerous  so  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  standing 
around  and  catching  cold."  Signed  F.  C.  H.,  commissioner.  At  that 
time  they  were  being  called  political  deportees? — k.  I  think  Mr. 
Howe  referred  to  them  in  that  manner. 
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Q.  But  they  were  not  here  on  political  charges  at  all? — A.  They 
were  here  on  charges  under  the  immigration  law,  coming  here  unlaw- 
fully. 

Q.  These  were  I.  W.  W.'s  from  Seattle?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  have  forgotten  whether  I  offered  this  record.  This 
is  No.  98524/19S/2  of  the  Ellis  Island  file. 

If  without  objection  that  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Also  in  the  same  connection,  No.  &8524/19S,  all  referring  to  the 
same  cases. 

By  Mr.  Kakee  : 

Q.  These  12  that  Mr.  Siegel  referred  to,  they  were  released  on  their 
own  recognizance  ? — A.  From  the  telegram  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  have  been  rearrested  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Siegel.  The  record  of  Mr.  Schell  shows  that  their  where- 
abouts is  now  unknown. 

Q.  On  that  theory,  what  is  there  in  the  record  to  show  that  they 
should  be  released  on  their  own  recognizance  or  at  all?  Give  the 
committee  the  benefit  of  your  information  on  that,  will  you? — A.  I 
can  give  you  no  facts  on  that,  you  will  have  to  obtain  that  from  the 
department  in  Washington,  which  directed  their  release. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  record  here  of  what  theory  they  were 
released  upon? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  departmental  matter. 

Q.  The  record  for  their  release  was  made  in  the  department  at 
Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  it  says  that  Jacob  Abrams  was  released  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance to  Attorney  Weinberger,  what  does  that  mean  ? — A.  Released 
in  the  custody  of  his  counsel. 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  of  this  attorney  where  this  man  was? — A. 
Without  looking  at  the  file  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Can  you  remember  without  examining  the  file  whether  these 
releases  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  recommendations 
from  the  commissioner  here  or  not? — A.  As  to  that  particular  group 
I  think  the  attorneys  themselves  went  to  Washington  and  took  it 
up  with  the  bureau  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  nearly  if  not  all 
of  them,  whether  any  suggestions  were  made  as  to  any  of  them 
from  this  office  the  files  will  show  that. 

Q.  In  your  experience  is  there  a  confusion  as  to  where  the  case 
ceases  to  be  the  case  of  the  commissioner  here  on  the  island  and  begins 
to  be  the  case  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  and 
from  him,  above  him,  the  Department  of  Labor?— A.  As  to  this  par- 
ticular group  they  were  not  Ellis  Island  cases  in  their  inception; 
they  were  taken  into  custody  at  various  points  throughout  the 
country ;  that  was  a  matter  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Labor. 

Q.  They  were  brought  here  just  being  moved  out  of  the  country? — 
A.  Solely  for  deportation. 

Q.  Supposedly  detained  here  as  prisoners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  this  record  that  came  up  afterwards  it  was  developed  by 
their  attorneys  in  an  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  not  vio- 
lated laws  that  would  cause  them  to  be  deported;  they  were  here 
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rather  as  political  prisoners — we  are  speaking  of  the  cases  by  and 
large,  we  can't  go  into  detail? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Raker  : 
Q.  Did  the  commissioner  general  give  the  order  directing  the  re- 
lease of  these  men  on  their  own  recognizance,  or  did  the  Department 
of  Labor? — A.  It  would  have  to  be  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secre- 
tary ;  the  commissioner  general  has  not  any  authority. 

By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Andrea  Ciofalo,  an  anarchist,  who  was  ordered 
deported  May  23;  he  was  then  allowed  out  here  in  the  custody  of 
Attorney  Harry  Weinberger,  and  it  appears  that  although  he  is  a 
self-confessed  anarchist  he  has  never  been  in  court  or  deported ;  where 
was  the  authority  obtained  in  this  case  to  parole  him  Avithout  bail  \ — 
A.  From  the  department. 

Q.  Will  you  look  through  this  file  and  find  it  for  me  [handing  wit- 
ness papers]  ? — A.  There  it  is  [indicating] ;  that  was  April  5, 1919. 

(The  letter  reads  as  follows:) 

Referring  to  the  ease  ol'  Andrea  Ciofalo,  your  No.  9S73798,  against  wliom 
warrant  proceedings  have  been  instituted,  you  are  instructed  to  jiarole  this  man 
upon  his  own  recognizance  to  Attorney  Harry  Weinberger,  representations  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  latter  that  the  alien  is  under  bond  of  $1,000  pendlt  g  deter- 
mination of  his  case  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals ;  also  that  he  has  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  his  disappearing. 

John  W.  Abeecbombie. 

Dated  April  5,  1919. 

(Letter  of  May  23,  1919,  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion at  Washington  is  read,  signed  by  Frederick  C.  Howe.) 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  The  man  concerning  whom  this  letter  was  written  is  an  alien? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  teaches  sabotage  ? — A.  He  has  been  14  years  in  America. 

Q.  Where  were  the  wife  and  children? — A.  In  New  York  City. 

Q.  That  is  not  one  of  the  Seattle  cases  ? — A.  No ;  one  of  the  cases 
right  here. 

Q.  He  can't  be  found.  Whose  business  is  it  to  call  on  the  attorney 
to  produce  these  men;  is  that  the  business  of  the  commissioner  here 
or  the  department  ? — A.  It  would  be  our  duty,  in  case  the  department 
ordered  him  taken  into  custody ;  it  would  depend ;  it  might  order  the 
commissioner  to  have  him  taken  into  custody  or  it  might  communicate 
direct  with  the  attorney  to  produce  him. 

Q.  Is  this  matter  of  paroling  a  prisoner  ordered  deported  a  com- 
mon custom  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  with  other  than  anarchy  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Do  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioner  show  the  number 
of  paroles? — -A.  I  don't  think  any  reference  is  made  in  the  annual 
record  to  paroles. 

Q.  If  the  bond  were  forfeited,  would  it  be  reported? — A.  That 
would  not  be  on  parole. 

Q.  The  cases  of  releases  under  bond  are  all  reported  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  parole  on  recognizance,  whether  for  anarchy  or  any 
other  charge,  are  not  necessarily  reported;  are  they  reported  at  all? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  We  have  no  record  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  men — con- 
tains the  names  of  all  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  you  have  to  dig  it  out 
from  the  file. 

Q.  What  are  the  cases  paroled  besides  anarchists ;  we  have  a  few  ? — 
A.  There  have  been  some  contract  laborers  paroled;  there  have  been 
alleged  prostitutes  paroled ;  there  have  been  illiterates  patoled ;  there 
have  been  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges  paroled;  feeble- 
minded paroled. 

Q.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  number  in  any  one  month  ? — A.  I 
would  not  like  to  answer  you  on  the  estimate ;  it  varies  from  time  to 
time. 

Q.  They  are  paroled  here  regardless  of  whether  the  case  originated 
in  this  district  or  whether  it  came  from  Chicago  or  San  Francisco? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  when  I  referred  to  them  I  meant  not  only  warrant 
cases  but  also  arrival  cases. 

Q.  The  paroles  refer  to  both? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rakek:/ 

Q.  Have  you  a  docket  of  these  you  parole;  do  you  keep  a  docket 
and  the  status  of  the  case  as  you  go  along? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  regular  docket  with  his  name  on  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  that  docket  ?-^A.  I  think  so,  the  law  clerk 
can  produce  his  record. 

Q,  I  wish  you  would  produce  the  docket  showing  Andrea  Cio- 
falo? — A  Here  it  is  [indicating]. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Q.  When  did  this  parole  system  start? — A.  It  became  prevalent 
within  say  two  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Q.  And  developed  along  from  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  natural 
growth. 

Q.  And  the  excuse  was  the  war  conditions? — A.  War  conditions 
orginally ;  yes,  sir ;  danger  of  life  and  deportation  were  to  be  effected 
at  once  on  account  of  submarines. 

Q.  It  made  no  difference  whether  a  man  had  a  perfect  case  made 
against  him  as  an  anarchistic  character  ? — A.  Practically  at  that  time 
we  had  very  few  anarchistic  cases  on  the  island. 

Q.  In  1914?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Later  there  has  been  an  anax'chy  law  enacted  in  the  immigra- 
tion law  for  some  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  extended  in  the  act  of  February  5,  1917  to  take 
in  sabotage  cases? — A.  Not  extended  but  it  was  not  in  its  present 
scope. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  the  teaching  of  sabotage,  in  the  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  because  Judge  Raker  wrote  the  lines  of  that  law  and  it  went 
into  effect  in  June  1917 ;  prior  to  that  time,  if  you  can  remember, 
there  were  few  deportations  for  anarchy? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Practically  none?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  comes  the  fiscal  year  of  1918,  and  that  resulted,  I  believe, 
in  two  deportations  for  that  year;  now  comes  "the  fiscal  year  of  1919, 
June  30,  the  records  show  60  under  all  phases  of  anarchy,  that  is  the 
first  culmination  of  an  effort  to  get  the  anarchists  out  ofthe  coun- 
try?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  the  report  shows  there  are  some  80  cases  hanging 
around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Raker: 

Q.  I  want  to  know  something  more  about  the  Ciofalo  case,  you 
are  not  able  to  finl  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  order  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  look 
up  his  case? — A.  There  has  been. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  I  judge  about  six  or  eight  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  TJie  last  orders  came  on  November  22. 

(The  order  is  read :) 

win  you  apprehenil  if  possible  Andrea  Ciofalo.  Copy  of  warrant  for  his 
arrest  is  herewith. 

Byron  H.  Uhl,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Eakek.  What  was  the  order  previously  made  in  regard  to  the 
apprehension  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  On  November  20,  a  telegram  from  Washington.  De- 
partment of  Immigration. 

(The  telegram  is  read,  also  the  answer  of  November  21,  from  As- 
sistant Commissioner  Byron  H.  Uhl.) 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  last  order  preceding  that  that  was  made, 
if  any? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  November  14.  It  appears  that  on  November  4,  a  social 
worker  by  the  name  of  Miss  J.  M.  Murphy,  229  West  One  hundred 
and  twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  had  written  as  follows : 

Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

'New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  answer  to  my  address  at  your  earliest  convenience 
if  you  have  now  on  your  records  any  order  for  deportation  against  Andrea 
Ciofalo,  an  Italian,  supposed  to  have  anarchistic  tendencies?  Is  he  located  at 
Ellis  Island  and  is  this  island  the  Department  of  Labor  for  deporting?  I  am 
told  he  has  been  there  since  and  after  June  24,  1919.  If  this  man  is  to  be  de- 
ported or  has  been  deported  will  you  be  good  enough  to  mail  to  my  office  copy 
of  the  order  to  do  so  and  the  name  of  the  ship  on  which  he  was  deported? 
Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am, 

J.  M.  MtJRPHY,  Social  Worker. 

The  answer  was  signed  by  Byron  H.  Uhl,  assistant  commissioner, 
dated  November  14,  1919. 

Q.  Was  there  any  order  made  prior  to  this  you  have  read  relative 
to  his  apprehension  after  June  24,  1919,  when  the  proceedings  were 
dismissed  in  the  court,  do  you  know — ^A.  Not  without  looking  it  up. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  The  attorney  is  still  representing  these  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  ask  that  a  subpoena  be  issued  forthwith  for  Mr. 
Weinberger  and  Miss  Murphy  that  they  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee for  examination. 

Q.  I  ask  if  you  had  a  docket  of  these  cases,  you  said  yes,  and 
then  replied  that  this  was  the  docket  of  the  papers? — A.  No;  that 
is  the  file. 

Q.  Have  you  a  docket  which  shows  the  name  of  each  one  of  these 
men  that  were  arrested  on  warrants  for  deportation  showing  the 
status  of  the  case,  also  which  will  show  the  general  procedure  of 
the  case  ? — A.  It  would  not  be  as  complete  as  that ;  we  have  a  record 
of  the  pending  cases. 
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Q.  But  you  have  a  docket  that  runs  back  to  the  time  that  this  be- 
came noticeable,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe? — A.  I 
have  a  list  prepared  of  particular  cases,  and  in  the  law  clerk's  office 
they  have  a  record  of  pending  warrant  cases. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  record  all  cases  that  are  paroled  every  year; 
isn't  it  possible  for  us  to  run  back  to  1910  to  see  how  the  parole  is 
going  on  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Here  or  in  Washington  ? — A.  Not  here. 

Q.  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914?— A.  No,,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  could 
possibly,  you  could  for  part  of  1914  here  as  to  such  cases  as  are  still 
open. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  prior  to  that 
there  was  practically  nothing ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  after  that  they  began  to  be  numerous,  the  excuse  being 
war  conditions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eaker  : 

Q.  You  have  this  name  Andrea  Ciofalo  kept  by  your  law  clerk, 
will  that  record  show  when  he  was  brought  here?— A.  For  his 
hearing  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No ;  that  will  be  shown  on  the  file. 

Q.  Will  this  docket  show  when  he  was  released  and  for  the  cause 
he  was  released  ? — A.  I  think  it  will,  but  you  will  have  to  ask  a  law 
clerk. 

(Adjourned  to  1.30  p.  m.) 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Present  as  before. 

Mr.  Howe.  May  I  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  object  to  any  statement  being  made  by  any  witness 
before  this  committee  unless  he  is  under  oath.  We  are  not  ready  to 
hear  anyone  unless  we  ourselves  call  him.  We  will  give  these  wit- 
nesses a  chance ;  I  don't  want  any  one  to  volunteer  any  statement.  I 
<ion't  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  any  statements  made  by  outsiders 
until  they  are  called  as  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  rule  that  Mr.  Howe  will  not  be  heard  at  this 
time,  but  if  he  desires  to  address  a  letter  to  the  committee  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SiEGEL,.  I  will  read  into  the  record  briefly  the  number  and  title 
■of  a  few  cases : 

Robert  Parsons,  No.  98753/140 ;  bureau  number,  54616/163 ;  before  the  depart- 
ment awaiting  decision ;  deportation  recommended  July  2,  1919 ;  released  on 
l)ond  May  14,  1919. 

Ales  KIsil,  No.  98747/374 ;  bureau  number,  54379/425 ;  deportation  warrant  on 
file ;  released  on  bond  July  23,  1919 ;  at  present  reported  to  be  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  Mihalik,  No.  98749/72;  bureau  number,  54379/186;  deportation  war- 
rant on  file;  alien  escaped  from  immigrant  hospital  on  the  night  of  October  6, 
1919 ;  whereabouts  unknown. 

Ruggiero  Vaccini,  No.  98737/95,  bureau  number,  54379/349;  department  war- 
Tant  on  file ;  bondsman  failed  to  produce  alien  May  12,  1919 ;  proceedings  have 
"been  instituted  to  recover  on  bond ;  whereabouts  unknown. 

Giovan  Baldaggi,  No,  98711/184;  bureau  number,  54235/39;  warrant  of  de- 
-portatlon  was  rescinded ;  while  pending  on  January  7, 1919,  United  States  attor- 
ney advises  that  he  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  the  penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
'worth. 

Magnus  Otterholm,  No.  98747/307,  bureau  number,  54517/33 ;  deportation  war- 
rant on  file ;  released  on  own  recognizance  April  22,  1919 ;  whereabouts  now 
iunknown. 
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Aaron  Slutzker,  No.  98749/179,  bureau  number,  54235/112 ;  deportation  war- 
rant on  file ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance  March  17, 1919 ;  whereabouts  now 
unknown. 

Arthur  .1.  Smith,  No.  98749/267,  bureau  nurbber,  54379/68 ;  deportation  war- 
rant on  file;  released  on  his  own  recognizance  March  17, 1919;  whereabouts  now 
unknown. 

Mike  Elick,  No.  98747/358,  bureau  number,  54235/160 ;  deportation  warrant  on 
file ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance  March  23,  1919 ;  whereabouts  now  un- 
known. 

Joe  Martin,  No.  98749/261 ;  bureau  No.  .54379/5,  deportation  warrant  on 
file ;  released  on  his  own  recosnizauce,  March  17.  1919 ;  whereabouts  unknown. 

Jens  B.  Petersen,  No  98747/326;  bureau  X<i.  .54379''185;  deportation  warrant 
on  file  for  sending  to  Denmark ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  17, 
1919 ;  whereabouts  unknown. 

jalmar  Holm,  No.  98747/373 ;  bureau  No.  54379/76,  deportation  warrant  to 
send  to  Sweden ;  released  on  his  owfi  recognizance,  Blarch  1,  1919 ;  whereabouts 
unknown. 

Christian  L.  .Tohnson,  No.  98749/265 ;  bureau  No.  54379/50,  deportation  war- 
rant send  to  Norway  on  file ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  17, 
1919 ;  whereabouts  unknown. 

John  Leibo,  No.  98749/263;  bureau  No.  54379/28,  deportation  wan-ant  on 
file,  send  to  Finland ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  17,  1919 ;  where- 
abouts unknown. 

Gustave  Lipkin,  No.  98749/201;  bureau  No.  54379/205,  deportation  warrant 
on  file,  "Send  to  Russia;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  23,  1919; 
whereabouts  now  unknown. 

Epham  Listkoff,  No.  98747/478;  bureau  No.  54235/102,  deportation  warrant 
on  file,  send  to  Russia ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  25,  1919 ; 
whereabouts  now  unknown. 

James  Lund,  No.  98749/264 ;  bureau  No.  54379/44,  deportation  warrant  on 
file,  send  to  Sweden ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  17,  1919 ; 
whereabouts  unknown. 

August  Bostrom,  No.  98749/266 ;  bureau  No.  .54379/53,  deportation  warrant  on 
file  to  send  him  to  Sweden;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  Slareh  17,  1919: 
whereabouts  unknown. 

Edwin  Plogaus,  No.  98749/262 ;  bureau  No.  54379/23,  deportation  warrant  on 
file,  send  to  Poland ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  17,  1919 ;  where- 
abouts unknown. 

Alexander  Henrickson,  alias  A.  Hendericson,  No.  98749/269;  bureau  No. 
54517/93,  deportation  warrant,  send  liim .  to  Finland,  on  file ;  released  on  his 
own  recognizance,  March  17,  1919 ;  whereabouts  now  unknown. 

William  Longfors,  No.  98749/177 ;  bureau  No.  54379/182,  deportation  warrant 
on  file,  send  him  to  Denmark ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  April  22,- 1919 : 
whereabouts  unknown. 

John  Morgan,  No.  98747/372;  bureau  No.  54379/18,  deportation  warrant  on 
file  to  send  him  to  England ;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  April  22,-  1919 ; 
whereabouts  unknown. 

Ross  McGregor,  No.  98747/390;  bureau  No.  54379/183.  deportation  warrant 
on  file,  send  him  to  Scotland;  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  March  17, 
1919 ;  whereabouts  unknown. 

Frank  Lopez,  No.  98747/237;  bureau  No.  54379/511,  deportation  warrant  on 
file  to  send  him  to  Spain ;  on  bond  pending  appeal  Svipreme  Court  on  habeas 
corpus  decision  dismissing  writ.  (He  has  been  allowed  out  on  bond  by  th» 
department  pending  appeal;  the  department  did  that,  not  the  court;  there  is  a 
rule  the  courts  do  not  allow  on  bail  when  tliey  dismiss  writs.) 

Percy  A.  Bakee,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness, 
testifies  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? — A.  Superintendent  on  Ellis  Island. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  in  the  records  here  of  the  54  cases  from  the  West 
that  an  order  is  given  with  regard  to  releasing  these  men;  do  you 
remember  such  an  order? — A.  I  recall  instructions  given  me  by 
the  commissioner,  which  I  did  not  understand  in  detail,  and  I  called 
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upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting  further  information  as  to  just 
exactly  which  particular  cases  it  was  intended  to  cover. 

By  Mr.  Rakee  : 

Q.  What  commissioner? — A.  Commissioner  Howe. 

The  order  dated  March  15, 1919,  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration : 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Baker  : 

When  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  here  the  other  day  he  said  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
aliens  detained  were  to  be  given  every  opportunity  to  exercise  their  lawful 
rights,  and  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  them.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  departmental  orders  you  will  stay  all  deportations  until 
the  attorneys  for  these  aliens  can  be  advised  and  until  after  communication  with 
me. 

Commissioner  F.  C.  H. 

Q.  From  this  order,  "  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of 
departmental  orders  on  this  question  you  will  stay  all  deportations 
until  the  attorneys  of  these  aliens  can  be  advised  and  until  after  con- 
sultation with  me,"  after  the  order  of  deportation  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  didn't  that  end  the  business? — A.  That  was  my 
understanding,  that  it  did;  that  is  why  I  took  the  memorandum  to 
the  commissioner,  to  make  sure. 

Q.  What  authority,  under  the  law  or  otherwise,  would  the  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  here  at  Ellis  Island  have  to  stay  or  hold  up  or 
delay  the  deportation  of  these  men  ? — A.  I  know  of  none, 

Q.  "Until  after  consultation  with  me";  what  did  that  mean? — A. 
I  presume  it  meant  that  he  should  be  consulted  before  the  deporta- 
tion occurred;  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  particular  classes  was 
meant,  and  I  made  a  notation  on  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  classes  did  it  mean?— A.  So-called  I.  W.  W.,  or  radicals. 
There  were  two  groups  here  at  the  time,  a  group  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  a  group  that  had  more  recently  arrived  from  Seattle,  Wash. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it.  This  is  the  original  file  of  the 
department,  this  paper? — A.  Yes;  original.  I  think  it  is  an 
ormnal ;  it  may  be  a  duplicate. 

Q.  The  one  I  have  is  the  original  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  this  on  the  bottom  ?— A.  Mine. 

Q.  Just  read  that  to  the  reporter— the  memorandum  on  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  is  in  longhand  and  signed  by  Baker,  this  is  your  signa- 
ture?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  jnemorandum  was  written  by  you  at  the  time  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eead  it. 

Akron,  Ohio,  group  also  those  from  West  represented  by  attorneys  Wright  & 
IjOW  :  commissioner  states  in  reply  to  my  question  that  even  if  department  direc- 
tions are  received  to  deport  any  of  these  aliens  before  doing  so  he  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

Q.  Then  according  to  that,  after  you  had  the  orders  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  deport  them  from  Mr.  Howe's  instructions  you 
should  not  deport  them  until  he  had  gone  over  the  matter  ? — A.  That 
is  what  I  understood  his  intention  to  be ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  verbal  conversation  in  regard  to  that? — A. 
Yes;  before  I  made  the  notation. 

Q.  What  resulted? — A.  On  the  bottom  it  says  I  consulted  with 
TiiTn  and  in  resDonse  he  stated  what  I  have  stated  in  the  memo- 
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Q.  What  finally  became  of  the  men? — A.  I  stayed  no  deporta- 
tions because  of  those  instructions,  and  know  of  none  that  were 
stayed  on  account  of  those. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  lot  were  actually  deported? — A.  I  would 
not  state  that ;  a  number  of  different  classes  in  the  Seattle  and  quite 
a  few  of  them  were  deported;  of  the  so-called  radicals  the  percentage 
of  deportations  I  believe  was  very  small. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  and  give  that  list  to  the  stenographer  of  those 
who  were  deported  and  those  not? — A.  Of  the  Akron  and  Seattle 
groups. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  most  radical  were  not  deported? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  What  finally  became  of  those? — A.  Some  were  released  by  the 
department  and  some  were  released  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  were  some  of  these  orders,  reports,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  arranged  to  act  as  a  stay  of  proceedings  to  permit 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  be  opened? — A.  I  am  afraid  that  was 
the  result,  or  would  have  been  the  result. 

Q.  I  find  in  this  file  a  letter  of  March  IT.  1919,  to  deporting  officer 
of  Ellis  Island : 

Pursuant  to  directlfuis  contained  in  tlie  telegiaiii  received  from  Commissioner 
Howe,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  Assistant  Seci-etary  directs. that  deportees  arriving 
To-day,  Marcli  26,  1919.  be  not  deported,  you  will  see  to  It  that  any  aliens  de- 
livered here  on  the  day  named  are  not  placed  on  hoard  ship  pending  receipt  of 
further  instructions,  telephonic  communications  may  be  known  as  under  the 

name  of and 

Bybon  H.  Uhl, 
Afgistniit  Commissioner. 
The  telegram  reads : 

W-vsHiNGTiix,  D.  C,  March  2i>.  1910. 
IiiifiGK.vTioN,  Ellis  Island: 

Assistant  Secretary  directs  that  depci'tees  arri\e  ro-day  l)e  not  deported. 
Take  from  ship:  allow  attorneys  to  see  them. 

Fkedkrick  C.  Howe. 

A.  That  is  from  Commissioner  Howe  in  Washington,  D.  C.  after 
having  been  in  consultation  apparently  with  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Labor. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Where  has  the  commissioner  any  authority  or  authori- 
zation to  direct  the  officers  here  to  stay  the  deportation  when  the 
order  is  given? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  is  no  authority  in  law  for  it,  or  in  th«  act :  that 
is  settled. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  superintendent,  I  will  ask  if  anarchistic 
flags  were  displayed  around? — A.  I  never  seen  so-called  anarchistic 
flags.  I  saw  a  piece  of  red  cloth  or  bunting  in  some  baggage  that 
was  being  examined  in  the  deportation  division  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  have  seen  no  banners  marked  oifensively? — A.  Yes;  hand- 
made curtains,  etc. 

Q.  The  deportees'  own  doing,  inside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  send  out  and  buy  papers  as  they  pleased  at  one 
time?— A.  They  had. 

Q.  And  they  were  brought  to  them  by  friends? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Papers  called  Rebel,  and  that  class  of  papers? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  Did  Dudley  Field  Malone  at  any  time  visit  this  island? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  'Hi 
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Q.  Was  he  here  after  war  was  declared  in  April,  1917? — A.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  night  after  war  was  declared,  the  night  after  the 
sailors  from  the  German  ships  had  been  brought  here,  that  he  visited 
the  station. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  talk  with  any  of  these  sailors  at  the  timCj  or 
deliver  any' speech  to  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  he 
delivered  an  address  on  the  open  porch  attached  to  one  of  the  build- 
ings. 

Q.  Who  was  present;  any  of  our  officials? — A.  Several  of  the 
Federal  officials  were  present. 

Q.  Who  were  there,  if  you  know? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  McKee  was 
there ;  Mr.  Uhl,  a  watchman  who  was  on  duty  in  that  portion  of  the 
building.    I  can't  say  who. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  substance  of  his  speech? — A.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion he  tried  to  promise  them — or  did  promise — that  they  would  be 
treated  so  well  here  that  they  would  have  no  ground  for  complaint. 
He  promised  them  canteens. 

Q,  Was  that  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes. . 

Q.  Who  introduced  him  to  jou  as  Dudley  Field  Malone ;  do  you 
know? — A.  No;  he  was  not  introduced  to  me  as  collector  of  the 
port.  Several  people  were  with  him;  I  don't  recall  now  who  they 
were. 

Q.  They  identified  him  as  Dudley  Field  Malone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Collector  of  the  port  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  him  iden- 
tify himself  to  Capt.  Meyerbierks  and  Capt.  Dahl ;  they  were  the 
captains  of  the  German  ships,  one  of  the  Lincoln  and  the  other  of 
the  Kaiser  William  II,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  the  canteen  ever  provided  for  them? — A.  No;  not  in  the 
manner  Mr.  Malone  gave  them  to  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  What  was  the  real  object  of  his  visit  at  the  time? — A.  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  I  can't  imagine. 

Q.  Did  he  announce  it  ? — A.  Not  in  my  presence. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Q.  When  the  Army  was  here,  did  an  Army  officer  have  charge  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  building? — A.  Yes;  certain  portions  of  the 
building  were  turned  over,  and  certain  buildings. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ? — A.  Not  with  those. 

Q.  The  same  thing  applied  to  the  Navy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioner  have  general  supervision,  or  did  he  lose 
some  of  his  authority  ? — A.  He  lost  no  authority  so  far  as  the  control 
of  the  island  and  custody  of  Government  property;  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  agreement. 
By  Mr.  Siegel  : 

Q.  The  Forty-seventh  Infantry  were  here? — A.  On  guard  dcaiy. 

Q.  While  these  interned  aliens  were  being  kept  here?— A.  Yes; 
but  that  is  a  separate  arrangement. 

Q.  The  hospital  buildings  were  later  turned  over  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded? — A.  Yes;  and  part  of  the  buildings  on  this 
island. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  immigration  end? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  In  the  case  of  visitors,  they  came  just  as  they  would  have  done 
i^^  tliAv  pnmfi  on  immigration  business;  the  Army  didn't  stop  them? — 
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No ;  they  had  separate  passes ;  the  Navy  had  a  separate  pass  and  the 
Army  had  a  separate  pass. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  regard  to  the  Lopez  case,  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  after  affirming  the  judgment  dismissing  the 
writ,  granted  leave  for  him  to  go  out  on  bond.  There  is  an  opinion 
by  Judge  Knox  as  to  what  he  thinks  to  be  anarchy.  He  upholds  the 
law.    That  opinion  we  can  put  in  the  record  another  day. 

By  Mr.  Eakee  : 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  building,  in  addition  to  the  room  these  men 
are  in  now,  some  40,  50,  or  60,  I  find  a  good  many  rooms  that  are 
thoroughly  protected  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  beds,  lock  and  key; 
they  are  practically  cells.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  segregate  these  men  if  you  desired  ? — A.  If  we  had  the  help. 

Q.  The  rooms  are  here? — A.  The  rooms  are  here,  but  not  to  segre- 
gate all  of  the  classes  in  any  number  that  might  arrive.  If  I  may 
be  permitted,  we  endeaved  in  so  far  as  possible  to  accommodate  first- 
cabin  passengers,  male  and  female,  with  the  best  quarters  available; 
if  we  have  colored  people  in  the  first  cabin,  that  means  four  separate 
distinctions,  four  classes;  the  same  with  second  cabin,  and  the  same 
with  steerage.  We  will  have  radicals  such  as  we  have  at  present, 
which  we  endeavor  to  segregate ;  possibly  prostitutes,  criminals,  peo- 
ple of  such  character  that  we  don't  want  them  to  associate  with  ordi- 
nary steerage;  that  means  12  or  14  divisions,  all  of  which  can  be 
done  with  the  space  if  we  have  the  help. 

Q.  The  help  is  what  you  need  ? — A.  Yes.  The  same  as  keeping  the 
place  clean.  One  thing  I  want  to  impress  on  you,  that  is  on  my  mind 
more  than  others  because  I  am  in  charge  of  that  duty,  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  station  sanitary,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  at  any  time  we  may  receive  as  high  as  5,000 — 1,000  or 
more  detained  in  some  instances,  a  large  portion  of  whom  have  vermin 
in  their  baggage  or  on  their  person.  Those  persons  are  put  in  the 
detention  rooms,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  detention 
rooms  or  the  station  in  proper  condition  when  you  are  constantly 
taking  in  aliens  and  baggage  infested  with  vermin. 

Q.  How  can  men  or  women  get  past  the  medical  examiners  in  such 
condition? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  for  them  to  determine 
in  every  instance  whether  they  have  body  lice  in  their  effects  or  on 
their  body. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  there  was  any  effort  to  determine  ? — A.  They  do 
in  case  of  lice  so  bad  they  show,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  always. 

Q.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  condition  exists 
when  they  are  all  covered  up,  even  his  head,  with  his  hands  out 
only  ? — A.    Yes ;  it  is. 

Q.  If  they  are  allowed  to  come  through  without  any  further  inspec- 
tion it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  are  covered  with 
disease  or  vermin  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  my  department. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  find  them  covered  with  vermin,  not 
only  their  persons  but  baggage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 
Q.  Detained  aliens  for  deportation  are  under  your  charge? — A. 
They  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  McKee;  he  is  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  deportation. 

(Adjourned  to  4  p.  m.  at  Hotel  Breslin.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration  anU  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  January  £6, 1920. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnsort 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chaimvian.  This  hearing  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering; 
H.  J'.  Ees.  271,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  Texas,  on  January  6^ 
1920,  a  resolution  suspending  the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  immigration  act  relating  to  alien  contract  laborers  and  illiterate^ 
aliens,  which  is  said  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
labor  in  Texas. 

Before  we  hear  Mr.  Hudspeth,  the  author,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gar- 
ner, who  I  understand  has  another  engagement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  N.  GARNER,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  dp  not  know  that  I  care  to  be  heard  other  than  to 
express  general  interest  in  the  legislation  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  a 
session  this  morning  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
explain  some  matters  we  have  been  considering  for  a  week  or  more 
and  which  I  feel  it  is  important  for  me  to  attend. 

The  territory  that  composes  the  fifteenth  district  is  along  the 
border  of  Mexico  and  of  course  we  are  more  particularly  interested 
in  this  subject  than  the  ordinary  congressional  district  in  Texas 
and  especially  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  might  be 
able  to  give  the  committee  some  information  that  other  Members- 
of  the  House  might  not  possess.     I  want  to  say  in  the  beginnings 
though,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  would 
not  support  this  resolution  or  any  other  legislation  that  had  for  its 
purpose  the  depreciation  in  any  degree  of  the  Americanization  of 
this  country  from  the  foreign  standpoint.    However  much  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  might  be  interested   and  might  be  temporarily 
benefited,  I  would  not  sacrifice  in  the  slightest  degree  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Union  for  the  temporary  service  that  might  be  rendered'- 
the  people  I  represent.    I  believe,  however,  that  a  proper  administra-- 
tion  of  this  proposed  law  by  the  Labor  Department  would  not  in 
any  particular  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  Union  in  that  degree- 
that  it  would  bring  into  this  country  citizens  that  are  likely  to  de- 
teriorate the  general  average  of  the  country.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 
by  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  character  of  the  people  that  would' 
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come  in  under  this  resolution  are  particularly  desirable  citizens;  I 
won't  make  that  statement,  but  I  do  make  this  statement,  that  the 
people  that  would  come  in  under  this  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  80 
per  cent  of  them  will  return  to  Mexico. 

That  seems  probably  a  strange  statement  compared  with  the  im- 
migration through  the  cities  of  New  York,  Seattle,  Galveston,  or 
other  points.  But  the  character  of  labor  that  is  likely  to  come  in 
under  this  resolution,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  coming  in  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  which 
you  are  probably  familiar,  is  the  character  of  labor  that  is  very 
poor,  known  as  peon  labor  in  Mexico;  it  is  a  family  composed,  we 
will  say,  of  five  persons; — a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children.  They 
have  absolutely  nothing.  When  I  say  "  absolutely  nothing,"  it  is 
literally  true.  For  instance,  they  will  start  for  this  country  from 
Mexico  with  a  burro,  a  two-wheel  cart  and,  as  one  of  my  friends 
said  this  morning,  a  dog,  and  probably  not  a  dollar  or  more  than 
10  or  15  cents  in  their  possession.  They  come  across  for  the.  pur- 
pose of  picking  cotton  or  grubbing  land.  Those  are  two  occupa- 
tions that  they  are  particularly  well  fitted  for  at  the  wages  that 
they  secure. 

I  believe  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
Mexican  man  is  a  superior  laborer  when  it  comes  to  grubbing  land 
of  the  character  we  ha^■e  to  clean  up  in  our  country  and  put  in 
cultivation.  You  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  there  probably  will 
realize  the  situation  when  I  tell  you  our  country  is  covered  with  a 
small  scrubby  growth  of  timber,  and  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
the  plow  you  have  to  grub  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  this  Mexican 
labor  is  particularly  efficient  in  that  line  of  work.  And  I  may  add 
that  the  prices  that  they  charge  are  much  less  than  the  same  labor 
would  be  from  either  the  negro  or  the  white  man  and  for  the  same 
time  they  do,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  a  third  more — ^they  produce 
a  third  more  results  from  their  labor  than  either  the  negro  or  white 
man  would  do.  And  the  large  portion  of  this  labor  is  used  in  pre- 
paring the  lands  in  that  southwestern  country  for  cultivation.  The 
other  portion  comes  in  when  we  are  harvesting  the  crops,  such  as 
cotton  and  the  gathering  of  maize  and  other  crops  that  we  produce 
in  that  territory. 

These  gentlemen  who  are  here  can  give  you  the  details  of  the 
working  of  this  matter  better  than  I  can,  because  there  are  men  here 
who  have  had  the  experience  in  bringing  this  labor  across,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  intends  to  make  full  inquiry  as 
to  conditions,  the  labor  demand,  the  pay,  and  all  details. 

Mr.  Garner.  "Wliat  I  want  the  committee  to  do  is  to  investigate, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  the  dangerous  kind  of 
labor  that  might  come  in.  I  know  the  questions  in  the  minds  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  directed  to  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreigners  in  this  country,  and  your  desire  not  to  have  any  more  come 
in  so  that  the  burden  will  not  become  any  greater  on  the  American 
people  in  Americanizing  those  gentlemen;  but  I  want  to  impress 
on  the  committee  the  idea  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  proposed  law 
was  properly  administered  and  properly  guarded  along  the  border,, 
there  would  be  an  infinitesimal  chance  of  bringing  in  citizens  that 
might  cause  either  social  or  economic  unrest  in  this  country. 
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•  The  Chairman.  But  the  point  comes  up  right  away,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  271,  proposing  special  relief  for  the 
cotton  growers  and  other  growers,  along  the  Texas  border,  as  to 
whether  that  should  be  followed  by  consideration  of  another  reso- 
lution, which  is  on  the  committee's  calendar,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor — a  shortage 
of  labor  existing  there. 

Mr.  Garner.,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  this 
legislation  is  sought  in  the  interest  of  a  special  section  of  the  country 
and  a  special  character  of  its  citizenship.  That  special  section  of  the 
country  is  composed  of  the  territory  bordering  Mexico.  I  am  sure 
I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
labor,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  labor,  that  would  come  across  the 
border  under  these  rules  and  regulations  would  return  to  Mexico 
and,  out  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  I  do  not  believe  2  per  cent 
would  ever  get  out  of  Texas — speaking  now  of  Texas  alone  along  the 
border — not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  20  per  cent  will  ever  get  out 
of  Texas. 

I  realized  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Congress  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  a  special  section  of  the  country ;  neither 
ought  it  be  called  upon  to  legislate  for  a  special  class  of  people.  You 
know  very  well  (those  who  have  been  with  me  in  Congress  for  some 
time)  that  I  am  opposed  to  class  legislation,  as  you  have  heard  me 
declare  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  House  more  than  once. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  However,  the  people  of  the  East  are  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  serving  girls,  and  every  member  of  the  House  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  being  urged  to  get  special  legislation 
through  allowing  them  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  the  way  the  law  is  being  ^.dministered  now  they 
are  sending  all  these  girls  back  because  they  can  not  pass  the  literacy 
test,  and  the  people  are  demanding  a  suspension  of  the  test.  Don't 
you  think  there  is  just  as  much  justice  in  that  demand  as  there  is 
in  this  demand  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  In  reply  to  that  I  would  say  that  that  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  we  are  not  familiar  with,  because  we  are  not  particularly 
disturbed  with  that  down  in  our  country;  we  do  our  own  work 
largely,  down  there  in  our  section  of  the  country.  But  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  this,  that  this  proposed  legislation  will  benefit  the 
entire  Union. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  So  would  the  other. 

Mr.  Garner.  Probably  so.  I  realize  there  are  various  angles  to 
this  proposition  of  admitting  people  into  the  United  States  for  the 
various  purposes.  This  proposition  has  for  its  purpose  the  increase 
of  production  of  the  food  products  of  this  country  as  well  as  articles 
for  clothing.  This  proposed  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  will  in- 
crease the  production  in  the  territory  that  I  represent  probably  50 
per  cent.  I  think  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  reason  when  I  say  that 
if  you  do  not  permit  the  people  to  utilize  the  Mexican  labor  that 
comes  here  for  temporary  purposes  that  it  will  result  in  a  decreased 
production  of  50  per  cent  in  our  territory.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  reason  when  I 
say  that  the  result  of  the  continued  admission  of  this  labor  will  in- 
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crease  the  production  in  the  territory  that  I  represent  by  50  per  cent 
more  than  what  it  would  be  if  we  do  not  have  this  legislation.  That 
will  help  the  city  of  New  York.  You  gentlemen  up  there  have  been 
.hollering  for  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  So  have  you,  too. 

Mi-.  Garner.  Yes ;  but  I  have  never  gone  to  the  point  that  I  wanted 
to  reduce  it  beyond  the  point  where  the  producer  could  produce  at 
a  profit.  And  I  will  not  go  to  that  point  either  in  the  service  of 
New  York  or  any  other  densely  populated  section. 

Mr.  White.  I  -want  to  ask  the  gentleman:  Have  you  stated,  Mr. 
'Garner,  or  can  you  state  about  the  number  of  laboi^ers  you  think  it 
■would  be  desirable  to  let  come  in? 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  White,  I  just  stated,  before  you  came  in  prob- 
ably, the  method  by  which  they  will  bring  them  in.  For  instance, 
we  will  say  there  are  20,000,  including  women  and  children.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  that  20,000  will  return  to  Mexico.  They  will  stay  here 
for  four  or  five  months  until  they  have  saved,  perhaps,  $150,  and 
then  they  will  go  back  to  Mexico,  go  back  to  their  homes,  and 
when  that  money  is  gone  they  will  come  back  to  the  United  States 
and  stay  four  or  five  months  until  they  have  got  a  stipend  and  then 
go  back  again  and  use  it  up.  I  think  that  is  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
Ihe  immigration  along  that  line. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course,  you  would  expect  me  to  ask  you  if  this 
would  operate  at  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  labor,  native 
labor  in  that  locality  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  White,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  single 
human  being  in  the  district  that  I  represent  that  does  not  favor 
the  continuance  of  the  arrangement  that  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  year,  which  this  resolution  seeks  to  do.  This  identical  ar- 
rangement has  been  going  on  since  the  22d  of  May,  1917,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  human  being  in  the  fifteenth  con- 
gressional district  who  objects  to  that  arrangement.  I  think  that 
answers  your  question.  I  said  before  you  came  in,  Mr.  White  (be- 
cause I  know  how  you  feel  about  it),  that,  in  my  judgment,  this 
proposed  legislation,  if  it  was  administered  as  it  should  be  and 
the  facilities  furnished  the  Immigration  Department  to  guard  the 
border  as  it  should  be  guarded,  it  will  not  in  the  slightest  percentage 
deteriorate  the  American  citizenship,  as  you  and  I  understand  it. 
I  know  how  you  Kansas  people  feel  about  that. 

Mr.  White.  Does  this  labor  you  would  bring  in  under  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  here  share  in  the  prejudice — ^that  is,  any  of  thm 
evil  philosophy  against  capital  and  property  that  we  find  a  good 
many  Mexicans  have? 

Mr.  Garner.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  labor,  I  believe  95  per  cent 
of  it,  is  what  is  known  as  peon  labor.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
know  what  peon  labor  is,  but  it  is  a  class  of  labor  that  knows 
nothing  about  the  question  of  money  other  than  to  get  enough  to 
live  on.  That  is  their  position;  they  come  over  here  to  get  a  little 
stipend. 

Mr.  White.  And  on  the  question  of  government,  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Garner.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  government.  They 
come  over  here  to  get  a  little  money  and  go  back  to  Mexico,  because 
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they  would  rather  live  there.  They  only  come  here  as  a  matter  of 
lifecessity  to  get  some  money  to  live  on. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  can  not  read  or  write  ? 

Mr.  Gaknee.  I  will  state  a  good  percentage  of  the  population  of 
Mexico  can  read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  the  Catholic  Church  has  educated  them,  especially  along  the 
border.    You  are  talking  about  the  entire  country  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  population  of  the  entire  country ;  yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  can  not  say  what  percentage,  but  a  good  percentage 
of  them  are  able  to  read  and  write.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  literary 
students  or  authorities  on  that  subject,  but  they  can  read  a  news- 
paper, or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  can  read  and  write  can  go  freely  back 
and  forth  across  the  border  now  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  but  one  of  the  main  things  here  is  getting  this 
family  I  spoke  to  you  about  in  the  beginning.  He  comes  up  to  the 
border-^in  the  first  place,  you  can  not  go  to  Mexico  to  arrange  for 
bim  to  come  here,  because  that  is  a  violation  of  the  contract-labor 
law ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  has  not  got  the  $8  to  pay  the  head  tax. 
And,  unfortunately,  if  you  furnish  the  $8  you  can  not  make  sure  of 
getting  him,  because  he  would  have  enough  money  to  run  him  for  the 
next  couple  of  months  and  so  he  would  not  come.  Another  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  if  you  do  get  them  to  come  there  and  you  furnish  the 
$8  to  pay  the  tax,  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  going  to  get  him  after 
he  gets  here,  because  some  other  man  may  give  him  a  little  more  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  get  him.  The  result  is  if  you  do  not  give 
US  a  chance  to  go  there  and  arrange  with  him  to  bring  him  over  the 
border  and  then  get  him  to  the  farm  or  ranch,  or  other  place  where 
you  expect  to  put  him  to  work,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  performance. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  are  asking  for  two  things  in  this  resolution ;  you 
lire  asking,  firet,  that  we  waive  the  $8  tax  on  20,000,  which  amounts 
to  $160,.000 ;  then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  asking  that  the  United 
States-Mexican  border  be  properly  guarded,  which  you  estimated  at 
one  time  would  cost  $250,000.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  Con- 
gress to  give  you,  in  your  particular  congressional  district  there, 
$410,000;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  as  I  have  already  said  to  the 
Immigi'ation  Department:  I  think  if  they  would  give  just  a  little 
more  attention  to  guarding  the  border,  or  equally  as  much  attention 
to  guarding  the  border  as  they  do  to  furnishing  employees  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  look  after  the  immigrants,  we  Avill  have  a  better 
giiarded  border.  . 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  say,  for  your  benefit,  about  that  situation,  that 
80  per  cent  of  your  arrivals  come  into  New  York  and  only  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  money  is  spent  for  employees  there. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  realize  you  have  some  statistics  that  are  very 
©ifective — — 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Why,  if  we  let  these  people  come  in  from  Mexico — ■ 
and  remember,  I  have  not  taken  a  position  against  you  as  yet 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  very  wise. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  know  why,  if  you  are  asking  for  something 
that  is  unreasonable. 
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Mr.  Garner.  I  think  it  is  very  wise  for  no  gentleman  to  take  a 
position  against  a  proposition  before  he  has  heard  all  the  arguments. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  very  true ;  but  why  is  it  you  want  us  to  remove 
this  $8  tax? 

Mr.  Garner.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not  the  $8. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  men  have  not  who  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
labor? 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  as  an  economic  proposition  th^  Government 
can  afford  to  donate  that  much  for  the  increased  production  that 
will  result  in  that  territory  and  waive  that  $8.  The  trouble  with 
every  one  of  those  families  coming  to  the  border,  if  you  have  to  pay 
$8,  the  man  who  is  going  to  bring  them  over  here  does  not  know  in 
the  first  place  if  he  pays  the  $8  they  are  ever  going  to  come;  and 
in  the  next  place  if  they  do  come,  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  going 
to  get  the  benefit  of  that  labor.  The  result  is  he  can  not  afford  to 
pay  the  $8  and  take  his  chances,  because  as  fast  as  they  cross  the 
border  (we  are  all  human  down  there,  just  like  you  are  in  New 
York)  somebody  else  who  speaks  a  little  better  Spanish  and  per- 
haps dresses  a  little  better  gets  hold  of  him  and  he  says,  "AU  right ; 
1  will  go  along  with  you."  The  result  is  the  man  who  has  paid  the 
money  does  not  get  him. 

I  am  not  here  pleading  as  a  matter  of  the  poverty  of  our  people. 
If  this  matter  could  be  arranged  so  that  they  could  get  them  here 
and  utilize  them,  I  think  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  $8.  I  am  not 
saying  the  man  who  needs  the  labor  in  Texas  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  $8  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  over;  they  could  do  it,  but 
the  chance  he  takes  and  the  method  by  which  he  has  to  pay  it  before 
they  arrive  in  this  country  is  so  uncertain. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Can  not  he  pay  after  they  arrive? 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Siegel,  before  the  man  comes  he  has  to  make 
arrangements  for  him  to  cross,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  Siegel.  Oh,  no;  thtey  can  pay  the  money  when  they  get  to 
the  American  side  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  know ;  but  who  is  going  to  pay  it  ?  You  have  to 
furnish  somebody  with  money  to  give  to  him  in  order  to  get  a  guide. 

Mr.  Siegel.  It  seems  to  me  that  money  ought  to  be  paid,  for  this 
reason:  Let  us  look  at  it  from  your  angle,  and  I  think  it  is  ad- 
mitted of  the  large  number  of  people  admitted  under  a  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  many  of  them  have  not  returned  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  not  determined  yet. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  guess,  because  no  one  knows 
how  many  went  back  and  how  many  have  remained.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  is  going  to  require  immigration  inspectors  to  look 
those  people  up,  and  that  is  going  to  cost  money,  and  this  is  the  first 
case  I  know  of  where  they  have  been  asking  to  let  them  come  in 
without  paying  the  tax.  And  the  only  reason  I  am  asking. you 
about  the  tax  is,  you  know  as  well  as  1  do,' it  is  very  hard  to  get 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appropriate  money  for  the  in- 
spectors, anyway,  and  that  is  why  many  of  them  are  leaving  the 
service,  on  account  of  the  small  pa}'. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Siegel.  And  you  have  to  have  people  to  look  after  those  immi- 
grants down  there. 
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Mr.  Garner.  They  have  nothing  down  along  the  border,  and  let 
me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Siegel,  as  far  as  my  selfish  interests  were  con- 
cerned, if  I  wanted  to  be  selfish  and  did  not  want  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  I  think  these  people  here  from  Texas,  if 
they  were  speaking  from  their  own  selfish  interests  and  not  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States,  they  would  say  to  take  all  your  in- 
spectors away  and  "  we  will  get  along  on  the  border  ourselves  and 
get  somebody  to  get  the  people  into  this  country  under  this  arrange- 
ment." And  that  is  why  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  they  ought  to  function  along  that 
border  as  the  law  says  they  should  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  do- 
ing it.  You  gentlemen  here  frame  the  laws,  but  you  do  not  control 
the  purse  strings. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  that  statement,  are  you  not  inclined 
to  think  that  the  failure  to  function  along  the  Mexican  border  and 
the  Canadian  border  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  makes 
the  immigration  appropriation  as  a  lump-sum  appropriation? 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do,  sir.  And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  I  repeated  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  quite  recently  when  we  had  somewhat  of  a  demo- 
cratic session :  I  said,  "  If  you  will  isolate  the  Mexican  border  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation  separately  for  the  administration  of  that 
work,  I  will  get  you  every  dollar  you  need,"  because  I  had  already 
talked  to  the  appropriations  committee  and  they  said  they  would  do 
it.  Because  I  would  not  ask  for  a  dollar  I  did  not  think  was  cor- 
rect and  I  think  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  with  me  long 
enough  to  know  me,  know  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  I 
would  not  do  myself,  if  I  handled  the  administration  of  it.  And  I 
told  him  that,  but  he  won't  do  it.  He  makes  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion of  it  and  sends  it  up  to  Mr.  Siegel's  district  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  the  appropriation  could  be  divided. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  if  he  will  say,  "  Here  is  for  the  Mexican  border," 
I  will  undertake  to  tell  the  Appropriations  Committee  how  much 
money  he  should  have  for  administering  that  work  from  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  there  and  I  will  get  him  enough  money  to  admin- 
ister the  law  along  that  border.  But  he  sends  in  an  estimate  for  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  and  he  administers  it  and  sends  as  much 
money  as  he  pleases  to  New  York,  Seattle,  Philadelphia,  and  some- 
where else,  and  I  won't  help  in  that  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  take  this  much  time.'  I 
merely  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  you  that  if  this  bill  con- 
templated anything  that  was  a  danger  to  the  Union,  I  would  not 
be  here  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Under  this  resolution  here,  how  would  you  prevent 
the  large  population  that  probably  would  come  in  from  Mexico 
being  lost  with  our  own  people  so  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
return  them  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  These  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  explain  that.  This 
identical  law,  or  rather,  I  believe  these  gentlemen  have  a  substitute 
amendment  that  they  propose  to  offer  that  comes  nearer  to  their 
idea  about  the  protection  of  the  people  who  will  come  into  this 
country;  that  is,  to  protect  the  country  against  getting  people  to 
come  in  from  Mexico  who  are  not  desirable.    But  the  way  it  has. 
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been  administered  for  the  past  two  years  is  this :  A  man  goe§  into 
Mexico  and  contracts  for  20  laborers  to  come  into  Texas,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  or  California,  and  he  agrees  in  this  contract,  in  bring- 
ing them  in,  that  he  will  return  them  to  the  point  they  were  brought 
in  and  deliver  them  to  the  immigration  inspector  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  period.     It  is  his  duty  to  do  that. 

They  say,  and  correctly,  that  you  can  not  punish  a  man  if  he  does 
not  comply  with  that  agreement;  but  you  can  go  to  the  courts  and 
recover  against  him  whatever  expense  the  Government  may  incur 
by  virtue  of  having  to  perform  that  duty  he  agreed  to  do.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  method  by  which  you  could  keep  your  hand  on 
those  people  and  see  that  they  do  return  them  in  accordance  with 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Wedty.  Would  not  the  method  of  requiring  all  aliens  to  reg- 
ister during  alienage  solve  that  problem? 

Mr.  Garner.  I  imagine  your  registration  law  the  chairman  has 
here  and  his  bill  for  the  Americanizing  of  this  country  by  way  of 
making  citizens  of  all  aliens  will  reach  that  subject. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  This  proposed  amendment  will  reach  all  those 
subjects. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  B.  HUDSPETH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  have  all  read  the  resolution,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  in  the  record,  let  it  be  stated  at  this 
point.    It  reads: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Suspending  the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  immigration 
act  relating  to  alien  contract  laborers  and  Illiterate  aliens. 

Whereas,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  farm  and  ranch  labor  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  Impossible 
to  harvest  the  crops  and  handle  the  live  stock  and  ranch  interests  in  said 
States  during  the  year  of  1920 ;  and 
Whereas,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  farm  and  ranch  labor  a  great  loss  to 
the  United  States  in  the  way  of  revenues  from  the  said  States  of  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  had  unless  the  law  relative  to  the  entry 
of  alien  immigrants  is  suspended  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  and 
Whereas  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  permit  the  entry  of  alien 
immigrants  permanently,  but  to  relieve  what  is  foreseen  to  be  a  financial 
calamity  and  distress  to  the  citizens  of  the  three  States  mentioned  in  this 
resolution ;  and 
Whereas  .  the  Director  General  of  Immigration  is  only  authorized  under  this 
resolution  to  permit  the  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  who 
were  born  in  said  Republic  and  who  are  of  the  Mexican  race :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tlie  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United 
States,"  relating  to  the  assessment  of  head  tax  on  aliens  entering  the  United 
States,   and  of  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  said   act,   excluding  from  the 
United  States  aliens  who  are  contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate. 
Is  hereby  suspended  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  January  1, 
1920,  in  so  far,  as  said  provisions  affect  the  entry  into  the  States  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  of  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Jlexico  and 
who  are  coming  to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  agricultural  or  live  stock 
pursuits:  Provided,  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  who  was  born  in  said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall 
be  admitted  under  this  resolution,   shall   at  the  expiration  of  one  year  and 
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not  later  report  in  person  to  the  immigration  ofBclal  of  the  port  of  entry  where 
said  alien  made  his  entry  into  the  United  States,  to  be  deportefl  bacli  into  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,-  and  any  alien  falling  to  comply  with  this  provision  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year :  Provided  further,  That  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  relative  to  the  admission  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  from  Mexico  during  the  war  with  Germany  shall  apply  to  all 
aliens  admitted  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  the  author  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Huds- 
peth. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
been  handed  me  this  morning,  which  seems  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  from  all  over  Texas.  1 
want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  your 
committee  this  morning  on  this  resolution.  A  Congressman  is  here 
and  can  be  heard  at  most  any  time,  and  there  are  gentlemen  here 
from  all  over  the  State  of  Texas,  following  every  kind  of  business, 
who  have  come  here  and  left  their  businesses  and  their  homes  to 
tell  you  of  the  conditions  down  there. 

Furthermore,  this  resolution  does  not  apply  to  Texas  alone,  but 
to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hayden,  Congressman  from  Arizona,  who  asked  me  to  present  the 
claim  also  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  resolution  cover  California,  too? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No  ;  but  the  amendment  covers  California.  I  will 
read  the  amendment  which  has  been  handed  me : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
■of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  immigration' of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States,"  relating  to  aliens  entering  the  United  States,  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows : 

That  the  provisions  of  the  before  mentioned  act  of  Congress  of  February  5, 
1917,  shall  not  apply  to  native-born  citizens  of  Mexico,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
or  Cuba; 

Provided,  That  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  an  emergency  exists  in 
a  shortage  of  common  or  unskilled  labor  he  shall  admit  for  such  length  of  time 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  proper,  such  alien  laborers 
from  the  above-mentioned  countries,  suspending  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  before-mentioned  act  relating  to  aliens,  who  are  contract  laborers  or 
aliens  who  are  illiterate,  and  waiving  the  payment  of  the  "  head  tax "  at 
present  charged  all  immigi'ants. 

I  want  to  say  this,  in  reply  to  my  friend  Mr.  Siegel,  that  it  is 
necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  an  immigration  force  on  the  border. 
The  question  that  you  propounded  to  Mr.  Garner,  if  it  would  not 
cost  an  extra  $260,000,  I  do  not  think  is  well  taken,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  an  efficient  guard  along  the  border  at  all  times  to 
keep  out  the  Japanese  and  Chinese — undesirable  laborers.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  administration  of  this  resolution  would  cost  the 
United  States  one  extra  dollar. 

Mr.  SiEGEL..  Now,  just  a  moment:  Under  this  amendment  you 
have  just  proposed,  you  make  no  provision  at  all  for  the  return 
of  those  people  to  those  particular  countries.  You  permit  them  to 
remain  absolutely  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  say  this  amendment  has  been  handed  me  this 
morning  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here,  for  your  consid- 
eration. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  realize  immediately,  after  reading  that  amend- 
ment, that  all  the  people  you  admit  can  never  be  required  to  leave 
America. 

Mr.  Httdspeth.  That  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  consider;  but  the 
resolution  that  I  drew  provides  that  they  shall  return  to  the  plac& 
where  they  are  admitted  within  a  year. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Your  resolution  is  different  in  that  respect;  I  will 
admit  that. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  is  handed  me  by  these  gentlemen  here  and  J 
think  it  is  fair  to  them  that  the  committee  should  consider  it.' 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are  going  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  your  consideration ;; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  as  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned, 
I  can  not  agree  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  people 
coming  in  for  this  purpose  and  those  who  used  to  come  here  from 
Italy  and  the  other  countries  and  stay  here  for  a  few  months  and 
then  return  again  to  Europe  and  come  back  again.  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  the  one  set  of  people  and  the  other  set  of  people, 
and  if  it  is  a  proper  tax  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  a  proper  tax  in  the 
other  instance,  and  you  can  not  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Probably  you  are  con-ect,  and  if  it  could  be  safe- 
guarded so  that  the  man  forced  to  pay  the  tax  could  get  the  labor,^ 
I  do  not  believe  the  man  asking  for  this  labor  would  object  to  pay- 
ing that  tax — if  some  way  can  be  found  wherebj^  they  can  be  safe- 
guarded. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  affects  the  entire 
border  of  the  United  States  between  this  country  and  Mexico — not 
alone  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  This  resolution  of  yours  proposes  to  suspend  the 
law  for  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  intended  to  be  done  after  that? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know.  We  will  have  to  meet  that  when 
the  time  arrives;  but  it  is  to  meet  a  condition  of  emergency  down 
there  now  in  that  section  of  the  country  that  this  resolution  had 
been  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  If  20,000  Mexicans  are  needed  to  do  agricultural 
labor  on  this  side  of  the  border  during  the  year  1920,  won't  it  be 
desirable,  for  the  same  reason,  to  have  them  come  in  again  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Very  likely  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  And  again  in  1922? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Very  likely. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  result  in  a  poor  sort  of  system  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Mexicans  come  in  there 
and  work  right  alongside  of  the  Americans  there  now;  but  during 
the  war  the  Mexicans  went  back  to  Mexico  by  the  thousands.  That 
is  the  reason  there  is  a  shortage  of  Mexican  labor  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  to-day.  This  is  an  emergency  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  bring  these  men  in  there  only  for  a  year,  and  I  want 
to  state  this  (and  I  wish  my  friend,  Mr.  White,  from  Kansas,  was 
here)  that  I  also  represent  a  border  district,  and  I  have  never  known 
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of  Mexicans  who  were  brought  across  the  border,  Mr.  Chairman, 
fomenting  any  revolution;  I  never  knew  of  any  Bolsheviks  in  Mexi- 
cans of  that  class;  I  have  never  known  of  one  of  them  raising  his 
voice  agaiiist  the  Government  who  has  been  admitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laboring  on  this  side.  1  want  to  state,  though,  they  are  an 
Ignorant  class  that  come  over  here  to  work  at  the  labor  they  are 
used  to,  Mr.  Raiiiey,  that  they  are  familiar  with;  but  I  have  never 
known  of  a  single  one  of  them  being  disloyal  to  the  Government 
that  brought  them  over  here.  If  that  question  is  raised  here,  I 
think  every  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  reputable  men,  from 
that  section  of  the  country  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement  that 
there  is  not  any  bolshevik  element  among  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEii.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  should 
conclude  we  wanted  to  report  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  would  that 
do  away  with  the  passport-control  law?  Wouldn't  we  have  to  get 
through  a  resolution  to  reach  that? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  This  will  be  an  act  passed  after  the  other,  and  the 
passport-control  law  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence  until  March  4, 
1921.    This  does  not  affect  the  passport-control  law. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  the  passport-control 
law  in  the  least ;  it  is  an  emergency  resolution  brought  in  here 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Mr;  Hudspeth.  It  is  an  emergency  resolution  brought  in  here  to 
save  millions  and  millions  of  dollar^l-worth  of  property  to  the  people 
of  the"  United  States.  That  is  Jh^purpose  of  it.  And  you  peopie'will 
be  laeaefited  just  as  much  as  we  will  be. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  charac- 
te^*of"the  Mexicans  realize  they  are  not  likely  to  become  radicals, 
but  it  is  possible, 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  Mr.  Vaile. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  they  are  a  race  of  people  that  are — I  won't  say 
inferior,  hut  they  are,  at  least,  different, 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  are  an  inferior  race,  Mr.  Vaile;  these  Mexi- 
cans are  an  inferior  race  of  people. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  the  committee  is — ^I  know  I  would  be,  and 
you  may  have  covered  this — perfectly  resolved  on  two  things :  First, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  have  any  condition  approaching  peonage; 
and,  second,  it  is  not  going  to  allow,  if  we  can  help  it,  any  perma- 
nent addition  to  our  population  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  radicals 
or  have  assimilated  rather  radical  ideas  to  come  in  here  from  Mexico 
or  any  place  else. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  agree  with  you  on  both  propositions;  and,  if 
I  believed  by  bringing  these  people  in  you  were  going  to  perma- 
nently increase  the  Mexican  population  down  there,  I  would  say  to 
keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  they  would 
not  constitute  any  permanent  addition. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  will  not  at  all  become  a  perqianent  addition. 
As  was  stated  by  the  Congressman  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  who 
preceded  me  here,  I  say  that  90  per  cent  of  them  will  go  back  as 
quick  as  they  can  get  sufficient  money. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  a  somewhat  disputed  pouit,  I  believe;  J,  think 
there  is  evidence  both  ways. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  disputed,  because  the 
railroads  have  come  in  there  and  taken  them  to  work  on  the  rail- 
roads; that  is  the  reason.  But  if  you  confine  this,  as  the  resolution 
provides,  to  these  three  States,  these  Mexicans  won't  leave  those 
three  States,  because  the  Mexicans  are  afraid  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  afraid  of  the  laws 
of  their  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  growers  in  those  States  on  the  border  need 
and  receive  relief  from  siich  a  resolution  as  this  what  is  to  prevent 
the  railroads  asking  for  and  securing  the  passage  of  a  similar  reso- 
lution to  help  them?, 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  is  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  position  of  California?  You 
say  the  growers  of  California  want  this  labor? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  extend 
this  resolution  to  include  them  if  they  do  need  the  relief.  But  when 
I  drafted  this  resolution  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Her- 
nandez, from  New  Mexico,  and  they  were  jiot  able  to  furnish  me  with 
any  information  as  to  whether  the  growers  of  California  wanted  it 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution such  as  the  Hawaiian  relief  resolution,  which  reads: 

Whereas  since  the  voluntary  annexation  l)y  the  United  States  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  more  tlian  $30,000,000  has  been  expended  for  Army,  Navy,  and 
harbor  improvements  to  the  end  that  the  strategic  key  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  be 
made  a  safe  base  of  military  operation;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  garrisoned  in  the.  Teritory  of  Hawaii  upward  of  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  branches  of  the  military 
service ;  and 

Whereas  since  the  discontinuance  of  Chinese  inuiiigration  the  labor  supply 
of  the  Territory  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  large  areas  of  lands, 
both  public  and  private,  suitable  for  the  growing  of  rice,  garden  truck,  and 
other  edibles  are  now  lying  fallow.  Idle,  and  unimproved ;  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  how  to  provision  the  Territory  in  the  event  of 
hostile  demonstration  against  it  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  differ- 
ent commanders  of'  tiie  United  States  Army  of  the  Department  of  Hawaii, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reestablish  the  planting  of  rice  and  other'  products 
on  unemployed  lands,  but  without  success  because  of  the  utter  lack  of  suitable 
or  available  labor ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  citizen  or  European  labor  available  to  relieve  an  acute 
and  actual  necessity,  and  without  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  unem- 
ployed lands  the  scant  food  supply  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  Pacific  Ocean  fleet,  makes  its  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants early  and  easy  prey  to  a  blockading  hostile  fleet ;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  are  the  most  skilled  rice  and  garden-truck  agriculturists 
now  procurable ;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Territory  of  climate,  diversity  of 
race,  lack  of  skilled  employment,  complete  isolation  from  the  mainland,  and 
noncompetition  with  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  of  the  mainland  eliminate 
from  serious  consideratioii  the  many  objections  urged  against  general  Chinese 
immigration ;  and 

Whereas  the  admission  of  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  under  such  special  rules 
and  restrictions  as  the  Department  of  Labor  might  deem  advisable  would  enable 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  plant  and  cultivate  its  unemployed  lands  in  rice, 
taro,  garden  truck,  and  other  products,  and  thereby  solve  the  now  perilous 
food  situation :  Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  apt  legislation  provide 
for  the  admission  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  from  the  Republic  of  China 
(without  right  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States),  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  it  deems 
advisable,  thirty  thousand  Chinese  laborers. 

Mr.  HtiDsi'ETH.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  tie 
me  up  on  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  I  am  here  representing  a  con- 
dition down  there;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  Chinese 
laborers.  I  presume  there  wiH  be  plenty  of  people  here  to  speak  for 
that  resolution  if  it  becomes  necessary,  but  I  say  I  am  not  familiar 
with  those  conditions  and  I  can  not  say  whether  that  resolution 
should  be  passed  or  not.  But  I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  are  the  two  resolutions  before  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  understand,  but  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
ought  to  confound  that  proposition  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press your  views,  because  one  resolution  is  easily  a  j)recedent  for 
another  one. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Ido  not  know  about  that;  it  seems  tome  they  have 
made  no  showing  here  to  that  effect.  But  I  think  if  you  will  hear 
these  gentlemen  here  they  will  show  you  the  necessity  for  this  reso- 
lution. I  have  come  here  myself  with  a  resolution  from  the  West- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  and  have  at  least  the  feeling  of  the 
merchants  down  there  expressed  in  favor  of  my  resolution.  The  men 
say  they  can  not  harvest  their  crops;  that  their  crops  are  ripening  in 
the  field ;  that  they  can  not  sheia'r  the  sheep.  And  the  same  condition 
Mr.  Hay  den  has  told  you  exists  in  Arizona,  where  he  says  they  raise 
this  cotton  that  brings  80  and  90  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  same  condition  exist  in  Idaho,  where 
they  raise  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  does  or  not,  but  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  extend  it  to  any  State  where  their  crops  were 
going  to  be  absolutely  wiped  out  unless  they  bring  these  laiborers  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  strike  out  the  literacy 
test  provision  of  the  immigration  law,  as  a  general  law  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  literacy  test  out,  the  immigration  of 
people  unable  to  read  would  be  permitted  and  might  relieve  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  would  not  be  willing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  strike 
out  the  literacy  test  and  make  this  resolution  general  law.  You  say 
we  may  come  in  here  in  1921 ;  but  we  may  not.  We  may  have  suf- 
ficient labor  to  harvest  our  crops  down  there  in  1921,  but  we  have 
not  got  it  to-day.     I  do  not  know  what  situation  may  arise  in  1921. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  negro  has  apparently  left  ,the 
farms  and  gone  to  the  cities  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  adds  to  it  largely. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  negro  has  quit  the  farms  and 
gone  to  the  cities. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  a  minute  ago  you  said  most  of  those  peon  laborers 
return  to  Mexico.     Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  not  the  immigration  records  of  1919  of  Mexican 
laborers  admitted  state  that  there  were  5,021  Mexicans  admitted  into 
the  Union  from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  2,791  are  now  employed,  34 
died,  823  deserted,  and  only  1,373  were  returned? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  answer  that  here. 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  in  1918  the  records  show  that  those  who  came 
in  were  1,345,  now  employed  244,  deserted  390,  and  only  702  re- 
turned; while  for  Arizona  the  total  number  imported  that  went 
into  that  State  was  2,682,  now  employed  1,067,  and  of  the  remain- 
der 405  deserted  and  only  1,192  were  returned;  while  for  the  year 
1919  the  total  number  imported  was  2,899,  now  employed  1,688, 
deserted  332,  and  only  854  were  returned.  I  have  not  the  record 
here  for  New  Mexico.  The  immigration  figures  here  show  your 
statement  that  they  return;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  make  the  statement  how  many  were 
brought  in,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  why  they  did  not  return,  Mr. 
Welty.  I  got  the  Director  General  of  Immigration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  extend  the  time  for  the  return  until  the  1st  of  February ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  returned  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Weltt.  1920? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  They  would  have  returned,  but  the  farmers 
down  there  and  the  ranchmen  made  such  a  showing  that  I  went  and 
asked  them  to  extend  it  to  the  1st  of  February  and  they  did ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  gone  back  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  do  you  explain  for  those  who  deserted  ?  Of  the 
5,021  that  came  in  in  1919,  823  deserted. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  do  you  mean,  deserted  and  went  back  to 
Mexico?    What  is  meant  by  "deserted  "  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Simply  lost  in  the  country  itself,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  As  I  say,  they  come  down  there  and  are  persuaded 
to  go  through  the  country  to  work  on  the  railroads;  that  is  the 
trouble.    I  just  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Box.  Don't  you  think  the  term  "  deserted"  as  used  here  means 
leaving  the  service  of  the  man  who  first  imported  them  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  very  likely;  just  like  Mr.  Garner  explained 
to  you,  there  is  no  certainty  of  keeping  them ;  you  have  to  take  that 
chance  of  them  getting  awaj  from  you  after  they  are  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  your  time  with  this  array  of  gentlemen  here 
this  morning  to  be  heard,  and  I  suggest  that  you  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Mandeville. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Bee  has  a  statement  first  which  he 
desires  to  make  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARLOS  BEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  am  not  going  to  take  much  of  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  lived  adjacent  to  the  Mexican  border  all  my  life.  I  have 
been  district  attorney  down  there  for  many  years  and  that  has 
brought  me  in  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Mexican  and  other 
classes  of  people.    Let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  you  gentlemen 
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that  may  not  have  occurred  to  you — what  we  have  seen  ourselves. 
We  have  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  year  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Mexicans,  with  their  carts  and  dogs,  driving  jacks,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  come  across  the  country  from  Mexico  and  going  into 
these  farms,  gathering  the  crop  and  then,  wheii  the  fall  of  the  year 
comes  and  the  work  is  completed,  returning  again  by  the  hundreds 
and  going  back  into  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  that  up  until  when? 

Mr.  Bee.  Up  until  this  law  went  into  effect  prohibiting  them  from 
coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  prohibiting  them  on  account  of  the  liter- 
acy test? 

Mr.  Bee.  No ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  literacy  test ;  before  any 
immigration  law  applied  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  have  been  before  the  literacy  test  that 
followed  the  act  of  February  7,-  1917. 

Mr.  Bee.  Under  regulations  that  permitted  them  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  law  was  passed 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  making  regulations  permitting  them  to 
come  in? 

Mr.  Bee.  And  even  without  the  law.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this :  I  am  not  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  Mexican  question,  but 
the  Mexican  question,  however,  to  a  great  extent  is  the  question  of 
frijoles  and  tortillas  (beans  and  corn  bread) — something  to  eat. 
They  are  starving  to  death  and  wlien  the  spring  of  the  year  comes 
they  are  leaving  their  homes  to  hunt  for  work  that  they  can  do,  but 
not  in  the  winter  season.  They  come  across  into  Texas  to  gatlier  our 
crops  and  after  they  make  $150,  $200,  or  $300  they  go  back  to  their 
little  homes  in  Mexico.  And  if  I  may  use  the  expression  as  applied 
to  them — although  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  full  sense — they  hibernate 
in  the  winter  and  just  as  soon  as  the  winter  breaks  they  come  back 
again  to  make  some  more  money. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  something  further,  which  is  also  a  matter 
of  intimate  personal  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
San  Antonio,  that  I  have  seen  children,  dirty,  filthy,  lazy  little  chil- 
dren, enter  the  first  grade  in  my  State  and  I  have  seen  those  same 
little  children  under  the  educational  advantages  offered  them  gradu- 
ate at  the  head  of  their  class  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  say  that 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  Americanization. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  enter  the  same  school  with  the  native- 
born  children  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
native-born  children  to  that? 

Mr.  Bee.  None  at  all.  We  had  to-  do  this  at  one  time— but  merely 
because  they  were  holding  the  white  children  back  in  order  to  give 
the  others  a  chance  to  learn  the  American  language — we  had  to  let 
them  occupy  separate  rooms  while  they  were  being  taught  their 
A  B  C's  in  English.  So  that  they  would  not  be  holding  the  Ameri- 
can children  back  who  would  otherwise  had  to  be  held  back  until 
they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  language.  And  I  have  seen  those 
Mexicans  from  the  peon  class  graduate  at  the  head  of  their  class  in 
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high  school.  And  I  can  take  the  poll  books  alone  of  the  Mexicans  in 
my  State,  and  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  and  they 
will  show  their  occupations  as  merchants,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  all 
occupations  of  that  kind ;  thej  take  their  places  right  by  the  side  of 
the  native-born  American  citizens  in  their  different  avocations  when 
they  are  given  the  advantage  of  an  education. 

Mr,  Vaile.  You  are  referring  now  to  Americanized  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  To  Americanized  Mexicans ;  but  it  is  the  same  class  that 
would  come  in  under  this  resolution.  I  am  not  pleading  for  those 
men  to  stay  here,  though  I  will  say  in  that  connection,  supplementing; 
what  Mr.  Hudspeth  has  said,  that  the  Mexican  has  never  been,  gen- 
tlemen of  this  committee,  in  my  country  a  radical.  He  cares  nothing^ 
about  government  in  his  primitive  state;  government  means  to 
him  nothing  at  all  except  something  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep. 
And  when  he  does  take  advantage  of  our  educational  schools,  I  defy 
this  record  to  show  a  Bolshevik,  a  Mexican  radical,  or  a  Mexican  in 
any  class  who  has  ever  endangered  the  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment— and  I  have  known  them  intimately. 

I  went  to  school,  may  I  say  to  this  gentleman  here  [Mr.  Siege!} 
where,  as  a  small  boy,  80  per  cent  of  the  children  in  my  school  were 
Mexican  children;  and  I  have  seen  them  grow  into  manhood  and 
take  their  place  by  the  side  of  your  native  born  and  I  have  never 
known  them  yet  to  be  anything  but  loyal  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  resolution,  if  it  became  a  law,  a  Mex- 
ican family  comes  in  for  one  year:  Suppose  a  child  is  born;  what 
is  the  status  of  that  child? 

Mr.  Bee.  If  he  has  a  Mexican  citizenship,  he  carries  the  citizen- 
ship of  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  He  comes  in  under  an  imported  peonage  labor 
system  to  work  on  the  Texas  farms 

Mr.  Bee.  He  has  a  right  to  choose  his  citizenship  at  the  time  h& 
reaches  his  majority,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Siegel.  No;  under  our  law. 

Mr.  Bee.  Under  our  law. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  claim  American  citizensliip  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  Absolutely ;  and  that  is  the  law.  Let  me  go  further  with 
this  question.  You  gentlemen  anticipate  the  migration  of  the  Mex- 
icans into  the  north  which  would  interfere  with  and  hurt  the  labor 
there.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  you  leave  the  Mexican  to  himself  and 
he  is  a  hot- weather  plant;  he  does  not  like  this  cold  business.  The 
only  reason  he  will  go  up  there  is  because  these  agents  come  down 
there  and  induce  him  away  from  his  natural  hibernating  spot.  He 
does  not  want  to  go  into  a  cold  climate;  he  lives  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, and  he  is  willing  to  live  in  Texas  in  the  summer-time,  because 
we  have  a  tropical  climate,  but  he  goes  back  when  he  gets  through 
his  labor  and  has  enough  money  to  go  back. 

And  I  want  to  answer  my  friend  from  New  York  this  question 
about  the  head  tax.  The  head  tax,  let  me  say  to  my  friend,  is  the 
instrument  by  which  these  men  get  hold  of  him  in  order  to  take  him 
away  into  other  portions  of  the  country  where  he  is  not  needed.  If 
you  let  him  come  in  without  a  head  tax  and  he  comes  voluntarily, 
if  he  does  not  come  in  under  any  agency,  he  does  not  come  in  because 
of  some  man  having  gone  down  there  and  said,  "  I  will  be  the  $» 
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for  you  and  I  will  be  at  tlie  border  to  gobble  you  up  and  to  grab 
you  when  you  come  and  conduct  you  to  the  place  where  you  are  to 
work" — if  he  comes  in  voluntarily  he  gets  his  little  family  when 
the  winter  breaks  and  the  trees  commence  to  show  foliage  and  the 
birds  commence  to  sing  and  quits  Mexico  and  comes  where  he  can 
make  a  living,  because  he  can  not  make  a  living  where  he  is ;  he  is 
starving  where  he  is,  and  he  takes  the  money  he  makes  here  and  goes 
back. 

And  let  me  say  another  thing.  I  probably  ought  not  to  say  this 
because  I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  any  selfish  interest  in  the 
matter  and  my  interest  is  not  selfish,  but  I  have  a  farm  (not  a  very 
large  farm  or  a  very  extensive  farm;  I  am  an  agriculturist,  in  other 
words;  I  make  my  money  in  the  city  and  spend  it  in  the  country, 
but  I  am  not  a  farmer),  and  when  I  first  opened  up  my  small  farm 
every  man  I  had  on  my  farm  was  a  negro  cultivating  that  farm. 
There  is  not  a  negro  on  a  farm  in  my  section  of  Texas  now,  and  this 
is  immediately  north  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  without  the  fault  of  any- 
body, but  just  because  the  negro  has  been  attracted  by  the  high 
wages  and  the  improved  conditions  of  the  cities,  and  he  is  leaving  the 
farming  section  of  this  country.  I  have  been  through  the  section 
of  the  coimtry  down  there  where  these  gentlemen  come  from,  in 
southwestern  Texas,  and  I  know  that  50  per  cent,  yes,  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  great  cotton  crop  that  goes  to  contribute  to  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  this  country  will  lie  rotting  in  the  field  unless 
we  can  get  Mexican  labor  to  pick  it.  And  I  know  this  further,  that 
you  can  not  get  (and  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  my  own  race  or 
upon  the  negro  race)  the  average  white  man  or  the  average  negro 
to  go  in  the  forest  and  grub  the  land  with  the  ax  or  whatever  else 
is  necessary  to  grub  the  land  to  put  the  land  into  a  state  of  culti- 
vation.   He  won't  do  it. 

But  the  Mexican  is  adapted  for  that  special  character  of  labor; 
whether  in  the  providence  of  God  he  has  been  so  constituted  I  won't 
say.  But  I  do  say  to  you  that  the  Mexican  is  specially  fitted  for  the 
burdensome  task  of  bending  his  back  to  picking  the  cotton  and  the 
burdensome  task  of  grubbmg  the  fields.  And  our  section  is  abso- 
lutely prostrate  (and  I  say  this  to  you  gentlemen  seriously,  repre- 
senting those  people  down  there  and  from  a  personal  knowledgre  of  it) , 
all  my  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hudspeth's  section,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
ner's section  that  borders  in  there  the'  great  southwest  that  is  now 
under  the  quickening  touch  of  the  Mexicans,  under  the  quickening 
touch  of  improved  conditions,  is  absolutely  lying  prostrate  upon  its 
back  unless  this  Congress  gives  some  relief  by  which  we  can  get 
this  labor — docile,  peaceable,  inoffensive,  that  has  never  interfered 
with  our  institutions,  not  interfering  with  the  legitimate  employ- 
ment of  our  own  citizens,  but  doing  a  class  of  work  that  our  own 
citizens  will  not  do.    It  is  absolutely  lying  prostrate  upon  its  back. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  bring  in  the  Mexican  labor  to  do  the  work 
you  say  now  the  white  man  and  the  negro  will  not  do 

Mr.  Bee.  They  are  not  doing. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  not  doing  and  never  will  do  if  the  Mexi- 
can is  there  to  do  it:  they  would  not  do  it  in  combination  with  them? 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes ;  they  do  not  mind  working  alongside  of  them.  I 
have  seen  pick-and-shovel  men  in  my  city,  hundreds  of  them,  work- 
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ing  on  the  streets  of  my  city,  and  the  Mexicans  working  right  along- 
side of  them.  There  is  no  question-  that  they  won't  do  it  now,  but 
they  won't  do  it  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place  (and  I  say  this 
advisedly,  too),  the  compensation  that  must  follow  for  the  unskilled 
common  labor  does  not  appeal  in  this  day  and  time  to  the  white  man. 
The  war,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  has  raised  the  dignity  of 
the  laborer  to  such  an  extent  the  man  does  not  feel  he  ought  longer 
to  indulge  in  manual  labor  and  I  sometimes  wonder  what  is  going  to 
come  to  the  biblicar  blessing  of  the  hewers  of  the  wood  and  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  only  the  trouble  alone  of  the  Texas 
border,  but  the  trouble  throughout  the  entire  United  States? 

Mr.  Bee.  No,  sir ;  for  this  reason,  that  our  climatic  conditions  are 
different,  our  seasons  are  different,  and  the  very  character  of  the  men 
we  are  now  asking  this  committee  to  permit  us  to  admit  is  a  tropical 
citizenship  that  does  not  flourish  in  cold  weather;  they  die  of  con- 
sumption; they  are  subject  to  pneumonia.  They  have  none  of  the 
facilities  of  the  white  man  for  taking  care  of  himself. 

I  want  to  make  this  prediction:  I  have  not  the  statistics  as  my 
friend  Welty  has  quoted  statistics;  I  am  not  very  strong  on  statis- 
tics. When  I  was  in  the  Senate  once  and  a  gentleman  confronted  me 
with  statistics,  having  no  other  way  of  answering  him,  I  said,  "  Sta- 
tistics do  not  bother  me ;  they  are  the  refuge  of  the  statisticians  and 
they  are  the  cloak  of  stupidity  when  a  man  can  not  get  away  from 
the  question."  I  do  not  say  that  with  reference  to  my  friend  over 
there  [Mr.  Welty]  ;  but  let  me  say  further,  that  the  statistics  you  are 
quoting  from,  the  inaccuracy  of  them  is  demonstrated  by  the  state- 
ment these  men  have  deserted.    Deserted  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Deserted  their  former  employer,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bee.  There  is  no  slavery  in  this  country ;  they  have  a  right  to 
leave  his  employment. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  are,  brought  in — and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  a  great  stretching  of  a  provision  of  the  law,  under  some 
regulations  of  very  doubtful  status. 

Mr.  Bee.  We  want  to  keep  from  violating  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  having  got  them  in  here,  the  officials  had  to 
have  some  designation  to  describe  those  who  did  not  fulfill  the  con- 
tract that  was  made  for  them ;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  The  bu- 
reau undertook  to  have  a  postal-savings  deduction  made  for  a  deposit 
of  their  wages  to  dodge  the  claim  of  peonage,  but  that  did  not  work. 

Mr.  Bee.  We  have  not  any  peonage  in  the  accepted  sense  in  our 
country ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  peonage  in  our  country.  What  the 
difficulty  is  and  what  this  Congress  has  to  confront,  is  not  theory  but 
the  condition  of  this  labor.  I  want  you  to  know  that  Texas  has  never 
yet  violated  any  American  institution  and  neVer  yet  violated  any 
American  principle,  if  there  was  a  mistake  under  the  regulation  of 
the  Immigration  Department,  however  Congress  might  want  to  right 
it,  they  came  in  to  save  not  only  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  men 
who  are  cultivating  the  land  but  to  save  the  financial  prosperity  of 
this  country  by  not  letting  the  great  cotton  crop  of  this  country,  and 
the  great  fields  of  the  country,  stand  in  waste  and  desolation. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  said  a  minute  ago  you  wanted  this  labor  because 
the  white  people  of  the  south  do  not  take  kindly  any  more  to  clear- 
ing the  forests. 
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Mr.  Bee.  I  did  not  say  "  white  people  of  the  South,"  because  I 
know  nothing  except  of  the  condition  immediately  in  my  country, 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  mean  in  your  community. 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  ■  You  want  this  labor  for  your  comnmnity  and  you 
are  talking  for  your  comnmnity,  because  the  white  people  do  not 
take  kindly  to  clearing  the  forests  any  more,  to  grubbing  and  clear- 
ing the  fields.  Do  you  not  think  if  that  is  true,  it  is  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  is  about  time  that  the  white  people  in  any  comnm- 
nity should  learn  that  they  must  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow^ 

Mr.  Bee.  The  white  people  are  doing  their  share,  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Welty.  I  say  that  the  white  unskilled  labor  is  finding  (not  in 
criticism  of  them)  more  remunerative  and  less  burdensome  voca- 
tions. They  are  not  to  blame  for  that.  You  are  not  to  blame  and 
I  am  not  to  blame  because  we  came  to  Congress  instead  of  trying 
to  practice  law  in  our  respective  communities,  because  we  Congress- 
men imagined  we  would  better  our  condition. 

Mr.  Welty.  Not  financially.      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bee.  I  understand,  but  we  Congressmen  imagined  that  and 
that  does  not  keep  us  from  coming  to  Congress.  There  is  a  mis- 
apprehension about  the  Mexican.  I  want  to  repeat  again  tliat  he  is 
a  docile,  inoffensive,  peaceable  man^  who  is  starving  to  death,  and 
he  does  not  harm  us,  but  he  benefits  our  section  of  the  country  im- 
mensely under  the  limitations  and  the  restrictions  that  you  put  in 
here,  and  he  will  make  our  country  again  prosper,  whereas  to-day 
these  gentlemen  will  tell  you  their  cotton  will  lie  unpicked  in  the 
field,  regardless,  of  the  reason  for  it.  But  nevertheless  that  is  not 
a  theory,  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  these  people  and,  in  my 
judgment,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  this  Congress,  without  injury  to  our  great  Nation  and 
to  our  great  people,  to  enact  the  legislation  that  I  have  suggested, 
and  to  .give  the  relief  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Swope.  What  is  the  average  wage  you.  pay  a  day  to  this 
Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Bee.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  nms  from  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Mr.  White.  They  find  themselves,  do  they;  they  board  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  board  them? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  MANDEVILLE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  temporarily  at  this  time  residing  in  EI 
Paso,  Tex.  I  was  formerly  from  Colorado.  And  I  want  to  state  for 
the  information  of  you  gentlemen  that  I  am  not  a  farmer  and  I  can 
not  say  that  I  am  an  agriculturist,  because  mine  has  always  been  at 
a  loss. 

Mr.  Box.  That  makes  you  an  agriculturist,  because  if  you  had 
been  a  farmer  you  Would  not  have  made  a  loss. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  did  not  even  try  to  do  it.  I  have  been  a  man- 
ufacturer all  my  life  and  I  have  been  associated  in  the  beet-growing 
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districts  in  Colorado.  And  just  as  a  little  preamble,  when  this 
matter  came  up,  the  beet-sugar  people  made  me  feel  it  was  my  pa- 
triotic duty  to  help  them  in  Washington  on  account  of  this  labor 
situation  for  our  beet  fields.  When  this  law  went  into  effect,  about 
the  1st  of  May,  1917,  we  were  just  in  the  midst  of  the  beet-thinning 
season  in  southern  Colorado  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  when  I  arrived. 
Immediately  we  were  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  labor.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  in  what  I  am  saying  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  additional  labor ;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  additional 
favors ;  I  am  only  asking  for  the  same  conditions  .  and  the  same 
people  that  we  have  always  had  ever  since  the  beet  industry  started 
in  Colorado  over  20  years  ago.  This  is  common  labor  in  the  beet 
fields.  Now,  most  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  loiow  what  it  is.  The 
thinning,  of  beets  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  The  beets  are  planted 
in  rows,  just  like  you  plant  the  garden  beets,  and  they  have  to  be 
thinned  'out  and  left  one  beet  in  a  place  about  10  or  12  inches 
apart.  Now,  when  the  beet  industry  -first  started  the  very  first 
thing  the  farmer  said  in  Michigan,  where  it  was  first  advocated, 
was  that  this  entailed  too  much  hand  labor;  that  they  would  not, 
plant  beets  and  be,  responsible  to  get  the  labor.  In  view  of  that 
fact  the  sugar  companies  said,  "  If  you  plant  the  beets  we  will  see 
that  you  get  thei,  labor."  That  has  been  the  policy  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  beet-sugar  companies  in  all  the  factories  that  have 
been  built  from  that  day  until  this;  that  the  companies  procure  the 
labor  for  the  farmer.  The  fariher  does  not  pay  one  particle  of  at- 
tention so  far  as  getting  the  labor  is  concerned,  because  it  is  up  to 
the  companies  to  see  that  they  get  the  labor.  Now,  it  is  common 
labor.  It  is  not  labor  that  our  white  boys  have  ever  taken  to,  be- 
cause you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  every  other  gentlenian  in  this  room, 
know  that  we  have  educated  our  people — ;you  have  told  your  boys 
and  I  have  told  my  boys,  and  do  it  to-day,  a  little  fellow  9  years 
old,  that  if  he  does  not  do  better  in  school  and  go  through  and  get 
an  education  he  is  going  to  be  a  common  laborer,  he  is  going  to  work 
on  a  section. 

Now,  we  have  made  an  absolute  class  distinction  in  labor.  It  is  a 
condition  that  is  true  to-day.  Now,  we  were  up  against  this  short- 
age of  labor  and  we  had  to  come  to  Washington  in  May,  1917,  to 
get  some  relief.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  think  rightly,  took 
the  position  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  away  with  any  part  of 
the  immigration  law  that  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1917, 
but  in  view  of  the  conditions  they  found  a  way — ^just  how  it  was  we 
do  not  need  to  go  into. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  just  what  was  the  way? 

Mr.  Mandbvil^e.  Under  section  3  of  the  law,  taking  the  position 
that  there  was  a  clause  in  there  whereby  in  an  emergency  they  could 
let  them  come  in  under  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  temporary 
work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  took  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Mandevilmj.  No,  sir.  The  legal  department  found  that  there 
was  a  provision  whereby  he  could  do  that.  Now,  I  was  not  present 
at  the  first  conference  that  took  place  in  Washington^  and  just  the 
procedure  that  was  found  I  do  not  know,  but  I  just  say  that  it  was 
found.    Now,  it  just  happened  through  a  force  of  circumstances  that 
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I  was  the  first  man  that  took  out  any  labor  under  this  rulej  it  just 
Iia^ppened  that  J  was  asked  to  go  to  El  Paso  and  take  out  this  labor; 
and  it  just  happened  that  I  was  in  the  conference  that  happened  to 
^vork  out  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  we  took  them  out 
under  that  order.  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  are  all  conversant  with 
that  order.    If  not,  I  can  ^et  it  and  give  it  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  it  in  the  record  if 
jou  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  MANDEViiJiB.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  but  I  will  procure  one, 
from  the  Labor  Department.  The  substance  is  this :  That  they  did 
%iway  with  the  contract-labor  part  of  it,  they  did  away  with  the 
literacy  test,  and  they  waived  the  $8  head  tax.  Now,  one  of  the 
■objects  which  Mr.  Siegel  of  New  York  does  not  seem  to  have 
grasped  in  regard  to  the  $8  head  tax  is  that  temporary  aliens  coming 
"  into  the  United  States  who  pay  the  $8  head  tax,  if  they  return  within 
€  months  after  that  $8  is  paid,  it  is  returned  to  them. 

Mr.  Siegel.  May  I  interrupt  jou  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  ,  Yes,  Mr.  Siegel.  ^ 

Mr.  SiEGBL.  In  the  first  place,  the  late  chainnan  of  this  committee, 
Judge  Burnett,  felt  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  rule  which 
was  adopted  by  the  department  admitting  these  people  originally. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  letters  protesting  against  it.  And,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  figures  produced  by  Mr.  Welty,  of  Ohio,  show  beyond 
<:ontradiction  that  a  large  number  of  these  people  left  their  work  and 
liave  disappeared  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mandbville.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  reason  that  they  left 
out  the  head  ta-x.  I  will  get  to  the  head  tax  later,  Mr.  Sifegel,  and 
JOU  and  I  will  not  have  any  quaiTel  over  the  head  tax.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  reading  of  the  modification  that  was  made  at  the  time, 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  th^  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  designate  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  they  could  come  in.  Now,  those 
things  were  done  away  with.  I  will  discuss  the  head-tax  feature  of 
it  and  our  feeling  in  the  matter  when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  may  say  this  to  you,  that  so  far  as  the  head  tax  is 
■concerned  that  is  a  matter  that  this  committer  can  dispose  of  very 
•quickly.  We  would  like  to  hear  the  reason  and  the  necessity  for 
liaving  these  people  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Just  go  ahead  with  the  regulations,  briefly. 

Mr.  MANDEVIIJ.E.  Now,  they  did  away  with  those  three  principal 
things— the  contract-labor  end  of  it,  the  literacy  test,  and  the  head 
tax.  Before  these  men  could  come  in  here  we  had  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  Departinent  of  Labor  whereby  we 
had  ,to  file  with  them'  a  statement  of  the  place  where  these  men  were 
going  to  be  employed,  the  character  of  labor  that  they  were  going 
to  perform,  the  wages  that  we  were  to  pay  them,  the  housing  ^ndi- 
tions  under  which  they  would  be  kept  in,  and  to  agree  to  make  reports 
to  the  department  every  30  days  of  where  these  aliens  were  located 
and  what  employment  they  were  engaged  in,  and  if  there  were  any 
■desertions  to  report  them  not  only  to  the  port  of  entry  where  they 
came  into  the  country  but  also  to  the  nearest  immigration  office  to 
the  place  where  they  were  being  employed     .     ,  „    ^      _, 

Now  we  made  that  contract  with  the  United  States  (rovemment 
■and  then  we  were  granted  permission  to  contract  these  laborers.  This 
particular  class  of  laborers  under  this  modification  is  supposed  to 
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be  contracted  before  they  come  into  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  make  an  agreement  with  them  before  they  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  when  they  come  to  the  United  States  they 
are  immediately  photographed.  Three  photographs  are  taken  from 
them  and  put  on  identification  cards,  which  are  then  numbered.  One 
of  these  identification  cards  remains  in  the  office  of  the  port  of  entry 
where  they  come  in ;  the  other  follows  them  to  the  nearest  immigra- 
tion office  to  the  place  where  they  are  employed;  and  the  third  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  When  we  first  brought  then> 
in,  speaking  of  the  question  of  peonage  and  trying  to  keep  them 
intact,  some  of  our  companies  took  it  very  seriously — ^they  all  took 
it  seriously,  but  some  of  them  took  it  to  the  extent  that  they  felt  they 
were  absolutely  bound  to  protect  these  men 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  they  were,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  they  were,  of  couree. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  a  copy  of  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  not  one  with  me. 

[The  contract  referred  to  appears  as  an  appendix  in  connection 
with  copies  of  regulations  and  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
connection  with  the  admission  of  Mexican  laborers.] 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  Las  Alamedas  Sugar  Co.,  of  Las  Alamedas, 
Calif.,-  erected  a  camp  for  these  men  and  put  it  under  the  immigra- 
tion and  housing  commission  of  California,  which  you  are  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  if  you  have  such  a  commission  in  your  States. 
They  put  guards  therp  and  had  those  guards  deputized  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  they  made  it  a  rule  that  they  would  not  let  the 
employees  go  in  or  out  except  as  they  had  permission  to  do  so.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  stores  and  purchase  such  supplies  as  they 
wished.  The  Mexican  consul  objected  to  it  and  the  matter  was 
brought  up  to  Washington,  and  Washington  said  to  these  men  that 
as  they  were  not  violating  the  law  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner, 
that  they  would  have  to  be  given  a  free  rein  of  the  territory. 

The  department  then  made  a  ruling.  I  came  to  Washington  and 
took  it  up  with  the  department,  stating  that  under  these  rulings  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  hold  these  men  intact ;  that  the  sugar  peo- 
ple were  interested  in  the  farmers  of  all  classes  in  our  district ;  that 
the  men  who  were  growing  beets  for  us  were  also  growing  other 
crops;  that  men  who  were  not  growing  beets  this  year  would  grow 
them  next  year  and  that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  tell  those  men 
that  they  could  not  have  these  laborers.  Thereupon  the  Department 
of  Labor  made  a  modification  and  said  that  as  long  as  those  men- 
kept  within  the  vocation  for  which  they  were  imported  they  would 
be  allowed  to  stay  and  the  people  would  take  the  responsibility  to 
the  Government  that  they  would  be  so  employed. 

The  Ch'^ikmax.  Let  me  understand  you.  In  other  words,  a  man 
could  come  in  under  a  contract  entered  into  with  a  bfeet-sugar  com- 
pany, and  he  could  desert  that  concern,  but  if  he  stayed  in  agricul- 
tural labor  he  could  remain  in  the  United  States,  with  nobody  re- 
sponsible for  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yea;  the  einployer  was  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  him. 

The  Chairman.  In  writing? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  writing.  I  can  not 
say  whether  they  were  or  not,  because  thait  was  not  in  my  end  of  it. 
Of  course,  some  of  them  did  put  it  in  writing,  and  I  could  tell  you 
some  of  the  most  amusing  stories  about  them,  because  my  office  is 
next  to  the  supervisiiig  inspector  at  El  Paso.  We  have  worked 
together  and  visited  different  parts  of  the  country  together ;  we  have 
taken  and  traced  down  lots  of  complaints  that  have  come  from  both 
sides,  and  we  have  been  very  close  to  the  situation.  But  these 
stories,  while  they  are  very  amusing,  would  take  a  long  time. 

vMr.  Box.  By  what  means  was  that  responsibility  enforced?  You 
say  he  was  supposed  to  be  responsible  to  the  Government.     How  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  was  supposed  to  sign  the  same  contract,  as 
we  had,  and  if  he  did  not  sign  it  the  Government  was  to  take  the 
men  away  from  him,  and  if  they  did  not  care  to  return  to  us  they 
were  to  be  deported  at  our  ejcpense. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  deport  them  or  peddle  them 
around  and  find  other  employment  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Now,  you  would  get  me  into  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  if  you  get  me  into  that  question,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  go  into  that  because  we  have  lots  of  amusing  things  down 
there,  and  unless  you  insist  I  do  not  believe  I  would  like  to  put  all 
that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Would  not  that  system  tend  to  create  a  peonage  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  peonage  sentiment  in  this  labor  question 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  destroy  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  might  say  that  to  a  certain  extent.  You 
might  infer  that,  but  the  freedom  of  movement  is  not  destroyed. 
Here  is  something  that  I  think  you  folks  do  not  grasp,  and  the  ordi- 
nary man  does  not  grasp  at  all,  aibout  the  Mexican  laborer.  The 
Mexican  laborer  is  about  a  13-year-old  child  with  a  grown  body. 
Now,  if  you  treat  that  Mexican  right,  if  you  make  his  surroundings 
right — you  can  not  drive  him :  they  are  not  people  who  can  be  driven, 
but  they  can  be  led  most  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  families? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Oiily  about  30  per  cent  of  our  importation  has 
been  in  families. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  call  it  30  per  cent.     Does  the  wife  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  In  certain  parts  she  will  work.  She  will  work  in 
the  house  and  in  the  cotton  field. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  children  work  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  work  in  the  wheat  field  and  they  work  in 
the  house.    They  go  out  between  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  paid  for  the  labor  of  the  wife  and 
children  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  husband. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  is  with  the  husband  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  work  in  that  Way  in  the  fields 
because  it  is  all  done  by  contract.  The  cotton  is  picked  iDy  the  pound 
and  the  wheat-field  work  is  done  by  the  acre.  It  is  not  done  by  day's 
work.    It  has  always  been  done  that  way  and  the  result  is  that  if  they 
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pick  one  pound  of  cotton  they  get  credit  for  one  ponad  of  cotton.^  If 
they  thin  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beet,  the  father  gets  the  credit 
for  that  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beet.  So  that  in  the  cotton  field 
and  the  beet  field  they  work  quite  materially,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
hay  and  grain  fields  the  women  do  practically  no  work,  and  neither 
do  the  children  under  15  or  16  years  old. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  the  admission  of  Mexicans  under  this 
resolution  is  temporary  for  agricultural  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Operating  during,  the  war,  when  that  section  3  was 
suspended,  did  they  come  in  at  certain  periods  and  then  go  back  into 
Mexico  after  the  work  was  over? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  After  20  years'  experience  we  find  that  we  can 
not  hold  10  per  cent  of  them  in  our  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  in  the  cotton  season,  when  cotton-picking  time 
comes,  you  need  and  you  get  the  influx  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  come  in  and  after  the  cotton  picking  is  over 
they  go  back  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  same  is  true  in  the  sugar  country  ? 
"  Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  as  a  general  proposition,  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted temporarily,  when  that  season  is  over,  return  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  can  show  you  just  exactly  how 
that  will  work,  while  you  are  on  it.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  is  one  of  ,4  companies  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley, and  I  want  to  show  you  just  exactly"  what  that  one  company 
has  had  to  ship  in  in  the  past  4  years  in  the  way  of  labor.  In  1916 
we  shipped  in  there  1,677. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mexicans.    They  are  all  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Just  into  Colorado? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Into  the  Arkansas  Valley  for  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  valley  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  The  Arkansas  Valley  lies  east  of 
Pueblo  and  down  to  the  Kansas  line;  that  is  what  we  call  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  and  that  is  where  Kocky  Ford  is  located.  Now,  in 
1916,  we  shipped  in  1,677  Mexicans  for  the  beet  sugar  work  in  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  alone,  and  that  is  only  one  of  14  com- 
panies. In  1917  we  shipped  in  2,320  Mexicans.  In  1918  we  shipped 
in  1,053  Mexicans ;  that  was  our  short  year  in  sugar  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  In  1919  we  shipped  in  2,105  Mexicans.  So  that  you  can 
see  they  do  not  stay ;  they  do  go  back. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  beet  sugar  people  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley likely  to  need  some  labor  in  1920  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  referring  to,  gentle- 
men. I  represent  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  claim  to  represent  the  Utah  or  Idaho  people,  but  practically 
all  the  other  beet  sugar  companies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  I 
am  representing  in  this  labor  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12  o'clock  and  we  will  take  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Hm>spETH.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  from  the  Lower 
Kio  Grande  country  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  all 
the  time  in  the  world  and  if  these  gentlemen  from  Texas  are  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  the  city,  I  will  waive  the  conclusion  of  my  statement 
to-day  and  allow  them  to  be  heard.  You  can  hear  me  to-morrow 
or  next  da,y  or  next  week.  I  am  here  at  your  pleasure  to  try  and 
help  you  get  together  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  everybody. 

(Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

(The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess  at 
2.10  o'clock  p.  m.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  we  will  interrupt  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Mandeville  and  hear  you  briefly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROY  MILLER,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX,, 
REPRESENTING  THE  RURAL  LAND  OWNERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  TEXAS  CATTLE  RAISERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  state  the  interests  which  I  represent.  First,  I  repre- 
sent the  Rural  Land  Owners'  Association,  which  comprises  20  coun- 
ties in  the  Gulf  Coast  country  of  Texas,  a  territory  of  about  250 
miles  along  the  coast  and  reaching  100  miles  inland.  I  also  repre- 
sent by  appointment  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  of  Texas. 
The  evening  before  I  left  home  I  received  a  letter  from  Gov.  Hobby, 
of  Texas,  in  which  he  asked  me  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
State  at  large,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Have  we  before  us  Mr.  Hudspeth's  resolution  or  the  substitute 
which  is  offered  by  him? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  the  general  proposition  of  the 
a.dmission  for  temporary  periods  of  persons  who  otherwise  could 
not  be  admitted;  that  is,  the  perfecting  of  a  resolution  admitting, 
illiterates  into  certain  portions  of  the  United  States  for  special 
reasons. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Hudspeth  this  morning  is  substituted  for  the  resolution  which  was 
under  discussion  this  morning,  many  of  the  objections  which  were 
urged  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  That  Was  offered  as  an  amendment.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  substitute,  but  it  is  crude.  To  base  the  hearings  on  the 
substitute  amounts  to  the  discussion  of  a  straight-out  amendment  to 
the  present  immigration  laws.  Now,  the  reason  this  committee 
wants  to  hear  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  views  and  ideas  in  regard 
to  this  matter  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  providing 
Texas  and  the  other  border  States  with  common  labor  to  dig  the 
ditches  and  pick  cotton,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  admission  of 
that  kind  of  labor  for  the  whole  United  States. 
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Mr.  MiLLEE.  Exactly,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  situation  is 
met  in  the  substitute,  because  it  does  not  restrict  it  to  Texas  or  the 
border"  States. 

In  the  discussion  this  morning  it  seemed  to  me  that  members 
of  the  committee  were  considering  only  one  phase  of  the  matter, 
and  that  was  the  governmental  phase,  the  operation  of  the  law 
from  the  Government's  standpoint.  I  want  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  people  who  are  to  be  affected 
and  to  try  to  show  you  the  vital  necessity  for  this  legislation  as  a 
necessary  relief,  at  any  rate  in  our  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
first  place,  south  Texas  has  always  had  the  benefit  of  labor  from 
Mexico.  Large  numbers  of  people  have  located  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  frojn  all  States 
of  the  North  and  Middle  West,  and  one  of  the  inducements  that 
brought  them  there  was  this  certain  supply  of  labor.  The  charac- 
ter of  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  demands  this  particular 
kind  of  labor.  It  does  not  exist  among  the  native  population  of 
Texas,  and  so  that  section  of  Texas  has  experienced  a  remarkable 
development  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  labor.  This  law  went  into  effect  on  February  5,  1917, 
but  until  now  we  have  not  felt  the  effects  of  the  drastic  restric- 
tions which  it  contains,  because,  as  was  stated  by  other  speakers 
this  morning,  the  restrictions  were  from  time  to  time,  as  the  need 
existed,  suspended,  but  now  we  are  confronted  for  the.  first  time 
with  the  actual  operation  of  these  restrictions.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  the  situation. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  particular  section  which  I  represent,  a  cot- 
ton country,  a  country  which  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  I  presume  it. is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  territory 
within  the  limits  of  the  association  which  I  represent,  probably 
250,000  to  300,000  bales  of  cotton  are  produced  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  additional  cheap  Mexican  labsoy 
could  your  particular  section  use? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  made  a  careful  canvass  of  the  situation  in 
our  20  counties  and  we  are .  prepa,red  to  say  to  you  that  this  year's 
cotton  crop  will  not  be  produced  unjess  we  can  secure  from  20,000 
to  25,000  laborers  from  Mexico.  We  have  gotten  them  in  the  past 
and  our  development  and  prosperity  have  been  based  on  the  pres- 
ence of  this  class  of  labor.  Now,  what  pertains  to  our  section  per- 
tains also  to  a  large  section  of  Texas. 

Mr.  White.  Has  the  cotton  crop  of  last  year  been  completely 
harvested  ?  " 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir ;  not  entirely  so. 
.  Mr.  White.  Some  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  half 
of  the  crop  was  wasted. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  pertains  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Being  located  close  to  the  border,  we  get  the  labor  first 
and  then  it  passes  on  to  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  Your  argument  is  that  these  20  counties  have  de- 
pended in  the  past  on  cheap  Mexican  labor  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that  it  is  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  pay  it  the  minimum? 

Mr.  M1U.ER.  We  pay  it  what  we  have  to  pay  it.  The  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  operates.  I  remember  when  we  used  to  pick  cotton 
for  40  or  45  cents  a  hundred  pounds  some  years  ago.  I  think  this 
past  year  the  price  went  as  high  at  $2  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  pay  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  paying  higher  than  that  in  some 
parts  of  Texas.    It  is  paid  for  hy  the  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  carry  that  out  and  let  us  seie  wha,t 
would  happen  if  we  took  such  a  resolution  as  the  substitute  onto 
"the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  admit  thajt  from 
your  standpoint  the  people  of  the  great  Pittsburgh  steel  district 
would  be  entitled  to  cheap  labor  from  Italy,  or  wherever  they  could 
g(ef  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Illiterate  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  riot  know  about  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  restric- 
tiojis,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  first  interest  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  interest  of  the  people  who  produce  the  products 
that  comes  from  the  soil. 

ThB  Chairman.  I..et.us  go  right  along  and  see.  Your  20  counties 
would  like  cheap  Mexican  labor?  - 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  Or  any  kind  of  common  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  that  labor  you  are  willing  to  grant 
the  entire  Pittsburgh  steel  industi-y  its  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so,  under  proper  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  willing  to  grant  the  entire  Massa- 
chusetts textile  district  its  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  MiLtER.  I  imagine  so.  I  imagine  that  those  people  can  look 
after  their  own  interests. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  be  willing  to  grant  the  people  of 
Idaho  cheap  labor,  even  if  they  have  to  get  it  from  China — Coolie 
labor  ? 

Mr.  MnJxER.  I  think  the  productive  interests  of  the  country  de- 
serve first  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  admit  that  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  tremendous  natural  resources  and 
never  having  had  cheap  labor,  could  use  countless  numbers  of 
Asiatics  to  do  their  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  those  are  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  each  community.  We  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  with  this  class  of  cheap  labor  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  decide  it  by  the  community  in 
this  way :  You  propose  a  substitute  here  which  means  a  free  admis- 
sion of  Mexican  labor,  the  theory  being  that  it  will  only  come  into 
the  border  States  and  stay  there.    Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  I  am  contending  for,  and  I  think  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  has  come  before  you  will  contend  for, 
is  that  we  may  enjoy  in  the  future"  as  we  have  in  the  past  those  privi- 
leges which  have  made  it  possible  to  develop  our  country,  and  I  am 
here  to  say  to  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  that  it  is  our 
judarment  that  the  cotton  production  of  Texas  will  be  curtailed  a 
million  bales  during  the  coming  year  if  the  restrictions  make  it 
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impossible  for  this  labor  to  come  into  Texas.  Other  productive  in- 
terests may  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  all  admit  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  work  be  done. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  most  important  work  is  the  common  labor. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  work  which  produces^ 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Everything  else  rests  on  it. 

Mr.  Miller  (continuing).  Everything  that  comes  from  the  soU. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  there  are  workers  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  needs  them,  you  think  it  should  have  them? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  because  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
with  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  have  to  carry  it  further  than 
your  section  of  the  country.  You  have  to  admit  the  man  from  Sicily 
and  all  his  tribe,  his  people,  to  all  the  other  parts.of  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  in  American  institutions,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  America  can  be  great  unless  those  who  produce  the  things 
that  make  her  great  can  have  what  is  necessary  to  make  production. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  can  the  United  States  be  great  if  we 
have  the  increasing  flow  of  cheap  labor  coining  here  from  everywhere,, 
as  your  Mexican  labor  has  been  brought  here;  will  we  not  reduce 
the  standard  of  living  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  immediate  danger 
of  wages  in  this  country  being  reduced.  That  is  the  trouble  in 
Texas  to-day.  The  high  wages  in  the  cities  have  taken  away  from 
our  cotton -fields  the  common  labor  we  formerly  had.  The  negro  is 
going  to  the  cities.  There  is  a  constant  cry  on  the  part  of  city  people 
for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  that  is  attracting  the  labor 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  the  farmer  is  absolutely  up  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  problem.  Now,  we  are  confronted 
with  this  situation  down  in  Texas  to-day.  Texas  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  State.  That  is  our  business.  Our  cities,  towns,  indus- 
tries, and  transportation  facilities  are  predicated  upon  the  first  great 
cause,  namely,  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  and  we  must  have  labor 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  not  only  the  development  of  our  State 
but  continue  to  keep  the  standard  of  production  up  to  its  present 
level.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large  are  so  clearly  to  be  served  by  labor 
from  across  the  border,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  whereby  the 
matter  could  be  so  regulated  that  we  could  get  the  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  ourselves  against  its  detrimental  effects,  if  there- 
be  such. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  cheap  labor ;  it  is 
a  question  of  getting  the  labor. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  question  of  labor,  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  people  all  over  central  and  northwest  Texas 
are  wanting  cheap  labor.  Can  you  harvest  your  crops  down  there 
with  the  present  force  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  can  not  be  done.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1917,  following  two  years  of  drought,  when  our  temporary 
Mexican  population  had  gone  back  across  the  river,  we  had  oppor- 
tune rains  which  gave  us  the  prospect  of  a  crop.    I  was  president 
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of  the  county  Council  of  Defense  of  Nueces  County  and  had  under 
my  jurisdiction  32  district  war  councils.  I  called  into  conference 
the  representatives  of  these  war  councils  and  we  made  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  situation.  We  found  we  needed  8,000  laborers  in 
Nueces  County  in  order  to  make  the  cotton  crop.  Now,  there  are 
just  two  times  when  the  cotton  farmer  needs  an  abnormal  amount 
of  labor.  Ordinarily  he  can  get  along  with  a  few  men,  but  when 
the  chopping  season  comes  he  needs  probably  four  or  five  times  as 
much  labor.  Then  a  few  weeks'  later  when  the  cotton  is  ready  to 
be  picked  he  needs  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  men.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  method  whereby  these  people  have  come  across  the 
river  at  the  time  when  they  were  needed  to  do  this  work  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  come  and  ask  that  they  be  ad- 
mitted for  one  year  at  a  time?  Why  would  you  not  permit  sea- 
sonal or  occupational  labor  each  and  every  year? 

Mr.  MnjiER.  This  provision  says  it  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  let  them  come  when  they  are  needed. 

Mr;  White.  Have  there  been  any  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
hours  that  the  Mexican  children  shall  be  employed  in  the  cotton 
field? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all ;  because  cotton  is  picked  by  the  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  white  children  pick  cotton  by  the  hundred 
pounds  in  Texasi 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  all  cotton  is  picked  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  ages  of  those 
children  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  some  legislation  along  that  line  in  the 
State.    Mr.  Bee  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Bee.  The  Senate  withdrew  the  provision  so  far  as  it  affected 
farms.  It  does  not  apply  to  private  farms.  It  only  applies  to  stores 
and  factories.    It  does  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  The  supposition  is  that  the  family  works  the 
farm? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  that  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee ;  that  is  the  question  so  far  as  Texas 
is  concerned.  I  can  only  speak  for  Texas,  but  I  imagine  it  applies 
to  other  agricultural  States.  The  question  involved  in  this  whole 
matter  is  whether  or  not  production  which  is  so  sorely  needed,  is 
going  to  continue,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  seriously  curtailed. 
Down  in  my  part  of  the  State  we  have  experienced  in  the  past  few 
years  a  remarkable  development.  This  Mexican  labor  has  not  only 
harvested  our  crops,  but  it  has  grubbed  our  lands,  thereby  enabling 
the  lands  to  be  put  into  production.  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  we  can  get  this  labor  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,  this 
development  will  be  stopped  and  that  present  production  will  be 
curtailed  more  than  50  per  cent.  We  have  several  men  here  from 
Nueces  County  to-day,  among  them  Mr.  Walton,  who  farms  2,300 
acres,  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  farms  1,900  acres,  and  they  tell  me 
that  unless  they  get  this  labor  they  will  have  to  let  their  lands  go 
to  pasture.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  serious  situation.  It 
affects  not  only  Texas,  but  this  entire  country  of  ours. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Miller,  your  argument  is  a  very  forcible  one  and 
appeals  strongly  to  me,  because  we  have  somewhat  the  same  con- 
dition in  my  State.  All  the  southern  part  of  Colorado  is  peopled 
by  people  from  Mexico.  There  is  Mexican  labor  in  the  beet  fields 
in  the  South  and  Russian  labor  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  North.  Yoii 
are  making  the  argument  now  that  production  in  the  country  must 
go  on. 

Mr.  MiLL.EE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  let  us  think  back  a  little  and  see  how  the  ad- 
mission of  that  very  necessary  principle  has  treated  us  in  the  past: 
First  we  had  the  negro  problem.  We  brought  ,negroes  in  to  do 
necessary  work,  a  large  part  of  the  work  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  South.  The  South  was  not  fitted  properly 
for  manual  labor  by  white  men.  It  is  a  hot  country  and  the  white' 
man  does  not  thrive  under  manual  labor  in  the  South.  The  negro 
was  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  It  left  us  a  big 
race  problem  which  neafly  split  the  country  and  which  is  with  us 
now  in  a  new  phase,  involving  radical  activity  which  it  never  did 
before,  and  it  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  our  grandchildren's  gx'and- 
children  live.  Now,  we  had  on  the  Pacific  coast  another  cheap  labor 
proposition.  First  we  had  the  Chinaman  and  he  was  very  early 
shut  out.  Now  we  have  the  Jap  and  he  is  crowding  the  white  man 
entirely  out  of  certain  districts  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Then  we  im- 
ported foreign  laborers  for  our  steel  mills  in  the  North  to  do  neces- 
sary work,  work  that  had  to  be  done  for  production.  Incidentally, 
my  party  has  often  been  accused  of  protecting  the,  product  instead 
of  protecting  the  workman,  on  account  of  such  labor  as  that  in  the 
steel  industry.  Well,  we  had  him  there  because  we  thought  we  had 
lb  have  him,  and  the  other  day  we  deported  249  of  them  from  New 
York.  Now,  New  England  is  an  enormously  productive  textile  coun- 
try. The  original  Anglo-Saxon  stock  has  been  pretty  nearly  driven 
out;  Leaving  aside  the  Irishman,  who  is  about  the  same  as  our- 
selves, next  comes  the  Italian,  who  is  somewhat  different,  and  after 
him  comes  the  Greek. 

Now,  conceding  the  force  of  your  argument  that  necessary  pro- 
duction has  to  go  on,  are  not  we  coming  up  against  another  prin- 
ciple where  we  will  have  to  curtail  production  if  necessary? 

Mr.  Milh;e.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Vaile,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
situation  in  our  country  is  different,  because  we  have  had  the  Mexi- 
cans with  us  during  all  the  years  of  the  past.  The  Mexicans  lived 
in  Texas  before  white  men  came  there.  They  are  indigenous  to  the 
soil  in  my  part  of  the  State.  We  are  asking  you  to  give  us  noth- 
ing more  than  what  we  have  had  through  all  the  years  of  the  past, 
to  enable  us  to  take  care  of  a  great  productive  need  which,  without 
the  Mexicans,  will  not  be  filled  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  Mexican  to  come  and  become  a 
citizen  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  say  so,  in  certain  instances.  We  have  very 
good  Mexican  citizens. 

Mr.  Vaile.  So  have  we. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  temporary  Mexican  residents 
do  you  think  Texas  would  need  for  the  year  1920? 
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Mr.  MiLtEE.  I  heard  the  estimate  made  this  morning  of  20,000. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  within  one-fifth  of 
the  number  required. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  not,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
ties you  represent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  cotton  is  a  crop  that  can  not  be 
made  without  labor.  In  all  the  other  great  crops  in  this  country, 
wheat,  for  example,  inan  has  had  the  aid  of  machinery,  but  no 
machinery  has  ever  been  invented  to  take  the  place  of  the  human 
hand  in  picking  cotton,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  having  an 
abnormal  supply  of  labor  at  such  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  get  them  in  permanently  then  you 
would  have  unemployed  labor  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so,  but  I  believe  they  would  immediately  go 
into  grubbing  of  the  land.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  that  we 
gentlemen  who  are  here  speaking  this  afternoon  would  be  entirely 
satisfield  to  leave  the  thing  as  it  has  been  through  the  years  of  the 
past,  so  that  they  co'uld  come  over  as  they  were  needed. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  strike  out 
the  literacy  test  from  the  present  immigtation  law. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not' think  the  literacy  test  is  as  important  as 
the  $8  head  tax.  I  was  told  in  Laredo  the  other  day  by  an  immi- 
gration man  that  a  majority  of  the  laborers  coming  across  the  river 
could  pass  that  test.    I  do' not  know  that  it  is  stringently  applied. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  $8  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  the  only  thing  but  it  is  the  biggest  obstacle  in 
their  way.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  great  Government 
of  the  United  States  wanted  to  render  a  benevolent  service  to  the 
poor  people  of  Mexico,  it  could  do  nothing  more  effective  along  that 
line  than  to  permit  these  people  to  come  across  the  border  and  get 
their  frijoles  and  tortillas. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  includes  Carranzistas  and  Villistas? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  people  down  in  Texas  do  not  share  any  of  the 
fear  of  the  Mexican  situation — — 

Mr.  Eaker  (interposing).  Oh,  I  am  earnest  in  m;^  question. 
Would  you  permit  those  who  are  with  Carranza  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  people  that  come  to  us  know  little  about  political 
troubles  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  I  am  asking  if 
you  would  permit  those  who  are  in  favor  of  Carranza  and  his  (rov- 
emment  to  come  across  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question  other 
than  to  say  that  the  ones  we  get  neither  know  nor  care  anything 
about  those  questions.  .        .    ■ 

The  Chairman.  If  they  did,  it  would  not  be  the  immigration  ili-- 
spector's  business  to  ask  the  prospective  contract  man  comiag  pver 
the  line  as  to  which  faction  he  belonged  to  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  Ichow,  but  let  us  not  slide  over  it  lightly.  Let  us 
be  definite  on  it.  Let  us  put  it  again.  I  want  to  get'  your  views,  if 
you  desire  to  give  them,  and  if  you  do  not  that  is  all  right.  llJTow, 
those  who  comply  with  this  resolution  and  belong  to  the  Cafranza 
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government,  who  are  in  favor  of  Carranza  and  his  ideas,  you 
would  have  them  come  over,  would  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  if  they  are  good  cotton  pickers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  would  let  them  come  over?  You  would 
give  them  a  test  as  to  whether  they  were  good  cotton  pickers  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  were  followers 
of  Villa  and  were  good  cotton  pickers,  you  would  let  them  come  in, 
too? 

Mr.  Miliar.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  take  care  of  the  situation  in  good 
shape.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  it,  that  is  the  trouble  with  Mexico  to-day.  There  are  countless 
thousands  of  starving  people  over  there,  and  many  of  them  who 
follow  the  bandits  do  it  because  it  means,  a  square  meal..      , 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  regard  to  being  benevolent  to  these  people  across 
the  border,  and  witnout  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  having  proper  control  of  this  matter,  would  it  not 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  if  we  could  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  government  in  Mexico  which  would  protect  and  give  employ- 
ment to  these  people  down  there? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  be  opposed 
to  that,  but  this  is  a  practical  question  from  our  standpoint.  These 
people  have  been  coming  into  Texas  in  all  the  years  of  the  past, 
and  they  have  not  been  a  disturbing  element  in  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  has  beeii  made  over  and  over 
again  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  that  they  take  back  with  them; 
that  they  came  to  get  a  living  and  would  not  remain  after  they 
had  acquired  some  money.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning 
that  the  amount  was  from  $200  to  $300  and  even  less.  The  up-side 
amount  was  about  $300  that  they  would  take  away  with  them.  Is 
that  your  view? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  not  had  much  practical  experience  in  that 
connection,  not  enough  to  know  just  how  much  they  take  back  with 
them,  but  I  do  know  that  their  employment  is  very  profitable  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  how  profitable  it  is.  They  come  with 
nothing? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  come  with  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  during  the  season? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  work  during  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  cotton  industry  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  picking  season  extends  very  roughly  over  a 
period  of  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  three  months? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  price  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  making  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $3  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  work  of  the  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  feed  themselves? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  furnish  their  own  shack? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  usually  furnished  by  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  enabled  to  go  away  taking  with 
them,  for  an  average  of  three  months,  $150? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Fred  Eoberts  is  familiar  with  those  matters, 
and  he  will  give  you  that  information  when  he  addresses  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  a  common  thing  for  those  labor- 
ers who  come  across  and  work  this  season  to  seek  to  come  back  again 
next  season? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  repeat  ?    Do  they  come  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  have  the  $8  the  next  time  they  want  to 
come  over? 

Mr.  Miller.  I- do  not  know.  I  imagine  not;  because  they  have  to 
live  from  one  season  to  another,  with  nothing  to  do  in  Mexico  be- 
tween seasons. 

Mr.  White.  They  do  not  care  to  prosper? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  just  work  one  season  and  go  back  and  spend 
their  money  to  live  until  the  next  season. 

Mr.  Wbltt.  Why  do  they  go  back  to  Mexico ;  just  for  a  vacation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  to  see  their  relatives.    It  is  their  home. 

Mr.  Baker.  Now,  on  the  $8  proposition,  how  much  are  they  paid 
when  they  come  over?  Have  you  already  explained  that  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  They  work  under  contract,  so  much  a  100 
pounds  for  picking  cotton,  and  so  much  an  acre  for  grubbing  land. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  own  home  people  for 
doing  that  work^-the  same  price? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  just  the  point.  We  have  very  few  people  who 
will  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know ;  but  you  have^eople  doing  cotton  picking  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  at  a  uniform  price. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  you  have  your  home  boys,  20  to  25  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  scale  of  wages  is  identically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  scale  fixed? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fixed  for  a  whole  season  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all.  They  will  start  in  at  $1  per  100  pounds  and 
then  as  the  season  increases  and  the  farmer  is  anxious  to  get  the 
work  done  as  soon  as  possible,  somebody  starts  paying  $1.50,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  the  price  is  up  to  $2  and  $2.50  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  your  home  men  pick  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Our  men,  the  Americans,  do  not  pick  cotton,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  some  on  the  small  farms. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  local  young  men,  or  elderly  men,  pick  cotton. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  any  extent;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Why  not? 
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Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
They  are  otherwise  employed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  mighty 
hot  down  there  in  July  and  August,  and  it  is  not  suited  to  white 
men  to  work  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Not  like  California. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  we  have  no  loafers  in  our  country.  Every  man 
has  something  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  run  the  farms.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do 
in  the  way  of  superintendence  to  occupy  their  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  average  ownership  of  cotton 
acreage  in  your  counties? 

Mr.  Miller.  From  40  acres  up  to,  I  think,  Mr.  Walton  probably 
has  the  largest  cotton  farm  in  our  section.     He  farms  2,300  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  get  this  information  if  I  can,  solely 
for  information,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  white  men  .that  pick 
cotton,  the  Americans 


Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  The  number  of  white  people  so  en- 
gaged is  negligible. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  give  them  the  same  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  housing,  etc.,  as  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  difference? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  difference.  If  the  farmer  happens  to  own  a  ten- 
ant house,  it  is  the  same.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  cotton-pick- 
ing time  farmers  will  have  to  put  up  a  number  of  tents  for  the 
pickers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  any  bathing  privileges  or  facili- 
ties for  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  are  some  creeks  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  is  this:  One  charge 
(and  I  think  it  a  false  charge)  against  the  employers  in  the  lum- 
ber camps  in  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  that  we  brought 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  paid  them  plenty  of  money. ' 
but  did  not  give  them  sufficient  sanitary  accommodations  in  their 
work,  and  that  we  are  to  blame  for  their  unrest. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mexican  is  a  primitive  man.  I 
have  known  of  instances  where  they  have  torn  the  floor  out  of  the 
house  in  order  that  they  might  live  on  the  ground  as  they  do  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  And  j^et  you  are  quite  willing  to  have  them  come 
and  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  live  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  we  would  be  satisfied  to  have  them  come  as 
they  have  in  the  past  and  let  them  go  back. 

Mr.  Bee.  In  other  words,  the  Mexicans  have  been  living  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  when  they  come  here  they  start  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  when  they  have  been  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  they 
change  their  habits  and  they  want  porcelain  bathtubs. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  will  gradually  become  Americanized. 

The  Chairman.  Including  requests  for  more  pay? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  shorter  hours? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.    They  do  that  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  did  not  get  it  in  Texas,  they  would 
soon  go  to  Oklahoma? 
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Mr.  Miller.  If  they  did  not  get  it,  they  would  go  wherever  they 
were  needed  and  could  get  it.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  any  danger 
of  getting  any  more  of  this  labor  than  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ductive needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  We  are  bound  to  do  one  of  two  thingSj  either  build  up 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  its  social 
prosperity,  arthe  expense  of  its  race  integrity,  or  else  guard  the  latter 
at  the  expense  of  our  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  know  of  anybody  in  the  State 
of  Texas  who  is  objecting  to  this  Mexican  labor  coming  in — ^the  gov- 
ernor, the  United  States  Senators,  or  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  Not  at  all.  The  social  status  of  Texas,  the  loyalty  of 
Texas,  has  not  been  in  the  leastwise  affected  in  any  way  whatever. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  along  the  Eio  Grande  they 
have  Mexican  officials  who  are  just  as  high  and  efficient  as  any  in  th« 
United  States,  or  anywhere  elsi^? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes;  and  we  have  them  in  Colorado,  too. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  just  make  this  remark?  I  was  chairman  of  one 
of  our  Liberty  bond  drives  and  one  of  Mr.  Walton's  tenants,  a  Mexi- 
can, came  to  my  office  and  bought  $1,500  worth  of  Liberty  bonds. 
They  are  not  bad  people. 

.    The  Chairman.  No;  of  course  not;  and  neither  do  we  of  the  Far 
West  think  the  Japanese  are  a  bad  people. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  ^\ay:  Here  is  a  condition.  We  need  relief.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  do  our  part  in  producing  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
cotton  to  clothe  the  people  and  food  to  feed  the  people,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  our  part  to  increase  our  production,  and  that  is  what  we 
need  (I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that  proposition),  then  we  must 
of  necessity  have  in  the  future  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  this  labor 
from  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  that  the  labor  should  come  as  it 
hiis  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true,  but  we  had  up  to  that  time  a  requisite 
supply  of  labor,  and  the  development  of  the  country  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  conditions  have  changed.  The  tendency  of  the 
negro  is  to  go  to  the  city,  where  he  is  attracted  by  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  a  gay  and  easier  life,  with  the  result  that  the  farm 
has  been  almost  denuded  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  your  Texas  Con- 
gressmen has  no  faith  in  statistics,  have  you  any  statistics  on  that 
phase  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  If  you  mean  myself,  certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  I  have  no  definite  statistics.  Williamson  County, 
one  of  the  most  productive  counties  of  our  State,  is  located  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Black  Land  Belt  of  north  Texas.  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  in  San  Antonio  with  a  farmer,  a  large  farmer  in  that 
section,  Mr.  Deck  Smith,  and  he  told  me  that  the  negro  farm  labor 
in  Williamson  County  was  now  almost  a  negligible  quantity  bj^  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  attracted  to  the  city  by  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  do  they  do  in  the  city  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLBE.  Everything ;  they  work  as  servants  and  anything'  they 
can  do.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  we  all  see  this  matter  as  a 
national  question,  that  the  inevitable  result  of  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  in  the  city  has  been  to  take  from  the  farms  the  neces- 
sary labor  to  produce  the  crops  of  the  country  'i 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  is  exactly  the  problem  involved  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  problem.  How  are  you  going  to  solve 
it?    How  are  you  going  to  relieve  it? 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  pretend  to  solve  it  for  three 
border  States  and  still  shut  out  the  Hindu  and  the  Chinese  and  hold 
the  Japanese  to  an  agreement  by  which  they  can  not  send  coolies, 
and  protest  the  coming  of  people  from  Sicily  or  from  anywhere  else 
in  the  world?  When  you  search  the  world  you  find  that  half  the 
population  of  the  disturbed  or  crowded  countries  of  the  other  hemis- 
phere are  wishing  that  they  could  come  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question,  but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Bee.  May  I  suggest  in  that  connection  that  that  is  not  quite 
the  condition  in  Mexico.  The  people  of  Mexico  are  not  anxious  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  They  are  anxious  to  remain  in  Mexico. 
They  come  here  in  the  spring  and  remain  until  the  fall  and  then 
return  to  their  homes  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it,  and  that  makes  them  birds  of  passage. 

Mr.  Bee.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  brought  up  the  argument  some  years 
ago  about  birds  of  passage  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Bee.  Oh,  they  came  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  went  back  again  with  American  money. 

Mr.  Bee.  But  in  this  case  these  people  cross  an  imaginary  line 
and  work  for  a  season  and  go>  back  again.  They  do  not  come  to 
stay. 

Mr.  WELiT.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bee's  remark  again  on  the  matter  of  statistics.  The  report  of  the 
immigration  commissioner,  on  page  400,  shows  that  Ohio  imported 
393  in  1918.  That  is  on  page  400  of  the  report.  California  im- 
ported 2,554 ;  Idaho  imported  1,012.  Now,  if  they  go  that  far  north 
they  are  not  going  to  return,  are  they?  They  are  going  to  stay 
tliere. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  if  they  are  needed 
there  they  ought  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Welty.  Exactly,  and  why  should  you  ask  for  legislation  in 
behalf  of  only  three  States? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  asking  for  it  in  behalf  of  three  States  here. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  said  the  reason 
that  you  have  been  short  of  labor,  particularly  in  Williamson  County, 
which  would  generally  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  counties,  is  that  they 
have  been  going  to  the  cities  because  of  shorter  hours  and  larger 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Now,  fundamentally,  why  do  you  not  pay  them  larger 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Simply  because  the  farmer,  according  to  my  notion, 
is  not  getting  his  fair  share. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  other  answer  is  that  with  that  class  of  people 
it  is  not  the  wage  question  alone,  but  it  is  the  bright  lights  that  take 
them  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  the  economic  question  could  be  solved 
whereby  the  farmer  would  get  his  dues,  and  then  these  people  living 
in  the  city  would  not  get  anything  to  eat  because  the  farmer  was  no 
longer  producing.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  go  out  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  our  city 
population  to  realize  that  they  have  to  move  back  to  the  country 
again  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Welty.  Now,  are  you  helping  them  to  come  back  when  you 
give  them  these  bright  lights  of  the  city  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
you  to  build  up  conditions  in  the  country  to  make  them  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can.  ^ 

Mr.  Welty.  Then,  if  the  farmer  does  not  produce  enough,  if  he 
goes  into  the  city  he  will  soon  go  back  if  he  finds  hunger  staring  him 
in  the  face  and  he  will  develop  his  farm. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  situation  that  you  can  not  cure  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  you  are  building  up  an  idle  population  that  is  a 
danger  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  people  in  your  county  feel  in  regard 
to  the  soldier  settlement  under  any  proposed  bill  to  assist  the  soldier 
to  take  land? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  a  large  body  of  land  down  there  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  soldier  and  his 
wife  and  children  will  remain  there? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  not  unless  he  can  have  this  labor.  He  can 
not  do  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  on  a  farm  because  he  has  to 
Lave  a  large  supply  of  labor  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  there  is  the  same  as  the  necessity 
for  raisin,  orange,  and  lemon  pickers  in  California,,  apple  pickers  in 
my  State,  and  beet  workers  in  Colorado. 

'Mr.  Bee.  What  about  Mr.  Siegel's  State? 

The  Chairman.  He  needs  clothing  workers  and  sweatshop  people. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  whole  country  now.  We 
have  brought  in  so  many  sweatshop  workers  to  New  York 

The  Chairman.  And  factory  labor  to  Massachusietts.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  people  of  Massachusetts  never  dreamed  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  on  Sundays  in  the  parks  of  Boston  there  would  be 
such  a  polyglot  of  languages  that  you  could  not  understand  one- 
tenth  of  what  the  people  said  there,  but  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true.  We  have  on  our  committee  here  not 
only  cotton  growers  but  a  gentleman  who  represents  the  truck  in- 
dustry in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  They  will  have  6,500  carloads  of 
cabbages  to  move  out  of  that  little  valley  within  the  next  two 
months.  We  have  gentlemen  representing  the  onion  gro-n^ers  around 
San  Antonio  and  Laredo.  The  harvesting  of  those  crops  depends 
entirely  on  this  Mexican  labor. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  I  can  not  get  that  viewpoint.  Suppose  you  re4uce 
the  size  of  your  cotton  crop.  Would  not  that  be  a  good  thing  under 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  that  will  be  the  result  if  we  can  not  get 
the  labor. 

Mr.  Kakee.  Well,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not,  because  the  world  is  several  million  bales 
short. 

Mr.  Raker.  Aside  from  the  world,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in 
this  country  first.  Some  years  ago  you  had  a  propaganda  to  reduce 
the  cotton  crop  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  did  not  do  that  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  am  talking  about  your  State. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  did  in  some  sections,  but  not  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  immediately  cotton  went  up  higher  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  caring  about  the  cost  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  do  care  about  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  care  about  the  effect  on  the  human  being,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  make  the  price  so  low  that  they  will  go  to  the 
cities  where  the  prices  are  so  high  that  they  attract  all  over  the 
country,  why  do  you  not  raise  your  country  prices  and  then  raise 
your  product  accordingly  so  that  the  cities  will  help  meet  the  ex- 
pense ? 

Mr.  White.  That  can  not  be  done.    Congress  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  will  provide  the  remedy,  but  what  we  need  is 
increased  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  do  not  want  increased  production  to  the  det- 
riment of  your  Government. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all,  and  so  I  lay  down  this  proposition.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  situation  is  so  fundamental  and  so  obvious 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  whereby  this  committee  could  work 
out  some  legislation  which  would  protect  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  pro- 
duce the  crops  of  cotton  and  foodstuffs  to  clothe  and  feed  the  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  will  get  enough  if  they  charge  a^  sufficientlj- 
large  price  to  remunerate  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  talking  about  increased  production. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  you  will  be  increasing  production  also. 

Mr.  Miller.    Not  at  all,  if  you  cut  down  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  the  situation  is  so  fundamental  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  I  have  been  reading  this  resolution  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Raker;  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  resolution.    I  am  speaking  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  some  one  introduced  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  introduced  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  1  do  not  care  who  introduced  the  resolution.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  me  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
this  gentleman  knows  about  this  matter  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
questions,  "with  the  permission  of  the  chairman.    What  I  want  to 
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know  is,  do  you  believe  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, when  you  have  in  this  resolution  a  peonage  provision  ? 

Mr.  MiizLER.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  man  becomes  a  peon  when  he  comes  to  this  country 
to  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  subject  him  to,  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  year 
unless  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  some  immigration  officer  and  han- 
dles and  conducts  himself  under  rules  and  regulations;  and  after  he 
has  worked  here  a  certain  time  he  must  return  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
resolution. 

The  CHAnniAN.  Mr.  Miller  asked  as  he  started,  Judge,  Raker, 
what  was  before  the  committee,  and  we  told  him  we  were  diseussing 
the  general  proposition,  and  not  confining  ourselves  to  the  text  of 
Hudspeth  resolution. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  author  of  the  bill  is  here  and  can  defend  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  hear  you  state  no  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
this  provision  in  regard  to  fine  and  imprisonment? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  another  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Sheppard  in  the  Senate  and  we  assumed  it  was 
the  same  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  resolution  now  oflFered  as  a  substitute  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  Sheppard  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  exactly.  The  Sheppard  resolution  provides  for  a 
further  suspension  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  finish  this,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
go  on.    This  resolution  provides  that : 

Any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  lieisublic  of  Mexico  and  who  was  born  in 
said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall  be  admitted,  under  this 
resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  not  later,  report  in  person 
to  the  immigration  official  of  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien  made  his  entry 
into  the  United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Xow,  that  prevents  him  from  becoming  a  citizen.  It  prevents  him 
from  starting  citizenship  and  it  makes  him  a  peon.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that.  As  I  said  before,  I  was 
speaking  on  this  resolution  in  favor  of  the  general  proposition.  The 
only  thing  we  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  you  permit  us  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  we  have  always  enjoyed  with  regard  to  Mexican 
labor.  In  the  past  it  has  not  proved  detrimental  in  our  country,  or 
to  our  section,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  in  any  wise  prove 
detrimental  to  this  country,  to  American  ideals,  or  American  institu"- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  should  become  a  law,  when  would  the  influx 
for  this  year  set  in  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  start  immediately,  so  far  as  the  onion  crops 
and  the  truck  crops  are  concerned.  The  growers  will  be  ready  to 
harvest  their  crops  before  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  Japanese  truck  growers  and  gardeners 
settled  in  any  of  the  20  counties  you  represent  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  Jap  in  the  20 
counties. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  solve  the  proposition  if  you  should  in- 
vite the  Japanese  to  come  in  there  and  settle? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  situa- 
tion. I  represent  cotton  farmers  and  that  is  a  problem  we  know 
nothing  about  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  resolution  you  read  provides  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  and  the  suspension  of  the  literacy  test.  Could 
you  state  what  percentage  of  Mexican  labor  that  you  desire  is  kept 
out  on  account  of  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  giving  the  in- 
formation which  I  received  from  an  immigration  official  at  Laredo. 
He  said  in  his  judgment  75  to  80  per  cent  could  pass  the  literacy 
test.  I  am  informed  by  the  farmers  that  it  is  really  a  much  smaller 
proportion  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  with  the  literacy  test  in  force  75  or  80 
per  cent  of  those  that  would  come  could  come  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  his  statement.  As  I  say,  other  gentlemen 
living  in  that  section  say  that  it  is  a  less  percentage  than  that.  They 
are  required  to  read  30  or  40  words  of  any  language. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  ask  also  for  the  suspension  of  the  head 
tax  of  $8? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  state  what  percentage  is  kept  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  nonpayment  of  the  head  tax? 

Mr.  Maller.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  in  a  general 
way  and  that  is  that  all  of  these  people  who  come  across  are  pov- 
erty-stricken and  I  doubt  if  very  many  of  them  could  pay  the  $8. 

Mr.  Bee.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  could  some  farmer  pay  this  $8  and  take 
a  lien  on  his  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  him  actually  enter  the  X'nited 
States  on  contract. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  This  thing  anyway  provides  for  contract  labor.  All 
of  this  is  contract  labor. 

Mr.  Bee.  Mr.  Siegel,  that  statement  I  do  not  think  is  exactly 
correct,  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican  does  not  come  into  the.  coun- 
try with  a  contract  to  go  to  any  specific  farm.  He  does  not  come 
in  looking  for  any  particular  farm,  but  comes  in  looking  for  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  the  men  driving  trucks  and  automobiles  or 
other  kinds  of  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  city,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference in  price  paid  for  this  labor ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  say  that  a  good  cotton  picker  will  make  as 
much  or  probably  more  than  the  man  driving  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  that  they  would  get  more  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  country  work  is  harder.  You  see  cotton 
pickers  may  work  from  sun  to  sun.  The  amount  of  money  they 
make  depends  upon  how  much  cotton  they  pick.  They  are  paid  so 
much  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  getting  back  to  a  concrete  proposition.  They 
leave  the  farm  for  the  reason  that  they  get  higher  wages  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  much  more  pay  do  they  get  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  MiLUiR.  Well,  of  course,  the  employment  in  the  city  is  per- 
manent year-around  work,  and  the  employment  on  the  farm  is  not 
permanent  and,  of  course,  much  harder. 

.    Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  saia  that  the  average  length  of  employment  was 
just  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  cotton  chopping  and  cotton  picking  it  is  about 
four  months  altogether. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Then,  the  extreme  period  of  employment  would  be 
about  four  months? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  that  question  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Garner  this  morning. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  the  average  payment  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  MiLLiJR.  The  price  begins,  or  has  begun  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds,  and  then  by  the  end  of  the 
season  it  goes  to  $2  or  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  can  the  men  make? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  depends,  or  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  cotton  crop  and  the  man  himself.  If  the  cotton  crop  is  good  and 
the  cotton  very  thick,  they  frequently  pick  as  much  as  500  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  day? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  day;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  be  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  average,  I  should  say  would  be  around  300 
pounds.  » 

Mr.  Raker.  About  300  pounds? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  hours  will  a  man  have  to  work  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  up  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know;  but  if  he  picks  300  pounds  that  would  be 
$3  per  day,  which  you  say  an  ordinary  picker  would  do.  How  many 
hours  will  he  have  to  work  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  no  regular  hours,  you 
understand,  Mr.  Raker.  They  go  out  and  pick  in  the  morning  and 
then  they  can  lay  off  and  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  go  back  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  entirely  up  to  them  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
they  put  in  on  the  job.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  they  may  put  in.  That  is  up  to  them.  Mr.  Roberts  is  here. 
He  is  an  actual  farmer  and  can  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  Miller.  We  will 
hear  Mr.  Keane  briefly. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DAVID  KEANE,  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW 
YORK,  REPRESENTING  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  COTTON  CO. 
OF  ARIZONA. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  come  here  representing  very  large  investments  in 
cotton  plantations  in  Arizona  at  Parker  and  Baker  and  at  Phoenix, 
and  I  come  here  merely  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  otherwise  may  cause  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of 
these  large  investments  and  these  cotton  plantations.  This  com- 
mittee well  knows  that  the  Interior  Department  has  been  doing  all 
it  can  to  encourage  the  development  of  Arizona  into  a  cotton  State. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  large  tracts  of  cotton  planta- 
tions there  at  Parker  on  the  Colorado  Eiver.  Now,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  we  can  get  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mexican  labor  that  will 
save  us  from  great  losses  if  not  entire  bankruptcy  on  these  cotton 
plantations.  And,  unless  you  give  us  this^relief,  it  will  cause  not 
only  the  loss  of  the  large  investments  that  I  represent  there  on  behatf 
of  the  corporations  that  I  came  here  to.  represent,  but  it  will  also 
cause  a  great  loss  to  the  United  States  Government  and  also  cause  a 
great  loss  to  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  it  cause  a  loss  to  the  United  States 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  money  they  have  in- 
vested in  the  plantations  there,  and  the  big  Colorado 

The  Chaiejman  (interposing).  The  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Keane  (continuing).  The  Colorado  River,  in  the  promotion 
of  this  enterprise.  If  all  of  the  money  that  has  been  invested  is  lost 
by  the  destruction  of  this  industry,  why,  it  will  at  least  cause  a  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government,  will  it  not?  And,  indirectly  cause  a 
great  loss  to  the  State  of  Arizona  in  the  destruction  of  this  enterprise 
which  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  State.  This 
is  a  case  where  everything  is  to  be  lost  and  where  on  the  other  hand 
nothing  is  to  be  gained. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Department  of  the  Interior  been  advocat- 
ing the  bringing  in  of  Mexican  labor  for  the  promotion  of  this 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  That  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  should  suppose  they  would 
inasmuch  as  theyhave  the  interest  of  the  Government  at  stake.  That 
certainly  would  cause  a  gi-eat  loss  to  the  Government. 

Now,  take  the  Roosevelt  dam.  That  is  an  enormous  enterprise. 
This  committee  know,  doubtless,  that  that  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  that  the  water  from  that  dam  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  cotton  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see,  how  much  Mexican  labor,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  needed  in  the  industry  you  represent,  as  the  Roose- 
velt dam? 

Mr.  Keane.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  those  statistics,  but  I  am 
appearing  here  in  the  interest  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  fair  estimate  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  can  supply  that  by  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  a  rough  idea  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Keane.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  vou  would  need  500 
or  5,000? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  not  know  precisely.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  only  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  the 
bill  arid  representing  to  the  committee  the  consequent  failure  to  the 
people  that  I  represent  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 

The  Raker.  What  big  interests  do  yon  represent,  Mr.  Keane? 

Mr.  Keane.  We  have  plantations  at  Phoenix,  plantations  at  Baker, 
and  we  have  a  plantation  at  Parker. 

The  Raker.  How  much  acreage  do  you  have  at  all  three  ? 
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Mf.  Keane.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  acreage.  I  would  have  to  get  the 
acreage  and  give  it  to  you. 

The  Eaker.  You  do  not  know  the  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  can  give  you  the  acreage,  and  any  other  information 
that  you  would  like  to  have,  I  can  supply. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  can  not  state  the  labor  necessary  to  save  the  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Welty.  Did  you  have  enough  labor  in  1918? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  am  unable  to  say  as  to  that.  I  have  simply  come 
here  as  a  counsel  for  the  company,  with  instructions  to  represent  to 
you  the  facts. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  do  not  want  any  foreign  labor  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  Roosevelt  Dam 

Mr.  Keane  (interposing).  We  don't  want  any  foreign  labor- 


Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  Would  you  advocate  foreign  labor  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Roosevelt  Dam? 

Mr.  Keane.  What  we  want,  what  we  would  advocate  is  labor.  We 
want  labor.  Now.  I  represent  to  you  that  we  need  labor,  and  that 
unless  we  are  able  to  get  labor  these  investments  are  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Now,  that  is  the  fact.  We  have  got  to  have  labor.  We 
have  got  to  have  labor  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  that  labor 
whatever  it  demands,  and  whatever  may  be  necessary,  and  if  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  that  labor,  our  plantations  are  going  to 
be  destroyed. 

Mft 'Welty.  Have  you  advertised  for  labor? 

Mfs.''Keane.  Now,  I  couldn't  inform  you  as  to  that,  myself.  I  vdo 
not  know. 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  why  don't  you  advertise  for  labor  and  see- if 
you  are  not  able  to  get  some  from  other  parts  of  the  country?^;', 

Mt.-'Keane.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  read  this  bill? 

Mr.  Keane.  What? 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  read  this  bill? 

Mr.  Keane.  Have  I  read  the  bill;  yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  approve  of  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  B[eane.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  advise. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  are  going  to  lose  money 
if  you  can  not  get  your  cotton  picked  at  a  certain  time  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  Certainly.  I  would  say — you  want  to  represent  that 
there  are  plenty  of  laborers  right  here  in  the  United  States — is 
that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Welty.  No;  I  am  not  presenting  an  idea  to  the  committee. 
You  are  presenting  your  argument. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  would  say  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  that  we  want 
these  laborers.  If  you  want  to  impose  certain  restrictions  you  can 
impose  those  restrictions,  provided  you  give  us  what  we  want,  labor. 
Now,  you  can  put  any  restrictions  on  the  labor  that  you  want  to, 
if  you  give  us  labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  even  makmg  crim- 
inals out  of  them? 

Mr.  Keane.  Making  what?  .    . 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  making  criminals  out 
of  that  labor  in  order  to  save  you  from  ruin? 
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Mr.  Keane.  Why,  now,  that  is  up  to  the  wisdom,  of  your  commit- 
tee.    It  is  up  to  the  wisdom  of  your  committee.     That  idea 

Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  But,  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Keane.  We  say  to  you,  give  us  labor. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  am  asking  you  wliether  you  would  advocate  that 
before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Keane.  We  say  simply  this,  this  is  our  position,  if  you  please, 
our  position  is  that  we  want  labor.     That  is  our  position. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  j'ou.  Will  you  read  that  part  of 
the  resolution  which  I  have  marked  here;  read  it  aloud? 

Mr.  Keane  (reading)  : 

Provided,  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  who 
was  born  in  said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall  be  admitted 
under  this  resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  not  later,  report 
in  person  to  the  immigration  official  at  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien 
made  his  entry  into  the  United  States,  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  i?200.  and  may  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Mr.  Welty.  Now,  you  advocate,  tliat,  do  you? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  not  advocate  anything.  I  do  not  advocate  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  come  here  in  support  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  What  I  advocate  is  that  we  be  not  deprived  of  the 
labor.  Now,  if  you  are  advocating  putting  certain  restrictions  on 
us,  that  is  your  advocacy,  and  not  mine.  Now,  my  advocacy  is  very 
simple.  Give  us  labor  and  do  not  put  any  restrictions  of  any  kind 
on  that  labor.  Now,  if  j^ou  can  not  give  us  entirely  what  we  want, 
give  it  to  us  under  such  restrictions  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
exist.  What  we  say  is,  that  we  do  not  want  you  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  get  this  labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  want  this  committee  to  suspend  the  head  tax  and 
the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  want  this  conunittee  not  to  inflict  ruin  on  us  by  de- 
priving us  of  an  opportunity  to  employ  this  labor.  That  is  very 
simple. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  come  here  asking  this  committee  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution, H.  J.  Kes.  271;  don't  you? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  with  the  idea  that  it  would  give  us  relief. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  interests  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Keane.  What  interests  do  I  represent?  I  represent  the  cot- 
ton-growing interest  and  this  industry  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Are  you  counsel  for  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  am  not  a  counsel  for  these  corporations.  I  came 
here  as  a  counsel  in  this  matter,  this  matter  here. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  did  you  consult  the  officers  of  these  corporations, 
or  were  you  retained  in  writing? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  was  instructed  by  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  the 
vice  president  of  the  corporation  to  come  here  and  represent  the  cor- 
poration before  your  committee. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Are  their  headquarters  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  This  is  a  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  what  we  are  representing  here  is  that  we  do  not  want 
to  be  deprived  of  this  Mexican  labor. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  we  want  is  some  information. 

Mr.  Keane.  "We  have  no  object  in  this  whatever,  except  that  we 
want  this  labor. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  do  not  doubt  that.  We  have  heard  that  a  number 
of  times.  We  have  heard  from  you  a  number  of  times  the  fact  that 
you  want  labor,  but,  is  it  your  idea  in  coming  here  to  advocate  the 
adojjtion  of  this  resolution  No.  271,  and  yet  you  admit  that  you 
have  not  read  the  resolution 

Mr.  Keane  (interposing).  I  have  not  admitted  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But,  did  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Keane.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  read  it.  I  took  particular  pains  to 
get  a  copy  of  it  and  read  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  When  did  you  get  a  copy? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  got  a  copy  at  the  conclusion  of  this  morning's 
recess. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  you  are  ready  to  advocate  that  we  pass  a  reso- 
lution which  will  prevent  these  people  from  becoming  American 
citizens,  and  get  them  to  come  into  America,  and  have  them  become 
peons  and  make  criminals  out  of  them  if  they  did  not  return  to 
Mexico  within  one  year? 

Mr.  Keane.  There  would  not  be  any  objection  to  their  returning 
on  their  own  volition. 

Mr.  Seegel.  No;  there  would  not  be  any  objection  to  their  re 
turning  on  their  own  volition,  but  you  are  advocating  before  the 
committee  now 

Mr.  Keane  (interposing).  Wouldn't  this  be  an  insurance  of  their 
returning  ?    Isn't  this  bill  insurance  that  they  will  return  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  No;  it  would  not  insure  their  returning  at  all,  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  to  keep  watch  over  them.  Of  course,  some 
of  our  friends  here  do  not  believe  in  statistics ;  I  believe  there  were 
a  little  over  9,036  that  have  returned  out  of  a  total  of  29,563  who 
have  been  reported,  and  that  6,262  have  been  deported. 

Mr.  Keane.  Was  this  bill  then  in  operation? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Not  this  bill,  but  rules  and  regulations  the  same  as  is 
proposed  to  be  put  into  existence  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Keane.  Well,  this  bill  has  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Who  employs  you,  I  want  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  have  spread  on  the  record  who  employs  me. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  want  to  know  what  corporation  employs  you. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Did  a  cotton  company  employ  you? 

Mr.  Keane.  No,  sir.  I  came  here — I  was  employed  by  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Cotton  Co.  Now,  you  asked  me  if  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  bill,  and  you  did  not  ask  me  if  the  company  was  in  favor  of  it. 
Now,  what  I  can  say  is,  if  you  want  to  commit  the  company  to  the 
proposition,  I  shall  perhaps  have  to  get  some  information  from  the 
company,  as  I  am  not  exactly  informed  as  to  the  concern  of  that 
company,  and  I  would  have  to  get  that  information  before  I  could 
answer,  but  so  far  as  I  understand,  I  would  say  I  want  you  to  give 
us  relief  in  a  way  of  obtaining  labor,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  having  this 
Mexican  labor  cut  off.  We  do  not  want  to  have  this  Mexican  labor 
cut  off. 
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Mr.  Rakek.  How  much  land,  if  you  know,  has  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Keane,  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  not  Icnow,  sir;  I  can  supply  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  plantations  imder  these  irrigation  projects, 
and  getting  water  from  these  irrigation  projects?  I  am  asking  you 
that  question. 

Mr.  Kbane.  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  no  one  can  own 
more  than  160  acres  under  such  projects. 

Mr.  Keane.  Whatever  you  say,  I  am  sure  is  correct.  My  object 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  to  represent  that  if  we  are  deprived  of 
this  labor  that  it  is  going  to  cause  our  ruin. 

The  Chairman.  Ijet  me  ask  a  question  as  to  your  own  views. 
Have  you  personally  any  decided  views  as  regards  the  restriction 
of  immigration,  generally,  to  the  United  States  or  not? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  have,  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  immigration; 
I  have  ideas  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  restriction? 

Mr.  Keanel  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Keane? 

Mr.  Keane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Roberts  now. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  FRED  ROBERTS,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  you  as  a  cotton 
farmer.  I  have  raised  cotton  all  of  my  life.  That  is  my  only  busi- 
ness, and  I  represent  the  South  Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association, 
whose  business  it  is  to  raise  cotton.  We  are  out  of  labor.  Modern 
farming  implements  have  put  farming  or  the  growing  of  cotton  on 
a  skeleton  basis.  That  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  What  I  mean  is 
that  by  modern  machinery  one  man  ca,n  cultivate  more  cotton  than 
20  men  can  pick,  or  as  much  as  20  average  Mexicans  can  pick. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  when  I  am  speaking  of  Mex- 
icans I  am  speaking  of  everything  from  3  years  old  up,  because  they 
all  work.  They  all  work  under  contract.  Now,  then,  the  situation 
is  this — and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  personal  refer- 
ences, because  whatever  I  say  with  regard  to  my  own  farm  applies 
entirely  to  the  farms  in  that  section  of  the  country,  because  they 
are  all  alike. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  prefer  to  have  a 
personal  statement. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  850  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. 1  have  eight  men  on  that  farm  who  do  all  of  the  plowing  and 
all  of  the  planting  and  all  of  the  cultivating.  Now.  then,  when  it 
comes  to  the  job  of  chopping  cotton,  we  haven't  any  human  being 
who  can  chop  cotton.  Not  before,  nor  hereafter  because  there  is  no 
place  for  him,  no  economical  place.  So  then  it  has  been  the  history  of 
cotton  raising  for  50  years,  or  as  long  as  the  cotton  industry  "has 
been  in  that  country  for  us  to  get  our  help  from  across  the  border. 
Now,  mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  white  men  moved  into  that  countiy 
and  mixed  with  the  Mexicans  that  were  already  there.    When  this 
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country  acquired  Texas,  or  when  Texas  acquired  itself  and  then  after- 
wa,rd  Texas  annexed  herself,  to  the  United  States,  we  have  alwstys 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  obtaining  this  labor.  We  have  followed 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  "We  have  put  an  empire  in  cultivation 
asd  made  prosperous  farms,  and  prosperous  farms  in  that  country 
is  based  on  plenty  of  labor.  And,  farm  machinery  as  I  tell  you  has 
come  along  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  what  I  call  skeleton- 
farming,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  this  help  from  across  the 
border. 

Now  then,  I  am  going  to  give  you  just  what  happens  when  the  cot- 
ton gets  up  about  that  high  [indicating].  Then  we  have  to  get  the 
cotton  chopped.  If  that  bill  stands  as  it  is  there  is  just  one  of  two 
things  that  is  going  to  happen.  We  will  either  swim  the  river  and 
violate  the  law  and  hring  in  this  Mexican  labor  "wet-backs"  as  we 
call  them  or  else  we  are  not  going  to  get  our  cotton  chopped  and  if 
we  are  not  going  to  get  it  chopped,  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  crops. 
Now,  the  Mexicans  come  in  and  chop  the  cotton  and  an  average  of 
45  days  is  the  Texas  cotton-chopping  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  tell  the  committee — some  of  us,  includ- 
ing myself,  are  not  informed  as  to  what  cotton  chopping  is. 

Mr.  EoBEETS.  Cotton  chopping  is  thinning  out  the  cotton.  I  have 
a,  two-row  planter  and  plant  the  cotton — we  plant  the  cotton  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment,  from  a  peck  of  seed  to  a  bushel  of  seed  to  an 
acre,  according  to  a  man's  judgment  that  is  planting  the  cotton  and 
what  he  knows  about  farming  and  knows  about  the  soil.  That  cotton 
comes  up  and  some  farmers  want  to  have  it  6  inches  apart,  some  want 
to  have  it  8  inches  and  some  12,  some  14,  some  16,,  some  18,  and  so 
on.  Now  then,  whenever  a  Mexican  comes  to  your  field  he  will  chop 
a  row  and  then  he  will  make  you  a  price  or  you  will  make  him  a  price 
at  which  he  will  do  the  chopping.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  him,  he 
will  put  his  Mexican  help  in  there.  When  the.  job  is  over  we  go  and 
check  up  by  the  acre,  or  by  the  row,  according  to  the  proposition. 
A'^ery  often  we  have  to  chop  the  second  time  on  account  of  the  w^ds. 
"\A^en  the  cotton  chopping  is  over,  then  there  is  another  intermission 
between  the  chopping  and  the  picking  time.  That  varies  according 
to  the  season,  from  two  weeks  to  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  Mexicans 
will  drift  back  to  the  border  where  they  came  from. 

Then,  when  it  comes  cotton'-picking  time — ^that  is  the  great  work 
we  have  to  do  down  there  on  account  of  the  storms,  the  wind,  and  the 
rain,  and  the  cotton  is  very  easy  to  blow  out  and  to  fall  out  as  we 
call  it.  The  wind  blows  it  out,  so,  then  we  have  got  to  get  plenty  of 
help  for  cotton  picking. 

Now,  on  this  particular  farm  I  can  get  along  usually  with  60  to 
70  choppers,  but  when  cotton-picking  times  come,  it  takes  from  125 
to  200  Mexicans  to  save  that  crop.  These  people  always  come  from 
the  border,  or  from  somewhere  across  the  border.  Now  then,  get 
this  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  thing  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  how 
we  always  have  done.    We  are  not  encouraging  chejtp  labor 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  let  us  go  ahead  with  your  per- 
sonal case.    How  far  are  you  from  the  border? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  160  miles  from  the  border.  Corpus  Christi  is 
160  miles  from  the  border,  but  the  farm  is  about  130  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  help ;  send  to  the  border? 
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Mr.  EoBEHTS.  I  go  myself ;  I  do  not  send  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  undertake  to  bring  the  help  back? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  I  go  on  the  trip  myself,  and  I  get  the  Mexicans 
anywhere  I  can  get  them.  I  tried  to  get  contracts.  This  year  there 
were  a  great  many  more  Mexicans  came  across  than  those  figures 
would  indicate.  It  makes  anyone  smile  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  put  out  statistics  with  no  more  truth  in 
them  than  there  are  in  those. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  along  that  line,  in  your  opinion,  how 
maiiy  more  Mexicans  were  there  that  came  into  this  country  than 
those  figures  would  indicate? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  Two  hundred  thousand  more  than  there  are  there 
indicated. 

The 'Chairman.  Upon  what  do_  you  base  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Let's  see  what  it  really  is.  I  live  in  one  county  and 
that  is  only  one  county  in  Texas  out  of  255.  They  are  not  all  agri- 
cultural counties,  but  last  year,  1919,  there  were  more  than  6,500 
cotton  pickers  that  came  into  Nueces  County  from  across  the  river, 
because  we  made  a  close  check. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  do  you  say  it  is? 

Mr.  Egberts.  It  is  130  miles  to  my  farm. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  go  down  to  get  these  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  their  expenses  to  your  place? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  costs  us  an  average  of  about  $15  per 
Mexican  we  take  out  to  our  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  Mexican,  you  mean  men  with 
families  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Anyone  who  can  pick  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  $15  per  person? 

Mr.  Egberts.  It  will  run  that.  Sometimes  we  can  get  them 
cheaper.  Last  year  I  made  an  arrangement  with  a  man  that  he  would 
get  them  for  $3.  He  made  that  proposition  and  that  he  would  take 
them,  haul  them  up  the  railroad  to  a  station  18  miles  away  for  $1, 
making  it  cost  me  $4.  When  we  get  them  there,  then  we  have  to  get 
them  on  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  miles  which  way? 

Mr.  Egberts.  They  cross  at  night  and  bring  them  up  to  the  next 
station.  We  do  not  care  how  they  get  them  there,  as  long  as  they 
get  them  there.  He  put  57  there  at  $4  a  head.  Then  he  was  paid. 
I  paid  the  Texas-Mexican  Eailroad  2  cents  a  mile  each,  $2.55,  to  haul 
the  Mexicans.  When  we  got  the  Mexicans  to  the  farm  the  first 
thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  commissary — that  is  on  my  farm, 
but  it  is  operated  for  my  convenience.  We  had  to  let  these  Mexicans 
have  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  head  worth  of  goods  out  of  the  commis- 
sary— provisions,  beans,  bacon,  pots,  and  pans,  and  things  that  were 
necessary  for  them  to  go  to  the  camp.    These  are  houses — shacks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  camp? 

Mr.  Egberts.  My  shacks;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  working  right  along  by  the  week^ 
or  by  the  month,  about  eight  persons  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir.  By  the  time  we  get  them  to  work,  the 
average  Mexican,  from  17  years  old  up,  has  cost  anywhere  from 
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$10  to  $15  per  head,  which  we  have  put  up  in  advance.  We  intend 
to  get  that  back.  Now,  unless  you  watch  them  very  close,  80  per 
cent  of  those  Mexicans  that  you  brought  across  will  be  gone  next 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  go  out  to  the  neighbors,  where  they  can 
expect  to  get  work  without  having  to  repay  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  knows  he  is  intended  to  pay  this 
money  out  of  his  wages? 
•  Mr.  Roberts.  Absolutely ;  they  agree  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  settle? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  agree  to  let  you  take  it  out  that  way.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very'glad  to  have  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  hear  men  saying  that  I  am  getting  into  deep 
water.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  with  me.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  this,  and  I  will  say 
that  this  committee  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  send  a  sub- 
committee to  the  border  to  examine  these  very  conditions  of  which 
you  are  telling  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  they  do  not  run  away,  if  they  stay  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  they  usually  pay  the  account.  They  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  that  they  pick  on  whatever 
basis  you  agree  to  pay  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  take  one  average  cotton  picker.  A  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  children. 

Mr.  Roberts.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  come  up  under  this  arrangement,'  we 
will  sav  that  he  is  a  man  of  an  average  family  and  comes  up  to  your 
section.    What  would  he  earn? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  would  earn  about  $20  a  week ;  that  is,  his  family 
will. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  those  three  persons  will  get 
about  $20? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The^'  get  whatever  they  earn,  but  it  will  be  about  $20. 

The  Chairman.  That  part  you  have  paid  is  deducted? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Only  the  part  that  has  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  see,  that  is  $20  for  one  week.  What 
does  he  get  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  would  not  get  anything  in  cash  unless  he  had 
paid  his  debt  that  he  had  made. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  works  the  first  week  and  it  costs  him  $20 
on  an  average  to  settle  up? 

Mr.  Roberts,  If  he  had  worked  a  week.  I  have  had  them  pay 
up  in  a  week.  I  have  had  them  pay  it  in  three  days  and  I  have  had 
them  stay  all  fall  and  practically  never  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  they  come  up,  they  have  been  going  all  sum- 
mer without  having  anything.  They  have  not  had  anything  to  eat 
and  they  have  got  to  get  filled  up.  They  have  got  to  have  beans, 
bacon,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  and  they  have  got  to  have  shoes. 
Some  of  them  come  without  any  shoes.     Some  come  barefooted ; 
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some  come  with  sandals,  and  they  will  want  shoes,  and  pants,  and 
everjiihing.     They  have  to  buy  those. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  cares  whether  he  gets  a  full  season's  work 
or  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  cares  when  the  season  is  over  whether 
this  man  has  $40  or  $10? 

Mr.  Egberts.  They  do  their  best.  I  have  done  my  best  to  persuade 
them  to  put  some  money  away.  You  can  not  do  it.  You  might 
just  as  well  go  out  here  and  talk  to  a  fence  post  and  try  to  get  it  to 
move  out  of  your  way.  They  will  not  do  anything.  You  can  not 
get  them  to  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  return  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  RoBEKTS.  No,  sir;  some  of  them  stay. 

The  Chairman.  When  time  comes  for  them  to  go  back,  do  you 
toll  them  that  they  had  better  go  back? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  advise  them  to  go  back? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  any  desire  that  they  go 
back.  They  usually  do  go  back.  I  have  never  had  one  that  got  out 
of  debt  that  wanted  to  stay.  I  have  had  some  that  wanted  to  stay 
that  did  not  get  out  of  debt. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  cares  whether  they  get  back  to  Mexico  at 
all  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  remain  on  your  farm  for  you  to  take  care  of? 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  have  tried  to  take  care  of  some.  I  have  a  few, 
two  or  three  families. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  become  a  charge  upon  the  county — 
go  to  the  county  poor  farm? 

Mr.  Egbeets.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Mexican  being 
on  the  county  or  being  at  the  county  poor  farm. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  poorer  than  it  would  be  possible  to 
live  on  the  poor  farm? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  true  of  the  Mexicans.  They  do 
not  think  of  yesterday  nor  do  they  think  of  to-morrow.  They  abso- 
lutely never  think  of  to-morrow.  It  is  the  eternal  now.  If  they  have 
got  25  cents,  if  the  average  Mexican  has  got  25  cents,  he  is  happier 
than  you  or  I  ever  will  be  and  they  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
can  live  on  less  than  any  people  in  the  world  and  are  seemingly 
happy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  he  would  be  inclined  to  resent  the  great 
Americanization  scheme  for  his  welfare? 

Mr.  Egberts.  He  will  not  if  you  will  feed  him.  That  is  all  that 
he  wants,  food  and  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  any  effort  to  send  his  children  to 
school  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Only  a  few  of  them  that  have  stayed  on  the  farm 
have  sent  their  children  to  school.  If  they  stay  on  the  farm  they  want 
their  children  to  go  to  school. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  school  facilities? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  have  got  a  school  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  A  public  school? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  State? 

Mr.  EoBEBTS.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  does  not  cost  them  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pupils  have  you  got  at  that  school  ? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  I  think  there  were  21  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mixed,  Mexican  and  white  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmast.  Children  of  your  employees,  and  the  Mexican 
children  go  to  school  together? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  they  go  to  school  with  the  white  children. 
They  do  that  all  over  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  Mexicans  that  come  across  want  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why,  anybody  can  go  to  school  that  wants  to  go 
to  school.  If  they  are  within  the  school  age,  they  go  to  school.  They 
have  compulsory  education  in  Texas  within  certain  ages.  As  to  its 
enforcement,  well,  there  is  a  question  for  debate. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  about  those  that  come  within  the  ages  of  from 
10  to  15.    Do  they  go  to  school  or  work  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  work  as  long  as  there  is  any  work.  These 
schools  in  the  country  usually  do  not  start  until  cotton  picking  is 
over. 

.1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  while  we  are  on  this. 
I  have  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Procopio  Botello,  who  comes  from 
Villa  de  San  Diego,  about  30  miles  south  of  Monterey.  Several  years 
ago  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  Diaz  government,  and  they  con- 
fiscated all  of  his  property.  Those  Mexicans  have  been  coming  to 
my  farm  for  about  nine  years,  and  till  this  embargo  was  put  on  they 
came  over  every  year.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  over  they  would 
go  back.  And  they  would  come  again  and  bring  more  Mexicans. 
Now,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  80  per  cent  of  them  go  back ;  &8  per 
cent  of  them  go  back.  There  isn't  two  out  of  a  hundred  that  stay. 
If  they  did  stay  it  would  soon  solve  our  labor  problem.  If  they  did 
stay  we  would  not  need  to  have  them  coming  over  all  of  the  time. 
Sometimes  one  will  stay  when  a  man  wants  a  good  laborer,  or  you 
will  find  one  that  is  good  enough  that  you  will  want  to  let  some 
other  fellow  go  and  give  him  a  ]ob.  Or  sometimes,  there  are  good 
farmers  among  them  and  they  will  rent  a  farm  on  the  halves.  By 
that  means  a  few  stay.  If  20  per  cent  stayed  every  year  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  figure  it  out.  Within  five  years  we  would  have 
100  per  cent,  and  we  would  not  need  any  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  think  about  them  being  permitted  to 
come  over  and  stay? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  coming  over  and  stay- 
ing.   They  do  not  bother  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  they  come  over,  they  would  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  labor  situation  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  he  wants  to  come,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  population  of  your  county,  in  round 

numbers?  .    .  .,,.., 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  would  say  it  is  50,000.  I  am  mcludmg  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christi.  Corpus  Christi  must  have  26,000.  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  60,000. 
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The  Chairman.  You  wiirsay  from  40,000  to  50,000? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  would  say  from  40,000  to  50,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  the  population,  what  percentage  is  Mexi- 
can, among  the  permanent  residents? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  should  say  about  40  per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  number  is  of  the  itinerant  Mexican 
class  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  What  number  is  coming  and  going? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  to  secure  the  work? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Well,  sir ;  in  1918  we  had  about  8,000  or  9,000  Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is,  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir.    In  1919  we  had  about  6,500  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  had  during  last  year  about  6,500? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And,  can  you  inform  us  as  to  the  number  that  come 
in  without  the  authority  of  law? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Well,  I  should  say — ^I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
exactly,  but  I  can  make  a  broad  stab  at  it.  I  should  say  that  there 
were  not  125  contract  laborers  that  came  into  the  county.  Mr. 
Clark  is  here.  He  and  I  worked  a  week  down  there  trying  to  get 
some  under  the  contract  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  he  went  down  to  the  border  to  get  some 
Mexicans;  did  you  go  to  the  Government  employment  agency? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  furnish  you  any? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  know  that  you  were  going 
to  get  a  few? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  get  some  if  they 
could  not  furnish  me.     I  told  Mr.  Trout  that  I  was  going  to  g^  - 
some.     I  had  authority  from  Mr.  Lewis  at  San  Antonio  for  85  and 
Mr.  Clarkson  had  authority  for  100.-    Mr.  Trout  told  us  that  the 
usual  number  had  been  15  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Clarkson? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  here.  He  is  sitting  over  there  [in- 
dicating] . 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  the  immigration  service.  Mri  Lewis 
is  under  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service? 

Mr.  Egberts.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Densmore,  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  under  a  ruling  of  the  Immigration 
Department  kept  us  from  getting  any  men.  We  had  to  get  the 
permission  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  showing  that 
men  were  not  available,  and  I  got  permission  to  bring  in  imder 
contract  not  to  exceed  85  Mexicans.  Mr.  Trout  said  that  the  usual 
number  was  15  Mexicans  and  he  refused  to  issue  a  permit  and  made 
a  trip  to  San  Antonio  to  try  to  get  our  permit  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Trout? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Mr.  Trout  is  the  immigration  man  down  there,  who 
ought  to  be  fired. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  should  he  be  discharged? 

Mr.  EoBEETS.  Because  I  had  authority  from  the  proper  agent  to 
bring  these  Mexicans  across  and  he  made  us  wait  from  Thursday 
evening. until  Tuesday  morning  before  he  would  act,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  a  trip  to  San  Antonio.  He  ought  not  only  to  be 
fired,  but  he  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  he  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
get  a  few  "  wet  backs  "  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  told  him  I  would  if  I  could  not  get  any  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  How  many 'did  you  get? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  had  115  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  "  Wet  backs  "  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  not  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  meet  these  "  wet  backs"? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  hired  a  man  who  said  he  would  furnish 
them.     I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  brought  them  out  18  or  20  miles  west  of 
Laredo;  out  there  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  brought  them  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  only  these  to  me,  but  others  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  did  you  put  them  on  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  got  them  right  there  in  the  Laredo  yard. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  commence  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  paid  the  man  wherever  he  would  deliver  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean ;  deliver  them  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  deliver  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  he  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  doing  this,  did  you  think  that  you 
might  run  into  an  immigration  officer  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  really  look  for  any. 

The  Chairman.  But,  you  felt  pretty  free  about  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  I  felt  free  enough  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  railroad  company  to  put  on  a  coach  or  freight  car  to  take  them 
out. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  railroad  charge? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  charged  2  cents  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  people  that  are  doing  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Those  who  are  getting  hands  are.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  that  there  are  not  many  men  who  would  testify  as  I  am 
testifying 

Th  Chairman  (interposing).  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation you  are  giving  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But,  I  am  trying  to  impress  on  you  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  our  getting  this  help.  We  have  got  to  have  this  help.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  your  committee  as  to  how  we 
can  get  it.  I  am  merely  stating  conditions  down  there  which  are 
prevalent  all  over  Texas  and  I  made  a  trip  through  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California,  and  wherever  I  went  I  found  that  the  condi- 
tions were  practically  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  You  made  a  trip  where? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Through  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  practicable  to  admit  these  people  dur- 
ing the  cotton  chopping  time  and  the  cotton  picking  time  in  your 
<x)untry,  would  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
grape-growing  industry  to  have  them  also  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  presume  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  apple  industry  and  all  other  season- 
able occupations? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  do  not  have  the  labor,  I  can  see  how 
you  would  be  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  to  insure  that  the  Mexicans 
got  back  to  the  border  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  just  what  I  would  do  if 
I  were  running  the  Government.  Of  course,  I  am  not  running  the 
Government  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps.  First  of  all,  Mexico 
is  our  neighbor,  and  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Mexican  and 
the  European,  or  the  man  from  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  know  the  conditions  down  there.  If  I  were  run- 
ning the  Government  I  would  permit  the  native  Mexican  to  come 
into  this  country  and  go  out  when  he  felt  like  doing  so.  By  doing 
so  we  could  keep  up  our  production  and  save  our  products. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  that  would  lead  to.  The 
Mexicans  would  get  into  Idaho  during  the  hot  season. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  work  for  a  pittance 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Well,  he  does  not  do  that  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  work  for  fair  wages,  and  you  say  that  he  has 
no  concern  for  the  morrow  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  no  concern  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
as  to  what  happened  to  him  when  the  employment  season  was  over 
and  he  was  turned  loose  as  the  winter  comes  on  in  Idaho  he  would 
be  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  that  is  a  proposition  for  them  to  figure  out; 
we  can  handle  ours. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wouldn't  it  be  true,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  Mexicans 
"would  avoid  going  to  those  places? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  have  had  Mexicans  who  have  been  as  far 
as  Pittsburgh  and  worked  a  little  whUe  at  $5  a  day.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  stayed.  I  have  not  had  a  good  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate as  to  how  long  they  stay  or  what  they  do.  But  I  do  know  that  we 
have  got  a  peculiar  situation  and  it  is  work  that  Mexican  men  and 
only  Mexicans  will  do.  White  men  do  not  chop  and  pick  our  cotton 
down  there.  They  do  that  only  in  limited  districts.  They  do  not  do 
that  in  the  black  land.  They  do  in  some  of  the  sandy  land  dis- 
tricts but  not  in  the  black-land  districts.  There  is  not  enough  labor 
in  our  country  now,  if  we  have  the  same  crop  we  had  last  year,  to 
drive  the  wagons  to  haul  the  cotton  to  the  gin  and  run  the  gins  and 
do  the  work  necessary  after  the  cotton  has  been  picked. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  county  was  40 
per  cent  Mexican? 
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Mr.  Egberts.  That  is  a  guess;  I  do  not  know  what  the  percent- 
age is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Were  those  Mexicans  there  originally? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  more  or  less  of  a  permanent  citizenry. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  when  you  go  out  to  get  this  labor,  from  what  I 
Understand,  is  that  you  usually  go  to  some  Mexican 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Or  labor  agent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Or  labor  agent,  by  whose  services  you  are  able  to 
secure  say  75  or  100  Mexicans  for  cotton  picking? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  always  done  that  by  going  to  the  labor 
agent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  it  has  been  the  practice  after  the  cotton-picking 
season  was  over  that  how  many  would  settle  with  you?  I  believe 
that  you  said  something  about  98  per  cent 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  many  will  go  back;  98  per  cent  of  them  go 
back. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  will  drift  back  to  Mexico  and  wait  probably 
until  the  next  cotton-chopping  season  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  or  the  grubbing  where  that  is  done  in  the 
winter  time.  And  it  has  been  upon  that  kind  of  labor  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  it,  that  we  have  built  up  the  cotton  industry.  It  is  not 
only  true  in  that  part  of  Texas  but  that  is  true  as  far  inland  as  the 
Colorado  River,  as  far  as  Austin,  all  of  south  and  southwest  Texas — 
probably  half  or  two-thirds  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  this  bill  speaks  of  the  suspension  of  the  literacy 
test. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  you  say  as  to  what  percentage  would  be  kept 
out  if  the  literaxy  test  were  enforced  on  the  Mexican  border  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  that  depends  upon  who  is  enforcing  the  literacy 
test  and  whether  he  wants  to  Keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  just  say  if  it  could  be  enforced  fair  and  equi- 
tably, what  percentage  would  be  kept  out? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  take  a  concrete  case.  I  saw  Mr.  Reynolds  ex- 
amine 47  Mexicans.  He  examined  one  man  for  the  literacy  test  and 
turned  him  down ;  46  of  them  had  $8  a.piece,  and  all  of  them  passed  it. 
Every  one  pf  them  had  a  $5  bill  and  three  $1  bills.  Then  this  man 
dugi  up  in  the  bull  pen,  as  they  call  it,  $8,  and  he  was  given  another 
test  and  passed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  then  he  passed? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  he  passed  then.  So  it  all  depends  on  who 
is  doing  the  work  and  whether  or  not  they  want  them  to  pass. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  was  your  question.  If  they  could  read  and 
write? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  question  was  what  percentage  would  be  kept 
out  if  the  Immigration  Service  actually  enforced  that  literacy  test 
in  a  fair  way  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  sir,  I  would  say  that  70  per  cent  would  be 

kept  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  be  able  to  read  40  words  of  some 

language  ? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  For  inability  to  read  30  or  40  words  ? 

Mx.  Egberts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  certain  per  cent  of  them  are  illiterate. 

The  Chairman.  You  (fid  not  mean  to  infer  that  any  man  that 
had  the  head  tax  had  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  put  it  up  as 
a  head  tax  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  anyone  ? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  I  will  just  tell  you  what  he  had.  It  wels  mentioned 
a  while  ago  how  somebody  paid  the  $8  head  tax.  What  I  do  intend 
to  infer  is  that  somebody  furnishes  the  $8. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  passing  the 
literacy  test  is  largely  with  the  officer  who  makes  the  examination  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir;  most  any  of  them  can  read  a  few  lines  of 
poetry,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  want  them  to  read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  if  the  literacy  test  is  actually  enforced,  that 
would  catch,  in  your  estimation,  YO  per  cent  of  them? 

Mr.  Eoberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  also  asks  for  the  suspension  of  the  head  tax 
of  $8. 

Mr.  Egberts.  You  get  the  head  tax.  Here  enters  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  perhaps  eight  or  nine  children  and  four  or  five  nieces  and 
nephews,  all  coming  in  at  one  time.  If  the  agent  wants  to  push 
them  back,  he  will,  perhaps,  find  that  the  old  man  and  some  one 
of  the  children  can  read  and  write.  He  will  pick  out  one  over  16 
years  old  who  can  not  read  and  turn  that  one  back.  They  get  scared. 
They  are  very  superstitious  people.  What  happens?  It  means  that 
the  mother  would  go  back,  and  if  the  mother  does  not  come  in  the 
children  will  not  come,  and  if  the  father  comes  he  is  very  little 
help  by  himself.  In  other  words,  the  actual  operation  of  the  literacy 
test  means  the  nullification  of  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  laborers  that 
we  ought  to  have,  the  people  that  will  come  over  here  and  do  the  work 
that  nobody  else  will  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  literacy  test  is  enforced  strictly,  you  would 
practically  get  no  labor. 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  would ,  practically  get  no  labor.  It  is  the  fam- 
ilies we  want. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  head  tax  of  $8,  if  that  is  enforced,  but,  of 
course,  this  bill  asks  for  the  suspension  of  that. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  that  you  get  and  find 
necessary  would  be  cut  out  on  account  of  the  head  tax  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  answer  that  by  saying 
that  the  Mexican  does  not  want  work  as  long  as  he  has  $8,  and  will 
remain  at  home.  If  he  has  $8  he  does  not  want  to  come  here,  be- 
cause $8  on  that  side  is  worth  $80  on  this  side,  and  as  long  as  he 
has  any  money  in  his  pocket,  he  does  not  care  about  to-morrow;  it 
is  only  when  he  is  broke.  That  is  when  the  Mexican  comes  to  the 
border.  If  you  go  over  there  with  $8  in  your  pocket  and  trj  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  him,  you  will  be  arrested  and  put  in 
jail  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  the  $8  head  tax  prevents  you  getting  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.^  Wilson.  One  statement  you  made  a  while  ago  was  verj'  in- 
teresting on  account  of  certain  information  I  had  about  the  Mexican 
labor.  I  have  been  told  if  you  get  Mexican  labor,  contract  to  bring 
to  your  plantation  a  hundred  Mexicans  to  work  and  you  paid  their 
expenses  over,  when  they  got  there  they  were  very  scrupulous  about 
leaving  under  their  contract  but  stay  there  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  EoBEKTS.  That  does  not  apply  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  note  you  state  if  they  had  opportunity  to  go  that 
over  80  per  cent  of  them  would  be  gone  next  morning. 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  have  seen  100  per  cent  of  them  gone  the  next 
morning. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  you  protect  yourself  against  that? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  am  not  under  oath.  ' 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  are  doing  well  for  a  man  not  under 
oath. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  when  you  do  that,  whenever  you  bring  them 
over  and  pay  them,  you  do  take  big  chances  of  losing  them  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Of  course,  we  take  a  chance.  I  protect  myself  the 
best  X  can. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Tell  us  how  you  protect  yourself. 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  will  tell  what  I  have  heard  in  the  ancient  days.  I 
have  seen  them  unload  parties  at  the  tents,  and  some  fellows  would 
borrow  the  Mexican's  shoes  and  pants  until  morning.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  just  a  question  of  self-defense.  Go  to  the  border 
and  bring  50  Mexicans,  and  it  will  cost  you  $600.  That  is 
not  unusual.  You  have  $600  invested.  You  have  got  200  bales  of 
cotton  worth  $200  a  bale,  and  you  owe  the  banker.  The  bankers  are 
the  only  people  we  can  owe  down  there ;  the  merchants  do  not  do  a 
credit  business.  You  owe  the  banker.  You  want  to  buy  a  good 
automobile.  You  need  a  lot  of  things.  That  is  how  it  works.  In 
our  country  cotton  is  made  within  a  period  of  four  or  five  days; 
whenever  it  matures,  it  opens  in  the  same  time.  You  have  got  to 
hold  50  or  75  Mexicans,  costing  you  $600,  to  hold  them  over  from 
week  to  week.  What  would  you  do  ?  Just  exactly  what  we  do.  You 
would  have  somebody  there  who  would  not  sleep.  You  would  not 
let  the  Mexicans  leave. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  the  small  percentage  of  those  Mexicans  that  do 
remain  an  injury  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  left? 

Mr.  EoBEETS.  No,  sir;  they  are  no  injury. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  make  no  effort  to  keep  them?  You  go 
to  a  great  expense  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  go  to  great  expense  to  keep  them  as  long  as  we 
have  work  for  them,  and  we  pay  them  for  the  work  they  do. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  Nueces  County  that  does  not  pay  a  Mexi- 
can well  for  his  cotton  picking  and  chopping. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  will  not  let  you  keep  any  percent- 
age of  them  hanging  over  on  your  ranch  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  depends.  If  I  should  want  to  put  in  addi- 
tional land,  that  will  furnish  him  labor  at  so  much  per  acre.  Since 
the  war  came  on  labor  has  been  scarce,  a  lot  of  things  have  been 
iij  the  way,  and  development  has  stopped.  There  were  high  prices 
on  everything,  including  food.    People  flocked  to  the  cities,  and  they 
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have  not  come  back.     That  stopped  developments.     If  we  can  not 
get  relief  here  development  stops,  and  on  my  farm  now  we  antici- 
pate cultivating  850  acres  of  land;  but  I  will  have  to  abandon  th« 
cotton  proposition  entirely  and  buy  cattle  and  graze  them. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  resume  my  line  of  inquiry. 
jNIr.  EoBEETS.  You  were  on  the  head  tax. 

Mr.  "Wilson.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  these  Mexicans  that  come  over  in  the  cotton- 
picking  period,  it  would  practically  make  it  impossible  to  get  labor 
if  the  head  tax  is  kept  in  force,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
financially  stranded  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  only  that,  but  here  is  a  proposition:  Before 
you  can  get  a  Mexican  to  the  place  where  you  can  pay  the  head  tax — 
this  thing  we  call  the  border  is  an  imaginary  line;  it  is  2  miles 
wide,  when  you  go  clown  there — before  you  can  get  a  Mexican 
across  to  a  place  where  you  can  paj'  them  that  $8,  somebody  has 
got  to  go  on  the  other  side  and  make  a  trade  with  liim,  and  put  up 
enough  money  to  pay  the  passport  and  get  him  over.  If  the  Mexi- 
can Government  catches  you  doing  that,  you  get  put  into  jail  on 
that  side.  If  you  try  to  do  that  by  contract  on  this  side,  our  Gov- 
ernment puts  3'ou  in  jail.  If  j'ou  load  j'ourself  with  a  contract  and 
put  an  agent  on  the  other  side,  the  fellow  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble, 
and  on  this  side  the  agent  of  the  United  States  is  against  all  immi- 
gration, lawful  or  unlawful:  and  if  he  turns  one  back  in  a  family, 
the  whole  family  goes  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  man,  you  say,  gets  into  trouble  on 
the  Mexican  side? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  operating  with  permission  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  trouble?  -  y. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  put  him  into  jail. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Clarkson,  over  there,  can  give  you  personal  ex- 
periences. The  chief  of  police  over  there  said  to  him,  "  You  have 
your  pockets  full  of  money,  inducing  these  Mexicans  to  sign  your 
contract,"  and  he  ariested  him.  He  made  him  carry  him  to  the 
United  States  consul,  who  got  him  turned  loose  and  he  came  back. 
That  is  a  common  occurrence. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  indicate  that  the  Mexican  Government 
is  opposing  this  temjwrary  transfer  of  Mexicans  into  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  local  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  just  a  graft. 

Mr.  Davis.  Ask  him  about  the  concessionaires  on  the  other  side 
and  explain  the  whole  thing  that  way. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Mexico,  like  in  cities  when  they 
have  a  picnic,  they  sell  a  man  a  concession  to  go  and  sell  labor,  we 
will  say,  to  deal  in  labor.  All  right.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  or  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  instance.  I  go  to  this  fellow  that  has  got  this  con- 
cession and  I  give  him  what  he  asks.  With  the  consent  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  we  will  go  away  down  in  that  country  and  load  up 
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enough  of  them.    Supposing  I  get  50Q  Mexicans  in  the  train  at  one 
time  and  ship  them  up  here. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  understand  these  concessions  are  granted  by  the 
Mexican  Government? 

Mr.  Egberts.  To  individuals  to  make  money  out  of  the  proposition. 
They  are  his  cattle.  He  does  not  call  them  human  beings.  All  right. 
I  go  across  there  and  have  a  contract  to  meet  the  Mexicans,  and  he 
might  get  the  officials  over  there  at  his  dictation  to  arrest  me  and  put 
me  into  jail,  and  I  can  not  do  that  thing  because  I  have  not  the  con- 
cession for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  interfering  with  his  concession? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Interfering  with  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  proposed  legislation.  If  something 
lifce  the  substitute  is  considered  you  are  open  for  that  very  thing! 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  railroad  laborers  in  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  and  that  will  increase  the  bringing  of  those  across 
thfeline. 

Mr.  Egberts.  There  are  plenty  of  laborers  there  for  all  of  us; 
they  are  not  letting  thein  come  across. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  should  come  freely? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  generally  in  regard  to 
immigration  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  would  admit  Mexicans  and  Canadians,  excluding 
the  others,  if  I  were  making  the  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  position,  then,  on  admitting  these  Mexicans,  is 
based  upon  there  being  our  neighbors  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  And  adapted  to  the  climate  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  in  your  judgment  the  same  conditions  should 
not  apply  to  them  as  to  the  people  from  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir;  not  only  that,  but  this:  Our  entire  in- 
dustry beginning,  whenever  it  commenced,  back  in  1836,  is  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally  based  upon  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  farm  with  it  and  do  all  of  our  labor  with  it.  We 
do  not  know  anything  else,  and  just  like  I  told  you,  men  when  they 
cultivate  100  to  150  acres,  it  keeps  them  busy  to  do  plowing  and 
planting  and  it  comes  gathering  and  chopping  time,  he  has  always 
done  these  things.    He  does  not  know  anything  else. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Let  me  ask  you  a  practical  question  on  this :  If  this 
Mexican  or  any  of  his  family  gets  sick  during  the  season  who  looks 
after  him  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  need  a  doctor  do  you  get  one  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  have  done  that  lots  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  Or.  if  you  enter  into  a  contract  and  the  work  runs 
out,  does  the  county  pay  any  attention  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  that  to  the  county. 
Mr.  Egberts.  We  have  here  our  ex-county  judge,  who  was  judge 
for  12  years.    He  can  give  you  just  how  much  Nueces  County  paid 
out.    He  says  it  is  less  than  $100  a  year. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  What  effort  has  been  made  along  in  your  part  of  the 
State  to  have  these  people  remain  and  build  up  homes  and  become 
citizens,  naturalize  themselves,  and  become  a  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  systematic  effort 
at  all.  It  is  just  like  myself.  I  find  a  Mexican  that  is  out  with  a 
team.  I  will  say,  "  Juan,  stay  here  with  me ;  T  will  furnish  you  with 
a  little  crop  of  10  or  15  acres  and  hire  you  all  the  time."  I  can  not 
make  a  citizen  of  him.  Maybe  he  will  become  a  citizen  and  be  nat- 
uralized, and  maybe  he  wiU  not.  Very  few  of  them  do.  He  stays 
and  if  he  gets  along  and  I  get  along  with  him  he  will  stay.  Next 
3'ear  somebody  offers  him  a  better  proposition  and  he  goes  there, 
and  vice  versa.  Some  people  rent  to  Mexicans  exclusively;  never- 
theless, a  Mexican  makes  a  good  tenant. 

]Mr.  Eaker.  Explain  to  the  committee  why  is  it  that  these  Mexi- 
cans are  in  such  deplorable  conditions  as  to  food  and  living  condi- 
tions, their  clothing  as  you  have  described,  and  I  take  that  to  be  true, 
that  after  they  get  through,  after  getting  the  American  wages  and 
the  American  method  and  manner  of  living  that  they  go  baxik  to 
the  Mexican? 

Mr.  EoBEETS.  They  go  back  to  Mexico  because  that  is  their  home. 
A  Mexican  has  more  reverence  for  home,  family  life,  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  than  the  American.  Men  meet  and  they  kiss 
each  other  and  they  love  their  home  and  not  only  that,  their  home 
means  the  place  they  came  from  and  all  the  whole  community,  be- 
cause it  is  marrie.d  and  intermarried.  They  love  the  country  and 
iire  afraid  of  our  laws  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  Mexican  laws.  Tliey 
understand  the  laws  down  there  because  the  laws  in  Mexico  are  hi 
Spanish,  and  that  is  their  native  tongue.  They  go  back,  there  for 
the  reason  and  for  the  very  reason  tjiat  I  tell  you  frankly,  and  the 
Mexicans  tell  me,  that  $1  in  Mexico  is  worth  $10  in  the  United  States, 
because  he  can  get  in  American  money  what  is  worth  $10  m  Mexico. 
He  goes  back  for  economic  reasons.  He  merely  comes  into  our  coun- 
try to  get  work.  A  Mexican  is  just  exactly  like  a  bee.  The  bee  will 
go  into  the  fields  and  forests,  running  through  the  flowers,  and  gets 
his  honey  from  the  whole  of  it,  and  he  will  stay  there  until  the  honey 
plays  out — ^then  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  a  good  illustration.  Why  should  we  permit 
people  to  come  in  here  and  gather  all  the  honey  and  fly  off  to  another 
country  ?     Why  should  they  not  expend  in  our  country  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  The  proposition  is  simply  this :  I  have  raised  a 
cotton  crop.  I  can  say  that  the  only  thing  for  me  is  that  I  want 
to  hire  a  man  to  gather  it.  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  what 
he  does  with  his  money.  I  do  not  care  to  take  a  guardianship  over 
that  Mexican.  The  little  he  gets  compared  with  the  good  he  does  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  EoBERTs.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Don't  you  think  that  laboring  man  ought  to  have  as 
much  care  and  consideration  for  his  surroundings  and  mode  of  life 
and  protection  of  his  children  as  you  yourself? 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  give  him  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Don't  you  believe  your  business  ought  to  be  such  and 
you  ought  to  get  enough  for  your  product  to  justify  you  in  doing 
that,  in'assisting  the  IVlexican  ? 
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Mr.  Egberts.  I  do  that.  You  can  lead  a  goat  to  water,  but  you 
can  not  make  him  drink.  And  that  applies  to  the  Mexican.  The 
Mexican  is  just  that  way.  When  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go,  he 
goes.  You  can  not  stop  him.  He  is  out  in  the  open  picking  cotton 
with  his  family,  and  when  he  gets  ready  to  go  he  goes. 

Mr.  Kakee.  Do  they  make  that  sort  of  departure  without  their 
clothes?  When  you  have  taken  away  their  trousers  they  do  not 
vamoose. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  they  stay  then.  Gentlemen,  what  we  want 
is  relief.  We  have  got  an  empire  in  a  county  of  Texas  as  big  as 
the  New  England  States,  and  everything  that  is  done  there  is  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  this  labor,  and  it  has  gone. 

This  work  can  not  exist  on  6  hours  a  day  labor.  We  ha^■e  got 
to  work  8  and  10  hours,  and  the  farmers  are  working  10  to  14  hours 
a  day.  When  they  go  on  strike,  and  they  ought  to  unless  conditions 
change  and  go  back  to  the  eight-hour  basis  or  a  reasonable  basis.  A 
man  told  me  in  the  Haynes  factory  last ;  spring,  the  Haynes  auto- 
mobile factory,  "  We  are  not  getting  to-day  better  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  product  per  man  that  we  got  before  the  war."  That  was  the 
manager  of  the  Haynes  automobile  factory  who  gave  me  that — 60 
per  cent.     The  same  thing  applies  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  the  trouble  with  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Which  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  The  general  proposition.  Your  country  must 
have  help.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  can  not  get  along  on  the  six- 
hour  labor,  but  neither  can  we  get  along,  in  my  opinion,  by  trying 
to  overcome  that  labor  situation  in  the  cities  by  continually  bring- 
ing in  cheaper  labor  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  for  cheaper  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  labor  will  be  available  for  a  while, 
and  then  if  it  stays  in  the  United  States  it  will  drift  to  the  cities. 
People  in  Florida  will  be  likely  to  want  labor  from  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  us  analyze  your  statement.  You  say  there  is  a 
drift  to  the  cities  which  will  play  out.    That  is  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  border  has  been  a  free  line  ever  since  I  can 
remember  until  recently.  The  wages  then  for  the  Mexican  on  the 
border,  this  side  or  the  other,  was  relatively  what  it  is  to-day.  We 
used  to  pay  for  it  in  1894  from  40  to  50  cents;  we  got  Mexicans  for 
40  cents  a  hundred  in  1894. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  your  cotton  for  then? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Four  and  a  quarter  for  middlings. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  $200  a  bale,  40  cents  a  pound,  but  I  lost  most  of  it 
in  the  storm,  it  blew  away.  The  labor  condition  in  prices  is  a 
relative  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely.  '  ' 

Mr.  Roberts.  These  Mexicans,  on  account  of  the  wages  they  get 
now  and  offered,  we  will  confuse  these  two.  These  fellows  that 
come  across  are  not  in  competition  with  American  Federation  of 
Labor  labor;  they  are  doing  work  that  nobody  else  in  the  world 
will  do.  If  we  get  labor  at  any  price  it  would  be  all  right.  But 
we  can  not  get.it.     It  is  plain  that  if  we  do  not  get  relief  we  can 
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not  next  year  find  a  normal  cx-op  or  harvest  50  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop ;  I  mean  in  the  1920  year. 

Mr.  Kakee.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  go  into  Louisiana  or 
North  or  South  Carolina  to  get  labor? 

Mr.  RoBEETs.  I  have  been  all  over  east  Texas  and  they  are  not 
there. 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  North  or  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  never  been  over  there,  but  I  was  at  the 
world's  cotton  conference  in  New  Orleans  in  October,  and  they 
said  from  that  section  that  they  were  up  against  the  same  propo- 
sition as  we  are,  only  it  is  not  as  bad.  They  have  smaller  farms 
and  they  can  get  it  better  than  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  should  fail  to  grant  this  relief,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  put  in  a  full  patrol  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, a  patrol  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  surreptitious  entry, 
would  you  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  certainly  would;  but  if  they  fail  to  pass  that 
law  and  don't  put  on  any  more  patrol  than  we  have  got  now,  we 
will  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  go  to  the  labor  bureau  this  last  year  and 
seek  their  assistance  in  getting  labor  from  various  cities  of  the 
United  States?  , 

Mr.  Robeets.  Yes,  sir ;  we  made  application  everywhere  and  never 
got  a  thing  from  them. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  was  the  result  of  the  labor  bureau's  efforts; 
did  they  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  man  Lewis  in  San  Antonio  said  they  had 
7,200  applications  on  hand  at  the  time  we  asked  him;  just  could 
not  do  it.    There  was  no  place  to  get  laborers  and  none  to  be  had. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  this  weekly  barometer  of  labor 
conditions  in  the  various  cities  that  they  got  out  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  took  into  account  the  surrepti- 
tious labor  that  got  into  your  county,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  some  excuse  for  your  county  being 
afraid  of  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  1918  we  had  87  Mexicans  from  across  the  border. 
The  Government  had  one  man's  picture  and  one  man's  $8 ;  just  one 
out  of  87.  I  had  more  help  than  I  had  last  year ;  I  had  115  Mexicans. 
There  was  not  a  single  identical  Mexican  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment got  one  5  cents  for  or  that  had  his  picture,  or  in  any  way  had 
the  picture.  These  Mexicans,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  went  back  toward 
the  border,  and  I  am  sure  they  did  not  go  through  Laredo.  I  am 
sure  of  another  thing,  that  a  large  per  cent,  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  those 
swam  the  river  back  just  like  they  swam  it  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  came  in  surreptitiously 
they  must  go  out  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  record  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  a  deplorable  situation,  and  I  do  not  now 
advocate  any  other  measure.    Of  course,  we  came  on  this  measure.    I 
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am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  the  best.    What  we  want  is  relief,  and 
we  need  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  gathered  from  your  remarks  that  you  think  it  is 
utterly  futile  to  look  to  the  cities,  the  centers  of  population,  for  relief. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes ;  for  two  reasons. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question.  Would  that  labor 
be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  you  need  it  ? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  country.  First,  any  fellow  that 
works  in  the  city  can  not  stand  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  sun,  and  we 
gather  our  crop  in  July^  August,  and  September,  when  it  is  awful 
hot.  It  is  very  hot  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  only  such  that 
Mexicans  and  niggers  can  stand  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  onei  more  question. 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  You  stated  there  was  a  population  of  20,000  to  25,000 
in  Corpus  Christi.  A  great  many  indolent  persons  about  that  city, 
all  the  time,  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ? 

Mr.BoBERTS.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  White.  You  say  they  are  busy  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  various  kinds  of  jobs  of  domestic  help, 
work  in  garages,  and  a  thousand  and  one  places,  and  men  have  little 
gardens  out  in  country  places  where  they  work. 

Mr.  White.  There  is  good  work  at  Corpus  Christi  where  people 
get  work.    You  are  not  able  to  get  labor  in  emergency  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir ;  there  .was  a  time  when  we  could  get  it  from 
Houston  and  Marshall,  East  Texas,  get  surplus  niggers. 

Mr.  White.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  that  I  am  a 
Kansan,  and  we  get  a  great  deal  of  efficient  labor  out  of  our  small 
cities  and  the  clerks  in  the  stores  and  men  who  can  get  off  for  a  few 
days  in  our  busy  season,  and  these  men  go  out  and  make  fair  hands 
and  they  work  honestly  and  industriously,  although  not  like  country 
boys. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  can  not  depend  on  them. 

Mr.  Box.  These  are  white  men  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  white  men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  First,  a  man  has  got  to  be  strong  and  walk  around  in 
the  sun,  with  the  sun  shining  on  his  back,  and  work  in  the  hot  sun. 
They  will  not  do  it  and  they  have  not  done  it.  So  we  ask  you  down 
there  to  give  us  relief. 

Mr.  WiXjTT.  Haven't  you  got  the  same  number  of 'negroes  that  you 
had  12  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wei-tt.  What  became  of  them? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  came  north,  and  my  information  is  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  negroes  who  came  north  and  they  meet  some  other 
negroes  who  came  before  them  and  get  work  in  a  hundred  and  one 
places  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment.   The  committee  will  meet  again  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30 

o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  27,  1920.) 
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commiti'ee  on  immigration, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  27, 1920. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  unfortunately  was  not  able  to 
be  before  the  cominittee  yesterday  morning,  and  I  am  not  aware  wfiiat 
facts  have  been  brought  out.  I  was  here,  however,  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  little  while,  and.  heard  the"  statement*  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  appeared  before  you  at  that  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the  case  to  any  great  extent.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  clear  up  k  few  impressions  that  I  fear  have  been 
wrongfully  created. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  of  farm  labor  in  Texas  the  inference 
was  left  yesterday  evening  that  perhaps  that  class  of  labor  was  not 
receiving  remunerative  wages.  That  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Farm 
labor  is  as  well  paid  in  Texas  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  in  my 
judgment,  especially  the  class  of  labor  for  which  these  Mexicans  are 
wanted — cotton  pickers.  When  a  man  can  go  into  the  field  and  pick 
400  pounds  of -cotton  a  day  and  receive  $2  a  hundred  pounds  for  it,  he 
is  making  pretty  fair  wages,  I  think,  for  farm  work.  In  my  day, 
working  on  the  farm,  I  worked  for  50  cents  a  day  and  my  board. 
That,  however,  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  did  some  of  this  class 
of  work  for  that  price. 

It  was  mentioned  to  you  that  labor  was  leaving  that  country  and 
going  to  the  cities  where  it  was  thought  they  could  get  more  re- 
munerative wages.  That  is  true  in  some  parts  only.  There  are  many 
other  reasons  for  their  leaving  the  country  and  going  to  the  cities. 
It  does  not  only  occur  in  Texas  but  it  occurs  all  over  the  country. 
For  instance,  now  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  living  in  cities  and  towns^-large  towns. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  have  been  doing  so  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  they  amounted  to  only  about  18  per 
cent.  This  change  has  come  about  gradually  since  that  time.  There 
are  many  reasons'  for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  that  at  this 
time. 

Down  in  my  section  of  the  country,  southern  Texas,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  is  people  moving  to  the  cities  to 
get  better  schooling  facilities  for  their  children.  I  have  knbwn  of  a 
great  many  people  from  my  own  county  who  have  moved  to  Houston 
and  San  Antonio  for  that  purpose.  Others  go  there  for  the  social 
features  and  the  like  of  that.  Some,  unfortunately,  have  gone  there 
on  account  of  the  vice  districts  of  the  city  which  existed  up  to  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  thing  that  drove  more  labor  out  of  Texas  than  any  other 
one  thing  was  the  draft  law;  and  the  talk  about  Mexicans  swim- 
ming the  Rio  Grande  River,  I  will  venture  the  statement  that  in  a 
month  after  the  draft  law  passed  more  Mexicans  swam  that  river 
than  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  that  time;  no  matter  whether 
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they  were  born  in  Mexico  or  in  the  United  States,  they  went  to 
escape  the  draft. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Do  they  know  that  the  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  they  know  the  war  is  over,  but  they  have 
difficulties  in  getting  back.  The  thing  is  not  free  and  easy,  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago. 

It  matters  little  to  a  Mexican  where  he  was  born,  on  which  side 
of  the  river.  Many  of  them  are  bom  in  camps  or  tents,  and  while 
they  are  moving  and  traveling  and  working  around,  here,  there,  and 
yonder,  whether  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  they  do  not  know 
themselves,  half  the  time,  whether  they  were  born  in  Texas  or  in 
Mexico — ^the  most  ignorant  element. 

Another  thing;  up  to  a  few  years  ago  we  had  in  Texas  several 
thousand  felony  convicts  that  were  worked  by  contract.  Large 
plantations  were  operated  almost  exclusively  by  convict  labor. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  were  leased. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  were  leased.  Especially  the  sugar  planta- 
tions were  worked  in  that  way.  That  has  all  been  abolished  by  law. 
Four  thousand  of  those  men  have  been  taken  and  put  on  State 
farms.    The  State  runs  perhaps  a  dozen  farms  now. 

The  draft  law  drove  many  men  out,  and  it  put  many  into  the 
Army  who  have  not  returned.  You  take  the  colored  population  that 
went  to  France  and  saw  the  life  of  "  gay  Paree,"  and  all  that ;  they 
are  not  going  back  onto  the  farms  in  Texas  and  work  as  they  did 
before.  No  matter  what  wages  you  pay  them  they  are  not  going  to 
do  it — only  a  certain  per  cent  of  them.  Many  have  gone  north.  We 
have  proportionately  more  colored  people  here  in  Washington  and 
in  Baltimore  than  we  have  in  any  city  of  Texas — a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  They  are  going  all  over  the  country,  all  over 
the  North  in  almost  as  great  proportion  as  they  are  in  the  South. 
They  are  going  everywhere,  and  are  engaging  in  industrial  work 
and  everything  of  that  kind  far  more  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago..  All  these  things  combined,  and  other  causes,  have  devastated 
the  farms  of  labor  until  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  men 
to  conduct  a  farm  of  any  size  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
making  an  income  from  it 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Will  you  permit  a  question  there  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  live  in  a  farming  region  in  southern  Texas? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  If  these  laborers  that  we  speak  of  here  that  they 
are  trying  to  bring  in  here  under  this  resolution,  are  not  brought  in, 
in  your  judgment  what  loss  will  it  entail  to  the  cotton  business  in 
Texas  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  venture  more 
than  a  guess,  but  it  would  be  very  great.  Texas  produced  last  year 
$495,000,000  worth  of  cotton,  I  believe  it  was — or  year  before  last, 
that  was.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  last  year.  I  noticed  from 
the  figures  or  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we  only 
had  a  loss  of  about  7,000  bales,  altogether,  although  in  this  southern 
country  it  was  very  great  on  account  of  the  wet  season;  but  that 
helped  produce  cotton  in  the  arid  sections,  which  about  offset  it,  and 
left  Texas  with  a  normal  crop. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Then,  when  these  people  on  the  farms  pay  these  Mexi- 
cans those  prices  for  their  labor,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  or  of 
loss  to  the  Texans.    They  get  something  in  return,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  get  something  in  return;  and  it  is  the  best 
class  of  labor  we  have  for  that  section. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  were  county  judge  of  Colorado  County  for 
how  many  years? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Twenty  years ;  and  I  was  in  charge  of  the  county 
farm  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  duty  of  taking  care  of 
the  paupers? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Just  State  to  the  committee  about  that? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  have  had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  paupers  in 
my  charge,  and  I  never  had  a  Mexican  pauper  in  my  life;  and  we 
have  a  pretty  large  population  of  them  there  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  Mexican  population? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred,  but  there  is  quite  a  little 
sprinkling. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  county  judge? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  population  of  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Twenty-four  thousand,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  was  it  that  you  never  had  a 
Mexican  pauper? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Twenty  years.  I  do  not  recall  how  many  Mexi- 
cans I  had,  but  I  have  had  many  of  them  as  convicts  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  road  gang.  We  generally  operated  about  eight  mules  on  the 
road  and  operated  four  road  gangs  constantly,  and  I  had  Mexicans 
there,  both  free  labor  and  as  misdemeanor  convicts,  and  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  ever  had  a  Mexican  pauper  on  the  farm,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  never  did  have. 

The  Chairman.  Your  appeal  here  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
Texas? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  Mexicans  you  want  to  work  in  the  cot- 
ton and  in  other  crops? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes.  Praiotically  all  the  land  that  has  been 
cleared  in  Texas  has  been  cleared  by  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  not  entirely  correct  to  say  that  it  is 
for  the  cotton  industry  ?  t 

Mr.  Mansfield.  For  cotton  and  other  industries. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  others? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  attitude,  if  this  relief  is 
granted  in  Texas,  in  case  the  cry  should  come  from  the  ranches  of 
Montana  that  they  needed  common  labor? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges.  But  the  Mexican  does  not  go  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  presuming  that  the  Montana  rancljmen 
wanted  Mexicans  or  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  what  your  attitude  would  be  in  case  a 
general  appeal  should  come  from  a  State  like  Montana. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  My  attitude  would  be  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  far? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Whatever  would  be  consistent  with  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Montana, 
and  to  supply  the  needs  of  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  wanted  Chinese  coolies  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  If  you  people  in  California  want  them,  why 
should  I  object? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  am  willing  for  you  to  settle  that  for  yourselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  perfectly  willing,  then,  that  California 
and  the  Pacific  coast  generally  should  have  Oriental  labor  if  needed? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  I  have  not  studied  that  question.  That  is 
a  question  that  is  not  involved,  however,  in  the  question  here,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  this  committee 
can  put  forth  a  bill  or  resolution  for  the  relief  of  a  State  on  the 
Mexican  border  without  making  it  a  precedent  for  similar  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Massachusetts  or  Michigan  or  other  States. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Here  is  one  distinction  in  the  labor  question. 
The  class  of  labor  that  is  wanted  in  Texas  and  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  is  not  a  class  of  labor  that  will  be  in  conflict,  in  any  way  on 
earth,  with  the  labor  already  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  that  you  want  now.  But  you  could  fill 
up  the  entire  State  of  Texas  very  readily  with  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  then,  would  be  the  time  to  "holler,"  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  easily  do  that. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  When  it  came  to  opening  the  doors  or  anything  of 
that  kind 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there  to  make  clear  the  situ- 
ation. Why  should  we  not  make  an  exception  in  the  immigration 
law  in  regard  to  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south ;  that  is,  not 
requiring  Mexicans  or  Canadians  to  pass  the  illiteracy  test  or  to  pay 
the  head  tax  ?  The  question  that  immediately  comes  up  is :  Can  we 
afford  to  copy  Continental  Europe  in  building  walls  around  ourselves 
to  the  north  and  south?  If  we  would  make  it  apply  only  to  native 
Mexicans  and  native  Canadians,  that  itself  would  be  a  natural  con- 
clusion, and  that  itself  would  remove  the  bar  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  because  if  the  Canadians  want  to  come  here  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  Canadians  coming  into  Washington  or  Montana  or 
any  of  the  northern  States. 

Mr.  Vailb.  For  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they  are  the  same 
kind  of  people  we  are,  exactly. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  why  should  you  bar  these  people  from  getting 
labor  from  Mexico  if  they  want  that  labor?  They  are  not  going  to 
the  north.  We  have  statistics  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  worth  much  or  not,  but  according  to  Mr.  Robertson's  testi- 
mony yesterday,  there  were  several  thousand  of  them.  They  were 
placed  on  the  beet  farms  and  used  there  as  labor,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  are  there  now.    I  suppose  they  all  went  back  south. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  did  not  want  to  start  a  discussion  on  this. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  How  could  you  distinguish,  in  laws  that  you  pass,  be- 
tween native  and  naturalized  Mexicans  and  Canadians  ? 

Mr.  Wbltt.  You  can  not;  but  they  must  be  Mexicans  and  Ca- 
nadians ;  and  if  the  people  want  them,  why  should  there  be  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  States  that  are  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
situated  near  the  border  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  demand  would  be  less  there  for  that  kind  of 
labor. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  can  not  see  why  they  should  not  come  from  any- 
where, except  from  my  State  of  New  York !  I  am  going  to  introduce 
a  bill  amending  the  law  so  as  to  permit  illiterate  female  servants  to 
enter  the  country  for  housework. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  oifer  a  resolution  in  the  House 
admitting  illiterate  female  servants  and  not  illiterate  male  serv- 
ants  

Mr.  Weltt.  We  make  exceptions  for  our  neighbors,  that  is  all, 
and  my  suggestion  was  to  eliminate  the  requirement  as  to  the  literacy 
test  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in  regard  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  south.  I  am  not  going  any  further  on  that  now, 
imless  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  Mr.  Siegel  on  the  matter  of 
illiterate  female  servants. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  with  regard  to  those  countries 
bordering  upon  the  United  States,  for  temporary  purposes  we  shall 
admit  those  people;  that  we  suspend  the  illiteracy  test  and  the  poll 
tax? 

Mr.  WEiiTT.  Yes ;  admit  those  who  are  born  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  who  are  born  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes ;  or  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  liberal  regulations — ^that  is,  liberal  to  an 
extent — adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  saving  of  a  large  cotton  crop  last  year  and  of  the  rice  crop  in 
the  past  two  years.  The  first  time  that  I  became  connected  with 
this  question  was  two  years  ago,  when  the  rice  farmers  along  the 
Colorado  Eiver  were  endeavoring  to  get  labor  to  save  their  rice 
and  other  crops.    That  wais  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  the  extent  of  the  loss  in  cotton  due  to  the  inability 
to  harvest  it? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  reports  on  that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  are  not  reports? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
report  on  that  or  not.  Each  farmer  can  only  estimate  what  his  own 
loss  is.    They  might  make  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  gentle- 
men here  who  have  come  from  a  long  distance,  and  while  they  are 
able  to  stay  here  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  devote  our  time  to  hearing  them  rather  than  to  discussing  the 
matter  among  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  Hudspeth 
resolution  will  hardly  do,  and  a  substitute  has  been  offered,  and  that 
is  not  printed.  It  is  not  offered  as  an  amendment.  It  is  not  an 
amendment.  The  committee  is  left  to  discuss  the  matter  in  general, 
that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Box.  That  is  the  way  I  see  the  proposition,  as  a  whole  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  of  these  witnesses  here  is  quite  prepared 
to  talk  to  a  definite  plan.  No  one  has  legislation  actually  in  hand 
to  offer.  Now,  I  might  ask  Mr.  Mansfield  if  he  favors  this  joint 
resolution  271.    Does  that  meet  with  your  approval  ? 

_Mr.  Mansfield.  I  never  saw  the  resolution  until  yesterday  eve- 
ning. All  I  know  is  just  a  general  idea,  the  purport  of  it  and  the 
object. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  provision  would  stand : 

Provided,  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
who  was  born  in  said  Kepublic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall,  be 
admitted  under  this  resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  and  not 
later  report  in  person  to  the  immigration  official  of  the  port  of  entry  where 
said  alien  made  his  entry  into  the  United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  one  yefir. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  to  eliminate  that. 
I  judge  that  that  was  put  in  there  simply  to  guarantee  good  faith  in 
helping  them  to  return. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  If  you  will  permit  an  interruption,  I  will  tell  yon 
why  that  was  put  in  there.  It  was  put  in  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  who  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  something  there  that  would  force  them  to  go  back; 
that  he  had  trouble  in  getting  them  to  go  back.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  that.  I  conferred  with  him,  and,  as  you  remember,  he 
stated  here  that  it  would  cost  perhaps  $200  to  put  them  back  in 
Mexico,  and  he  did  not  think  that  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Government.  For  that  reason  I  put  that  provision  in  there.  Under 
the  provision  now  the  man  who  brought  them  in  has  to  put  them 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  that  is  an  illegal  measure. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  are  not  attempting  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Seegel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  Director  General  asked  that  something  be 
put  in  there  that  will  force  them  to  go  back  at  the  expiration  of 
their  time. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  My  observation  has  been  different  from  that  of 
other  people.  I  have  been  in  Texas  many  years,  and  I  have  been  in 
Mexico  many  times.  My  observation  is  that  when  a  Mexican  gets 
a  little  money  he  wants  to  go  back  to  Mexico  to  spend  it. 

The  Chairman. -Oh,  that  may  be;  but  you  would  not  want  the 
United  States  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  importing  a  man  to  labor 
and  guaranteeing  his  deportation  or  his  imprisonment  or  punish- 
ment? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  provide  some  other 
reasonable  legislation  if  possible.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  requir- 
ing those  who  bring  them  in  to  give  a  bond  to  pay  the  expense  of 
their  return? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  was  attempted  last  year,  and 
was  not  quite  successful. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  The  purpose  is  to  save  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  I  suppose,  and  to  guarantee  their  return 
to  Mexico  after  they  have  carried  out  the  contract  for  which  they 
came  over.    I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Mexican  labor.    It  is 

f:ood  labor,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  migratory.  They  come  and  go ;  and, 
ortunately,  they  come  into  Texas  at  a  time  when  they  save  the 
crops  there;  and  without  them  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
save  those  crops.    Then  they  go  back  into  Mexico. 

Another  thing,  the  land  that  is  cleared  up  in  Texas  has  nearly  all 
been  cleared  by  Mexican  labor.  They  come  over  and  chop  wood  in 
the  wintertime,  after  the  cotton  is  picked,  and  that  gives  the  people 
cheap  fuel  and  clears  up  the  land  for  the  farmers.  The  land  in 
many  places  has  grown  up  since  the  war  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  labor  to  keep  it  clean. 

Something  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yesterday 
about  the  cotton  produced  in  Arizona.  I  want  to  oflFer  the  suggestion 
that  that  is  the  long  staple  cotton.  That  is  a  very  fine  grade  of 
cotton.  None  of  it  is  produced,  perhaps,  in  Texas  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  South  that  is  as  fine  as  it  is  there.  We  have  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  long  staple  in  certain  grades,  and  we  mix  it  in  some  cases 
with  other  cotton. 

Heretofore  the  long  staple  has  been  secured  largely  from  Egypt, 
and  under  these  irrigation  projects  in  Arizona  they  are  producing 
it  very  successfully.  That  cotton  is  worth  probably  three  times  as 
much  as  the  average  cotton  of  Texas.  It  is  a  great  industry.  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  the  country  if  it  can  be  maintained.  Without  it 
the  cotton  industry  generally  would  suffer  extensively,  not  the  cotton 
industry  of  Texas  alone,  but  of  the  country  at  large.  I  will  suggest 
that  Mr.  Jones,  who  operates  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Works,  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  happens  to  be  here  on  other  business  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  make  a  little  statement  to  the  committee.  He  has 
to  leave  in  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  A.  JONES,  MANAGER  OF  THE  FREEPORT 
SULPHUR  WORKS,  FREEPORT,  TEX. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to  make.  I  am  here 
accidentally. 

Freeport  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  Eiver,  and  it  is  an 
employer  of  labor  of  different  kinds,  which  totals  upwards  of  700 
men.  Their  energies  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  crude  sul- 
phur, which  was  a  national  necessity,  imperatively  needed,  during 
the  war,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  the  entire  production  was  used 
for  munitions  purposes  during  that  time. 

Gen.  Pershing,  while  still  stationed  in  command  of  the  Southern 
Department,  recognized  that  fact  by  giving  it  a  strong  detail  to 
guard  the  plant  and  the  mines  during  the  period  of  the  war,  which 
was  maintained  with  the  change  of  command  until  the  end. 

The  Navy  Department  gave  us  coast  defense  with  patrol  boats 
and  mounted  guns  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  only  state  that  to  show  what  it  means  nationally,  because  it  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  that  without  sulphur  there  could  have  been 
no  war.  The  importance  of  it  has  been  recognized  by  both  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  War  Department,  and  we  have  had  serious 
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trouble  in  getting  native  labor,  which  has  increased,  as  with  other 
employers,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  and  we  are  driven  reluctantly 
to  employing  large  numbers  of  Mexican  laborers.  "We  have  at  the 
present  time  probably  between  85  and  100  men  on  that  work.  They 
are  good  laborers,  faithful,  and  their  output  per  man  would  mark  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  than  the  average  white  labor  how  ob- 
tainable. 

Our  opportunity  for  colored  labor  in  Texas  is  limited,  and  we  have 
a  very  few.  I  do  not  know  the  disabilities  attached  to  the  importa- 
tions of  Mexicans  or  their  division  here.  I  only  know  the  physical, 
operating  fact  that  we  would  be  seriously  handicapped,  and  I  know 
that  others  would  be,  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  some  means  can  be  found  whereby  that 
Mexican  labor  can  be  perpetuated. 

Some  of  the  men  have  been  with  us  for  many  years.  One  of  our 
very  best  machinists,  developed  in  our  works,  is  a  Mexican.  But 
the  great  utility  of  the  Mexican  is  in  the  common  labor  class. 

The  loading  of  crude  sulphur  involves  working  in  dust  fumes,  that 
is  the  fumes  from  the  sulphur,  and  here  we  find  that  the  Mexicans 
do  not  object  seriously  to  that,  while  your  white  laborer  is  now  very 
particular  about  his  environment,  and  our  operations  have  been  em- 
barrassed at  time  by  defections  of  men  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
task  of  actually  loading  or  unloading  the  sulphur.  We  shipped  last 
year  13,000  cars  of  sulphur,  part  of  that  being  shipped  by  steamer 
and  part  by  rail. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  is,  we  think,  considerable,  and  we 
feel  that  Mexican  labor  is  essential.    That  is  about  our  case. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Mexican  labor  remains  there,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course  there  is  some  turnover,  as  there  is  in  others ; 
but  there  is  less  turnover  than  there  is  with  the  whites,  as  it  is 
largely  standard.  They  are  satisfied  with  their  surroundings.  They 
have  a  little  Mexican  colony,  with  a  padrone  who  keeps  them  happy. 

The  Chaieman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  concerned  in  any 
proposed  resolution  that  admits  Mexican  labor  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  would  like  to  have  them  for  one  year,  and  indefi- 
nitely, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  as  these  Mexicans  change,  we  would  like  to  hav^ 
the  opportunity  of  replacing  them.  I  think  if  the  importation  of 
Mexican  labor  into  Texas,  which  for  climatic  reasons  is  suited  to 
Mexicans,  as  Montana  is  not,  which  was  suggested  a  short  time  ago, 
it  would  free  more  men  for  the  Montana  climate  who  could  go  there. 

Mr.  Vaile.  How  about  southern  Colorado? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  fine  for  the  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Vaile.  There  are  some  counties  there  where  they  do  not  speak 
English  at  all,  but  only  Spanish. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  Trinidad,  and  as  far  up  as  Pueblo.  They  are,  of 
course,  habituated  to  that  country  and  thrive  there.  The  same  is 
true  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  wages  of  your  common  Mexican 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thirty-six  cents  an  hour ;  $3.60  per  a  10-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plant  is  the  only  plant  employing  Mexican 
labor  in  your  town  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  to  any  great  extent.  The  Freeport  Chemical 
Works,  with  which  we  have  no  connection,  employ  some ;  but  this  is 
the  only  large  industry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  It  is  not  a  large 
community.  We  have  no  factories,  no  large  entei^rises  there  but 
this. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  organized  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Labor  is  organized.  Not  common  labor.  The  ma- 
chinists, of  course,  and  aU  the  trades  are  organized. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
among  your  common  farm  labor? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have,  of  course,  troubles  of  that  kind ;  but  not  very 
active  as  yet.  We  are,  as  you  might  say,  off  to  one  side,  and  we  will 
become  affected  as  they  get  control — ^if  they  get  control  in  the  larger 
sense.  We  have  only  the  reflection  of  that;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
threatening  and  troublesome. 

Mr.  Box.  You  say  you  employ  700  men,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  about  700. 

Mr.  Weltt.  All  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no ;  probably  one-seventh. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  the  Mexicans  are  the  most  contented  and' the  best 
class  of  labor  that  we  have  for  the  things  that  they  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  offer  the  same  pay  per  hour  to  white  persons  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  saine ;  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  far  are  you  from  the  border  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Brownsville  is  our 
nearest  point.     We  are  only  50  miles  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  HunsPETH.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  hear  from  Judge 
Timon  next.     He  is  district  judge. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  WAITER  F.  TIMON,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI, 

TEX. 

Judge  Timon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  inflict 
myself  on  you  at  a  great  length,  because  I  feel  that  you  have  already 
been  surfeited  with  argument. 

However,  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  short  time  in  which  I  shall  ad- 
dress you,  to  give  you  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  our  section 
of  the  Republic,  and  also  to  give  you  a  little  insight  of  the  Mexi- 
can character  and  characteristics. 

I  was  born  and  reared  on  a  ranch  in  southwest  Texas,  and  having 
been  born  and  reared  on  a  ranch,  I  was  necessarily  born  and  reared 
amongst  the  Mexicans.  The  Mexican  is  a  very  peculiar  race  of 
people.  They  are  very  loyal,  and  are  to  be  depended  upon  at  all 
times.  We  have  worked  them  on  our  ranches.  They  are  necessary 
for  our  farming  industry.  We  depend  absolutely  upon  Mexicans 
to  plant  and  harvest  our  crops,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  cheap  labor 
that  we  are  here  advocating,  because  we  do  not  care  anything  about 
that.  We  really  think  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  what  capacity  he  may  act;  but  we  are 
confronted  with  the  condition  down  in  that  part  of  our  State  which 
demands  absolutely  relief  at  your  hands.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  plan  as  to  how  that  shall  be  done.  The  only  thing  we 
want  is  the  labor,  and  if  we  get  it  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
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Now,  Nueces  County  has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years.  It 
was  formerly  a  stockman's  paradise,  so  to  speak.  The  large  ranches 
are  now  bemg  broken  up  and  cut  up  into  farms,  large  and  small, 
T-  ^* J^  necessary,  in  order  to  make  those  farms  valuable,  to  have 
this  labor  that  we  are  now  requesting  you  gentlemen  to  be  permitted 
to  have.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  labor 
that  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  country.  The  Mexican  who  comes 
across  the  border  does  not  remain  with  us  long,  and  when  you  take 
into  consideration  that  some  of  those  Mexicans  can  gather  as  high 
as  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  a  day,  they  being  paid  $2  per  100  pounds, 
you  see  that  the  wage  is  a  pretty  fair  wage  for  some  of  them. 

Mr.  White.  An  individual  Mexican  can  pick  that  much? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes;  an  individual  can  gather  as  much  as  1,000 
ipnunds  a  day. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  that  usual  or  unusual? 

Judge  TiMON.  That  is  rather  unusual. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate  do  you  pay  for  that  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Two  dollars  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  usual  or  unusual? 

Judge  TiMON.  Well,  that  is  usual  in  the  later  part  of  the  season. 
We  begin  the  season  at  about  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  picking  price  will  be  at 
the  beginning  of  this  coming  season ;  $1.50  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Unless  we  get  relief  it  is  likely  to  be  $3. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  were  $3  a  hundred  pounds,  would 
that  fact  become  laiown  across  in  Mexico  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  spread  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  invite  the  Mexican  who  could  read 
the  40  words  required  and  pay  the  $8  tax  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  It  would  invite  them  all ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  could  come  to  Texas  under  the  law  ? 

Judge  Timon.  That  is  true,  but  many  of  them  can  not  pay  that, 
and  will  not  pay  it,  as  has  been  gone  over  with  you  yesterday.  It 
has  been  described  to  you  how  those  things  are  done.  You  heard  Mr. 
Roberts  and  others  who  are  familiar  with  those  things  tell  you 
about  conditions. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  is  that 
we  are  not  seeking  cheap  labor.  We  are  seeking  labor  to  make 
valuable  and  to  develop  that  section  of  the  country.  We  use  Mexican 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  crops.  We  use  them  also 
for  the  purpose"  of  clearing  the  land ;  and  unless  we  can  get  that 
labor  the  clearing  of  land  is  going  to  cease,  the  development  of  our 
country  is  going  to  cease,  and  that  is  the  condition  we  are  going  to 
be  confronted  with. 

The  Chairman.  Your  county  is  a  border  county? 

Judge  TiMON.  No ;  our  county  is  about  80  miles  from  the  border. 
That  includes  my  judicial  district. 

The  Chairman.  Your  county  has  Mexicans  in  it  and  has  always 
had  them  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  a  letter  was  presented  here  which  was 
not  put  into  the  record,  but  some  witness  said  that  he  had  a  letter 
of  credentials  from  the  governor  of  the  State  who  favored  this 
proposal. 
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Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  claim  that  the  entire  people  of  Texas 
I'avor  this  incoming  of  Mexicans? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  labor  reach  into  the  northern  counties 
of  Texas? 

Judge  TiMON.  If  permitted  to  come  in ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  they  be  acceptable  there? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  if  they  are'  short  of  labor  they  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  when  it  comes  to  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Miller  had  that  letter  yesterday  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  be  of  any  significance  politically  in 
the  State  of  Texas  ?  ^ 

Judge  TiMON.  Politically  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Judge  TiMON.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  Texas,  in  order  to  get  this  labor 
themselves,  would  not  object  to  the  people  of  any  other  State  in  the 
United  States  getting  labor  for  themselves  ? 

Ju'dge  TiMON.  I  should  not  think  so;  unskilled  labor.  My  idea 
would  be  that  coming  from  Mexico  there  would  be  no  objection; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  unrestricted  immigraton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  this  committee  would  be  justified 
in  offering  a  bill  or  resolution  to  relieve  one  section  of  the  country 
by  importing  from  a  country  which  is  contiguous,  common  labor,  and 
then  be  prepared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  combat  efforts  to 
amend  it. 

Judge  TiMON.  Why  would  not  this  suggestion  be  proper  ?  It  may 
not  be ;  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Judge  TiMON.  Why  not  permit  the  governor  of  each  State  to  make 
a  request  for  these  laborers?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  satisfy 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  do  you  mean;  to  ask  the  commissioner  of 
labor  to  issue  an  order  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  to  permit  them  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  apply  to  the  labor  of  the  world? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  If  the  Governor  of  Texas  wants  them  to  come  in  there, 
they  may  come  into  Texas  and  then  proceed  to  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  may  not  want  them.  Then  what  is  to  be 
done? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  just  allow  Oklahoma  to  look  after  itself. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  realize  that. 

Judge  TiMON.  The  proposition  would  be  this:-  If  he  did  not  want 
them,  why,  let  them  come  in  and  have  it  covered  by  your  bill. 

Mr.  Weltt.  He  would  have  to  have  a  border  patrol. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Wemx.  They  could  easily  cross  the  line  between  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 
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Judge  TiMON.  Yes;  just  like  they  cross  the  line  between  Texas 
and  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Then  look  at  Hawaii.  The  employers  of  common 
labor  there  were  asking  for  30,000  Chinese. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  but  as  I  say,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  discuss  this  Hawaiian  situation.  Before 
the  war  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  labor  in  Hawaii.  That  in- 
creased, and  the  work  on  sugar  plantations  and  rice  plantations  and 
all  other  plantation  work  is  stopping  for  want  of  labor,  and  they 
have  appealed  and  appealed  for  the  right  to  bring  in  40,000—30,000 
to  40,000— Chinese  laborers. 

If  those  laborers  were  brought  into  Hawaii,  would  they  not  be 
there  in  a  sort  of  peonage  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  not  hestitate  for  a  minute  to  oppose  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese.  As  I  have  said,  I  would  confine  it  to  America 
alone.  By  America,  I  mean  Mexico  as  being  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  also  Canada  as  being  on  the  American  continent. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  a  free  interchange  of  population 
between  those  three  countries  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  of  course,  would  do  away  with  any 
effort  at  all,  at  the  border,  for  protection. 

Judge  TiMON.  It  might,  and  it  might  not. 

Mr.  SiEGEii.  What  is  the  necessity  of  having  any  border  patrols  at 
all,  if  there  is  to  be  a  free  interchange  ? 

.  Judge  TiMON.  Because  there  might  be  others  coming  in  through 
those  countries,  from  other  countries,  who  are  now  prohibited  from 
entering  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  know  about  that.  Let  us  get  at  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. Are  not  the  people  of  Hawaii  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  the  people  of  Texas  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes;  they  should  be  accorded  the  same  kind  of 
treatment;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  Chinese  coolie  is  the  equal 
of  the  Mexican  or  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  not  the  proposition  you  are  trying  to  get,  to 
make  the  Mexicans  reach  Hawaii.  They  can  not  get  Mexicans  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  AU  they  can  get  there  is  Japanese  or  Chinese 
coolies,  and  they  have  been  clamoring  for  them  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  they  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  that  is  the  reason  we  do  not  get  our 
sugar  and  our  rice.  A  Hawaiian  delegation  is  to  appear  before  this 
committee  in  a  few  days  with  an  appeal. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  readily  understand  what  sort  of  a 
proposition  confronts  you  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  to  you  like  a  different  proposition  from 
the  Texasproposition  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Httdspeth.  You  base  it  on  this  ground,  that  the  Mexican  is 
not  so  much  of  a  menace  to  this  Government  as  the  Chinaman. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  no  menace  at  all. 

Mr.  Httdspeth.  And  the  Chinaman  has  been  declared  a  menace  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But-  you  realize  that  when  we  took  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, the  Chinese  had  been  laborers  in  Hawaii  for  a  number  of  years, 
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and  had  been  permitted  to  come  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Now, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  position  that  they  can  not  get  any  other 
kind  of  labor. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Would  you  say  that  Texas  ought  to  be  relieved  and 
Hawaii  not  relieved  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  relieve  Texas  with  a  character  of  labor  that 
is  not  a  menace  to  the  Nation.  I  should  not  burden  the  United 
States  with  aiiy  menace  whatever. 

Mr.  SiBGEL.  I  am  fairly  satisfied  that  your  main  view  is  the  view 
that  Texas  should  get  relief,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
kind  of  relief  that  should  be  given  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  deal  fairly  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  other  relief  can  we  give  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know.    You  will  have  to  investigate  that. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Assume  that  investigation  should  show  that  no  other 
kind  of  labor  but  Chinese  coolies  can  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  -^^ould  not  permit  them  to  enter. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  other  words,  you  would  tell  the  people  of  Hawaii 
they  could  go  bankrupt  there,  and  we  could  not  get  our  sugar  sup- 
plies, just  because  they  could  not  get  the  kind  of  labor  that  others 
can  get? 

Judge  TiMON.  It  would  be  a  menace  to  the  United  States  by  per- 
mitting that  kind  of  labor. 

Mr.  V  AiLE.  Perhaps  you  can  throw  some  light  on  something  I  have 
here.    I  just  received  this  telegram  addressed  to  me : 

Den^-eb,  Colo. 
W.  N.  Vaile, 

House  of  Representatives: 

A  great  many  farmers  and  sugar  companies  will  undoubtedly  suffer  unless 
Mexican  labor  can  be  secured.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  toward  bringing 
about  a  condition  where  we  will  no  longer  need  Mexican  labor ;  and  while  we 
are  making  progress  in  this  direction  we  must  depend  temporarily  upon  this 
class  of  labor,  even  though  after  the  work  is  done  these  laborers  are  returned 
to  Mexico. 

The  Gkeat  Western  Sugar  Co., 
W.  L.  Pbtriken,  President. 

Do  you  know  what  he  means  when  he  says,  "  We  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  toward  bringing  about  a  condition  where  we  will  no 
longer  need  Mexican  labor  "  ?  And  do  you  know  what  he  means  by 
saying,  "  While  we  are  making  progress  in  this  direction  "  ? 

Judge  TiMOK.  No ;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Vaile.  This  is  from  Denver. 

Mr.  Bee.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bee.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  labor  required  for 
the  gathering  of  the  sugar  crop  there  and  the  cotton  crop  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  No  ;  in  a  great  many  respects  the  process  is  quite  simi- 
lar, because  the  beets  are  thinned  out  by  hand ;  they  are  thinned  out 
not  by  cropping!  out  with  the  hoe,  but  by  pulling  the  beets  up  by 
hand ;  and  in  the  summer  time,  or  in  the  season  when  the  beets  get— 
I  do  not  know  how  high,  but  when  they  are  not  very  high — ^the  pick- 
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ers  go  along  and  thin  them,  out  by  hand.  Then  after  the  frost 
comes  the  harvesting  of  the  beets.  So  that  the  growth  or  culture  of 
beets  has  those  two  stages,  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  cotton 
cultivation. 

Judge  TiMON.  That  has  reference  to  the  sugar-beet  industry? 

Mr.  Vaiij:.  Yes. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  those  Texas  growers  could  use  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Italian  immigrants  that  are  now  coming  to 
the  United  States? 

Judge  TiMON.  Could  they  use  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ability  of  the 
Italians  to  gather  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Italian  immigration  is  increasing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase;  it  is  not  the  young,  athletic  Italians,  but  the 
middle-aged,  more  or  less  broken-down  Italians,  with  less  ambition, 
and  neither  asking  nor  expecting  much  in  the  new  country.  Every 
sign  points  to  the  fact  that  they  will  come  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. And  they  are  asking  in  New  York  to  be  shown  the  way  to 
agriculture,  to  get  on  the  land  somewhere,  somehow. 

Judge  TjMON.  That  might  relieve  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  give  you  permanent  residents. 

Judge  TiMON.  But  unless  a  man  has  been  born  and  brought  up  at 
picking  cotton,  he  can  not  succeed  at  it.  You  stated  that  those  who 
are  coming  here  are  middle-aged,  wrecked  and  broken.  They  will 
be  wrecked  and  broken  shortly  after  their  arrival,  at  the  gathering 
of  cotton,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  because  the  gathering  of 
cotton  is  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  and  the  negro. 

Mr.KuECZKA.  Is  any  of  your  cotton  harvested  by  machinery? 

Judge  TiMON.  No ;  we  do  not  harvest  at  all  by  machinery.  That 
has  never  been  perfected. 

Mr.  KiECZKA.  I  have  seen  moving  pictures  of  machines  harvesting 
the  cotton  crop. 

Judge  TiMON.  That  was  all  in  the  moving  pictures. 

Mr.  Clareson.  I  bought  an  $8,500  machine  for  $7.50  the  day  that 
I  left  home.     I  bought  it  for  jun]?:. 

Judge  TiMON.  It  takes  the  human  hand  to  pick  cotton. 

Mr.  White.  The  native  Mexicans  in  your  country  are  engaged  in 
cotton  culture  the  same  as  your  American  citizens  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Have  they  the  knowledge  and  genius  to  make  success- 
ful cotton  farmers  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  They  own  land  and  grow  cotton  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes.    Very  few  of  them  own  land. 

Mr.  White.  The  native  Mexican  population  do  not  own  land  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  No,  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Judge  TiMON.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  DAVIS,  OF  LAREDO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  I  have  had  is  in  work- 
ing and  handling  Mexican  labor  for  25  years  and  living  in  a  town 
with  a  population  of  about  35,000  people;  and  about  75  per  cent 
of  that  population  is  Mexican. 

My  .work  has  been  a  little  different,  while  our  common  cause  is 
all  the  same.  My  work  has  been  on  irrigated  land,  growing  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  and  spinach,  and  other  things  that  are  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  more  so  than  the  things  that  have  been  talked  of  before 
the  committee  thus  far. 

Mr.  Weltt.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  an  agriculturist ;  but  I  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  in  picking  cotton  and  plowing  mules. 

The  trouble  about  it  is  that  I  have  been  educated,  myself ;  and  we 
have  been  brought  up  to  a  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  we  have  got 
beyond  soiling  our  hands,  and  we  want  somebody  else  to  do  the  real 
work  and  other  things  necessary  that  we  may  live.  There  is  too 
much  of  it.  But  I  want  to  go  back  and  trace  this  thing  through.  I 
have  been  at  it  about  25  years.  I  made  the  development ;  I  irrigated 
lands  along  the  Eio  Grande  E-iver.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
that  have  been  brought  under  irrigation  there,  and  in  the  counties 
adjacent  there,  we  have  another  river,  the  Nueces. 

The  Mexican  labor  has  been  with  us  always,  as  the  negro  has 
been  in  the  South ;  and  he  has  moved  up  a  little. 

The  Mexican  in  Texas  has  been  there  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public and  before  we  were  there.  I  am  a  native  of  Texas.  We  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  Mexican,  just  as  we  are  dependent  upon 
our  wives  at  home.  There  is  nothing  done  in  that  country  worth 
while,  outside  of  the  towns — absolutely  nothing  done  worth  while — 
that  is  not  done  by  the  hand  of  that  patient  laborer.  There  is  no 
laborer  in  the  United  States  that  requires  so  little  and  gets  so  much 
out  of  what  is  being  done  by  our  people  for  them.  There  is  no 
laborer  in  the  world  that  has  been  so  willing  and  so  ready  to  do 
what  he  is  bidden  to  do,  and  to  give,  I  might  say,  more  than  value 
received. 

I  can  not  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  refer  just  in  a  few  words  to 
what  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  representatives  from  that  coun- 
try. Up  until  1917  the  question  of  getting  labor  never  appealed 
to  us,  because,  first,  our  local  labor  was  sufficient  in  a  large  meas- 
ure— ^the  labor  in  the  town.  But  the  railroads  in  the  North  and 
all  over  the  country,  the  industries  of  all  sorts  and  characters,  have 
drawn  upon  the  intelligent  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  our 
State.    There  is  a  demand  higher  up  for  the  work  of  the  laborer. 

We  have  educated  the  negroes  right  along  in  the  schools — ^in  sep- 
arate schools,  in  Texas — ^giving  them  every  advantage  that  any  have 
had.  We  have  educated  the  negro  beyond  his  capacity  to  serve  the 
land,  and  he  wants  to  live  in  town,  also. 

We  are  educating  the  Mexican  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  negro  has  been  educated;  that  is  the  local  man;  that  is 
a  native  of  the  State.  And  I  think  that  same  thing  is  true  else- 
where because  in  a  trip  over  in  Oklahoma  I  found  the  same  thing 
there,  and  I  presume  it  is  true  in  the  States  between  here  and  there. 
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Our  interest  is,  thoroughly  and  unconditionally,  a  selfish  interest. 
We  are  there  because  we  are  there,  and  we  can  not  help  being  there. 
There  is  a  story  in  one  of  the  children's  books  that  says,  "We  is 
because  we  is,  and  we  can't  be  any  iser." 

We  come  here  not  to  dictate  a  policy  to  this  Congress  or  to  its 
committee.  We  have  come  here  to  ask"  you  what  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  about  what  kind  of  a  resolution  ought  to  be 
put  up  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Senate  than 
if  I  had  never  seen  the  Capitol  Building.  We  want  you  to  tell  us 
what  is  the__  best  move  to  preserve  our  industry.  Are  we  to  go  on 
spending  our  eflPorts  and  billions  of  money  simply  because  some 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  not  so  fortunately  located  as 
we  are?  Do  any  of  you  want  to  give  up  your  places  as  members  of 
this  committee  and  go  back  and  soil  your  hands  in  the  dirt,  culti- 
vating cotton,  picking  cotton  to  make  the  clothes  we  have  got  to  wear, 
or  do  you  want  to  shear  the  sheep  or* slaughter  the  beef?  We  are 
not  proposing  to  dictate  a  policy  to  this  committee,  but  we  want 
relief  from  it. 

Now,  I  have  heard  you  ask  here  about  the  foreigners  that  come 
here,  the  orientals,  and  so  forth.  But  having  application,  still  greater 
than  is  usually  applied,  I  believe  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  apply 
as  well  to  labor  as  to  territory,  and  I  am  thoroughly  American  in 
that  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  waive  our  head  tax  and 
our  illiteracy  tax  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  this  Government 
a  serving  as  well  as  a  served  class.  If  the  people  in  the  North,  instead 
of  taking  the  population  that  may  be  imported  to  this  country  and 
settling  it  in  their  centers,  in  the  great  centers  of  population,  would 
send  them  out  to  us  to  plow  the  soil  and  raise  cotton  and  to  develop 
whatever  industries  there  may  be  in  this  country,  then  we  should 
not  want,  possibly,  to  get  so  many  of  these  laborers  from  Mexico  or 
from  other  countries. 
•  Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  say  to  you,  my  friend,  that  is  the  reason  why 
clothing  and  everything  we  eat  and  wear  to-day  is  so  dear;  that  is, 
because  you  can  not  get  the  sons  or  the  daughters  of  those  who 
are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  to  go  into  the  actual  manu- 
facturing work  or  producing  their  clothing  or  other  wear.  In 
other  words,  we  are  confronted  with  this  situation,  that  there  are 
a  smaller  number  of  people  working  at  this  hour  in  the  clothing 
line  in  this  country  than  there  were  in  1914. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  are  there  so  many  bread  lines  in  your  northern 
cities  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  are  no  bread  lines  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  late  thing  if  there  have  not  been. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  have  been  none  there  from  1917  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  in  a  suggestion  there.  If  conditions 
suddenly  become  not  good  in  the  cities  where,  to-day,  labor  can 
hardly  be  found  to  do  manufacturing,  and  great  States  like  Texas 
have  been  filled  with  imported  cheap  labor,  you  are  bound  to  have 
bread  lines  in  the  cities,  because  Texas  can  not  invite  the  man  out 
of  employment  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  any  other  northern  city. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  he  is  compensated  for  his  work,  why?    The  Mexican 
has  his  needs ;  but  for  his  requirements  he  is  receiving  more  money 
to-day  than  you  are  for  sitting  at  the  head  of  this  table,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  because  his  necessities  and  his  demands  are  relative;  and  just 
so  are  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  fill  up  Texas  with'  a  tremendous 
Mexican  population!     Just  stop  and  think. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  benefit  to  our  Nation  after  we  had  done  it,  if 
we  fill  it  up  with  a  population  that  will  produce  nothing? 

The  Chairman.  But  you  yourselves  now  deny  the  right  to  the 
Pacific  coast  States  to  let  down  the  bars  and  fill  themselves  up  with 
orientals. 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous,  bolshevik  idea,  in 
that  way,  with  the  oriental  peonage,  and  a  largely  diseased  Euro- 
pean population;  and  we  have  not  that  in  this  other.  I  say  let  the 
Mexicans  come  here  and  our  American  people  come,  and  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  let  them  come  here  and  help  us  earn,  and  earn  for  them. 
I  believe  in  cutting  out  this  illiteracy  test,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned; and  there  is  no  practice  so  vicious,  there  has  not  been  any 
practice  so  vicious,  as  this  $8  head  tax. 

The .  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  for  the  incoming  immigrants  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  say  that  for  this  reason.  I  take  it  this 
head  tax  has  been  levied  illegally. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  unconstitutional — ^illegal. 

Mr.  Davis.  Your  man  starts  with  $8  a  head.  If  it  is  worth  $8  to 
this  Government  for  him  to  come  in  here  and  serve  us  where  we 
need  the  service,  it  certainly  is  worth  it  to  the  Government  to  can- 
cel the  $8.    That  is  a  penurious  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  apply  to  the  man  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  started  to  say — ^wanted  to  say — ^that  we  are  sec- 
tional in  our  demands.  The  whole  Government  is  made  up  of  sec- 
tional demands. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  suppose  that  this  resolution  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  a  motion  is  made  there  to  amend  it 
with  regard  to  the  literacy  test,  and  the  head  tax,  for  instance, 
generally. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  will  confine  that  to  this  continent,  I  will  say, 
all  right  let  it  go.    I  will  say,  confine  it  to  our  continent. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here.  Do  you  hold 
the  same  view  that  has  been  stated  here  by  other  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  peril  to  our  institutions  in  the  admission  of  these  Mexi- 
cans? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely  no  peril  to  it,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  They  have  no  political  views? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  no  aspirations  after  they  are  this  side  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  they  became  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Davis.  Many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  they  become  good  citizens? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do.  Half  of  the  officers  in  our  town  are  Mexi- 
cans. Our  local  politics  is  controlled  absolutely  by  Mexicans,  and 
it  is  handled  just  about  as  well  as  any  other  local  gang  I  faiow  of 
handles  matters. 

Mr.  HtTDSPETH.  How  were  they  on  buying  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  our  town,  so  far  as  their  ability  to  do  went,  they 
did  twice  as  much  as  our  own  people. 
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The  Chaieman.  You  say  they  control  the  politics  of  Laredo? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  have  a  population  of  35,000,  of  which 
75  per  cent  is  Mexican.' 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  determine  who  is  an 
American-born  citizen  of  Mexican  blood  or  of  a  naturalized  Mexican 
American  in  Laredo,  and  who  is  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  certainly  is,  under  our  laws,  so  far  as  the  fran- 
chise is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  a  political  contest  there  with 
alien  voting  charged? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Charging  illegal  voting  of  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  Americans,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Any  such  contest  of  importance? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nothing  in  my  county. 

The  Chairman.  Any  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so.    It  is  a  big  State. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  contests  charging  illegal  Mexi- 
can voting  among  candidates  running  for  your  State  senate? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so ;  one  case. 

The  Chairman.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  had  only  one  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  recently? 

Mr.  Davis.  Within  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  much  of  a  contest? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  rumpus  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  the  State  was  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  down  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Claekson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  principal  county?  What  county 
was  it  in? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Duvall  County. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  from  what  county? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nueces.  • 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  few  years  ago. 

The  Cpiairman.  What  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  know,  if  you  ask  me  the 
question.  There  was  a  whole  lot  of  lying  going  on  on  both  sides. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  except  as  to  the 
possibility  that  if  you  let  the  State  fill  up  with  a  population  that  is 
itinerant  but  at  the  same  time  is  similar  to  the  resident  population 
of  Mexican  birth  you  are  bound  to  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  understood  the  Mexicans 
there — I  do  not  mean  to  be  impertinentr--if  you  understood  the  man- 
agement of  the  Mexican  vote,  when  we  drove  them  into  bull  pens,  as 
you  did  in  the  Northern  States — ^but  we  are  becoming  civilized  now 
and  there  are  none  but  bona  fide  citizens  vote  in  any  of  our  counties 
now. 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Do  you  remember  a  contest  for  the  State  senate 
six  years  ago  between  Dr.  Albert  and  Mr.  Dyer,  where  they  charged 
all  kinds  of  fraud,  and  there  was  not  a  Mexican  in  the  district? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  have  been  contests  where  there  were  none  but 
Americans  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  Said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  selfish  m  what 
we  are  asking. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  and  any  man  who  is  here  to-day  on  this  must  say 
the  same  thing.  I  understand  that  this  committee  wants  to  get  up 
before  Congress  and  give  us  relief  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  holding  these  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  trying  to  ascertain  if  a  method  can  be  found  that  is 
fair  to  Texas  and  is  not  unfair  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right.  Now,  what  we  want,  and  it  is  all  we  ask,  is 
for  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity,  as  is  asked  in  this  telegram  that 
Mr.  Vaile  read  to  the  committee,  to  work  out  the  development  that 
we  have  already  begun.  That  seems  to  be  the  condition.  If  this 
thing  is  shut  off  on  us  now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  half  of  the  capital, 
or  more,  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  absolutely  ruined  for  two  or  three 
years.  This  is  our  chief  industry  throughout  the  State.  If  you  will 
let  me  use  a  rough  expression,  we  are  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  there,  and 
we  are  depending  on  you  people  to  get  us  out  of  it.  Give  us  this 
Mexican  labor  until  we  can  get  time  to  do  something. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  appeal  that  you  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  suspension  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  we  made  that  appeal  the  last  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  get  this  you  are  likely  to  make  the 
same  appeal  a  year  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  saying,  give  us  time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  reason  we  only  asked  for  a  year  was  that  we 
were  afraid  we  could  get  only  a  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  t^ry  just  request,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
not  going  to  limit  my  request  to  any  particular  time.  I  want  the 
South  to  be  given  its  fair  deal  with  all  the  other  interests. 

Now,  another  thing,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman :  The  cities  not  only  in 
the  South  but  the  cities  in  any  country  contiguous  to  this  Mexican 
labor  are  just  as  much  benefited  as  we  are.  There  is  no  doubt  or 
question  about  that.  We  are  perfectly  willing  for  the  man  in  Idaho 
or  Montana  or  anywhere  else  to  go  down  there  and  get  some  labor 
and  bring  it  in  there  if  he  can  use  it.  We  want  him  to  use  it.  We  are 
not  asking  you  to  give  Texas  and  Colorado  and  Arizona  an  advan- 
tage. 

We  are  asking  you  to  preserve  the  few  industries  for  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  appropriated  here,  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
develop  there,  to  go  there  and  do  the  work.  You  have  no  idea  how 
many  men  are  all  over  this  territory  there,  because  it  is  the  garden 
spot  of  this  country ;  how  many  "  bugolo^sts  "  and  other  "  ologists  " 
are  down  there  teaching  us  how  to  do  this  work  and  what  should  be 
done.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  we  are  paying  out.    Our 
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agricultural  man  in  our  county  gets  $4,000  to  help  the  Government 
to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  the  county  or  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  combination,  including  the  county,  the  State, 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  here.* 

Mr.  White.  These  "  bugologists,"  to  use  your  phrase,  that  are  sent 
out,  are  doing  you  some  good? 

Mr.  Davis.  Doing  us  some  good  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  I  will  answer  you  by  asking  you  another  ques- 
tion.   Does  a  teacher  in  a  school  room  do  any  good  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  asking  the  question  seriously. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  asking  you,  just  as  seriously.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  developing  an  economic  line  of  work  on  these  farms 
that  can  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  we  are  not  paying  attention  enough  to  that.  We 
are  not  lacking  at  all  in  guidance  in  any  of  our  agricultural  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  wonderful  help  in  any  Icind  of  farming. 
Just  take  the  development  of  seed.  The  farmer  did  not  ordinarily  use 
to  select  his  corn  or  cotton  seed.  Now,  we  send  anywhere  for  it,  if 
we  can  get  real  seed.  Where  we  were  producing  10  bushelsiof  corn  to 
the  acre,  we  are  now  producing  40  bushels.  Where  we  were  raising 
three  or  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  we  are  producing  now 
half  a  bale  or  better;  and  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
Agricultural  Department.    That  is  what  you  wanted  to  know  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  I  am  not  an  agricul- 
turist, but  I  am  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Mexican  labor  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  own  a  number  of  farms  there,  and 
have  irrigated.  My  labor  runs  all  the  way  from  100  to  700  or  800 
jtnen  a  day,  according  to  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  You  employ  them  in  the  season  and  then  let  them 
go? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  much  as  has  been  described  here.  We  plant  in 
the  fall,  and  a  few  men  will  carry  us  to  the  first  of  April.  Then  we 
begin  our  harvest,  and  we  can  not  then  get  more  labor  than  we  can 
use,  that  lasts  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Am  I  to  understand  that  any  person  making  applica- 
tion to  become  a  citizen— in  other  words,  with  first  papers^is  al- 
lowed to  vote  down  there? 

Mr.  Box.  They  tried  to  pass  a  Constitutional  amendment  allowing 
them  to  vote,  but  my  understanding  is  that  that  amendment  was 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  Davis.  May  I  say  this,  further,  Mr.  Chairman?  If  your 
minds  are  on  that  proposition,  if  you  are  thinking  that  this  Mexican 
is  a  vicious  man,  it  is  because  the  committee  is  misinformed.  He 
is  the  best  workman  and  the  most  docile  citizen  that  has  ever  been 
in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  that  idea  at  all. 
Your  statement  was  very  interesting  about  the  negro  and  his  de- 
parture from  the  farms.  Then  you  stated  that  you  were  helping 
the  Mexican  to  obtain  education,  also. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Because  why?  It  is  the  law  of  our  State  that  every 
child  shall  be  educated — and  we  have  a  compulsory  law,  now — 
whether  it  is  a  negro  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
time,  but  the  time  will  come  when  your  Mexican  will  move  out  just 
as  the  negro  has  done,  and  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  very  possible;  but  this  labor  problem  is  no  new 
one.  We  have  got  to  prepare  for  it  and  meet  it  as  we  come  to  it, 
and  I  believe  now,  and  I  earnestly  hope,  and  as  I  say,  I  am  thor- 
oughly selfish  in  it 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  that  I  opened  that  subject  a  little  is 
this,  that  if  we  let  the  Mexican  come  in,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
assimilate  him  in  all  of  the  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
climate  will  permit  him  to  live. 

Mr.  Davis.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  catechise  you,  what  ob- 
jection, if  he  is  a  serviceable  man,  is  there  to  assimilating  him? 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  that  very  few  of  the  people  who  would 
argue  that  with  you  would  object  to  the  conditions  around  Pitts- 
burgh, and  would  object  that  the  United  States  had  been  too  liberal 
in  allowing  that  class  to  come  to  the  country  in  such  numbers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  there  are  these  problems  in  all  these  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  high  middle  ground 
that  we  can  get  together  on,  and  help  them  and  help  us  too.  That 
is  what  we  want.  I  do  not  want  this  committee  to  do  something 
for  us  that  is  not  just  and  right  for  the  Government.  But  I  say 
these  people  can  be  assimilated  and  brought  into  all  industries  of 
this  country  as  well  as  any  Americans ;  and  a  great  many  of  them — 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will  tell  you — are  American  citizens, 
although  they  are  of  Mexican  origin. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Mexicans  intermarry  with  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thiere  is  no  race  problem  with  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  never  heard  of  any;  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
from  the  actual  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the  last  19  years  work- 
ing the  people  in  the  fields,  you  hear  all  these  wild- west  stories  about 
the  discontent  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  bailies,  and  getting  into 
trouble,  but  I  have  never  yet  fired  a  Mexican  off  one  of  my  farms, 
up  to  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  In  Texas,  do  white  children  go  to  white  schools 
and  the  colored  ^ihildren  to  colored  schools  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  schools  do  the  Mexicans  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been,  I  believe,  handled  in  this  way:  If  the 
Mexican  wants  to  be  to  himself,  with  his  native  teachers,  he  has 
that  choice.  If  not,  he  goes  right  along  with  our  children.  My 
children  speak  Mexican  before  they  speak  English.  And  there  is 
educational  value  there. 

Mexico  is  the  most  wonderful  country  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  resources  of  Mexico,  but  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  are  not  to  be  compared  with  theirs.  And 
talk  about  nursing,  if  you  people  have  not  used  Mexican  nurses  in 
your  families,  you  know  nothing  about  what  a  good  nurse  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  Mexican  teachers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Teaching  the  Mexican  language? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  and  yes ;  they  must  teach  in  the  English  language, 
but  Mexican  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  during  one,  two,  or  three 
periods. 

The  Chairman.  In  English  schools,  too  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  teach  Mexican  in  all  the  high  schools  in 
T'exas  now.. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is,  you  mean  Spanish? 

Mr.  Davis.  No ;  they  really  teach  what  we  know  as  Mexican. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  Texas  Senators  voted  for  this  great  Amer- 
icanization bill  which  passed  the  Senate  yesterday,  they  voted  for 
it  with  a  view  of  helping  to  teach  English  to  our  aliens,  rather  than 
teaching  Mexicans? 

-  Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  get  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  That  bill  carries  a  great  Federal  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  11,000,000  aliens  in  the  United 
States;  that  is,  for  teaching  these  aliens  the  English  language,  in 
conjunction  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  strange  situation,  to  appropriate 
money  to  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  aliens,  and  then 
nave  it  used  for  teaching  a  foreign  language. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  do  that.  We  attend  fo 
things  ourselves,  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  desire  to  haye  the  English  language 
spoken  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  rather  than  the  polyglot  languages 
that  are  spoken  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  ~ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  big  enough  to  contribute  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  are  big  enough  to  contribute  to  that;  and 
We  will  never  miss  it,  if  you  will  just  give  us  these  Mexicans  to  farm 
with.    [Laughter.] 

-  Mr.  White.  Just  one  more  question.  I  infer  from  what  I  have 
heard,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  testimony  presented  here,  that 
the  Mexican  is  the  most  superlatively  thriftless  and  shiftless  man  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  they  get  any  inspiration  from 
their  environment  after  they  come  over  into  the  United  States;  if 
they  are  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  civilization  that  they  come 
in  contact  with  here,  and  if  any  proportion  of  them  whatever,  as 
you  have  observed,  have  any  idea  of  staying  here  and  improving 
their  condition  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  White,  that  is  a  proposition  on  which  I  must  dif- 
fer to  some  extent  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here  before. 
There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  that  population  that  stays  here  iu 
our  section  of  the  country  than  has  been  told  to  you  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  would  say  that  it  runs  up  as  high  as  5  or  7  per  cent.  It 
is  little  enough. 
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Now,  as  to  what  they  get — that  is,  if  they  are  lifted  up  somewhat ; 
that  is  what  you  want  to  know — by  this  contact  with  the  American 
life? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  much  lifted  up.  They  come 
over  here  with  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  they  go  back  with  shoes  on. 
That  shows  it  as  much  as  anything  else.  We  used  to  say  that  we 
wanted  the  Mexican  with  the  sandals  on  to  do  this  work.  We  have 
tried  to  get  away  from  that,  because  .many  of  those  fellows,  a  great 
percentage  of  them,  wear  shoes.  That  man  is  just  as  rich,  according 
to  his  demands  in  life,  as  you  or  I.  He  is  getting  as  good  pay  for 
his  work,  or  better  pay  for  his  work,  than  any  other  work  in  our 
State  or  in  your  State. 

Mr.  White.  Then  the  result  of  this  would  be  to  greatly  increase 
your  Mexican  population,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wish  to  the  Lord  you  could  see  your  way  to  let  us 
do  it.    I  really  think  we  can  not  get  a  more  desirable  citizen  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  that  he  can  occupy. 
■    The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  No.  2  place  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  modify  that  by  saying,  to  occupy  the  place 
that  somebody  must  occupy,  we  can  not  get  as  good  a  citizen  else- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now,  I  have  finished.  I  thank  you; 
and  I  do  want  you  to  remember  that  we  are  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  down 
there. 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  comments  do  you  care  to  make  on  this  sugges- 
tion ?  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Mexican  is  very  inoffensive ;  thajt 
is,  he  never  violates  the  law  except  in  small  ways ;  that  he  certainly^ 
is  not  opposed  to  the  government,  and  I  admit  that  that  is  true; 
and  I  do  not  want  to  disparage  the  Mexican  in  any  way.  There 
are  counties  in  my  State  where  all  th§  county  officers  are  Mexicans. 
Several  members  of  the  original  constitutional  convention  were 
Mexicans. 

Mr.  White.  And  some  members  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Vaiije.  And  members  of  the  legislature.  One  of  them  had 
served  continuously,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  organization 
of  the  State  and  had  done  great  public  servipe.  I  have  had  a  Mexi- 
can nurse  in  my  family,  too.  So  nobody  can  accuse  me  of  not  ap- 
preciating the  good  qualities  of  the  Mexican.  But  we  have  had 
recent  demonstrations  of  the  possibility  of  a  change. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Russian  peasant  was  considered  the  most 
docile  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  justly  so.  There 
were  a  few  Russian  revolutionists,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
people  were  certainly  a  model  of  obedience,  even  to  the  most  auto- 
cratic authority.  The  Russians  are  now  among  our  most  radical 
elements  that  we  have  here. 

The  negro  himself,  not  only  during  slavery  years  but  after  thei 
war  for  a  long  period  of  years,  was  inoffensive.  To-day  there  are 
many  radical  negro  papers  and  radical  negro  organizations  starting 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  with  armed  violence.  There  is  a 
change  from  the  past  involved  in  the  present  situation. 

Is  it  not  very  possible  that  the  Mexican,  like  the  Mexican  mustang, 
might  go  wrong,  might  get  "  loco  " — and  I  say  that  because  we  have 
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seen  evidences  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  that  he  has  some 
capabilities  for  violence.  I  have  had  inany  friends  killed  across  the 
border  by  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Davis.  Surely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Might  not  the  Mexican  develop  some  such  traits  as  the 
negro  and  the  Russian  have  developed,  and  as  the  Mexican  has 
demonstrated  his  possibility  of,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  question  Now,  I  must  answer  that  by  say- 
ing this,  that  everything  is  possible  or  that  anything  is  possible.  I 
saw  in  last  night's  paper  that  nobody  is  down  and  out  until  he 
admits  that  he  is  down  and  out,  and  I  want  to  state  that  about  my 
case,  and  about  the  control  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  blood,  that 
when  we  are  down  and  out  and  admit  it,  we  are  down  and  out,  and 
then  we  shall  have  to  give  up  to  the  lawless  elements  that  we  have 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  reach  that  point  of  thinking,  you 
must  remember  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  for  this  committee  to  sit 
here  and  receive  petition  after  petition  for  the  deportation  of  this 
and  that  class  of  people  who  have  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
position  is  unpleasant ;  no  one  wishes  to  deport  people  by  shiploads. 
And  yet  appeals  come  here  to  deport  them  and  to  decitizenize  them 
and  destroj?  their  press,  and_all  that. 

The  Mexican  and  Texas  problem  really  leads  to  a  plan  for  general 
free  immigration  from  everywhere.  You  do  not  propose  that — ^but 
it  comes  to  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  the  Mexican  is  such  a  docile  citizen,  why  is  he  con- 
stantly fighting  below  the  border,  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  get  something  to  eat!  That  is  the  whole  thing. in 
a  nutshell.  Somebody  asked  yesterday,  if  a  man  was  a  Carranzista 
or  a  Villista,  what  you  understood  by  that.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Carranzista  or  a  Villista,  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  we  permit  these  men  to  come  in,  and  feed  them,  they 
receiving  food  from  us,  of  course,  you  say  you  people  are  selfish,  yoa 
are  receiving  something  from  that  in  return,  and  do  you  think  that 
that  will  largely  solve  the  difference  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  it  is  a  wholly 
economic  one.  With  reference  to  the  life  they  are  living  in  the  city, 
they  have  to  have  food,  and  we  are  giving  them  that  food  by  allow- 
ing them  to  come  here  and  earn  it.  When  they  are  earning  $1  for 
themselves  they  are  earning  two  for  us. 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  the  turmoil  will  continue  south  of  the  Eio 
Grande  until  their  food  is  assured  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  guess  that  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  enjoyed  your  statement  and 
thanks  you  for  it. 

(At  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  reciess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRED  ROBERTS,  CORPUS  CHRISTI,   TEX.— 

Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  you  desire  to 
amend  a  statement  made  by  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  earnings 
of  men  engaged  in  cotton  picking  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  Imow  that  I  had  made  a  mistake 
until  the  gentlemen  who  came  with  me  called  my  attention  to  it.  You 
asked  me  the  question,  what  would  be  the  earning  capacity  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  children;  and  the  case  immediately  came  to  my 
mind  of  a  man  on  my  farm  where  only  the  man  works,  and  I  said 
"  $20  a  week."  That  is  correct  for  the  work  of  the  man,  for  five  days 
a  week.    Mexicans  do  not  work  on  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  man  alone  would  earn  $20  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  $20  a  week  picking  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  his  wife  and  children  also  worked,  the 
earnings  of  the  family  would  be  more? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Whatever  amount  their  ability  as  cotton  pickers 
would  produce. 

The  Chairman.  The  wife  and  children  might  work  a  few  hours  a 
day,  or  they  might  work  the  whole  day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  would  go  to  the  field  before  break- 
fast ;  the  wife  would  stay  and  get  breakfast  and  carry  it  to  the  field 
for  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  asked  you  something  about  the  commis- 
sary charges,  and  you  said  it  depended  on  what  they  ordered.  Can 
you  give  us  the  average  charge  per  week? 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  commissary? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  $10  or  $12. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  man  would  be  earning  $20  a  week, 
and  would  pay  back  to  the  plantation  $10  or  $11  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  his  net  would  be  as  much  as  $9  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  more  than  that.  They  live  very 
economically. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  asked  you  if  that  particular  family  arrived 
each  year  to  go  to  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  do  arrive  you  take  from  the  man's 
pay  your  overhead  charges  of  getting  him  there? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  just  me  charges. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  arrival  of  the  whole  family  would  cost 
about  $15? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No ;  $15  would  be  the  charge  for  adults. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  cost  of  getting  that  man  and  two  chil- 
dren to  the  plantation  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Sometimes  it  would  run  to  $30  for  that  kind  of  a 
family ;  sometimes  less ;  it  would  depend  on  whether  they  had  any- 
thing in  Laredo.    Sometimes  we  advance  them  a  few  dollars  to  get 
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them  there ;  sometimes  we  find  families  that  owe  merchants  in  Laredo 
and  that  can  riot  get  away — on  this  side — and  we  advance  them 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  see :  You  say  it  cost  $30  to  get  this 
particular  man  up  there  to  your  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  his  family. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  family.  His  own  gross  earnings  are 
about  $20  per  week,  and  his  net  earnings  are  about  $10  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  end  of  four  weeks'  time  he  is  to  receive 
no  money  until  he  has  settled  up  the  bill  for  expenses  of  moving  him 
there  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  If  he  alone  works ;  but  everybody  works. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  that  particular  case  of  yours,  what  do  they  get 
in  hand  per  week,  net  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  The  whole  family? 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  family. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Well;  in  cotton  picking,  it  would  run  somewhere 
around  $30  a  week,  for  this  particular  family. 

The  Chairman.  After  paying  all  bills  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir ;  after  paying  all  bills. 

The  Chairman.  And  taking  out  for  the  traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  they  have  got  to  pay  their  debt 
first ;  they  would  not  run  $30  net  in  the  first  week. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  many  weeks  is  he  going  to  work? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Well,  they  will  work  sometimes  three  months ;  some- 
times two  months ;  sometimes  only  one  month. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  presume  that  this  fellow  works  three 
months  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  He  will  be  an  exception  if  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  make  it  two  months  that  he  works. 

Mr.  Egberts.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  suppose  he  has  spent  $40  to  get  to  you. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  going  to  draw  down  for  the  work  of 
himself  and  his  whole  family  about  $30  a  week,  net. 

Mr.  Egberts.  He  will  not  draw  down  $30  a  week  net,  including  his 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  he  receive  net?  Take  his  case 
and  show  how  much  he  would  receive. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Taking  that  case,  it  would  take  his  first  week  to  pay 
him  out  of  debt. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  receives  nothing  in  hand  that  week? 

Mr.  Egberts.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  second  week  what  would  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  The  second  week  he  would  receive  about  $30. 

The  Chairman.  That  pays  for  the  work  of  himself  and  family? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $30  in  hand  for  that  week? 

'M'T'     "RiOBERTS      JL  GS     SlI* 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  likely  to  do  with  his  money? 
Mr.  EoBERTS.  He  puts  it  in  his  pocket  or  his  belt  and  carries  it 
away  with  him  when  he  goes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  he  get  the  third  week? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  has  got  $60  in  hand? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  has  $90? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  he  has  $120,  and 
then  he  is  going  back  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  get  above  $100  for  a  family  of 
that  kind,  they  will  not  stay  long. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  wanted  to  fine  him  when  he  wanted 
to  go  back,  you  would  not  have  a  chance  to  fine  him  over  $100  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Fine  him? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  this  resolution  he  can  be  fined  if  he 
fails  to  report  to  the  immigration  official. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  fellow  that  is  un- 
der contract;  I  am  speaking  about  the  fellow  that  finds  his  way 
across  the  river  into  this  country.  The  contract  man,  of  course, 
would  be  returned  to  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  covers  the  correction  you  wanted  to 
make  in  your  testimony,  does  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  not  pay  by  the  day 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  They  will  not  work  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wait  until  I  have  finished  my  question.  Wliy  'do  you 
not  pay  them  by  the  day,  of  so  many  hours,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  work  the  man  does  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  not  work  that  way.  You  can  not  hire 
them  to  grub  by  the  day;  you  can  not  hire  them  to  hoe  cotton  by 
the  day,  or  to  pick  cotton  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  had  rather  contract,  so  that  when  the  sun  gets 
hot,  about  10  o'clock,  they  can  come  in  and  lie  down  until  2  or  3 
o'clock,  and  then  go  back  and  work  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  them  at  so 
much  a  day,  and  have  them  commence  a  little  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, work  until  the  hot  time  of  day,  and  lay  off  a  while,  and  then 
commence  a  little  later,  whereby  they  will  get  in  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  of  work  a  day?  Would  it  hot  be  better  to  pay 
them  so  much  per  day,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pounds  they 
picked,  as  is  done  now  in  practically  all  other  businesses? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  there  are  two  reasons  why  you  can  not  do 
that:  First,  that  would  call  for  supervision  and  foremen  to  keep 
them  at  work;  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  them  to  work  and 
make  more.  The  next  reason  is  that  cotton  has  never  been  picked  by 
the  day  anywhere ;  it  is  always  by  the  hundred  pounds,  in  Texas,  or 
Georgia,  or  wherever  it  is  raised;  that  gets  rid  of  supervision;  and 
even  if  we  wanted  to  hire  them  by  the  day,  we  could  not  do  it,  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  hire  to  pick  cotton  by  tlie  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  remedy  is  going  to  be  that 
you  will  have  to  raise  the  wages,  or  the  price  of  wages,  when  every- 
body else  is  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  And  if  you  do,  it  is  just  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions ;  and  those  who  use  the  cotton  will  have  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion  of  a  legitimate  wage  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  produced. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example :  We  can  not 
gather  a  16,000,000-bale  cotton  crop  on  any  price  above  $2  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  tell  you  why :  When  the  price  was  50  cents 
a  hundred  for  piclring,  we  gathered  a  16,000,000-bale  crop,  but  in 
order  to  make  a  living  they  had  to  work  from  sunup  to  sundown, 
six  days  in  a  week.  And  as  you  increase  the  wa^es  of  laboring 
men,  whether  white  or  black,  you  decrease  their  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  hear  that  clearly.  I  wish  you  would  restate 
that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Whenever  you  increase  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man, 
white  or  black,  you  decrease  the  dependability  of  the  worlonan  and 
also  his  efficiency.  That  is  an  inevitable  law  that  is  as  correct  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  I  would  have  a  harder  time  in  pro^s* 
ing  it,  except  that  you  can  prove  it  by  every  man  you  meet;  he 
might  not  be  able  to  explain  why  it  is,  but  he  knows  it  is  true ;  the 
more  you  pay  them  the  less  efficient  they  become.  If  you  gave  those 
people  $5  a  hundred  pounds  for  piclang  cotton,  I  am  willing  to 
wager  all  I  have  that  you  can  not  pick  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  in 
one  season,  simply  because  they  will  not  do  that  much  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  the  contention  of  the  laboring  man  generally  is 
that  if  you  pay  more  wages,  and  he  gets  better  clothing,  and  his 
housing  conditions  are  better,  and  he  feeds  himself  better,  he  becomes 
stronger  and  more  efficient;  and  if  you  lessen  his  working  hours,  it 
adds  that  much  more  strength  to  him ;  and  during  the  8  or  9  hours 
that  he  does  work,  he  will  give  you,  in  effect,  one-third  more  for 
the  time  he  works,  if  not  twice  as  much,  as  he  would  if  he  tinkers 
along  for  12  or  13  hours  and  is  underfed  and  not  sufficiently  clothed, 
etc.     Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true  if  you  add  one  thing  to  it ;  if  you  would 
put  in  the  heart  of  everybody  an  ambition  to  be  something  and  to 
have  something.  That  is  the  reason  most  of  the  laboring  men  are 
in  the  condition  they  are ;  they  do  not  want  anything. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  that  is  fundamentally  rigjfit ;  there  should  be  in 
a  man  a  heart  to  do  something  and  to  accomplish  something  and 
to  have  something.  But  we  are  just  now  referring  to  those  people 
working  down  there,  who  become  birds^f  passage,  and  go  back  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  the  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  in  this  country  they  have  no  heart  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  do  the  humble  mechanical  work,  and  live  as  cheaply 
and  as  slovenly  as  they  can,  and  go  back  to  their  own  country.  That 
is  about  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 
.     Mr.  Raker.  But  the  ordinary  American  man  or  woman  in  this 
country,  by  economizing  his  strength  and  conserving  his  strength  and 
saving  his  money — he  has  the  same  advantage  as  any  other  man,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  him  down  ? 
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Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Rakek  (continuing).  Except  his  own  want  of  ability;  it  de- 
pends upon  his  own  industry  and  a  proper  application  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Well,  you  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  laborer  that 
we  have  to  employ. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  against  labor  in  this  country.  I  hear 
that  often,  and  it  is  just  simply  revolting  to  me.  We  have  got  to 
have  somebody  to  dig  our  ditches. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaejer.  And  to  work  our  roads.  But  the  man  that  digs  our 
ditches  or  builds  our  roads  to-day  is  a  leading  merchant  or  lawyer 
or  doctor  to-morrow;  and  he  has  that  opportunity  always  before 
him,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And,  therefore,  the  better  you  provide  for  labor,  the 
better  wages  you  give  them,  the  better  work  they  will  do,  and  the 
better  citizenship  you  get;  and  ought  we  not  to  use  our  commercial 
.and  economic  business,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  that  end,  even  if  we 
have  to  pay  more  for  what  we  get  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  want  to  suggest 
something  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  what  I  want — your  suggestions. 

Mr.  Egberts.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  white  man  does  not 
do  any  of  the  work  I  have  mentioned.  You  see,  that  may  be  circum- 
scribed a  little ;  but  the  conditions  you  speak  of  do  not  apply,  because 
the  white  men  do  not  do  that  kind  of  work  in  our  country ;  the  ne- 
groes and  the  Mexicans  always  have  done  it;  and  they  would  never 
add  much  as  a  class — practically  nothing — to  the  material  goods  of 
this  world  by  an  increase  of  wages,  because  as  soon  as  they  get  an 
increase  of  wages,  they  simply  work  fewer  days  and  spend  what  they 
make. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  have  we  not  to  get  down  to  the  question  that 
the  American  man  will  do  our  work,  with  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance, without  any  limitations  or  restrictions  on  earth  on  him? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  preach  that  to  my  boy  every  day :  "  Get  an  educa- 
tion, whereby  you  do  not  have  to  do  that."  And  it  looks  to  me  like 
you  can  not  keep  the  other  fellow  back;  and  the  only  fellow  we  can 
keep  under  our  feet  is  the  Mexican  or  the  negro.  That  is  the  real 
truth;  and  the  higher  wages  we  pay  down  there  the  less  we  get  out 
of  it.    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes.  Economically,  for  this  Government  and  for  its 
people,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  would  it  not  be  best  if 
these  holdings  were  reduced  so  that  the  farmers  could  do  their  own 
work,  with  occasional  help,  in  the  chopping  and  picking  season — 
fundamentally  for  our  Government,  for  the  advancement  of  America 
and  of  the  principles  for  which  it  stands,  would  that  not  be  better  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  have  a  notion  that  that  is  correct.  But  in  a  country 
where  our  crop  is  one  crop,  and  that  is  cotton,  that  would  be  awfully 
hard  to  do,  because  if  a  man  limits  himself  to  what  he  can  pick,  he 
limits  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  absolutely  can  not  make  a 
living  out  of  it. 

Now,  if  the  South  will  quit  cotton  and  go  to  diversification,  raising 
stock  and  such  work  as  that,  where  a  man  can  work  12  months  in 
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the  year,  you  are  absolutely  right,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that 
down  there. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Ju^  one  oiher  thought  in  connection  with  that:  If 
our  people  in  the  cities  and  other  places  want  to  wear  mercerized  cot- 
ton and  cotton  in  all  its  forms,  as  they  do— it  is  becoming  one  of  the 
staple  things  that  we  use — ought  they  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
it  ?  And  ought  they  to  howl  and  grumble  because  they  have  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  ought  not  to;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  producer  is  compelled  to  employ  high-priced 
labor;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  man  that  produces  it  is  entitled  to  remuneration, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  entitled  to  that,  and  he  is  entitled  to  something 
for  his  risk. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  have  not  had  within  my  mem- 
ory up  until  1&18. 

Mr.  Raker.  One  further  question:  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we 
start  now  and  make  the  American  people  realize  that  they  have  to 
come  to  that  sooner  or  later  than  to  entirely  undo  our  civilization? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  it  was  a  choice  between  the  two,  yes;  but  I  would 
figure  a  gradual  change. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  going  to  be  a  choice  between  those  two 
things  if  we  permit  the  Mexicans  to  come  in  ?  Another  community 
>^ants  the  Chinese  to  come  in;  another  community  wants  the  Japa- 
nese to  come  in — simply  because  they  furnish  a  supply  of  cheap 
labor.  Another  wants  people  to  come  from  Europe,  simply  in  order 
to  get  cheap  labor. 

I  think  that  as  Americans  we  ought  to- set  our  faces  against  such 
a  proposition  and  say :  "  You  are  living  here  in  this  country  and 
getting  these  things,  and  you  have  got  to  pay  for  what  you  get;  if 
it  coste  twice  as  much,  you  must  pay  for  it."  It  would  be  better 
for  America  and  better  for  civilization  for  us  to  take  that  attitude, 
rather  than  to  allow  cheap  labor  to  be  brought  into  this  country  just 
for  the  labor  they  perform,  would  it  not  ? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  in  his  thoughts;  he  has  good  ideas,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  Ms  views  on  that. 

What  is  your  answer,  Mr.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  exclude  the  oriental  ajid  the  European, 
especially  the  orientals,  all  of  them;  and  all  the  Europeans,  except 
those  who  are  men  who  would  make  good  citizens.  But  I  would 
take  a  different  attitude  to  my  neighbor  than  I  would  to  the  man  3,000 
miles  across  the  water.  These  people  are  right  across  the  border 
from  us.  ' 

Mr.  Rainet.  Suppose  this  neighbor  would  not  make  a  desirable 
citizen? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  some  of  them  would  not ;  but  I  can  produce  as 
much  testimony  as  you  want  from  the  man  who  lives  with  them  and 
who  is  a  better  judge  than  the  man  who  never  saw  them  that  they 
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are  not  undesirable  citizens  so  far  as  living  conditions  are  concerned 
or  so  far  as  anything  else  is  concerned.  They  do  not  meddle  with 
your  politics;  they  do  not  meddle  with  your  religion;  they  are  not 
bolshevists;  they  are  not  anarchists,  and  they  are  not  revolutionists. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  make  a  distinction  between  the 
coolies  and  laborers  of  the  foreign  countries  I  have  referred  to — — 

Mr.  Egberts  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  these  people  by  reason  of  their  living  close  to  us  ? 

Mr.  EoBEETS.  Not  all  of  it  is  on  that  account.  First  of  all,  they 
are  neighbors ;  and  second,  they  are  inoffensive. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  And  they  make  good  citizens? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 
•    Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  so  arrange  it  that 
those  who  want  to  come  here  can  come  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
become  citizens,  and  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  country 
if  they  did? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  of  course,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not  the  records,  but  I  think  you  will  find 
out  that  a  very,  very  small  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  apply  for 
citizenship.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that.  They  come  here  for 
work,  they  do  the  work  and  get  the  money  for  it,  and  then  go  back 
to  Mexico.  And  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  two-thirds  of  Texas 
was  inhabited  by  the  Mexicans  before  the  white  man  came  there; 
and  we  went  therie  and  found  a  country  that  was  classified  as  dry 
as  a  desert,  and  we  have  taken  hold  of  that  country  down  there  and 
developed  it  into  a  magnificent  farm  and  stock-raising  country  with 
the  work  of  those  very  people,  so  that  it  has  produced  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  made  it  "possible  for  many  people  to 
have  homes  who  otherwise  would  not  have  amy.  We  have  dbne  all 
that  with  those  people;  and  yet  the  law  which  you  have  on  your 
books  now  tells  those  fellows,  "  You  can  not  come  back  any  more ; 
we  are  through  with  you."  And  he  is  not  a  bad  citizen;  we  know 
that.     If  he  was  a  bad  citizen,  we  would  not  want  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  aire  not  of  the  opinion — and  I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion so  as  to  bring  out  further  a  suggestion  that  was  made  a  while 
ago — ^you  are  in  favor,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  maintain  a  strong  American  citizenship  of  a  fine  type  in  every 
way,  that  our  boys  and  girls  should  participate  in  the  work  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  they  want  to — ^they  ought  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  they  want  to  live  they  have  got  to  work, 
irrespective  of  where  they  are  bom  or  who  their  parents  were,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  they  ought  to  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  a  good  certificate  of  American  citizenship 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  you  have  worked  as  a  young  man  or  a  yourig 
woman  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.     I  did,  and  I  never  have  quit. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Box.  Just  a  moment.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Roberts  about  the 
cotton  picking.  Has  it  ever  been  customary  to  have  cotton  picked 
by  day's  work  in  the  South  ?  '  , 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.     I  never  heard  of  that  being  done. 
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Mr.  Box..  You  have  lived  in  the  South  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  lived  in  the  South  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Box.  What  effect  would  that  change  in  the  system  that  the 
gentleman  inquired  about  have  upon  the  labor  which  would  be  per- 
formed ? 

Mr.  EoBEETs.  I  have  a  notion  that  if  cotton  picking  were  placed 
on  the  per  day  basis,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  picked  more 
than  5,(K)0,000  bales  in  a  season. 

Mr.  Box.  What  effect  would  that  change  have  upon  the  wages  of 
the  workers  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  wages  would  become  higher. 

Mr.  Box.  The  cost  of  picking  would  go  higher,  but  not  the  in- 
dividual worker's  earnings,  would  they? 

.  Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  not  the  earnings  of  the  individual  worker ;  it  is  a 
question  of  industry,  and  how  much  they  would  work. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  cotton  picking  a  thing  where  people  can  "  lay  down 
on  the  job,"  to  use  a  slang  expression,  where  they  are  working  by  the 
day? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  lay  down  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Box.  If  a  man  is  working  by  the  day  picking  cotton,  you  can 
not  make  his  hands  go  fast,  can  you? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  hire  a  man 
to  hoe  your  corn,  when  the  corn  is  4  feet  high?  Do  you  hire  that 
man  by  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  we  pay  him  by  the  row. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  the  row  ?  We  do  not.  Suppose  you  hire  a  man 
to  thin  out  your  potatoes  ?     You  can  not  watch  him  every  minute. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  do  not  raise  potatoes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  can  you  do  as  to  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
mountains  to  cut  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  pay  him  by  the  cord.  Everything  in  our  coun- 
try, except  running  a  cultivator,  or  something  of  that  sort,  is  done 
by  the  job,  or  by  the  contract,  as  they  call  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
building  a  fence;  you  hire  Mexicans  to  dig  the  holes  according  to 
certain  specifications ;  we  never  hire  them  in  any  other  way. "  Every- 
thing in  the  world  that  can  be  accentuated  or  differentiated  into  a 
proposition,  where  the  Mexican  can  take  it  by  the  contract,  is  done 
in  that  way;  that  is  the  only  way  he  will  work  it;  and  he  will  only 
work  by  the  day  when  the  job  can  not  be  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  do  not  hire  white  men  to  do  that  work,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  few  are  hired. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  hire  white  men  to  pick  cotton,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  there  are  not  enough  white  men  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  Florida  to  do  the  necessary  work;  to  gin  the  cotton 
and  weigh  it  and  haul  it  off,  and  in  addition  to  pick  the  cotton; 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  there.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are ; 
they  must  be  in  the  cities.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  work 
required  to  gather  the  cotton  crop,  haul  it,  gin  it,  get  it  to  the  sta- 
tion, etc. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  Is  it  any  harder  work  than  to  raise  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  never  raised  potatoes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  any  harder  work  than  to  dig  post  holes  for 
fences  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  it  is  harder  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  any  harder  work  than  cutting  wood  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  pfefer  to  cut  wood;  I  have  done 
both. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  a  good  deal  sentiment,  because  the 
negroes  and  Mexicans  having  been  doing  it  so  much  that  the  white 
people  hate  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  like  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  young  boys  and  girls 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  going  out  and  picking  apricots,  etc. ; 
as  soon  as  the  Chinamen  came  along  they  would  rather  starve  than 
go  and  work  alongside  of  the  Chinaman. 

Mr.  Vaile.    Well,  that  is  in  a  different  climate. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  it  is  also  a  matter  of  personnel ;  that  you  are 
willing  to  go  around  and  work  with  your  neighbor  and  his  boys 
and  girls;  that  is  all  right;  but  as  soon  as  the  Jap  comes  along, 
you  do  not  feel  that  your  sister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sentiment  in  our  country 
along  that  line;  absolutely  none.  I  have  seen  white  men  take  their 
families  and  pick  in  one  section,  and  a  little  way  off  would  be  a 
bunch  of  negroes,  and  a  little  further  would  be  a  lot  of  Mexicans. 
There  is  no  such  sentiment  as  that  down  our  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Roberts. 
We  have  six  or  eight  witnesses  remaining.    Without  objection,  we 
will  call  Mr.  Pease  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CLARK  PEASE,   OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Are  you  a  cotton  planter,  Mr.  Pease? 

Mr.  PeAse.  No  ;  I  am  an  "  agriculturist."  For  the  last  16  years 
I  have  lived  in  Texas  by  choice,  on  account  of  my  health.  I  was, 
like  some  other  gentlemen  here,  a  "  snow  digger."  I  lived  in  Wis- 
consin; I  was  born  there. 

I  niight  say  that  when  I  came  to  Texas  I  found  a  vast  domain 
occupied  by  cattle  and  Mexicans  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  Vaihe.  And  you  want  more  Mexicans  and  more  cattle,  and 
less  Democrats  down  there,  I  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  gradually  been  changing;  there  are 
a  few  cattle,  and  we  want  more  Mexicans  and  less  Democrats — and 
we  are  getting  it  that  way.  The  Mexican  naturally  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

I  do  not  care  to  make  a  political  speech.  But  I  want  to  talk  a 
little,  from  the  business  standpoint,  of  how  this  matter  affects  our 
business  men.  I  have  been  loaning  these  planters  and  cattlemen 
money  for  the  last  15  or  16  years  down  there.  And,  of  course,  I 
loan  money  on  the  conditions  that  I  find  and  the  collateral  that  is 
presented.  It  has  been  an  admirable  condition,  and  is  yet,  unless  it 
is  destroyed  by  Congress. 
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We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  contend  with.  That  is  a  droughty 
country,  as  you  know,  and  we  have  stood  it ;  we  have  had  some  hard 
storms,  and  we  have  stood  those.  Now,  the  only  thing  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  surmount  and  get  along  with  is  Congress,  if  you 

cut  that  off 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  make  that  clear,  please — your 
not  getting  along  with  Congress.  You  are  already  cut  off,  are  you 
not,  as  to  bringing  those  laborers  in  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  So  far,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Labor  Department,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  get  our  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  exempted  from  the  law? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  been  exempted  from  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  you  mean.  The  law  that 
cut  you  off  was  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  which  went  into  effect 
on  May  21,  1917,  and  which  carried  the  illiteracy  test  and  the  $8 
head  tax? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects,  that  was  not  different  from 
the  previous  laws  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  it  was  different  in  the  illiteracy  test. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  in  prescribing  an  $8  head  tax.  Now, 
that  became  a  law  in  Congress  by  the  aid  of  the  Southern  representa- 
tives, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  and  I  have  always  contended 
that  the  Southern  States  were  the  ones  that  would  save  the  Nation 
from  an  influx  of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe, 
if  we  should  look  at  the  vote  by  which  this  law  was  passed  over  the 
veto  of  the  President,  we  would  find  that  nearly  every  Texas  Member 
voted  for  it,  for  the  good  of  the  Government. 

Now,  as  soon  as  that  law  goes  into  effect,  Texas  seems  to  be  the 
one  State  that  is  hit  hard,  and  it  accuses  Congress. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  illiteracy  test,  to  be  ap- 
plied, as  I  see  it,  against  any  class ;  and  not  only  that  test,  but  any 
test  that  will  keep  undesirable  persons  out  of  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  care  where  they  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  The  illiteracy  test,  it  is  hoped,  would  shut  down 
the  immigration  into  the  United  States,  which,  in  the  year  before 
the  beginning  of  the  European  war  had  reached  1,400,000. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  mean  that  is  the  total  immigration  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  total  immigration  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Pease.  Will  that  keep  out  the  undesirables  that  you  are  going 
to  have  come  in  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Pease.  Then  that  removes  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  one  bar.  It  has  kept  out  many 
thousands  who  haven't  even  tried  to  enter,  for  they  know  they  can 
not  read.    We  can  never  know  the  figures. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes;  that  is  one  bar. 

The  Chairman.  Another  bar  might  be  the  head  tax  of  $8  per 
person.  There  are  only  certain  conditions  that  you  can  impose  to 
limit  immigration,  unless  you  prohibit  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  can  prohibit  it  altogether,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  would,  of  course,  arouse  a  protest 
from  other  nations. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Well,  that  would  make  no  difference.  I  believe  in 
America  first,  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south  pole. 

The  Chaieman.  Well,  here  are  some  figures :  In  1918,  those  actu- 
ally excluded  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  inability  to  read 
were  only  1,598 ;  and  last  year,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919,  the 
number  excluded  because  of  inability  to  read  was  only  1,455;  that 
is  to  say,  the  figures  represent  those  illiterates  who  tried  to  enter. 

Mr.  Mandevilm;.  May  I  make  a  little  statement  as  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Those  figures  come,  if  I  might  so  tell  you, 
purely  and  simply  from  the  immigration  agents.  Now,  I  am  speak- 
ing principall}'  for  the  ports  on  the  Mexican  border  on  this  illiteracy 
test,  but  I  suppose  it  applies  to  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  way.  And  I  say  that  those  figures  apply  only  to  those 
who  come  in  and  apply  for  that  illiteracy  test  and  are  told  they 
can  not  come  in,  and  who  insist  before  the  board.  Do  you  under- 
stand ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  they  recognize  that  the  law  is  such  that  they 
can  not  come  in,  they  do  not  apply. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  And  those  figures  only  include  those  who  in- 
sisted on  going  before  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  illiteracy  test,  that  it 
will  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  from  attempting  to  come  into 
the  country. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir ;  all  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  to  show  you 
that  that  was  not  all  who  had  applied  for  admission. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Mandeville  is  wrong  in  that  respect.  This  re- 
port here  [indicating]  shows  every  person  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion and  who  was  debarred  on  account  of  the  illiteracj^  test. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  will  have  to  differ  with  you,  because  I  have 
stood  in  the  immigration  department  day  after  day  and  seen  them 
come  up. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Which  immigration  department  ? 

Mr.  Mamdeville.  At  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  get  the  facts  as  to  the  El  Paso  station. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  will  give  you  the  procedure.  They  come 
through  there  in  Texas 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Never  mind  that;  just  give  the  pro- 
cedure as  to  one  man  arriving  at  that  station. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  man  comes  over  the  bridge  and  he  gets  his 
bath ;  and  he  comes  from  his  bath  into  the  immigration  office. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  At  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  At  El  Paso.  He  comes  up  then  to  the  inspectors 
in  charge  of  the  desk,  or  where  he  goes  to  get  his  information.  He 
goes  before- the  inspector,  gives  his  name  and  gives  the  place  where 
he  was  born ;  and  then  the  immigration  officer  picks  up  a  card  about 
twice  that  size  [indicating],  on  which  he  has  printed  some  Mexican 
words,  and  he  asks  him  if  he  can  read.  The  man  says,  "  No ;  I  can 
not  read."  The  immigration  officer  says  to  him,  "All  right;  you 
can  not  come  through;   if  yon   can  not   read,  you  can  not  come 
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through."  The  fellow  says,  "Oh,  yes;  I  want  to  come  through." 
These  inspectors  speak  Spanish,  and  he  argues  with  the  fel- 
low; and  when  the  fellow  insists,  he  fills  out  what  they  call  a 
manifest  for  the  Mexican  to  go  before  the  board ;  and  he  goes  up  to 
the  board  with  that.  If  the  man  says  simply,  "No,"  that  he  can 
not  read,  he-  will  go  back ;  that  card  is  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket,  and  there  is  no  record  kept. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  true  at  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No  ;  at  any  port.  I  am  giving  the  procedure  at 
any  port. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  No ;  that  is  not  true  of  the  ports  generally.  It  is  not 
true  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  is  true  of  ports  along  the  Mexican  border. 
No  record  is  made  of  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  not  true  of  Laredo. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  if  those  reports  are  not  true,  the  man  who 
swears  to  them  is  guilty  of  perjury. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  man  is  given  a  bath  and  goes  up  to  the 
desk,  I  think  a  record  is  kept  of  that  case. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No  ;  they  all  have  to  be  bathed  in  El  Paso  when 
they  come  across  the  border,  because  that  is  a  State  sanitarv'  law. 
Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  get  this  labor  it  means  more 
to  the  business  of  Texas  than  the  farmer  losing  the  value  of  his 
farm.  It  means,  from  the  merchant's  standpoint,  that  the  merchant 
is  losing  a  good  part  of  his  business;  it  means  that  the  banks  are 
cut  off,  or  a  large  per  cent  of  the  banks  of  south  Texas,  from  their 
business  in  loans  to  the  merchants  and  to  the  farmers. 

I  want  to  correct  one  idea  that  seems  to  have  obtained  here,  be- 
cause I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  on  that  matter  better,  per- 
haps, than  the  farmer.  And  that  is  the  idea  that  the  Mexican  comes 
over  here  and  takes  back  $500  or  $600  with  him.  He  does  not  do 
it;  he  hardly  takes  $100  away  with  him.  Our  merchants  stock  up 
for  cotton-picking  time.  Thousands  of  those  Mexicans  come  o\'er 
and  pick  cotton,  and  our  merchants  begin  to  lay  in  a  stock  that 
they  Imow  the  Cotton  pickers  are  going  to  buy.  And  the  Mexican 
takes  Saturday  off — since  we  have  been  paying  these  high  wages; 
it  used  to  be  a  half  day  off  Saturday;  but  now  it  is  all  day — and 
he  comes  to  town ;  he  cleans  up  and  comes  to  town  and  spends  that 
money  for  stuff  that  is  bright,  or  something  to  wear,  or  for  pots 
and  kettles  for  his  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  he  cleans  up ;  you  mean  he  goes 
to  town  and  gets  "  cleaned  up,"  do  you  not?     [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  he  cleans  up.  As  to  his  getting  cleaned  up,  it 
is  about  a  stand-off.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  Mexican  peon 
is  a  fool,  because  he  is  not;  he  makes  a  good  bargain. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Why  should  he  buy  stuff  in  the  United  States,  when 
he  can  buy  it  in  Mexico  for  one- tenth  as  much? 

Mr.  Pease.  Because  he  can  not  buy  it  in  Mexico  for  one-tenth  as 

much. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  understand  that  a  dollar  was  worth  ten  times 
as  much  in  Mexico  as  it  was  in  the  United  States— from  what  some 
of  the  witnesses  said. 
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Mr.  Pease.  It  is  according  to  what  you  are  buying.  When  you 
go  anywhere  and  are  returning  home,  you  probably  take  some  pres- 
ents home  to  your  wife  and  family  that  they  are  interested  in  from 
the  community  that  you  have  visited.  And  the  Mexican  comes 
over  here  once  a  year,  picks  the  cotton,  loads  himself  up  with  Ameri- 
can goods,  and  goes  home,  taking  nothing  but  Mexican  silver  in  his 
belt.  And  it  does  not  take  much  down  there  to  last  him  until  the 
next  cotton-picking  time. 

Mr.  Box.  What  do  they  do  down  there  after  they  get  back?  I 
have  been  down  there  and  seen  them. 

Mr.  Pease.  After  they  get  back? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  some  pictures  of  the  typical  homes  of  the 
Mexicans  down  there. 

Mr.  Box.  They  do  not  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  do  not  work  at  all ;  they  do  not  need  to  work. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  hard  to  t«ll  you,  but  the  country  that  these  Mexi- 
cans come  from  is  covered  with  cactus,  for  one  thing.  They  have 
a  flock  of  goats  that  the  whole  family  lives  on ;  they  have  plenty  of 
goat  milk  and  plenty  of  goat  meat.  They  prepare  the  cactus  that 
you  may  have  seen  growing  in  the  South  for  a  vegetable ;  and  with 
the  corn  or  maize  that  he  buys  with  his  silver  he  lives  fine;  he  has 
his  frijoles,  his  maize,  his  cactus,  and  his  goats;  and  that  in  his 
living. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Does  he  fish  or  hunt  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  seen  them  live  for  a  month  on  mesquite  beans. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  live  in  the  United  States,  do  you  feed 
them  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No ;  when  they  come  over  here,  if  you  feed  them  like 
Americans  they  would  not  stay  with  you  at  all,  because  they  do  not 
like  that  kind  of  food.  If  you  were  going  to  put  a  Mexican  on  beef- 
steak he  would  not  stand  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  the  average 
commissary  charge  is  for  one  of  these  Mexican  laborers  living  on  a 
plantation. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Eoberts  gave  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Mexican  laborer  get? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  can  tell  you  what  he  gets  from  the  commissary.  The 
basis  of  a  commissary  is  frijoles,  sugar,  and  flour.  He  wants  some 
flour;  over  in  Mexico  he  uses  corn,  but  over  here  he  wants  a  little 
flour;  he  also  wants  a. little  coffee  and  plenty  of  sweets;  he  wants 
cookies,  and  all  the  sweets  that  he  can  buy.  But  the  basis  of  his 
living  is  frijole  beans. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  difference  between  the 
frijole  bean  and  the  mesquite  bean  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  the  mesquite  tree  is  a  species  of  timber ;  it  grows 
different  heights,  all  the  way  up  to  10  or  12  feet ;  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  there  is  a  bean  that  grows  on  the  mesquite  bush  that 
has  a  stem  5  inches  long,  perhaps,  and  it  is  shaped  a  good  deal  like  a 
pole  bean. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  produces  two  or  three  crops  a  year. 

Mr.  Pease.  At  least  two. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  of  frijole  beans  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  frijole  bean,  up  to  the  war,  was  selling  around  3 
cents  a  pound ;  it  has  gone  up  now  to  7  or  8  cents. 
Mr.  Eainey.  What  kind  of  a  bean  is  the  frijole? 
Mr.  Pease.  It  is  the  Mexican  red  bean.     They  are  very  good, 
especially  when  a  Mexican  fixes  them ;  they  can  fix  them  even  better 
than  my  wife  can. 

And  you  take  that  Mexican:  He  is  not  cheap  labor;  he  is  not  a 
fool;  he  can  go  to  town  and  get  his  money's  worth  as  well  as  the 
white  man  can.  He  is  a  good  deal  better  citizen  than  the  "white 
trash  "  that  we  have  through  the  South ;  he  has  as  much  intelligence 
as  the  "  white  trash,"  and  has  not  the  vicious  traits.  As  he  becomes 
educated  he  makes  a  better  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  opportunity  of  becoming  educated  ? 
Mr.  Pease.  Just  the  same  as  that  of  the  white  boy.    A  great  many 
of  them  are  hungry  for  education,  all  through  Mexico.    I  am  down 
in  Mexico  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  hungry  for  education  when  they  are  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Not  this  class  that  comes  over  to  pick  cotton  and  goes 
back  when  the  work  is  finished.  But  out  of  that  class  that  comes 
over  in  that  way.  of  course,  everj-  once  in  a  while  a  family  will  come 
over  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  to  stay  on  the  ranch. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  so  hard  to  get  this  thing  equalized? 
Here  is  the  United  States,  among  other  things,  maintaining  a  Fed- 
eral employment  agency  to  place  labor  that  is  out  of  work.  Here  is 
Texas  wanting  this  labor  to  do  its  work.  Here  is  the  Senate  passing 
a  bill  to  spend  Federal  money,  instead  of  State  money,  to  help 
educate  illiterate  aliens  and  illiterate  natives.  And  then  here  are 
your  Mexicans.  If  they  want  education  they  could  come  over  to 
Texas  and  stay  there  and  get  that  education. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  if  we  could  get  more  of  them  to  come  over  here 
and  stay  and  be  educated — and  our  climatic  conditions  are  such  that 
they  can  live  there — our  labor  question  and  our  mechanical  question 
will  be  solved,  and  we  will  get  away  from  Gomperism,  because  the 
Mexican  is  not  a  Gompers  man  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  are  enough  Mexicans  in 
Mexico  willing  to  move  to  the  warm  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  all  the  labor  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Not  under  present  conditions. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  could  you  use  in  your  county? 
Mr.  Pease.  I  could  not  tell  you  the.  number;  but  we  must  have 
several  thousand  of  those  who  now  come  over  every  year.  We  must 
have  more  there  to  use  permantly.  We  are  getting  m/are  as  we  de- 
velop the  country,  and  we  are  developing  it  very  fast.  We  are  get- 
ting those  Mexicans  to  stay  there  and  work  our  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  offer  any  inducement  looking  toward  land- 
holding? 

Mr.  Pease.  Of  course,  there  is  no  idea  of  their  buying  land  for  a 
few  years  after  they  come.  But  we  do  have  a  class  of  Mexicans  who 
buy  land.  I  will  take  one  particular  instance :  The  man  is  a  renter ; 
he  reads  and  writes  well;  he  has  quite  a  family.     He  raised  some 
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$8,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  cotton  in  1918.  He  has  a  good  bank  ac- 
count :  we  loan  him  money ;  last  year  we  loaned  him  some.  This  next 
year  we  haA^e  arranged  to  lend  him  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chatr^man.  He  has  found  the  United  States  a  country  of  op- 
portunity ? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  has ;  and  he  has  made  some  money,  too. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  not  these  Mexicans  that  come  over — ^the 
fathers  and  mothers  with  their  families,  and  the  nieces  and  neph- 
ews— stay  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  boing  back  to  Mexico  and 
living  as  you  say  they  do  when  they  get  back  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  a  question  that  we  can  not  answer,  because  no- 
body has  been  able  to  find  out  yet  on  our  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  really  offering  in  your  lower 
tier  of  counties  inducements  to  stay  there,  either  in  the  way  of  wages, 
or  tenantry,  or  giving  them  a  chance  to  buy  the  lands? 

Mr.. Pease.  We  are  offering  inducements  that  will  keep  the  class 
we  need  over  here.  There  is  that  class  that  comes  over -here  from 
year  to  year  that  will  go  back  home.  '  And  while  they  might  possibly 
make  good  citizens,  they  will  never  have  anything  in  this  country, 
and  they  would  never  have  anything  in  any  country.  But  out  of 
the  number  that  are  coming  over  here  we  are  trying  to  hold  enough 
of  the  better  ones  to  work  our  farms. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  your  country  has  about  50,000 
population  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  one-quarter  of  that  number  are 
Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No  ;  I  wish  there  were  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  people  of  your  county  are 
Mexicans,  then? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  said  there  were  about  40,000  people  there — yes;  I 
guess  there  are  nearly  10,000  Mexicans,  or,  8,000  at  least,  in  the 
county. 

The  Chairman.  Plow  many  permanent  Mexican  residents  could 
your  county  stand?    Could  it  stand  40,000  more? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  could  stand  100,000  Mexicans,  but  not  of  that  class 
of  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  put  this  question:  Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  ho 
had  8  or  10  men  employed  the  year  around  on  his  place? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  most  of  the  farmers  in  his  section  did  the 
same  thing.    Now,  why  do  you  not  employ  Mexicans 

Mr.  Pease  (interposing).  We  do  employ  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  The  year  around,  holding  those  8  or  10 
and  having  their  wives  and  children  there,  so  that  they  will  be  with 
you  the  year  around?  Then  they  Avould  soon  be  able  to  accumulate 
enough  so  that  they  can  cultivate  a  piece  of  land;  and  you  will  have 
quite  a  large  number  of  young  Mexicans  growing  up  who  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  country  and  a  nart  of  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  does  not  retain  an  at- 
torney by  the  year  when  he  has  no  use  for  him  except  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  those  that  you  have  employed:  they  are  white 
men  ? 
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Mr.  Pease.  No;  they  are  not  white  men.  Mr.  JRoberts  did  not  say 
that.  Part  of  them  are  white  men.  I  do  not  run  a  farm  myself— 
only  a  small  place ;  but  I  know  my  own  conditions. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Very  well.  You  say  they  are  so  good  and  so  intelli- 
gent :  why  do  you  not  have  the  man  running  your  team  a  Mexican  ? 
Why  do  you  not  have  a  man  supervising  your  plantation  -who  is  a 
Mexican  ? 

Mr.  Peas.e.  Why  do  we  not  have  him? 
_  Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  keep  him  pennanently,  with  good  wages,  a  nice 
little  house  as  a  home  for  his  family,  so  that  he  would  stav  with  you 
the  year  around? 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  every  man,  as  I  told  you,  that  we  have  we  keep 
the  year  around,  except  those  who  only  pick  cotton ;  we  keep  those 
who  run  the  farm  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Rakeie.  Well,  these  men  that  you  employ  the  year  around  are 
Mexicans,  and  not  white  men? 

Mr._PK4SB.  Certainly,  on  most  of  the  farms.  We  can  not  get  8  or  10 
Americans  on  each  of  our  farms,  it  is  impossible ;  they  are  not  thei'e 
to  get.  As  you  say,  the  Government  has  been  trying  to  furnish  help 
through  its  employment  agencies,  and  we  have  carried  great  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers  of  the  State  for  labor  wanted  at  Corpus 
Christi.  We  did  not  get  200  down  there  from  all  over  the  State  for 
cotton  picking,  as  a  result  of  all  those  advertisements. 

The  Chaiemajst.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  not  your  trouble :  Until  the 
enactment  of  the  Burnett  immigration  law,  the  Mexicans  came  and 
went;  they  were  supposed  to  pay  a  head  tax  of  $4;  but  you  people 
down  there  paid  no  attention  to  that  head  tax ;  it  was  not  paid. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  never  heard  of  this  head  tax  until  you  bothered  us 
with  it  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

-  The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  your  trouble ;  you  paid  no 
attention  to  that  law. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  we  did  not  have  such  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  folks  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
you  could  always  get  Mexican  labor  to  fill  in  three  weeks  or  four  or 
five  weeks.  You  encouraged  this  going  back  and  forth,  away  from 
Laredo  and  other  points  where,  there  were  immigration  stations. 

Mr.  Pease.  How  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  You  encouraged  agents  to  bring  Mexican  laborers 
in  as  you  wanted  them.  You  know  if  you  went  across  the  line  and 
spoke  to  one  of  those  concessionaires  he  would  find  this  labor  and 
send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Pease.  That  has  been  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  it  attracted  no  attention. 

Mr.  Pease.  Prior  to  that  the  Mexicans  would  come  back  and  cross 
the  river  as  we  needed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  pay  a  $4  tax  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not,  and  that  is  where  j^our 
trouble  is;  and  you  must  not  blame  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  you  must  blame  your  own  disregard  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MiLEER.  LTntil  the  last  four  or  five  years,  it  has  never  been 
necessary  for  our  farmers  to  send  agents  to  the  border  to  get  the 
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labor;  how  it  came  we  do  not  know;  but  we  did  not  hare  to  send 
■our  agents  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Literally,  did  you  not  know  that  it  came  across 
ihe  border  outside  of  the  immigration  stations  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  farmer  in  our  section  of  the 
country  who  realized  or  supposed  that  there  were  any  legal  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  bringing  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  if  there  were  such  immigration 
stations,  they  ought  to  have  come  through  those.  I  will  look  up  the 
•old  law,  in  regard  to  the  head  tax.  Perhaps  it  did  not  apply  on  the 
boundary,  but  surely  it  was  intended  that  Mexicans  should  come  in 
only  through  the  stations. 

Mr.  MiixER.  I  know  I  did  not  realize  it.  At  that  time,  of  course, 
I  was  not  interested  in  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  can  explain  that,  if  you  want  to  know  about 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  lived  on  the  border  for  20  years,  and  have 
T)een  interested,  not  only  in  the  development  of  cotton,  but  in  the 
onion  fields  and  the  truck  fields  that  required  about  10  men  to  the 
acre,  where  the  cotton  field  would  require  one.  We  had  an  immigra- 
tion service  before  this  law  was  passed,  just  as  we  have  had  since, 
and  the  immigration  agents  n&ver  did  impose  that  law 

Mr.  Eaker  (interposing).  Never  did  enforce  the  law,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  never  did  enforce  the  law.  Those  Mexicans  came 
across  the  bridge ;  they  came  across  in  skiflFs,  "  wet  backs,"  and  so  on, 
just  as  if  they  were  passing  across  the  border  from  Texas  to  Okla- 
homa, or  between  any  other  two  States.  There  was  absolutely  no 
attention  paid  to  that,  so  far  as  the  peon  labor  is  concerned. 

Now,  if  an  intelligent  man  came  across  from  Mexico,  he  came 
across  the  bridge,  paid  his  head  tax  and  went  about  his  business. 
It  was  just  a  free-and-easy  proposition,  and  had  been  for  20  years, 
to  my  certain  knowledge.  I  have  sent  my  regular  employees  there 
on  the  farm  that  were  staying  all  the  year  around — ^those  8  or  10 
men,  or  whatever  number  was  necessary,  as  some  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen have  explained — to  get  these  temporary  laborers  for  me.  I 
would  say  to  one  of  my  men,  "  On  Saturday  of  this  week,  I  will 
want  20  men  " ;  or,  "  On  Monday  I  will  want  40  men  " ;  and  so  on. 
I  never  paid  any  attention  to  where  he  got  those  men;  I  paid  abso- 
lutely no  attention  to  that. 

But  the  principal  reason  for  that  condition  through  all  of  those 
years  was  this:  At  that  time  our  cities  and  our  towns  were  full  of 
laborers  whom  we  could  get  for  this  work.  That  almost  supplied 
the  labor  in  that  time.  But  since  the  demand  for  labor  has  increased 
so  much  in  those  counties,  as  well  as  all  over  the  States,  it  is  very 
•different. 

Now,  here  is  something  3'ou  have  not  touched  upon  at  all:  The 
greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  trouble  we  have  had  with  labor  in 
that  country  is  caused  by  what  is  known  as  "  contract  labor,"  or  the 
taking  of  labor  out  of  tile  country  districts  by  large  corporations  for 
their  work. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not  object  to  that;  if  I  can  get  my  labor,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  for  them  to  get  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  Burnett 
.immigration  law  with  its  illiteracy  test  was  that  the  railroad  con- 
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tract  men  went  down  to  the  border  and  brought  in  ignorant  Mexican 
labor,  and  took  those  men  out  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  railroad 
sections  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  other  States;  they  put 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  down  there  and  got  that  class 
of  labor  and  brought  it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  they  got  this  labor  that  I  have  spoken  of  which 
we  had  been  usmo-  before.  All  of  this  contract  labor  that  has  been 
•done  down  there  has  been  done  since  the  war.  Up  to  that  time,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  Up  to  that  time  the  Mexicans  had  done  all 
of  that  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  not  on  account 
of  this  law  but  on  account  of  the  passport  law  and  as  a  protection 
against  spies  and  enemies  of  this  country  during  the  war,  we  put 
a  check  on  the  free  crossing  of  the  Mexicans  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Pease.  And  we  needed  a  great  deal  more  labor;  and  that 
brought  things  to  a  head. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  ever  since  1911  Mexico  has  been  at  war. 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  no  war  in  Mexico  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  down  there,  then? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  trouble  down  there  is  that  they  have  about  800 
generals  and  about  600  colonels ;  and  they  go  out  and  get  one  or  two 
peons;  and  if  the  peon  gets  hungry  the  general  sends  him  out  to 
get  whatever  he  can,  and  he  takes  enough  to  supply  himself,  and 
incidentally,  enough  to  help  the  general.  It  is  only  in  spots — in 
this  spot  and  that  spot  in  the  outlying  districts;  and  the  cities  are 
well  controlled  all  through.  There  is  not  a  city  of  any  size  in  Mexico 
but  what  is  safer  to-day,  in  the  day  or  night  time,  than  the  cities 
of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  an  upright  and  just  and  well- 
managed  government  prevailing  down  there? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Government  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  the  conditions  as  to 
law  and  order  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  talking  about  the  order  in  the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  money  down  there  have  full  value  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  all- hard  money;  there  is  no  paper  money.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  they  have  run  out  of  silver  for  small  change  and 
Carranza  has  put  out  a  half  dollar  and  a  20  cent  piece  of  paper.  But 
they  are  not  forced  to  take  it,  and  they  have  not  taken  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  has  not  the  war  taken  a  lot  of  men  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits? 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  no  war  down  there.  There  is  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  population  that  are  kicking  up  a  rumpus. 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  would  not  describe  that  as  war? 

Mr.  Pease.  No. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Would  you  describe  it  as  killing  people  in  fights  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  rural  communities,  through  the  revolution,  have 
got  in  bad  shape;  they  have  got  hungry,  and  they  have  had  to  go 
and  get  something  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  are  hungry  and  so  they  want  to  fight  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  people  are  hungry  and  they  want  to  go  to  work; 
but  about  2  per  cent  of  them  are  raising  the  trouble. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  the  great  majoritj'  of  them  that  are  hungry- 
want  to  come  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  do  not  know  about  the  United  States,  most  of 
them ;  a  few  of  them  come  over  here  and  do  this  work.  If  the  United 
States,  as  I  see  it,  would  use  Mexico  as  our  next-door  neighbor,  like 
they  have  been  using  south  Texas,  and  give  them  the  same  chances,, 
they  would  have  no  more  trouble  in  Mexico  then  they  have  in  south 
Texas.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  who  has  been  down  there 
who  would  not  say  tliat.  And  unless  you  give  us  some  relief,  I  wish, 
you  would  move  your  immigration  line  along  to  the  north  of  Texas ; 
and  then  we  will  not  have  much  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chaimian,  that  is  not  the  view  of  Texas,  and  I  want 
it  so  understood. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  in  south  Texas  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  it  may  be  in  your  section.  You  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  measure  only  involves  three  or  four  congressional  districts, 
I  want  that  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  went  to  war  thou- 
sands of  Mexicans  immediately  ''  scooted  "  for  the  Mexican  line  and 
went  across? 

Mr.  Pease.  When  we  went  to  war  the  majority  of  those  who  went 
across  the  border  were  not  Mexicans 

Mr.  Eaker  (interposing).  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  were  in  the  United 
States  when  we  entered  the  war  went  over  the  line  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  stayed  there? 

Mr.  Pease.  Certainly  they  did ;  they  are  not  a  warlike  people  at  alL 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  want  to  know  whether  they  did  not  at  once 
cross  the  border  and  stay  there ;  and  whether  they  are  a  warlike  peo- 
ple or  not  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  say  they  did  go  across  the  border ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  You  said  that  after  these 
laborers  finished  the  work  in  Texas  each  year  they  go  voluntarily 
across  the  border ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Before  they  finish  their  work.  Our  cotton  crop  comes 
in  a  good  deal  earlier  than  that  further  north,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  go  to  the  northern  fields  and  work  there;  and  others  return  to 
Mexico  after  they  finish  their  work  in  south  Texas. 

Mr.  Welty.  When  did  you  finish  picking  cotton  in  north  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  not  finished  yet.  On  account  of  labor  condi- 
tions many  of  them  have  not  finished  yet. 

Mr.  Weli'y.  Do  these  laborers  then  continue  to  pick  cotton  until 
5'ou  are  through? 

Mr.  Pease.  Those  that  come  across  will  not  go  clear  north  and  stay 
there  in  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Welty.  Then  the  fact  that  they  go  south  is  because  of  the  cold 
weather  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  far  can  they  go  across  the  border  into  the  in- 
terior ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  Iniow. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  I  understand  that  one  objection  that  you  point  out  is 
that  the  head  tax  used  to  be  $4  and  now  it  is  $8.  The  price  of  wages 
would  justify  the  increase  to  $8,  so  that  that  would  not  make  any  ma- 
terial difference.  They  had  to  pay  $4  four  years  ago,  and  they  could 
readily  pay  $8  now. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  that  has  never  been  paid. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Whether  it  was  paid  or  not,  that  is  the  question  I  am 
putting. 

Mr.  Pease.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  question  is  this :  If  a  man  four  years  ago  paid  $4 
and  he  paid  last  year  $8,  $8  would  be  no  more  than  $4  was  four  years 

ilgO? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Because  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  if  the  man  did  not  have  the  $4  and  did  not  pay  it 
and  did  not  have  the  $8  and  did  not  pay  it 

The  Chaieman  (interposing).  It  has  never  been  paid. 

Mr.  Pease.  No  Mexican  is  coming  on  this  side  of  the  border  with 
$8  in  his  pocket,  because  if  he  had  $8  in  his  pocket  what  would  he 
want  to  come  here  for  ? 

Mr.  Weltx.  If  they  did  not  pay  it  before,  how  does  it  come  that 
you  are  disturbed  now? 

Mr.  Pease.  On  account  of  putting  this  law  in  effect  on  the  1st  of 
February  and  shutting  us  out. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  it  was  in  effect  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  But  it  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  do  not  think  the  farming  communities  of  Texas 
on  the  border  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  immigration  officials.  Now,  I  have  been  getting  Mexicans 
from  the  border  personally  since  1894  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
tind  of  head  tax  in  my  life  until  this  bill  was  passed  in  1917. 
Now,  if  it  was  not  collected,  it  was  not  our  fault,  because  we  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  know,  Isut  in  response  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  is  now  speaking,  he  did  it  in  a  jocular  way,  possibly,  but  it 
was  intended  perhaps  for  some  effect.  The  Democrats  are  now  in 
power  and  they  believe  in  law  and  order  and  they  are  enforcing  it, 
and  therefore  you  ought  not  to  kick  because  they  are  down  there ;  so 
jou  ought  not  to  have  any  objection  that  we  are  enforcing  the  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  gentleman  speaking  now  objects  because  there 
are  too  many  Democrats  in  Texas. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  see  both  you  gentlemen  shoving  yourselves  behind 
the  fight  when  the  law  is  enforced. 

Mr.  Eakee.  We  are  not  shoving  ourselves  behind  anything.  There 
is  no  shoving  being  done. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Canada,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  Canada  and  Mexico  are  our  neighbors  and  that  we  should  use 
them  as  neighbors. 

Mr.  WrLSON.  It  is  not  politics  you  gentlemen  are  after,  it  is  labor? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes;  it  is  labor  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  response  to  a  statement  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee made  here  that  it  affects  only  a  few  of  these  congressional 
districts  in  Texas,  are  those  districts  along  the  border? 
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Mr.  Pease.  All  those  along  the  border  are  affected. 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  are? 

Mr.  Pease.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Box.  And  it  goes  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  If  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment,  the  committee  knows 
my  position.  There  is  no  question  on  earth  about  these  people  being 
distressed  on  account  of  lack  of  labor.  There  need  be  no  contro- 
versy about  that. 

The  Chairman.  No.  ' 

Mr.  Weltt.  Those  people  living  along  the  border  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  even  probably  into  California,  come  up  here  and 
ask  for  this  Mexican  labor;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  you  are  willing  to  live  with  them  and  you  think 
they  are  desirable? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  know  they  are  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pease,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  can  not  get 
into  my  mind,  and  that  is  this:  Here  you  are  stating  that  Texas  is 
suffering  for  labor,  and  we  know  that  must  be  so.  You  and  all  this- 
delegation  appeal  for  the  free  admission  of  Mexicans  for  tempo- 
rary purposes. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  not  appealed  for  them  for  temporary  purposes. 
T  want  them  to  come  over  here  and  stay  just  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  of  you  now  would  be  afraid  to  let  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  States  have  the  bars  dropped,  temporarily  or 
otherwise,  to  admit  Oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Pease.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  To  relieve  the  same  kind  of  distress. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  a  different  proposition  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  suffering  for  lack  of  labor,  too. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  they  are  not  going  to  get  the  right  kind  of  labor, 
I  do  not  want  them  to  bring  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  would  also  object  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  already  have  an  Oriental  population, 
with  Oriental  labor  sufficient  to  do  the  work;  you  would  object  to 
the  filling  up  of  Massachusetts  with  all  kinds  of  southern  European 
labor ;  and  you  would  hate  to.  see  another  million  people  from  Italy 
come  into  New  York  City  where  they  could  find  work,  would  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  we  had  better  assimilate  a  few  of  those  and 
see  whether  we  could  make  a  success  of  them  before  we  take  any 
more  in. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  want  us  to  go  before  Congress  with  this 
appeal  to  allow  Mexican  labor  to  flow  in  through  the  border  States  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  And  why? 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  can  we  say  to  the  members  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  New  York  City,  and  Boston,  who  say  to  us, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  us?" 

Mr.  Pease.  Tell  them  there  is  Mexican  labor  and  they  can-  have 
the  same  shot  at  it  as  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  yourselves  protest  when  they  go  down 
there  to  get  labor 
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Mr.  Pease  (interposing).  That  was  Mr.  Davis.  He  stated  that 
they  came  down,  but  he  did  not  protest.  He  said,  "  Let  them  have 
them  and  use  them."  If  we  will  use  Mexico  as  we  would  like  to  be 
used  ourselves,  we  will  gradually  have  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
labor.  They  are  not  a  mercantile  class  of  people.  You  will  not  find 
in  Mexico  City  any  of.  the  large  stores  owned  or  run  by  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  not  you  object  to  the  railroads  and  other  con- 
cerns, through  the  advertisement  as  to  large  wages  and  better  living" 
conditions,  going  down  South  to  induce  the  Negro  to  go  North? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  did  not  come  up  here  to  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  plain  and  simple  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  no  opinion  to  express.  I  can  express  an  opinion 
about  the  Mexicans  whom  we  are  asking  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Htjdspeth.  Do  you  object  to  the  Mexicans  going  into  Cali- 
fornia to  relieve  the  conditions  there  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Certainly  not,  or  to  Massachusetts,  to  relieve  conditions 
there.     You  could  not  get  a  bettei'  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Out  of .  a  total  of  29,563  imported  dui-ing  1919,  there 
were  9,998  used  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  they  are  all  going  to  be  shot  to  pieces  unless  they 
get  some  more  of  them,  and  it  is  good  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  were  only  about  1,400  excluded  from  the  United 
States  because  of  the  literacy  test,  all  over  the  United  States.  I  have 
understood  that  70  or  80  per  cent  of  these  Mexicans  who  come  to  the 
United  States  can  read  and  write. 

Mr.  Pr^sE.  Not  nearly  70  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  irrespective  of  what  it  is,  only  about  one-third  of 
them  that  come  over  from  Mexico  would  be  affected,  so  far  as  the 
literacy  test  is  concerned.  It  could  not  have  affected  more  than  one- 
third.  ' 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  According  to  Mr.  Mandeville,  no  record  is  kept  at 
these  immigration  stations .  down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  assuming  that  the  officer  has  done  his  duty. 
It  has  been  a  presumption  of  law  that  I  have  always  followed,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  assume  that  those  officers  have  not  only  violated 
their  duty  but  have  committed  perjury,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
taking  that  position.  I  am  asking  a  question  with  that  view  in 
mind.  Now,  what  I  Avant  to  ask  you  is  this :  So  far  as  you  know, 
there  have  not  been  any  considerable  number  of  Mexicans  excluded 
because  of  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Pease.  No ;  I  do  not  know  the  number  or  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  committee  any 
information  on  that  subject — whether  or  not  the  literacy  test  affects 
them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  just  one  more  point  that  I  want  to  bring  up, 
from  "a  business  standpoint.  Our  Government  has  been  loaning 
money,  as  you  know,  to  the  farmers.  We  have  loaned  several  mil- 
lions dollars  in  Texas,  which  is  directly  affected  by  this  cutting  off 
.of  labor  and  in  our  community,  where  there  are  big  bodies  of  black 
lands  very  similar  to  the  black  lands  farther  north,  we  have  been 
loaning  $30,  $35,  or  $40  an  acre  on  that  land. 
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The  Chaikman.  Those  are  farm  loans — land-bank  loans? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  \\e  are  shut  off  from-  getting  this 
labor,  it  is  not  a  supposition  but  it  is  a  fact  that  that  land  would 
not  sell  for  more  than  the  loans  that  are  on  it,  if  it  will  sell  for  that 
much. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  way  they  make  farm  loans,  is  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  value  is  there  now.  It  is  selling  right  along  at 
$100  an  acre,  although  they  are  making  very  conservative  loans. 
It  was  supposed  that  that  labor  would  continue — ^that  we  would 
still  keep  on  having  our  labor — and  if  that  labor  is  cut  off  and  we 
can  not  get  it  it  will  go  back  to  cattle  land  again.  We  can  not  get 
the  American  labor,  and  we  have  no  chance  to  get  the  European 
labor.  We  have  the  right  kind  of  labor  right  next  door  to  us  with 
just  an  imaginary  boundary  line  between  us. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  labor  from  any  other 
people  along  the  border? 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  no  objection  from  any  part  of  the  State. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Box  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  will  say-that  three-quarters  of  the  people  do  not  want 
this  done. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  base  it  on  communications  I  have  received  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Httdspeth.  Have  you  had  communications  from  three-quarters 
of  Texas? 

Mr.  Box.  No. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  Governor  of  the  State — ■ — 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  The  gentleman  asked  the  question  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  interjected  the  statement.  I  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
rupt you,  Mr.  Pease,  but  you  asked  me  the  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  I  asked  you  because  I  thought  perhaps,  you  being 
opposed  to  the  bill  would  have  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons.  I  did  not  want  to  do  you 
any  discourtesy,  but  as  you  asked  for  the  statement  I  was  giving  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Pease.  Oh,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  laborers, 
you  stated,  and  labor  is  what  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Labor  is  what  we  must  have,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  it  is  material  and  important  to  you  as  to  the 
mode  and  method  of  getting  that  labor  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  you  would  not  want  that  labor  if  it  was  detri- 
mental to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  if  it  was  Japanese 
or  Chinese  labor  I  would  rather  see  all  of  our  land  go  back  to  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Why?     What  is  your  objection? 

Mr.  Pease.  Because  it  has  been  proven,  not  to  my  satisfaction,  but 
only  from  hearsay,  that  they  are  not  the  class  of  lajborers  we  want. 
They  do  not  want  them  over  in  California  and- they  are  the  same 
kind  of  people  as  I  am  in  California,  and  if  they  do  not  want  them 
T  do  not  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  they  are  absorbing  the  land  there? 
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Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know.    It  may  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  these  Mexicans  undertake  to  absorb  the 
land  by  frugality  and  with  the  aid  of  Mexican  capital,  you  would 
not  want  them? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  them  to  come  as  No.  2  laborers? 

Mr.  Pease.  As  No.  1  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  In  No.  2  positions  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  not  enough  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  j^ou  not  think  that  is  a  dangerous  attitude  to  take 
in  the  healthy  condition  of  this  country  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  laborers 
to  work  for  us  so  that  we  can  fold  our  hands  pnd  let  the  women  take 
care  of  the  poodle  dogs,  and  after  a  while  they  will  have  a  maid  to 
take  care  of  the  poodle  dog  while  they  smoke  cigarettes? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  rather  my  wife  would  have  a  poodle  dog  than 
pick  cotton. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  would  rather  she  would  take  care  of  the  children 
than  a  poodle  dog,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  that  is  what  she  has  been  doing. 

The  boundary  line  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  boundary  line  do 
not  mean  tha,t  what  is  on  the  other  side  is  no  good. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  trouble  is  that  the 
moment  you  give  preferment  to  one  nation,  other  nations  claim  the 
right  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  reason 
we  can  not  stop  Japanese  immigration  outright  to-day  is  because 
they  claim  the  right  of  the  most  favored  nation?  We  have  with 
them  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  not  a  treaty,  but  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment that  they  will  not  send  coolies. 

Mr.  Pease.  Surely  I  would  have  some  of  them  come  in,  but  I  would 
surely  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  class  of  citizens  that  we  want. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  class  of  people  whom  you 
would  not  want  to  associate  with,  make  good  citizens? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  much  prefer  to  associate  with  that  class  in 
comparison  with  the  low  white  trash  we  have  if  I  had  to  associate' 
with  either  one,  because  I  could  go  to  every  hacienda  that  is  owned 
by  a  Mexican  family  an4  I  could  leave  my  pocketbook  there  and  go 
away  and  it  would  be  there  when  I  came  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  you  ask  for  them  only  for 
one  year  and  you  know  you  will  want  them  back  again  in  another 
year!  You  fail  to  look  to  the  future.  You  forget  that  the  South 
never  realized  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the  negro  would  sit  in  the 
legislatures.  The  citizens  of  those  States  never  thought  it  could 
happen,  but  it  did. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  the  remark  was  made  by  one  member  of  this 
committee  that  it  had  happened  that  a  Mexican  has  been  sitting  in 
a  legislature  in  this  country.  Thej^  are  bright  enough.  I  have  been 
to  some  homes  in  the  City  of  Mexico  that  would  compare  with  any 
home  in  Washington.    They  make  just  as  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Irrespective  of  designations  now,  you  would  not  want 
to  pass  any  law  or  repeal  any  law  or  do  anything  that  would  be 
fundamentally  against  this  Government  and  its  functions,  would 
you? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Why,  no ;  certainly  not.    I  am  an  American. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  at  the  request  of  any  man, or  group  of  men  who 
might  feel  injured  or  might  feel  that  their  property  would  be  in- 
jured to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  legislation,  you  would  not  have 
that  legislation  enacted  if,  spread  over  the  whole  country,  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Government  in  its  relations? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  want  any  group  of  men  to  become  the  dog  in 
the  manger  and  say  that  because  I  can  not  get  your  hired  girl  that 
you  can  not  have  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  practical  question?  Here  is  a 
bill,  H.  E.  10837,  which  has  been  introduced  and  it  will  have  a  big 
following.     It  amends  the  immigration  law  as  follows: 

"  Provided,  That  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Eico  in  any  single  year,  shall  be  limited  to  such  percentage, 
not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  50,  of  the  number  of  males  of  such 
nationality,  21  years  of  age  and  over  and  resident  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  United  States  census  next  preceding,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine,  as  hereinafter  provided,  etc." 

Now,  that  applies  to  naturalized  and  resident  males.  What  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  this :  Would  a  percentage  of  not  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  Mexicans,  say  after  one  j'ear,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  males, 
naturalized  and  resident  in  the  United  States,  or  not  more  than  50 
per  cent,  be  enough  to  take  care  of  your  labor  situation? 

Mr.  Pease.  What  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  mininmm  and  50  per  cent  maxi- 
mum of  the  males,  Mexicans,  21  yeai's  of  age  and  over,  naturalized 
and  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  are  over  here,  natur- 
alized. We  have  all  along  the  border  a  good  many  naturalized  citi- 
zens, but  great  numbers  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Box.  A  great  many  of  them  are  native  born,  and  it  would  be 
vei-y  hard  to  separate  them.  I  mean  your  Mexicans — a  great  manj- 
of  your  Mexicans  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  you  could  not 
separate  them  from  those  who  ^Yere  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Box.  If  you  hunt  them  up. 

The  Chairjian.  Do  you  think  the  census  now  being  taken  can  get 
anything  like  a  true  statement  of  the  number  of  native-born 
Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes ;  but  I  doubt  whether  20  per  cent  would  take  care 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  from  20  to  50  per  cent  would  be  permitted 
to  come  in  under  this  bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  was  offered  on  a  lib- 
eral plan.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  percentage  plan,  and  it  applies 
to  naturalized  aliens. 

Mr.  Pease.  Was  not  that  bill  drawn  with  a  view  to  taking  care 
of  the  foreign  situation  altogether? 

Mr.  Eaker.  It  was  to  try  to  get  the  coolies  in. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 
I  Mr.  Welty.  This  eliminates  the  coolies  because  they  do  not  assim- 
ilate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  50  per  cent  take  care  of  your  situation? 
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Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir;  I  doubt  whether  that  would  take  care  of  our 
present  condition,  because  we  need  lots  of  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  know  of  any  aliens  in  this  country  who  could 
not  be  assimilated  with  our  people? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  Impw  of  any  of  them  that  could  not  be  assim- 
ilated. It  has  been  so  well  proven  that  our  neighbors  make  such 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  the  Mexican  makes  a  good  citizen  and  the  Cana- 
dian makes  a  good  citizen,  I  think  probably  Congress  might  make 
an  exception,  but  if  you  bring  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  using  them 
as  laborers  and  let  them  go  again,  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  we  let  them  go,  yes;  but  as  Mr.  Davis  said,  we  are 
holding  them  there  and  using  them  the  whole  year  around  on  our 
place.  I  employ  them.  My  family  are  left  there  now  with  a  Mexican 
and  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  last  year 
200,000  Mexicans  came  into  this  country  by  way  of  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  that  that  number  was  necessary  to  harvest  the 
crops  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  did  not  get  near  enough  in  our  particular  section. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  I  only  know  from 
hearsay.  In  central  Texas  they  said  they  were  short  of  labor  there ; 
that  they  needed  more. 

Mr.  Box.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  What  business  are 
you  in;  the  banking  business? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  I  gathered.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Texas? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  lived  there  16  years;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Box.  What  did  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Pease. 

Mr.  Box.  We  had  a  Governor  of  Texas  by  that  name  in  the  early 
days  before  I  came  here.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  not 
in  favor  of  admitting  undesirable  men,  men  who  in  character  and 
because  of  their  great  numbers  might  undermine  American  institu- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Surely. 

Mr.  Box.  You  are  as  much  an  American  as  any  of  us,  I  know. 

Mr.  Pease.  Sure;  all  of  us  are. 

Mr.  Box.  Suppose  you  were  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  you  knew  'that  you  were  not  alone,  that  this 
group  was  not  alone,  that  there  were  20  or  50  such  groups  demanding 
that  the  gap  be  opened,  that  the  bars  be  let  down  for  them,  and  that 
you  felt  it  was  your  duty  to  hold  the  gap  closed.  What  would  you 
do? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  answer  that  question  just  as  I  do  when  a  man 
comes  to  my  bank  asking  for  a  loan.  I  would  look  at  the  collateral 
and  differentiate  between  them.-  I  look  at  the  collateral  and  if  the 
man  has  the  collateral  he  gets  the  loan,  bixt  if  he  does  not,  he  does 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Does  anybody  ever  come  to  the  bank  and  tell  you  that 
they  have  bad  collateral  ? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Well,  I  use  my  judgment,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
here  for,  I  suppose,  to  represent  the  United  States  according  to  your 
judgment. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Pease,  do  you  suppose  that  all  these  people  who 
want  Eussians  and  Italians  and  sweat  shop  labor  for  New  York  and 
coolies  from  Asia,  that  any  one  of  them  will  admit  to  this  commit- 
tee that  he  wants  undesira;ble  men? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  suppose  they  do ;  I  do  not  suppose  they  will. 
But  I  presume  you  are  the  judges  and  we  are  trying  to  give  you  the 
evidence.  If  they  can  get  the  evidence  through  and  make  you  see  that 
black  is  white,  then  you  have  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Box.  I  asked  the  question  largely  that  you  and  your  friends 
may  understand  my  position,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  part  of  Texas  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  from  east  Texas. 

Mr.  Pease.  This  is  the  only  relief  we  have.  We  send  you  people 
up  here  to  make  the  laws,  and  when  we  need  relief  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  come  back  here  and  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Box.  Exactly;  you  have  that  right;  you  are  doing  what  you 
have  a  right  to  do,  and  if  you  are  right  your  petition  ought  to  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  had  judges  here  to  show  you  that  the  jails  are 
not  full  of  Mexicans.  None  of  them  are  bothering  our  women.  They 
are  peaceable.  They  sit  in  our  legislatures,  when  they  have  been  here 
long  enough,  time  after  time.  We  have  shown  you  in  every  way  that 
from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest  Mexican  they  make  good  citizens. 
There  has  never  been  a  riot  that  I  know  of — and  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. 
Box,  if  you  know  of  one — caused  by  Mexicans,  no  matter  whether 
they  predominated  or  whether  they  did  not,  in  the  State  of  Texas  or 
in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  about  the  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  deportations?  They 
were  radicals,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  were  not  Mexicans.  There  were  some  Irishmen, 
some  Slavs,  but  no  Mexicans — ^there  were  very  few  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  said  that  you  would  accept  those  citizens  from 
nations  who  would  be  the  most  desirable.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  only  accept  those  that  would  be  desirable.  I 
will  not  qualify  it ;  I  will  not  say  "  most  desirable." 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  would  treat  the  nationals  of  other  nations  just 
as  you  would  the  patrons  of  your  bank? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  would  bring  us  into  trouble  ? 
We  could  not  make  a  law  for  one  nation,  another  law  for  another 
nation,  another  law  for  continental  Europe.  Our  laws  must  be  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  the  situation  is  such  that  you  would  not  have  to 
make  a  law  for  all  those  nationalities.  You  could  just  take  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  say  America  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  stop  to  think  that  Canada  allows  these  very 
undesirables  to  come  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  Mexico  does  the  same.  They  can  open  the  flood- 
gates into  Canada  and  Mexico  and  these  undesirables  can  come 
across  the  border  into  this  country. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Well,  even  during  the  war  the  undesirables  have  not 
been  getting  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Raker.  No ;  because  we  have  had  guards  there  during  the  war 
to  protect  the  United  States;  but  if  we  open  it  up,  then  those  in 
Canada  can  come  in  and  those  in  Mexico  can  come  in.  Mexico  can 
open  her  doors  and  let  everj'body  come  in. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  we  have  not  asked  for  any  such  condition.  We 
have  only  asked  for  native-born  Mexicans  and  native-born  Cana- 
dians. That  is  all  we  have  asked  for.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  take 
care  of  the  United  States  as  if  we  lived  in  it.  We  are  down  there  in 
Texas,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  governor  of  .your  State  says  it  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  the  only  one  that  was  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public and  it  joined  of  its  own  free  will  and  accord,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  against  the  Mexi- 
cans because  of  their  descent?  They  are  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
descent,  the  present  Mexican  population. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Would  you  predicate  any  distinction  in  reference  to 
the  Mexicans  upon  the  fact  of  their  descent  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No.  You  could  not  do  that.  The  cross  is  all  right. 
The  cross  of  the  Indian  and  the  Spaniard  makes  the  Mexican. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  the  present  population,  as  a  rule,  is  the  product 
of  that  cross  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pease.  We  will  now  hear  from 
Capt.  Minus. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  C.  MINUS,  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Minus.  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  a  business  that  is  a  little  different 
from  the  business  that  has  been  talked  of.  Primarily,  I  am  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Texas  onion  business,  and  some  truck  business.  Now, 
as  you  gentlemen  remember,  some  10  or  12  years  ago  there  was  con- 
siderable colonization  in  Texas  and  at  that  time  I  went  in,  although 
I  happened  to  be  a  native  of  Texas,  but  I  had  not  lived  there ;  I  had 
been  away  a  good  many  years  and  came  back  and  became  interested 
in  the  truck  and  onion  business.  That  business  takes  a  good  many 
Mexicans.  We  have  about  10,000  acres  of  onions  in  Texas  planted 
this  year,  and  we  can  figure  that  it  takes  a  man  per  acre  to  plant 
those  onions  during  the  season  that  we  must  plant  them,  and  during 
the  season  that  we  must  harvest  them  it  will  take  better  than  a  man 
per  acre  to  get  the  crop  out  quick  enough  to  make  a  crop.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  and  spinach  business. 

Mr.  Weltt.  It  is  up  to  you  to  furnish  the  labor  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  until  it  is  harvested? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  require  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  plant  it  and  then 
after  two  or  three  months  we  require  another  large  amount  of  labor 
to  harvest  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  that  near  Laredo  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  are  in  Dimmit  County,  Tex.,  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  Webb  County,  it  is  the  largest  onion  county  in  the  Stat*. 
The  development  has  grown  up  in  the  past  10  vpar<5  almost  entirely 
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by  Noi'thern  people  ^^ho  came  there  and  settled.  Now,  I  have  been 
down  here  for  two  or  three  days  and  I  have  listened  to  all  this  talk 
upon  this  subject.  I  am  pretty  much  American  myself.  We  have 
an  economic  condition  down  there,  whatever  we  may  think  about 
the  proper  attitude  toward  immigration  in  the  United  States,  that  is 
going  to  require  some  help  to  temporize  with  the  matter  and  prob- 
ably give  us  a  chance  to  change  and  get  into  a  condition  that  will 
permit  us  to  continue  our  development. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  interrupt  you  1 

Mr.  Minus.  Sure. 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  interested  in  your  statement. 
Now,  if  you  have  something  practical  as  a  solution  that  would  serve 
your  situation  and  also  serve  the  whole  country,  which  would  relieve 
your  depression,  without  violating  any  of  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Have  you  any  prac- 
tical solution? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  what  I  came  here  to  ask  when 
I  came  up  here? 

Mr.  Box.  No. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  came  here  to  ask,  on  account  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  this  committee  suspend  the  head  tax 
for  one  year  and  let  us  see  whether  it  would  work  out  our  salvation. 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  see  whether  the  Mexican  could  work  out  his  own 
salvation  by  feeding  him? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  Mexican  comes  over  by 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  Instead  of  sending  a  large  Army  to 
Mexico  to  conquer  them,  ask  them  to  come  here  and  work  for  us  and 
teach  them,  and  that  would  quell  the  Mexican  riots. 

Mr.  Minus.  Oh,  no ;  we  do  not  want  16,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Except  along  the  border,  they  do  not  disturb  us,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  only  use  about  2,000  of  these  people,  and  they 
come  and  go.  Now,  these  cotton  pickers  used  to  have  their  troubles. 
We  had  a  bunch  of  Mexicans  living  at  Ashton  who  were  residents 
there.  In  the  summer  time  we  had  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  we 
very  gladly  and  readily  saw  them  take  a  train  and  go  down  to  Sim- 
ton  and  down  to  Corpus  to  pick  cotton  and  come  back  in  time  to 
plant  our  onions.  I  never  wanted  outside  Mexicans  until  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  the  war  changed  conditions.  The  draft  came 
and  the  people  went  to  the  Army.  I  went  niyself.  I  was  an  emer- 
gency officer  and  served  for  two  years.  I  did  not  go  to  France. 
Everybody  went  out.  The  war  ended.  Somebody  said  the  war  was 
over.  That  is  alright,  but  God  knows  what  is  next.  But  we  do  know 
we  have  an  economic  condition  and  as  labor  has  become  short  we 
have  to  temporize.  I  am  in  active  charge  of  my  farm.  I  am  there  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  myself,  associated  with  my  brother.  This  year 
the  Mexicans  got  so  short  in  my  vicinity  that  we  had  to  get  an  En- 
glishman to  work  for  us.  We  got  an  old  man  who  was  incapacitated 
to  drive  the  disk.  We  had  to  give  him  work  where  he  could  sit  down. 
The  big  cotton  crop  of  Texas  was  absorbing  the  Mexicans  that  we 
needed  to  plant  onions.  Finally  they  began  to  come  over.  Usually 
we  plant  our  onion  crop  in  four  weeks,  but  this  year  it  took  seven  or 
eight  weeks  to  get  it  planted,  and  many  people  in  Texas  are  not 
through  yet. 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  Have  you  any  antichild-labor  laws  in  Texas? 

Mr.  MiNrs.  Yes;  except  foi"  farms. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  does  not  apply  to  farm  work. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  your  State  authorities  suspend  the  child-labor 
regulations  during  these  seasons? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  does  not  apply  to  farms,  but  only  to  factories 
and  mills.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  former  service  men  or  discharged 
soldiers  that  come  back  to  Texas  looking  for  farm  work  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have  watched  my  little 
town  of  Ashton,  Tex.,  and  I  used  to  notice  a  crowd  of  boys  who 
did  not  do  anything;  they  were  learning  to  loaf.  It  is  a  matter 
that  I  am  thankful  for  that  every  one  of  those  boys  who  wore  the 
uniform  has  come  back  and  gone  to  work  on  his  farm.  I  went  over 
to  Eagle  Pass  the  other  day  and  I  was  talking  to  the  head  of  the 
board  over  there,  and  he  said  it  was  his  experience  that  loafers  had 
been  wonderfully  improved  by  this  military  service.  But  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  Negro  and  Mexican  has  been  improved  so  much 
by  his  military  service.  Now,  I  have  had  an  ex-captain  working 
for  me  because  he  can  not  live  in  the  city.  I  pay  him  wages  and  he 
takes  a  job  and  works  with  me  for  wages.  He  and  his  wife  both 
work  for  me,  and  he  told  me  that  he  can  do  a  great  deal  better  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  city. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  we  do  begin  to  let  down 
the  bars — ^because  if  we  let  down  the  bars  to  the  Mexicans  we  will 
have  to  make  some  other  changes  as  to  other  nationalities  as  a  matter 
of  equity,  because  this  strain  that  you  are  suffering  everybody  else 
is  suffering  in  other  States — is  it  not  possible  that  other  former 
service  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  different  lines  of  work  will 
now  find  that  they  would  like  to  get  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  of  course,  gentlemen,  you  see,  I  happen  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  of  the  tJnited  States,  and 
naturally  I  am  leaning  a  little  over  backward  about  this  military 
service.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  some  benefit  out  of  this  military 
service,  so  that  anywhere  they  go  they  can  make  a  good  living. 

The  Chaieman.  Providing,  probably,  they  can  get  a  handhold 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  example,  in  our  onion  business, 
this  is  a  crop  that  has  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Ih  other  words,  it  will 
take  $100  an  acre  to  bring  an  acre  of  onions  to  the  point  of  harvest- 
ing and  probably  $200  to  furnish  the  crates  and  do  the  work  of  har- 
■  vesting  the  onions.  Now,  it  is  regarded  as  a  hazardous  undertak- 
ing and  somebody  has  to  have  money  to  do  it.  Capital  is  required 
in  our  business.  But  I  have  great  faith  in  the  solidity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  we  have  a  temporary  economic  situation  down 
(here,  that  we  are  within  our  rights  to  ask  for  temporary  help 
from  this  committee  to  enable  us  to  work  away  until  we  can  see 
where  we  are. going.  I  know  that  there  would  be  no  unwisdom  in 
letting  the  Mexicans  come  in  for  one  or  two  years  for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to 
come  across  the  river  without  medical  inspection  of  any  kind,  as 
they  have  been  apparently  doing  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think,  as  a  Texan,  that  we  have  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions that  the  American  people  have  to  meet  to  keep  this  country 
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going.  Certainly  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  let  them  come  across 
in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  are  coming  across  pretty  freely, 
as  has  been  indicated  by  evidence  h6re,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  border  patrol  along 
there  to  stop  them? 

Mr.  Minus.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  deal  .with  it  practically, 
there  has  been  a  bill  introduced  here  and  I  have  supported  it  and 
other  Members  from  Texas  have  supported  it,  to  put  a  guard  there 
that  means  a  guard.  Now,  suppose  it  is  done?  Wliat  effect  is  it 
going  to  have  on  your  distress  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  What  effect?  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  about 
that. 

Mr.  Box.  If  the  guard  force  is  transferred  and  made  two  or  three 
times  as  strong  and  put  under  rigid  orders  and  told  that  the  fact 
tliat  they  are  on  the  Rio  Grande  does  not  change  conditions,  that 
their  record  is  being  watched,  that  they  are  going  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  effect  that  it  will  have? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  know  how  earnestly,  or  how  honestly  the 
literacy  test  has  been  applied,  but  my  information  from  the  immi- 
gration agent  at  Laredo  is  that  80  per  cent  of  the  men  that  are 
along  about  the  ages  of  30  or  35  years  that  come  to  this  country 
over  the  border  can  pass  that  literacy  test^ 

The  Chairman.  If  they  pass  that  test,  let  us  see  what  we  are 
doing.  If  any  considerable  number  can  pass  that  test,  and  then 
we  have  in  this  law  the  following  words:  "That  the  said  tax  shall 
not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who  enter  the  United  States  after 
an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  entrance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  temporary 
stay."  Now,  why  have  we  not  laws  covering  the  present  situation? 
You  have  your  temporary  stay  provided  for  by  the  present  law,  and 
you  have  the  statement  that  they  can  pass  the  literacy  test,  which 
is  certainly  a  light  test. 

Mr.  Minus.  That  is  a  statement 

Mr.  SiEGEL  (interposing).  What  the  chairman  is  trying  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  this :  That  if  these  people  are  now  in  Texas  for 
a  temporary  stay,  there  is  no  head  tax  required,  and  if  your  state- 
ment is  correct  that  80  per  cent  can  pass  the  literacy  test,  then  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  you  gentlemen  being  here  and  asking 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Minus.  Now,  about  this  80  per  cent,  I  am  taking  my  informa- 
tion from  a  statement  made  by  the  immigration  agent  at  Laredo. 
As  to  the  illegal  crossing  of  these  Mexicans  over  the  border,  what 
number  has  come  across  and  how  they  got  them  across,  I  must  say 
that  that  is  hearsay  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  consid- 
erable truth  in  it,  but  I  can  not  say  that  the  amount  of  illegality 
has  been  practiced  in  such  manner  as  has  been  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  MiijjER.  I  was  in  Laredo  the  other  day  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  people  who  were  in  touch  with  the  situation.  I  asked  that 
an  investigation  be  made' in  regard  to  the  percentage  who  could  pass 
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the  literacy  test,  and  I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  'Roy  Campbell,  of 
Laredo,  a  well-known  onion  grower,  in  which  he  says: 

Reliable  estimate  that  not  exceed  20  per  cent  Mexican  laborers  can  pass 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  can  pass  and  80  per  cent  can  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  exceed  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Seigel.  That  is  practically  the  same  proportion  of  literacy 
and  illiteracy  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  am  only  stating  what  I  was  told  by  an  immigration 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  that  they  can 
pass  the  literacy  test,  otherwise  this  law  permitting  them  to  come 
for  a  temporary  stay  would  let  them  come  without  paying  the  head 
tax. 

Mr.  Seigel.  Of  course,  they  must  have  been  a  year  before  that  con- 
tinuously in  Mexico  before  they  could  come  in.  That  is  on  page  4 
of  the  present  immigration  act,  near  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Minus.  Now,  that  is  the  situation.  We  have  a  telegram  that 
says  20  per  cent.  We  have  an  immigration  agent  who  tells  me  80 
per  cent.  -We  have  all  kinds  of  testimony  and  guesses.  So  far  as 
what  the  test  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  just  from  going  over  and  looking 
at  the  men  that  come  across  I  would  say  that  they  do  not  look  like 
they  could  pass  much  of  anything.  They  come  over  and  do  the  work. 
But,  irrespective  of  that,  we  have  an  economic  condition  down  there 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  committee  to  give  us 
a  chance  in  consonance  with  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  make  that  as  a  special  appeal  for  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Do  I  make  a  special  appeal  for  Texas  ? 

The  Chairman.  Your  economic  conditions  are  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Minus.  My  economic  conditions  are  in  Texas;  yes.  I  speak 
particularly  of  Texas.  However,  we  know  that  when  we  try  to 
balance  up  this  country,  that  has  been  a  hard  struggle  since  we  have 
had  it,  because  there  are  so  many  people  in  it  and  so  many  different 
conditions.  Now,  if  it  takes  the  inclusion  of  the  waiving  of  the 
literacy  test  to  help  us  out  down  there,  I  do- not  happen  to  be  the  man 
that  would  ask  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  not  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  would  ask  for  it,  but  I  would  only  ask  for  it  tem- 
porarily. Now,  I  will  tell  you.  We  had  this  contract  arrangement 
down  there  for  two  years  and  it  got  us  out  of  the  hole,  but  it  began 
to  show  an  opportunity  for  abuse. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  must  have.  Now,  according  to  the  figures 
that  arrangement  brought  you  39,000  laborers  and  that  got  you  out 
of  the  hole? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  would  indicate  that  a  good  many 
more  came  in.  One  figure  put  it  up  to  200,000.  I  think  that  is 
exaggerated,  but  we  will  say  that  100,000  came  in  surreptitiously. 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  those  are  all  guesses. 
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Mr.  Box.  I  think  the  Coimpissioner  of  Immigration  guesses  that 
about  60,000  cajne  through  clandestinely. 

The  Chairman.  He  gives  his  figures  at  29,000. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  his  official  report,  but  he  states  that  he  thinks 
about  60,000  did  actually  come  in.  I  have  read  that  statement,  but 
I  can  not  turn  to  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Minus.  Now,  irrespective  of  all  the  talk  about  how  well  we 
treat  the  Mexicans!  or  how  well  we  do'  not,  or  about  what  we  want 
to  do  to  educate  them,  about  what  we  want  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  can  not  something  be  devised  in  this  immigra- 
tion from  Mexico  to  give  us  some  relief  for  one  or  two  years  until 
we  can  get  along  and  see  where  we  are  going? 

Mr.  Rakee.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  fields  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  take  it  from  your  statement  that  the  seasons  of  labor 
in  the  onion  business,  as  to  planting  and  harvest,  are  different  from 
those  in  the  cotton  crops? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes.  We  plant  our  crop  at  about  the  end  of  the  cot- 
ton season,  and  we  gather  it  just  before  they  start  chopping. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  the  men  used  in  your  section  of  the  country^ 
■can  be  transported  in  a  day  or  half  a  day  to  the  fields  for  chopping 
and  the  fields  for  picking  cotton  in  Texas,  as  designated  by  these 
other  gentlemen,  where  cotton  is  raised  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes ;  these  men  become  available  by  transfer. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  would  then  relieve  the  situation  entirely  so 
far  as  bringing  them  across  the  border,  if  they  were  sufficient  in  num- 
ber at  either  place? 

Mr.  Minus.  No;  that  does  not  do  it.    There  is  no  question 

Mr.  Rakee  (interposing).  Well,  If  they  were  enough  in  number- — I 
will  put  it  that  way — in  Dimmitt  County,  where  you  raise  your 
onions? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  not  the  only  county  that  raises  onions'  exten- 
sively.   There  is  also  Webb  County. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  in  Dimmit  and  Webb  Counties  and  the  other 
counties  that  handle  onion  planting  and  onion  crops,  if  a  sufficient 
number  were  transported  over  to  the  cotton  fields,  that  would  be  all 
that  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  you  understand,  we  need  about  10,000  to  heJ]) 
us  out  in  the  onion  and  truck  business.  I  would  put  the  number  -it 
about  150,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  used  to  have  a  great  many  in  your  location? 

Mr.  Minus.  They  were  residents  there.  Before  this  demand  came 
for  labor  everywhere  we  had  a  situation  in  which  we  had  a  resident 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Rakee.  To  meet  the  demand? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes ;  and  it  did  seem  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tell  the  committee  what  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  Minus.  What  has  become  of  every  man  who  worked  arounri  ( 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  have  some  intelligent  answer  to  give  us, 
without  a  bald  statement  of  that  kind  ?  I  am  entitled  to  a  legitimate 
answer. 

Mr.  Minus.  What  has  become  of  that  man  ? 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  say  man.  I  said  what  has  become  of  that 
population  ?    Did  they  stay  there  or  move  out  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Apparently  we  have  a  resident  population  of  Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Now,  did  the  people  at  that  time — say,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  enough  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  onion  question— did 
they  remain  in  that  locality?  Are  they  resident  there  now?  Are 
their  children  going  to  school,  and  are  they  participating  in  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  community,  or  have  they  moved  out  of 
those  various  counties? 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  evidently,  a  great  many  have  moved.  But  T 
will  tell  you  another  thing 

Mr.  Rakeh  (interposing).  "Well,  let  us  hold  it  down.  I  want  to 
get  something  definite  on  the  matter.  You  think  they  have  moved  ? 
"What  percentage  of  them?  In  the  locality  now  where  you  are 
raising  onions,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  observation  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  have 
moved. 

Mr.  Raker.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Minus.  We  do  not  see  them ;  they  do  not  return. 

Mr.  Raker.  Sixty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Eighty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Minus.  Probably  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  the  committee  your  judgment  as  to  where  they 
■  went. 

Mr.  Minus.  Where  they  went? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  understand  that- the  Texas  Mexicans  have  gone  to 
Michigan  to  help  with  the  beet  harvest.  I  understand  that  the  rail- 
roads have  absorbed  them  as  never  before  because  the  wages  have  in- 
creased enormously.  A  great  many  enterprises  in  the  city  use  Mexi- 
cans, as  truck  drivers  and  people  of  that  kind,  and  altogether  they 
have  taken  away  apparently  the  population  that  has  drifted  from 
the  farm  into  the  city. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Now,  kindly  tell  us  what  is  your  view  of  the  reason 
they  left? 

Mr.  Minus.  What  is  the  view  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  is  your  view  from  your  observation  as  to  why 
76  per  cent  of  them  or  more  left  this  agricultural  country  where 
labor  was  so  demanded  and  where  it  was  so  nice  and  easy  to  handle 
■such  delightful  work  as  planting  onions,  raising  onions,  and  gather- 
ing onions? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  delights  of  the  business  end 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  did  that  to  make  it  pleasant.  I  put  that  in, 
but  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  can  not  undertake  to  say  any  more  than  you  can 
what  has  become  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  will  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  Minus.  The  cities  are  increasing  and  the  country  is  decreas- 
ing in  population. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  is  your  view  of  why  they  left  ? 
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Mr.  Minus.  What  is  my  view  of  why  they  left  ? 
Mr.  Eaker.  While  their  labor  was  in  demand?     Was  it  because 
they  could  get  higher  wages  in  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Four  million  men  went  into  the  military  service 

Mr.  Eakek  (interposing^.  Well,  now,  listen  just  a  moment 

Mr.  Minus  (continuing) .  And  there  was  a  general  reconstruction 
of  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  minute.  I  do  pot  want  to  take  your  time.  I 
did  not  ask  you  anything  about  4,000,000  men.  I  am  talking  about- 
the  Mexicans,  75  per  cent  of  whom  you  said  left  your  country.  Now, 
will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  for  its  information,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  present  it  to  the  House,  and  to  the  country  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  the  reason  why  these  people  left? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  know  the  reason. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  there  better  wages  paid  in  other  places  where 
you  think  they  might  have  gone  than  were  paid  in  the  locality  where 
those  men  were  working  in  the  onion  industry  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  better  wages  were  paid 
in  other  localities.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  farm  labor,  that  better 
wages  are  paid  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  literacy  test 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  in  favor  of  holding  the  standard  as  high  as 
it  can  be  held? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  are  in  favor  of  the  people  who  come  here 
paying  a  legitimate  expense  for  the  enforcement  and  operation  of 
the  law  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  properly  treated  and  handled 
when  they  come  here? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  I  am  just  as  favorable  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  Americanism  as  any  man,  and  I  am  also  in  favor  of  main- 
taining our  economic  conditions,  too,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  would  not  want  to  break  down  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  eco- 
nomic condition  in  one  locality  for  a  year  or  two,  if  it  had  that  effect? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  have  not  asked  to  break  down  the  fundamental  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say,  if  it  would,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  believe  there  wovild  be  no  unwisdom  or  no  section- 
alism in  this  committee  giving  some  temporary  relief  in  the  matter 
of  the  importation  of  Mexican  labor  to  help  the  Texas  farmers  iintil 
wisdom  sees  that  we  can  get  a  change. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.    Now,  80  per  cent  of  them  can  read. 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  that  is  the  question.  We  are  all  drifting  with- 
out any  statistics  that  we  think  are  worth  a  damn,  if  I  might  say  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  you  might  say  it. 

Mr.  Minus.  Take  the  Government  statistics  and  see  what  they 
amount  to.  I  will  say  that  the  immigration  agent  gave  80  per  cent 
as  the  figures  and  I  heard  him  tell  Roy  Campbell  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  told  me  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Siegel.  There  was  a  telegram  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  putting 
the  number  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  He  told  me  that  too,  and  I  did  not  believe  it.  I 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  authorities  and  get  the  figures,  and  he  went 
to  the  authorities,  and  here  is  the  telegram.  This  report  is  pretty 
near  correct. 

Mr.  Minus.  Twenty  per  cent  is  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  the  last  word  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  mean  it  was  the  last  word  that  was  read. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  talked  with  the  immigration  officer  at  Laredo,  and 
he  was  very  optimistic  as  to  the  number  of  laborers  who  could  pass 
the  literacy  test.  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  question 
of  the  number  of  persons,  the  percentage  that  can  pass  the  test  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  way  it  is  applied.  I  think  that  is  an 
answer  to  the  discrepancy  in  .the  figures. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  am  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  the  question  that 
it  is  80  per  cent.  If  80  per  cent  can  pass  the  literacy  test  there  is  no 
need  of  amending  that. 

Mr.  Minus.  Do  not  bind  me.  I  think  I  have  very  clearly  ex- 
plained my  position.    I  am  not  responsible — 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Listen  to  my  question.  I  say,  if  80 
per  cent  could  pass  the  literacy  test — putting  it  hypothetically — it 
would  give  you  enough  labor  if  80  per  cent  of  all  the  people  who 
were  to  come  there,  200,000  of  them,  say,  could  pass  the  literacy  test, 
then  j'ou  would  have  enough  labor. 

Mr.  Minus.  No;  I  would  not  say  we  would  get  enough. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  80  per  cent  of  200,000  be  sufficient?  Eighty 
per  cent  of  200,000  would  be  sufficient  for  your  local  needs  in  the 
cotton  fields  and  the  onion  fields  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  All  right,  sir ;  80  per  cent  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  would  it  be  sufficient,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  only  other  objection  would  be  as  to  the  head  tax? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  objection  would  be  to  the  head  tax. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  those  people  come  over  there  and  earn  wages 
and  carry  a  lot  of  wages  away.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  take 
away  from  $100  to  $500  with  them,  and  every  expense  of  bringing 
them  over  is  paid.    Is  there  any  objection 

Mr.  Minus  (interposing).  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  knows  a 
thing  about  what  those  Mexicans  take  back  with  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  will  take  that  to  be  true,  then. 

Mr.  Minus'.  The  Mexican  is  a  man  who  comes  in  his  own  humble 
way  and  goes  home  in  his  own  way  and  attends  to  his  own  business. 

Mr  Raker.  Well,  if  he  is  in  that  position  and  has  so  little  respon- 
sibility and  gives  so  little  thought  to  the  Government  while  he  is 
here  he  ought  to  be  at  least  able  to  pay  $8  for  its  administration 
when  he  gets  here. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  the  Mexican,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  as  simple, 
about  as  proud,  and  about  as  independent  as  any  man  on  God  Al- 
mighty's earth  that  ever  had  any  opportunity  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Kleozka.  These  Mexicans  pay  12  per  cent  on  their  incomes, 
do  they  not  ?    They  are  nonresident  aliens. 
Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
Mr.  Box.  Now,  you  are  digging  up  a  new  tax  on  them. 
Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  $8  proposition  again. 
I  can  not  get  your  viewpoint  as  to  why  the  $8  head  tax  should  be 
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repealed,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  the  Mexican  into  this  country- 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Minus.  The  idea  is,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Mexican  reaching 
the  border  brings  with  him  his  family,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  in  very 
destitute  circumstances.  The  Mexican  with  his  family  is  the  best 
agricultural  laborer  for  us.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  him 
not  to  dig  up  $32  because  of  a  head  tax  on  himself,  on  his  wife, 
and  each  child  over  16  years  old.  That  would  help  him  out  con- 
siderably. Now,  in  that  conection,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  au- 
thentic or  not,  but  I  understand  there  has  grown  up  a  certain  amount 
of  grafting  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Raker.  Leaving  out  the  grafting  on  the  other  side,  just  keep 
on  our  own  side. 

Mr.  Minus.  All  right. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  objection  would  you  have  to  paying  this  man 
for  the  first  month  or  the  second  month  $8  more  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  have  heard  that  brought  up  time  and  time  again, 
and  I  believe  it  is  strictly  against  your  orders. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  can  not  contract 

Mr.  Minus  (interposing) ;  You  can  not  contract  in  that  way.  As 
I  understand,  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  did  not  make  any  suggestion  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Minus.  A  good  reason  is  that  it  is  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  ask  any  question  of  that  kind.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  on  record  except  as  I  have  asked  the  question.  I  am 
asking  this  question :  If  the  Mexican  is  so  poor,  why  do  you  not  raise 
his  wages  $8  for  the  first  month,  to  say  nothing  about  the  head  tax 
or  anything  else,  and  let  him  come  here? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  good  would  that  do? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  asking  what  good  it  would  do.  You  can 
examine  the  witness  when  I  get  through.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  inter- 
pret what  I  am  going  to  ask  him.  If  the  Mexican  is  so  poor,  why 
do  you  not 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  not  pay  a  man  $8  to  get  in 
with.     You  can  not  pay  him  any  wage  until  he  is  on  a  working  basis. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  Mexican  is  so  poor  and  is  so  broken  down  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  human  being  on  his  side  of  the 
border,  instead  of  paying  him  the  wage  you  do,  why  do  you  not  raise 
his  wages  when  he  comes  across  this  side  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Minus.  Have  you  ever  struggled  with  the  farm  problem  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  something  about  farming;  yes. 

Mr,  Minus.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  farm? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do.  We  pay  a  Mexican  and 
get  a  Mexican  and  handle  a  Mexican  on  account  of  his  economic 
value  and,  incidentally,  if  labor  stays  as  short  as  it  is  now,  we  will 
not  only  pay  him  $8,  if  the  profits  of  the  crops  permit  it,  but  we  will 
pay  him  $58. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  keep  raising  his  wages  accordingly? 

Mr.  Minus.  Just  as  long  as  the  produce  justifies  the  price,  the 
farmer  will  go  the  limit.  He  is  the  biggest  gambler  in  the  world 
now.    Now,  we  have  a  climatic  condition,  and  I  have  seen  for  three 
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°l  ^^]^^  ^^^^^  ^*  makes  no  difference  what  the  Mexican  was  paid, 
the  Mexican  was  the  only  man  who  got  a  cent  out  of  the  business. 
Ihese  cotton  fellows  do  not  make  much.  They  are  busted  half  the 
time. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Minus.  This  40-cent  cotton  has  kind  of  boosted  things. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  all.     You  have  answered  my  question  very 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  pay  him  when  the  economic  condi- 
tion forces  us  to  do  it.  Now,  I  have  not  stated  my  position  yet.  My 
contention  is,  taking  into  consideration  whatever  you  might  have, 
whatever  might  come  up  against  you,  can  you  temporize  with  this 
question?  If  20  per  cent  are  literate,  then  you  would  have  to  get 
the  literacy  test  waived.  If  80  per  cent  are  literate,  then  yoii  would 
have  to  waive  the  $8  head  tax.  I  think  every  que.stion  in  this  country 
has  been  temporized  with  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trouble.  That  is  why  we  do  not  get 
back  to  normal. 

Mr.  Minus.  That  is  the  trouble.  If  you  try  to  legislate  ahead  of 
iime  you  will  play  the  devil. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  in  that  connection:  I  understand  you 
to  advocate  military  training? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  universal  military  training  interfere,  if  the 
period  of  training  is  in  the  time  of  onion  planting,  with  the  planting 
of  onions  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  That  is  hardly  the  way  it  would  be  administered. 
You  see,  the  class  of  people  we  use  in  onion  planting,  as  a  matter  of 
fact 

Mr.  Seigel  (interposing).  Oh,  of  course,  you  would  be  using  Mex- 
icans, so  that  would  not  affect  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  certainly  would  not  have  a  class 

Mr.  Minus  (interposing).  I  happen  to  be  the  only  man  that  I 
know  of  who  has  come  here  to-day  and  stated  that  our  economic 
condition  is  such  that,  taking  it  in  connection  with  your  duties  and 
solicitude  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  can  you  not  in  your  wisdom 
give  us  such  relief  for  a  year  ? 

The 'Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  can  not,  for  the  reason  that  if  we 
put  such  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  will  be  met  with  a  cry 
from  Representatives  in  Congress  from  all  other  districts,  that  their 
condition  is  approximately  as  bad  as  the  Texas  condition.  Now,  I 
will  be  frank  with  you.  You  have  made  a  fair  statement  and  a  good 
one,  but  can  you  not  imagine  that  if  this  resolution  is  perfected  and 
put  on  the  floor  to  relieve  the  situation  in  Texas — we  will  say  that 
it  takes  the  literacy  test  and  the  head  tax  off  for  entrances  from  both 
land  borders  of  the  country,  and  we  know  there  is  very  little  immigra- 
tion from  Canada  into  the  country  and  there  is  considerable  immigi'a- 
tion  from  Mexico — can  you  imagine  a  man  from  California — southern 
California — saying,  "  What  can  we  do  here  ?  We  have  a  prune  crop 
and  a  raisin  crop  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  to  pick,  and  we  could 
get  Portuguese  if  the  literacy  test  was  eliminated."  Can  you  not  see 
it?  That  is  the  trouble.  Another  man  will  say,  "Why,  we  can  get 
Brazilians."  The  situation  might  arise  in  Florida,  while  the  fruit  in- 
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dustry  is  flourishing  like  a  bay  leaf,  where  they  might  say,  "  Let 
us  have  some  help  in  the  hot  weather,  and  Brazilians  will  do."  What 
is  the  situation  in  the  United  States  when  we  know  that  if  we  would 
start  it  we  will  not  stop  it?    That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Minus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  answer  that  question  in  a 
different  way  from  the  way  I  have  heard  anybody  else  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let.  us  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Minus.  As  to  our  problems  of  the  past,  even  though  we  have 
been  a  little  loose  in  letting  them  accumulate,  our  problems  of  the 
past  have  been  rather  wisely  taken  care  of.  Whether  we  had  good 
luck  with  them  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  11,000,000  aliens  in 
the  country  to-day.  I  guess  there  is  a  menace  in  these  11,000,000 
aliens;  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  great  menace  if  we 
did  absolutely  take  down  the  bars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  seem  to 
take  care  of  our  affairs  pretty  well.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  those  85,000,000  or  90,000,000  people  who  apparently  think 
of  America  about  as  I  do. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  display  of  courage  on  the  part  of  gover- 
nors in  my  life  as  I  have  seen  in  the  past  year.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  when  you  had  a  strike  you  could  not  get  anybody  to  send 
anybody  out  there  to  stop  it.  But  Gov.  Coolidge  got  in  the  sad- 
dle,, the  governor  of  Oklahoma  got  in  the  saddle,  the  governor 
of  Texas  got  in  the  saddle,  showing  that  we  have  a  sentiment  that 
is  rising  in  the  country  that  meets  and  handles  our  problems.  Now, 
the  only  people  I  have  ever  seen  who  have  particularly  objected 
to  the  deportation  of  these  249  people  the  other  day  seem  to  come 
from  certain  labor  elements.  I  have  not  heard  many  farmers  say 
anything  about  it.  I  saw  an  effort  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen 
who  wanted  to  nationalize  things.  They  got  a  bunch  of  farmers 
among  them,  and  when  they  began  to  tell  the  farmers  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  the  farmers  left  them,  if  the  press  is  correct. 

I  believe  we  have  in  the  country  to-day  the  little  farmer,  the  little 
storekeeper,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the  man  who  has 
managerial  capacity,  which  requires  but  little  capital;  we  have 
those  men  as  the  backbone  of  the  country.  We  have  our  leaders  in 
the  country.  We  have  our  economic  conditions  upon  which  our  great 
cities  are  built,  and  if  a  man  is  helpless  anywhere  on  God  Almighty's 
earth,  he  is  helpless  in  the  city.  We  have  brains  enough  to  run  the 
farms,  but  here  comes  a  sudden  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  man  and  it  re- 
flects upon  us.  We  find  it  in  Texas.  We  find  that  in  administering 
our  affairs  oil  the  farms  down  there,  before  we  can  make  an  economic 
change,  that  this  shortage  of  labor  will  curtail  production  and  force 
us  to  curtail  development.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  considera- 
tion I  would  give  to  these  things  would  be  to  temporize.  We  have 
got  to  temporize  on  some  things. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trouble  in  my  part  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  the  timber  country  we  are  paying  camp  cooks 
as  high  as  $125  a  month,  board  and  found,  and  we  can  not  get  the 
cooks. 

Everything  else  is  in  proportion  to  that  wage  and  we  can  not  get 
the  help.  In  spite  of  that  shortage  of  labor,  in  the  county  where  I 
have  particular  knowledge  of  the  conditions  they  have  adopted  as 
a  slogan,  "  This  county  for  Americans  only,"  after  having  tried  the 
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labor  of  the  world  and  paid  them  more,  and  after  having  suffered 
for  years  for  want  of  labor.  Now,  when  a  community  gets  to  that 
stage  and  says,  "We  will  have  Americans  only,  or  no  labor,"  how 
will  they  fieel  when  they  hear  that  Mexicans  are  allowed  free  entry 
into  Texas  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  those  Mexicans  will  drift 
into  Mississippi,  or  up  into  their  State?     Do  you  not  see  how  it  is 

foing  to  upset  the  country?  Now,  we  do  not  work  anybody  in  the 
tate  of  Washington,  union  or  nonunion,  10  hours  a  da-y.  You  have 
not  had  uplift  activities  of  all  sorts  in  Texas,  apparently.  They  will 
be  coming  to  you  later. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  of  it  down 
there.  Of  course,  all  of  the  facts  have  been  put  before  this  committee 
as  to  who  will  do  this  work  and  pick  this  cotton.  It  can  not  be  done 
by  white  men  and  the  Mexican  is  the  only  possible  man  to  turn  to. 
Now,  incidentally,  he  has  high-flown  ideas  about  what  we  can  do 
with  him,  and  something  like  that.  I  have  often  sat  and  watched 
them  at  work.  I  do  not  know  about  their  contentment  or  happiness. 
I  imagine  they  get  considerable  happiness  out  of  the  way  they  live. 
But  I  come  back  again  to  the  question  I  have  already  discussed, 
that  we  are  just  on  the  verge  of  an  economic  upset  which  will  prob- 
ably involve  about  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  if  we  do  not  get  this 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  upset  even  if  you  do  get  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  MiNTJS.  Well,  that  may  be,  too,  but  this  year  especially  we ' 
have  had  unusually  good  rains  and  conditions  in  the  country  are  very 
favorable  to  the  planting  and  producing  of  a  crop  of  cotton.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  in  the  next  two  or  three  months,  if  it  is  apparent  to 
the  farmer  that  he  can  not  get  any  help  for  his  cotton  crop,  that  it 
will  change  conditions  very  materially.  If  the  farmer  does  not 
get  this  labor  I  believe  that  Texas  will  fall  down  considerably  in 
the  production  of  cotton  because  it  will  not  be  harvested. 

Mr.  Eaker.  May  I  ask  the  kind  and  character  of  labor  engaged 
in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  onion  crop  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  They  are  the  same  as  in  the  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Is  not  that  a  very  good  kind  of  work,  planting  the 
onion  seed  ?     Will  not  the  Americans  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir.  The  onion  is  planted  entirely  by  hand.  A 
Mexican  gets  right  down  on  the  ground  on  his  knees  and  hands,  and 
with  a  stick,  one  by  one,  he  puts  the  onions  in  the  furrows,  about 
4  to  6  inches  apart.  The  white  labor  is  not  there.  The  white  man  of 
Texas,  however,  is  quite  a  worker.    He  is  a  good  worker. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  that  work  is  such  that  it  is  no  harder  than  other 
work?  That  is,  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  harvesting  the  onions? 
It  is  good  clean  work  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  It  is  all  handwork.  Take  the  harvesting  of  onions. 
I  think  the  Mexican  rather  likes  that  work.  He  and  all  his  children 
sit  down  and  clip  the  top  and  roots  off  and  they  make  several  dollars 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  must  a  man  have  in  order  to 
make  a  living  with  onions? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  onion  crop  in  Texas  is  highly  speculative. 
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The  Chairman.  A  man  can  not  have  a  small  intensive  farm  on  10 
acres  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  He  could  not  manage  it  without  this  labor.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible.  I  have  seen  Mexican  after  Mexican  go 
into  the  business  in  a  small  way,  but  we  have  very  few  of  them  who 
succeed.  The  good,  clear-cut,  hard  leader,  hard  farmer  in  Texas, 
who  leads  and  drives  and  looks  over  these  fellows  and  corrects  them 
and  looks  after  them,  he  earns  every  cent  he  gets  out  of  the  Mexicans 
down  there.  Texas  farming  is  done  in  a  big  sweeping  way.  They 
are  all  plungers  in  farming.  They  always  attempt  more  than  they 
can  do.  But  plunging  farmers  in  this  country  have  been  the  men 
who  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  States.  He  made  it 
or  lost  it.  He  made  it  if  he  had  cheap  labor,  and  if  he  did  not  have 
cheap  labor  he  had  to  abandon  it  and  go  into  small  intensive  farming. 
Something  has  been  said  about  fixing  wages  on  the  farm.  The 
farmer  takes  a  big  chance  when  he  pays  any  price  that  he  might  have 
to  pay  for  labor. 

I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  figures.  The  average  farmer 
of  the  United  States,  up  to  1914,  his  entire  receipt  in  money,  taking 
it  broad  and  wide,  was  about  $500  in  cash.  The  average  farm  in 
Texas  brought  $283.  The  average  farm  in  North  Carolina  brought 
$450.  The  average  farm  in  Massachusetts  did  not  break  even.  The 
average  receipt  on  farms  in  Wisconsin  was  $1,008  on  a  $10,000  in- 
vestment. Whenever  you  start  talking  about  farm  labor  getting 
eight  hours  a  day  and  commensurate  pay,  without  figuring  on  these 
allowances,  then  you  are  talking  about  something  that  is  going  to  be 
the  gravest  concern  that  this' country  has  ever  felt.  It  is  the  back- 
bone of  this  Nation  to-day  that  these  40,000,000  who  own  the  farms 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Nation.  I  have  lived  in  the 
South  all  my  life.  I  have  lived  iii  South  Carolina.  I  know  there  was 
an  economic  condition  that  went  on  there  in  my  boyhood  days. 
The  farmer  drew  a  living  out  of  it.  He  never  uttered  a  bolshevik 
thought,  and  they  all  got  along  together,  merchants  and  everybody. 
None  of  them  made  money.  They  could  make  no  profit  out  of  the 
soil.  I  believe  it  was  said  that  up  until  1914  the  farmer  got  11  per 
cent.  In  the  last  four  years  he  has  got  up  to  39  per  cent,  and  that  is 
the  first  glimpse  he  has  had  of  conditions  that  could  in  any  wise  lead 
to  respectability.  I  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  some  years  ago 
and  I  talked  to  the  county  demonstration  people  there.  They  told  me 
that  a  man  with  80  acres  in  Illinois  got  no  return  on  his  investment 
although  it  was  valued  at  $20,000 ;  he  simply  made  his  living  a  little 
easier  than  the  tenant  who  farmed  for  $20  or  $22  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  a  homestead  and  a  living. 

Mr.  MiNtrs.  That  is  all.  Now,  we  primarily  start  out  to  house  and 
feed  the  Mexican  and  treat  him  with  kindness,  and  after  all,  that  is 
the  fundamental  way  to  treat  everybody  right.  Now,  we  are  eco- 
nomically situated  in  Texas  so  that  we  are  going  to  treat  the  Mexican 
right  if  we  are  going  to  get  him. 

Mr.  Kakee.  If  the  other  people  are  making  large  returns  for  the 
amount  of  money  invested,  it  must  resolve  itself  fundamentally  and 
eventually  into  the  farmer  getting  more  for  his  produce  because  of 
the  extra  cost. 

Mr.  Minus.  The  other  day  I  heard  an  amusing  thing  from  the  first 
fellow  I  ever  heard  make  the  ri^ht  kind  of  talk.    He  was  in  Alabama 
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two  or  three  years  ago  and  he  said  that  the  only  way  to  make  farm- 
ing i)ay  was  to  curtail  production.  He  advocated  underproduction 
to  raise  prices,  and  the  farmers  kicked  him  out.  The  farmers  would 
not  stand  for  that  kind  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  best  economic  doctrine 
that  any  man  could  preach,  but  I  am  not  advocating  it  because  it  will 
not  go  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  labor? 

Mr.  Minus.  Surely. 

Mr.  Eakee.  They  are  trying  to  get  the  right  economic  doctrine 
that  will  always  stand  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  There  is  no  country  that  is  working  toward  economy 
and  economic  conditions  more  than  our  country  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  means  that  the  producer  should  get  a  fair  return 
and  a  fair  division  of  his  labor? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  he  ought  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  There  is  no  question  about  it  on  earth. 

Mr.  Minus.  At  one  time  I  took  85  cents  a  day  Mexican  labor, 
which  was  the  prevailing  price  in  1913,  and  I  put  in  a  crop  of  maize 
and  kept  a  close  watch  on  it.  I  put  down  the  figures  for  everything 
I  spent  on  it.  I  sold  maize  for  $25  an  acre,  the  gross  produce,  and 
I  figured  out  everything  that  did  not  make  an  acre.  I  let  the  Mexi- 
can farm  25  or  30  acres  on  shares,  and  he  took  the  loss.  He  sent  his 
child  to  bring  in  the  water ;  he  had  his  children  harvesting  the  maize, 
and  he  made  $12 ;  and  after  deducting  everything,  taxes,  etc.,  I  did 
not  get  a  nickel. 

Mr,  Eakee.  You  did  not  sell  it  for  enough. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  sold  it  for  all  the  market  would  allow  me. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  in  your  section  of  the  country  do  you  have 
substantial  farm  organizations? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  talk  around  a  little  sometimes.  There  is  no  more 
coherence  in  a  bunch  of  farmers,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  salvation  of 
the  country  that  they  are  that  way.  I  know  the  man  who  takes  the 
leadership  in  a  farm  of  200,  300,  400,  or  500  acres,  stands  all  the 
brunts,  and  takes  the  markets  as  they  arise,  takes  all  the  climatic 
conditions  as  they  come;  he  just  simply  makes  a  living. 

The  Chaieman.  And  any  theories  that  he  may  have  in  conjunction 
with  an  organization  fades  away  in  view  of  the  ever-present  circum- 
stances ? 

Mr.  Minus.  He  is  alive  to  his  ever-recurring  duties.  It  is  a  rule 
among  farmers  that  no  matter  how  many  people  you  have,  you  never 
get  your  work  done. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  any  of  the  farm  organizations  of  Texas,  to 
your  knowledge,  ever  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
labor  question? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  organization  which  I  represent 
covers  203  landowners  and  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  valley  at  McAUen 
about  two  weeks  ago,  when  action  was  taken.  The  attention  of  our 
board  of  directors  was  called  to  this  matter  last  November,  and  at 
that  time  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Post,  in 
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which  he  stated  that  these  restrictions  woixld  become  operative  on 
the  1st  of  January.  The  result  was  that  the  farmers  throughout  this 
entire  section  prevailed  upon  the  board  of  directors  to  see  wha^  could 
be  done  to  secure  the  further  suspension  of  these  restrictions  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  a  local  council  of  farmers,  a  land- 
owners' organization? 

Mr.  MiiJjEE.  Yes,  sir;  covering  territory  of  very  wide  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.'  But  you  know  of  no  State  organization  that  has 
taken  any  action? 

.  Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  but  the  various  organizations  are  beginning 
to  take  action  now.    There  is  no  State-wide  farmers'  organization. 

Mr.  Minus.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
company  in  wanting  this  Mexican  labor  and  the  very  deep  interest 
we  have  so  far  as  the  farmers  of  Texas  are  concerned.  It  is  unques- 
tionably absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our  farm  interests  going  as  we 
have  been  organized.  Our  farmers  do  not  agitate  these  questions 
very  much ;  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  If 
a  fellow  undertakes  to  be  a  leader  around  there  he  will  give  it  up  in 
three  or  four  weeks  in  disgust.  That  is  all  he  wants,  as  a  rule,  a  few 
weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Who  works  on  your  railroad  sections  in  your  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Minus.  Mexicans  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  in  the  cabs  of  the  locomotives  as 
firemen  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Box.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  belong  to  the  firemen's  union. 

Mr.  MiLi/ER.  The  Texas-Mexico  Railroad  is  the  only  one,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  negroes  do  some  of  the  firing? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  engineers  and  firemen  and  conductors  are  all 
white. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  understand  the  Mexican  is  not  permitted  to  join 
the  firemen's  brotherhood? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  Mexican  is,  but  not  the  negro. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  the  distinction? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  the  Mexican  is,  if  anything,  more  different 
in  his  make-up  and  proclivities,  and  so  on,  than  the  negro  is  from 
the  white  man.  We  have  no  prejudice.  We  have  no  so-called  race 
prejudice  against  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  because  you  are  so  far  apart  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  conflict. 

Mr.  Minus.  No  ;  the  conflict  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  trouble  with  or  racial  feeling  against 
the  negro  as  long  as  he  stays  there  and  works  along? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  only  place  where  there  is  a  negro  question  is 
where  there  are  enough  negroes,  but  there  are  not  enough  negroes 
down  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  think  you  would  never  have  enough 
Mexicans  to  make  a  Mexican  problem? 

Mr.  Minus,  No ;  not  up  to  date.  A  fe^v  old  cattlemen  and  sheep 
herders  that  handled  ranches  in  the  by-gone  days,  sometimes  two 
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or  three  white  men  would  have  charge  of  100  Mexicans,  and  they 
got  along  with  them  without  any  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ave 
have  never  had  very  much  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  on  this  side  of 
the  border.  Sometimes  a  killing  occurs,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world.  As  a  nile  some  white  man  has  almost  made  a  Mexican 
kill  him. 

Mr  Kakee.  Do  they  attend  the  same  churches  and  social  func- 
tions 5 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  No  intermarriages? 

Mr.  MiNTis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  many.  The  Mexicans  are  most  all  Catholics 
and  the  Americans  are  mostly  Protestants. 

Mr.  MiLMiR.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  counties  immediatelv 
alone-  the  border  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  permanent  population  is 
Mexican  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  counties 
along  the  border. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  close  the 
hearings  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  we  want  to  hear  the  views  of  the  department 
before  we  close. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  great  wool  industry  of  Texas  has  never  been 
represented  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  propose  to  go  right  along  with  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  As  a  Congressman  from  Texas,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  present  this  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  The  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas  have  been 
given  opportunity  to  present  their  statements. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  offered  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  insist  on  your  resolution? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Word  for  word? 
,  Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  certainly  do,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  opportunity.  At  present  how- 
ever, we  will  hear  Mr.  Clarkson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  M.  CLAEKSON,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Mr.  CiiARKSON.  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  any  more  than  what  has 
been  said.    I  do  not  want  to  detain  you.  .^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  cotton  farmer? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  am  a  real  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Mexicans  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  have  60  that  stay  on  the  farm  all  the  time.  I  have 
1,985  acres  that  I  farm  in  cotton  and  what  feed  it  takes  to  run  the 
farm.  On  the  farm  there  are  about  60  Mexicans,  grown  ones  and 
small  ones.    It  takes  about  40  adult  Mexicans  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  employed  by  the  piece  or  by  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  They  used  to  be  paid  by  the  day  when  they  did  the 
planting,  but  now  they  are  all  farmed  on  the  half.  Everything  is 
now  done  on  the  half. 
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The  Chairman.  On  shares? 

Mr.  Claekson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  bring  in  some  temporary  labor,  that  is 
paid  for  by  the  piece  ? 

Mr.  Claekson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  expense  is  divided  between  you  and  your 
share  farmers? 

Mr.  Claekson.  I  furnish  the  team,  the  feed,  the  land,  the  water,  the 
wood,  the  houses,  and  everything,  and  he  does  the  work  and  pays  for 
ay  work  that  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  He  pays  for  all  the  temporary  work? 

Mr.  Claekson.  All  the  temporary  labor.  That  is  no  expense  to  me 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory  plan? 

Mr.  Claekson.  Well,  I  will  have  to  wait  until  this  year  is  out 
before  I  can  ansM'er  that  question.    I  hope  it  will  prove  satisfactory. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  go  down  to  the  border  and  call  for  labor 
when  you  need  it? 

Mr.  Claekson.  It  always  came  to  me  until  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  have  to  go  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Claekson.  To  Laredo. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  go  to? 

Mr.  Claekson.  Mr.  Trout. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  employment  agent? 

Mr.  Claekson.  No;  he  is  a  Government  immigration  agent. 

The  Chaieman.  What  negotiations  did  you  make  with  him? 

Mr.  Claekson.  I  had  an  order  for  labor  when  I  went  there  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many? 

Mr.  Claeksoni  For  100. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  Trout  do? 

Mr.  Claekson.  He  finally  gave  me  an  order.  He  thought  it  was 
too  many  at  first.  He  said  it  was  unusual;  that  he  never  signed  a 
contract  for  that  many. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  you  get  your  100  then? 

Mr.  Claekson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  How  many  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Claekson.  Thirteen. 

The"  Chaieman.  What  did  you  do  for  the  balance? 

Mr.  Claekson.  I  hired  a  labor  agent. 

The  Chaieman.  In  Laredo? 

Mr.  Claekson.  In  Laredo. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  CLAravsON.  He  was  a  Mexican,  and  I  could  not  say  it  if  I 
heard  you  say  it.  He  brought  me  139  Mexicans  and  delivered  to 
Eobstown  for  $4  apiece  and  the  railroad  fare. 

The  Chairjian.  What  was  the  railroad  fare? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  About  150  miles  at  2  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Claekson.  It  was  something  like  $5  or  $6  altogether  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  Mexican  agent,  whose  name  you  caji 
not  remember  and  could  not  pronoimce,  where  did  you  find'himi' 

Mr.  Claekson.  In  Laredo. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  an  office  there? 
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Mr.  Clarksox.  I  found  him  on  the  plaza. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  where  to  go? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  showed  to  me  as 
a  man  who  could  get  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pointed  him  out  to  you? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  rather  a  well-known  route  you  followed? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No  ;  it  was  not  a  long  route. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  was  a  well-known  route  you  followed  to 
get  this  man.    You  were  told,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Exactly.  I  was  told.  It  was  the  only  way  I  knew 
him.    I  was  never  there  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  other  cotton  planters  looking  for 
this  gentleman? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  know? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  guess  they  were  told  the  same  as  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  park  where  you  met  him? 

Mr^  Clarkson.  It  was  a  little  plaza.  The  man  that  I  got  may 
have  had  an  office,  but  I  do  not  loiow,  because  the  man  carried  me 
up  to  him  and  introduced  him  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  Mexican? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No  ;  he  was  a  white  man. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  He  was  a  farmer  from  San  Patricio  County,  and 
he  introduced  me  and  went  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  his  name? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair JiAN.  You  are  making  the  best  statement  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Just  as  near  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  the  committee  may 
send  a  subcommittee  down  there  to  find  these  men. 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  would  certainly  try  to  help  locate  them  and  get 
them.     I  told  this  man  that  I  wanted  200  and  I  got  135. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Not  until  I  got  the  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Four  dollars  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  realize  that  that  was  against  the  law? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  ymi  realize  that  it  was  against  the  law  to 
get  your  labor  in  surreptitiously  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  t  never  knew  there  was  such  a  law  in  effect. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  the  author- 
ization to  examine  these  witnesses.  Of  course,  I  knov  this  is  pre- 
liminary, but  these  Avitnesses  ought  to  be  sworn  and  we  ought  to  go 
into  a  thorough  examination.  We  were  directed  by  the  House  to 
do  it  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  slip  over  this  kind  of  work. 
I  do  not  feel  justified  myself;  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  representing 
my  country  or  my  constituents  or  anybody  else,  co'nducting  this  hear- 
ing in  this  way,  and  when  men  come  here  to  testify  I  think  we  ought 
to  put  them  under  oath  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  it  develops  a  little  more — ^tliese  witnesses 
were  not  subpoenaed.  They  are  voluntarily  shedding  considerable 
light  on  the  facts  that  we  have  Imown  something  about.  They  are 
laying  the  foundation  upon  which  we  can  proceed  to  other  lines. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  stand  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  when  we  can  hear 
the  other  witnesses.  It  is  now  5  o'clock  and  this  M-itness  can  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  to  testify. 

Mr.  Claekson.  Well,  I  can,  but  I  would  like  to  go.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  came  here  to  testify  before  this  committee  that 
you  went  doAvn  there  to  get  135  laborers  and  you  met  a  white 
man 

Mr,  SiEGEL  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  could  not  give  his  name.  You  met  a  Mexican 
employer  and  paid  him  so  much  money.  You  could  not  give  us 
the  white  man's  name  or  the  Mexican's  name.  You  do  not  give  us 
any  facts,  but  just  a  general  statement.  Now,  you  are  too  smart,  you 
have  had  too  much  experience,  you  are  too  good  an  American  citizen 
to  leave  us  in  that  plight  where  we  have  nothing  on  which  to  work. 
If  you  want  to  give  some  evidence,  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  give  usi  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  wish  I  knew  his  name,  because  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  stopped  if  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  E.AKEE.  I  have  given  my  time  to  these  hearings  and  I  am  seek- 
ing information. 

The  Chaieman.  He  says  if  he  knew  it  he  would  give  it. 

Mr.  Claekson.  I  would  be  glad  to;  if  I  could  find  him  I  could 
identify  him.  If  you  ever  come  to  the  border,  and  come  to  see  me, 
I  will  find  him. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law,  but 
these  gentlemen  came  up  here  with  a  petition  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  not  conducting  an  investigation  upon  authority  of 
the  House,  and  while  we  ought  to  have  all  the  information  we  can 
get,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  anything  to  lead  these  gentlemen 
to  believe  that  we  are  trjdng  to  set  traps  for  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  this  statement  as  a  matter 
of  common  information?  Since  agricultural  development  started  in 
our  section  of  the  country  around  Corpus  Christi  our  farmers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  border  to  get  labor.  Up  to  the  time 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  became  operative  during 
the  war  there  were  regular  labor  agencies  at  all  these  towns  along 
the  border.  In  Nueces  Comity,  two  years  ago,  when  the  drought  was 
broken  and  we  needed  at  least  9,000  laborers,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  county  council  of  defense,  representing  33  district  coun- 
cils, I  telephoned  the  labor  agency  at  Laredo  to  get  us  labor,  and  they 
sent  them  down  on'  the  train.  They  would  come  in  charge  of  a  man, 
and  we  would  pay  for  them  when  they  landed  in  Corpus  Christi,  paid 
their  expenses  or  transportation  and  $1  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  sent  to  you  by  whom? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  a  labor  agency  in  Laredo. 

The  Chaieman.  Not  a  Federal  agency? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  in  due  deference  to  Mr.  Box,  I 
would  not  for  the  life  of  me  try  to  trap  a  man  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  we  want  information  and  we  only  get  part  of  it.  If 
the  labor  agencies  are  in  operation  and  dealing  with  so  many  men 
and  receiving  so  much  money,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen ought  to  give  us  the  "names. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  the  name  of  the 
man  I  dealt  with.  His  name  was  Parker,  a  labor  agent  in  Laredo. 
That  is  the  man  I  dealt  with.  He  was  there  for  years.  Now,  as  to 
where  he  got  his  men,  whether  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side,  we 
did  not  inquire.  '     ' 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  operating  down  there  last  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Davis,  is  this  man  Parker  still  operating  in 
Laredo? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  used  to  be  before  the  State  took  his  license  away 
from  him.  He  operated  under  a  State  license,  and  right  there  I 
want  to  say  this:  That  the  Federal  labor  bureaus  there  were  the 
most  outrageous  farces  in  many  respects  that  we  have  ever  had  to 
deal  with.  If  you  want  me  to  qualify  that  statement  I  will  further 
say  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  these  bureaus  were  not  responsible 
for  the  condition  that  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  would  probably 
hire  men  to  go  out  and  look  for  labor  and  those  men  would  go  out 
and  steal  that  labor  and  hire  it  to  somebody  else.  The  Federal 
authorities  and  the  State  authorities  were  absolutely  honest  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.    I  know  the  name  of  every  man  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  a  complaint  to  Mr.  Densmore,  the 
head  of  the  employment  service? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Miller.  Before  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  labor  agency 
I  took  it  up  .with  the  local  employment  service  located  in  Corpus 
Christi.  That  was  the  requirement  of  the  law,  that  we  had  to  see 
how  many  we  needed.  The  matter  was  finally  taken  up  with  Mr, 
Lewis,  the  director  of  labor  of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  eventually  our  request  reached  their  agent  at  Laredo,  whose 
name  was  A.  T.  Walker,  and  after  two  or  three  days  he  said  he 
could  not  get  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  you  farmers  were  unable  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Federal  agent,  you  went  to  the  private  agent  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  called  him  over  the  phone  and  I  said,  "  Can  you  get 
me  laborers  ?  " 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  the  man  you  called  upon  was  gO' 
ing  to  sneak  labor  over  the  border? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  suspect  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Perhaps  I  suspected  it,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  themajority  of  the  population  of  Laredo  is  Mexican,  and  is' it  a 
town  of  25,000  or  30,000  people.  Now,  Mr.  Clarkson  only  did  what 
countless  scores  of  farmers  all  over  Texas  have  done.  They  have 
gone  down  to  Laredo  and  found  somebody  to  get  Mexicans  for  their 
and  they  got  them. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  see  the  misfortune  that  you  people  are  under.  I  am 
not  criticising  you.     I  hope  you  will  not  think  from  what  I  have 
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said  that  I  am  criticising  you,  but  with  the  legitimate  labor  employ- 
ment agencies  and  then  with  these  scalawags  who  violate  the  law 
and  work  against  you  on  both  sides,  they  have  got  you  where  you 
can  not  get  any  labor.    They  operate  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  how  it  operated  in  other  States,  and  1 
am  not  sure  how  it  operated  all  over  Texas,  but  I  do  know  that  in 
South  Texas  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  utterly 
inefficient. 

(Thereupon  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  28,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
W asMngton,  D.  0.,  January  ^8,  19W. 
The  committee  assembled  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Representative  Hudspeth,  of  Texas, 
is  here  and  desires  to  be  heard  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  B.  HUDSPETH,  A  REPKESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  state^  that  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  time  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  come  here  from  a  long  distance  to  be  heard ;  but 
I  am  a  member  of  the  irrigation  committee,  which  has  a  meeting 
to-day  on  a  proposition  which  affects  California,  and  the  chairman 
has  asked  me  to  be  present. 

I  Avant  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  wool  and  sheep  and 
mohair  industry  of  Texas  has  not  as  yet  presented  its  case  to  this 
committee.  Coming  from  that  section,  and  representing  practically 
the  entire  wool-growing  and  mohair-growing  industry,  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  present  that  question  to  you  this  morning,  and  the  effect 
that  a  failure  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  ranch  hands  would  have 
upon  that  industry. 

To-day  there  are  in  Texas  2,500,000  sheep  and  1,680,000  goats. 
Texas  raises  more  mohair,  and  has  more  goats  than  any  other  State, 
and  more  than  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  combined. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  about  the  method  of  bringing  those 
Mexicans  across  the  border.  My  district  starts  in  at  the  western 
border  of  Maverick  County  and  runs  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  about 
700  miles. 

I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  I  do  not  Icnow  of  any  "  gray- 
backs,"  and  "  wet-backs,"  or  any  other  kind  of  backs  coming  across 
the  river  from  Mexico,  except  through  the  regular  channels  at 
immigration  stations  along  the  border ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  immigration  officials  along  the 
border. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  or  until  war  was  declared  between 
this  country  and  the  Imperial  German  Government,  we  had  no 
scarcity  of  farm  hands  in  that  section;  but  when  war  was  declared 
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the  Mexican  consul  at  San  Antonio  came  up  there  and  made 
speeches  throughout  the  Mexican  part  of  that  section,  in  Del  Eio 
and  Sanderson  and  other  places,  in  which  he  stated  that  every 
Mexican,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  of  this  country  or  not,  would  be 
drafted  into  the  Army.  The  result  was  that  they  flew  across  the 
river  like  a  flock  of  blackbirds ;  they  left  the  ranch'  country  and 
what  little  farming  we  have  in  that  part  of  the  country  depleted  of 
labor ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  searched  to  the  ends 
•of  the  earth  almost  to  get  men  to  help  lamb  and  to  help  Irid  in  the 
spring  time. 

In  that  country  we  shear  twice  a  year,  and  last  fall  on  account  of 
a  scarcity  of  hands  there  were  four-fifths  of  the  sheepmen  who  did 
not  shear  in  that  country.  There  is  the  president  of  the  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Mr.  Moore,  who  will  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment ;  and  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  can  sit  here  and  not  pass 
this  resolution — you  have  the  power  not  to  do  it— but  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  whenever  you  do  you  take  from  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  millions  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  wool  industry  in  Texas.  Now,  if  you  want  to  deplete  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  it  is  all  right;  you  gentlemen  have 
power  to  do  il. 

You  can  say,  "Why,  they  want  hands  in  California."  Yes;  I 
recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  a  boy  that  they  did  not  want  the 
yellow  man  in  California;  and  it  not  only  affected  California  alone, 
but  it  affected  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  passed  a 
bill  excluding  the  Chinese  from  California. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  in  regard  to  this  resolution,  that  you  can  say 
it  will  pauperize  labor  there,  and  it  will  peonize  it.  I  say  it  will 
not.  Those  people  come  across  of  their  own  volition ;  no  man  makes 
them  come  across. 

And  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion:  Go  with  me  to  my 
district,  and  I  will  pay  the  expenses  of  this  committee  out  of  my 
private  pocket.  I  have  not  conferred  with  anybody  else  on  this 
proposition.  I  will  leave  my  check  with  you  this  morning  for  $3,000 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  committee;  and  I  will  also  execute  my 
check  for  $10,000  to  the  Eed  Cross ;  and  if  you  will  go  to  that  section 
and  you  do  not  find  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State  of 
Texas  in  favor  of  this  resolution  I  will  forfeit  that  check  to  the  Red 
Cross.    I  will  make  good  on  that  proposition. 

If  you  do  not  beliere  the  people  of  Texas  are  behind  this  proposi- 
tion ;  if  you  do  not  believe  that  they  are  standing  there  begging  this 
committee  to  give  them  relief,  I  -w.iil  forfeit  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  United  States,  and  pay  it  out  of  my  own  funds,  out  of  such 
money  as  I  made  in  that  section  of  country  by  my  strong  arm  and  by 
the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  want  to  say  to  you  again,  if  you  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  Texas  are  behind  this  proposition,  that  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Abilene, 
Tex.,  last  Thursday,  at  which  700  delegates  were  present;  and  I 
will  show  you  on  this  map  [indicating]  the  parts  of  Texas  that, 
they  came  from.  They  came  from  Dallas,  on  a  special  train;  they 
■came  from  Forth  Worth,  two  of  the  big  cities  of  Texas;  they  came 
from  Austin;  they  came  from  all  through  the  northwestern  part  of 
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Texas,  except  the  extreme  piney  woods  section.  And  I  talked  to 
over  200  of  those  delegates;  and  they  said,  "  If  we  do  not  get  relief 
by  getting  Mexicans  in  here  to  do  our  work  we  will  go  bankrupt  in 
the  farming  business  and  the  sheep  and  wool  industry."  Those  were 
business  men.  They  came  from  the  stores;  they  came  from  the 
banks;  they  came  from  the  farms;  aiid  they  were  there  to  help 
Texas;  and  I  talked  with  every  one  of  them,  and  even  wired  the 
president  at  Eastland,  Tex..  Mr.  Beresford,  to-day;  and  if  he  does 
not  approve  my  sentiments  I  will  withdraw  this  resolution. 

Talk  about  the  people  of  Texas  not  being  behind  this  resolution ! 
If  I  can  not  get  a  petition  here  within  a  week  signed  by  200,000 
citizens  of  Texas,  I  will  withdraw  this  resolution.  That  will  show 
you  that  the  people  of  Texas  have  waked)  up. 

And  it  is  not  confined  to  Texas  either,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  in 
Arizona,  where  they  grow  the  Egyptian  cotton;  and  the  Representa- 
tive from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden,  is  sick,  but  he  sends  a  message  to 
this  committee  and  asks  it  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  people  there. 
The  governor  of  the  State,  through  a  letter,  has  asked  relief. 

I  say  that  I  will  make  good  on  that  proposition,  and  if  you  do  not 
believe  it,  I  will  leave  my  check  here  this  morning. 

Mr  Welty.  How  about  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  HtTDSPETH.  I  talked  with  Representative  Hernandez  last  nighty 
and  he  says  they  want  the  resolution,  but  that  they  are  not  suffering 
in  New  Mexico,  because  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico 
are  Mexican,  and  they  are  able  to  get  their  work  done. 

Mr.  SiEGEii.  I  suggest  that  that  letter  should  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  left  it  with  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  show  you  where  the  cry  for  relief  comes 
from,  if  you  gentlemen  will  bear  with  me  a  few  moments.  Here 
[indicating  on  map]  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Texas.  Here 
[indicating]  is  where  it  comes  from.  You  draw  a  line  from  William- 
son County  to  the  Gulf,  and  all  west  of  there  the  cry  comes  from.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  from  east  Texas,  because  I  understand  they 
have  plenty  of  negro  help  ovei-  tliere  in  east  Texas,  and  they  are  not 
making  that  cry. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  there  has  been  a 
fight  between  the  piney  woods  of  eastern  Texas  and  the  prairies  and 
black  lands  of  western  Texas.  I  have  fought  this  fight  for  western 
Texas  for  years,  and  I  will  fight  it  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  is 
not  a  new  fight  between  the  piney  woods  and  the  prairies  and  black 
lands  of  western  Texas ;  it  is  a  fight  that  is  going  on  in  the  legislature 
all  the  time ;  and  yet  west  Texas  gave  them  16  acres  of  land  to  build 
their  railroads  in  eastern  Texas.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  that  fact — 
we  gave  16  sections  of  the  best  land  on  God's  footstool  to-day  to 
help  build  the  railroads  in  eastern  Texas.  That  is  the  fight  that  is 
being  waged,  if  you  want  to  know. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  a  resolution  before  this  com- 
mittee, as  you  gentlemen  know,  to  establish  and  to  reinforce,  the 
.border  patrol  in  Texas.  Wliy?  To  keep  out  the  Jap  and  to  keep  out 
the  Chinaman.  I  do  not  know  where  that  resolution  is  to-day,  but 
it  was  here  in  this  committee  and  I  urged  it  with  all  the  vehemence 
in  my  power ;  and  I  stand  here  to-day  ready  to  urge  that  resolution. 
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because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  for  law  and  order,  and  I  have  stood 
for  it  all  my  life.  •    : 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  was  added  to  the  calendar  bills  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  opposed  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  recommit  that  resolution  to  make  changes 
considered  necessary. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  Texas  delegation,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Box.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  knows  that  I  supported 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  chairman  knows  that  I  stood  here  and  urged 
with  all  the  vehemence  in  my  power  that  that  resolution  be  put 
through.  I  stood  here  and  did  all  m  my  power  to  keep  the  "  wet- 
back "  and  the  "  grayback  "  and  the  "  blueback  "  from  coming  across. 
And  I  stand  here  to-day  asking  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  a  definition  of  those  terms.  What  is  a 
"  wetback  "  ( 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  have  heard  a  "  wetback "  described ;  he  is  a 
fellow  that  crosses  the  river  surreptitiously. 

The  Chairman.  -Wliat  is  a  "  blueback  "? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  just  a  little  bit  of  pleasantry ;  they  are  all 
the  same.  They  are  the  fellows  that  come  through  the  underground 
passage,  that  has  been  very  ably  and  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  that  I  know  nothing  about  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  reason  they  are  called  "wetbacks"  is  because 
they  get  wet  in  coming  across,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes:  they  get  wet  when  they  swim  the  river  com- 
ing to  this  country.  They  come  over  here;  and  the  only  ambition 
they  have  is  to  fill  their  stomachs  when  thej^  come  here. 

Those  are  the  facts;  and  there  is  the  territory  that  I  described  to 
you  that  needs  help,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  again,  that  you  can  talk  about  men  coming 
into  this  country  and  violating  the  law.  Well,  possibly  they  have,  in 
times  gone  by  down  there ;  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not  encourage  a 
wholesome  respect  for  laws  to  bring  men  across  the  border  surrepti- 
tiously against  the  mandates  of  the  law;  and  that  is  not  what  we 
stand  for  in  Texas.    What  we  are  here  asking  for  is  legislation. 

And  the  only,  excuse  that  I  have  ever  heard  for  not  passing  such  a 
resolution  as  this  is  that  you  would  have  to  let  in  the  Japs,  and  let 
in  the  Turks,  and  others.  Why,  you  can  take  this  resolution  and 
amend  it  as  you  see  fit,  and  let  it  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
and  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  there  will  then  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  anybody.  If  they  want  to  use  the  Mexicans  in 
Idaho,  or  if  they  want  to  use  them  in  Colorado,  we  men  of  Texas  are 
not  dogs  in  the  manger;  we  are  not  going  to  say,  "  You  can  not  do  it." 

Mr.  White.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  those  Mexican  girls  would  be  useful  in 
New  York,  if  Mr.  Siegel  could  get  som.e  of  them  to  go  up  there  as  ser- 
vant girls?     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  that  is  where  you  stand  for  the  women  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Siegel;  and  I  join  hands  with  you  on  that.  The 
Mexican  girl  is  one  of  the  best  servant  girls  on  this  earth.  If  you 
can  induce  them  to  go  to  New  York,  God  speed  you;  you  will  get 
good  servants.  They  make  splendid  servants  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  are  just  as  loyal  as  they  can  be,  and  you  do  not  have  to  lock 
your  things  up. 

Mr.  Siegel.  They  will  not  steal  your  washing,  anyhow  ?  [Laugh- 
tor.;] 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  and  as  Mr.  Pease  said,  you  can  leave  your 
pocketbook  in  your  house  and  it  will  be  there  when  you  get  back. 
They  are  simple-minded  people.  And  where  is  the  harm  of  admit- 
ting them,  if  they  are  down  there  making  good  citizens  ?  It  seemed 
to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  chairinan  and  Mr.  Eaker  that  they  were  not 
treated  right  down  there.  If  you  will  pardon  another  reference  to  a 
personal  matter,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  get  that  view  of  what  I 
said  to  go  in  the  record ;  it  is  not  quite  correct,  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  thought  from  Mr.  Raker's  questions  that 
he  thought  we  brought  them  over  here  and  starved  them  to  death. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  let  the  record  be  correct  in 
that  regard.  My  viewpoint  is  this :  Here  is  a  demand  throughout  the 
country  for  an  Americanization  bill  to  teach  illiterates. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Both  aliens  and  natives,  at  great  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.   Hudspeth.  Yes;    and  we  stand   for  it   in   Texas. 

The  Chairman.  And  here  is  a  resolution  before  this  committee 
proposing  to  let  countless  numbers  of  illiterates  into  this  country 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are 
doing  as  to  that  in  my  country.  You  will  allow  me  to  tell  what  we 
are  doing? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  largest  woolgrowers 
and  mohair  producers  in  that  section  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to  take 
you  to  a  town  in  my  section,  and  I  will  show  you  there  Mexicans 
that  have  been  on  my  ranch  15  or  20  years ;  men  who  live  in  cottages 
that  are  ceiled  and  painted,  with  good  stoves  in  them,  heating  and 
cooking  stoves;  where  there  is  a  little  schoolhouse  to  educate  their 
children,  and  a  victrola  in  their  homes — ^they  play . "  La  Paloma " 
and  "Trip  the  Light  Fantastic"  and  other  airs.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  want  to  "  trip  the  light  fantastic,"  I  would  like  to  take 
you  down  there  and  introduce  you  to  one  of  those  senoritas,  and  they 
will  teach  you  how  to  dance.  And  they  are  the  happiest  people  on 
this  earth.  And  those  conditions  are  not  confined  to  my  ranch ;  you 
will  find  them  on  Mr.  Moore's  ranch,  and  Mr.  Clarkson's  ranch,  and 
all  the  other  ranches  that  employ  Mexicans. 

And  let  me  tell  you  a  story  to  show  you  the  fidelity  of  the  Mex- 
icans; let  me  show  you  the  loyalty  of  those  people  when  they  come 
over  here  and  you  treat  them  right. 

My  major-domo,  who  is  a  Mexican,  was  driving  some  fine  bulls 
that  I  had  just  bought  at  an  exhibition  up  the  road;  the  road  was 
closely  hedged  in  on  each  side  by  thick  mesquite  bushes.     Along 
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came  one  of  those  "  speed  devils  "  in  an  automobile,  driving  very  fast. 
He  was  gomg  to  run  into  those  bulls;  but  the  major-domo  came  run- 
ning up  in  front,  with  his  Winchester  rifle  in  his  hands,  and  made  the 
dnver  stop.  "Do  not  run  into  the  bulls,"  he  said.  The  driver  said, 
•  You  are  a  Mexican;  what  do  you  want?  Why  do  you  point  that 
gun  at  me  ?  And  the  major-domo  said,  "  Pardon  me,  senor,  but 
those  areMr.  Claude's  bulls,  and  you  must  not  run  over  Mr.  Claude's 
bulls.      Me  was  not  thinking  of  himself;  he  was  thinking  only  of  my 

And  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  those  who  are  treated  right;  and  we 
do  treat  them  right;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  take  you  gentlemen 
down  there  and  show  you  their  fidelity  and  loyalty.  They  will 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  man  that  will  treat  them  right.  And 
their  employer  can  trust  them. 

Mr.  Whito.  That  is  all  right.  But  we  have  some  statements  in 
the  record  of  this  hearing  to  the  effect  that  you  got  those  men  down 
there  from  Mexico,  and  when  you  got  through  with  them  you  did  not 

care  what  was  done  with  them 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  We  do  not  treat  them 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  Let  me  finish.  I  want  to  ask  you  an- 
other question.  You  referred  to  those  people  that  came  across  with- 
out paying  the  head  tax — I  do  not  know  whether  your  illusion  was 
general  or  particular. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  does  not  apply  to  my  section;  they  do  riot 
come  across  in  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  We  were  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  those 
fellows  had  to  come  over  here  "  to  fill  their  bellies" ;  and  yet  we  were 
told  by  other  gentlemen  that  these  people  were  the  best  laborers  in 
the  worid — and  this  last  statement  conforms  to  your  statement  this 
morning. 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  And  it  mystifies  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
know  how  those  statements  can  be  made  to  agree. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  am  giving  you  the  actual  experience  of  a 
ranchman  in  my  section  of  the  country,  right  off  the  reel. 
Mr.  White.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  Mr.  Bee  said  that  white  men  down  thera 
wiould  not  work;  somebody  made  that  statement.    I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  in  my  section  of  the  country  the  white  men  work  along 
side  of  the  copper-colored  men. 
Mr.  White.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  On  my  sheep  ranch  I  go  and  work  right  along 
side  of  them.  And  I  know  that  they  work  together.  I  know  the 
business;  I  herded  sheep  myself  for  seven  years,  and  I  ought  to 
Imow  it. 

Wr.  White.  That  is  fine;  that  makes  me  think  of  when  I  used  to 
work  on  the  hayrick. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  I  walked  the  hills  of  Texas  for  seven  years 
when  I  was  a  boy  herding  sheep,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  that  county,  and  I  know  the  goat  business;  and  these  gentle- 
ment  who  are  present  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  There 
("indicating]  was  a  man  that  was  shearing  sheep  for  10  years,  Mr. 
Moore,  president  of  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Mr. 
Moore  is  one  of  those  who  are  here  begging  for  relief  for  that  section. 
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And  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  can  sit  here -and  say,  "  We 
■can  hot  give  you  relief,  because  other  States  ^¥ill  want  it."  But  if  you 
•say  that  you  will  be  taking  from  the  producera  of  cotton  propeity 
that  would  yield  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  here  telling  you  gentlemen  the  facts;  and 
I  believe  you  ^^  ill  take  the  statement  of  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  that  section  as  to  those  facts ;  and  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the  facts 
I  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Mexican  and  the 
illiteracy  test? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  My  views  as  to  the  illiteracy  test  are  that  there  are 
not  over  15  per  cent  of  them  that  can  stand  it. 

The  Chairman,  That  is,  those  coming  across  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Those  coming  across;  I  think  you  would  cut  out 
85  per  cent  of  them  if  you  applied  that  test  strictly.  Of  course,  the 
illiteracy  test  is  largely  up  to  the  man  who  is  applying  it;  one  man 
might  apply  it  loosely  and  let  them  in.  Another  man,  if  he  is  living 
up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law — I  am  not  talking  of  any  particular 
cases,  because  I  do  not  know  about  any — but  one  man  might  let  the 
whole  lot  of  them  come  in;  and  another  man  would  let  hardly  any  of 
them  in.  Most  of  those  Mexicans  can  write  a  very  good  hand  in  Span- 
ish; but  if  you  would  set  them  down  to  read  one  paragraph  of  thio 
journal  [indicating],  they  could  not  do  it,  even  if  it  was  printed  in 
Spanish.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  they  write  better  than 
they  read.  I  have  never  seen  a  Mexican  who  did  not  write  a  fairly 
good  hand ;  but  scores  of  them  can  not  read  the  pages  of  a  book. 

There  was  Pancho  Villa,  who  could  not  write  his  name.  But- 
somebody  showed  him  how  to  scrawl  "  Pancho  Villa  "  on  the  wall ; 
and  now  he  makes  that  scrawl;  he  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was, 
■except  that  somebody  has  told  him  it  was  "  Pancho  Villa."  And 
he  is  a  man  who  at  one  time  almost  governed  Mexico ;  a  man  of  very 
great  native  ability.     Now,  that  is  the  way  with  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Mexicans  do  you  employ  on  your 
ranch  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  In  kidding  and  lambing  times,  I  employ  about  40. 
In  ordinary  times,  nearly  everyone  on  my  ranch  is  a  Mexican.  But 
ithe  chief  major-domo  is  a  white  man.  Thej-  have  their  families 
there,  and  live  there  the  year  around. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  there  the  year  around? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  on  my  ranch.  But  I  am  not  asking  this  for 
my  own  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  fortunate  enough  •  to  get  those  who 
would  stay? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  know  them  pretty  well;  and  I  speak  the 
language  about  as  well  as  they  do.  I  have  worked  with  them 
very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  people  who  have  employed  the 
transient  Mexican  labor  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  see 
that  they  were  operating-  under  regulations  that  were  an  extension  of 
the  laws,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  see  that  when  they  had  operated 
■under  an  extension  of  the  laAv  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time 
before  they  would  have  to  come  here  for  another? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  and  a  good  many  are  doing  that  very  thing. 
The  Chairsian.  They  are  keeping  them  ? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  they  are  keeping  them,  I  think,  everywhere 
where  they  can.  I  think  that  is  the  wise  thing  to  do.  I  never  im- 
ported any  Mexicans  myself,  because  they  go  to  work  and  come 
back  whenever  there  is  any;  they  live  in  houses  which  are  just  as 
comfortable  as  any  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Your  district  is  a  border  district,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  HxjDSPETH.  Yes,  sir ;  700  miles  along  the  border. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  they 
import  Mexicans  freely  there? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No; 'not  in  my  district.  I  never  heard  of  it  until 
these  gentlemen  made  the  statement  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  has  been  going  on  you  do  not  know  it  ? 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  If  it  has  been  going  on,  we  do  not  know  it.  Our 
greatest  fear  has  been  that  the  Jap  and  the  Chinaman  would  come 
in ;  and  I  have  heard  that  in  that  section  that  is  true,  that  they  are 
coming  in.  That  is  why  I  asked  for  the  increase  of  the  border 
patrol.  But  the  Mexican,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  comes  through 
the  regular  channels.  The  Mexican  is  deathly  afraid  of  the  United 
States  laws. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  10  miles  outside 
of  Laredo,  you  could  not  see  a  Mexican  coming  across  if  he  was  30 
feet  away,  could  you? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  never  been  to  Laredo.  I  understand  it  is 
a  very  bushy  country  down  there,  and  that  the  mesquites  grow  right 
up  to  the  river.    But  I  have  never  seen  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  there  is  a  growth 
there  higher  than  a  man's  head. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  a  jungle  that  grows  right  up  to  the  river, 
higher  than  a  man's  head.  That  is  east  of  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try;  that  is  in  the  Brownsville  section,  where  they  have  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  bandits.  We  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  ban- 
dits in  the  Big  Bend  section  of  my  country,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  condition  down  there. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  your  district  ? 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Thirty -nine;  it  is  the  largest  district  in  area  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  unable,  then,  to  make  any  authentic 
estimate  of  the  number  of  transient  Mexicans  who  would.be  needed 
in  your  39  counties? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  been  discussing  that  with  the  gentlemen 
from  our  section  who  are  present.    The  president  of  the  wool  grow- 
ers' association  is  here,  and  another  gentleman  who  has  a  ranch  ad- 
joining my  county.    And  I  would  figure  that,  in  order  to  handle  the 
ranch  business  of  the  section  that  I  represent  along  the  border,  we 
would  need  about  5,000  Mexicans. 
Mr.  Weltt.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  need  about  5,000  "  ? 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Five  thousand  additional  Mexicans. 
Mr.  Welty.  In  that  district? 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is,  the  ranch  business  would  need  that  many  ? 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  the  ranch  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  got  in  5,000  this  last  year,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  think  we  got  in  5,000  last  year;  they  went 
through  Del  Eio  and  crossed  there ;  I  think  they  allowed  at  least 
5,000  Mexicans  to  cross.  But  if  any  "wet-backs"  crossed  I  never 
heard  of  it.  They,  went  there  to  work  for  reputable  men  like  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Farr. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  decided  views  as  to  the  applica- 
tion or  the  continuance  of  the  illiteracy  test  as  applied  to  countries 
like  Italy  and  other  European  countries? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  But  I  want 
to  state  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  indiscrimi- 
nate immigration  to  this  country.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  permitting 
any  human  being  to  enter  this  country  in  cases  where  there  might  be 
the  slightest  question  about  his  lojalty  to  this  country  or  his  becom- 
ing a  menace  to  this  country.  And  if  I  had  the  remotest  doubt  about 
these  Mexicans  that  come  in  here  not  being  loyal  to  this  country,  or 
if  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  being  a  red-flag  advocate,  or  of  any 
one  of  them  ever  uttering  a  treasonable  word  against  this  Govern- 
ment, so  help  me  God  I  would  say,  '"  Gentlemen,  no  matter  if  we 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  starve,  do  not  let  those 
people  in."  That  is  what  I  would  say  if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt 
about  those  simple-minded  people  that  we  have  been  bringing  in  here. 

Mr.  White.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago  a  certain'  Mexican  who 
came  to  your  section  and  made  speeches  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  He  was  a  Mexican  consul. 

Mr.  White.  That  must  have  been  the  result  of  propaganda. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  was ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  it :  He 
was  a  Carranza  consul,  and  at  that  time  Villa  was  getting  in  the 
ascendancy ;  and  at  that  time  Carranza  wanted  all  of  those  men  who 
were  familiar  with  firearms  to  help  him.  They  carry  guns  down  in 
that  section  to  shoot  eagles  and  wolves  and  other  animals,  and  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  use  of  American  firearms  while  living  on  this 
side;  and  Carranza  thought  Villa  was  getting  into  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  was  coining  to  Juarez  and  wanted  to  augment  his  army. 

Mr.  White.  Then  you  do  not  have  the  idea  that  Carranza  was 
influenced  by  the  German  propaganda? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Oh,  3'es ;  he  was  a  pro-German  from  the  crown  of 
his  old  bald  head  down  to  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

Mr.  White.  But  you  say  that  was  not  the  reason  for  that  consul 
inducing  them  to  return  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Villa  was  getting 
into  the  ascendancy.  There  never  was  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  breath 
in  Carranza's  body  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  He  hobnobbed  with 
the  Germans  all  through  the  war,  and  that  man  that  we  captured 
when  we  got  the  ''  plan  of  San  Diego  "  was  a  German  spy  and  he  had 
letters  on  his  person  from  Carranza,  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Chihuahua  and  the  governor  of  Sonora,  telling  them  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  German  Government.  That  was  the  man  that  we  cap- 
tured and  got  the  "  plan  of  San  Diego  "  from. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  nationality? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  forgotten,  but  he  was  a  foreigner — ^but  he 
had  been  in  this  country  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  possible  for  Car- 
ranza or  any  other  governmental  authority  there  to  develop  and 
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train  Mexican  citizens  in  matters  of  intrigue  and  send  them  into  this 
country  to  raise  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  he  gets  them  across  there  for  fighting  because 
they  want  an  opportunity  to  fill  their  stomachs.  They  are  ho  more 
loyal  to  Carranza  than  you  are;  and  all  of  them  detest  him,  because 
he  is  full  of  intrigue  and  full  of  poison.  But  when  they  come  across 
here  and  mix  with  the  people  over  here,  they  have  a  sympathy  and 
respect  for  this  Government.  And  to  show  you  that  that  is  true 
I  can  cite  the  case  of  my  major-domo,  when  he  heard  war  was  de- 
clared. I  was  in  my  office  450  miles  away ;  and  he  got  on  his  horse 
and  rode  to  the  nearest  enlisting  officer— he  was  59  years  old.  And 
when  he  got  there  the  officer  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  want?  "  The 
major-domo  replied,  "  I  want  to  fight  for  Mr.  Claude's  Government." 
They  all  call  you  by  your  first  name.  He  said,  "I  want  to  fight 
for  Mr.  Claude's  Government."  He  had  his  Winchester  and  car- 
tridge belt  and  cartridges  with  him ;  he  was  ready.  That  is  the  way 
they  do.  We  do  our  best  to  educate  them.  We  have  every  facility 
to  educate  them.  And  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  district  we  do  every- 
thing on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  keep  them ;'  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  them. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the  incursions  of  preda- 
tory bands? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  in  that  section.  There  have  been  some  incur- 
sions in  the  Big  Bend  district,  to  the  west  of  me.  They  came  across 
the  river  and  attacked  a  ranch  a  year  ago  last  Christmas,  and  took 
away  some  loot.  The  captain  of  the  expedition  was  killed;  and  he 
had  on  the  uniform  of  a  Carranza  officer ;  they  were  Carranza 
soldiers,  sent  over  here  by  Carranza  or  his  agents. 

And  Senator  Fall  is  developing  in  his  investigation  now  that 
Carranza  inspired  those  raids  down  there,  and  that  his  officers 
crossed  the  river,  without  any  question. 

But  it  is  different  with  these  simple-minded  people  that  we  bring 
over  here.  It  is  a  revelation  to  them  in  my  country  when  they  get 
there  and  see  how  we  treat  them.  Of  course,  lots  of  them  go  back; 
they  love  their  homes  in  Mexico,  and  many  go  back.  But  still,  we 
keep  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  they  hate  Americans,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  hate  Americans;  after  they 
become  acquainted  with  us  they  love  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  not  fundamental — that  hatred  of  Amercans? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  idea  of  Carranza,  who  is  a 
mixture  of  pomposity,  malevolence,  and  ignorance.  Those  are  all 
combined  in  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  Villa's  attitude  toward  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Villa's  attitude  toward  Americans,  I  think,  until 
this  Government  made  the  mistake  of  letting  Carranza's  soldiers  go 
through  our  country  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  was 
friendly.  There  is  no  question  whatever  about  that.  But  when 
we  permitted  three  trainloads  of  Carranza  soldiers  to  enter  at 
El  Paso  and  go  through  to  Douglas,  in  order  to  stop  Villa,  when 
he  would  have  taken  El  Pietro,  the  Mexican  town  across  from 
Douglas,  thein  he  made  the  Columbus  raid  in  revenge.     But  up  to 
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that  time  he  had  been  very  friendly.     There  are  men  here  who  know 
that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely ;  I  think  he  is  a  friend  of,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Egberts.  And  the  Americans  who  are  over  there  are  friendly 
to  Villa  now. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  Now,  it  is  true  that  he  made  the  Columbus 
raid ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  But  it  was  right 
on  the  heels  of  our  helping  Carranza  at  El  Pietro ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  he  would  have  whipped  Carranza  at  that  time.  And 
that  made  him  mad;  and  he  says  he  has  always  befriended  Ameri- 
cans; and  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  have  received  letters  from  un- 
fortunate Americans  who  were  in  the  jail  at  Juarez,  and  have  gone 
across  to  get  them  out;  and  he  has  never  refused  me  at  any  time; 
and  he  has  done  what  I  have  asked  every  time.  That  shows,  to  my 
mind,  that  he  is  friendly  to  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  There  is  another 
bill  on  the  calendar  which  we  reported  along  the  lines  of  your  reso- 
lution for  a  border  patrol  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  will  receive  my  hearty  support. 

The  Chairman.  This  suggestion  has  been  made  since  we  placed 
that  bill  on  the  calendar:  That  if  we  organized  a  border  patrol  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  immigration  laws,  that  patrol  might 
just  as  well  be  strong  enough,  and  with  authority  enough,  to  enforce 
all  of  the  laws  that  might  be  violated  on  the  border — ^the  customs 
laws,  etc. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  further  suggestion  has  been  made, 
that,  if  we  put  in  a  border  patrol  of  that  strength,  and  if  it  should  be 
organized  under  the  Treasury  Department  to  really  patrol  the 
border,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  20  or  30  of  those  armed- 
border  patrols  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  would 
have  to  act  for  the  defense  of  property.  Is  that  true,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  not  necessary  in  Texas,  because  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Lone  Star  Rangers;"  and  when  you  put  one 
of  them  on  the  border  he  inspires  confidence — he  inspires  terror  in 
whoever  crosses  his  path  in  Texas ;  those  are  the  State  Rangers. 

Mr.  Welty.  Is  that  why  the  Mexicans  think  they  could  whip  the 
whole  United  States  if  it  was  not  for  Texas?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  produced  that  senti- 
ment. Because  I  spoke  to  one  of  them  once  when  they  brought  in  a 
bunch  of  train  robbers  in  my  section;  I  asked  the  captain,  Dick 
Russell,  who  is  now  in  San  Antonio,  "  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  get 
but  one  man  killed  ?  "  The  train  robbers  were  all  behind  rocks.  And 
the  captain  said,  "  We  shot  once,  and  then  told  them  to  hold  their 
hands  up,  and  they  did  so."  Those  rangers  inspire  confidence  and 
terror  wherever  they  go  with  their  trusty  rifles.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  anybody  down  there  on  the  border  to  protect  that  prop- 
erty, if  you  have  enough  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  used  to  riding 
around  in  that  rough  country,  and  know  every  trail  in  it,  who  are  all 
sharpshooters,  and  who  do  not  know  what  fear  is.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  anybody  else  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  do  not  think  those  rangers  could  pass  a  civil- 
service  examination,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  HtTDSPETH.  Yes,  sir ;  many  of  them  have  been  sheriffs.  Capt. 
Wright  is  an  old  sheriff.    Mr.  Moore  knows  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean,  if  this  border  patrol  should  be  under  civil 
service  they  would  not  be  able  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  some  of  them  could  not  stand  it,  but  many 
of  them  could;  many  of  them  are  pretty  well  educated.  If  the  test 
was  right  in  shooting,  I  Imow  they  could  stand  it;  they  would  get 
100  per  cent.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  of  course,  if  the  examination  was  along  the 
line  of  his  duties  along  the  border,  he  could  stand  it. 

Mr.  Httdspeth.  Yes;  he  carries  his  gfln  and  his  food  and  equip- 
ment in  his  saddlebag,  and  woe  be  unto  any  man  that  crosses  his 
path! 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  kind  of  men  who  were  put  on  by  the 
immigration  service  to  patrol  the  border  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  the  very  class  of  men  that  emergency 
patrol  consisted  of. 

Mr.  Box.  In  connection  with  that,  a  question  was  asked  about 
the  attitude  on  that  resolution,  and  a  statement  was  made.    I  wai;it 
to  get  the  record  straight  about  that.    As  I  understood  it,  that  reso- 
lution was  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  that  provision; 
and  that  was  what  the  committee  voted  on. 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Eliminating  the  civil-service  provision? 
Mr.  Box.  No ;  eliminating  the  border-patrol  provision. 
The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  that  the  border  patrol  was  incom- 
plete, and  the  provisions  overlapped  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Mr.  Box.  And  the  objection  to  its  recall  was  based  wholly  on 
that  theory;  and  if  it  is  to  be  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reinserted,  in  improved  form,  an  entirely  different  proposition  would 
be  presented.     I  state  that  just  in  order  that  my  position  may  be 

clear 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Before  you  pass  that,  I  understood  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  in  having  the  resolution  returned  to  the 
committee  was  to  put  in  the  civil-service  proposition,  simply  because 
the  general  attitude  of  the  House  would  permit  no  legislation  to  be 
passed  where  there  was  to  be  any  considerable  number  of  men  ap- 
pointed unless  they  were  placed  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  I  did  object  to  putting  the  civil-service  provision 
in  there,  because,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Hudspeth  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  appeared  here  in  behalf  of  this  measure,  it  was  shown 
that  the  ordinary  principles  and  methods  of  the  civil-service  exam- 
ination would  not  apply  to  those  rough-and-ready  fellows — just 
such  fellows  as  Mr.  Hudspeth  has  been  describing. 
Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  that  was  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time;  but  I  appeared 
before  this  committee  urging  the  passage  of  the  resolution  because 
I  was  getting  letters  from  El  Paso  and  from  across  the  border 
stating  that  the  yellow  peril  was  appearing  and  the  Japs  and  China- 
men were  coming  across  the  river.  And  if  I  thought  it  would  open 
the  doors  to  that  class  of  people  I  would  be  against  this  resolution, 
because,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago  (in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Saker),  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  recall 
when  the  yellow  peril  became  so  great  in  that  section  of  the  country 
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that  it  became  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  pass  exclusion 
laws.  And  I  have  traveled  all  through  that  Pacific  coast  section, 
and  I  have  seen  the  peril  from  the  Jap  up  there;  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  the  San  Joaquin  "Valley  where  he  is  taking  your  farms. 

But  I  say  that  this  resolution  (H.  J.  Ees.  271)  does  not  open  the 
door  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Aiid-  if  you  will  take  this  resolution 
and  redraft  it,,  and  confine  it  to  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders— 
our  neighbor — you  will  get  a  class  of  people  in  the  country  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  could  be  turned  into  Bolshevists  or  any- 
thing whatever  that  was  detrimental  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  in  your  mail  this  morning 
urging  the  admission  of  the  Japanese  who  are  not  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  I  did  not;  but  if  I  had  received  such  a  letter 
I  would  have  written  that  gentleman  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  an  open  question 

Mr.  HtJDSPETH  (interposing).  Well,  it  is  riot  with  me. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  It  happens  in  all  countries  that  the 
personal  interests  of  citizens,  often  surmount  national  policies ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  giving  so  much  time  to  hearings  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  why  do  you  pass,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  ask  tne  question,  an  exclusion  act?  Why  do  you 
pass  a  rigid  bill  against  immigration?  It  is  because  you  think 
people  are  admitted  to  this  country  who  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
who  are  a  menace  to  this  Government.  All  right;  I  am  with  you 
there.  But  I  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Mexican — and  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  that  section — committing  a  depredation  or  crime' 
against  the  Government.    And  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  years  ago  no  man  on  the  Pacific  coast 
could  foresee  that  the  Japanese  would  ever  become  land  owners  and 
insist  on  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Twenty  years  ago  they  could  not.  But  let  me  tell 
you  this :  We  are  not  asking  for  something  that  we  never  have  had. 
The  Mexicans  settled  Texas.  We  are  not  asking  that  they  be  allowed 
to  come  in  .as  a  new  experiment ;  but  they  have  lived  there  all  the 
days  of  our  lives,  and  we  expect  them  to  live  there  for  all  our  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  statements  that  the 
$4  head  tax,  which  was  in  force  until  May  1,  1917,  attracted  no  at- 
tention and  kept  no  Mexicans  out,  while  the  $8  tax  does  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  was  a  brand-new  piece  of  news  to  me;  I 
never  heard  of  that  before  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  a  $4  head  tax  on  immigrants  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  heard  there  was  a  $4  head  tax,  but  never  heard 
of  its  being  charged  up. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  to  you  from  my  viewpoint :  We  need  laborers. 
We  hear  talk  about  cheap  labor,  when  I  pay  the  men  on  my  ranch 
$80  a  month  and  board  them  and  house,  them  and  give  them  a  Jersey 
cow  to  milk.  And  everybody  else  does  the  same.  It  is  laborers  that 
we  need,  and  not  cheap  laborers.  Talk  about  cheap  labor,  when  a 
man  can  make  $10  a  day  picking  cotton.  And  I  give  my  major-domo 
$80  a  month  and  a  house  and  all  the  chickens  and  eggs  he  wants, 
and  all  the  horses  he  wants  to  use.    Why,  he  wants  to  imitate  me 
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and  other  Americans.  He  puts  on  a  pair  of  fine  spurs  and  leggings, 
and  everything  else  he  sees  the  American  wear. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this  and  I  want  it  to  go  in  the  record :  If  you 
gentlemen  can  devise  some  means  whereby  the  men  who  want  to  em- 
ploy those  Mexicans  can  pay  that  head  tax  on  this  side,  we  will  pay 
it  gladly — it  does  not  amount  to  that  [indicating] .  Eight  dollars — ■ 
what  does  that  amount  to,  when  the  cotton  in  Coleman  and  Runnels 
counties  up  there  is  rotting  in  the  fields — and  the  same  condition 
exists  in  Tom  Green  County?  They  are  paying  $3  a  hundred 
pounds.  What  does  an  $8  head  tax  amount  to  to  those  people  if  they 
can  get  their  cotton  picked? 

If  you  can  devise  some  way  whereby  we  can  pay  that  head  tax 
when  they  get  there,  we  will  pay  it  gladly.  What  would  $8  or  $10 
be  to  me  if  I  needed  hands  like  those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here 
do  to  save  their  lamb  crop  and  kid  crop?  When  the  lambs  are  a 
month  old  they  are  worth  $10,  and  the  young  goats  are  worth  $6 ;  and 
under  those  conditions  do  you  mean  to  say  that  $8  would  stop  us  one 
moment  ?    It  would  not. 

Mr.  Knox.  On  that  question  of  a  $4  head  tax,  I  think  there  was 
an  exception  made,  in  the  law,  that  that  did  not  apply  to  Mexico, 
Cuba,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  Newfoundland. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  did  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  We  looked  that  up,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
is  right ;  that  never  applied  to  those  places  until  this  new  immigra- 
tion law  went  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Crist? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  was  true  as  to  permanent  residents  of  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Then  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  last  law  that 
tax  did  not  apply  to  permanent  residents  of  those  countries  when 
they  came  in? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  correct ;  it  was  put  in  for  the  first  time  in  the 
January,  1917,  act.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  aay  this  to  you :  You  spoke  about  the  Mexi- 
cans getting  our  American  money  and  going  back  across  the  river. 
Yes;  that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  what  sums  they  take  when  they 
go  back  home  to  spend  their  winters  there  in  the  land  of  the 
mamana — the  "beautiful  land  of  manana,"  where  -they  sing  "La 
Paloma"  and  "Superlas"  and  all  of  those  songs.  They  have  got 
a  little  American  money.  But  the  American  goes  into  Mexico  and 
digs  in  their  mines  and  brings  back  their  gold  and  spends  it  in  the 
"  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave."  And  he  does  not  leave 
any  of  it  there  in  Mexico.  Now,  do  you  blame  the  Mexican  for 
taking  a  little  money  back  home  with  him?  When  the  Mexican 
comes  here  he  gives  value  received  for  every  dollar  that  he  receives 
in  pay.  He  is  well  adapted  to  ranch  work,  becaiuse  he  has  led  a 
nomadic  life  and  is  accustomed  to  herding  animals.  And  he  has  also 
worked  in  Tampico  and  that  section  of  Torreon  which  is  the  greatest 
cotton-producing  country  in  the  world,  and  of  course  he  knows  how 
to  work  on  cotton. 

And  please  get  it  out  of  your  minds,  gentlemen,  that  the  Mexican 
is  cheap  labor,  or  that  we  want  cheap  labor.  Like  the  old  man  in 
the  story,  who  said,  "  Oh,  Lord,  anybody  at  all !"  we  want  any  labor 
we  can  get ;  it  is  labor  we  are  after. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  resolution  provides  for  the  suspension  "  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  January  1,  1920,  in  so  far  as 
said  provisions  affect  the  entry  into  the  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  of  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  who 
are  coming  to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  agricultural  or  live- 
stock pursuits." 

What  is  your  plan  after  the  year  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  have  not  any  plan  on  earth. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Would  you  not  want  to  restore  the  old  law  and  admit 
native  Mexicans  at  any  time,  and  also  native  Canadians  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  And  why  should  we  not  admit  those 
people  if  they  make  good  neighbors  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  heartily  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Would  that  not  relieve  the  situation  to  some  extent, 
if  they  are  only  fighting  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  if  the 
Texas  people  are  willing  to  furnish  that  which  they  want?  Would 
that  not  satisfy  the  conditions  there  and  relieve  our  border  trouble? 

Mr.  JluDSPETH.  Yes;  it  would  stop  revolutions  in  Mexico  if  you 
passed  that  kind  of  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  If  we  passed  that  kind  of  law  Ave  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  send  50,000  soldiers  down  there? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  1  do  not  think  you  would,  because  they  would 
come  on  this  side  and  we  would  make  good  citizens  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Box.  The  gentleman  means  turn  them  in  on  Texas  and  let 
them  feed  on  Texas,  and  then  you  will  not  have  to  have  ai  guard  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  willing  to  do  :•  I  will 
state  that  we  will  be  willing  to  go  over  there  and  guard  them  out 
of  your  district,  if  you  will  let  them  come  down  to  ovir  section. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  understand  that  it  is  due  to  an  economic  condition  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  the  only  reason  you  have  those  bandits  from 
Mexico  crossing  the  border  is  because  the  poor  fellows  are  starving? 

Mr.  Box.  There  is  the  same  i-eason  they  have  for  everjiihing  else 
they  do,  because  they  are  wretched,  lawless,  poor  criminal  devils 
that  do  not  know  how  to  keep  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  strange  that  they  are  such  criminals,  when  • 
they  make  good  citizens  as  soon  as  they  come  across  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  not  human  and  fair  and  logical  to  assume  that 
those  fellows  who  come  to  your  country  are  the  workers? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Wliile  the  bandits  who  come  over  there  are  the  preda- 
tory Mexicans? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Now,  you  have  "  said  a  mouthful."  Those  are 
the  people  who  come  over  and  raise  the  trouble-^the  bandits. 

Mr.  White.  Then  the  Mexicans  are  not  all  docile  people? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  a  lot  of  them,  as  described  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Box,  who  are  bandits? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  are  plenty  of  bandits ;  but  they  do  not  hire 
out  to  lamb  sheep  and  to  kid  goats  and  to  pick  cotton.    Those  people 
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come  across  to  burn  houses  and  steal  cattle  in  the  night  and  get  back 
across  the  river-in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  they  are  hungry? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  because  they  are  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Your  resolution  would  give  them  a  free  field  here» 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Because  under  my  resolution  they  would  have  to 
enter  through  a  port. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  people  would  come  across 
whether  we  have  an  illiteracy  test  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Certainly ;  that  has  been  the  case  ever  since  Texas- 
was  a  republic ;  ever  since  the  Cortez  revolution  they  have  had  revo- 
lutions down  there  and  always  will  as  long  as  a  Mexican  is  living. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  from  you,  however,  that  the  illiteracy 
test  would  keep  out  about  85  per  cent  of  those  who  would  come  in 
as  laborers? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  also,  so  far  as  your  judgment  goes,  if  the  head 
tax  could  be  paid  on  this  side  without  violating  our  laws,  the  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely ;  we  would  not  stop  on  paying^ 
$8  a  head.  We  have  got  to  have  help.  You  know  the  people  could 
not  get  the  shearing  done  last  fall,  and  a  sheep  can  not  go  more  than 
12  months  without  being  shorn ;  he  sheds  his  wool. 

Mr.  "VA^iLsoN.  Your  resolution  calls  for  the  suspension  of  these 
clauses  of  the  immigration  law  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  started  to  explain  that 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  if  a  general  exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of 
border  countries,  like  Mexico  and  Canada,  permanently? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  agiree  with  you 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  That  is,  if  they  are  nationals  or  natives 
of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir;  men  who  are  born  there.  That  is  the 
reason  I  drew  this  resolution  in  this  way,  "  of  the  Mexican  race." 
I  did  not  want  the  Jap  to  come  there  and  say  he  came  from  Mexico ; 
I  did  not  want  the  Chinaman  to  get  in ;  he  might  become  a  citizen. 
I  think  a  Chinaman  could  become  a  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  bona  fide  citizens  "  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  and  I  also  say  "  of  the  Mexican  race." 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  considered  the  treaty  with  Japan,  by  which 
we  are  bound  not  to  discriminate  against  their  people  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No  ;  I  have  not  discriminated  against  them. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Could  we  not  make  this  exception  as  to  our  own  neigh- 
bors? 

Mr.  Box.  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  had  considered  that  question. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  we  can  make  that  exception  as  to  our 
neighbors  without  interfering  with  any  treaty. 

Mr.  Welty.  Not  only  that,  but  we  do  not  make  any  exception  at 
all ;  we  simply  admit  the  border  natives. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  would  have  to  admit  any  person  who  became  a 
citizen  of  Mexico,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  and  the  same 
would  apply  to  Canada  and  to  Newfoundland  as  well. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Can  a  Chinaman  become  a  citizen- of  Canada? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Not  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Can  he  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SrEGEL.  If  he  is  born  here  he  can  be  a  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  An  amendment  of  that  kind  would  do  away  with 
this  limitation  in  your  resolution  to  those  who  are  coming  into  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  live-stock  pursuits. 
Why  did  you  limit  your  resolution  to  those  industries  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Because  I  understood,  after  conferring  with  the 
director  general  of  immigration,  that  the  law  was  suspended  for 
that  purpose  during  the  war;  that  during  the  war  it  was  suspended 
for  that  pursuit — agriculture,  which  includes  live-stock  raising.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  suspend  it  for  another  year.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  drew  up  the  resolution  to  cover  one  year:  I  drew  it 
up  in  that,  way  because  I  was  afraid  that  if  we  tried  to  make  it 
permanent  we  would  get  nothing.  I  saw  a  tendency  here  to  ex- 
clude everybody;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  saw  that  your  party, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  in  power;  the  Republican  party  was  in  power 
in  Congress,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  that  party  to 
iexclude  everybody • 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute;  let  ns  analyze 
that  a  little. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  am  giving  you  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  probable  that  what  you  sense  as  the 
attitude  of  this  committee  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  is  likely  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  House  itself? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  find  the  Republican  party  in 
power,  do  you  think  it  means  exclusion? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  heard  you  express  yourself,  and  I  heard 
others  of  these  gentlemen  express  themselves  in  that  way;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  an  extension  for  a  year  we 
would  get  some  relief  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  1917,  when 
the  Burnett  bill,  carrying  the  illiteracy  test,  was  passed  over  the 
president's  veto,  the  vote  in  a  Democratic  House  was  287  yeas  to 
106  nays;  and  of  that  287,  the  entire  Texas  delegation,  with  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Burgess,  and  Hardy,  voted  for  the 
bill  containing  the  illiteracy  test,  over  the  veto  of  the  President? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  But  had  this  matter  ever  been  presented  at 
that  time?  Had  there  been  a  scarcity  of  labor  at  that  time?  No; 
there  had  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  was  that  those  gentlemen  that  voted 
that  way,  even  if  they  were  from  Texas,  voted  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  take  it  that  they  voted  according  to  their  convic- 
tions, and  I  will  vote  according  to  mine  to-day  as  a  Representative 
from  Texas. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you,  do  you  think  the  illiteracy  test, 
applicable  generally  in  the  United  States,  should  be  retained  in  the 
law? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  think  the 
illiteracy  test,  as  applied  to  immigrants  from  European  countries 
from  whom  we  get  our  troubles,  should  be  strictly  applied.  But  as 
to  these  people  who  come  in  here  from  Mexico,  who  have  never 
proved  a  menace  to  this  country — not  a  single  one  of  them — I  do 
not  think  the  literacy  test  should  be  strictly  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  think  the  illiteracy  test  has  kept  out  of  this 
■country  a  single  criminal  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  it  has. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  average  criminal  can  read 
and  write  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  but  you  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  keep 
out  "  a  single  criminal."  and  1  said,  "  Yes."  But  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  average  criminal  can  read  and  write.  But  you  know  where 
we  get  our  troubles  of  that  kind  from 

Mr.  SiEGEL  (interposing) .  We  get  our  troubles  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  we  never  anticipate  trouble. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  you  take  Texas  when  we  came  into  this  coun- 
try ;  there  was  a  very  large  percentage  of  Mexicans  there.  And  we 
have  been  loyal.  We  went  out  once,  but  we  are  not  going  out  again ; 
I  want  to  promise  you  that.  We  are  going  to  stay.  We  are  part  of 
this  Nation.  And  whether  you  grant  us  this  relief  or  not,  we  are  not 
^oing  to  starve. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Nobody  wants  you  to  starve;  and  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  think  what  is  going  to  benefit  one  part  of  the  country  is  going 
to  benefit  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  for  this  legisla- 
tion, because  it  will  benefit  the  whole  country.  It  will  benefit  New 
York.  Take  the  great  oil  fields  where  the  population  has  sprung  up 
from  1,500  to  60,000  in  a  few  months.  They  have  been  drilling  oil 
wells  and  building  derricks  there,  and  they  have  taken  lots  of  our 
labor  away  from  us,  and  we  have  not  complained.  And  this  year 
from  excess-income  taxes  on  incomes  derived  from  those  oil  fields 
there  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $560,000,000. 

Mr.  EoBEKTS.  And  those  Mexicans  are  getting  from  $6  to  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  and  the  chairman  said  that  they  had  to  pay 
lumber-c*mp  cooks  up  in  his  section  $80  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  We  pay  $125  a  month. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  they  are  paying  cooks  in  the  oil  fields  $80  a 
"week. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  resolution  would  not  cover  those  Mexi- 
cans working  in  the  oil  fields. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  digging  ditches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  come  under  the  head  of 
agriculture  or  of  live  stock?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  it  would  come  under  the  head  of  agri- 
culture— digging  ditches. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  decided  to  report  for 
passage  a  resolution  similar  to  this,  we  would  have  to  present  one 
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that  would  admit  an3'body  that  came  to  the  United  States  from  both 
of  those  countries,  whatever  his  occupation  might  be ;  we  could  not 
discriminate  and  say :  "  We  will  let  tailors  in,"  or  "  we  will  let  agri- 
culturists in." 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  I  drew  it  up  that  way:  It  was  because  I  drew  it  up  in 
conformity  with  what  I  thought  was  the  exemption  made  during  the 
war.  I  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Caminetti,  and  he  did  not  say  whetheir 
he  favored  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  your  views  with 
regard  to  this  proviso: 

'■'■Provided,  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  who  was  bom  in  said  republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican 
race,  who  shall  be  admitted  under  this  resolution,  shall  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  and  not  later  report  in  person  to  the  immigration 
official  of  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien  made  his  entry  into  the 
United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  imprisoned. for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year." 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  explain  why  that  was  drawn:  I  heard  Mr. 
Caminetti  state  that  it  would  cost  $250,000  to  get  those  Mexicans- 
back  into  Mexico.  When  I  was  drawing  up  this  resolution  I  con- 
ferred with  Representative  Hayden,  and  he  said :  "  You  had  better 
confer  with  Mr.  Caminetti  about  it,  because  we  have  to  put  some 
provision  in  there  that  will  get  those  people  back  into  Mexico,  or 
Mr.  Caminetti  and  the  labor  department  will  fight  this  r-esolution."' 
And  I  inserted  that  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing those  Mexicans  back;  because,  as  I  recall  my  conference  with 
Mr.  Caminetti,  he  never  committed  himself  to  the  resolution,  but  he 
said :  "  You  will  not  get  this  permission  for  more  than  a  year,  if  you 
get  it  at  all,  and  you  will  have  to  take  those  men  back  to  Mexico."" 
And  the  orders  were  that  they  were  to  be  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
on  the  1st  of  January — those  that  came  over.  I  moved  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  February. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  year ;  and  the  reason  that  was  drawn  in  that 
way  was  to  try  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  go  back? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  Mexicans,  are  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  try  to  enlighten  you  about  the  character  of 
the  Mexicans.  Whenever  you  hang  a  threat  of  this  Goveniment  over 
a  Mexican,  he  would  run  all  the  way  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  swim 
over  it  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  back.  There  would  not  be  10  men 
arrested  under  that  provision.  Once  you  make  him  understand  that 
the  Government  demands  that  he  go  back,  he  will  go  back  if  he  has  to 
walk.    That  is  the  way  a  Mexican  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  Mexicans  who  came  in  under  those  ex- 
tension regulations  of  the  department  and  were  to  return  to  Mexico 
under  a  contract  with  the  United' States,  were  not  scared,  were  they? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  were  all  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio 
<jrande  to  go  back 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Why  did  they  not  go  back? 

Mr.  Htospeth.  Because  I  wired  them  that  an  extension  had  been 
granted 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  mean  in  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
when,  out  of  29,000  who  came  into  the  United  States,  about  10,000 
failed  to  get  back  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Those  are  some  more  of  those  statistics;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  But  I  do  know  that  they  were  all  as- 
sembled on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Grande  ready  to  return  on  the 
1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Miix-EE.  May  I  answer  that  question?  We  were  to  return 
those  people  at  the  request  of  the  Government.  The  Government 
Jias  never  requested  their  return. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  contract? 

Mr.  Min.BR.  Our  contract  was  that  we  could  keep  them  until  the 
-end  of  the  war;  and  our  understanding  with  the  Secretary  was, 
time  after  time,  when  we  have  been  before  him  or  his  assistants  on 
this  question,  that  we  were  to  return  those  people  whenever  we  were 
requested  to  do  so.  We  have  never  yet  been  requested  to  do  so. 
Each  time  when  their  period  of  temporary  stay  was  over  we  have 
applied  to  the  Immigration  Bureau  for  an  extension  of  the  time,  and 
at  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  May  I  finish  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman?  Let 
me  say  this  to  you  gentlemen:  I  never  fall  out  with  a  man  because 
'he  does  not  agree  with  me  on  any  proposition.  But  as  to  the  senti- 
m.ent  of  the  people  of  Texas,  I  want  to  impress  it  again  upon  this 
•committee  that  if  9  out  of  10  of  the  people  of  Texas  are  not  in  favor 
•of  this  resolution  I  will  donate  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross  out  of 
•my  own  funds  and  I  will  execute  a  check  this  morning  to  pay  the 
•expenses  of  this  committee  to  go  down  there  and  test  the  sentiment. 
Where  do  you  get  the  sentiment?  Do  you  not  get  it  from  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  have  authority,  under  resolution  379,  which  passed 
the  House,  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  we  desire. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  understand.  Well,  I  trust  that  you  will  use  that 
■authority  to  find  out  whether  I  am  right,  or  the  gentleipen  from 
>east  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  if  we  take  time  to  exercise  that 
•authority,  you  will  be  without  labor? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  In  the  meantime  we  will  be  without  labor. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  hope  it  will  not  get  down  to  a  question  of  veracity 
l)etwe6n  yourself  and  Mr.  Box,  because  that  would  put  everybody 
on  this  committee 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  Well,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not  a  question  of  veracity  between  anybody. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Now,  as  to  whether  I  am  right,  or  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Piney  Woods  section,  I  will  leave  that  to  you.  When  you 
take  those  gentlemen  down  in  the  south  of  Texas,  which  I  do  not 
represent,  but  which  is  ably  represented  by  Representatives  Bucha- 
nan, Mansfield,  Garner,  and  Bee,  and  a  part  of  it  by  Representative 
Briggs,  and  then  you  go  on  up  into  north  Texas,  into  the  districts 
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represented  by  Mr.  Lanham  and  Mr.  Jones,  for  instance,  you  find 
different  conditions  prevailing,  a  part  of  their  territory  is  affected 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  are  Mr.  Hardy's  views  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  him.. 
But  I  say,  when  you  go  there  and  estimate  the  cotton  crop  of  Texas,, 
which  last  year  when  there  was  a  short  crop  on  account  of  the  storm, 
produced  $490,000,000 — when  you  estimate  that  half  of  that  produc- 
tion will  be  cut  off  if  this  relief  is  not  afforded,  you  can  figure  what 
a  loss  it  will  represent  to  the  Government  in  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  this  statement  in  the  record,  and  I 
hope  every  Member  from  Texas  will  understand  it :  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  what  one  Texas  Congressman  thinks  is 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  or  what  another  one  thinks.  In  my 
opinion,  the  question  of  sending  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  any  amendment  that  changes  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  illiteracy  test  as  to  the  countries  north  and  south 
of  the  United  States,  means  the  opening  of  the  question  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  illiteracy  test  in  the  general  law,  and  a  great  struggle. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  a  tremendous  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
House;  it  is  not  ti  question  of  the  State  of  Texas  at  all,  or  any  con- 
gressional district  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  why  I  think  the  committee  should 
look  into  this  question  with  great  care. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  argument  that  is  made  that  the  increase 
of  production  and  resources  will  add  to  the  national  wealth  can  be 
made  for  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
those  mills  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  they  had  the  I.  W.  W.  strikes, 
iind  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Certainly;  nobody  is  questioning  that.  But  if 
you  adopt  the  idea  of  my  friend  Mr.  Welty,  with  which  I  agree,  it 
will  not  discriminate  against  Pittsburgh,  or  against  anj^  part  of  the 
United  States.  How  could  any  Member  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  say  that  you  are  discriminating  against  his  section,  if 
you  admit  people  from  Canada  and  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discrimination;  the  ques- 
tion is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  other  Representatives  to  let  illiterates 
into  the  United  States,  no  matter  where  they  are  from. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  if  you  do  not  discriminate  against  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  no  right  to  get  up  on  the  floor  and  make  any  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  could  not  deny  to  a  Pittsburgh  Repre- 
sentative the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  to  your  resolution  to  cover 
cases  in  his  section? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir;  and  I  would  vote  for  it,  if  I  thought  it 
would  admit  men  to  this  country  who  could  be  assimilated  and  who 
would  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  Mexicans,  and  not  be  a  menace 
to  this  country.  I  would  support  that,  as  I  say,  because  I  am  an 
American,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  benefit  this  coun- 
try. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  open  to  argument  that  an  illiterate 
Italian  would  also  make  a  good  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  I  am  always  open  to  argument ;  I  have  never- 
closed  my  mind  to  argument,  and  I  never  will. 

This  legislation  will  not  benefit  only  Texas,  but  it  will  affect  other 
States — Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado — and  the  reason  I  did 
not  include  Colorado  is  that  I  did  not  know  that  they  wanted  it. 

But  I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Mr.  Welty.  T  am  willing  to 
allow  them  to  come  into  this  country  from  Mexico  and  Canada, 
and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  they  are  needed;. 
I  do  not  confine  it  to  Texas  or  any  other  State. 

"We  want  that  agriculture  in  Texas  taken  care  of,  and  we  want 
the  oil  development  taken  care  of.  We  have  a  debt  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  $28,000,000,000,  and  you  are  going  to  get  part  of  the 
money  to  pay  it  out  of  the  Texas  farms,  and  ranches,  and  oil  fields. 
Six  counties  in  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  as  was  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Western  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  produced  as  much 
revenue  from  oil  as  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South.  Just  think 
of  that !  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for — continued  development 
down  there  in  our  State — and  we  want  to  pay  for  it.  But  we  do 
not  want  it  to  the  detriment  of  this  Union ;  and  if  you  gentlemen 
believe  in  your  hearts  that  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  this  Union 
then  cut  us  out ;  but  do  not  vote  against  a  resolution  simply  because 
somebody  has  voted  Mexicans  in  elections  illegally. 

Yes;  they  did  vote  them  down  there  illegally,  in  the  Pan  and 
Glasscock  election  contest.  But  they  likewise  had  a  contest  down 
there  between  Dr.  Oliver  and  another  gentleman,  where  it  was 
shown  that  there  were  all  kinds  of  illegal  voting,  and  not  a  Mexican 
voted  in  that  contest.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  such  radical  talk  as 
that  prejudice  your  minds  against  a  just  resolution.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  had  an  election  contest  in  Texas  in  which  they  voted  Mexi- 
cans illegally.  But  the  adoption  of  the  prohibition  amendment  has 
stopped  the  prohibition  issue  down  there;  has  stopped  it  in  the 
minds  of  everybody  in  Texas,  unless  a  radical  comes  here  and  tries 
to  prejudice  this  committee  against  the  resolution  that  we  are  ask- 
ing for  for  the  development  of  our  State  and  the  development  of 
every  other  State.  As  every  Member  knows,  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion will  not  be  involved  in  elections  down  there  now. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  which  is  a  little 
out  of  your  line  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  radicalism  or  bolshevism. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  House  that  is  more  anxious  than 
I  am  to  stimulate  production  in  every  way ;  I  think  that  is  one  solu- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Vaii/E.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  help  in  doing  that,  if  I  can  be 
assured  that  we  are  not  going,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  about  any- 
thing approaching  peonage. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  give  you  my  word  as  a  Congressman  and 
as  a  man  that  nothing  that  approaches  peonage  can  ever  result  from 
this  resolution. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  And  another  thing  is,  I  would  want  to  be  assured  that 
we  are  not  going  to  bring  in  members  of  a  race  that  we  can  not 
assimilate. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  resolution  will  not  do  that ;  never. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bolshevism  or  radicalism.  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  the  Mexi- 
cans from  that  standpoint;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  argu- 
ment for  letting  Mexicans  come  into  this  country  to  become  perma- 
nent members  of  our  body  politic  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  if  you  lived  in  our  State 

Mr.  Vaile  (interposing).  Well,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  have  stud- 
ied the  question  for  many  years  and  have  come  to  this  conclusion : 
"That  as  to  those  foreign  races  which  are  here  now,  which  are  not  the 
races  to  which  we  belong,  we  will  treat  them  fairly  and  as  well  as 
we  can,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more  of  them.  It  is  not  a 
•question  of  inferiority;  it  is  a  question  of  difference.  This  country, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as  much  as  I  can  help  to  make  it  so, 
is  going  to  be  a  white  man's  country. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  admitting  permanently 
to  our  body  politic  a  different  race,  a  dark-skinned  race.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  would  till  the  ground  or  live  peace- 
ably or  remain  here  for  years;  they  belong  to  a  different  economic 
standard. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Vaile.  Anthony  D.  Sol- 
ville  was  the  first  vice  president  of  Texas.  Down  from  his  time  we 
have  had  Mexicans  in  high  positions.  Take  the  men  who  fought 
at  the  Alamo ;  one-third  of  them  were  Mexicans.  Take  the  men  who 
went  to  Europe  in  the  late  war ;  there  were  800  young  Mexicans  from 
El  Paso  alone  who  shouldered  guns  and  went  to  France  to  fight  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  all  along  the  border  they  flocked  to  the  colors 
to  fight  for  this  country.  And  I  say  to  you  that  they  make  just  as 
strong  Americans  as  the  native  Americans  themselves.  Take  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  that  has  75  per  cent  of  people  of  Mexican 
blood ;  nobody  ever  heard  of  their  being  slackers.  They  went  to  the 
colors  and  they  fought  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  they  lived 
under.  They  will  tefl  you — every  one  of  thein,  and  the  conservative 
man  in  Mexico  will  tell  you — that  they  would  welcome  a  protectorate 
by  this  country  to-day,  because  it  would  mean  protection  to  property. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  you  off  on  that  subject ;  but  I  say  to  you  that 
the  Mexicans  make  good  citizens  after  they  come  here.  And  the 
officers  there  are  efficient.  These  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that  the 
Mexican  sheriffs  are  just  as  efficient  in  enforcing  the  law  as  any- 
body on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Very  good.  Now,  it  may  be  selfishness,  but  it  is  not 
-personal  selfishness ;  it  is  selfishness  on  behalf  of  my  race  that  leads 
me  to  this  view  :i  When  you  get  into  a  country  a  race  that  lives  on  a 
lower  economic  plane  side  by  side  with  a  race  that  lives  on  a  higher 
economic  plane,  the  effect  is  to  injure  that  country  and  to  lower  its 
standard. 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  banishing  the  negro? 
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Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  banishing  any  that  are  here 
now. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  the  Mexican  has  been  in  Texas  ever  since  it 
was  settled. 

Mr.  Vaile.  As  to  those  who  are  here,  we  will  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  fairness  and  justice  of  which  we  are  capable;  but  we  are 
not  goii^  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  by  this  resolution  of  mine  it  is  provided  that 
they  will  have  to  go  back  within  a  year.  And  I  am  not  wedded  to 
this  particular  form  of  resolution. 

Mr.  Vahjb.  If  you  can  convince  me  that  they  will  go  back  in  a 
year,  or  if  you  can  devise  some  workable  and  equitable  means  of 
sending  them  back,  I  will  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  I  say  on  the  proposition  of  my  friend  here, 
let  them  come,  and  if  they  are  good  citizens,  welcome  them;  we  are 
willing  to  have  them  as  citizens  of  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that  a 
good  many  letters  and  telegrams  from  Texas  have  been  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  on  this  resolution ;  and  one  of  them 
inclosed  a  clipping  from  a  Texas  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  paper  ? 

The  Chairman.  Some  San  Antonio  newspaper.  The  title  is  "  Mex- 
ican labor  leader  coming  to  San  Antonio,"  and  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  Mexican  labor  leader  is  endeavoring  to  organize  that  labor  at  San 
Antonio. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  we  never  heard  of  that  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  if  they  can  organize 
a  cotton-mill  strike  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  reported  in  an- 
other newspaper  clipping  which  I  have  here,  and  get  40,000  laborers 
to  go  to  extent  of  threatening  to  walk  out,  they  can  soon  organize  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  this  Capitol  Building 
can  fall  down  in  the  morning ;  but  that  never  has  taken  place  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  Russians  were  regarded  all  over 
the  United  States  as  good  farm  hands  and  laborers  and  desirable 
additions  to  our  population ;  and  yet  within  a  few,  years  we  find  them 
all  working  day  and  night  at  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  join- 
ing the  communist  party,  signing  a  platform  declaration  that  they 
intend  to  overthrow  this  Government  by  force.  And  is  it  not  a  time 
for  the  United  States  to  look  upon  every  outsider  with  suspicion  in 
view  of  those  facts? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  close  down,  to 
put  the  screws  on  the  immigration  of  foreigners ;  yes — men  of  well- 
known  bolshevist  tendencies.  But  when  we  know  a  people  as  we 
know  the  Mexicans  down  there,  when  we  have  had  them  with  us  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  and  when  they  have  made  good  citizens,  it  is 
fair  to  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  will  continue  to  make  good 
citizens.    That  is  the  presumption  and  the  logic  of  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  make  this  observation  at  this  point:  Before 
the  act  of  February  5, 1917,  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  was  as  free  as  the  intercourse  between  the  people  of  one 
sovereign  State  and  another.    Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Absolutely ;  and  it  was  encouraged. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  And  if  that  is  true,  we  apparently  have  not  suffered 
from  bringing  them  in.  But  since  that  time  we  have  put  up  the  bars 
against  them. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  do  not  know;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  not  to  become  hysterical  all  at  once.  Perhaps  with  the  Kus- 
sians  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  people  of  this  country,  because  the 
poor  fellows  are  brought  here,  or,  at  least,  invited  here,  and  then  are 
permitted  to  drift  along  without  any  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
American  institutions. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Let  me  make  one  suggestion  with  regard  to  those 
40,000  employees  of  a  cotton  mill  striking  in  Mexico.  That  particular 
mill  employs  only  8,000  men,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  I  know,  because 
I  was  there  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Box.  What  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  At  Arsapa. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Some  distance  below  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  you  my  views ;  and  in 
so  doing  I  have  given  you  the  views  of  a  man  born  and  raised  on  the 
border  of  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  very  interesting  to  the  conunittee, 
and  they  shed  light  on  this  important  question. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  So  far  as  those  people 
involved  in  that  strike  were  receiving  wages  which  were  not  living 
wages,  did  they  not  have  a  right  to  strike  for  living  wages,  and  would 
you  not  admire  them  because  they  did  so  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  do  not  know  what  they  were  receiving,  or  what 
the  conditions  were. 

Mr.  Weltt.  We  do  not  know ;  but  we  have  this  newspaper  report. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this:  We  are  approaching  a 
period  where  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  as  well  face  the  facts. 
These  gentlemen  who  are  appearing  before  the  committee  come  here, 
all  the  way  from  Texas,  and  they  have  come  here  because  they  are 
interested;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  without  reflecting  in  any  way 
upon  the 'testimony  we  have  been  receiving  here,  we  ought  at  least 
to  give  notice  that,  at  certain  places  along  the  border  a  subcommittee 
of  this  Immigration  Committee  of  the  House  would  conduct  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  having  this  question  discussed  pro  and  con. 
And  not  only  this  matter,  but  we  have  been  having  questions  here 
about  the  border  patrol,  and  it  is  about  time  that  we  knew  what 
the  facts  are;  and  I  give  notice  now  that  when  the  time  comes  I 
am  going  to  make  a  motion  authorizing  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee to  appoint  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
examination  into  the  conditions  at  various  places  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  border  between  this  coimtry  and  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  taken  up  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  make  that  motion,  and  I  want  that 
understood  and  want  a  full  committee  present  when  the  motion 
comes  up. 

Mr  SiEGEL.  It  has  been  understood  for  some  time  that  a  sub- 
committee will  be  appointed  to  go  down  there.  We  can  take  that 
up  in  executive  session. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  getting  those  Mexicans 
in  on  account  of  the  needs  of  the  cattle  industry,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  so  much  on  account  of  the  cattle;  it  is  the 
sheep  and  goat  industry. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  is  no  intention  by  virtue  of  this  resolution 
to  request  that  Mexicans  be  allowed  to  come  over  for  the  purposes  of 
the  horse  business? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  not  so  much.  Sometimes  we  work  them 
around  cattle  and  horses ;  they  make  good  hands  on  that  work,  but 
there  is  not  much  horse  business  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  there  is  you  can  get  good  men  in  this 
country  to  handle? 
■  Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  we  can  get  men  in  this  country  for  that. 

Mr  Raker.  As  to  the  sheep  and  goat  business,  that  is  one  of  the 
industries  that  you  desire  these  Mexicans  for  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  can  not  get  good 
American  labor  for  the  sheep  industry  and  goat  iB^dustry,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  we  can  not  get  them ;  they  are  not  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see;  there  are  no  objections  to  the  business  on  their 
part? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Americans  can  and  will  handle  the  sheep  and  goat 
business  ? 

_  Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  do  not  handle  them  as  well.  The  Mexican 
comes  from  a  country  where  he  is  accustomed  to  working  with  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  and  he  makes  a  better  hand  to  work  with  them 
than  the  average  American. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  meant  was  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  busi- 
ness  

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  You  mean  that  they  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  the  American  or  lower  his  standards? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  we  all  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  spoke  about  handling  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  go  right  out  in  the  camp  and  work  with 
them. 

Mr.  RakeR.  I  spent  a  number  of  years  working  on  a  ranch  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  went  right  home  from  the  session  of  Congress 
'and  out  to  my  ranch  where  they  lambed  4,000  ewes  right  in  the  camp ; 
and  I  did  my  share  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  made  an  effort  throughout  the  United  States 
to  get  men  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Everywhere  that  we  could  hear  of.  I  notice  that 
they  uSe  the  foreign  labor  a  little  up  in  Idaho.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  any  from  up  there  for  work  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  foreigner  do  they  use  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  was  up  there  buying  goats  last  spring,  and  I 
noticed  that  they  had  some  Frenchmen  and  some  Norwegians. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  Basques  and  the  Spanish — the  people 
from  Spain? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  them  in 
New  Mexico. 
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The  Chairman.  How  does  the  pay  in  Idaho  for  the  same  class  of 
work  compare  with  the  pay  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  practically  the  same.  They  have  what  they 
call  a  goat  tender  that  they  pay  $100  a  month.  We  have  dispensed 
with  him ;  we  used  to  call  him  a  "  rustler."  But  in  kidding  and  lamb- 
ing time  we  have  to  use  tenders  to  look  out  for  that  work.  The 
Mexican,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  the  sheep  shearer  in  Texas ;  he  is  the 
one  who  shears  the  sheep.  The  wages  and  the  food  served  them 
in  Idaho  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  not  Americjjis  sometimes  do  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Never  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  have  never  sent  to  Idaho  and  Oregon  for  men, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  have  sent  there  for  men  and  could  not  get 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  our  State  it  has  been  the  custom  to  employ  prac- 
tically all  white  men. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  have  traveled  through  your  State,  where 
you  raise  the  finest  bucks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  observed  that 
you  have  white  men  working.  But  we  simply  can  not  get  them  in 
our  State. 

Mr.  Eaker.  As  to  young  Irishmen,  is  any  effort  made  to  get  hold 
of  those  young  fellows  as  herders  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  any  general  effort,  except  that  some  associa- 
tions like  the  Sale  Lake  Growers'  Association  have  sent  and  got  men. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  know  they  have  been  very  efficient  in  handling  sheep 
and  goats,  those  young  men  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes;  they  are  taking  whole  counties,  and  making  a 
wonderful  success-of  it ;  they  make  ideal  citizens ;  they  become  a  part 
of  the  country  and  are  building  it  up,  and  they  are  getting  better 
results  than  anybody  in  the  way  they  handle  that  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  know  that.  But  I  know  that  we  were 
trying  to  get  labor  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  only 
labor  we  can  get  for  our  sheep  and  goats  is  the  Mexican  labor.  And 
the  Mexican  is  very  effective,  because  he  understands  the  work.  The 
sheep  business  is  peculiar,  just  like  the  law  business,  or  any  other 
business;  you  have  to  give  a  great  deal  of  study  to  it  to  make  a 
success  of  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  I  want  the  record  to. 
show  that,  so  far  as  the  sheep  business  and  the  ^at  business  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  are  concerned,  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  white  men  to  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  he  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  anybody  else;  and  no 
such  objection  can  be  raised  as  to  that  business  that  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen raised  here  as  to  cotton  picldng — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Eoberts — 
that  the  white  men  can  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  about  the  cotton-picking  business. 
I  know  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  picked  cotton  and  was  pretty  suc- 
cessful at  it ;  but  I  have  not  done  so  in  recent  years,  because  we  have 
not  raised  any  cotton  out  there  in  the  ranch  section  of  my  district; 
of  course,  in  the  nothern  part  of  the  district  they  do.    The  other  day 
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I  was  at  Barstow,  and  I  saiw  the  weights  from  the  gin,  where  a  white 
man  had  raised  14  bales  of  cotton  on  six  acres,  or  nearly  ^  bales  to 
the  acre.     I  would  not  believe  that  unless  I  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  a  fair  example  of  the  Americam  boy  who 
is  willii^  to  go  out  and  work  with  his  hands  and  does  not  shirk  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  never  shirked  any  work  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
right  out  there  in  the  sheep  camps  and  worked  with  them. 

Mr.  E.AKEE.  Well,  not  to  throw  any  bouquets  at  myself,  my  early 
life  was  also  like  that — ^hard  work  on  ai  ranch  and  farm. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  can  not  get  the  view- 
point of  some  people  that  this  country  does  not  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunity on  earth  to  a  boy  who  wants  to  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  ErAKEE.  And  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  boys  from 
the  cities  and  the  small  towns  to  work  on  the  farms  and  ranches, 
rather  than  bring  those  laborers  in  from  other  countries;  and  if  it 
costs  more  to  have  Americans  do  that  work,  let  it  cost  more,  rather 
than  bring  foreigners  in  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  true,  if  you  can  get  them.  But  while  you 
are  trying  to  get  them,  the  greatest  industry  in  that  section  of  the 
coxmtry,  the  industry  that  kept  our  boys  in  France  clothed  with 
wool  and  kept  them  from  freezing  so  that  they  could  fight,  will  be 
absolutely  stifled.  I  am  just  portraying  the  condition  in  those  in- 
dustries now. 

The  Chaieman.  And  the  taking  away  of  labor  from  those  indus- 
tries is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  moving-picture  show  and  the  pool 
room  and  other  such  things  which  keep  them  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  wool  industry, 
the  success  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  whole  country. 

The  Chaieman.  I  understand;  but  Mr.  Raker  wants  the  city  boys 
to  go  to  the  farms. 

Mr.vRAKEE.  That  is  right;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
we  haye  in  this  country.  And  if  we  are  not  big  enough  or  able 
enough  to  handle  it  we  are  running,  into  a  serious  danger.  When 
there  is  a  surplus  population  in  the  cities,  part  of  it  improperly 
clothed  and  improperly  fed,  why  can  we  not  enact  legislation  that 
will  assist  in  getting  those  city  boys  to  work  in  just  such  places  as 
Mr.  Hudspeth  is  referring  to,'  where  they  would  have  good  wages, 
and  good,  wholesome  living  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  get  them;  and  I  am  sure 
thait  the  cotton  planters  would  be  very  glad  to  get  them  also.  y 

Mr.  Eakee.  Can  you  not  devise  or  suggest  some  method  by  which 
we  can  bring  about  that  result,  besides  advising  us  to  repeal  a  la,w 
that  has  worked  beneficially  so  far? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  it  is  not  a  repeal  that  we  are  asking  for;  it 
is  simply  a  suspension.  They  did  suspend  that  law ;  they  recognized 
the  necessity  of  having  more  production  during  the  war  and  sus- 
pended it;  and  the  war  is  not  over  yet;  we  are  still  living  under 
war  conditions ;  and  we  have  all  this  debt  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  am  just  asking  if  you  can  not  make  some  suggestion 
by  which  we  can  produce  that  result  of  getting  our  boys  to  the  farms 
to  do  this  work? 
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Mr.  Httdspeth.  At  this  juncture  I  can  not.  Because  we  have  sent 
people  all  over  the  United  States  to  try  to  get  men  to  work  on  our- 
ranches,  and  they  have  failed  to  do  so;  and  so  we  want  permission 
to  get  the  labor  from  the  source  from  which  we  have  been  getting 
it  for  many  years.  I  never  have  had  any  experience  in  having  to  go 
out  hunting  Mexicans  to  work  on  my  place,  as  some  of  these  gentle- 
men have  described,  because  the  Mexicans  have  always  come  vol- 
untarily across  the  river ;  they  have  come  of  their  own  free  will ;  and 
I  have  been  able  to  get  all  I  wanted.  But  when  they  drove  them 
back  into  Mexico  by  threatening  to  put  them  into  our  Army  there 
immediately  came  about  a  shortage  of  Mexican  labor  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Kakee.  One  more  question  and  I  am  through:  From  your 
experience  as  a  young  man,  and  from  what  you  have  observed,  you 
have  not  any  hesitancy,  have  you,  in  saying  that  an  American  boy 
or  girl,  or  a  middle-aged  man,  or  woman,  can  pick  cotton? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  they  can,  Mr.  Kaker.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  There  is  nothing  in  the  handling  or  raising  of  cotton 
that  is  detrimental  to  their  health  and  constitution? 

Mr.  HtTDSPETH.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  Mr.  Eaker  has  misapprehended  the  whole 
situation;  he  got  the  idea  that  these  white  men  prefer  not  to  pick 
cotton. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  distinguished  farmer  from 
Kansas  was  not  present  when  one  of  the  witnesses  was  heard  by  the 
committee  who  seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  understand  what  Mr.  Eaker  is  getting  at; 
he  is  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I  am  also  trying  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  the  question  is,  that  this  is  a  condition  as  to 
which  we  must  have  some  relief,  unless  the  wheels  are  to  stop,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

We  will  now  hear  the  next  witness.  Give  your  name  and  address 
to  the  stenographer  for  the  record,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  V.  VANDENBERGER,  VICTORIA,  TEX., 
REPRESENTING  CATTLE  RAISERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXAS 
AND  RURAL  LAND  ASSOCIATION. 

/ 

SMr.  Vandenbeegee.  J.  B.  Vandenberger,  Victoria,  Texas.  I  would 
not  take  any  of  your  time  at  all,  except  for  the  reason  that  I  am  from 
a  different  section  of  the  State  from  any  of  the  gentlemen  that  you 
have  so  far  heard  from. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Before  you  begin,  please  state  your  business  and  occu- 
pation, so  that  we  will  get  some  idea  of  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  practicing  law,  and  am  repre- 
senting, in  connection  with  Mr.  Miller,  what  is  known  as  the  Eural 
Land  Association,  and  also  we  have  been  requested  to  represent  the 
Cattle  Kaisers'  Association  of  Texas. 

The  main  idea  that  I  hope  to  impress  upon  the  committee  is  that 
that  each  section  of  our  State  has  it  own  problem.     We  have  had  no 
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conferences  among  delegations,  and  no  attempt  to  prepare  the  testi- 
mony to  'be  introduced  before  you,  or  to  arrange  a  logical  discussion 
of  it. 

The  main  idea  that  I  have  in  coming  here  is  to  suggest  that  in  my 
section  of  the  State,  where  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  farm- 
ing and.  stock  raising,  we  are  absolutely  stripped  of  labor.  My 
county  is  one  which  formerly  had  a  large  negro  population — pos- 
sibly one-third  of  its  citizens  were  negroes. 

Mr.  VArtE.  Give  us  your  view  of  where  they  are  gone  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  approximately  25,000  peo- 
ple in  the  county,  I  should  say.  The  town  in  which  I  live  has  ap- 
proximately 8,000  people. 

The  young  negroes,^those  who  are  now  coming  to  manhood  and 
who  would  be  at  the  height  of  their  usefulness  as  laborers,  seem  to 
have  drifted  to  the  cities  and  to  the  north.  The  only  remaining 
negroes  that  we  have  are  those  who  own  their  little  farms,  of  20  or 
30  or  50  acres — some  of  several  hundred  acres.  We  have  two  negi^oes 
in  my  county,  each  of  whom  is  worth  not  less  than  $60,000  or  $70,000. 

But  we  had  ample  labor  for  that  development.  We  did  not  have 
Mexicans  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  amount  to  anything  until 
about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Our  county  was  formerly  owned  by  Mexicans.  Every  original 
grant  of  land  in  that  county,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  in  the 
name  of  a  Mexican.  Our  town  was  surveyed  in  1824,  by  a  man 
named  Benevitas,  a  Mexican.  They  owned  the  entire  county ;  there 
were  few  Americans  there.  They  came  in,  of  course,  gradually; 
and  to-day  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  1,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  entire  county  that  are  owned  by  Mexicans,  or  their  descendants. 
They  have  drifted  away,  gone  back,  some  of  those  descendants, 
nearer  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  few  are  still  there  among  us,  and 
are  good  citizens,  and  are  so  considered  by  all  of  us. 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  it  was  customary  for  the  Mexican  population 
to  drift  across  the  river,  begin  cotton  picking  down  near  the  Rio 
Grande  about  the  1st  of  June,  pick  over  the  cotton  down  there, 
gradually  work  up  our  way,  and  up  to  where  I  live  the  cotton  would 
be  ready  to  pick  about  the  1st  of  July,  possibly,  a  month  later  than 
near  the  border.  They  would  come  across  the  border  in  ox  carts,  or 
walk  across,  thousands  of  them — and  all  of  them,  practically  speak- 
ing, without  any  thing  except  what  they  had  gathered  nearer  the 
Rio  Grande.  They  would  stay  with  us  during  the  cotton-picking 
season,  and  then  go  back. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  say  anything  about  the  border 
conditions,  because  I  do  not  live  there.  It  is  250  miles  from  where 
I  live  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Whether  those  Mexicans  went  back 
across  the  river  or  stayed  on  our  side  I  do  ijot  know. 

But  here  is  a  thing  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  that  is,  that  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Mexican  becoming 
a  menace,  or  of  his  taking  possession  of  parts  of  our  country,  as 
the  Japs  have  done  in  California,  it  would  have  been  done  long 
ago,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  Texas, 
most  of  them  probably  native-born;  and  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  they,  saw  fit. 
That  condition  has  existed  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  they 
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have  done  so.  Why  they  do  not  go  I  do  not  know.  Gentlemen 
have  said  before  your  committee  that  they  like  the  warm  weather. 
I  presume  that  is  so.  The  clothing  ordinarily  of  those  who  come 
into  our  country  to  pick  cotton  would  not  keep  them  warm  in 
case  of  a  freeze,  and  they  never  stay  with  us  during  the  winter. 
They  came  and  they  went  back,  like  birds  of  passage. 

I  recognize  well,  gentlemen,  that  this  can  not  be  treated  as  a 
sectional  question  by  your  committee.  I  do  not  expect  that,  and, 
in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  ask  that  sort  of  an  issue. 
There  is  one  thing  to  which  all  of  us  should  bow — ^the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.    I  am. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  earnestness,  and  I  could  not  hope  to 
emphasize  it,  although  I  do  reiterate  it,  that  these  people  under 
no  conditions  could  ever  become  a  menace  to  any  section  of  the 
Union  to  which  they  might  emigrate.  We,  of  course,  have  our 
ideas 

Mr.  Vaile  (interposing).  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you;  but 
you  refer  now  to  their  not  being  a  menace,  both  in  the  sense  of 
being  opposed  to  our  Government  and  in  the  sense  of  lowering  our 
standard  of  civilization? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  do,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  both  senses? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes.  I  will  state  this,  that  some  of  our 
largest  land  owners  in  my  section  of  the  State  are  men  who  have 
Mexican  blood  in  their  veins;  some  of  our  wealthiest  citizens;  some 
of  those  who  stand  highest  among  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Mexican  as  a  race  is 
in  a  decline — a  passing  race  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  have  never  seen  any  indications  of  that. 
When  I  was  a  boy — and  I  have  lived  in  the  same  county  for  approxi- 
mately 50  years — I  saw  the  Mexicans,  those  who  came  from  the 
Eio  Grande,  very  seldom.  We  had  no  use  for  them.  We  had  the 
negro.  Like  Mr.  Hudspeth,  I  picked  cotton  with  the  negroes  in 
the  fields  of  my  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  where  I 
made  my  Christmas  money — ^by  picking  cotton  .during  the  summer 
in  vacation  time.  And  it  is  true  that  the  white  farmers  in  that 
section  pick  cotton  along  with  the  hired  hands.  They  can  not  get 
any  Mexicans  now,  but  they  picked  the  cotton  themselves. 

There  is  talk  in  Congress  about  locating  our  soldier  boys  on  farms, 
and  giving  them  each  a  farm  of  100  acres  upon  which  to  make  a 
living.  That  is  well.  That  soldier  boy  would  pick  cotton  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity.  Yes;  but  he  would  lose  three- fourths  of  his 
crop  if  he  could  not  get  temporary  help  during  the  time  of  the 
harvest. 

We  have  been  fortunate  during  the  past  two  years  in  my  section, 
to  a  limited  degree,  in  this  respect:  In  1918,  there  was  an  absolute 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop  in  north  Texas.  They  came  by  thousands, 
the  white  farmers  of  that  section — I  say  "  by  thousands ;"  that  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  they  came  in  large  numbers — ^they  came 
from  Coleman  County  and  that  section  to  our  county  and  assisted  us 
in  picking  the  cotton.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  we  could  not  have 
harvested  the  crop  then.  We  had  not  a  suiEcient  supply  of  Mexican 
labor  at  that  time,  and  could  not  get  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
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had  been  scared  across  the  Eio  Grande  by  the  draft  laTV  and  were 
afraid  to  come  back. 

This  past  year  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  very  little 
cotton,  owing  to  the  flood.  And  therefore,  while  these  restrictions 
had  been  waived,  we  did  not  need  their  services  very  much.  Ordi- 
narily, my  county  produces  25,000  bales  of  cotton ;  this  year  we  had 
only  7,000 bales;  and  the  farmers  could  take  care  of  that  pretty  well. 

But  I  venture  this  assertion,  that  if  we  are  so  fortunate  in  Texas 
as  we  hope  to  be,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  if  we  are  so 
fortunate  this  year  as  to  make  good  crops,  we  will  lose,  in  my  judg- 
ment, two-thirds  of  them,  unless  we  can  bring  in  the  Mexican  labor 
to  Texas. 

Mr.  Eakee.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?    Your  age  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbehger.  Fifty  years. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  are  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbehger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  are  an  attorney  at  law,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Have  you  attended  any  university? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  Yes,  sir;  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  as  a  boy  you  went  out  and  picked  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  certainly  did.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  was  my  only  source  of  income. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  you  found  it  did  you  no  damage  or  was  not  detri- 
mental to  you  in  any  way  to  do  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  Absolutely  none.  I  am  not  bragging  about  it, 
of  course 

Mr.  Eakee  (interposing).  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
it,  like  others  who  have  worked.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  this  into 
the  record :  The  statement  was  made  here  that  a  white  man  can  not 
pick  cotton,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  real  fact  as  to  that  into  the 
record.  You  are  a  fair  example  of  a  boy  who  goes  out  and  works 
and  tries  to  become  a  good  American  citizen,  as  Mr.  Hudspeth  is. 

The  Chaieman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  white  people 
pick  cotton  now,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  A  great  many.  Of  course  there  is  this  differ- 
ence in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  I  live  and  the  section  in 
which  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  before  you  live,  and 
that  is  that  their  climate  is  a  good  deal  more  severe  in  the  summer- 
time than  ours;  the  heat  will  almost  put  a  white  man  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  put  me  out  once,  in  my  section  of  the  State,  while 
I  was  picking  cotton. 

But  another  circumstance  would  explain  the  attitude  of  these  gen- 
tlemen from  that  section  of  the  State,  and  that  is  this:  They  have 
not  white  men  enough  in  that  section  to  attend  to  the  business  end 
of  the  farm.  Take  Nueces  County,  from  which  these  gentlemen 
come,  and  40  per  cent  of  their  people  are  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  is  the  name  of  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  Victoria.  I  am  familiar  with  all  that  section 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  became  of  the  negroes  there  ? 
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Mr.  Vandenbergee.  I  think  they  have  gone  to  the  North,  and  to 
the  cities  of  the  South.  I  have  not  attempted  to  keep  any  track  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Texas  has  had  a  great  increase 
of  business  all  along  the  line  from  oil  down,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  increased  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  there  has  been  the  taking  of  so 
many  soldiers  by  the  war,  and  the  war  industries  have  taken  a  good 
many,  and  there  has  been  the  escape  to  Mexico  of  so  many  former 
Mexicans,  so  that  you  have  been  drained  of  labor  in  every  possible 
way? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  In  every  possible  way  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Thousands  of  them  have  gone  to  the  oil  fields  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  Thousands  have  gone  to  the  oil  fields;  and 
the  oil  fields  can  not  get  all  the  Negro  labor  that  they  want.  Where 
it  has  gone,  I  can  not  say,  further  than  from  reading  the  newspapers. 
They  have  apparently  gone  to  the  North,  and  gone  to  the  cities  of 
the  South. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  those  Negro  boys  and  men  that  were  in  the  serv- 
ice gone  back  to  their  ordinary  work  since  they  have  come  back 
from  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  Very  few  of  them  have.  And  while  I  believe 
that  that  service  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  world  to  our 
people 

Mr.  Rakee  (interposing) .  Certainly. 

Mr.  Vandeebeegee.  To  the  Negro  I  am  afraid  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  just  want  to  know  whether,  since  he  has  been  demo- 
bilized, the  negro  has  gone  back  to  his  former  home  and  resimied  his 
former  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  do 
the  work  they  did  before. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  do  you  find  as  to  the  white  American  boys  that 
have  returned  from  the  service  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  have  not  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  American  boys  to  shirk  their  work. 

Mr.  Rakee.  ELe  is  willing  to  go  back  to  the  same  place  that  he  had 
in  his  native  home  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  That  has  been  true  in  our  section. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  measure ;  but  I  believed, 
and  I  thought  exactly  the  same  before  I  came  here,  and  have  not 
changed  one  iota  as  to  the  character  of  legislation  we  ought  to  have. 
I  have  heard  all  of  this  testimony  that  has  been  introduced  before 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  universal  and  a  permanent  amendment  to 
our  laws.  I  do  not  believe  any  mere  temporary  relief  is  what  is 
needed.  If  it  is  temporary,  we  will  be  back  here  next  year,  and  the 
year  following,  unless  conditions  are  so  upset  that  we  can  get  labor 
from  the  cities.  Th^  will  not  come  to  the  fields  to  pick  cotton ;  we 
can  not  get  them.  We  can  advertise  in  our  southern  cities  for  cotton 
pickers,  and  offer  anv  amount  of  wages,  and  thev  will  not  come. 
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The  only  thing  that  happens  to  help  us  during  the  cotton-picking 
season  is  in  the  case  of  those  of  us  who  are  so  fortunate  as-  to  have 
one  or  two  negro  servants;  they  may  quit  us  and  go  to  the  cotton 
fields  and  stay  two  or  three  months,  where  they  can  make  $8  or  $10 
a  day — ^that  is  not  unusual — ^and  then  come  back  in  the  winter  and 
work  as  servants. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  any  of  your  people  taken  up  within  the  last  year 
the  matter  of  getting  men  from  the  employment  agencies  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  others?  We  had  a  hearing  in 
this  committee  some  months  ago,  at  which  many  telegrams  were  read 
showing  where  there  were  many  thousands — running  as  high  as 
75,000 — of  unemployed  laborers  in  many  cities. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  a  year  ago,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  shown  that  those  telegrams  were  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  my  idea,  sitting  here  at  your  committee  table,  I  have 
drafted  a  suggestion  embodying  my  idea  of  the  character  of  relief 
that  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  entire  country,  and  not  to  our 
section  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  that  draft  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  I  will,  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
anything  but  an  indication  of  my  idea.    It  is  as  follows : 

That  a  section  should  be  added  to  the  immigration  law  reading 
substantially  as  follows : 

"  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  upon  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  any  State,  suspend  the  payment  of  the  head  tax  provided  for  in 
section  2  hereof,  and  also  the  provisions  of  section  3  hereof,  which 
excludes  aliens  who  are  contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate, 
for  such  length  of  time  as  he  may  see  fit  and  under  such  safeguards 
as  he  may  prescribe,  as  to  all  native-born  citizens  of  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  or  islands  within miles  thereof, 

for  the  purpose  of  applying  any  shortage  of  common  or  unskilled 
labor  in  times  of  emergency,  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  emer- 
gency may  continue." 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  is  simply  my  idea  of  the  character  of 
legislation  that  would  be  fair  to  all  sections. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  your  statement.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  speak  of  this  matter  not  alone  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
Texan. 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  every  man  who  has  come  here  with  this 
able  delegation  from  the  far  State  of  Texas  has  seen  that  the  work 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  not  entirely  for  the  district  from  which 
he  comes.. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  They  ought  to  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  was  sorry  to  hear  our  main  witness  this 
morning,  who  is  a  man  who  drives  and  drives  hard — Mr.  Huds- 
peth— make  some  reference  to  a  district,  which  I  understood  to  be 
a  drive  at  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Box.  The  member  of  this  committee  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  Mr.  Chairman.    . 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make 
a  statement  with  regard  to  that  matter.    I  am  the  chairman  of  this 
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committee,  and  Mr.  Box  is  a  member  of  this  committee,  a  new  mem- 
ber, it  is  true,  but  a  faithful,  hard-working  member ;  he  attends  every 
session  and  puts  in  all  his  time  at  work,  and  he  has  never  yet,  either 
by  public  utterances  or  by  personal  whispering  to  the  members,  at- 
tempted to  enforce  his  individual  views,  any  more  than  Judge  Kaker, 
who  has  very  pronounced  views  on  Pacific  coast  questions,  in  most  of 
which  I  join,  does.  But  we  undertake  to  sit  around  this  table,  not  as 
the  Representative  from  the  State  of  California  or  the  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  where  we  have  a  border,  or  as  the 
Representative  from  Kansas  or  the  Representative  from  Texas,  but 
to  decided  whether  we  are  to  change  the  immigration  law,  which 
came  out  of  this  committee  under  Judge  Burnett,  now  deceased,  and 
to  decide,  as  best  we  can,  what  is  the  best  policy  for  the  whole  United 
States  as  to  future  law?.  And  therefore,  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  say  that  I  resent,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from, 
anything  that  looks  like  an  assault  upon  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrtipt  you ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you  have  en- 
deavored to  produce  some  plan  that  the  committee  can  consider  from 
the  viewpoint  of  national  legislation. 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Box's  position.  Of 
course,  he  and  I  do  not  agree;  but  that  happens  between  men  whose 
intentions  are  both  honest.  To  emphasize  my  suggestion  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  discussed  this  thoroughly  with  the  leading  farmers  in  my 
section  before  I  came  here.  I  had  not  written  it  out  then,  but  I  dis- 
cussed this  provision;  I  discussed  it  from  this  point  of  view — ^with 
the  idea  of  having  legislation  that  would  apply  to  all  sections  of  the 
country ;  not  to  come  here  and  ask  you  for  temjjorary  relief  for  Texas, 
but  to  ask  for  relief  which  would  apply  to  any  State  in  this  Union 
of  States,  and  to  any  people  who  are  contiguous  to  this  country,  and 
who,  in  addition,  were  born  in  that  contiguous  country  in  which  they 
live. 

,  The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  proposition,  and  one  that  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  in  regard  to  having 
tried  to  obtain  labor  in  the  United  States.  Have  you  tried  to  secure 
labor  by  sendmg  men  to  the  Federal  employment  agencies  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  to  see  whether  in  the  larger  cities  you 
could  not  get  men  to  go  to  the  various  districts  when  they  are  needed 
for  seasonal  work  on  the  crops,  so  as  to  dovetail  and  be  able  to  keep 
a  man  busy  all  the  time?    Have  you  made  that  effort. 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  We  have  made  that  effort  down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  not  personally  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  We  have  made  it  through  the  Federal  employ- 
ment agencies.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  instances  in  which  men  have 
gone  to  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Boston  to  get  labor.  In  the  first  place, 
the  labor  that  they  would  succeed  in  getting  would  not  be  suitable. 
It  requires  a  certam  skill  to  do  that  work.  So  far  as  picking  cotton 
IS  concerned,  I  do  not  know  anything  intricate  in  it,  except  that  it  is 
paid  tor  by  the  hundred  pounds.  A  skilled  man  may  pick  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  while  an  unskilled  man  would  hardly  make  a  Hving. 
I  am  one  o±  the  unfortunate  few  who  can  not  do  it;  I  never  could  pick 
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cotton  well.  I  would  get  it  clean  when  I  picked  it,  but  I  never  could 
pick  over  150  pounds  a  day. 

Mr.  White.  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption  ? 

Mr.  Vandenbeeger.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  recognize  that  the  statement  you  have  just 
made  is  applicable  to  every  line  of  industrial  work  ?  A  man  has  to 
learn  how  to  work  before  he  can  be  skillful  in  any  line  of  business? 

Mr.  Vandenbergee.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  not  only  in  the  cotton  business,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  how  to  husk  corn,  or  stack  hay,  or  do  any  other  work? 

Mr.  Vandenbergee.  Yes;  I  understand  that  every  man's  business 
has  to  be  learned  before  he  can  do  it  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  statement  that  this  resolution  is  to  permit 
unskilled  labor  to  come  to  the  United  States  is  a  sort  of  camouflage, 
is -it  not,  because  if  you  come  right  down  to  the  facts,  that  is  not  un- 
skilled labor  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  It  is  skilled  ia  a  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  judging  from  your  statement  as  to  picking  cot- 
ton, and  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  as  to  corn  and 
hay,  it  would  appear  that  skill  is  required  in  every  business  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  nevertheless  would  be  classed  as  unskilled  labor  as 
compaBed  with  certain  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  I  just  wanted  to  get  his  view.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  some  classes  of  labor  require  more  skill  than  others. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  does  not  mean,  entirely  unskilled,  but  as  compared 
with  other  jobs  it  is  unskilled. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right:  it  not  only  requires 
skill,  but  great  skill. 

Mr.  Vandenbergee.  Yes. 

Mr.  White."  But  I  want  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  things  are  usually  considered  as  unskilled  labor  that  are 
not  so  at  all.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee ; 
but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  one  good,  well-trained  farmer  boy  is 
more  worth  $10  a  day  in  the  harvest  field  than  an  I.  W.  W.  is  worth 
$2  a  day  for  the  little  work  he  does;  and  the  I.  W.  W.  injures  us 
more  than  he  benefits  us  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Vandenbeegee.  That  is  unquestionably  true. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  convey;  that  to  me 
is  so  very  evident. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Vandenbergee.  I  want  to  take  up  one  other  point,  and  that  is 
with  reference  to  the  payment  of  this  head  tax :  Mr.  Hudspeth's  dis- 
trict lies  immediately  along  the  border.  He  says  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  paying  that  tax,  provided  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  paid  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Now,  in  my  section  of  the  country,  and  not  only  in  the  section  in 
which  I  live,  but  all  through  the  counties  which  are  distant  from  the 
border,  there  is  this  further  objection :  many  of  our  farmers  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  large  farms,  of  500  acres  or  more ;  a  great 
many  of  them  have  farms  of  from  80  to  100  acres ;  some  less.  Out  of 
those  farms  they  must  make  a  living.    Suppose  they  live  250  miles 
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away  from  the  border,  where  I  live;  and  the  time  comes  when  they 
need  help.  They  can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  Mexican  border  to  get 
help  to  pick  their  cotton.  They  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
labor  being  permitted  to  come  into  the  country  and  then  getting  it. 
If  the  farmers  could  organize  some  sort  of  an  association  or  society 
which  would  enable  them  to  handle  it  in  that  manner,  through  this 
association,  it  possibly  would  be  a  good  thing. 

But  this  tax,  in  so  far  as  the  payment  on  this  side  of  the  border 
by  that  class  of  farmers  is  concerned,  is  absolutly  prohibitive;  they 
can  not  go  to  the  border  and  get  labor  to  work  their  small  acreage. 
They  may  need  only  5  men,  or  possibly  4,  or  perhaps  only  2,  But 
those  2,  or  4  or  5  men  mean  just  as  much  to  them  as  the  150  or  200 
mean  to  the  larger  farmer,  and  perhaps  more.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  if  a  man  could  go 
250  miles  from  the  border  up  to  your  country,  where  they  only  need 
3  or  4  men,  or  possibly  1  man,  to  a  farm,  they  would  certainly  be 
able  to  have  saved  $8  whereby  they  could  come  over  to  this  country 
and  pay  the  head  tax? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  My  own  idea  about  that  is  this:  Of  course,  these 
Mexicans  that  come  over  here  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  this 
country  and  rubbing  up  against  the  American  citizens.  Some  of 
them— not  all  of  them — desire  to  become  permanent  tenants,  and 
they  do  become  permanent  tenants  in  my  section  and  stay  there. 
In  fact,  one  of  our  largest  landowners  told  me  the  day  before  I 
left  home  that  his  best  tenants  were  Mexicans;  that  they  did  the 
work  better  than  white  men  did;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  they 
would  plant  what  he  asked  them  to,  and  would  take  his  advice 
about  their  crops.  The  landlord  gets  a  percentage  of  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  crop,  unless  everything  is  furnished  by  the  land- 
lord, when  he  gets  one-half.  Of  course,  the  landlord  desires  to  have 
some  control  as  to  what  should  be  planted  upon  his  lands.  And 
these  men,  I  think,  after  they  have  acquired  the  necessary  experi- 
ence in  our  section  of  the  country,  can  afford  to  pay  that  $8  and  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  the  country.  But  the  class  of  people 
ordinarily  that  we  have  been  getting  there  are  simply  transients; 
simply  poverty-stricken  birds  of  passage.  I  have  said  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  appreciated.  The  committee 
Avill  hear  Mr.  Moore. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  B.  MOORE,  DEL  RIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  over  40  years.  The  sheep  men  and  goat 
men  depend  almost  entirely  on  Mexican  labor,  and  have  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  the  business.  I  think  at  least  90  per  cent  of  our 
labor  is  Mexicans.  We  have  used  them  entirely  for  lambing  and 
kidding  and  shearing,  and  I  understood  before  I  left  home  that 
about  lj500  would  be  placed  back  across  the  river  at  Del  Rio  the 
1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  county? 

Mr.  MooRE.  From  my  town,  from  my  county,  and  something  like 
2,000  at  Eagle  Pass. 
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Mr.  Box.  That  is  in  an  adjoining  county? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  That  comes  right  at  the  beginning  of  our  kid- 
ding and  lambing  season,  which  commences  about  February,  and 
extends  on  through  March  and  April,  and  the  shearing  season  also. 
We  have  more  sheep  in  Texas  to-day  that  has  ever  been  in  that 
States  before.  Lots  of  sheep  have  been  shipped  in  from  Wyoming 
and  Utah  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  if  we  are  cut  out  of  this 
labor  it  is  going  to  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  sheep  and  goat 
men  of  the  States.    We  will  not  be  able  to  lamb  our  sheep. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  tell  the  gentlemen  what  you  mean  by  lambing 
sheep  and  kidding  goats  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  Our  lambing  and  kiddjng  season  comes  once  a  year, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  it  takes  lots  of  help  during  that  sea- 
son, and  Mexican  help  is  the  only  help  we  can  get.  That  is  neces- 
sary. We  can  not  get  white  help;  they  are  not  in  the  country. 
There  is  lots  of  hard  work  about  kidding  goats.  We  tie  every  kid 
to  its  mother  and  keep  it  tied  for  about  10  to  14  days,  so  they  will 
not  get  mixed  up  and  the  mothers  will  not  know  them  and  then  you 
lose  them.  It  takes  a  lot  of  help.  They  die  if  not  attended  to  right. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  get  white  men  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
at  all. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  I  will  state  to  you  I  am  from  the  South.  You  say 
this  lambing  season  is  in  the  spring.    What  time  of  year  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  July  and  August. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  the 
witness  who  is  now  speaking  stated  that  this  labor  is  purely  migra- 
tory. That  is,  it  comes  in  for  one  crop  and  then  goes  on  out.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  MooEE.  It  is  not  so  with  the  sheep.    It  stays  there. 

Mr.  SwopE.  We  are  depending  entirely  on  colored  labor  in  our 
section.  I  am  from  Kentucky.  We  raise  more  tobacco  than  any 
State  in  the  IJnion  and  as  much  hemp.  As  you  know,  there  is  only 
one  time  in  the  year  we  can  use  them  in  tobacco  or  hemp  during  the 
season.  If  we  only  employed  them  during  that  time  they  will 
move  out,  too.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hudspeth  say  that  on  his  ranch 
at  the  present  time  he  has  no  difficulty  about  labor.  He  has  plenty 
of  labor.  I  will  draw  from  his  statement  the  inference  that  he 
employs  them  the  year  round. 

Mr.  MooEE.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of  them  do.  Of  course,  in  the  lambing 
and  kidding  and  shearing  season  it  takes  more- labor  these  three  or 
four  months  than  all  the  other  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  That  is  the  only  time  you  want  to  give  them  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  MooEE.  No,  sir;  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Will  you  allow  one  suggestion.  Mr.  Vanden- 
berg  is  from  a  cotton  district  200  miles  from  where  this  gentleman 
lives ;  it  is  an  entirely  different  season  and  condition. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  You  use  your  men  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Of  course,  we  could  not  use  them  all.  We  use  the 
biggest  part  of  them.  ,  At  the  lambing  and  Iridding  season  there  is 
required  more  help  than  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Swope.  You  can  not  get  enough  men  for  that  demand  ? 
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Mr.  MooEE.  Yes,  sir.  Last  fall  we  could  not  get  shearing  help  to 
shear  our  sheep.  I  do  not  think  there  was  one-third  of  the  sheep 
last  fall  which  were  sheared. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  Just  in  that  connection,  I  want  to  correct  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  witness  before  the  gentleman  who  now  has  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  relative  to  these  negro  soldiers.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  member  who  has  been  before  the  committee 
who  will  say  that  there  are  any  more  negroes  than  there  are  where 
I  come  from.  It  has  been  my  personal  observation  that  the  Army  has 
not  only  been  a  great  training  for  these  men,  but  it  has  been  a  great 
benefit,  and  I  can  not  see,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that 
I  have  farmed  in  Kentucky  myself  and  also  have  a  section  of  land  in 
northeast  Texas,  but  the  negroes  that  I  have  seen  who  have  come 
back  from  the  Army  are  going  right  back  to  the  work  they  left, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  sections.  They  grew  to  be  responsible 
and  obeyed  the  restraint  and  discipline  in  the  Army,  and  I  want  to 
get  in  the  record  my  observations  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MooEE.  As  far  as  the  head  tax  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  ranch  man  in  Texas  opposed  to  paying  the  head  tax. 
That  does  not  amount  to  anything  to  us. 

Mr.  Box.  You  had  at  Del  Eio  when  I  was  there  the  last  time 
some  10,000  or  15,000  people.  I  mean  the  Mexican  side  of  the  city — 
Silver  City,  as  they  call  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  still  have  them. 

Mr.  Box,  Do  they  work  any  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  Yes,  sir ;  they  work  on  the  ranches  and  do  all  kinds  of 
work  that  we  want  them  to  do  when  we  can  get  them,  but  there  is 
not  enough  of  them  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Box.  How  many  are  there  in  Silver  City  now  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  I  think  there  has  been  over  half  of  our  Mexican  popu- 
lation there.   I  think  we  have  something  near  3,000  people  at  Del  Rio. 

Mr.  Box.  Three  thousand  citizens,  or  half  Me:^cans  that  number, 
making  a  city  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  No ;  more  than  that.  We  have  more  people  than  that. 
We  have  about  15,000  or  16,000  people,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  them 
are  Mexicans, 

Mr.  Eakee.  Who  live  there  year  in  and  year  out? 

Mr.  Box.  And  work  irrigated  farms  below  Buffalo  Springs. 

Mr.  MooEE.  Mexicans;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  lambing  and  kidding  season  varies  according  to 
the  country  where  you  are? 

Mr.  MooEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  is  the  kidding  season  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  March  to  June. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  the  lambing  season  is  also  in  March? 

Mr.  MooEE.  They  generally  commence  lambing  earlier  than  that; 
sometimes  in  February,  March,  and  April. 

Mr.  Eakee.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  last  of  March — 
about  a  month  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MooEE.  It  is  more  than  that.  Sometimes  the  lambing  lasts 
three  months.  They  do  that  to  get  help.  The  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  had  much  trouble  to  get  help. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Februai-y,  March,  and  part  of  April  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  When  does  the  shipping  season  occur  in  the  greater 
part  of  Texas  as  to  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Box.  It  commences  in  May  and  goes  to  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Then  you  have  got  May,  June,  and  July  right  after 
the  kidding  and  lambing  season  for  the  same  men.  The  kidding  and 
lambing  season  could  go  to  the  cotton  season. 

Mr.  MooEE.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  started  to  say.  The  Mexicans  we 
use  a  good  many  of  them  in  the  lambing  and  kidding  season.  After 
that  is  over  they  go  to  the  cotton  season. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  is  your  shearing  season  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  Spring  shearing  commences  the  first  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  if  we  can  get  shearers  to  finish  up  in  three  months.  Lots 
of  times  we  can  not  get  shearers. 

Mr.  Eakee.  When  is  your  fall  shearing? 

Mr.  Moore.  September  and  October.  It  commences  generally  in 
August  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  August.  Last  year  we  could  not 
get  shearers  to  shear  over  one-third  of  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Did  you  make  any  effort  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Cali- 
fornia to  get  shearers  in  the  fall?  For  this  reason,  that  25  years 
ago — 20  or  even  15  years  ago— these  people  used  to  shear  in  the  fall. 
They  have  practically  quit  now  altogether,  but  they  do  shear  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  are  fine  shearers  in  that  countiy.  Did  you  ever 
make  any  effort  to  get  these  shearers  to  come  down  in  September  and 
October  and  shear  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  some  of  the  ranch  people  have,  but  I  under- 
stand they  could  never  get  them. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  decided  not  to  recall  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  Mr.  Eoberts,  and  other  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
special  inquiry  under  authority  given  to  us  by  a  recent  House  resolu- 
tion. We  are  thankful  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  frank  statements 
they  made  yesterday.    We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess  at  2.30 

The  ciiAiBMAN.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  from 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  which  will  clear  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  present  law  on  the  collection  of  the  head  tax 
on  those  who  come  from  across  the  boundaries  and  the  previous  law. 
When  the  matter  was  first  discussed  yesterday  I  was  a  little  m  doubt 
as  to  what  the  previous  law  was.  I  sent  a  telephone  message  down  to 
the  commissioner  for  a  statement,  and  he  has  sent  it  up  m  writing. 
It  reads :  Januaey  28,  1920. 

Memorandum  from  tlie  Commissioner  General : 

Rpfprrln!:  to  vour  oral  request,  made  yesterday,  I  beg  to  quote  the  following 
fro^  the  head-tax  section  (section  1)  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907,  having 
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particular  reference  to  tlie  collection  of  head  tax  from  aliens  who  shall  enter 
the  United  States  from  Contiguous  countries  and  from  Newfoundland  and  from 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  : 

"  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $4  for  every  alien 
entering  the  United  States.  *  *  *  That  the  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  upon 
aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at 
least  one  year,  immediately  preceding  such  entrance,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  nor  upon  other- 
wise admissible  residents  of  any  possassion  of  the  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens 
in  transit  through  the  Unite(J  States,  nor  upon  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of 
the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory." 

For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  head-tax  provisions  of  the  act  of  February 
5, 1917,  with  those  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907  (Which  I  have  quoted  above), 
the  following  is  quoted  from  section  2  of  the  first-mentioned  act: 

"  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $8  for  every  alien, 
including  seamen,  regularly  admitted  as  provided  in  this  act,  entering  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  That  the  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who 
enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one  year 
immediately  preceding  such  entrance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  temporary  stay,  nor  on 
account  of  otherwise  admissible  residents  or  citizens  of  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  nor  on  account  of  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States,  nor 
upon  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later 
shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign 
contiguous  territory     *     *     *." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  (S.  Rept.  352,  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  con- 
tains the  following  comment  on  that  part  of  section  2  of  H.  R.  bill  10384 
(which  became  the  act  of  Feb.  5,  1917)  which  relates  to  the  collection  of  head 
tax  on  aliens  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico: 

"  The  exemption  from  head  tax  of  residents  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico  is  limited  to  those  who  cross  the  boundaries  for  a  temporary  stay." 

From  the  foregoing  excerpts  from  the  two  laws  and  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  head  tax  was  not  assessable  under  the  act 
of  February  20,  1907,  in  the  cases  of  citizens  or  subjects  entering  the  United 
States  from  the  four  countries  specifically  mentioned,  nor  was  it  assessable 
against  aliens,  ,of  whatever  nationality,  entering  the  United  States  from  those 
countries  provided  they  had  had  "  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one 
year  immediately  preceding  such  entrance  "  in  said  countries ;  also  that  under 
the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  head  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  coming 
fi'om  those  countries,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  citizens  thereof  or  not, 
except  that  in  cases  where  they  have  had  an  uninterrupted  residence  there  of  at 
least  one  year  immediately  preceding  their  entry  to  the  United  States'  they  are 
not  required  to  pay  head  tax,  provided  they  come  "  for  a  temporary  stay." 

A  "  temporary  stay  "  under  this  provision  of  section  2  has  been  construed  to 
mean  a  stay  not  exceeding  six  months. 

That  is  clear.  Now,  I  wonder  if  the  people  of  Texas  have  not 
full  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  suspension  this 
year,  under  the  showing  made. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  MANDEVILLE. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  let  me  just  make  a  state- 
ment that  will  show  you  just  how  that  authority  has  been  exercised 
in  the  Immigration  Bureau?  And  I  speak  knowingly  on  account 
of  working  intimately  in  connection  with  it. 

To-day  there  is  no  way  of  really  knowing  whether  the  Mexican 
coming  into  the  United  States  is  only  going  to  stay  temporarily, 
whether  he  intends  to  stay  permanently,  or  whether  he  intends  to 
go'  back.  So  a  Mexican  coming  in  says  he  is  going  to  come  in  tem- 
porarily— who  otherwise  would  be  admissible  under  the  law — ^they 
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collect  the  $8  from  him  and  give  him  a  receipt  on  which  is  stated  he 
IS  a  temporary  alien  and  if  he  returns  within  six  months  the  money- 
is  refunded.  But  if  he  remains  longer  than  six  months,  it  is  sup- 
posed he  is  going  to  stay  and  they  keep  the  money.  So  that  every 
alien  admitted  and  who  does  come  in  under  that  act  has  to  pay  the 
$8,  but  if  he  go«s  back  it  is  refunded  to  him.  That  is  done  for  the 
reason  if  they  did  not  do  that,  that  propaganda  would  soon  spread 
m  Mexico,  they  would  quickly  pass  it  along  and  every  Mexican 
would  claim  he  was  coming  in  temporarily  and  they  would  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  he  was  or  was  not.  So  that  the  money 
is  collected  to  start  with  and  then  it  is  returned  to  him  if  he  goes 
back. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  what  is  called  the  "  wait "  tax.  Of  course,  the 
thought  running  through  my  mind  is  whether  it  does  not  require 
of  the  man  that  we  do  know  him  to  be  actually  a  resident  continu- 
ously for  one  year.    I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Mandevh>le.  That  is,  prior  to  his  admittance  he  has  to  be  a 
continuous  resident  of  Mexico  for  one  year — prior  to  his  admission? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  say  a  man  stays  two  months  in .,  America,  in 
Texas,  and  then  goes  back  and  there  would  only  be  10  months  be- 
fore he  comes  back  again.  How  would  they  construe  that,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  case, 
Mr.  Siegel,  has  ever  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind  yesterday ;  in  other 
words,  what  residence,  he  is  required  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Mandevelle.  They  have  hard  questions  that  come  up,  dozens 
of  them.  Mexicans  come  here,  for  instance,  from  Chihuahua.  That 
is  a  great  territory  for  lots  of  them  to  come  from.  They  say  "  How 
long  have  you  resided  in  Chihuahua,"  and  he  states  one  year,  two 
years,  three  years,  four  years,  five  years,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
Then  they  ask  him  whether  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  or  any 
other  foreign  country  in  the  meantime,  and  he  says  no,  and  the3' 
find  he  has  filled  the  bill  for  continuous  residence. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  now  when  that  paragraph  was  being 
made  over — I  think  Judge  Kaker  and  Mr.  Siegel  will  also  remember, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Wilson^ — that  we  had  quite  a  discussion  here  on 
account  of  the  desire  of  Canadians  to  come  into  Maine  to  work  in 
the  woods  and  on  account  of  the  Canadians  living  in  Windsor,  On- 
tario, to  come  into  Detroit  to  work,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  those  who  favored  the  bill  that  some  method  might  be 
provided  by  which  they  could  come ;  that  is,  live  across  the  Canadian 
border  and  work  in  the  United  States  and  go  back  every  night  or  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  phrase  in  the  bill  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  remember  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
came  up  here  and  we  went  over  that  matter  in  detail.  Now,  a  six 
months'  stay,  following  the  conditions  conceded  by  these  people  now, 
is  a  sufficient  stay.  A  residence  for  a  year  shows  the  bona  fides  of 
their  being  in  that  country  and,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  there 
has  been  no  question  raised  of  their  being  over  here  in  the  United 
States  for  a  few  months,  and  which  question  undoubtedly  would 
never  be  raised.  So  that  on  that  question  we  find  the  law  is  ample 
and  sufficient. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  situation  differs  from  the  Canadian 
from  the  fact  the  Canadian  is  able  to  put  up  his  deposit  of  $8  and 
the  Mexican  is  not. 

Mr.  E.AKEE.  There  has  not  been  anything  said  here  as  yet  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  these  gentlemen  on  that  point.  Thw  made 
a  general  statement  that  these  Mexicans  can  not  deposit  this  $8. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  if  they  could  do  it  on  this  side  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  that;  but  just  what  is  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Eakek.  I  mean  at  the  port  of  entry.  There  is  no  "  this  side  " 
so  far  as  the  port  of  entry  is  concerned.  There  is  only  one  port  of 
entry,  and  when  they  come  through  that  port  of  entry  they  must 
make  that  deposit. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  I  understand  it  is  this,  that  the  arrange- 
ment has  to  be  made  over  on  this  side;  if  a  man  goes  on  the  other 
side  and  makes  the  arrangement  and  pays  the  $8,  he  then  is  securing 
contract  labor? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  then  I  think  there  is  some  law  that  prohibits  any 
one  paying  the  $8  but  the  man  himself? 

Mr.  Mandevili,e.  We  have  had  that  for  a  great  many  years — I  do 
not  know  how  many  years — a  provision  against  contract  labor  com- 
ing in  to  the  United  States.  That  came  up  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from  the  steel  and  boal  industries  going 
to  European  nations  and  contracting  for  those  people  and  bringing 
them  in  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Rakek.  But  there  is  not  any  provision 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  was  just  getting  at  where  that  $8  business 
came  in.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain,  I  think  I  will  reach 
that  in  a  moment  and  be  able  to  explain  it  so  that  we  will  all  under- 
stand. There  is  a  provision  absolutely  against  contract  labor.  Now, 
in  order  for  us  (I  am  speaking  of  ourselves,  but  the  same  thing  will 
apply  to  all  the  rest  of  them)  to  pay  that  $8,  which  the  man  has  to 
have  in  his  possession  and  pay  individually,  we  would  have  to  have 
that  kind  of  a  contract.  Therefore  we  would  be  violating  the  con- 
tract-labor law. 

Mr.  Rakek.  That  has  not  anything  to  do  with  his  labor,  whether 
he  labors  or  not,  if  you  deposit  his  $8  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  can  not  deposit  under  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Mandevili-iE.  Because  he  would  be  a  contract  laborer  and  we 
absolutely  could  not  bring  in  a  contract  laborer  and  pay  the  $8  under 
this  provision. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  if  you  appeared  at  the  border  and  a  Mexican  ap- 
peared at  the  inspector's  office  and  the  inspector  said,  "  Why,  before 
this  man  can  come  in,  $8  must  be  deposited,"  you  have  not  any  con- 
tract with  him  at  all,  and  would  not  your  $8  be  just  as  good  as  any- 
body else's? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  is  the  law  now? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  could  not  tell  you.  All  I  am  stating  is  that 
that  is  a  ruling  of  the  Immigration  Bureau.  I  think  you  will  see  the 
principle  of  this  and  the  right  stand  they  take;  they  do  not  allow 
people  to  go  in  the  immigration  office  and  solicit  labor.  If  they  did, 
they  would  have  just  one  wrangle  and  a  continous  stream  of  people. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  was  not  discussing  the  question  of  soliciting  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  you  were  going  to  put  up  the  $8  you  would 
have  to  solicit  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No. 

Mr.  MandeviujEi.  If  you  are  going  to  put  it  up,  you  would  not 
want  to  put  it  up  unless  you  knew  the  man  was  coming  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  see  why  not.  A  man  is  coming  over  here  to 
stay  six  months  and  let  some  good  Samaritan  put  up  the  $8  and 
take  his  chances  on  getting  his  work. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  would  want  to  know  whether  you  were 
going  to  get  him ;  you  would  want  it  agreed  you  were  going  to  get 
him,  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  MANDEViiiLE.  Would  I  deposit  $8  for  a  man  who  was  going  to 
you? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  what  the  law  says  on  that.    It  says : 

The  head  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  or  customs 
district  to  which  said  alien  shall  come,  or,  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port 
oi:  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master,  agent,  owner, 
or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle 
bringing  such  alien  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the  alien  himself  if  he  does 
not  come  by  vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  or 
when  collection  from  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel, 
transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance,  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to  the 
United  States  is  impracticable. 

It  is  either  paid  by  the  transportation  company  or  the  alien  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  any  prohibition  in  there  against  those  inter- 
ested paying  the  tax? 

Mr.  Rakee.  Just  to  the  contrary,  the  statute  directs  that  it  can  be 
paid.  And  you  go  up  to  New  York  and  you  will  find  these  immi- 
grants do  not  prented  to  make  any  payment ;  the  steamship  company 
pays  all  that  money? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  Immigration  Department  permits  that  as 
far  as  the  water  ports  are  concerned,  but  they  do  not  hold  that  the 
Mexican  ports  are  water  ports.  There  is  no  transportation  company 
at  the  border.  The  Mexicans  own  the  railroads  on  the  Mexican  side 
and  they  do  not  bring  the  men  up  and  put  them  through  the  poft. 
So  that  there  is  no  transportation  company  there  to  pay  the  head 
tax,  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  whole  trouble  is  you  are  not  seeking  general  labor, 
but  every  fellow  who  has  a  dozen  or  15  or  lOO  coming  over,  wants  an 
understanding  that  they  are  coming  over  for  him,  and  he  wants  them 
to  go  to  his  place  under  a  sort  of  prior  arrangement  to  work  for  him. 
7'hat  is  really  the  truth  of  the  matter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Oh,  absolutely.  You  would  not  ask  us  to  take 
and  deposit  $5,000  to  pay  the  head  tax  on  these  Mexicans  and  let 
them  go  out  and  go  anywhere  they  want  to.  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  have  no  way  of  getting  any  benefit  for  that  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  effort  in  the  interest  of 
these  people  to  bring  over  any  substantial  number  of  Mexican  men, 
women,  or  children,  generally,  who  come  to  this  country  either  by 
jDaying  their  transportation  or  otherwise;  it  is  for  the  specific  pur- 
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pose  of  having  them  come  to  work  for  the  man  who  is  seeking  to  get 
them  across. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inteirupt  you  a  minute  until  I  put  one 
other  provision  of  this  law  into  the  record.  The  other  section  is  sec- 
tion 5,  relating  to  contract  labor: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way 
to  Induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit,  or  to  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encour- 
age, or  solicit  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract  laborer  or  contract 
laborers  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract 
laborers,  are  excepted  under  the  said  proviso  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  or  have 
been  imported  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  fourth  proviso  of  said  section,  and  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  vio- 
lating the  same  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense. 

And  so  on. 
Then  section  6: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  5  of  this  act 
to  induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit,  or  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encourage, 
or  solicit  any  alien  to  come  into  the  United  Sates  by  promises  of  employmeijt 
through  advertisement  printed,  published,  or  distributed  in-  any  foreign  coun- 
try, whether  printed  ,published,  or  distributed  in  any  foreign  country,  whether 
ssuch  promise  is  true  or  false,  and  either  the  civil  or  criminal  penalty. 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  what  you  run  up  against,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  could  not  pay  that  tax,  we  could  not  adver- 
tise, could  not  solicit,  and  could  not  send  a  man  on  the  other  side. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  KNOX,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  ARIZONA  COTTON  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  represent  the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  an  organization  of  some  2,000  farmers.  We  have  members 
owning  all  the  way  from  10  acres  up  to  2,000  or  3,000  acres,  the  bulk 
of  the  acreage  running  probably  from  50  to  100  acres.  We  are 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  labor  and  to  look  after 
the  general  welfare  of  the  long  staple  cotton  industry.  When  we 
started  this  industry  some  seven  years  ago  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  instructions  the  first  thing  they  urged  was  "  Be  care- 
ful ;  do  not  plant  too  much  cotton,  because  yovi  can  not  pick  it."  So 
that  we  immediately  organized  this  association  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  labor.  We  have  advertised  consistently  and  systematically 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  have  followed  up  this  system.  For  instance,  in  1917  and 
1918,  when  west  Texas  was  dried  up,  we  went  down  through  there. 
We  had  at  that  time  the  privilege  of  importing  Mexicans  under  a 
suspension  of  these  three  sections  of  the  immigration  act,  but  we 
went  through  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  shipped  white  people  in 
from  there,  all  we  could.  I  might  say,  in  this  connection,  we  put  up 
something  like  $20,000  in  railroad  fares.  We  brought  these  people 
in;  they  were  broke;  lots  of  them  were  fed  on  the  road  up  there — 
they  were  in  that  condition.  We  lost  $10^000  of  that  money  because 
the  minute  they  landed  in  Arizona  they  walked  off  and  left  us  to 
hold  the  sack,  and  we  had  no  recourse. 

Mr.  Kakee.  From  where  did  you  get  those  people? 
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Mr.  Knox.  From  Texas. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  During  the  drought  of  1917  and  1918. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Were  they  native  Texans? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  they  were ;  yes,  sir.  Up  to  that  time  when  the 
present  law  went  into  effect  we  had  not  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  were  using  more  than  our  ordinary  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  this  order  permitting  these  people  to  come  in 
from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Knox.  Under  the  suspension  of  these  rules. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  the  suspension  of  the  rules  these  people  that 
came  in 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  went  to  work  and  stayed.  The  people  you 
brought  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  were  under  a  different  condition, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  came  and  went;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  these  people 
who  came  in  from  Mexico,  while  seemingly  free,  were  peons  in  sub- 
stance and  in  effect? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  just  a  moment:  If  they  left,  you  had  them  ar- 
rested and  they  were  put  in  jail  all  over  that  country,  not  only  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  but  in  California — they  were  sent 
out  and  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  held. 

Mr.  Knox.  There  have  never  been  any  in  our  district  arrested  by 
the  sheriff  or  any  other  oiScer  except  the  United  States  immigration 
officer. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  is  all  the  same  thing;  they  were  arrested. 

Mr.  Knox.  In  a  very  few  cases 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  they  became  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  if  they  quit  on  the  job  they  would  be  arrested  and  deported? 

Mr.  Knox.  That  they 'would  be  returned  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  would  be  arrested? 

Mr.  Knox.  No  ;  not  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  immi- 
gration official? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  an  arrest,  is  it  not  ? 
'    Mr.  Knox.  The  proposition  is  this:  We  agreed  with  the  United 
States  Government  that  we  would  be  responsible  for  the  return  of 
these  people  to  Mexico,  that  they  would  come  in  here  to  do  a  certain 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  And  when  that  work  was  done,  they  would  return. 

Mr!  Raker.  If  they  left  A's  employment,  because  they  thought 
they  could  get  better  employment  with  B,  A  or  his  agents  notified 
the  proper  officers  and  they  were  arrested,  with  the  idea  in  view  that 
they  would  be  returned  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Knox.  In  a  sense,  if  they  were  not  in  agricultural  work;  if 
they  went  into  the  city  and  violated  their  agreement  there,  they 
were  returned  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  arrested,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir,  they  were  not  arrested' and  they  were  not  de- 
tained in  jail. 
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Mr.  Kakee.  They  were  arrested,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  arrested,  and  they  were  not  put 
in  jail. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  now  between  agri- 
oultural  work  and  animal  production? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  it  includes  anything  relating  to  farming,  whether 
stock  raising,  sheep  raising,  or  raising  cotton,  or  any  other  class  of 
agricultural  work,  building  fences,  digging  and  cleaning  ditches,  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  apprehended,  then  ?  I  will  put  it  that  way. 
I  want  to  find  out  if  their  physical  person  was  not  taken  charge  of. 

Mr.  Knox.  They  were  brought  down  to  the  office,  and  in  accordance 
with  our  agreement  with  the  United  States  Government,  they  were 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  their  physical  persons  taken  charge  of  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  To  that  extent.  They  were  brought  in  the  office,  and 
we  said,  "  Here,  now,  your  agreement  was  to  work  at  agricultural 
work." 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  an  officer  take  charge  of  them? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  just  came  in  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  went  out  ourselves  and  brought  them  in,  or  else 
talked  to  them  on  the  ranch,  wherever  we  found  them.  That  propo- 
sition was  put  up  to  them,  "  You  can  either  return  to  agricultural 
labor  on  the  farm,  as  you  agreed  to,  or  under  our  agreement  with 
the  Government  we  will  give  you  your  transportation  and  you  can 
go  back  to  Mexico." 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  there  any  that  did  not  agree  to  return  that  were 
apprehended  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Probably ;  yes,  sir.  Up.  to  the  present  time  we  have 
imported  something  like  12,000  or  14,000.  There  have  been  perhaps 
20  cases  where  they  have  been  picked  up,  for  instance,  in  Los  Angeles 
or  in  San  Francisco  by  the  immigration  officers  on  depaitmental 
warrant. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  a  man  went  to  work  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  in  the  cotton 
fields  ajid  then  changed  his  mind  and  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
Sam  Jose  to  work  in  a  garden,  where  he  could  get  better  wages,  he 
would  be  notified  that  he  would  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  condition  and  that  is  the  history  of  the 
situation  at  that  time.  There  is  no  need  of  us  being  so  particular 
about  words.  Those  people  were  simply  held  in  a  stete  of  surveil- 
lance, and  the  minute  they  left  that  particular  employment  they  were 
apprehended  and  sent  back  to  Mexico.  There  is  no  need  of  trying  to 
camouflage  the  matter. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  were  under  bond,  and  those  people  were  under 
agreement  with  us.  It  was  just  the  same  as  if  you  would  break  any 
other  bond  or  any  other  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  man  in  bondage? 

Mr.  Knox.  These  people  were  perfectly  free  to  go  to  town  and 
come  back  home,  or  to  return  to  Mexico  any  time  they  wanted  to. 
They  came  in  here  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  They  did  not 
have  to  come  if  they  did  not  want  to. 
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The  Chairman.  They  did  come,  and  came  to  work  under  contract 
in  the  cotton  fields  in  Arizona  or  Texas.  But  if  a  man  changed  his 
mind  and  said,  "I  have  a  little  ahead  now,  and  I  am  going  into 
Phoenix  and  live  there  and  work  my  garden,  or  milk  some  c©ws,"  he 
would  be  violating  that  bond  and  agreement. 

Mr.  Knox.  He  would  be  violating  his  agreement  with  us  and  we 
would  be  violating  our  agreement  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  have  to  be  apprehended  and  sent 
back  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Knox.  He  would  be  told  either  to  return  to  the  farm  and  go 
back  to  work,  as  he  had  been  doing,  or,  if  he  did  not  want  to  do  that, 
to  return  to  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  is  there  between  this  kind  of  a 
bond  and  the  bond,  for  instance,  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
exacts  from  an  arriving  immigrant,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  not 
become  a  public  charge  or  that  he  will  go  to  a  public  school  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  ?  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  how  does  it  differ  from 
this  situation? 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  are  fundamentally  different. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  identical. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  are  as  different  as  day  and  night. 

The  Chairman.  The  immigrant  who  stops  going  to  school  is  taken 
into  custody  and  returned? 

Mr.  Eaker.  It  is  different  entirely.  There,  you  are  trying  to  make 
an  American  citizen  out  of  the  immigrant.  You  are  trying  to  keep 
him  from  the  almshouse  and  the  poorhouse,  and  teach  him  to  become 
an  American  citizen,  to  go  where  he  will,  of  his  own  free  will.  In 
this  instance,  he  has  to  do  certain  work.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  subject 
to  be  apprehended  and  returned  to  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  realize  that  this  whole  agreement 
which  these  gentlemen  have  made  was  a  nullity,  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  enforced  under  any  conditions  anywhere;  that  no  bond 
can  be  enforced  under  the  circumstances,  because  therd  was  no 
authority  for  the  whole  proceeding? 

Mr.  Welty.  Why  was  this  bond  given  ?     Who  required  it  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  was  a  contract. 

Mr.  Mandevule.  It  was  a  contract  and  not  a  bond. 

Mr.  Weltt.  a  contract  entered  into  by  and  between  yourself  and 
the  immigration  officer? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  penalty? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  no  penalty  attached,  except  that  they  can  pick 
these  people  up  at  any  place  and  deport  them  and  charge  us  with 
the  bill,  and  we  must  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  happened  if  the  scheme  went 
wrong? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  understand  the  process.  _  You  first  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  the  immigration  officer 
down  there,  and  after  you  had  a  contract  you  went  into  Mexico  and 
got  these  people? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  In  other  words,  because  of  this  law  of  1917,  you  are 
required  to  go  through  this  process,  and  the  Government,  in  order  to 
get  labor  enough  for  you  people,  had  to  enter  into  a  system  of 
peonage.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.'  Knox.  Not  peonage. 

Mr,  Box.  Mr.  Knox,  did  you  have  to  steal  any  shoes  or  trousers 
from  these  men  to  keep  them  there  at  night,  so  that  they  could  not 
get  away  ? 

Mr.   Knqx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  You  heard  the  gentleman  testify  here  before  this  com- 
mittee that  he  did  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  your  district  from  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  who  said  that  he  had  to  put  that  plan  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  another  State? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you,  as  an  American  citizen,  in  favor  of  having 
men  come  to  this  country  and  remain  here  in  the  State  in  which  these 
men  come  and  work,  as  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker,  You  think  that  is  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  I  am  just  as  good  an  American 
citizen,  and  just  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  qualities  of  American  citi- 
zenship as  any  man  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  America  should  stand  for  that  method  of 
employment  of  men,  do  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  not  bringing  these  men  into  peonage. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  bringing  them  into  peon- 
age. I  am  just  asking  if  you  believe  that  this  country,  through  her 
laws,  should  sanction  and  carry  out  that  method  of  treating  resi- 
dents of  this  country. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  bringing  these  people  in  here  under  an  agree- 
ment with  them.  They  come  agreeing  to  follow  a  certain  line  of 
employment. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  that  agreement  with  the  person  indi- 
vidually, do  you  not  ?  Or  do  you  make  it  with  the  concessionaire  in 
Mexico"? 

Mr.  Knox.  With  the  person  individually. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  make  any  difference  as  to  the  principle  of 
the  thing,  as  to  the  effect,  whether  you  make  it  individually  or  with 
the  agent,  or  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why?' 

Mr.  Knox.  These  people  come  in  here  knowing,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  tell  them,  exactly  the  circumstances  under  which  they  come.  If 
we  made  any  arrangements  with  the  concessionary,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. And  I  might  say  that  personally  I  have  never  run  across  a 
case  of  that  kind,  although  we  have  imported  a  good  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  When  we  go  to  a  man,  we  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
we  are  sure  that  no  one  is  going  to  him  and  paint  a  beautiful  picture 
of  conditions  up  here  that  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Here  are  a  number 
of  Mexicans  who  come  to  work  up  here  under  this  arrangement  you 
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have  made,  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  and  cousins.  They 
have  been  up  here  for  six  months,  we  will  say,  and  have  changed 
their  viewpoints.  Here  is  the  father,  we  will  say,  with  his  two  or 
three  daughters  and  his  wife,  a  beautiful  woman,  fairly  well  edu- 
cated, but  willing  to  work.  She  becomes  a  mother  of  a  child.  They 
come  to  town  and  say,  "Here,  we  are  going  to  quit  this  work."  Are 
you  going  to  send  that  American  citizen  -back  to  Mexico  ?  Are  yoU 
going  to  say  that  "  You  are  raised  in  bondage,  and  in  substance  you 
are  a  slave  and  we  are  going  to  send  you  back  to  Mexico?" 
Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 
Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  the  result  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Possibly  the  way  this  thing  stands  now,  it  could  be. 
Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  absolutely  and  practically  and  finally  the 
result? 
Mr.  Knox.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  it  is. 
Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  the  result  be  that  we  would  be  raising 
Americen  citizens  who  are  absolute  slaves,  and  who  would  be  treated 
as  slaves? 
Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not,  Mr.  Raker. 
Mr.  Welty.  They  are  Mexicans. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  make  the  distinction. 
Mr.  Weltt.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Knox.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  make  the  distinction  because  of  the  law  passed 
in  1917. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  naturaliza- 
tion or  citizenship  of  these  people.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  question 
of  permitting  the  Government  or  its  agents  or  an  individual  to 
bring  people  into  this  country  as  contract  workers  or  peons? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No  ;  but  it  keeps  the  neighbors  out,  and  keeps  them 
from  mingling  with  each  other  as  neighbors  should,  in  the  cities, 
in  the  States,  and  the  Nation.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  they 
build  a  wall  between  themselves,  it  will  mean  that  one  side  or  the 
other  is  going  to  knock  that  wall  down  sooner  or  later,  just  as  they 
are  doing  in  Europe  right  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  just  exactly  what  the  law  would  do? 

Mr.  Weltt.  We  built  this  wall  with  this  law,  by  excluding  our 

neighbors  from  the  South  and  excluding  them  from  the  North.    It 

is  the  law  I  want  modified.     I  am  not  justifying  this  peonage  at 

all.    I  say  that  they  are  doing  this  in  order  to  procure  labor,  and 

because  of  this  law.  .,,,,.    ^      -vt- 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Raker,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  tact.  You 
can  theorize  about  the  return  of  the  white  man  to  the  farm  all  you 
want  to.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going 
back  to  the  farm  to  do  that  work .  ,         ,     ,       » 

The  Chairman.  Here  we  have  a  resolution  on  the  calendar  tor 
consideration,  with  a  lot  of  "  whereases,"  numbered  House  Resolution 
No.  116.    After  you  pass  the  whereases,  it  says : 

Resolved  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  apt  legislation  provides 
for  the  admission  into  the  territory  of  Hawaii  from  the  Bepubllc  of  China 
(■without  right  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States),  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  It  deems 
advisable,  30,000  Chinese  laborers. 
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Now,  is  not  the  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  regards  agri- 
cultural exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  am  not  in  Texas.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  fact  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  Texas  alone 
that  is  interested  in  this.  There  are  some  12  or  14  other  States 
where  the  interests  are  just  as  vital  and  are  just  as  vitally  effected 
as  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  House  Resolution  No. 
116,  part  of  which  I  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  have  to  know  the  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  I 
would  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  I  would 
be  competent  to  pass  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  presume,  then,  that,  as  the  preamble  re- 
cites : 

Since  the  discontinuaiLce  of  Chinese  immigration  the  labor  supply  of  the 
Territory  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  large  areas  of  lands,  both 
public  and  private,  suitable  for  the  growing  of  rice,  garden  truck,  and  other 
edibles  are  now  lying  fallow,  idle,  and  unimproved;  and 

There  is  no  citizen  or  European  labor  available  to  relieve  an  acute  and 
actual  necessity,  and  without  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  unemployed 
lands  the  scant  food  supply  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  Pacific  Ocean  iieet,  makes  its  240,000  inhabitants  early  and  easy  prey 
to  a  blockading  hostile  fleet ;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  are  the  most  skilled  rice  and  garden  truck  agricul- 
turists now  procurable,  etc. 

Let  us  assume  that  is  correct.  It  probably  is.  By  putting  more 
Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii  you  can  raise  more  rice  and  more  sugar. 
They  are  adapted  to  that  work,  and  they  are  anxious  to  go  there. 
Now,  the  condition  is  identical. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Plus  the  argument  that  we  need  sugar  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  have  to  know  the  condition  of  the  Chinaman 
as  a  laborer,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  know  his  position 
as  a  desirable  citizen;  his  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a  desirable 
citizen. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  have  to  require  this,  now,  after  the  ex- 
periences of  the  far  West,  brought  about  by  that  law,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  this  country?  To  stop  it,  we  passed  this  law,  excluding 
the  Chinamen.  Do  you  say  now  you  would  have^to  investigate  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  would  be  an  economic  feature,  whether  or  not 
the  Chinaman  should  come  to  America? 

Mr.  Knox.  This  does  not  contemplate  his  coming  to  America,  as 
I  understand  it.  This  contemplates  his  going  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     He  is  not  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  No.  In  other  words,  he  is  to  be  left  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  without  the  opportunity  of  ever  acquiring  a 
vote  or  moving  out  to  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  are 
to  be  in  a  form  of  peonage,  which  the  Hawaiian  people  say  will  not 
affect  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  raising  American  citizens  in  bondage  who  will 
eventually  come  on  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  situation  with 
regard  to  that  resolution  which  you  have  just  read,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  resolution  to  permit  a  certain  number  of  Chinese  to 
come  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  permit  me  to  read  a  news  item  from 
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the  Washin^on  Post  of  to-day,  Wednesday,  January  28,  1920,  by 
Associated  Press: 

HoNOLTjLA,  Hawaii,  January  27. 

Five  of  the  seven  sugar  plantations  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  have  been  tied 
up  by  a  strike  of  the  Japanese  and  Filipino  plantation  workers,  which  began 
January  20. 

Leaders  of  the  strikers  assert  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos  are  in  accord  on 
the  strike  issue.  The  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  of  Hawaii  yesterday 
called  a  general  strike  of  the  Japanese  sugar  plantation  workers  for  February 
1.  It  is  semiofficially  announced  2,300  Filipinos,  5,238  Japanese,  and  several 
hundred  persons  of  other  races  are  striking. 

It  is  reported  that  the  planters'  association  is  prepared  for  a  finish  fight. 

Now,  they  come  here  and  ask  us  to  import  a  lot  of  Chinese  coolies 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  that  strike.    I  want  that  news  item  in 
there  so  that  we  may  have  it  before  us  in  considering  the  resolution. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Kijox.    Have  you  a  gen- 
eral statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Knox.  The  general  statement,  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  simply  this :  We  have  developed,  with  the  aid  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  long-staple  cotton  industry  in  the  Southwest. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  States? 
Mr.  Knox.  In  Arizona  and  southeastern  California. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  Imperial  Valley? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Imperial  Valley,  the  Yuma  Valley,  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  the  Gila  Valley,  and  that  country  around  there. 
This  industry  has  grown  from  some  half  million  dollars  in  1916  to 
some  $20,000,000  in  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  alone  this  year.  We  de- 
pend absolutely  upon  the  Mexican  as  our  cotton  picker.  We  dp  not 
have  work  the  year  around  for  him.  We  are  in  an  isolated  condi- 
tion. Ours  is  a  little  green  spot  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
desert  in  every  direction.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  we  have 
tried  to  solve  our  labor  problems  by  going  out  and  advertising,  and 
working  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  where  we  could  obtain 
white  labor. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  not  offer  that  white  labor  continu- 
ous employment? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir;  we  could  only  offer  it  employment  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  We  have  also  in  that-  State  a  good  many  Indians.  We 
have  worked  among  the  Indians  continuously  for  seven  years.  We 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  from  some  of  the  reservations. 
From  the  Apache  Reservation  at  San  Carlos,  after  seven  years'  work, 
we  have  gotten  one ;  out  of  the  Hopis  we  have  gotten  some  19 ;  from 
the  Navajos  about  6 ;  from  the  Papago  Indians  in  the  south  we  have 
had  some  six  or  seven  hundred.  Tliis  year  it  dropped  to  360.  The 
Pima  Indians  and  some  of  the  other  tribes  are  growing  cotton  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  competing  with  our  labor  in- 
stead of  being  a  source  of  labor.  The  result  of  this  industry  is  build-, 
ing  up  a  city.  It  is  building  up  our  whole  district.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  that  have  been  desert  are  being  watered  by  pump- 
ing plants  and  put  under  irrigation,  making  homes  for  thousands  of 
white  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  not  say  that  that  occurred  before  you  ever 
started  that  cotton? 
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Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  Before  we  started  this  cotton  we  were  raising 
alfalfa  hay  and  selling  it  for  $6.50  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars,  baled.  The 
Salt  Eiver  Valley  is  under  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  Those  people  came 
down  here  to  Congress  and  asked  relief  because  they  could  not  pay 
the  small  assessment  of  something  like  a  million  dollars  a  year  that 
was  necessary  under  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  was  built. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  other  irrigation  projects  throughout 
the  West  been  in  just  about  the  same  situation  and  made  about  the 
same  appeal? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  that  we  were  any  exception. 
I  know  that,  as  a  general  thing,  any  irx'igated  district  that  is  going 
to  succeed  and  be  prosperous  must  have  a  specialized  crop.  We  have 
developed,  in  this  long  staple  cotton  industry,  an  industry  that  is 
profitable.  To  help  this  out,  or  rather  to  make  it  more  important, 
the  boll  weevil  in  the  South  has  practically  destroyed  the  long  staple 
cotton  industry  of  the  Sea  Islands. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  about  the  raising  of  strawberries  doAvn  there, 
where  you  get  $2,500  to  $5,000  a  car  on  them? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  do  not  grow  them  in  our  country.  We  are  not 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  strawberries. 

Mr.  Raker.  Around  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  figs  and  dates? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  grow  a  very  few  dates,  a  very  few.  The  winters 
are  too  cold.  Figs  do  not  ripen  in  the  summer  with  sufficient  sweet- 
ness to  dry  as  they  do  in  California.  But  the  cotton  industry,  the 
long  staple  cotton  industry  affects  the  tire  industry  and  the  fancy- 
goods  industry  very  materially.  Without  this  help  of  the  Mexican 
to  harvest  the  crop,  the  acreage  that  will  be  planted  to  long  staple 
cotton  next  year  will  probably  be  cut  down  to  one-tenth.  If  we 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  Mexican  help 
we  have  always  obtained,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  will  probably 
be  cut  down  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  crops  of  alfalfa  do  you  raise  there  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  upon  properly  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  cut  from  four  to  five  times. 

Mr.  Raker.  Five  times,  and  three  tons  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much? 

Mr.  Kjsrox.  I  have  farmed  on  a  pretty  fair-sized  scale  to  alfalfa 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  figure  that  if  I  can  make  four  tons  in 
a  season  of  marketable  hay  to  the  acre  that  I  am  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  practical  farmer  and  I  am  talking 
from  my  experience  and  from  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  others 
wMch  1  have  observed.  We  may  cut  more  than  that,  but  a  rain 
comes  along  and  ruins  it.  If  the  average  rancher  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  markets  four  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  to  the  acre,  he  is  ai  good 
farmer  and  he  has  used  good  judgment  about  his  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Imperial  Valley  do  a  little  better  than 
that? 
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Mr.  Knox.  Yes;  they  have  less  summer  rains  than  we  do.  We 
get  rains  sometimes  in  June,  but  always  during  July  and  August, 
that  practically  ruin  from  two  to  three  crops  of  hay. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  go  ahead  with  your  statement  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  a  growing  city  of  some  40,000  people — 
Phoenix — with  a  white  population,' or  nearly  so;  very  few  Negroes 
in  there,  and  some  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Indians? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  they  claim  there  are  1,600  Negroes  in  the  city. 
There  are  probably  4,000  or  5,000  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  have  a  great  city  grow 
at  Phoenix  with  the  surrounding  country  principally  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Knox.  Surrounding  country  is  not  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  become  so. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  ever  heard,  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  of  the  white 
race  being  overrun  by  a  class  of  people  of  the  mentality  of  the 
Mexicans?  I  never  have.  We  took  this  country  from  Mexico. 
Mexico  did  not  take  it  from  us.  To  assume  that  there  is  any  danger 
or  any  likelihood  of  the  Mexican  coming  in  here  and  colonizing  this 
country  and  taking  it  away  from  us,  to  my  mind,  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Mr.  V  AiLE.  Mr.  Knox,  that  happens  everywhere  where  a  superior 
race  comes  in  contact  with  an  inferior  race. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  white  race  is  the  one  that  predominates,  and  the 
one  whose  influence  is  felt. 

Mr.  Vaile.  The  other  thing  is  what  happens.  The  superior  race 
is  bred  out  or  driven  out  by  the  cheap  labor,  and  by  their  ability  to 
live  on  a  lower  standard. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  happened  to  many  of  the  superior  races, 
as  history  shows? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  Mexican  to  come  in  here  as 
a  permanent  resident. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it.    That  is  the  rub. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  asking  only  for  him  to  come  in  here  as  a  tem- 
porary resident.  Where  the  white  man  crosses  with  the  Mexican,  it 
is  an  absolute  tragedy. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes;  and  the  product  is  a  Mexican,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  other  words,  the  lower  race  always  breeds  out  the 
hi^er  race  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  come  to  the  very  crux  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Eaker.  We  have  been  at  the  crux  of  the  situation  for  some 
time.  They  do  not  want  to  have  them  become  a  part  of  this  country, 
or  to  intermarry  and  become  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  be  treated  as  an  increasing,  rising  race.  It 
has  been  stated  here  by  various  witnesses  that  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  consider  them  as  No.  2  men;  first-class  labor,  but  No.  2 
men. 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
United  States?  His  intermixture  or  intermarriage  is  a  mistake,  a 
crimej  and  a  damage  to  whatever  population  it  touches.    And  yet 
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we  think  we  can  maintain  a  great  Nation  by  letting  it  combine  with 
anj'  outside  inferior  races. 

Mr.  Knox.  Whj'  has  not  that  happened  in  the  years  we  have  lived 
there  on  the  border  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why  has  not  your  Spanish  race  increased  and 
mastered  Mexico  ?  What  became  of  the  old  Spaniard  of  those  coun- 
tries ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Because  there  were  few  of  them  and  thousands  of  the 
others. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  situation?  How  numerous  is  your 
population  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Knox.  About  two  to  one. 

Mr.  White.  What  is  the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Knox.  A  cross  between  the  Spanish  buccaneer  and  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Vaile.  With  a  large  mixture  of  Negro  blood. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  There  is  a  conflict 
of  opinion  and  statement  all  the  way  through.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  preceded  you,  from  Texas,  who  say  they  have 
no  objection  to  him.  They  are  willing  for  him  to  become  a  citizen. 
They  say  that  he  is  docile,  and  that  he  is  not  vicious. 

Mr.  Knox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  White.  And  they  would  like  to  have  him  stay  and  live  there. 
They  have  no  trouble  with  him. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble.  He  is  quiet,  docile,  and 
peaceable,  and  comes  in  there  and  does  his  work  and  takes  his  place. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  how  many  Mexican  laborers  you 
want  on  each  cultivated, piece  owned  by  one  white  man? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  depends.  During  the  growing  season  on  a  ranch, 
say,  of  160  acres,  we  will  employ  probably  two  Mexican  irrigators. 
The  balance  will  be  probably  four  or  five  white  teamsters. 

The  Chairman.  Transient  teamsters  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Not  if  we  can  possibly  help  it.  We  try  to  obtain  the 
white  help  wherever  possible.  We  try  to  provide  work  the  year 
around  for  the  white  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  how  many  members  in  your  association? 

Mr.  Kasrox.  Some  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one  could  use  how  many  imported  Mexi- 
cans? 

Mr.  Knox.  Throughout  the  year? 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Knox.  During  the  picking  season  this  year,  harvesting  90,000 
acres,  we  imported  9,865  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  enough? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  all  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  we  harvested  our  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  employers  for  more  than  9,000 
Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  what  you  already  had  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  probably  5,000  or  6,000  men  in  the 
valley. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Practically  all,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  are  obtaining 
water  under  the  Koosevelt  Dam  own  160  acres  or  less,  do  they  not? 
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Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  man  owning  more  than  that  can  get  water  under 
the  project? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  are  some  who  do.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
work  it,  but  there  are  some  larger  holders  than  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  There  can  not  be  very  many. 

Mr.  Knox.  A  man  can  hold  160  acres,  and  his  wife  can  hold  160 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  departmental  rulings  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  is  the  law,  that  a  man 
can  hold  160  acres  and  his  wife  can  hold  160  acres. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Now,  you  quit  dairying? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  went  into  the  raising  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  you  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Knox.  To  a  large  extent. 

Mr,  Eaker.  You  were  raising  alfalfa  at  $6  a  ton,  and  now  you 
are  getting  $15  and  $20? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  market 
for  the  large  amount  of  alfalfa  that  we  were  growing.  We  were 
compelled  to  quit  it,  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  They  had  to  ship  it  a 
long  ways  to  market. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  appropriate 
its  money  in  reclamation  projects  to  give  a  few  men  places  like  that, 
who  bring  in  an  inferior  race  who  can  not  become  and  whom  you  do 
not  want  to  become  American  citizens  or  to  assimilate  with  our 
people,  to  marry  and  intermarry  and  have  all  the  functions  of 
American  citizens?  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  proceed  under  such 
an  uneconomic  situation  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Is  it  uneconomical,  Mr.  Eaker  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Knox.  Is  it  uneconomical?  We  are  developing  the  resources 
of  that  country.  We  are  making  homes  for  thousands  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  are  degrading  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  people  of  the  country  and  jeopardizing  their  future  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  are  not  advancing  these  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Knox.  Those  children  that  come  in  here  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  schooling  that  our  children  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  people  of  your 
State  would  have  thought  if  California,  more  than  30  years  ago, 
had  not  kept  up  the  local  agitation  and  absolute  insistence  that  they 
should  not  have  an  excess  of  Chinese  in  their  midst.  If  California 
had  not  kept  up  that  agitation,  she  soon  would  have  had  all  Chinese 
labor ;  the  land  in  the  State  would  be  in  the  possession  of  a  few  very 
-wealthy  men,  with  plenty  of  well  paid  assistants  and  clerks,  the  rest 
Chinese. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  a  young  Chinese  empire. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  conditions  we  are  living  under  in  Arizona  are  the 
conditions  of  the  small  farmer.    A  farmer  farming  in  the  Salt  Eiver 
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Valley  has  only  about  40  or  50  acres.  I  think  statistics  show  it  is 
something  like  that,  either  48  or  51  or  52,  or  something  along  there. 
That  is  the  average  sized  farm. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Where  do  these  corporations  get  in ;  these  cotton  cor- 
porations ? 
Mr.  Knox.  There  is  only  one  in  that  valley. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  rent  this  land  from  these  farmers  and  have 
them  plant  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.    They  go  out  onto  the  desert  and  take  the  land 
that  was  not  watered  by  the  Eoosevelt.Dam,  put  in  pumping  plants 
and  irrigate  it. 
Mr.  Raker.  From  the  Roosevelt  water? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.     They  are  taking  water  from  the  ground. 
They  are  putting  in  pumping  plants  and  irrigating  it. 
Mr.  Box.  Out  of  wells? 
Mr.  Knox.  Out  of  wells. 

Mr.  Raker.  Getting  power  from  the  Roosevelt  Dam  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  Some  of  them.    Some  of  them  are  developing  power 
themselves — by  gasoline  engines. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  you  acquainted  in  the  region  of  Texas  from  which 
these  gentlemen  come  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Box.  I  see.    You  heard  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  yester- 
day when  he  said  they  took  their  shoes  and  pants  away  the  first 
night? 
Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  From  that  remark,  what  class  of  people  would  you  pre- 
sume he  was  dealing  with? 

Mr.  Knox.  He  was  dealing  with  a  different  class  of  people  from 
what  we  are. 

Mr.  Box.  Was  he  dealing  with  reliable  people  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  I  should  not  imagine  so. 
Mr.  Box.  Was  he  dealing  with  a  high  grade  of  people  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.   Box.  Do  you  think  that  a  low  grade  of  people  help  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Box,  can  I  answer  that? 
Mr.  Box.  I  want  you  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Knox.  As  I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  we  went 
into  Texas  and  shipped  out  of  Texas  somewhere  near  1,000 — I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  number — white  people.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  those  people  never  went  near  our  office  when  we  landed  them  in 
Arizona,  although  they  told  us  the  most  critical  tales. 
Mr.  Box.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  In  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  You  did  not  get  them  in  east  Texas,  did  you  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  No;   from  Abilene,  Sweet  Water,  San  Angelo,  and 
through  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  them  through  the  employment  offices  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  you  find  them? 
Mr.  Knox.  We  advertised  first  through  the  newspapers. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  the  commonest 
form  of  sabotage  practiced  by  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  Northwest,  to 
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accept  employment  and  railroad  fare  to  get  moved  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles? 

Mr.  Knox.  Certainly ;  but  we  thought  we  would  get  around  that 
difficulty,  so  we  sent  our  own  man  down  in  there  to  try  to  get  men 
who  had  owned  their  own  farms,  who  had  been  dried  out,  and  who 
were  actually  and  sincerely  looking  for  work  in  an  honest  way.  We 
paid  their  expenses.  We  fed  them  on  the  road,  not  one  of  them,  but 
hundreds  of  them.    That  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  they  got  there,  just  describe  what  was  done? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  walked  off.  They  said,  "  To  hell  with  you';  you 
can  not  collect  a  damn  cent  out  of  us;  good-bye. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  walked  down  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  then? 

Mr.  Knox.  In  some  cases  they  went  out  in  the  fields  and  went  to 
work.  In  some  cases  they  went  down  to  Phoenix;  and  in  several 
cases  that  I  know  of,  where  they  were  single  men,  they  struck  the 
train  and  went  on  down  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  offer  them  when  you  got  them 
there  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  offered  them  3  cents  a  pound  for  picking  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  place  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Good  clean  tents,  and  a  good  clean  camping  ground, 
everything  fixed  up  in  good  sanitary  fashion. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangements  for  food  were  made?  What 
did  vou  offer  them  in  the  way  of  food? 

Mr.  Knox.  What  food? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  They  could  go  to  any  store  they  wanted  and  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  charge  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  Charge  it  to  the  farmer  who  took  them.  We  made 
each  farmer  agree,  when  he  took  these  men  out,  that  he  would  do 
that.  The  ones  that  stayed  there  and  went  to  work  went  out  there 
under  that  agreement.  The  farmer  took  them  to  the  store  and  bought 
them  whatever  they  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  move  any  families? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  families  stay? 

Mr.  Knox.  A  few  families  stayed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  did  you  not  furnish  them  three  good  meals  a 
day,  at  your  own  expense,  and  a  good  bed  ? 

ikr.  Knox.  On  the  road  out  there? 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  when  you  got  them  there. 

Mr.  Knox.  How  long,  Mr.  Raker,  could  we  do  that  thing? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  how  can  you  expect  a  human  being 
in  this  country  to  work  for  you  unless 

Mr.  Knox  (interposing) .  We  gave  him  all  the  food  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Raker    (continuing).  the  company  who  employs  him 

gives  him  three  meals  a  day  and  a  good  bed,  and  says  to  him,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  my  work,  and  I  will  pay  you  whatever  the  going 
wages  are."  i 

Mr.  Knox.  We  offered  him  the  going  wage. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  offer  him  ? 
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Mr.  Knox.  We  gave  him  $3  a  hundred.  We  offered  him  $2.50 
when  he  started  from  Texas.  When  he  got  out  there,  we  gave  him 
$3.  He  was  taken  down  to  the  grocery  store  and  given  all  the  gro- 
ceries he  wanted.  Could  you  offer  him  any  more  as  far  as  food  was 
concerned?  He  was  fixed  up  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  that  country  we  have  been  "  roughing  it."  It  is  a  new 
country.  We  have  not  large  houses.  We  are  not  fixed  on  our  ranches 
to  feed  an  unlimited  number  of  men  and  house  them.  Our  houses 
are  sinall.  We  have  barely  room  enough  for  ouf  own  people  to 
live  in.  The  climate  is  mild.  They  were  provided  with  new  tents 
and  a  good,  clean  camping  ground. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  During  what  months  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  September,  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  up  until  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  is  your  average  temperature  there  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  have  some  days  when  it  gets  down  to  freezing.- 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  these  men  into  cus- 
today  for  deportation,  which  you  spoke  of  awhile  ago  and  which  I 
did  not  hear,  largely  through  my  own  fault;  I  understood  you  to 
explain  to  the  chairman  that  that  was  because  those  men  had  made 
a  contract  to  go  there  and  do  a  certain  thing  and  they  broke  it  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  did  you  not  treat  these  west  Texans  that  way  when 
they  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  If  we  couldhave  done  that,  we  might  have  gotten  some- 
where. The  difference  between  the  two  was,  that  in  bringing  in  the 
Mexicans  we  were  working  under  a  special  dispensation  of  the  im- 
migration act. 

Mr.  Box.  And  you  understood  that  that  gave  you  the  right  to  ar- 
rest a  man  for  breaking  his  contract  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  did  not  arrest  him. 

Mr.  Box.  You  did  not  let  him  go  where  he  pleased.  W^hat  do 
you  call  it,  if  you  take  a  man  into  custody  and  send  him  away? 

Mr.  Knox.  He  is  not  put  in  jail.  He  is  simply  taken  up  and 
given  his  return  transportation,  at  our  expense,  and  put  back  where 
he  came  from. 

Mr.  Box.  Put  back  on  the  train  to  go  back  where  he  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr..  Box.  Somebody  went  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  did  he  not  stop  off  at  the  first  station  after  he 
passed  there? 

Mr.  Knox.  Because  the  immigration  officials,  backed  by  the  immi- 
gration laws,  compelled  us  to  return  that  man  to  the  point  from 
which  he  came. 

Mr.  Box.  They  went  along  to  see  that  he  did  not  get  off  the  train, 
any  more  than  a  convict  would  ^et  off  the  train  after  he  started  for 
the  penitentiary.    That  was  the  purpose,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Knox.  The  purpose  was  to  see  that  he  got  off  at  the  point 
from  which  we  shipped  him  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Box.  And  not  get  off  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  If  you  were  traveling  on  the  train,  and  started  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  every  time  you  tried  to  get  off  at  any 
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station  they  stopped  you  there  and  put  you  back  on,  would  you  think 
you  were  a  free  man? 

Mr.  Knox.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  doubts  about  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  your  answer,  in  cold-blooded  language,  means 
that  these  people  were  under  surveillance  and  could  not  get  off 
wherever  they  pleased,  because  they  were  not  free  agents  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  had  broken  their  contracts,  and  there  were  in 
the  same  position  as  anybody  else  who  has  broken  his  contract. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  we  put  other  men  in  jail  or  arrest  them  for  breaking 
their  contracts? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  were  not  put  in  jail.  Their  agreement  contem- 
plated one  of  two  things:  They  were  to  go  to  work,  in  agricultural 
work,  or  they  were  to  return  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  Our  contract  with  the  United  States  Government  was 
to  see  that  they  were  returned. 

Mr.  Box.  But  you  had  a  contract  with  these  Texans  that  were 
mentioned  a  while  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  claim  kin  with  them. 
They  may  be  some  of  the  so-called  "  poor  white  trash "  that  Ave 
have  heard  mentioned  during  this  hearing.  I  am  not  going  to 
claim  them.  But  these  Texans  who  had  made  a  contract  with  you 
were  not  guarded.  None  of  them  were  arrested.  They  were  not 
guarded  out  of  the  country,  were  they? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  poor  white  trash  "  ?  That  is 
a  very  hard  term. 

Mr.  Knox.  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir ;  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  can  not  describe  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  want  to  know,  if  a  man  is  poor  whether  he  has 
to  be  damned  and  cursed  and  called  trash  because  he  has  not  a  little 
money  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  not. 
.  Mr.  Raker.  Whajt  do  they  call  them  "  poor  white  trash  "  for,  then  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know  where  the  thing  started  from. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  know  how  the  term  "  poor  white  trash  " 
originated.  In  the  United  States,  beginning  with  colonial  days,  a 
man  was  a  plantation  owner,  and  if  he  was  not  a  plantation  owner 
he  worked  for  the  plantation  owner.  If  he  did  not  own  a  great 
plantation,  he  had  little  or  no  chance  to  own  any  land,  but  had  to 
work  for  the  owner  along  with  the  negro  slaves  which  were  bemg 
imported,  and  was  "poor  white  trash."  Those  men  resented  that 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  elsewhere. 
They  resented  being  called  "  poor  white  trash,"  without  a  chance  to 
own  land,  and  with  only  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  position  of  overseer; 
and  they 'undertook  to  go  across  the  mountains  into  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  possibly  into  Illinois  and  Indiana  as 
that  country  became  developed.  They  started  with  nothing.  Many 
undertook  to  go  through  the  Cumberland  Gap.     It  was  a  very  hard 
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trip  for  them.  They  did  not  have  animals,  and  many  of  them  were 
left  along  the  wayside  in  those  mountains  of  east  Tennessee  and  east 
Kentucky  and  are  there  to  this  day.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  have 
those  States  noticed  that  these  poor  people,  the  finest,  purest  English 
blood  in  the  United  States,  were  languishing  there  without  educa- 
tion. "  White  trash !"  It  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  shame.  The  condition 
arose  because  landowners  wanted  plantations  and  a  No.  2  class  of 
people  to  work  for  them.     You  can  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  presume  it  is. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Can  you  call  a  man  to-day  any  place  in  the  United 
States  "  poor  white  trash  "  simply  because  he  has  not  got  the  money, 
the  means  to  go  out  and  buy  land?  If  he  is  honest  and  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  can  you  call  him  "  poor  white  trash  "  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  have  struck  the  nail  on  the  head  right  there,  Mr. 
Raker.  I  don't  care  how  poor  a  man  is.  I  have  been  just  as  poor 
as  any  man  in  this  audience.  I  have  worked  just  as  hard.  You 
can  not  put  a  hand  on  any  honorable  thing  in  connection  with  farm 
work  that  I  have  not  done. 

The  Chaieman.  We  have  all  worked. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  have  all  worked.  And  if  a  man  is  honest,  if  he 
will  be  square  with  himself  and  with  his  fellow  men,  he  is  going 
to  build  up. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Before  you  leave  that  now,  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: A  man  is  not  necessarily  any  more  honest  because  he  has 
money  and  any  less  honesit  because  he  has  none,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not.  The  amount  of  money  that  a  man  has 
is  no  criterion  of  his  honesty. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yovi  bet  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not.  And  if  he  is  going  to  make  his  mark  • 
he  has  got  to  be  square  with  himself.  He  has  got  to  be  square 
with  his  fellow  men.  I  was  raised  in  the  North,  and  I  have  never 
lived  in  the  South.  All  I  know  of  the  South  is  what  little  experience 
I  have  had  in  the  Southwest  in  the  last  17  years.  We  find  among 
those  people  as  fine  people  as  I  ever  met  in  ijiy  life.  They  are 
honest.  They  are  square.  They  will  come  to  you  and  look  you  right 
square  in  the  eye.  They  will  tell  you  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
and  they  will  do  it.  You  do  not  need  a  bond  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  will  find  many  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  drifting  from  one  place  to  another.  They  have  had  every  op- 
portunity to  get  in  and  dig  and  rise  the  same  as  any  other  men 
ever  did. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  the  real  reason  is  there  has  been  too  much 
of  this  temporary  labor,  with  long  periods  of  no  pay. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  the  curse. 

Mr.  Knox.  How  are  we  going  to  get  around  it  ? 

The  Chaieman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  take  the  position  of 
absolutely  encouraging  the  limit  of  production,  whether  in  a  steel 
mill  or  on  a  cotton  plantation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  your 
new  and  growing  city,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  needs  active  labor  in 
every  line,  whether  it  is  a  man  to  shingle  a  roof  or  build  a  house. 

Mr.  Knox.  That  is  another  reason  we  are  short  on  our  farms  for 
white  labor.    The  Salt  River  Valley  is  growing  so  fast  and  so  many 
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new  buildings  are  going  up  that  carpenters  are  getting  $8,  $9,  and 
$10  a  day;  painters  $9  and  $10  a  day;  plasterers  $10  a  day;  brick- 
layers $12;  plumbers  $12;  and  others  in  proportion  until  the  labor 
has  left  the  farms  absolutely  to  go  into  the  towns  where  it  can  get 
permanent  employment  all  the  year  around.  We  can  not  give  them 
that  on  the  farms. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  blame  them  for  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  citizenry  that 
will  go  on  these  farms  and  work  seasonally,  and  not  have  a  number 
2  class  of  people  who  do  not  assimilate  and  who  do  not  become  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a  people  who  drive  hard.  We  have 
raced  through  the  resources  of  the  United  States  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  developed.  We  have  met  every  shortage  of  labor  by  bring- 
ing, in  labor.  Now,  how  long  can  the  United  States  continue  at 
that  rate  and  still  have  any  resources  left  and  any  standard  of  living 
that  will  attract  people  to  this  country  ?  Let  us  look  at  in  the  light 
of  50-year  periods  and  see  what  must  inevitably  happen.  It  is  hap- 
pening now.  Great  resources  are  going.  Good  free  public  land  is  not 
easily  located.  The  highly  paid,  skilled  workman  is  dissatisfied.  He 
sees  no  future,  perhaps,  for  his  children.  He  is  in  constant  fear  of 
partial  employment. 

Mr.  Knox.  In  the  cotton  picking  and  harvesting  we  can  not  give 
continual  employment  the  year  around.  It  is  absolutely  impossible. 
We  are  not  directly  connected  with  any  other  district.  As  I  said 
before,  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  between  us  and  any 
other  irrigated  section  or  any  other  large  agricultural  section.  To 
the  east  of  us  you  will  go  clear  across  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
over  into  Texas  before  you  will  find  any  large  settled  districts. 

Our  climate  and  our  soil  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  a  certain  class  of  cotton,  of  which  the  world  stands  in  need. 
We  are  doing  it.  We  are  going  ahead  and  developing  it.  Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Will  you  shut  off  our  labor,  so  that  we  can  not 
harvest  our  crops,  and  put  those  white  people  there  back  to  the  state 
in  which  the  South  has  been  for  years,  where  it  had  to  put  its  white 
people  out  to  pick  cotton,  not  from  choice,  but  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  that  or  starve?  When  they  were  getting  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
cents  a  pound  for  their  cotton,  England  was  saying,  "  If  you  don't 
produce  more,  and  cheaper  cotton,  we  will  go  somewhere  else  and 
purchase  and  let  you  fellows  starve  to  death." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  object  now,  to  indicate  that  you  can 
produce  cheaper  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  is  not  a  question  of  producing  cheaper  cotton.  It 
is  a  question  of  producing  cotton  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  producing 
enough  cotton.  Take  the  long  staple  industry.  The  prewar  yield 
was  about  2,000,000  bales  per  year.  The  large  bulk  of  this  came  from 
Egypt.  I  think,  probably,  one  and  one-half  million  bales  came  from 
Egypt,  arid  the  other  half  million  bales  were  scattered  over  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States  produced  137,000  bales 
of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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Mr.  Box.  Give  us  the  prices,  generally,  as  compared  with  other 
prices. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  price  for  years  on  this  Egyptian  cotton  was  around 
20,25,  or  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  year  1915, 
and  your  bales  of  cotton  were  lying  around  there  at  the  railroad  junc- 
tions— they  had  no  stations  to  amount  to  anything  then — some  of  it 
unsaleable.    What  was  the  price  of  cotton  that  year,  1915  ? 

Mr.  Kifox.  I  think  short  staple  cotton  that  year  was  around  12  or 
13  cents  a  pound.  i 

Mr.  Box.  What  did  you  get  for  it  when  you  got  40  cents  for  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Eighty  cents.  Now,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  world,  a  new  industry.  I  did  not  get  through  with 
my  other  statement. 

Mr.  Box.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Knox.  Permit  me  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes ;  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Knox.  Egypt,  during  the  period  of  the  war  has  had  serious 
inroads  made  into  her  yield  of  cotton  on  account  of  the  boll  weevil 
and  the  pink  boll  worm.  Furthermore,  this  class  of  cotton  deterio- 
rates rapidly  unless  the  seed  is  kept  up.  The  seed  has  not  been  kept 
up,  and  consequently  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  has  been 
seriously  hurt. 

Mr.  White.  Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Of  the  Egyptian  type  of  cotton,  the  long  staple  cotton 
that  goes  into  fancy  goods,  into  threads  and  mercerized  goods  and 
into  tires.  Along  in  1907,  the  amount  of  cotton  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  automobile  tires  was  not  to  exceed  50,000  bales.  The  past  year 
the  consumption  was  over  500,000  bales.  Prof.  Todd,  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  world  on  long  staple  cotton,  says  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  ever  reach  prewar  production  of  long  staple  cotton  from 
Egypt  within  the  next  20  years.  He  says"  it  will  take  something  like 
a  billion  dollars  of  money  and  some  10  years  to  develop  the  projects, 
and  some  10  years  more  to  get  the  cotton  growing.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Sea  Island  crop,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  has  been 
practically  wiped  out  of  existence.  Arrangements  are  already  being 
made  to  keep  the  United  States,  next  year,  practically  out  of  the 
receiving  of  the  long  staple  cotton  from  Egypt.  The  only  source  in 
the  United  States  at  present  is  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  grown  in 
Mississippi.  Outside  of  that,  the  only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  there  is  any  chance  of  increasing  the  yield  is  in  southwestern 
Arizona  and  southeastern  California.  That  industry  there  is  abso- 
lutely going  to  quit  if  we  can  not  get  this  labor. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  rubber  tire  people? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  contracts  that  I  know  of  being 
signed.  We  are  fighting,  as  farmers,  to  get  an  open  market,  whether 
it  goes  into  the  automobile  tire  industry  or  into  fancy  goods. 

Mr.  Raker.  Someone  told  me  that  practically  all  that  cotton  crop 
had  been  contracted  for  by  the  rubber  tire  people. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  been  contracted  for. 
Mr.  Raker.  By  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  have  big  interests  in 
that  valley. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  have  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  in  Alaska.  They  are  crying  their  heads  off  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  United  States  will  allow  them,  they  can  pay  the 
entire  war  debt,  but  they  must  have  labor,  miners,  and  thev  must  have 
access  to  some  of  these  resources  in  Alaska.  They  say"  if  we  give 
them  a  chajice  to  fish,  develop  their  mines,  and  water  power,  if  they 
can  get  the  labor,  they  can  pay  the  war  debt.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
your  State  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Knox.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us?  Let  us  starve? 
The  question,  as  I  stated  before,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a  reality,  and  not  a  theory.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  a  condition. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  under  process  of  development  something 
like  500,000  acres  of  desert.  In  the  next  three  or  five  years,  this  can 
be  put  under  cultivation,  where  it  will  be  productive,  and  will  be 
making  homes  for  white  people,  for  good  American  citizens.  If  we 
do  not  get  this  labor,  that  country  is  going  to  stay  in  the  desert. 

Mr.  Box.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  along  industrial 
lines.  If  that  country  is  settled  up  by  small  owners,  who  plant  a 
variety  of  crops  and  go  there  to  do  their  labor  with  their  own  hands 
and  that  of  your  families,  why  will  you  not  have  thriving  settle- 
ments, an  empire  of  small  owners  ?  Why  can  you  not  improve  your 
country  by  having  that  sort  of  development  instead  of  a  large  one  ? 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  old  South? 

Mr.  Knox.  Slightly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  not  know  that  where  the  old  big  southern  planta- 
tion once  stood  there  are  now  a  dozen  thiifty  small  farms? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  very  thing.  We  are  doing 
it.  But  the  amount  of  cotton  that  a  man  can  pick  is  possibly  three 
or  four  bales.  Now,  are  you  going  to  take  his  wife  out  of  the  house, 
and  take  his  children  out  of  the  school  to  pick  cotton  ?  We  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that  in  our  State.  That  child  is  supposed  to  be  in 
school,  where  it  ought  to  be.  Those  people  can  not  grow  sufficient 
crops  to  clothe  them  and  keep  them  up  to  the  standard  of  living  that 
they  ought  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  You  say  this  Egyptian  cotton  is  contracted  for  by 
England  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  Egyptian  cotton  grown  in  Egypt?  I  have 
some  statements  I  can  make  along  that  line.  The  probability  is  that 
will  be  allocated  this  year,  so  that  very  little  of  it  will  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KuEOZKA.  We  will  not  import  very  much  of  that  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  A  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  From  your  survey  of  the  country,  as  I  understand 
your  statement,  you  said  there  was  only  one  section  of  the  country 
capable  of  supplying  raw  material  for  our  American  industries  ? 

Mr.  Knox.'  Capable  of  increasing  its  acreage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  But  you  have  under  process  of  development  500,000 
acres  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  or  more  acres  planted 
to  cotton  this  year,  with  projects  in  view  of  increasing  that  to  about 
half  a  million. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  it  will  take  what  length  of  time  before  that  de- 
velopment will  be  completed  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  harvest  a 
crop  ? 
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Mr.  Knox.  Probably  from  two  to  three  years  to  come  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  When  was  this  project  started — ^this  development 
project  in  southwestern  Arizona? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  the  irrigation  project? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  first  settlers  came  in  there  in  1872.  They  went  in 
on  the  Salt  Eiver  and  put  in  brush  dams  that  used  to  go  out  pretty 
nearly  annually  with  the  high  water.  In  1903  they  started  the  Eoose- 
velt  project,  and  it  was  completed  in  1912.  We  got  water  from  it, 
however,  as  early  as  1910.  That  project  irrigates  220,000  acres. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  local  projects  which  will  probably  in- 
crease it  by  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  there  any  cotton  growing  north  of  the  Eoosevelt 
Dam? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.    That  is  all  mountainous  district  in  there. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  is  all  mining? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  mining  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  miners  in  Arizona  at  the 
present  time  to  go  to  the  copper  mines  or  to  go  to  cattle  raising  in 
preference  to  your  cotton-farming  work? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Knox.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  them.  There  are  some 
Mexicans  ■who  go  to  the  mines. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Because  of  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  This  year  we  brought  people  away  from  the 
mines  for  cotton  picking. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  The  women  could  come  down  and  pick  as  well  as  the 
men.  They  wanted  a  little  outing.  They  came  down  and  camped 
along  under  the  trees  and  along  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Most  of  the  mines  in  Arizona  are  closed  down  now 
on  account  of  lack  of  labor? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  are  short.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  are  not 
short  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Are  not  many  mines  virtually  closed? 

Mr.  Knox.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  association  encouraging  the  planting  of 
an  increased  acreage  this  coming  year? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  go  about  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Most  of  those  farmers  are  increasing  their  own  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  if  your  association  was  urging  the  plant- 
ing of  more  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  urging  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  real-estate  propaganda  to  get  more 
people  in? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not.  We  have  not  1  acre  of  land  to  sell  or 
to  rent.  And  when  any  man  comes  in  there  and  attempts  to  "  put 
something  over,"  we  vigorously  oppose  it.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  from  Los  Angeles  to  sell  bonds,  to  sell  $200,000  worth  of  bonds, 
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on  a  thousand  acres  of  desert  land.  They  got  a  pretty  cold  recep- 
tion or  a  pretty  warm  reception,  whichever  you  want  to  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  association? 

Mr.  Knox.  From  our  association,  our  farmers.  We  are  not  ex- 
ploiters.   We  are  developers. 

Mr.  Kakee.  How  much  do  you  make  per  acre  off  this  irrigated 
land  that  is  in  long-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  all  depends  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  type  of 
farming.  The  average  yield  this  year  has  been  a  little  less  than  a 
bale  an  acre.  We  have  had  two  bad  storms,  which  cut  the  yield  down, 
probably,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  valley,  some  50  pounds. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  is  the  average  per  acre  ?  ' 

Mr.  Knox.  Probably  the  average  gross  returns,  on  that  basis 
would  be  about  $175  to  the  acre,  gross.  Out  of  that  comes  the  cost 
of  raising  it  and  picking  it,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  hear  the 
next  witness,  Mr.  W.  W.  Walton  of  Bartlett,  Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  WALTON. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  engaged  in  farming  near  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Before  proceeding  with  my  few  remarks  I  would  like  to  qualify  as 
a  witness  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  on  the  farm,  in  the  commis- 
sary, and  in  the  immediate  territory  in  Nueces  County,  because  the 
project  that  I  developed  is  in  that  section.  I  have  a  partner  asso- 
ciated Avith  me,  or  did  have,  because  in  the  recent  storm  at  Corpus 
Christi  he  lost  his  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  I  had  great  confi- 
dence and  upon  whom  I  depended  largely  to  operate  this  farm. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you,  perhaps,  all  the  de- 
tailed information  that  you  would  like.  I  came  to  Washington  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Eoberts,  president  of  our  cotton  growers'  associa- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  State.  I  live  300  miles  north  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  far  from  Mr.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Walton.  My  farm,  I  presume,  is  about  20  miles  from  his. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  farm? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  2,560  acres,  2,300  of  which  is  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  labor  do  you  need  this  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  are  operating  our  farm  Under  the  share  system. 
We  have  found  that  it  has  been  an  advantage  to'  us  to  give  each 
of  these  Mexicans  a  share  crop.  Ten  years  ago  I  bought  this  land, 
at  a  time  when  we  had  free  intercourse  with  Mexico.  Labor  was 
plentiful,  and  I  invested  my  hard-earned  money  in  this  project,  and 
developed  it  out  there.  But  in  recent  years,  as  this  labor  situation 
has  become  more  difficult  to  handle,  we  selected  the  best  of  these 
men  as  they  would  come  and  go,  and  gave  them  share  crops.  This 
year,  I  believe,  we  have  19  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Permanent  residents? 

Mr.  Walton.  Permanent  residents  on  this  ranch.  Each  of  them 
115  acres,  and  we  require  them  to  put  100  acres  to  cotton  and  15  acres 
to  corn,  and  other  foodstuffs,  such  things  as  maize,  Kaffircorn,  and 
sugar  corn. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  put  any  money  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  Walton.  In  1918,  I  think  there  were  nine  of  our  tenants  that 
bought  automobiles.  They  had  sufficient  money  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles. Some  of  them  invested  in  teams  and  were  advanced  in 
farming.     That  is,  they  got  crops  on  the  basis  of  a  third  or  fourth. 

Mr.  Box.  So  that  they  furnished  their  own  teams  and  supplied 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  You  understand  that. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walton.  You  asked  me  if  they  put  any  money  in  the  bank. 
'  The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walton.  In  1918,  the  best  year  that  they  ever  had,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  produced  an  enormous  crop,  and  got  good  prices 
for  the  products,  as  I  say,  quite  a  number  of  these  Mexicans  had 
money  enough  to  buy  automobiles.  Some  money  was  put  in  the 
bank.  I  think  one  Mexican  drew,  when  we  settled  with  him,  some- 
thing like  $3,000,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Pancho  Villa. 

Mr.  White.  Did  that  man  start  without  means  at  all,  and  built 
up  to  that? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir.  Every  Mexican  that  has  accepted  this 
rental  contract  with  the  firm  of  Walton  &  Stockton  has  gone  there 
without  a  penny. 

Mr.  White.  Men  can  do  that  if  they  have  thrift  and  industry  and 
good  habits? 

Mr.  Walton.  Certainly.  Now,  this  associate  of  mine,  Mr.  Stock- 
ton, was  a  man  who  spoke  the  language  fluently.  He  was  a  good 
judge  of  them,  and  as  he  would  find  a  man  of  that  character,  we 
tried  to  get  him  into  one  of  these  contracts. 

Mr.  White.  You  picked  your  men? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  picked  our  men.  These  men,  as  the  matter 
stands  to-day,  are  sufficient  to  prepare  this  soil.  They  now  have 
something  like  2,200  acres  of  this  land  broken.  It  is  sufficient  to 
operate  20  to  40  cultivators,  or  20  to  40  planters.  But  when  this 
chopping  period  comes  on,  which  will  be  anywhere  from  April  to 
July,  depending  upon  the  planting  of  the  seed,  I  will  then  need  at 
least  200  extra  laborers,  because  it  is  very  essential  that  this  cotton 
be  chopped  just  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  reaches  the  proper 
stage.  For  instance,  last  year  our  manager  planted  1,000  acres  of 
cotton,  beginning  at  the  15th  day  of  March.  After  that  was  planted 
we  had  a  rain,  and  that  detained  the  planting  for  some  time.  We 
got  1,000  acres,  the  first  planting,  chopped  at  a  cost  of  probably  75 
cents  an  acre.  The  second  planting,  which  was  detained  30  days  by 
reason  of  continuous  rains,  cost  us  as  high  as  $4  an  acre,  simply 
because  the  cotton  had  become  high  and  it  was  filled  with  weeds, 
a  certain  kind  of  weed  that  grows  there  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  have  crab  grass  down  there? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  no  crab  grass;  no,  sir.  Therefore,  the 
quicker  you  can  get  this  work  done  the  better.  A  dollar  spent  this 
week  will  perhaps  equal  $4  30  days  from  now.  ^ 

After  this  chopping  is  over,  we,  of  course,  can  not  employ  this 
labor  through  the  intervening  months.  I  have  other  lands  there. 
This  land  was  not  given  to  me.  I  worked  hard  for  it,  and  stepped 
out  and  took  a  chance  in  that  country  when  it  was  undeveloped. 
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On  account  of  the  present  labor  conditions  we  can  not  employ  all 
of  this  labor  during  this  intervening  period.  I  have  no  other  lands 
that  I  care  to  develop  at  this  time,  simply  because  the  labor  condi- 
tions are  such  that  it  does  not  warrant  me  in  going  ahead.  I  am 
endeavoring  now"  to  §row  2,000  acres  of  cotton.  1  contemplate  plant- 
ing that  much,  if  this  honorable  committee  can  give  us  any  imme- 
diate relief.  At  this  picking  period  it  will  require  at  least  500 
pickers  to  gather  this  crop,  and  when  it  is  matured  and  is  ready  to 
gather,  it  is  just  as  essential  to  pick  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  it 
is  to  chop  it.  This  last  season,  in  the  preceding  year,  we  had  2,000 
acres  of  cotton.  In  all  probability,  had  it  not  been  for  the  storm, 
we  could  have  gathered  1,000  bales. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  itinerant  labor  did  you  have  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  itinerant  labor  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  were  very  unsuccessful.  To  my  knowledge,  we 
have  never  obtained  any  labor  except  through  this  regular  channel, 
that  is,  through  the  labor  bureau  that 'was  operating  at  Corpus 
Christi. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  temporary  hands  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  This  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  temporary  hands. 

Mr.  Walton.  We  had  something  over  100,  only.  We  sent  one 
man  to  Laredo.  He  brought  back  17.  We  sent  a  man  to  Browns- 
ville. He  stayed  three  days  and  came  back  without  a  one.  My 
qualification,  in  the  beginning,  had  reference  to  that.  As  to  why 
he  did  not,  all  I  Imow  about  it  is  the  expenses  we  incurred  by  reason 
of  that.  When  the  storm  came,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  get  this  labor  and  could  not  gather  the  cotton,  we  had  at 
that  time,  judging  from  the  way  the  cotton  was  turning  out,  not  less 
than  400  bales  which  was  entirely  lost,  in  other  words,  $80,000 
worth  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  this  coming  year  labor  for  2,000  acres? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  will  need  200  choppers.  If  you  did  not  chop 
it,  it  would  be  a  total  loss ;  likewise  the  picking.  We  are  in  a  terri- 
tory there  subject  to  the  most  disastrous  storms  in  the  cotton  belt, 
and  when  the  labor  comes,  it  comes  to  pick,  gin,  and  spin. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  second  round  of  itinerant  labor 
comes  to  pick,  gin,  and  spin. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Walton.  Five  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  time? 

Mr.  Walton.  For  gathering  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  that  same  number  the  year  fol- 
lowing? 

Mr.  Walton.  If  we  continue  the  cotton  business.  That  country  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  So,  one  year's  extension  means  nothing? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  an  expedient,  that  is  all.  It  simply  means  we 
will  save  our  investment  this  year;  that  is,  if  we  only  have  one 
year's  extension  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  resolution  calls  for? 
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Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  condition  of  these  Mexi- 
cans. We  have  a  school  building  on  this  ranch,  and  we  have  seven 
months'  school. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  the  teacher? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  county. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  the  teacher  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  $75  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Board  and  room? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir ;  $75  a  month  and  she  boards  herself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  low  pay. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  She  earns  less,  then,  than  a  Mexican  picking 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  She  is  a  Mexican  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  She  is  one  of  that  large  class  of  Texans,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  do  not  get  anything  for  their  services. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  she  do?  Does  she  teach  the  Mexican 
language? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  the  American. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  Mexican  taught  in  that  school  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ratio  of  pupils  in  that  school?  How 
many  pupils  are  there  to  begin  with  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Six^-five  is  the  highest  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  graded  ?    What  is  your  oldest  age  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  never  had  any  children  in  there  older  than 
10  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  primary  school  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  A  primary  school. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  as  to  nativity — ^Mexican, 
American,  and  Indian? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  will  possibly  be  around  75  per  cent  Mexican. 
For  this  instance,  this  year,  we  only  have  one  white  tenant.  We 
always  have  one  or  two.    We  usually  have  one  or  two  white  tenants. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  school  known  as  the  district  school  or  the 
plantation  school? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  district  school.    We  pay  the  school  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  district  a  little  larger  than  your  planta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  in  another  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Oh,  yes.  It  takes  in  a  territory  that  is  possibly  five 
districts  square,  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  school  district,  with  30  little  children.  Is 
there  any  other  school  in  that  district?    There  are  65  children. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Sixty-five  children  for  $75  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  children  for  $75  a  month,  10  years 
of  age  and  under? 
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Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  large  school  district.  The  school  runs  how 
many  months  a  year? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Seven  months. 

Mr.  Walton.  Seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  tenants  send  65  of  them  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  it  will  not  run  that  large. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  picking  season,  does  the  school  run  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Throughout  Texas  last  year,  where  I  lived,  at  Bart- 
lett,  they  extended  the  opening  of  the  school  30  days,  so  that  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  community  might  go  to  the  fields  and  gather 
the  cotton.  Likewise,  I  think  that  same  extension  was  made  on  this 
farm.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Stockton,  deceased,  was  in  full  manage- 
ment of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  becomes  of  a  pupil  12  or  13  years  old? 
Is  there  a  school  in  that  district  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance,  here 
is  my  farm.  It  is  2  miles  square.  My  neighbor  has  a  farm  that 
is  about  1^  miles  square.  My  neighbor  on  the  west,  Mrs.  Jarrell, 
has  a  farm  with  1  mile  frontage  on  the  road,  and  a  mile  back.  The 
farm  on  the  north — ^the  only  farm  on  the  north,  belongs  to  J.  E. 
Garrett,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  It  is  1,000  acres.  Beyond  that 
there  is  pasture  of  virgin  soil,  possibly  covering  eight  or  ten  thousand 
acres. 

Mr.  Wnfte.  Is  that  adapted  to  cotton? 

Mr.  Walton.  All  adapted  to  cotton.  It  is  in  the  virgin  state. 
At  present,  it  is  covered  with  prickly  pear,  mesquite,  and  the  char- 
acteristic growth  of  that  country.  Therefore,  the  scholars  who  at- 
tend this  school  come  from  these  settlements. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  children  get  past  10  or  12  years  old,  the 
Mexican  children  drop  out  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is;  why  the  larger  ones 
have  not  attended. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  they  did.  The  white 
children  can  go  to  the  city.  What  do  you  do  with  your  boys  and 
girls  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Just  2  miles  east  of  me  is  a  commodious  brick, 
school  building  of  the  high-school  grades,  and  that  is  where  the 
larger  children  go. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  another  district  school? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  the  same  teacher  for  any  length 
of  time? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir.  In  my  10  years'  experience  there  we  have 
had,  I  think,  three  different  teachers.  We  have  had  this  school, 
possibly,  the  past  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Walton.  About  the  same  pay. 

The  Chairman.  No  increase? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  have  a  sister  teaching  school  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
who  has  been  there  for  years,  and  she  is  teaching  a  Mexican  school. 
She  has  never,  until  this  past  season,  received  more  than  $75  a  month, 
it  is  the  most  underpaid  profession  in  the  South,  or  in  Texas. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  that  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  this  Nation  that  we 
must  bring  up  our  young  womanhood  and  young  manhood  under 
underpaid  teachers. 

The  Chairman.  School  teaching  is  a  State  matter  at  present? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  has  not  entered  the  minds  of  any  of  you 
people  down  in  this  section  that  the  teachers  might  seek  better  em- 
ployment and  leave  you  with  nothing  but  Mexican  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do  for  our  teacher  and  are 
doing  right  along.  We  give  her  employment  after  the  school  hours 
in  our  commissary.  She  will  work  possibly  two  hours  a  day.  We 
find  it  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  keep  this  commissary  open  at  all 
times,  because  the  young  children  of  the  Mexicans  are  continually 
running  there  and  trying  to  buy  candy  and  things  of  that  kind  that 
really  are  not  essential.  So,  we  simply  keep  this  coinmissary  open 
early  in  the  morning,  as  she  goes  to  school,  and  possibly  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  These  Mexicans  understand  that  at  this 
particular  time  they  are  to  get  their  supplies  for  the  following  day, 
or  whatever  is  necessary. 

We  furnish  these  Mexicans  with  all  that  they  require  or  need.  We 
have  very  good  houses  for  them,  houses  with  floors.  We  even  have 
a  shower  for  them,  which  they  have  access  to.  However,  I  have  never 
seen  one  under  it.  It  is  out  in  the  open,  however,  and  possibly  they 
take  advantage  of  it  after  twilight. 

We  are  trying  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  laborers.  We  know  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  business  that  is  producing  a  commodity  which 
this  Nation  needs,  and  we  certainly  feel  that  some  relief  should  be 
provided. 

Mr.  SwopE.  Have  you  ever  employed  negroes  down  in  that  part  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  SwoPE.  Have  you  ever  employed  negroes? 

Mr.  Walton.  Only  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  They  have  been  getting  fewer  each  year,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Walton.  Especially  since  the  war. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  How  many,  approximately,  were  there  in  your  neigh- 
borhood when  you  first  moved  in  there? 

Mr.  Walton.  Very  few.  I  presume  that  100  negroes  would  cover 
the  population  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is,  where  your  farm  is  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Where  I  reside  there  are  a  great  many  more, negroes. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  And  do  they  have  a  school  there  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  At  Bartlett  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwopE.  Do  they  vote? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  Are  their  votes  counted  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  How  is  it  in  your  district  ? 

Mr.  Box.  If  they  pay  the  poll  tax,  they  vote  just  as  we  do  and  the 
votes  are  coujited. 

Mr.  Siegel.  People  in  Texas  are  permitted  to  vote  even  though 
they  are  not  citizens,  as  I  understand  the  law  of  Texas. 
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Mr.  Walton.  Under  the  whisky  prohibition  fight,  there  probably 
were  some  votes  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  He  means  that  they  could  vote  legally  on  their 
first  papers. 

Mr.  Walton.  It  takes  a  residence  of  seven  years  now  to  vote  in 
Texas.  They  used  to  be  able  to  vote  on  their  first  papers,  but  they 
can  not  now. 

Mr.  Box.  I  told  the  committee  j  ust  what  you  are  telling  me  now. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Your  teachers  get  $3.75  a  day  for  20  days  during  the 
month.    They  teach  five  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  They  keep  their  school  in  session  six  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  About  six  hours;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Did  you  say  you  had  2,000  acres  under  cultivation 
last  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  to  harvest  the  crop  from  those  2,000  acres  you 
needed  only  100  men  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  had  about  100  men  down  there  in  addition  to 
what  we  were  able  to  get.  As  a  result  of  it,  we  lost  $80,000  worth  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Because  of  the  inability  to  harvest  the  balance? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  storm  came  on  the  14th  day  of  September.  At 
that  time  we  should  have  had  more  than  500  bales  gathered,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  picking  more  than  30  days.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  this  labor,  the  storm  swept  upon  us,  and  down  we 
went. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  heard  all  the  witnesses  from 
this  delegation  who  are  here.  We  promised  to  give  Mr.  Mandeville 
some  additional  time.    We  will  meet  Friday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  January  30,  1920. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  have  met 
this  morning  again  to  consider  the  Hudspeth  resolution,  No.  271. 
Before  we  start.  Representative  Hudspeth  has  left  some  telegrams 
here,  which  I  will  read  into  the  record. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Eastland,  Tex.,  January  29,  ^920. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
When  west  Texas  farmers  go  into  east  Texas'  for  Negro  laborers  the  east 
Texas  farmers  raise  a  mob  violence  howl  about  it.  Go  down  there  and  try- 
to  get  Negro  farm  help  if  you  want  to  start  something.  When  we  try  to  get 
Mexican  help  they  raise  a  congressional  roar.  Western  people  understand  the 
Mexicans,  have  no  trouble  with  them,  and  prefer  them  to  Negroes  at  all  times 
for  all  purposes.  The  east  Texas  bunch  say  we  shall  have  neither.  If  they 
have  their  way  about  it  what  are  western  and  border  people  going  to  do. 

Don  S,  Biggeks. 
164496—20 14 
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Houston,  Tex.,  January  2S,  IdM. 
Hon.  Olaude  Hudspeth, 

yfasMngton,  D.  C: 
I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  your  bill  permitting  Mexicans  to  enter  the 
United  States.  Farmers  in  this  country  are  50  per  cent  short  of  labor.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  has  1,000  acres,  broken  with  tractor  and  ready  for  cultivation, 
and  is  unable  to  get  Negroes  or  whites  to  work  it  on  any  terms.  Unless  we  can 
get  Mexican  labor  in  this  section  I  estimate  that  acreage  will  be  cut  50  per  cent. 

A.  L.  Hill. 


Dbleio,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Anxiety  of  our  ranch  interests  over  actual  and  final  result  of  hearing  on 
Mexican  labor  question  prompt  us  to  send  this  wire  asking  for  direct  informa- 
tion. No  word  has  come  from  delegates  from  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
who  were  sent  to  Washington  to  appear  before  labor  committee  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  we  will  be  grateful  to  have  you  wire  us  status  of  the  case. 

Delrio  Chambee  Commerce. 
Robinson,  Secretary. 

Houston,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  most  heartily  indorse  your  efforts  to  get  Mexican  labor  in  Texas.    *We 
farm  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  section.    Negro  and  white  labor 
demoralized  and  have  left  farms,  and  unless  we  can  get  Mexican  labor,  a  large 
percentage  of  our  land  will  lie  idle  this  year. 

Dew  Bros. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  saw  telegraphic  correspondence  between  yourself  and  W.  L.  Hill,  and  I 
strongly  indorse  your  statements.     Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
vicinity  will  be  idle  this  year  unless  we  can  get  Mexican  labor. 

BASSBTT  BLAKEI.T. 


Houston,  Tbx.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
You  are  absolutely  correct  in  your  statements  and  safe  in  making  the 
proposition  which  you  did.  Negro  and  white  farm  labor  is  demoralized  in  this 
country  and  demanding  prices  that  farmers  can  not  pay.  Unless  we  get 
Mexican  labor  in  this  country,  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  in  this  country 
will  be  uncultivated. 

W.  L.  Hill. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  MANDEVILLE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  MANDEViLtE.  I  am  originally  from  Colorado.  I  am  tempo- 
rariljv  residing  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  State  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  represent  practically  all  of  the  farmers  in  the 
beet  growing  sections  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  also  what  few 
there  are  in  the  east,  and  that  is  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  I  was  ex- 
plaining the  rules  and  regulations  the  other  day  when  we  adjourned, 
under  which  we  were  taking  these  men  off,  and  then  I  gave  way  to 
the  Texas  delegation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  the  record  to  show  the 
development  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  plan  and  how  you 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  remember  that  I  stated  that  at  that  time, 
in  May,  1917,  that  I  was  not  present  in  "Washington  when  the  first 
modification  of  these  rules  was  obtained,  and  I  do  not  know  just 
how  they  were  obtained  at  that  time. 

,  The  Chaiemak.  When  you  say  modification  of  the  rules  you  mean 
the  making  of  some  resolution  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Man'deville.  I  mean  the  order  that  was  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  suspending  certain  rules  and  certain  sections  of  the 
immigration  law  for  temporary  purposes,  that  were  suspended,  if  I 
remember  the  date  right,  May  22,  1917.  I  was  present,  however, 
when  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  they  were  to  come  out 
were  agreed  upon  or  promulgated  or  arranged  for. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  beet  sugar  interest  was  the  first  one 
that  felt  the  immediate  shortage  from  the  effect  of  the  immigration 
law  that  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1917.  Southern  Colo- 
rado and  the  Arkansas  Valley,  in  which  there  are  four  different  beet 
sugar  companies  interested,  were  just  nicely  started  into  the  beet 
thinning.  We  would  have  lost,  if  we  had  not  obtained  relief,  within 
two  weeks  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  beet  crop  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
That  emergency  having  arisen  they  made  the  suspension  of  these 
rules.  That  condition  that  was  in  effect  has  only  grown.  You  take 
the  northern  sugar  companies,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  affected,  neither 
had  they  up  to  that  time  had  to  use  Mexican  labor  in  that  kind  of 
work.  They  had  been  able  to  go  into  certain  sections  of  Nebraska, 
into  certain  sections  of  Missouri  and  obtain  there  a  certain  amount 
of  the  foreign  labor  such  as  Russians,  Germans,  and  some  Belgians, 
and  some  Austrians  who  had  been  going  and  did  go  to  their  beet 
fields  to  do  this  work.  As  the  war  progressed  the  labor  shortage  be- 
came acute  and  immigration  stopped  into  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  and  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  Utah-Idaho  people  came 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  took  out  about  300  in  round  figures.  In 
1918  they  came  to  the  border  and  took  out  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,500  or  1,600. 

Mr.  Box.  What  year  was  the  first  one  taken  out  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  1917.  In  1919  they  came  down  and  took  about 
the  same  amount.  That  was  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  The 
Great  Western  people  took  the  matter  up  with  me  early  in  the  winter 
of  1919,  and  said  that  there  was  not  any  question  but  what  they 
would  have  to  have  Mexican  labor  in  1919,  and  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  came  down  to  the  South  and  took  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  700  Mexican  laborers  for  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  White.  Where  is  this  company  located? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  Great  Western  Co.'s  main  office  is  in  Den- 
ver.    Their  factories  are  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

Mr.  Box.  What  companies  do -you  represent  in  connection  with 
the  sugar  interests?  You  were  making  a  statement  for  them  the 
other  day,  as  I  understood  it,  and  are  continuing  it  now. 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  continuing  it  for  the  sugar  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  to  state  your  business,  whom  you  rep- 
resent, at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  this  morning.  You  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  beet-sugar  interests? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 
.  The  Chairman.  And  your  particular  business  is  what? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Managing  and  obtaining  this  labor  for  the  beet- 
sugar  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  labor  agent  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
terests ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  you  say  they  went  to  the  border  this 
year  and  1917  and  got  certain  labor,  you  were  the  man  who  directed 
that  movement? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  used  that  term,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  this  way. 
You  take  the  Great  Western  and  you  take  the  Utah-Idaho  people, 
they  have  what  they  call  their  chief  labor  agent.  They  would  come 
down  and  confer  with  me  and  this  man  would  stay  there  and  take 
charge  of  the  men  as  they  came  through  and  ship  them.  1  did  not 
directly  handle  them  only  as  I  cooperated  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  the  chief. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  assume  any  title  in  the 
matter  in  that  way.  I  was  the  man  representing  them,  supposed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  how  they  could  be  gotten  and  where  they  were 
and  the  prices  that  were  being  paid,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  for  this 
labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  represent  beet-sugar  interests  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  too  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  got  some  laborers  for  the  Continental  Sugar 
Co.,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  do  you  apportion  this  labor  among  the  different 
sugar  interests? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  time  of  the  use  of  this  labor  in  the  different 
districts  comes  at  different  seasons.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble 
in  overlapping.  California  starts  first  and  their  beet  thinning  com- 
mences the  latter  part  of  February  and  runs  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  southern  part  of  Colorado  starts  next  and  comes  in  the  first  part 
of  April  and  we  get, their  labor  that  they  will  need  along  the  latter 
part.  The  upper  part  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  Montana  fol- 
lows later  so  that  they  do  not  overlap  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  in 
the  apportionment  of  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Before  the  war  the  Hungarian  labor  was  available; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  southern 
California  and  in  southern  Colorado  we  have  always  used  Mexican 
labor.  The  Great  Western  and  the  Utah-Idaho  companies  used  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  and  labor  of  that  character.  I  have  this  letter 
from  the  Great  Western,  which  explains  this  proposition  on  that 
score  for  vou.  It  is  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Hagerty.  the  general  agricul- 
turist of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  directed  to  me  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  liave  seen  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  arlrlressed  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Howe,  general  manager  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Denver.    Answering 
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your  inquiry,  It  Is  now  estimated  that  we  wUl  require  the  equivalent  of  about 
25,000  workers  to  tend  our  commercial  beet  acreage  of  1920.  We  further  esti- 
mate that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  about  5,000  of  these  workers  from 
points  outside  of  those  from  which  we  procure  labor  regularly. 

That  means  outside  the  territories  they  have  been  going  into  be- 
fore, which  is  Nebraska  and  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  Nebraslta  and  what  places? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  Missouri,  and  in  the  packing-house  centers 
of  Iowa,  and  places  of  that  kind,  where  they  go  down  and  get  this 
labor  for  the  summer  season. 

We  have  not  included  in  this  5,000  estimate  labor  to  be  shipped  to  the  beet 
fields  from  Lincoln  and  adjacent  points  in  Nebraska,  from  which  we  annually 
get  a  large  number  of  German  families  for  work  in  the  western  Nebraska- 
fields. 

In  the  5,000  estimate  they  did  not  include  that  which  they  always 
got  froni  the  other  fields.  That  is  additional  labor  not  available  at 
those  points. 

Mr.  White.  In  the  estimate  for  1920? 

Mr.  Mandeviuue.  Yes. 

Neither  have  we  included  labor  to  be  gotten  from  similar  points  in  other  dis- 
tricts, although  all  this  labor  has  to  be  solicited  and  shipped  in  by  the  company. 

You  will  understand  that  the  estimate  given  applies  to  the  whole  territory 
in  which  beets  are  grown  for  delivery  to  this  company. 

That  is  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  their  factories 
are  located.  ^ 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  use  this  labor  to  harvest  the  crop  or  just  to 
thin  the  beets? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely  to  harvest  the  crop. 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  not  pretty  late  when  you  harvest  the  crop  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  rather  cold  for  those  Mexicans  to  stay  th«re  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  stay- 
ing on  account  of  the  weather.  We  take  care  of  them  until  the  sea- 
son closes.  We  have  always  done  so  in  California.  We  shipped  them 
there  this  year  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  finding 
any  fault,  because  they  are  housed  properly  arid  fuel  is  furnished  to 
them,  and  they  have  stayed  and  been  contented  as  far  as  I  have  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  White.  After  the  close  of  the  season,  does  your  company  take 
them  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  again  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville,  Yes,  sir ;  brings  them  back ;  that  is,  the  transpor- 
tation. Some  of  them  that  will  stay  we  have  had  adobe  houses  built 
for  them,  fioored,  with  stoves,  and  they  are  furnished  with  fuel  and 
water,  and  offered  employment. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  them  back  because  you  have  a  contract 
to  do  that  with  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  we  take  them  back  because  a 
great  proportion  of  them  will  not  stay  until  the  work  ceases  in  winter. 

Mr.  Weltt.  When  does  the  season  close? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  closes  generally  in  October  there.  We  have  to 
have  beets  out  by  the  15th  of  November,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
them  freezing  in  the  ground.  We  put  them  in  silos  and  hold  them 
until  worked  up  into  sugar. 

Mr.  Weltt.  When  does  it  begin  again  in  the  spring  in  California  ? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  In  California  it  commences  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  1st  of  March,  and  they  get  through  with  it  about 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  October. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  begin  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  about  April  and 
May? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes;  along  in  May;  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
the  first  part  of  May ;  that  is  when  they  thin  there. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  known  as  the 
special  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Mandevilue.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  before  that  committee 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  beet-sugar  interests  and  the  price  they 
paid  these  people? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  mean  the  price  they  paid  the  farmer  for 
the  beets? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  the  price  they  paid  the  laborer  on  the  ground 
who  did  the  work,  and  the  mode  of  living,  etc.,  of  these  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  did  not.  The  beet  company  does  not  pay  for 
this  work.  The  farmer  pays  these  men.  We  do  not  work  these 
men.  The  beet  companies,  outside  of  the  Spreckels  interests  and  the 
Los  Alamitos  interests,  in  California,  are  not  owners  of  the  land. 
They  do  not  raise  their  own  beets.  The  labor  is  furnished  to  the' 
farmers  only.  We  never  use  it  in  our  factories  for  our  own  use 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  adobe  houses  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  have  settlements. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  little  settlements  run  by  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  the  companies  have  built  them  them- 
selves. For '  instance,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  in  California 
last  year  appropriated  $100,000  to  build  these  little  plazas. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  a  Spreckels  company? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  furnished  adobe  houses? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conveniences,  whatever  they  are? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rancher  hires  and  pays  the  men? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  hires  and  pays  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  pay  you  for  the  use  of  the  adobe  house? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  absorbed  into  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Eaker.  The  wages  that  he  pays  is  compared  to  some  extent  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  he  obtains  for  his  beets  that  he  raises  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Certainly;  without  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Now,  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  all  of  the  sugar- 
beet  interests  in  the  United  States  get  together  and  employ  you  as 
their  labor  representative,  to  secure  the  Mexican  labor  in  working 
the  beet  crops  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  other  labor? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  As  I  stated  to  you  the  other  day,  I  never  was  a 
labor  agent  in  my  life.    My  business  has  been  banking.    My  busi- 
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ness  is  banking  now  and  I  have  had  a  financial  interest.  I  have 
always  had  a  very  close  personal  interest  with  the  sugar  interests, 
having  lived  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  When  this  first  modification 
pf  this  law  was  made,  or  the  suspension  of  these  rules  was  made, 
Mr.  Sinsheimer,  who  was  general  manager  of  the  Holly  Sugar  Cor- 
poration— I  was  at  that  time  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. — wired  me — ^that 
is  about  44  miles  from  El  Paso— asking  me  if  I  would  not  go  to  El 
Paso  to  see  about  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Holly  Sugar 
Corporation  to  get  some  labor  for  the  Arkansas  Valley  under  the 
modification  or  suspension  of  the  rules,  of  which  I  had  no  idea 
what  they  were.  I  went  to  El  Paso  in  my  machine — drove  to  El 
Paso — and  I  saw  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  immigration  department,  an 
assistant  supervising  inspector. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  El  Paso  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  is  at  El  Paso  to-day.  Mr.  Harris  said  to 
me — I  had  never  met  him  at  all  until  I  went  there  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Harris  said, 
"  Mr.  Mandeville,  we  have  no  orders  to  work  under  that  you  speak 
of."    I  showed  him  then  my  telegram  from  Mr.  Sinsheimer. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  man  come  to  be  the 
man  to  introduce  you  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Brown  was  practically  the  only  man  that  I 
knew  of  in  El  Paso.  I  did  not  know  where  the  immigration  office 
was  and  did  not  know  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  I  knew  Mr. 
Brown  as  a  railroad  man  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  me 
down  and  introduce  me  to  the  officer.  I  thought  it  would  give  me  a 
little  better  standing  with  them  than  if  I  went  alone.  He  could  vouch 
for  my  integrity. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Brown  had  experi- 
ence in  securing  Mexican  labor  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  None  at  all  whatever.  I  showed  him  this  tele- 
gram. I  said,  "  There  certainly  must  have  been  some  orders  issued 
out  of  Washington,  or  I  v>rould  not  have  this  telegram,  and  if  you 
will  wire  Washington,  inquiring  about  it  I  will  be  very  glad  to  pay 
the  expense."  Mr.  Harris  smiled  and  said,  "In  view  of  this  tele- 
gram, Mr.  Mandeville,  I  will  show  you  a  wire  which  we  received  a 
day  or  two  ago,"  and  he  asked  the  clerk  to  bring  in  a  certain  file 
and  he  showed  me  a  wire  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through 
the  commissioner  general  of  immigration,  had  suspended  the  literacy 
test  and  head  tax  and  contract  labor  provisions  for  temporary  ad- 
mission of  alien  labor  into  the  United  States  and  to  be  admitted 
under  certain  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Box.  What  would  be  your  position  now  with  reference  to  the 
contract  labor  law?  Would  you  be  able  to  carry  on  your  plans  as 
you  have  them  in  mind  in  harmony  with  the  contract  labor  law  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Would  you  just  as  soon  wait  until  I  take  that 
up  and  show,  if  I  may,  just  exactly  what  it  would  do  to  us? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  said,  as  long  as  I  have  not  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  these  men  are  to  come  out,  I  do  not  figure 
that  I  have  got  any  orders,  Mr.  Mandeville,  that  we  can  work  on.  I 
said,  Mr.  Harris,  this  telegram  was  very  urgent  or  I  would  not  have 
received  it.     They  must  have  shown  their  urgent  need  for  it  or  the 
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suspension  would  not  have  been  made.  I  said  to  him,  are  not  you 
and  I  big  enough  to  sit  here  and  work  out  some  rules  and  regulations 
that  you  think  would  be  just  for  us  to  take  these  out  under  the  sus- 
pension, and  we  will  agree  with  you  that  when  the  department  makes 
their  rules  and  regulations  that  we  will  contract  under  that,  or  if  it 
is  impossible  to  contract  under  them  we  will  return  these  to  the  bor- 
der. I  said,  Mr.  Sinsheimer  says  in  his  telegram  that  if  he  does  not 
have  relief  in  the  next  10  days  he  is  going  to  lose  40  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  crop  in  their  district  around  Arkansas  Valley.  Mr.  Harris 
said,  Mr.  Mandeville,  I  believe  your  position  is  well  taken;  that  the 
order  would  not  have  been  issued  unless  there  was  an  emergencj'^ 
existing,  and  I  am  going  to  grant  that  favor  to  you.  And  we  did. 
We  sat  there  and  worked  out  for  a  couple  of  hours  this  taking  of 
photographs  and  making  out  identification  cards  and  giving  the 
scale  of  wages  that  we  were  to  pay,  the  conditions  under  which  these 
are  to  be  hired,  the  housing,  and  things  of  that  character,  and  in  that 
provided  that  they  should  remain  one  year,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  time  that  we  used  these  men  from  the  time  we  started  thin- 
ning until  the  harvest  it  takes  a  little  better  than  eight  months.  We 
took  out  the  men. 

That  is  how  I  happened  to  get  interested.  The  only  change  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  was  made  when  it  came  to  Washington 
was  cutting  the  time  to  six  months,  with  the  privilege  of  extension. 
That  is  my  first  entrance  into  it. 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  came  to  harvest  time,  Cali- 
fornia went  right  up  against  a  brick  wall.  I  got  a  wire  one  day 
from  Mr.  Sinsheimer  from  Los  Angeles  stating  that  I  would  re- 
ceive a  telegram  from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lee,  and  if  it  was  possible  for 
'  me  to  comply  with  the  request  it  would  be  a  great  favor  to  him  if  I 
would  do  so.  I  had  no  more  idea  who  Henry  C.  Lee  was  and  had 
never  heard  of  him  or  knew  his  business.  I  got  a  telegram  the  next 
morning,  a  long  night  letter  containing  about  a  hundred  words,  and 
stating  they  had  some  men  at  El  Paso  who  had  been  there  for  three 
weeks  to  obtain  labor  for  harvesting  the  beets;  that  their  factories 
were  down  to  less  than  50  per  cent  capacity  and  some  of  them  would 
have  to  close  if  they  did  not  get  this  labor,  and  asked  me  to  go  to 
El  Paso  and  investigate  the  conditions,  and  told  me  that  the  men 
wore  stopping  at  the  Sheldon  Hotel  and  report  confidentially  to  hin) 
what  the  trouble  was.  I  went  to  El  Paso  again.  I  saw  the  men, 
and  it  seems  that  the  trouble  had  been  that  they  had  an  attorney 
come  out  from  California  to  get  this  labor,  and  he  went  to  the  Mexi- 
can consul,  Mr.  Garcia,  in  El  Paso;  called  first  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  El  Paso,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  Mexican  consul. 
The  Mexican  consul  said  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  soliciting 
or  any  publicity  or  anything  on  the  Mexican  side  for  this"  labor  until 
he  had  the  consent  of  the  Government  at  Mexico  City,  and  that  the 
attorney  had  waited  around  there  and  that  the  consul  said  he  would 
wire  to  obtain  that  permission.  This  attorney  waited  there  days  and 
did  hot  obtain  it,  and  then  he  said  "  you  can  sit  tight  until  you  get 
the  permission;  there  is  no  use  of  my  staying  here  and  I  will  go 
home."  So  I  commenced  to  see  who  I  could  get  to  go  with  me  to 
the  Mexican  consul.  I  did  not  speak  the  language;  did  not  know 
Mr.  Garcia  at  all,  and  was  told  in  the  Paso  del  Norte  Hotel  that  Mr. 
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W.  G.  Eowe,  of  El  Paso,  who  was  in  the  wholesale  implement  busi- 
ness, on  account  of  their  large  trade  with  Old  Mexico,  was  verj- 
friendly  to  Mr.  Garcia. 

I  got  Mr.  Eowe  to  go  to  Mr.  Garcia's  office  with  me  and  Mr. 
Garcia  spoke  very  good  English,  I  found,  when  I  got  there,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  never  had  done  anything  about  it  whatever.  He 
said,  Mr.  Mandeville,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  had  an  idea 
that  man  coming  in  here  representing  himself  as  an  attorney  was 
some  kind  of  secret  service  agent  of  the  American  Government  and 
was  trying  to  see  if  they  could  put  us  in  a  box  and  catch  us  some- 
how, and  I  just  dropped  it.  Now,  I  know  that  you  took  some  people 
for  Colorado  in  the  spring,  and  if  this  is  genuine,  if  these  men  are 
wanted  for  genuine  purposes,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  any  way  possible.  I  told  him  it  was  and  I  showed  him 
about  this  man  that  they  had  there  in  El  Paso  from  California  and 
he  said  that  he  would  help  us  and  he  had  a  man  that  he  was  satisfied 
could  get  us  labor  from  the  other  side  by  the  name  of  Martinez,  and 
that  he  thought  by  hiring  him  he  could  procure  the  labor  across  the 
river  for  us.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  I  might  say  here,  that  they  re- 
sent in  every  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner  the  Americans  going  over 
there  and  colonizing,  soliciting,  or  doing  anything  as  Americans  on 
the  Mexican  side. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Was  Mr.  Martinez  hired? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  met  Mr.  Martinez  the  next  morning  in  Mr. 
Garcia's  office  at  8.30  and  I  hired  Mr.  Martinez  to  obtain  these  laborers 
for  us  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  initials  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  He  was  a  Mexican  citizen. 
He  worked  for  us  that  fall. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  bargain  did  you  make  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Paid  him  $10  a  day,  just  what  he  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  contract  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  just  a  gentlemen's  agreement. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  many  men  had  hired  him  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  There  was  not  anybody  else  getting  labor  in 
1917  at  that  time  except — I  am  speaking  about  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  away  and  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing  just  now.  Are  we  having  a  hearing  under  House 
joint  resolution  271  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Or  are  we  investigating  what  has  transpired  or  been 
done  by  the  department  in  1917? 

Mr.  Eaker.  This  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  these  men,  coming 
here  to  present  these  facts  and  to  show  that  we  should  help  these 
Mexicans  come  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  think  to  base  your  action  on  what  has  trans- 
pired ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Not  the  repeal  of  the  law  but  the  head  tax  and  lit- 
eracy test.  .  ,     , 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  a  statement  right  here  for  the  record 
as  long  as  it  has  come  up.  The  word  lobbyist  is  misunderstood.  It 
is  known  that  there  are  about  169  associations  with  offices  here  in 
Washington  representing  these   associations  all   over  the  United 
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States  who  want  legislation  of  some  kind  and  who  send  pamphlets 
and  undertake  to  get  their  views  before  Members  of  Congress,  as  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes;  and  condemn  any  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  who  will  not  do  as  they  dictate  to  him. 

Mr.  Vaide.  That  is  the  privilege  of  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  the  paid  agent  secures  that  privilege  and  that 
power,  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  for  a  legislative  body  here  or  any- 
where else. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  view  of  the  committeemen  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  this  Congress  as  in  many  previous  Con- 
gresses, has  been  to  have  these  agents  heard  out  in  the  oj)en  in  written 
public  testimony.    That  is  what  is  being  done  here  and  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  addition  to  what  the  chairman  has  said,  I  want  it 
to  go  into  the  record,  since  I  have  been  on  this  committee,  except 
tAvice,  has  there  ever  been  an  executive  meeting  of  this  committee. 
I  have  stood  against  executive  meetings,  and  that  was  only  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  came  here  on  a  delicate  mattet  relat- 
ing to  international  affairs;  and  even  then  I  objected,  and  in  that 
stood  for  an  open  meeting,  that  everybody  has  a  right  to  come  into 
this  hall  and  be  heard,  and  I  stood  for  open  public  statements. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  hate  the  whisperer. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  we  understand  each  other  pretty  well.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  be  heard  here,  and  that  is  all  that  anybody  asks. 
I  am  sure  that  is  all  these  gentlemen  are  asking.  They  know  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  but  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Mr.  MandeviijjE.  I  am  just  simply  making  this  statement.  The 
little  that  I  am  worth,  my  investments  and  all  my  interests,  are  in 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  big  bulk  of  it  is 
in  the  districts  where  the  principal  industry  is  sugar-beet  raising. 
I  have  been  in  Colorado  since  1890,  and  I  have  seen  land  go  from  a 
few  dollars  an  acre  up  to  $200  and  $350  an  acre,  purely  and  simply 
from  this  industry,  which  the  climatic  conditions  make  adaptable. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  they  are  the  only  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  you  can  raise  sugar  beets  properly. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  interrupted  you  were  describing 
in  detail  how  or  why  you  got  under  way. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  this  connection,  I  will  read  from  a  telegram  dated 
January  30,  1920,  from  Houston,  Tex.  I  want  this  particular  one 
for  this  question,  in  which  the  following  appears: 

Negro  and  white  farm  labor  is  demoralized  in  this  country  and  demanding 
prices  that  farmers  can  not  pay.  Unless  we  get  Mexican  labor  in  this  country 
a  large  per  centage  of  the  land  in  this  country  will  be  uncultivated. 

Now,  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  negroes  and  white  people 
are  demanding  higher  wages  and  will  not  work  unless  they  get 
higher  wages  that  it  becomes  necessary  as  one  of  the  conditions  that 
we  must  get  this  and  more  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  want  to  state  that  I  know  nothing  about  the 
conditions  there.  I  was  never  in  Houston  but  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  to  go  through  on  a  train.  I  never  lived  in  Texas  before; 
never  had  any  interest  in  Texas,  except  when  this  came  up  it  seemed 
necessary  for  me  to  make  my  headquarters  in  Texas.  I  moved  my 
family,  and  am  living  in  a  rented  house  in  El  Paso,  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  not  competent  to  answer  as  to  the  conditions  in  Texas. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  quite  pertinent  right  there.  The  beet-sugair  in- 
dustry requires  labor  about  eight  months  in  the  year;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E.AKEE.  School-teachers  work  six,  seven,  and  eight  months  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  we  are  supposed  to  pay  them  during 
that  eight  months  enough  so  that  they  can  live  during  the  other  four 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Eakee.  So,  therefore,  the  labor  engaged  in  the  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry that  does  that  kind  of  work  where  it  requires  eight  months 
of  the  year  to  work  in  ought  to  obtain  enough  during  that  eight 
months  so  that  they  may  either  rest  or  work  during  the  other  four 
months?     Is  not  that  fundamentally  right? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  The  schools 
close  and  the  profession  in  which  the  school-teacher  works  stops, 
and  they  can  not  go  into  other  employment  because  they  are  not 
trained  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that  fundamentally  the  principle  that 
you  ought  to  work  eight  months  in  the  year  only  is  correct. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Put  it  the  other  way :  Supposing  that  they  can  not  get 
work  during  the  other  four  months  and  that  it  would  be  expensive 
to  move  around  from  one  place  to  another  to  find  labor,  and  they 
could  not  find  it,  and  if  they  fail  to  find  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
should  not  they  be  paid  enough  during  the  eight  months  so  as  to 
make  living  wages  during  the  whole  12  months  just  like  you  pay  a 
school-teacher  or  others  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Supposing  I  say  yes? 

Mr.  E.AKER.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  say  yes ;  what  more  ahout  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  that  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  you  will  let  me  go  until  I  get  to  the  wage 
question  on  that  subject,  I  think  I  will  prove  to  you  that  "we  are 
paying  wages  that  are  very  remunerative  to-day. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then  your  question  isi  they  should  be  paid  enough  in 
the  eight  months  to  tide  them  over  12  months. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  would  like  to  get  this  thing  so  I  will  not  get 
it  all  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  not  ask  any  questions  then  until  you  complete 
your  statement,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I 
will  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the  questions.  You  are 
getting  ahead  of  me  all  the  time,  is  what  I  was  thinking  of.  I  am  glad 
to  give  you  anything  I  know.  After  you  get  back  a  certain  time  in 
this  thing  I  have  not  much  knowledge.  -After  you  get  back  of  1917 
in  this  I  have  practically  no  knowledge,  so  that  all  I  can  answer, 
to  you,  gentlemen,  is  from  the  time  that  I  was  active  in  this.  Since 
I  have  been  active  in  it  I  have  put  my  whole  life  into  this  business. 
How  I  happened  in  this  was  in  1917,  to  get  labor  necessary  to  har- 
vest the  beet  crop  in  California,  the  labor  that  is  already  gotten  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  for  Colorado  to  take  care  of  the  beet  harvest, 
with  200  additional  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  White.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  This  is  the  fall  of  1917.  I  gave  no  further  con- 
sideriition  to  the  matter  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  these 
men,  only  to  go  down  and  straighten  out  disputes  and  uncertainties 
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which  did  arise  and  there  would  be  controversies  with  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  on  which  I  would  go  over  and  talk  to  the  Mexican 
immigration  agent,  Zambrano,  on  the  Mexican  side  and  get  him  to 
let  them  go  through  again.     What  I  did  at  that  time  was  purely 
out  of  friendship  and  I  left  my  business  for  that  purpose.     In  No- 
vember, 1917,  I  sold  an  interest  that  I  had  that  was  taking  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  in  banking  interests  with  the  intention  of  moving 
to  California,  where  my  folks  had  wanted  to  go  for  some  time,  when 
Mr.  Sinsheimer  wired  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Denver.    I  went  to 
Denver  and  that  was  the  latter  part  of  November,  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  they  had  some  figures  tben.    I  might  say  what  it  cost  them 
that  they  had  to  absorb  it  into  obtaining  these  Mexican  labor  in  the 
beet  fields  that  fall.    He  said  to  me,  Mr.  Mandeville,  this  is  a  time 
you  are  foot  loose  in  a  way  right  now.    He  said,  we  need  somebody 
that  we  can  absolutely  trust  that  can  go  and  handle  this  money  that 
is  necessary  and  handle  this  what  we  pay  for  all  this  transportation 
and  all  these  different  expenses ;  you  do  not  have  to  take  care  of  the 
technical  part  of  it,  because  we  have,  all  of  our  own  men  to  possibly 
take  care  of  that.     I  told  him  I  did  not  know  one  solitary  thing 
about  the  labor  business.    I  never  had  employed  labor  for  anybody 
in  my  life  except  what  little  I  have  used  in  my  farm  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  be  an  agriculturist.     They  brought  me  into  doing  this  be- 
cause that  made  me  believe  that  I  ought  to  do  it  and  I  did  do  it  and 
I  have  been  trying  ever  since  the  armistice,  and  so  when  I  came  out 
of  this  the  only  thing  that  kept  me  at  it  was  because  I  had  the  detailed 
knowledge  of  it  and  it  has  kept  me.    That  is  how  I  happened  to  get 
into  it.    That  is  the  only  way  I  know  how  to  answer  your  question 
because  it  is  not  my  professional  business  in  any  way,  shape,  form, 
or  manner. 

Just  to  make  it  short  I  want  to  state  that  in  California  and 
southern  Colorado  this  Mexican  labor  has  always  been  the  labor  that 
we  have  used  in  the  beet  fields;  always  in  southern  California  and 
in  Colorado  since  the  coolie  labor  went  outj  and  the  coolie  labor  went 
out  before  the  beet  industry  arrived  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  coolie  labor  had  not  gone  out  it  would 
have  been  used  for  the  beet  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Without  any  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  very  large  scale? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  should  think  naturally  it  would;  it  was  there. 
In  other  words,  we  would  use  every  scrap  of  labor  we  could  find. 
We  canvassed  the  districts  like  Kansas  City  and  those  places  in  the 
stock  yards,  places  in  the  States  where  sometimes  in  the  summer 
they  lay  off  labor.  We  hired  those  men  and  brought  them  to  the  beet 
fields.  We  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  from  going  to  the  other 
side  for  labor  for  a  great  many  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  hiring  these  men 
you  have  just  mentioned  to  take  the  places  in  the  beet  fields  similar 
to  that  explained  by  Mr.  Knox  when  he  undertook  to  take  certain 
residents  of  Texas  into  Arizona  and  lost  50  per  cent  of  them  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  anything  of 
that  kind  in  Colorado.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with'  Mexican 
labor. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  not  asking  about  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  we  had  any  trouble  with  Mexican  labor  about 
their  skipping  out?  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  at 
all.  Of  course,  we,  have  people  that  quit  and  go  up  to  the  steel 
mills  in  Pueblo.  They  will  shift  from  one  point  to  another.  Men 
;get  away  from  the  steel  mills  and  come  down  to  our  camps. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  move  these  Mexicans  from  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  the  place  you  employ  them,  do  you  put  an  agent  on 
the  train  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  put  an  agent  or  conductor 
with  any  men  I  have  shipped  even  up  into  Wyoming,  but  they  have 
gone  there  in  the  train.  When  I  shipped  them  into  California  I  had 
but  two  men  get  off  the  train. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  suppose  you  are  shipping  lOO  men  to 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  boss? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  I  just  take  some  man,  give  them  a 
ticket,  so  many  fares — we  have  it  counted  up  and  put  the  baggage 
on  the  train  and  make  arrangements  for  their  food  at  the  different 
stations;  for  instance,  at  La  Junta  there  will  be  some  put  on  and  at 
Denver  some  more.  We  have  some  one  among  themselves  to  take 
charge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  actual  food  on  the  train  at  intervals 
rather  than  give  them  money  to  purchase  food? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Because  they  can  not  get  off  and  do  not  know 
where  to  obtain  food;  they  are  in  a  country  they  are  not  used  to 
travel  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  advance  them  money  in  hand? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  never  had  them  ask  me  for  money  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Welty.  When  you  arrange  for  this  food  and  transportation, 
do  you  charge  that  against  them  after  tfeey  begin  to  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  food  is  never  charged  against  them.  We 
make  this  contract  with  them:  We  take  them. and  advance  the  rail- 
road fare  and  take  them  to  the  place  of  employment,  and  if  they 
stay  with  us  during  the  season  we  pay  their  return  fare.  They  pay 
the  going  fare.  We  absorb  one-half  of  the  fare.  The  farmers  do 
not  return  that  to  us.    We  absorb  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  then  furnish  the  seed  to  the  farmer  and  pay  him 
so  much  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  understand  the  farmer  pays  for  the  seed.  The 
packer  furnishes  the  seed,  to  get  a  certain  quality,  and  the  farmer 
then  charges  that  back  against  the  beets. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  is  one  feature  that  should  be  brought 
out.  I  understand,  if  I  understand  rightly,  the  reason  you  furnish 
this  labor  to  the  farmer — ^that  is,  you  find  its  source  and  bring  it  to 
him — is  because  you  are  in  'a  better  position  to  do  it  than  he  is. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  White.  He  can  not  do  it  very  well? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  White,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is  at  the 
Eocky  Ford  factory,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  factory  we 
put  in  Michigan :  Wben  you  go  into  a  territory  to  start  a  factory  and 
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explain  to  the  farmer  about  raising  sugar  beets,  and  explain  to  him 
the  system,  he  will  throw  up  his  hands  and  say,  "  I  do  not  know 
where  I  am  going  to  get  all  of  that  hand  labor."  The  result  has 
been  that  our  agricultural  department  of  the  factory  has  always 
agreed  we  would  find  his  labor  for  him.  Our  agricultural  depart- 
ment divides  the  community  into  districts  and  puts  agriculturalists 
into  those  districts,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  when  he  wants  the 
labor.  The  farmer  pays  for  it ;  the  farmer  pays  for  the  housing  on 
his  place  for  this  labor,  and  when  they  are  in  his  employ  he  fur- 
nishes the  wood  and  water  free. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  food  the  laborer  buys  himself  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  food  the  laborer  buys  wherever  he  wishes 
to  and  arranges  credits  wherever  he  wishes  to,  and  he  buys  just  such 
food  as  he  wishes  to  buy. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Take  one  sugar  beet  factory,  name  one  in  Colorado,  a 
fairly  large  one  ? 

Mr.  MANDEVUi.E.  Take  the  American  Beet  Sugar  factory  at  Eocky 
Ford.     I  think  that  is  one  of  the  largest  ones. 

Mr.  Eakee.  They  have  a  factory  there. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  have  one  that  handles  1,700  tons  of  beets  a 
day.  ! 

Mr.  Eakeh.  That  is  what  you  call  a  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  that  is  a  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Eaker.  About  how  many  men,  women,  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  and  about  that  Eocky  Ford  factory  ? 

■  Mr.  Mandeville.  No  Mexicans  at  all,  Mr.  Eaker.    We  do  not  get 
any  of  this  labor  for  the  factory.     You  understand  it  takes — -, — 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  the  question  I  intended.  What  I  meant 
was :  In  and  about  the  Eocky  Ford  industry  where  you  raise  the 
beets  on  the  farms. that  are  trilsutary  to  the  Eocky  Ford  factory,  how 
many  laborers  are  employed,  how  many  Mexicans,  or  people,  men 
and  women? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  On  the  farms,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Eaker.  On  the  fanns,  in  raising  the  beets,  and  all  other  work 
in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  figure  one  good  ordinary  man  will  take  care 
of  10  acres  of  beets,  and  we  have  there  in  the  Eocky  Ford  district, 
as  I  say,  from  15,000  to  17,000  acres  of  beets.  So  that  it  takes  from 
1,500  to  1,700  absolute  laborers  to  take  care  of  the  beet  acreage  itself. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  think  you  have  had  as  many  as  1,000  Mexicans 
in  there  working  in  the  field  in  and  about  Eocky  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes.  We  have  another  factory  six  miles  from 
there,  at  Swink,  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.,  and  they  have  one  14  miles 
from  there — we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eocky  Ford  close  to 
4,500  to  5,000  Mexicans  in  that  valley  every  year. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  these  farmers  provide  houses  for  those  laborers? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes ;  practically  everyone  of  them  have  houses  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Eaker.  With  hot  and  cold  water? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No.  They  all  hav?  water,  but  they  do  not  have 
hot  and  cold  water.  They  do  not  have  it  in  their  own  houses,  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  they  furnish  baths  for  them? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes;  most  of  them  have  shower  baths.  At  the 
camps  they  have  shower  baths  and  put  a  matron  in  charge  of  them. 
And  there  is  one  of  them  who  says  she  is  mighty  lucky  if  she  can 
get  them  to  bathe  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Eakeh.  Are  most  of  those  places  provided  with  bathing 
facilities  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Not  any  more  than  where  we  have  fixed  a  shower 
bath  for  them,  but  not  bath  tubs. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  they  have  up-to-date  and  properly  arranged 
toilets  and  sanitary  conditions  where  those  people  gather  and  work  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  toilets  are  arranged  outside  of  the  houses, 
just  like  most  of  the  farmers  have  them  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  have  no  water  systems.    Most  of  them  are  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  think  you  had  better  proceed  with  your  evidence. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mandeville.  This  work  is  all  done  under  contract,  this  is  all 
done  by  the  acre,  and  always  has  been  done  that  way.  We  have  tried 
two  or  three  times,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  get  the,  farmers 
to  agree  to  go  on  a  day-wage  basis.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  un- 
dertake it,  for  the  simple  reason  they  have  to  b^ery  busy  in  hauling 
these  beets  to  the  factory  and  loading  them  andtPmning  their  digging 
machines  and  they  have  nobody  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Box.  "What  do  you  mean  by  contract  basis? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  mean  so  much  per  acre  or  so  much  per  ton.  I 
was  going  to  come  to  the  wage  they  pay. 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  know,  with  reference  to  that,  what  you  mean 
by  the  contract  system,  as  to  whether  you  buy  the  stuff  direct  from 
the  farmer  or  pay  him  so  much  an  acre  to  raise  it,  or  what  the  ar- 
rangement is.    Just  explain  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  farmer  contracts  to  pay  so  much  for  the 
labor  for  raising  the  beet  crops,  for  the  hand  labor,  for  a  thinning, 
two  hoeings,  and  a  topping  of  the  beets.  If  some  one  has  to  have 
a  third  hoeing,  he  pays  extra. 

Wr.  White.  You  contract  for  the  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes ;  we  contract  for  the  labor,  if  the  farmer  is 
fortunate  enough  to  make  a  contract  with  the  laborers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  to  carry  him  through  for  the  full  contract  of 
thinning,  hoeing,  and  topping;  we  have  been  paying  the  last  two 
years  $26  per  acre. for  the  thinning,  topping,  and  two  hoeings. 

Mr.  Box.  When  you  say  "  we,"  of  whom  do  you  speak ;  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes ;  the  farmer  has  been  paying  $26  per  acre. 
.  T  am  speaking  of  the  farmer  when  I  speak  in  that  way.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  I  have  been  using  the  term.  If  they  can  not  contract 
through  the  season  with  the  beet  workers,  which  very  often  is  the 
case,  then  they  pay  them  $10.50  an  acre  for  thinning. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  proposition  was,  they  offer  them 

Mr.  Mandeville.  $26  an  acre  for  thinning,  two  hoeings,  and  top- 
ping. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  going  through  the  season  for  the 
common  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Going  through  the  season ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  season  is  eight  months,  and  they  get  a  man 
who  handles  10  acres 
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Mr  Mandevilub.  The  thinning  season  takes  that  man  probably 
about  two  weeks,  not  to  exceed  two  weeks,  to  take  care  of  his  end  of 
it.  If  the  beet  is  not  thinned  in  the  field  in  two  weeks,  why  the  beet 
is  lost,  because  if  it  is  not  done  at  a  certain  time  it  soon  gets  too  large, 
just  like  anything  else,  and  your  crop  is  lost.  These  folks  will  t&e 
contracts,  probably  a  gang  of  men,  25  or  30  of  them  that  go  in  a 
gang  themselves. 

Mr.  Whii'e.  It  is  a  kind  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  MANDEVILL.E.  Collective  bargaining  among  themselves. 

Mr.  White.  But  they  are  not  organized? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not  organized.  They  just  form 
a  gang  of  their  own.  They  are  very,  very  clannish,  as  Mr.  Box 
knows.    They  go  together  and  like  to  work  together. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  do  they  know  just  how  many  of  these  beets  to 
eliminate? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Why,  Mr.  Welty,  they  leave  one  beet  about  every 
8  to  12  inches,  and  each  farmer  tell  them  how  he  wants  them  left, 
and  whenever  they  are  working  this  way  there  is  always  some  one 
there. 

Mr.  White.  He  really  teaches  them? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  ^e  teaches  them. 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  then  he  does  the  thinning  under  the  direction  of 
each  farmer? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes ;  as  to  his  idea  of  how  he  wants  it  done. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  say  that  one  able-bodied  man  can  thin,  work,  and 
handle  during  the  season,  for  eight  months,  about  10  acres  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  what  we  have  figured  each  man  could  do. 
But  you  must  remember  it  has  to  be  done  at  a  certain  time.  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  we  employ  the  men  in  the  interim,  and  they  receive 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  you  figure  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  the  average  of  what  can  be  don*.     • 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  figure  how  to  get  out  of  this 
apparent  proposition  that  they  earn  $260? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  1  am  going  to  show  you  how  he  gets  above  that 
amount.  You  want  to  understand  after  that  beet  gets  the  hoeings 
and  tliinning  at  the  end  of  three  months  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  tHe 
beet  field. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then,  if  he  gets  $26  an  acre,  he  would  get  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $260  for  his  season's  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  not  all  he  gets ;  that  is  what  he  gets  for 
work  on  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  basis  of  what  he  is  guaranteed — 
the  $260? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  guaranty ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  cover  a  period  of  time  of  about  eight 
months.  Now,  you  are  going  to  provide  something  else.  Let  us  see 
how  3'ou  are  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  he  takes  on  just  the  thinning 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  take  this  fellow. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  gets  through ;  the  beet  work  is  over  in  three 
weeks ;  say,  in  four  we-eks  he  is  absolutely  through  with  his  two  hoe- 
ings and  his  thinning  of  the  beets.  Then  the  farmer  and  the  farmers 
in  the  community,  they  have  their  alfalfa  crop  they  are  growing; 
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they  have  their  grain  crop  they  are  growing,  and  they  hire  these  men 
and  pay  them  $3.50  a  day  for  every  day's  work  that  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  whose  house  does  he  live  while  that  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Mandevilue.  That  same  house— that  house  the  farmer  fur- 
nished. 

The  Chairman.  He  works  for  the  same  man? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  works  for  the  same  man  or  other  men  who 
want  him.  He  works  in  the  neighborhoods  so  that  there  is  no  time 
that  man  is  in  the  district  he  can  not  earn  on  "day  labor  $3.50  a  day  if 
he  wishes  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  actual  gross  cash  he 
gets  in  the  eight  months  of  labor  in  that  district? 

Mr.  MANDEviLtE.  You  want  me  to  average  it,  because  lots  of  it  is 
heavier  than  others? 

The  Chairman.  A  fair  average? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  will  earn  in  that  length  of  time  anywhere 
from  $750  to  $800.  He  will  average  close  to  $100  a  month  for  his 
time,  because  they  make  from  $6.50  to  $6  a  day  while  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  beet  field. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  are  working  in  the  beet  field  they 
make  $5.50  to  $6  a  day? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  the  highest  paid  labor  there  is  in  the 
Territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  about  any  fellow  who  gets  in 
under  a  special  concession;  I  am  asking  about  this  base  plan? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  what  I  say.  Under  the  price  he  is  get- 
ting he  can  take  and  thin,  easily,  close  to  half  an  acre  of  beets  a 
day,  and  he  receives  $10.50  an  acre  for  the  thinning  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  discussing  or  offering  a  plan 
here  by  which  he  could  get  $26  an  acre. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am;  and  now  I  say  if  you  distribute  it — I 
started  to  say  you  would  give  him  $10.50  an  acre  for  thinning,  and 
give  him  $3.50  an  acre  for  hoeing,  which  makes  $14  an  acre,  and  you 
pay  $12  an  acre  for  topping. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  provided  you  can  not  get  him  for  $26  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  them  for  $26  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  one  scheme. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  would  work  out  the  same  way;  he  would 
earn,  I  would  say,  anywhere  from  $750  to  $800. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  than  he  would  earn  for  the  same 
length  of  time  for  picking  cotton  in  Texas  ? 

,  Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pick- 
ing of  cotton  in  Texas ;  I  never  hired  anyone  for  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  they  earn  a  day.    That  is  out  of  my  province  entirely. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Have  you  any  concrete  case  where  he  gets  a  contract 
for  10  acres  at  $26  an  acre,  as  to  the  number  of  days  a  man  has  for 
other  work  during  those  eight  months  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  because  the  farmer  hires 
those  men.  That  is  in  the  field,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
field  end  of  it.  That  is  the  report  from  our  companies  as  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  these  men. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  And  whether  he  gets  this  extra  work  is  dependent  on 
whether  the  work  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  work  is  there. 

Mr.  E-AKER.  I  know  you  say  it  is  there,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  not  any  contract  for  this  labor.  He  has  not  any  job  planned  out 
there  for  him.  Is  not  that  right  ?  All  he  does  is  to  take  a  contract  for 
10  acres  at  $26  an  acre ;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  How  much  will  one  man  contract  for? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  do  not  contract  any  one  man  for  any  one 
acreage.  We  give  the  man  all  he  can  do.  We  have  men  who  can  take 
care  of  15  or  20  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  mean  you  give  the  man  all  he  can  do  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  say  the  average  man  takes  care  of  10  acres  and 
we  have  to  figure  the  number  of  men  we  need  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  contract  with  him  for  $26  an  acre? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  the  contract  price  is  $26  an  acre.  But 
he  does  not  have  to  be  limited  to  10  acres ;  if  he  can  take  care  of  more 
then  10  acres,  he  can  get  more  then  10  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  stated  as  an  average  that  is  what  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  stated  we  figure,  as  a  basis,  that  is  what  the 
average  man  can  take  care  of.    Some  of  them  take  care  of  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  assuming,  now,  he  makes  a  contract  for  10 
acres  at  $26  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  upon  the  basis  of  what  a  man  can  do,  from  your 
investigation  for  a  number  of  years,  he  can  handle  about  10  acres  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Outside  of  that  contract  for  that  amount  per  acre,  is 
there  any  other  contract  entered  into  between  this  laborer  and  anyone 
else  that  when  he  has  no  work  in  the  beet  field  he  will  get  so  much  per 
day  to  work  somewhere  else,  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  mean  we  guarantee  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  guarantee  it;  you  say,  "Every  day  you  are  not 
working  in  the  beet  field  you  will  be  employed  somewhere  else  "  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  make  any  such  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  no  control  over  that  farm  question ;  I  do 
not  know  what  the  labor  is.  But  I  do  know  in  all  cases  the  fact  is 
he  can  not  get  sufficient  labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impracticable  to  make  an  agreement  for 
that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impracticable  to  make  an  agreement  with 
this  laborer  if  he  comes  into  any  particular  place  in  the  interior.  He 
is  then  guaranteed  employment  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  practically  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  guarantee  that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  however,  that  he  earns,  as  a  tem- 
porary resident  of  the  United  States  for  eight  months,  about  $800? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Between  $750  and  $800. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  getting 
back  to  Mexico,  where  he  plays  cards  and  sings  and  dances  the  light 
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fantastic,  as  somebody  told  us  yesterday,  during  the  four  months 
when  he  is  an  actual  citizen  of  Mexico,  when  he  spends  and  enjoys 
what  is  left  of  the  $800? 
Mr.  Mandevelle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  He  is  not  earning  anything  while  he  is  entertaining 
himself  at  home  in  Mexico,  nor  creating  any  value?  He  does  not 
do  anything  in  Mexico? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  he  raises  the  babies  ? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mexican  conditions. 
Mr.  Sabath.  He  is  only  producing  here  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  all  I  know  about  the  man. 
Mr.  Raker.  In  other  w6rds,  that  is  the  breeding  ground  for  more 
second-class  cotton  pickers  a.nd*beet  diggers,  hoers,  and  toppers.     Is 
not  that  about  it?     [Laughter.]     That  is  a  little   facetious,  but, 
nevertheless,  from  the  evidence  it  is  almost  true. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the 
different  countries. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  they  not  bring  their  families  up  here? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  What  I  would  like  to  do,  and  then  answer  your 
question,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  estimates  I  received  of  the 
number  required  for  the  farmers  of  the  different  sugar  interests,  and 
then  I  believe  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  go  to  that:  In  addition  to  this  contract 
for  $26  per  acre,  which  you  say  is  about  all  a  man  can  do  (he  can 
handle  about  10  acres  during  the  season,  which  is  eight  months), 
there  is  no  prior  arrangement  or  contract  with  him  whereby  he  can 
be  assured  of  labor  when  he  is  not  laboring  in  thei  beet  fields,  and 
it  is  up  to  him  to  secure  that  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No  ;  it  is  not  up  to  him.  Not  at  all.  Our  agri- 
culturalist takes  the  greatest  interest  in  those  people,  to  look  after 
the  labor,  to  transfer  them  from  one  place  to  another,  where  labor 
is  in  demand,  and  look  after  them,  and  they  will  have  all  the  work 
they  wish  to  do.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  they  will  lay  off  to  rest  a 
bit  and  then  go  back ;  they  will  lay  off  when  they  have  a  little  money 
and  are  tired  and  want  to  rest.  That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  shortage  of  work,'  it  is  a  shortage  of  men 
for  all  the  places. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  regard  the  custom  of  bringing  in  these  labor- 
ers as  being  detrimental  to  the  American  labor  in  the  localities  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Not  one  iota.  There  never  has  been  one  soli- 
tary bit  of  complaint  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  have  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict where  it  is  used  and  have  been  in  the  banking  business,  and 
I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  complaint  and  I  have  not  had  any- 
body find  any  fault. 

The  Ohairman.  You  thought  this  work  might  have  been  per- 
formed by  coolie  labor  that  had  not  been  shut  off? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  I  said  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Had  we  filled  that  country  up  with  coolie  labor, 
do  you  think  that  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  working  people  or  others  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  the  Chinese  pVoposition  and  Japanese  proposition.  I  want 
to  tell  you  why  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  Japanese 
proposition.     We  have  a  great  many  Japanese  that  have  drifted 
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into  the  Arkansas  valley.  They  do  not  procure  land;  it  is  almost 
impossible  with  us.  They  will  not  think  of  buying  land,  but  they 
have  come  to  be  quite  heavy  tenant  farmers  in  our  territory  in  the 
way  of  this  cantaloupe  business,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  great 
cantaloupe  district,  the  Rocky  Ford  district  of  Colorado.  And  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  they  will  pay  more  per  acre  for  renting  land 
and  get  out  and  make  money  on  it.  Our  bank  at  Eocky  Ford  han- 
dles practically  all  the  Japanese  accounts  in  that  territory.  I  have 
a  boy  I  brought  there,  a  young  fellow  in  that  bank  when  it  was 
started,  and  they  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  coming  into  the  bank  and 
saying  continually,  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Harry."  He  helps  them 
make  their  leases,  he  helps  them  keep  their  accounts,  and  he  helps 
them  make  their  settlements  with  the  commission  firms  that  handle 
the  cantaloupes.  And  I  want  to  say  they  can  pay  more  rent  arid 
they  boost  the  price  of  land  more  than  any  person  I  ever  saw.  And 
it  has  been  a  great  big  question  in  my  mind  if  it  is  not  detrimental 
to  our  country  to  have  people  who  can  work  15  to  16  hours  a  day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  live  the  way  the  Jap  will  live.  In  the  winter- 
time he  is  the  biggest  gambler  there  is  and  the  highest  liver  there  is, 
when  he  is  not  working;  but  when  he  works,  he  works  from  sun- 
up to  sundown,  and  at  night  if  the  moonlight  is  nice.  And  it  is  a 
great  big  question  in  my  mind  if  it  is  not  detrimental  to  us.  While 
as  a  landowner  the  law  excludes  him,  yet  he  will  pay  25  per  cent 
more  rent  for  land  than  the  white  man  ever  can  pay,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right,  myself.  I  do  not  rent  my  land  to  them,  and  never 
have. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  use  this  money  they  are  now  banking  to  change  them- 
selves from  tenant  farmers  to  land  owners  in  the  Rocky  Ford  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Thajt  is  not  true  of  us. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  not  true  of  you? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  have  been  there  from  12  to  15  years,  very 
heavily,  ajid  we  have  the  so-called  real  estate  men,  which  you  know 
all  of  our  places  are  full  of,  and  they  dog  the  life  out  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  purchase  the  land.  Here  is  what 
they  do :  They  will  not  take  a  lease  on  a  piece  of  land  for  longer  than 
five  years,  and  if  they  taJke  a  lease  on  a  piece  of  land  for  five  years 
it  has  to  be  land  that  has  been  in  alfalfa  for  several  years  before. 
They  sap  that  land  with  the  most  intensive  farming,  you  understand, 
and  when  they  get  through  with  it,  you  have  to  put  it  back  in  alfalfa 
for  another  four  or  five  years  to  rebuild  your  soil.  So  they  drift 
from  one  farm  to  another  and  they  get  our  best_  land.  They  get  so 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  soil,  and  they  will  pick  and  get  the  best 
land  there  is  in  the  country  and  pay  the  biggest  rent  for  it.  And  I 
have  often,  thought  that  must  be  the  reason  why  they  will  not  pur- 
chase land,  because  they  figure  they  can  rent  better  and  let  the  other 
fellow  hold  it  while  it  is  in  crops  that  do  not  pay  so  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  the  money  in  the  bank? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  They  keep  very  large  deposits.     I  suppose  we 
have  in  the  Rocky  Ford  National  BanJk  to-day — ^I  saw  there  the 
other  day  our  deposits  in  that  little  town — were  over  $900,000,  and 
I  venture  to  say  $300,000  of  those  deposits  are  Japanese  deposits. 
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The  Chairman.  No  Japanese  finaJicial  agent  has  come  in  to  super- 
vise their  deposits  or  to  handle  the  money  for  investment? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Never.    He  has  never  asked  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  yet. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  As  yet;  there  has  never  been  anything  of  that 
character.  And  I  want  to  say  positively,  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Jap  farmer  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  the 
white  farmer  if  it  can  be  avoided  for  that  reason.  But  that  is  not 
true  of  the  Mexican. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  have  practically  taken  over  the  Eocky  Ford  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Mandevillb.  In  the  cantaloupe  business  this  year  they  have 
practically  a  control.  When  I  say  ^'  practically,"  in  the  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  vaUey,  down  at  Lamar  and  Las  Aiiimas,  and  in  that 
territory,  they  have  not  gotten  in  so  heavily,  but  they  are  drifting 
that  way. 

Mr.  V  AiLE.  That  is  a  newer  country  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  a  newer  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  the  soil  has  not  been  built  up  so  well  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No.  And  that,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Box,  belongs 
more  to  the  stockmen,  and  they  have  used  it  for  alfalfa  to  take  care 
of  their  own  cattle  and  have  not  been  so  anxious  to  cut  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  began  to  get  Mexican  laborers  at  El 
Paso,  or  at  the  border  for  the  beet-sugar  country  in  the  interior  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere,  did  the  large  cotton  growers  of 
Texas  feel  you  were  taking  their  labor  away  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  never  had  a  complaint  in  that  way  at  all 
about  taking  their  labor  away. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  complained  to  you  after  they  found 
the  Mexican  labor  was  going  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  seem  to  care  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  are  speaking  of  the  cotton  growers  of 
Texas? 

The  Chairman.  All  those  who  use  the  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  was  not  certain;  I  saw  a  man  smile,  and  I 
thought  I  might  have  misunderstood  you,  that  you  meant  New 
Mexico  instead  of  Texas.  El  Paso  is  not  itself  a  large  cotton  sec- 
tion ;  it  is  too  far  west,  you  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  go  down  to  Laredo? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  gone  to  Laredo ;  it  is  too 
far  for  us.  The  railroad  fare  is  prohibitive.  The  first  year,  in 
1913,  we  shipped  a  few  people  from  Eagle  Pass.  The  railroad  fare 
at  that  time  from  Eagle  Pass  was  $60,  and  we  had  to  absorb  it 
both  ways,  and  it  was  absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  company,  be- 
cause it  can  not  be  charged  to  the  farmer.  That  has  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  man  who  handles  the  operating  expense. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  been  able  to  get  what  you  want 
at  El  Paso?  " 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  have  been  able  to  get  what  we  want  at  LI 
Paso ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  so,  not  being  in  competition  with  the  large 
planter  in  other  regions  in  Texas,  you  had  no  quarrel  with  him  and 
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soon  fell  into  sort  of  an  implied  alliance  with  him,  or  friendly 
understanding,  as  to  your  needs  and  his  ? 

Mr.  Mandeviuoe.  Until  this  fall,  I  do  not  think  there  were  any 
cotton  people  coming  to  El  Paso  for  labor.  And  when  they  did 
come  to  El  Paso  for  labor  this  fall,  we  were  through,  so  they  did 
not  conflict  with  us  at  all.  We  were  not  in  the  market  for  any  beet 
labor  when  the  cotton  growers  came  to  El  Paso  in  October ;  we  had 
gotten  OUT  labor  and  it  had  gone. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Did  you  hear  the  telegram  I  read  the  other  day  from 
Mr.  Petrikin? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vailb.  He  says  in  that  telegram,. after  stating  the  farmers  arid 
sugar  companies  wiU  undoubtedly  suffer  unless  Mexican  labor  can  be 
secured,  "  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  toward  bringing  about  a 
condition  where  we  will  no  longer  need  Mexican  labor,  and  we  are 
making  good  progress  in  this  direction."   What  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Mandeviljle.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  for  me  to  say 
anything  there,  or  not,  for  the  simple  reason  if  I  do  say  anything,  it 
will  only  be  supposition.  I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Petrikin  on  the 
matter  and  do  not  know.  If  you  wish  to  hear  what  I  think  it  might 
be,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  your  understand- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Mandevili/E.  Mr.  Petrikin,  and  Mr.  Hagerty,  who  is  the  chief 
agriculturist  without  any  doubt,  you  know,  have  been  hoping  all  the 
time  they  can  do  something  so  they  will  not  need  to  get  into  using 
any  other  class  of  labor.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  Mexican 
interpreters,  they  have  nobody  who  is  used  to  handling  the  Mexicans. 
Last  year  was  the  first  time  they  brought  them  in  there,  and  they  had 
men  out  all  winter  trying  to  see  if  some  other  source  of  supply,  some- 
where, could  not  be  found  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  Vaioi.  Do  you  know  what  other  sources  of  supply  they  haye 
developed  or  hope  to  develop  ? 

Mr.  Mandeviiae.  I  do  not  know,  unless  they  are  going  into  other 
centers  over  here,  up  into  the  Chicago  packing-house  district  and  in 
the  packing-house  district  in  Milwaukee,  or  places  of  that  kind,  to 
try  to  get  it.  That  is  the  only  thing.  I  do  not  know.  When  I  heard 
you  read  that  telegram,  I  wondered  at  the  time  just  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  that.  I  have  read  the  letter  here  from  Mr.  Hagerty  about 
laborers. 

If  it  is  satisfactory,  I  would  now  like  just  to  give  the  amount  of 
labor  we  figure  we  will  have  to  have.  This  is  based  upon  acreage 
which  is  practically  contracted  for  another  season  now,  most  of  it; 
we  have  at  least  closed  enough,  so  that  we  can  tell  about  what  the 
acreage  is.  And  taking  the  basis  of  the  local  labor  that  there  was  last 
year  that  they  had  and  which  they  figure  they  can  get,  and  taking 
all  the  conditions,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  Rocky  Ford 
estimates  that  in  their  three  plants,  their  three  districts— the  one  I 
was  speaking  to  you  about,  Mr.  Raker,  was  Rocky  Ford,  which  is  the 
largest— they  have  one  at  Las  Animas  and  one  at  Lamar— in  those 
three  districts  they  will  have  to  have  about  2,000  Mexicans.  They 
employed  over  2,000  last  year. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  the  same  company  at  Oxnard,  which 
company  will  take  care  of  the  Chino  plant,  because  they  are  both 
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under  one  management,  they  estimate  they  will  need  2,000  men  in 
Calitornia.  The  Holly  Sugar  Co.  at  Swink,  Colo,  (this  is  a  smaller 
place),  ^timate  they  will  only  have  to  have  600.  The  same  company 
at  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  estimate  they  will  have  to  have  1,300.  . 
Ihe  Luther  Sugar  Co.,  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  estimate  they  will  have 
to  have  600.  The  Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co.,  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  esti- 
mate they  will  have  to  have  1,300.  The  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co.,  at 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif.,  estimate  they  will  only  have  to  have  400.  The 
Anaheim  Sugar  Co.,  at  Anaheim,  Colo.,  estimate  they  will  have  to 
have  from  600  to  800.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming,  estimate  they  will  have  to  have  5,000,  and 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  estimate  they  will  have  "to  have  400. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  much  for  the  Spreckels  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Mandevillb.  4O0.  They  took  these  men  up  there  the  last  two 
years  and  worked  theni  on  their  own  farms. 

Mr.  Eakee.  They  took  them  up  to  Salinas,  also? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  total  of  14,200  they  have 
estimated,  and  that  is  practically  just  what  we  have  had  to  have 
practically  every  year  in  these  territories  when  we  would  have 
a  normal  acreage. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  white  man,  the  American,  can  do  this  work  in 
and  around  Andheim,  in  nice  shape,  can  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Mandevtlle.  He  can  do  it  anywhere.  This  is  not  work  the 
white  men  can  not  do.  Of  course,  it  is  hard,  back-breaking  work, 
bending  down,  ^nd  the  thinning  has  to  be  done  on  the  hands  and 
knees  and  in  the  topping  they  have  to  pick  up  each  beet  and  top 
it.  You  know  what  topping  the  beet  is.  Perhaps  the  other  gentle- 
men do  not  and,  if  you  think  best,  I  might  explain  it  to  them ;  but 
it  is  a  common  labor  proposition. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  Mr.  Mandeville,  you  probably  know  that  for 
a  good  many  years  Colorado  has  been  criticized  for  permitting 
child  labor  in  the  beet  fields.  The  criticism  never  appealed  to  me 
as  very  well  founded. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  know  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Vailb.  We  know  it  is  a  fact,  but  the  fact  has  never  been  a 
serious  cause  of  alarm  to  me,  knowing  the  conditions  under  which 
that  labor  went  to  the  beet  fields.  Now,  see  if  this  statement  of  the 
facts  is  not  fair ;  that  many  families  from  the  Colorado  cities,  where 
the  children  go  to  school  through  the  winter  and  where  the  father  or 
mother,  or  perhaps  both,  have  other  work  through  the  winter,  simply 
move  out  to  the  beet  fields  when  the  thinning  season  begins  and  re- 
main there  through  the  harvesting  season,  and  the  whole  family 
works  and  it  is  not  considered  in  any  way  injurious  work,  even  for 
pretty  small  children.  They  seem  to  thrive  under  it  and  the  family 
makes  a  considerable  addition  in  that  way  to  its  annual  income.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement  of  the  way  that  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Vaile,  ^nd  it  is  still  done. 

Mr.  Vable.  Now,  the  Mexican  labor  which  is  required  is  needed 
to  supplement  that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely.  It  is  labor  we  have  to  have  to  sup- 
plement the  labor  besides  what  we  have.  There  has  never  been  any 
controversy  between  the  farmers  in  the  class  of  labor;  neither  has 
there  ever  been  any  controversy  I  have  ever  known  of  as  to  the  price 
to  pay  it. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  Does  the  importation  of  the  labor  to  the  extent  you 
have  mentioned  as  required  at  these  different  factories  interfere  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  earnings  of  the  poor  families  who  have  re- 
lied on  that  work  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Mandevilu!.  Mr.  Vaile,  if  we  do  not  need  a  solitary  one  of 
these  men  we  would  not  import  a  solitary  one.  We  do  not  import 
a  solitary  man  we  do  not  have  to  have.  We  use  every  particle  and 
every  means  we  can.  You  must  remember,  Mr.  Vaile,  I  think  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  they  let  the  high  schools  out  for  a  while  to 
go  in  the  beet  fields  to  try  to  help  out.  We  could  not  get  the  labor. 
My  own  boy,  now  17  years  old,  went  out  to  help  thin  the  beets.  The 
small  children  can  not  top  them,  but  they  can  thin  the  beets,  and  my 
own  boy  went  out  to  help  thin  the  beets.  And  you  know  after  three 
or  four  days  their  back  aches  and  they  get  absolutely  sore,  and  then 
have  to  rest  for  a  while,  but  we  have  had  our  own  high  school  boys 
go  out  and  try  to  help  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Weltj.  It  does  not  hurt  them  any  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely  not.  This  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
any  laborers;  this  is  absolutely  a  shortage  that  is  there. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  natural  condition,  where  a 
boy  has  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  going  to  school,  or  other- 
wise, when  he  gets  out  to  work  it  kind  of  hurts  his  arms,  back,  and 
legs  for  a  few  days;  that  is  natural. 

Mr.  Mandbvujle.  Absolutely.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  those  boys 
have  absolutely  as  much  stick-to-it-iveness,  if  you  want  to  use  that 
word,  as  the  men.  I  have  known  my  own  boy,  after  he  gets  the  kink 
out  of  him,  to  go  right  straight  back  at  it  again.  We  have  always 
put  them  under  some  reliable  man  (it  is  not  to  supplement  any  labor) 
and  we  have  always  taken  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Could  you  not  get  enough  labor  if  you  would  pay  a 
little  higher  wage  scale  to  the  local  people? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  at  all. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  the  various  sections  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  at  all.  If  you  will 
just  excuse  me  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  instance.  Last  year 
Mr.  Caminetti  wired  to  Mr.  Berkshire,  at  El  Paso,  just  at  the  time 
our  season  was  opening,  there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  common 
laborers  in  Pittsburgh  unemployed,  and  ask  him  to  see  me  and 
see  if  we  could  not  arrange  in  some  way  to  use  them.  Of  course, 
Pittsburgh  is  an  awfully  long  ways  from  Colorado  and  to  California 
it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Berfehire  and  I  talked 
the  matter  over  and  Mr.  Berkshire,  by  the  way,  is  the  supervising 
inspector  under  the  immigration  department,  and  I  finally  said  to 
Mr.  Berkshire  we  needed  a  few  hundred  men  out  there  right  at  that 
particular  time  and  that  if  they  would  lay  those  men  in  Kansas 
City,  with  the  railroad  fare  paid  to  Kansas  City,  we  would  take 
those  men  from  Kansas  City  and  pay  their  railroad  fare  to  the 
other  points,  distribute  them  where  we  wanted  them,  and  we  would 
have  a  man  go  to  Kansas  City  to  meet  those  men  and  make  ar- 
rangements so  that  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Did  you  get  these  men? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No.  He  wired  to  Mr.  Caminetti,  but  he  never 
even  mentioned  it  again. 
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The  Chairman.  You  wanted  the  Government  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation to  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Mandevillb.  t  did  not  want  the  Government  to  pay  the 
transportation  to  Kansas  City.  I  did  not  care  who  paid  it,  but 
we  could  not  pay  it  because  it  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  when  we  came  to  sift  it  down,  it  was  a 
tTnited  States  Employment  Bureau  report  and  the  men  were  not 
in  Pittsburgh — ^just  the  same  as  the  other  day,  when  they  said  there 
were  275,000  men  idle  somewhere  and  when  it  was  sifted  down  it 
was  not  verified. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Densmore's  daily 
barometers  of  the  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  But  Mr.  Densmore  was  not  to  blame,  because 
he  had  gotten  that  report  from  some  stool  pigeons  that  sit  in  the 
office. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "stool  pigeon"  you  mean  to  say 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  mean  employees  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  other  day  I  got  into  that;  I  do  not  like  to 
go  into  it  because  Mr.  Densmore  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

(The  committee  thereurton  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Box.  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  that  I  would  like  to  have 
read  and  filed. 

[Telegram.] 

DAiiAS,  Tex.,  January  S9,  J9S0. 
Lignite  industry  of  Texas  and  especially  northeast  Texas  is  now  suffering 
severely  from  decreased  production,  due  to  shortage  of  Mexican  labor,  and 
steam  plants  are  largely  forced  to  use  oil  or  coal  at  higher  cost  and  railroads 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  In  reconstruction  for  lack  of  ^rack  labor,  also 
lignite  for  burning  gumbo  ballast.  Texas  oil  fields  now  draining  other  sec- 
tions for  white  labor  and  our  only  possible  relief  is  Mexican  labor.  Please 
help  us. 

J.  C.  McKay, 
President  Texas  Lignite  Operators  Association. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  the  Texas  lignite  industry? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  lignite  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  great  deal  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Box.  We  have  got  some  in  northeast  Texas,  and  some  small 
mines  in  north  Texas,  and  we  have  some  in  several  other  places.  I 
think  there  is  also  some  in  Houston  County. 

The  Chairman.  That  just  indicates  that  this  resolution  runs,  and 
continues  to  run  further  than  the  crop  and  liye  stock  and  like  in- 
dustries of  the  States  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  I  wanted  it  to  come  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  is  now  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mandeville.  Be  brief  as  possible,  as  we 
have  some  other  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  There  are  one  or  two  other  things  I  want  to 
speak  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  the  statement  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  people  illegally  crossing  the  border.  My  judgment 
is  that  that  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  as  to  numbers.    We 
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have  watched  it  very  closely  along  the  western  end  where  we  have 
been,  and  there  has  been  very  little  of  it,  very  few  "  wet  backs  "  as 
they  are  called,  to  come  across  the  river  in  our  judgment.  I  want  to 
say  further  that  in  all  of  my  dealings  in  business,  commercially  and 
professionally,  I  never  have  found  a  nicer,  cleaner  set  of  men  to  do 
business  with  than  I  have  found  in  the  Immigration  Department.  I 
have  never  had  one  solitary  controversy  with  them.  We  never 
have  had  one  word.  I  never  have  heard  one  solitary  insulting  re- 
mark made  to  me  from  any  inspector  or  inspector  in  charge  and  every 
instance  in  our  seridce,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  have  absolutely  tried 
to  cooperate  and  do  all  that  the  law  would  allow  them  to  do.  Now, 
I  am  saying  that  to  refute  some  statements  as  to  conditions. 

We  have  never  .knowingly,  and  I  think  I  know,  shipped  or  de- 
livered one  illegal  man  that  was  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Now,  that  covers  that  statement  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  I 
believe  that  covers  our  condition. 

We  are  going  to  be  right  up  against  it  the  1st  of  March  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  beet  fields.  Thinning  is  coming  on.  The  beets  are 
already  planted.  They  are  already  in  the  ground,  and  by  the  last 
part  of  February  or  the  first  part  of  March  the  thinning  season 
will  start,  and  these  estimates  that  I  gp.ve  you  will  indicate  the 
surplus  labor  that  we  should  have — ^will  have  to  have  in  order  to 
take  care  of  that  immense  work  in  these  different  localities. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Mandeville,  you  spoke  of — ^you  gentlemen  have 
spoken  of  the  changes  that  you  are  especially  anxious  to  have  made, 
or  parts  of  the  law  suspended,  relating  to  the  head  tax  and  the 
literacy  test.  Where  do  you  get  the  bulk  of  your  laborers  from; 
the  north  or  south  side  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  mean,  the  bulk? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir ;  the  bulk ;  you  were  speaking  of  labor  for  thin- 
ning the  beets. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  bulk  of  our  labor,  Mr.  Box,  we  get  from 
the  north  side — from  the  American  side.  This  is  only,  probably, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  labor  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Box.  I  mean,  the  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  get  most  of  the  Mexican  labor  from  the 
north  side ;  more  than  we  do  from  across  the  river. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  several  Texas  farmers  and  other  people  on  the 
border  have  stated  that  their  labor  has  all  been  going  back  into 
Mexico  because  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Box,  if  I  may  explain.  In  May,  1917,  that 
scare  was  engendered  into  the  Mexican  population  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  that  they  were  going  to  be  drafted  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Box.  They  did  have  a  scare? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  and  a  lot  of 
the  people,  we  found  afterwards  when  they  came  out  of  Mexico, 
had  been  on  this  side.  They  came  when  they  heard  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  draft.  I  will  show  you  just  how  that  was.  We  sent 
a  telegram  here  to  Washington,  to  Gen.  Crowder,  trying  to  get  a 
statement  from  him  that  these  men  were  not  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Army,  before  the  Mexicans  would  come  across.  The  Mexican  consul 
demanded  that. 
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Mr.  Box.  You  did  to  this  extent  draw  labor  from  Mexico;  you 
directed  some  men. to  go  there  and  tell  them  that  you  wanted  labor 
for  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Makdeville.  I  have  been  going  there,  Mr.  Box,  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Box.  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  eastern  section. 

Mr.  Mandevilub.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  Whatever  you  got,  you  got  more  than 
half  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Mandevilm.  I  think  we  got  more  than  50  per  cent  from  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  did  you  get  some  from  the  south  side? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  did  get  some  from  across. 

Mr.  Box.  And  you  employed  men  down  there,  to  go  down  there 
and  paid  them  $10  a  day 

Mr.  Mandbville  (interposing).  We  hired  men  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box. .Who  went  down  there  and  induced  them  to  come  over 
to  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  To  explain  that  they  could  get  work  on  this 
side,  and  we  gave  them  copies  of  statements  as  to  what  we  would 
pay  and  other  things  of  that  kind ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  now  is  that  in  accord  with  the  contract  law  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Mandbville.  Absolutely ;  the  contract  law  was  waived  in  that 
provision. 

Mr.  Box.  In  order 

Mr.  Mandeville  (interposing).  So  that  we  could  get  contract 
laborers. 

Mr.  Box.  So  there  were  three  phases  of  the  law  that  were  waived? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  They  were  the  literacy  test,  the  head  tax,  and  the  con- 
tract clause. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  And  you  think  nobody  can  control  this  labor  with  those 
three  parts  of  the  law  in  force  and 

Mr.  Mandeville  (interposing).  I  think  this,  Mr.  Box:  I  think 
that  if  the  contract  labor  end  was  reserved  that  they  could  waive 
probably  the  payment  of  the  $8  or  if  you  would  suspend  the  con- 
tract labor  end  we  would  then  be  able  to  pay  that  $8.  The  $8  would 
not  necessarily  prohibit  us  from  getting  our  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  But  the  contract  would  ?        ■ 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  contract  end  of  it  and  the  literacy  test  cer- 
tainly will  have  to  be  suspended  to  make 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  that  were  waived,  it  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  the  conditions  which  obtained  in  British  Colum- 
bia, when  there  was  no  provision  as  to  who  should  pay  the  head  tax 
and  the  head  tax  on  Chinese  was  $500,  and  the  lumber  manufacturers 
and  lumber  camps  gladly  paid  it,  because  they  figured  that  the  in- 
terest on  $500  was  earned  by  them  in  less  than  a  year,  on  the  labor 
of  the  Chinamen. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  how  it  can  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  regarded  the  $500  more  as  an  investment. 

Mr.  Box.  You.  of  course,  have  read  the  Hudspeth  resolution  ? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  that  meet  your  needs? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No;  I  objected  to  that  just  as  soon  as  I  got  to 
Washington.  I  knew  he  had  introduced  a  resolution,  but  I  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  it  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Box.  In  other  words,  from  your  standpoint  and  the  business 
interests  you  represent  here,  the  interests  located  in  your  section  will 
not  be  afforded  relief  by  a  measure  of  that  kind,  by  permitting*  the 
Mexicans  to  come  into  those  three  States;  Mr.  Hudspeth's  resolu- 
tion would  not  give  you  any  relief? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  -Box.  In  how  many  States  are  these  industries  that  you  repre- 
sent located  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  I  think  10.  If  I  remember  right,  they  are 
located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  California,  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  about  Michigan? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Michigan ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Box.  What  are  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  you  repre- 
sent ?  Can  you  give  the"  names  of  the  corporations  that  you  repre- 
sent here? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Why,  I  can  name  the  different  industries;  I 
represent  the  industry. 

Mr.  Box.  Can  you  name  the  corporations? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
necessarily  represent  the  corporation.  I  am  representing  the  farmers 
that  raise  the  beets  for  these  corporations,  because  we  furnish  the 
labor  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Box.  But  the  corporations  need  the  labor,  or  they  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  it  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  corporations  that 
are  interested. 

Mr.  Manedville.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  its  capitalization? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  can  not  give  that. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  all  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  the  Holly  Sugar 
Co.,  the  Southern  California  Sugar  Co.,  the  Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co., 
the  Los  Alamentos  Sugar  "Co.,  the  Anaheim  Sugar  Co.,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  E.AKER.  You  include  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  Spreckels  Co.  has  never  been  a  member  of 
any  of  our  organizations  for  doing  this  work.  I  only  give  them  in 
this  list  on  account  of  this  letter 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  You  would  present  that  whole  list? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. ;  that  is  how  I  came  to  put 
them  in;  but  they  have  not  been  in  this  association,  as  we  call  it,  as 
a  part  of  these  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  to  offer  those  letters  as  a  part  of 
your  statement^ 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  given  a  number  of  them,  and  I  caii  let 
yp^have  copies  of  the  letters  if  you  wish.  'h 

Mr.  Eakee.  Eead  one  of  them.  '  ;, 

MX.  Mandeville.  I  will  read  you  the  one  from  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Eakeb.  Eead  the  one  from  the  American  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Mandeville  (reading) : 

American  Beet  Stjqab  Co., 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Jamiary  15,  1920. 
Mr.   W.   B.   Mandevhjm!, 

Willard  Hotel,  WasTtmgton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sie:  We  are  just  completing  our  sugar  campaign  for  the  season  1919, 
and  within  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  again  start  the  contracting  for  our 
1920  crop. 

The  beet  growers,  miscellaneous  seed  growers,  and  farmers  In  general  in  the 
valley,  seem  to  be  very  much  concerned  over  the  proposed  alien-labor  exclusion 
act.  It  would  seriously  affecti  the  farming  labor  conditions  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  if  the  proposed  bills  contemplated  should  be  placed  into  effect. 

In  spite  of  the  keen  efforts  made  by  the  farmers  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labor  for  the  tending  and  harvesting  of  their  crops  this  year,  it  is  notice- 
able that  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  is  existing  and,  due  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  labor,  some  farmers  suffered  loss  the  past  year  in  not  being  able  to 
get  their  crops  harvested  at  the  proper  time. 

For  the  operation  of  1920  we  figure  that  we  will  probably  have  to  secure 
about  2,000  laborers  for  beet-field  work. 

Labor  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  consists  of  Mexican 
labor,  a  very  large  per  cent  originating  from  old  Mexican  border  points.  The 
records  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Farmers'  Labor  Association  show  the  following 
laborers  shipped  in  during  the  seasons  as  specified  below :  ' 

1916,  1,677  shipped  in  and  distributed;  1917,  2,320  shipped  in  and  dis- 
tributed^ 1918,  1,053  shipped  in  and  distributed ;  1919,  2,105  shipped  In  and  dis- 
tributed. 

The  above  figures  show  only  such  laborers  as  were  used  in  districts  in 
which  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  operated,  and  does  not  include  laborers  who 
came  In  on  their  own  transportation. 

I  am  safe  in  estimating  that  laborers  placed  in  other  districts  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  In  territories  operated  by  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation,  the  National 
Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Garden  City  Sugar  &  Land  Co.,  would  place 
the  total  of  Mexican  laborers  brought  into  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  approxi- 
mately 4,000  to  5,000  each  year. 

If  the  supply  of  Mexican  laborers  coming  from  old  Mexico  should  be  cut 
off  I  am  certain  that  the  agricultural  industries  and  farming  Interests  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  would  be  upset  to  such  an  extent  that  great  loss  would  result. 
Yours,  truly, 

D.  L.  JoETNicK,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Let  us  hear  the  one  from  the  Anaheim  Sugar  Co. 
Mr.  MLandeville  (reading) ; 

Anaheim  Sugae  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  OaUf.,  January  20,  1920. 
Mr.   W.   B.   MANDEvnxE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Sik:  We  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Holly  Sugar 
Corporation,  to  write  you  as  to  the  approximate  number  of  field  laborers  we 
will  require  for  the  present  season. 

Our  factory  cuts  about  1,200  tons  of  beets  daily  when  in  operation,  and  we 
would  estimate  that  we  would  require  600  to  800  men  topping  beets  in  the  field 
to  keep  up  with  this  production. 
Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  you  require,  we  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  B.  Peck, 
President  Anaheim  Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  He  does  not  designate  the  kind  of  laboi»  wanted. 

Mr.  Mandeviu^e.  He  says  that  he  wants  men  for  topping  beets  in 
the  field  to  keep  up  with  this  production. 

Mr.  B.AKEE.  I  mean  nationality. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Of  course,  this  all  refers  to  Mexican  labor.  A.U 
of  these  letters  refer  to  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Those  you  have  just  submitted? 

Mr.  Mandevili-e.  Certainly,  otherwise  I  would  not  be  represent- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Rakee.  He  asks  for  just  so  many  laborers  generally. 

Mr.  Mandevuxje.  He  would  not  write  to  me  for  anything  else, 
Mr.  Raker,  because  he  knows  I  am  not  handling  anything  else.  I 
do  not  have  charge  of  their  agricultural  department,  of  course,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  mean,  that  he  does  not  make  it  plain  that  he  just 
wants  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  MandevilIxE.  No  ;  he  would  not  care  what  kind  of  labor  he  got 
just  so  he  got  it;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  care  what  kind  of 
labor  he  gets? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Johnson,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  illustrate 
that  by  just  putting  it  in  this  way:  I  was  here  in  1918  and  talked 
with  Mr.  Post  and  Mr.  Caminetti,  and  Mr.  Caminetti  said  they 
were  getting  ready  to  bring  in  Porto  Ricans,  and  asked  if  we  would 
take  Porto  Ricans  to  work  in  the  beet  fields.  I  told  Mr.  Caminetti 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Porto  Ricans  as  laborers,  of  course. 
He  says,  "  Well,  suppose  we  furnish  you  5,000."  I  says,  "  All  right, 
Mr.  Caminetti,  if  you  will  furnish  us  5,000  we  will  take  them  and 
be  glad  to  get  them  and  train  them."  Mr.  Post  laughed  and  says, 
"  Mr.  Caminetti,  you  know  that  we  have  not  got  5,000  and  prob- 
ably won't  have." 

Now,  it  is  not  the  question  with  us,  Mr.  Johnson,  what  particular 
kind  of  labor,  or  what  particular  nationality.  The  question  with 
us-  is  that  this  labor  is  short  and  that  the  Mexican  supply  is  our 
nearest  supply.  It  is  our  closest  and  our  logical  supply,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  supply  within  a  distance  where  we  can 
handle  it. 

The  Chaieman.  There  was  a  substitute  proposition  to  admit  labor 
of  this  kind  from  the  islands  somewhat  adjacent  to  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  miles  distant  but  somewhat  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  which  might  admit  the  natives  of  Jamaica  who  could 
get  along  with  the  climate  in  your  fields;  would  they  be  acceptable 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  should  think  they  would,  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  labor? 

Mr.  MandeviujE.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  do  not  know  whether  one  of  those  natives  that 
wears  breech  cloth  and  works  for  25  cents  a  day  would  make  a  good 
laborer  here  or  not? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  could  be  taught  a  little  and  would  be  put 
under  special  supervision,  and  might  make  labor  that  would  do 
chis  particular  work,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  take  it  from  the  particular  tenor  of  your  statement 
aild  the  attitude  of  these  employers,  that  what  you  want  is  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  are  seeking  alien  labor  through  the  methods 
you  suggest. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Because  we  feel  that  it  is  the  only  supply,  Mr. 
Raker. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Whether  it  is  the  only  supply  or  not,  you  are  seeking 
alien"  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Now,  that  is  what  I  mean;  their  position  is  that  the 
immigration  laws  should  be  all  amended  and  modified  so  as  to  permit 
alien  labor  to  come  into  the  United  States  so  that  this  class  of 
labor  might  be  provided? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mt.  Worsham. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOE  WOBSHAM.  OF  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Worsham.  Joe  Worsham. 

The  Chaiei'^an.  And  your  business. 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a  farmer.  I  represent  nobody 
but  myself  and  I  am  here  incidentally.  There  are  four  conditions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  makes  it  well  nigh  indispensable  that 
^e  have  more  labor  than  we  have  in  Texas,  speaking  primarily  for 
the  agricultural  industry.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  labor  is 
the  most  available  and  the  least  objectionable,  why,  then,  it  appears 
that  it  should  be  admitted. 

Among  those  four  conditions  primarily — of  course,  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  draft  and  the  section  of  the  draft  which  relates  to  farm 
labor. 

The  next  condition  is  a  local  condition  primarily  and  generally 
caused  as  a  result  of  the  oil  development  in  that  State  which  is  tak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  labor  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  ordinary  farm 
labor  from  any  other  class  or  for  the  farmers  to  compete  with  the 
oil  fields. 

The  third  condition  is  the  unusual  amount  of  public  improvement, 
notably  roads.  I  suppose  through  the  black-land  belt  there  will  be 
spent  during  the  next  year  $50,000,000  in  public-highway  improve- 
ments. The  contractors  are  offering  wages  that  the  farmers  can  not 
compete  with. 

In  addition  to  those  conditions,  one  of  the  four  conditions  is  one 
of  an  unprecedented  rainfall  and  nearly  disastrous  in  a  way,  and  the 
boll  weevil  and  boUworm  have  driven,  or  are  driving,  the  tenant 
farmers  off  of  the  farms  and  forcing  the  owners  to  make  provisions 
for  labor  and  they  have  no  supply. 

Now,  those  are  not  theories,  they  are  facts.  As  I  said,  I  am  a 
farmer,  an  employer  of  labor.  Now,  these  conditions  existed.  There 
are  some  200,000  acres,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  best  black  farm  land 
within  central  Texas,  within  the  black-land  belt,  which  is  under- 
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going  reclamation,  at  least  200,000  acres.  That  land  is  being  re- 
claimed and  will  have  to  be  cleared  and  placed  in  cultivation  by 
hired  labor,  and  no  other  labor  will  do  that  work  except  Mexican. 
The  average  white  person  in  the  first  place  does  not  do  that  kind 
of  work,  and  in  the  second  place  they  are  not  available,  and  in  the 
third  place  farmers  can  not  go  in  competition  with  the  oil  fields  and 
these  contractors  that  are  building  the  roads.  I  personally  am  inter- 
ested in  a  project  of  reclaiming  12,000  acres  in  Duval  County,  and 
that  is  as  good  land  as  any,  but  we  can  not  put  that  land  into  culti- 
vation without  Mexican  labor.  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  there 
is  no  other  labor  you  can  hire  for  that  purpose.  You  can  not  hire 
white  men  to  go  in  there  and  cut  timber  and  take  out  bois  d'arc 
stumps,  and  this  Mexican  labor  is  the  only  labor  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  where  you  were  raised, 
Mr.  Worsham? 

Mr.  WoKSHAM.  I  was  raised  in  southern  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  WiU  you  just  describe  to  the  committee — ^the  committee 
is  not  familiar  with  the  geographical  location — ^just  where  those  coun- 
ties are  situated  and  the  people  that  are  interested  in  that  labor  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Now,  I  can  not  say,  outside  of  my  own  section, 
Mr.  Box,  as  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  the  black-land  belt  is  a  strip 
of  land  running  through  the  State  from  north  to  south  and  is  fi«om 
50  to  150  miles  wide  and  about  250  miles  long.  It  is  in  that  section 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Texas  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  border?  Right  on  the 
border? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No;  it  goes  right  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can't  you  get  this  labor? 

Mr.  Worsham.  In  the  first  place  the  farmers  in  employing  this 
labor  can  not  compete  with  these  contractors.  Why,  they  built  a 
road  right  by  my  farm  from  Dallas  to  Ft.  Worth  and  they  were 
offering  for  the  average  common  labor  $4  a  day.  They  would  take 
the  men  off  the  farms  as  fast  as  the  farmers  could  get  them,  and 
the  farmers  could  not  keep  men  plowing  in  the  field  because  of  that 
construction  work  and  these  contractors  were  offering  wages  that 
the  farmers  can  not  afford  to  pay.  You  can  not  clear  land  at  $4  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  farm  labor  bringing  around  there? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Well,  $2.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  iDoard? 

Mr.  Worsham.  From  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  And  board  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No;  they  did  pay  as  high  as  $5  a  day  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Now  here  in  the  situation — I  think  my  friend  Box,  of  Texas,  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  situation.  So  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 
if  this  unprecedented  rainfall  which  began  early  in  1918  continues 
for  60  days,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  rich  black  land  of  Texas  will  go  uncultivated  this  year  because 
the  time  when  you  plant  anything,  or  when  you  plant  cotton,  will 
have  passed.  When  this  rain  will  cease,  it  will  require  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  there  is  going  to  be  no  labor  available. 
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The  Chairman.  And  it  is  still  raining? 

Mr.  WoKSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  hasn't  been  a  furrow  turned 
and  there  has  not  been  a  cotton  stalk  turned  under. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  try  to  stop  the  rainfall  by 
an  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WoKSHAM.  But  when  it  does  stop,  and  we  can  go  to  work  there 
will  be  no  way  we  can  get  the  necessary  labor.  When  it  does  stop, 
we  will  want  to  go  to  work  and  work  like  fury. 

Now,  as  I  say  I  hold  no  brief  for  anybody.  I  speak  for  myself 
and  nobody  else,  and  am  expressing  my  views,  and  I  do  feel  like  I 
do  not  want  the  only  available  supply  of  labor  and  the  less  objec- 
tionable labor  cut  off,  which  is  the  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  "Welti-.  Would  they  become  good  citizens  in  this  country? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Well,  I  had  40  out  there  last  year  that  did  not.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  any  better  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Weltt.  What? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  had  about  40  Mexicans  working  on  my  place  last 
year. 

Mr.  Box.  They  did  not  become  citizens;  did  they? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  They  did  not  become  citizens.  Some  may  stay 
and  some  may  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  county  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Dallas  County. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  your  opinion,  how  much  Mexican  labor 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  during  the  coming  year  in  your  county? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  statistician. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  a  guess.  Would  it  be  as  many  as 
1,000  laborers? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  should  think  so;  and  more  than  that.  I  think 
that  that  might  be  a  normal  estimate,  but  this  year  we  would  require 
5,000. 

The  Chairman.  By  this  year  you  mean  1920  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM  (continuing).  With  the  rainy  conditions  that  are 
now  obtaining  we  would  need  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  need  5,000  to  develop  the  country;  you 
need  5,000  in  Dallas  County  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes ;  we  would  probably  need  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  have  the  same  problems  as  the  other 
counties  of  Texas? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  might  say  that  my  partner,  Judge  M.  M.  Brooks, 
has  about  6,000  acres  of  black  land  that  would  sell  for  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  run  it  under 
the  present  conditions,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  labor  and  that  he 
believed  that  half  of  his  land  would  go  uncultivated;  and  that  is 
what  is  going  on  in  this  section,  under  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  speaking  about  this  last  project 
that  you  were  placing  under  cultivation,  this  fine  black  loam,  you 
meant  that  this  labor  was  used  to  get  it-ready  for  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  when  you  get  it 
ready  for  cultiyation? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Why,  we  are  going  to  cultivate  this 

The  Chairman.  This  high-grade  land? 

164496—20 ^16 
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Mr.  WoHSHAM.  I  am  going  to  cultivate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  this  reclamation  project.  How 
many  acres  do  you  own? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  In  this  project,  12,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  your  control? 

Mr..  WoRSHAM.  My  associates  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  thousand  acres  of  this  fine  soil? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  .Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  land  you  propose  to  clear  and  make 
ready  for  cultivation? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need  the  Mexican  labor  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  then? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  We  propose  to  put  houses  on  it  and  put  it  in  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  big  piece  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No,  sir ;  cut  it  up  into  50  and  100  acre  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people  are  you  going  to  put  on  that 
land? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  The  best  people  that  we  can  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  going  to  do  their  own  work? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir ;  tenant  farmers.  They  usually  farm — one 
man  usually  farms  50  acres  to  100  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  when  it"  comes  to  this  man  farming 
those  50  acres,  taking  that  fine  land  and  producing  crops,  he  will  be 
in  competition  with  this  Mexican  labor,  on  larger  farms  in  some 
other  part  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Worsham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  explain  that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  As  a  rule,  the  Mexicans  are  not  te?iant  farmers. 
He  does  not  do  that.  He  is  usually  a  day  laborer  and  1  joks  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  But,  you  are  going  to  make  small  farms  out  of 
this  land  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes ;  but  I  am  going  to  get  tenant  farmers.  These 
people  that  we  want  to  put  on  there  will  do  their  own  work.  If  you 
have  got  50  or  100  acres  of  good  black  land  you  can  get  the  best 
tenants  in  the  country  to  go  and  take  charge  of  it,  but  they  will  not 
go  out  there  and  clean  it  up  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  a  man  goes  in  there  and  buys 
20  acres  and  pays  $300  an  acre  for  it  and  puts  it  into  a  crop,  say 
gardening 

Mr.  Worsham.  No ;  this  is  cotton  raising  pure  and  simple.  You 
will  have  as  low  as  40-acre  farms,  but  they  do  not  have  20-acre  farms. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  farms  would  they  have  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  should  say, 50  acres  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  put  this  high-priced  land  into 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Cotton  and  corn ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  need  cheap  labor  for  these  big  farms  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  The  tenant  farmer  furnishes  his  own  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  tenant  farmer  is  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale^ 
and  he  is  farming  on  one  of  these  good,  black-loam  farms.    Is  he 
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liable  to  come  in  competition  at  all  with  this  contract  labor  at  any 
place  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  the  contract  labor  we  are  speaking  .about — ^the  Mexican  labor — 
does  a  class  of  work  that  the  tenant  farmer  will  not  do  and  can  not 
be  hired  to  do.  He  will  not  go  in  there  and  clear  up  that  land  for 
contract  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  clearing  up  the  land.  I 
am  talking  about  the  farm  after  it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  After  it  is  cleared  up  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mexican  labor  goes  to  some  other  section  and  seeks  day  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  tenant  farmer,  or  the  farmer  who  works 
on  a  small  tract  after  it  has  been  cleared,  has  to  count  in  his  labor 
at  the  same  price  at  which  the  Mexican  is  paid.  If  the  man  is  run- 
ning his  farm  he  has  to  count  his  labor  in  at  whatever  rate  is  paid 
to  an  itinerant  number  two  Mexican  laborer  brought  in  under  some 
modification  of  the  law,  hasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  keeps  any  books  on  himself  he  has  got  to.     • 

Mr.  Worsham.  Of  course,  the  tenant  question  is  a  different  ques- 
tion from  the  immigration  question. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  fits  into  it,  They  are  both  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  do  not  see  any  connection  between  the  class  of 
labor  that  the  Mexicans  are  doing  and  the  tenant  farmers  do. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Perhaps  not  now,  but  10  years  from  now  there  might 
be. 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be,  because  the  Mexi- 
can is  an  itinerant  laborer  in  one  section  to-day  and  he  goes  some- 
where else  to-morrow,  whereas  the  tenant  farmer  is  anxious  to  stay 
in  one  place  and  usually  does  stay  in  one  place  year  after  year.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be  born  and  die  on  the  same  farm  place. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Let's  go  on  that  how.  The  tenant  farmer — there  may 
be  a  drought,  which  has  been  known  in  Texas — and  the  tenant  farmer 
goes  out  to  work  and  is  looking  for  a  job.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony we  have  had  here  he  could  not  be  offered  any  better  pay  for  his 
work  than  that  which  is  being  paid  to  the  Mexican  laborers. 

Mr.  Worsham.  That  certainly  would  not  be  true  during  the  last 
two  years,  under  the  conditions  we  have  had  during  the  last  two 
years,  because  all  kinds  of  labor  is  being  much  sought  after. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  white  man  won't  do  this  work 
under  the  present  conditions,  under  contract ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  because  of  the  character  of 
the  work.    It  is  very  heavy  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  ordinary  grubbing  and  plowing? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  ordinary  clearing  of  land,  the  same  as  we  have 
to  do  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Worsham.  In  the  second  place  the  white  labor  can  command 
more  money  in  town  than  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  that  work 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  can't  they  grub  stumps;  they  do  it  in  other 
places.  They  could  use  machinery  and  pull  them ;  they  do  it  in  other 
places  ? 
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Mr.  WoBSHAM.  Not  the  kind  of  stumps  and  land  that  they  have  in 
South  Texas. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WoKSHAM.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  machinery  it  would 
take  to  pull  down  a  tree  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Can't  white  men  do  it? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Certainly,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Can't  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  WoHSHAM.  Why,  certainly  they  can ;  I  have  done  it  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Hasn't  all  of  the  land  or  the  majority  of  the  land  in 
the  East  been  cleared  off  and  the  land  in  the  West  cleared  off  by  the 
methods  used — that  same  way  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Certainly  they  have,  but  a  man  will  not  do  it  if  he 
can  get  five  or  six  dollars  a  day  at  something  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  don't  you  pay  him  the  same  wages? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Because  we  can  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  A  farmer  can  not  compete  with  the  oil  fields  in 
employing  labor.  We  had  wheat  fields  in  that  vicinity,  all  through 
the  oil  fields,  that  would  make,  it  was  estimated,  25  bushels  of  graiji 
to  the  acre  that  were  not  harvested. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  did  not  cut  it? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  No;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  labor  for  raising 
wheat.  They  can  plow  with  gang  plows  and  tractors,  and  they  have 
harvesting  machinery  and  threshing  machinery,  and  they  could  hire 
men  for  a  job  of  that  kind  to  sow  and  put  in  that  land.  Is  that  right 
about  not  being  able  to  harvest  their  wheat  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  in  Wichita  and  all  of  those  counties  up 
there  they  estimated  that  they  would  make  15  to  25  bushels  of  wheat 
and  had  it  made 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  In  Texas? 

Mr.  WoESHAM  (continuing).  That  was  not  harvested  because  the 
labor  was  being  paid  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  dollars  a  day,  and 
they  could  not  get  men  to  thrash  for  three  or  four  dollars  a  day.  In 
some  cases  they  paid  $5,  $6,  or  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  White.  The  men  could  get  more  money  for  doing  something 
else? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  They  had  to  pay  40  cents  a  bushel  to  get  their  wheat 
threshed. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Is  it  because  certain  industries 
due  to  the  war  have  been  paying  such  large  prices  for  labor  that  the 
men  won't  work  on  the  farm  ?    Is  that  the  crux  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  That  is  true,  and  the  men  have  left  the  farms  in 
great  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  economy  in  the  association 
of  matters  to  get  our  American  boys  back  on  the  farm  and  the  tenant 
farmers  to  work? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  be  better  to  do  that  than  to  abandon  the  farms 
and  pay  so  much  for  other  industries  and  so  little  for  farm  work. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Why,  certainly,  if  there  is  any  way-; — 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  It  would  be  better  to  adjust  the  matter 
so  that  American  men  would  do  the  work  rather  than  bring  in  second- 
class  labor. 
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Mr.  WoESHAM.  The  farmer  does  not  want  to  bring  in  second-class 
labor,  but  conditions  are  such  that  he  can  not  help  himself,  and  he 
can  not  pass  on  his  increased  cost  of  production  to  Jones  as  easily  as 
other  industries  can. 

Mr.  Eaker.  We  better  abandon  other  business  and  pay  higher 
wages  on  the  farm  and  bring  up  farm  production  and  secure  farm 
labor  rather  than  to  bring  in  second-class  labor  and  men  who  are 
not  going  to  become  citizens  or  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  in  the 
country,  rather  than  to  bring  in  or  to  encourage  a  population  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  want  to  make  myself  clear.  I  said  that  this  con- 
dition was  local  and  I  hope  temporary;  but  I  do  not  see  any  use  of 
abandoning  a  rich  agricultural  country  or  foregoing  an  opportunity 
of  developing  it  because  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended  are 
here  and  will  later  want  these  places,  because  of  the  temporary  con- 
dition that  will  not  permit  white  laborers  to  do  the  work,  and  I  say 
in  order  to  meet  that  situation  it  would  be  better  under  proper 
restrictions  to  permit  this  less  objectionable  labor  to  come  in  in 
order  that  we  may  have  them  to  do  the  job.  I  understood  that  this 
was  a  temporary  resolution ;  I  did  not  understand  that  this  was  per- 
manent at  all. 

Mr.  Kakee.  Do  you  believe  in  unrestricted  immigration? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  No,  sir ;  I  am  an  American  and  I  believe  in  restric- 
tions on  immigration  in  the  broadest  sense.  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  but  I  say  we  have  got  a  condition  down  there  that  is  peculiar, 
peculiarly  an  emergency  condition  and  a  local 

Mr.  Eakee  (interposing) .  What  effort  have  you  made  through  the 
United  States  and  through  the  papers  in  regard  to  getting  labor 
from  the  United  States — from  the  cities  and  other  places? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  No;  we  have  not  advertised  in  the  papers.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  the  first 
place  to  apply  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  rather  than  to  get  Mexican 
labor  in  to  take  care  of  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  This  particular  labor  is  a  kind,  a  character  of  labor 
that  the  Mexican  through  long  training  is  able  to  do 

Mr.  Rakee  (interposing).  I  know,  but  an  American  can  do  it. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Well,  now  I  don't  know 

Mr.  Rakee  (interposing) .  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  are  ready  to  tell  this  committee  that  an  American 
can  not  do  this  work? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No;  I  didn't  say  that  he  can  not.  I  know  that 
Americans  can  do  it.  I  know  they  have  done  it.  I  have  done  it 
myself  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then  if  you  can  do  it  other  Americans  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Woesham.  They  can  not  do  enough  of  it  and  there  is  not 
enough  labor  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Why,  because  we  can  not  get  them  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  answer  this  question— they  have  not  made  an 
effort? 

Mr.  Worsham.  We  have  not  gone  out  to  the  cities  to  ask  the  people 
in  the  city — I  presume  you  mean  New  York  and  places  like  that  ? 
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Mr.  Eakee.  Any  place.  Have  you  inquired  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  are  paid  for  doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No;  I  have  riot. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Worsham,  I  want  to  ask  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  industry  if  you  would  go  ahead  with  production  and  demand 
an  increased  price. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Well,  now  I  am  not  an  expert  on  markets  and 
things  of  that  sort.  That  might  be  all  right,  but  where  would  the 
consumer  come  in? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  the  consumer,  of  course,  would  have  to  pay 

Mr.  Worsham  (interposing).  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  I  think  we  are  and  of  course  that  involves  in- 
creased production.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  increasing  production 
if  it  does  not  cost  us  too  much  in  some  other  way  to  do  the  thing.  But 
wouldn't  the  price  to  the  consumer  be  increased  if  your  production 
were  lower? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Certainly;  the  less  of  a  commodity  you  have,  the 
dearer  the  price. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  then,  if  you  exterminate  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
boUworm — ^this  is  not  my  own  view  but  it  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress — does  not  the  plan  of  ultimately  getting  rid  of  the  boll 
weevil  involve  cutting  down  the  production  of  cotton  either  tem- 
porarily or  in  part? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  beg  to  be  relieved  of  attempting  to  answer  that 
question,  because  I  am  not  a  boll- weevil  expert. 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  must  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Worsham.  The  only  way  we  handle  it  is  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  by  early  cropping  and  that  takes  more  labor. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  of  general  interest  and 
also  personal  interest.  I  presume  a  good  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  gone  into  this  matter  and  listened  to  testimony  and 
gone  into  the  details  until  they  laiow  how  cotton  is  raised 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  On  paper. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Does  rotation  of  crops  have  any  influence  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  boll  weevil  at  all? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Agriculturists  say  so;  farmers  disagree. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  say  that  agriculturists  say  so,  but  farmers  disa- 
gree. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  might  say  in  asking  this  question  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  much  of  a  farmer  even  on  paper.  I  have  tried  to  practice  law 
and  farm  at  the  same  time  and  found  that  I  could  not  make  a  living 
at  both,  but  possibly  could  at  one ;  but  I  have  received  literature  from 
a  company  of  chemists  who  claim  to  have  several  agricultural  ex- 
perts and  they  have  a  plan  to  eliminate  the  boll  weevils  and  that  plan 
contemplates,  several  years  from  now  perhaps,  the  suspension  of 
cotton  production  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  thought  out  hj  men  who  haive  had  both  agricultural 
and  chemical  experience.  Might  it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustry if  cotton  production  should  be  cut  off  for  a  year,  if  they  could 
eliminate  the  boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Worsham.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  question. 
I  should  say  this  if  the  boll  weevil  can  be  eliminated  entirely  by 
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the  suspension  of  the  raising  of  cotton  for  one  year,  if  you  could 
convince  the  farmers  of  Texas  and  the  people  of  other  States  that 
the  boll  weevil  could  be  eliminated  by  the  means,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  doubt  in  the  vrorld  that  there" would  be  a  suspension. 

Mr.  Yatle.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question:  Will  you  ex- 
plain your  views  as  to  why  the  negro  labor  is  not  available? 

Mr.  WoBSAM.  They  have  gone  to  town. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Are  they  working  in  town? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  do  not  know.  A  lot  of  them  are  not  working,  I 
presume.    They  are  not  working  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Isn't  this  the  reason  that  the  negro  does  not  work,  that 
he  is  not  paid  enough  ? 

Mr.  "WoESHAM.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  ought  to  be 
paid.  I  can  tell  you  about  what  he  received.  I  can  tell  you  that 
a  negro  that  is  an  average  picker  has  been  making  six  and  seven 
dollars  a  day  picking  cotton  and  some  of  them  $10. 

Mr.  Vaile.  They  can  do  this  work,  then? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Why,  certainly;  the  industry  was  built  on  that 
kind  of  labor. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Aren't  they  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for 
picking  and  thinning  cotton  all  through  the  South  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Yes,  indeed.  You  mean  they  have  been  using 
them. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  are  using  them  now. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  presume  they  are  using  that  kind  of  labor,  and, 
personally,  I  prefer  it,  but  it  is  no  longer  available. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in 
Mr.  Bigger's  telegram  that  the  western  people  prefer  Mexican  to 
negro  labor  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  You  understand  I  am  not  a  westerner,  I  am  a 
southerner.    I  can  understand 

Mr.  Vaile  (interposing).  The  views  of  the  southern  Texas  man 
would  be,  at  least  that  he  would  be  willing  to  employ  negroes? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  think  so.  We  have  had  them  for  more  than  100 
years. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Are  there  any  parts  to  Texas  where  the  Negro  is  not 
allowed  to  come? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  do  not  raise  cotton 
in  that  section.  Usually  wherever  you  will  find  a  boll  of  cotton 
growing  in  Texas,  you  will  find  the  negro  pretty  close  around,  or 
you  did  in  olden  times,  but  now  since  the  modern  times,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  times  have 
changed.  The  negro  has  gone  to  the  city  and  is  seeking  other  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  we  have  seen  negro  laborers  come  north  to 
northern  cities  by  trainloads  seeking  employment. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Not  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Not  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  That  is  a  condition  I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  good  many  of  them  have  gone  to  northern  cities  and  gotten 
higher  pay,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  condition  from  which  we  may 
suffer  so  far  as  the  United  States  negro  labor  is  concerned  in  the 
growing  of  cotton. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  caused  because  they  pay  them  higher  prices 
in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  higher  prices  but  they  do  not 
take  into  account — as  I  say,  they  pay  more  money,  but  whether  or 
not  the  negro  gets  more  after  he  has  done  his  day's  work  or  month's 
work  on  high  wages  paid  in  the  city  than  he  did  down  on  the  farm, 
I  would  seriously  doubt,  but  that  is  the  way  it  appears  to  him.  It 
appears  so  to  him  and  he  believes  that  he  is  getting  more  than  he 
was  down  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
whole  farm-labor  question  will  be  to  pay  the  labor  more  on  the 
farm,  cost  what  it  may  to  the  consumer,  who  of  course  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Well,  unhappily  for  the  farmer  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  shift  it  over  to  Jones  so  readily  as  some  of  the  other 
industries  do. 

Mr.  VAIL.E.  I  think  he  has  been  doing  fairly  well  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  submit  that  $7,  $8,  or  $10  a  day  is  enough  to 
pay  a  laboring  man  in  a  cotton  field,  and  that  is  what  they  have 
been  getting  for  picking  cotton.  They  have  been  paid  an  average 
of  $3  per  100  pounds  for  picking  cotton,  and  the  average  laborer 
can  pick  200  pounds  and  some  of  them  pick  500  and  600  pounds. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Don't  you  think  that  the  only  way  that  the  farmers 
can  exist  is  to  get  more  for  their  products  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  you  procure  this  labor  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  production,  would  you  have  the  method  to  transport  it 
from  the  farm  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  You  mean  in  my  particular  case? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes;  we  have  got  trucks  and  we  have  teams  that 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  facilities  after  you  get  away  from  the 
municipalities,  the  local  markets,  can  they  procure  the  cars? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  they  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  in  obtaining  cars.    There  has  been  a  car  shortage. 

Mr.  Vaiije.  There  is  just  another  question  I  want  to  ask,  Mr. 
Worsham:  Do  the  nego  laborers  vote  in  your  part  of  Texas? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  the  negroes  vote? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Do  negroes  vote?  They  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  they  vote  generally? 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  vote  in  the  general  elections. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Not  in  all  elections? 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  vote  in  the  general  elections. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now  you  mean 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  do  not  vote  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  can  they  vote  in  the  State,  county,  and  city 
elections? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Certainly;  for  governor  and  President  of  the 
United  States;  certainly. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  For  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Certainly;  they  do  not  vote  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  reason  why  they  do  not  vote  in  the  primaries 
IS  because  they  are  Democratic  primaries,  and  most  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  the  B«publican  Party,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  they  have  schools  in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Yes,  sir;  indeed. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  white  schools  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  white  schools?  Well,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.  I  do  not  known  whether  some  of  the  white  schools  are  better 
schools.  You  understand  that  some  white  schools  are  better  than 
other  white  schools. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Box.  Doesn't  the  law  require  that  the  terms  of  the  colored  and 
the  white  school  shall  run  the  same  length  of  time? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Have  they  the  same  normal  teachers  ? 

Mr.  WoBSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  their  own  normals.  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  you  whether  a  negro  teacher  can  be  educated  as  highly 
as  a  white  man  or  not,  but  they  have  an  opportunity ;  they  have  their 
own  normals. 

Mr.,  Box.  Who  maintains  them  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  The  State  of  Texas ;  the  taxpayers  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Box.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Prairie  View  Normal — ^the 
large  negro  normal  at  Prairie  View? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  think  you  and  I  were  on  a  committee  that  vis- 
ited it. 

Mr.  Box.  We  were  on  a  committee  that  visited  it,  and  the  State 
provides  for  just  the  same  appropriations  for  it  as  any  other  normal 
m  the  State? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Have  you  made  any  attempts  to  secure  negro  labor 
from  east  Texas  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  There  have  been  several  attempts  made,  and  it 
usually  resulted  in  grand  jury  proceedings. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  unlawful  to  get  this  labor 
from  east  Texas  to  come  out  to  your  section  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Well,  if  men  go  there  and  offer  50  or  60  cents  more 
to  get  the  negroes,  it  usually  results  in  some  kind  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Was  not  your  answer  to  that  that  the  fellow  in  east 
Texas  could  pay  his  man  50  or  60  cents  more  so  as  to  keep  him  there? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Those  are  local  conditions. 

The  Chaieman.  No ;  they  are  not  local  conditions.  You  brought 
up  the  Texaa  problem  and  you  said  it  resulted  in  a  serious  protest. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  mean  the  protest  of  the  man  who  had  that  labor 
employed  and  thought  he  was  entitled  to  have  it  and  resented  out- 
side influence  taking  away  his  labor. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  resented  the  influence  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  paying  of  higher  wages,  as  applied  to  his  district. 
He  was  not  willing  to  pay  wages  there  which  would  keep  somebody 
else  from  competing  with  him  m  the  labor  market.     Is  that  a  fact? 
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Mr,  WoESHAM.  Let  me  show  you  the  situation.  When  a  man  has 
brought  that  labor  there  at  an  expense  to  himself,  not  to  the  man 
■who  comes  a,f ter  it,  getting  his  labor  when  he  needs  it,  and  this  fellow 
who  has  not  borne  any  burden,  who  has  not  borne  any  part  of  that 
expense,  comes  in  and  offers  50  cents  more  than  he  is  now,  he  is  buy- 
ing that  labor  cheaper  than  the  other  man,  and. he  is  properly  sore 
and  ought  to  be; 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  will  not  the  bringing  in  or  ad- 
mitting to  come  in  of  Mexican  lahor  inevitably  result  in  the  same 
thing,  when  you  keep  these  men  from  competing  in  industrial  lines 
in  other  States?  Just  to-day  we  have  a  telegram  from  Judge  Box's 
district  that  the  lignite  interests  need  some  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  not  from  my  district,  but  from  the  city  of 
Dallas,  but  I  presented  it  because  it  came  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  For  the  tenants,  you  understand,  we  have  left  the 
labor  there  so  they  can  have  it  when  it  is  necessary,  when  they  need  it. 

This  place  that  I  am  speaking  about,  this  farm,  is  being  operated 
by  a  white  tenant,  and  they  have  not  enough  labor.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  yet,  and  I  believe  the  only  labor  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  next  growing  season,  the  picking  season,  is  the  Mexican 
labor.  There  is  no  animosity,  no  ill  feeling,  no  competition  between 
them.  A  white  man  does  not  want  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  negro,  or  anybody  else,  in  the  picking  of  cotton.  He  will  pick 
cotton  if  it  is  convenient,  or  if  it  is  his  own,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  go  about  over  the  country  seeking  cotton-picking  jobs,  because 
they  are  usually  permanently  fixed,  whereas  the  other  element  is 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  cotton  per  person 
picked  in  the  South,  to  your  knowledge,  including  women  and  men, 
and  young  men  and  young  women  over,  say,  12  years  of  age,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Texas  cotton  crop  ia  and  I 
can  tell  you  who  picks  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  want. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  How  much  can  a  man  pick? 

Mr.  Rakee.  No,  how  much  is  the  average.  Some  men  can  pick 
500  pounds.  Well,  that  is  an  extraordinary  case,  where  a  man  has 
gotten  up  in  the  morning  before  sunup  and  is  still  picking  when 
the  sun  has  gone  behind  the  hills.  And  then  some  could  pick  200 
pounds. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  is  the  average  amount  in  pounds  that  is  picked 
by  the  ordinary  man,  woman,  young  man,  and  young  woman, 
negroes,  too,  on  one  day  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  During  the  average  season? 

Mr.  Rakee.  During  the  average  season? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  should  say  200  pounds. 

Mr.  Rakee.  An  average  man,  a  white  man  or  negro,  can  go  out 
and  pick  250  or  300  pounds  a  day  can  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  would.  I  would  not  consider 
him  an  average  man,  an  adult,  who  did  not  pick  200  pounds  of  cotton. 
I  wxDuld  think  he  was  far  below,  but  I  womd  make  that  the  average 
because  you  said  women  and  children. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  in. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  The  average  adult  man  who  picks  cotton,  picks 
300  or  400  pounds  a  day.  I  mean  the  cotton  picker,  the  professional 
man. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Why  have  they  not  arranged  to  pay  them  by  the  day, 
so  that  each  one  will  stand  on  the  same  footing,  just  like  in  the  union 
labor  scale? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Making  them  all  equal  so  that  ability  does  not  count? 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Worsham.  Because  the,  man  who  picks  500  pounds  a  day 
would  refuse  to  take  what  the  man  who  picked  200  pounds  would 
he  entitled  to.    It  is  piece  work. 

Mr.  White.  If  such  a  system  were  inaugurated  would  it  not  at 
once  reduce  the  maximum  picker  to  the  minimum,  and  he  would  not 
pick  the  maximum  any  more  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  think  the  practical  operation  of  a  plan  of  that 
kind  in  the  cotton  fields  would  be  inconceivable. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  hold  the  same  view  on  this  question  of  the 
character  of  the  Mexican,  which  has  been  expressed  before  the  com- 
mittee by  these  other  witnesses,  that  he  is  an  inoffensive,  docile  kind 
of  a  man,  and  that  the ,  importation  of  Mexican  labor  does  not  im- 
peril our  form  of  Government  in  the  least? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question,  because 
I  think  it  is  my  duty  as  an  employer  of  Mexican  labor  to  express 
exactly  what  I  think  of  him.  My  experience  w;ith  Mexican  labor 
is  this,  that,  in  the  first  place,  if  he  is  convinced  that  you  are  fair 
with  him  he  will  always  be  fair  with  you.  If  he  ever  gets  the  idea 
that  you  are  iinf  air,  then  he  is  a  dangerous  adversary. 

Mr.  White.  Pardon  the  interruption.  His  dislike  would  be  di- 
rected against  you  personally,  would  it  not ;  it  would  not  be  directed 
against  the  Government,  would  it? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  It  would  not  be  against  the  law  nor  against  our  in- 
stitutions.   He  is  not  a  Bolshevist,  is  he? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  He  does  not  know  the  term ;  he  does  not  know  what 
it  means;  he  does  not  care.  I  never  heard  of  any  talking  bolshe- 
vism  in  my  life. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  true  of  the  native  Mexican?  Does  he  believe 
in  our  Government,  too? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  been  much  in  Mexico — in 
the  interior. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  talking  about  our  Mexicans  that  have  become 
naturalized  and  live  here. 

Mr.  Worsham.  My  observation  is  that  they  are  good  citizens.  I 
would  far  rather  employ  a  good  Mexican  than  a  bad  white  mjan. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  where  a  Mexican 
was  a  fomenter  of  sedition? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  No.  The  worst  vice  that  they  have  that  I  know 
of  is  shooting  crap,  and  I  have  never  permitted  that  when  I  could 
help  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  call  it  monte? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Monte. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  securing  labor  from  the  cities,  etc.    Now,  there  is 
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a  class  of  laborers  in  the  United  States,  or  there  is  an  organization 
that  claim  to  be  laborers,  known  as  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Mexican  laborers  are  more  efficient  relia;ble,  and  satisfac- 
tory than  what  are  designated  as  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  most  assuredly  do.  If  I  thought  I  had  to  em- 
ploy one  I  would  let  him  stand.  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  labor 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Worsham,  you  live  in  Dallas  County,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  WoBSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Arizona  line? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  One  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Mexican  line? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  About  300  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  it  from  El  Paso,  from  the  extreme 
west? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  About  500  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  About  3(00,  I  think.  How  far  is  it  from  east 
Texas? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  One  hundred  miles  from  Texarkana. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  Delta  County  from  the  Mexican  line  ? 

Mr.  WoBSHAM.  It  is  75  miles  northeast  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  would  be  about  400  miles  from  the  Mexican 
line? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  from  the  Arkansas  line  on  the  east? 

Mr.  Woesham.  About  500  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  people  of  that  section  are  interested  in  this 
labor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Yes;  the  people  I  have  talked  to,  the  people  who 
have  occasion  to  hire  labor. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  are  up  in  the  section  known  as  north  Texas? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Dallas,  Tex.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  represent  anybody  but  myself. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  any  oil  interests? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Box.  They  are  employing  labor  and  want  Mexican  labor,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Woesham.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not? 

Mr.  Woesham.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  would  rather  not  have  your 
land  worked  than  to  have  a  Bolshevist  or  a  dangerous  citizen. 

Mr.  Woesham.  Yes ;  I  am  patriotic. 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  just 
want  to  bring  out  this  fact.  You  would  rather  not  have  your  land 
worked  than  to  have  the  country  generally  filled  up  with  people  who 
are  dangerous  in  character. 

Mr.  Woesham.  Certainly.    I  believe  in  America  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Box.  You  would  rather  see  your  land  developed  five  years 
from  now  along  normal,  natural  lines  than  to  see  a  flood  of  unde- 
sirable people  pour  in  from  over  the  border  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Woesham.  Than  tp  see  undesirable  persons  pour  in  ? 
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Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  If  they  were  undesirable. 

Mr.  Box.  I  say  if  they  were  undesirable. 

Mr.  "WoESHAM.  But  I  would  not  want  to  listen  to, you  along  that 
line  without  proving  that  undesirable  persons  were  pouring  in. 

Mr.  Box.  If  your  own  personal  interests  were  involved  in  the  scale, 
and;  your  own  fortune,  you  would  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  any 
judgment  you  might  form  might  be  largely  influenced  by  self  interest, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  understand  I  am  repre- 
senting myself,  and  here  is  the  condition  I  am  put  in.  Note  clearly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  condition  is  local.  It  is  an  emergency  that 
1  think  can  be  met  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  single  principle  to 
avoid  the  law. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  law  requires  that  if  a  negro  votes  in  Texas  he 
has  to  pay  $1.75  poll  tax ;  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WoESHAM.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  while  the  situation  may 
appear  to  be  local  from  your  standpoint 

Mr.  Woesham.  I  just  said  from  my  standpoint. 

The  Chaieman.  You  just  said  from  your  standpoint  it  is  local — 
let  me  make  it  clear  to  you  that  only  to-day  while  I  was  on  the  floor 
two  Members  of  the  House  who  were  well-known  free  immigration- 
ists — that  is,  opposed  to  all  restrictions — came  to  me  and  asked  me 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  this  resolution.  I  said,  "  That  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  committee  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it, 
and  we  are  trying  to  keep  open  minds,"  and  each  of  these  men,  who 
have  voted  over  and  over  again  against  all  restrictive  immigration 
acts  that  we  have  succeeded  in  passing  to  date,'  said,  "  Why  in  thun- 
der should  you  bring  in  any  legislation  to  let  any  one  part  of  the 
country  have  labor  and  deny  it  to  all  the  rest  of  us?"  So  you  see 
we  can  not  look  at  it  as  an  effort  to  serve  any  one  part  of  the  country 

Mr.  Woesham.  Except  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  country  recog- 
nizes now  alwJve  everything  else  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  that  you  can  not  do  except  by  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  Chaibman.  That  applies  to  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Massachu- 
setts, the  States  of  Washington,  California,  Michigan,  and  other 
States  in  the  United  States,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Woesham.  We  raise  in  Texas  a  third  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States.  Anything  that  imperils  that  condition  down 
there,  that  crop,  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire  country. 

The  Chaieman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement.  We  will  now 
hear  Mr.  Happer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  A.  HAPPER,  REPRESENTING  THE  EL  PASO 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE;  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Happee.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  El  Paso,  as  you  know, 
is  about  700  or  800  or  900  miles  west  of  the  district  that  the  other 
Texans  have  talked  on,  the  other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  and  described  their  needs.  Our  need  for  labor  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  in  east  Texas.    Our  methods  of 
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getting  it  are  different.  We  do  not  get  any  wet  backs.  They  could 
not  get  in  if  they  wanted  to.  We  have  a  military  guard,  on  account 
of  disturbed  conditions  below  us,  that  patrols  that  border  much  more 
carefully,  probably,  than  they  do  below  because  they  can  not  get 
across  in  our  part  of  the  country  like  they  describe  getting  across 
below. 

We  need  labor  on  our  farms,  which  are  just  getting  into  operation 
under  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000. 
We  put  about  80,000  acres  into  cultivation  in  what  they  call  the  El 
Paso  Valley,  which  includes  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  ex- 
treme west  end  of  Texas.  Last  year  they  produced,  according  to  the- 
figures  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  a  little  over  $4,000,000  in  farm 
produce,  principally  grain,  alfalfa,  and  fattening  hogs.  They  have 
put  in  in  the  last  two  years  a  little  cotton,  but  so  little  that  it  is  more 
in  an  experimental  state  than  anything  else.  I  understand  there  are 
about  2,000  acres  going  in  this  year. 

Since  El  Paso  was  founded  in  1858  all  of  our  farm  labor  has  been 
Mexican  labor  until  within  the  last  few  years,  and  really  all  the 
farms  are  run  by  Mexicans  themselves  or  people  of  Mexican  descent. 
A  good  many  white  farmers  have  taken  up  small  sections  of  land  by 
purchase  and  are  farming  it  under  this  Elephant  Butte  project.  They 
are  doing  intensive  farming.  They  have  no  white  help  or  white  labor 
of  any  kind,  because  they  can  not  get  it.  They  use  Mexican  labor 
entirely  both  above  and  below  the  city.  It  is  not  a  poor  man's  farm- 
ing game  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  capital  to 
start  an  irrigated  farm.  After  purchasing  your  land  it  costs  you 
from  $25  to  $30  an  acre  to  clear  it  and  to  put  it  into  shape  so  that  you 
can  cultivate  it,  and  the  average  cost  for  putting  raw  land  into  your 
first  crop  is  about  $100  an  acre,  outside  of  the  cost  of  your  land  in 
that  district,  so  that  a  man  has  to  get  a  fair  return  from  his  crops  or 
make  no  money.  Our  farmers  made  no  money  until  within  the  last 
two  years. 

The  price  of  Mexican  labor  on  the  farms  when  I  went  to  El  Paso 
26  years  ago,  was  75  cents  and  $1  a  day.  Now  it  is  $2.50  and  $3.25  a 
day.  In  addition  to  that,  the  laborers  are  allowed  to  raise  such  temr- 
porary  crops  as  they  need  in  the  way  of  garden  produce  for  them- 
selves around  their  houses.  Most  of  them  have  adobe  houses  and  all 
have  wells.  They  are  prosperous,  contented,  and  we  have  very  little 
trouble  in  getting  our  labor,  but  it  is  alien  labor. 

To  let  this  present  law  stand,  with  those  80,000  acres,  which  we 
have  under  cultivation,  and  the  120,000  acres  that  we  will  have  to 
put  under  cultivation  under  the  rules  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and 
with  the  paying  of  this  water  rent  which  will  begin  in  a  year  or  two, 
it  would  simply  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  entire  valley  if  we  could 
not  get  labor.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  kind  of  labor  we  want.  It  is 
the  only  kind  we  can  get.  And,  as  a  farming  proposition,  they  have 
gone  in  there  in  good  faith,  and  they  have  paved  80  miles  of  high- 
ways, they  have  paved  laterals,  they  have  put  in  this  irrigation 
system  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $12,000,000,  which  has  to  be  paid  back 
(.0  the  Reclamation  Service.  We  paid  $800,000  or  $900,000  last  year. 
It  is  a  charge  on  the  land  that  we  could  not  pay  if  we  did  not 
have  the  labor  to  produce  our  crops. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  our  farmers  and  90  per  cent  of  our  laborers  are 
Mexicans.    We  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them.    We  do  not  want 
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them  to  intermarry.  We  educate  them,  and  if  they  are  in  trouble 
and  sick  we  support  and  clothe  them.  We  have  hospitals  there  for 
the  Mexicans,  and  during  the  flu  epidemic  my  wife  was  one  of  the 
voluntary  nurses.  Nearly  all  of  the  women  of  the  town  were.  We 
have  a  day  nursery  for  the  little  children  of  the  women  that  have  to 
work  in  the  cities.  We  take  care  of  their  families  when  they  are  in 
trouble.  It  costs  our  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000  or  $100,000 
a  year  for  the  education  of  those  that  live  there  and  have  a  right  to 
come  in  under  the  law  and  are  in  here  under  the  law,  and  these  are 
making  good  citizens,  and  we  can  not  farm  the  land  under  present 
conditions  without  that  labor.  In  the  old  days  we  did  not  have  to 
go  to  Mexico  for  laborers  for  our  farms.  It  was  not  necessary.  We 
could  get  our  labor  locally.  They  would  come  in.  But  since  the 
great  demand  all  over  the  country  we  do  not  get  it,  nor  can  we  get 
any  unless  they  come  under  some  regulations  like  those  that  have  been 
in  effect  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  many  Mexicans  have  been  killed  in  the  last  10 
years  in  the  Mexican  wars? 
•  Mr.  Happee.  That  is  all  a  guess.    I  would  guess  100,000. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Is  that  all,  in  the  fighting  for  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Fighting  for  9|  years. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  is  pretty  close  to  10. 

Mr.  Happee.  Nine  years  last  October.  There  were  about  500  killed 
on  May  11,  1910. 

Mr.  Eakek.  I  am  sort  of  familiar  with  the  irrigation  law  and  the 
purpose  of  it,  and  dividing  wp  the  area  into  tracts  so  that  each  would 
maintain  a  man  and  his  family.  Now,  under  your  statement,  these 
farms  are  practically  all  too  large  for  a  man  and  his  family  to  handle, 
is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Happee.  They  run  from  20  to  160  acres.  They  will  average 
about  54  or  55  acres  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Those  that  are  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  locally  in  the  way  of  interchanging  labor  whereby  you  can 
seed  and  harvest  practically  all  of  your  crops? 

Mr.  Happer.  You  mean  local  help  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes ;  but  it  is  all  Mexican,  though.  Only  in  the  har- 
vest season  do  we  need  any  itinerant  help  at  aU,  because  there  is 
plenty  left  for  the  plowing,  etc.  During  the  alfalfa  season  we  cut 
five  cuts,  and  when  it  is  cut  it  has  to  be  gathered,  and  there  is  con- 
tinuous work  for  pix  months  steadily  on  a  farm,  and  then  during 
the  next  six  months  there  is  no  work  for  that  labor  to  amount  to 
anything,  because  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  all  nice  work? 

Mr.  BLappee.  Yes ;  it  is  nice  farming  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  conditions  are  good? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes ;  they  are  good. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Most  of  these  hired  men  live  in  the  same  houses  and 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  their  employers,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Happee.  No ;  they  have  separate  houses  for  nearly  all  the  help. 
1  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  not. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  Just  because  they  are  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Happer.  We  do  not  live  and  eat  with  the  Mexican  help. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Just  because  they  are  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Happek.  That  is  one  reason,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  is  not  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  eat  with  my  hired  help.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  They  have  a  very  superior 
class  of  men  on  these  farms.  My  servants  do  not  eat  with  me, 
whether  they  are  white  or  black. 

Mr.  White.  They  do  not  do  it,  do  they,  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  was  not  asking  about  the  city. 

Mr.  White.  I  was  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  farmers  have  built  up  this  country  and  have  been 
the  backbone  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  a  servant  is  myself.  I  do 
not  use  that  word  if  I  can  get  out  of  it.  In  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  I  come  from  the  hired  man  who  works  on  a  farm  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  bed  in  the  same  house  with  the  man  who  owns 
the  farm  and  eats  at  the  same  table  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  They 
do  not  do  that  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes;  I  remember  the  day  when  they  did  that,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  but  they  have  stopped  it ;  they  have  stopped  it  where  I 
was  raised. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  not  think  you  will  have  to  come  back  to  it 
again  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  I  do  not  think  this  country  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
stagecoach  days. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  be  equal  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  What  do  you  mean,  social  equality  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Happee.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  think  a  man  that  owns  a  farm  and  is  employ- 
ing me  is  any  better  than  I  am  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  That  is  not  the  question.  If  he  is  a  better  educated 
man,  he  is  better  than  you.  If  he  is  better  educated,  and  takes  an  in- 
terest in  matters  that  are  higher  than  the  other  man's  mentality,  I 
think  he  is. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  think  the  fact  of  his  education  makes  him  a 
better  man? 

Mr.  Happee.  In  some  ways. 

The  Chaieman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  getting  far  afield. 

Mr.  Eakee.  This  is  getting  down  to  the  very  crux  of  this  whole 
Mexican  situation,  and  this  man  is  explaining  it  definitely.  I  want 
to  know  if  this  man  takes  that  view  because  I  hope  I  may  never  be 
able  to  speak  if  I  take  that  kind  of  a  view.  I  do  not  care  what  a 
man  is,  or  where  he  works  or  what  his  education  is. 

The  Chaieman.  We  are  not  going  further  with  this.  I  will  have 
to  rule  that  we  can  not  go  further  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Eakee.  All  right.  That  is  all  there  is  in  this  resolution.  I 
want  to  ask  this  question  again  and  let  the  chairman  rule  on  it. 
You  think,  then,  that  the  amount  and  character  of  education  a  man 
has  makes  a  difference  as  far  as  his  standing  in  the  community  is 
concerned. 
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Mr.  Happek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  for  that  reason,  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are 
less  educated,  they  would  make  better  laborers? 

Mr.  Happer.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Mexican  as  with  a  Jap  or  a 
Chinaman  or  any  other  man  who  has  no  education.  He  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  me  or  my  family. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  you  or  your  family.  I 
was  talking  generally. 

Mr.  Happer.  I  was  speaking  generally,  too,  as  to  anybody's  family. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the 
law  is  that  the  Mexican  is  not  as  well  educated  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  is,  and  therefore  he  would  make  a  better  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  advocate  that  whatever.  You  asked 
me  a  question  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  believe  he  would  make  a  better  workman,  and 
we  ought  to  have  him  come  over  here  as  a  laborer  because  he  has  no 
education  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Not  because  of  that,  no.  I  am  asking  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  these  present  conditions  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor, 
so  that  they  can  farm  these  farms.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking 
it.    These  other  matters  are  side  issues,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  made  any  effort  with  the  United  States 
Labor  Bureau  and  other  organizations  to  secure  laborers? 

Mr.  Happee.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Rakee.  To  get  farm  labor  of  the  kind  and  character  that  you 
need  on  your  farms? 

Mr.  Happee.  We  have  done  even  better  than  that.  We  have  done 
everything  we  can  to  finance  them  and  put  them  on  the  farm,  and 
help  them  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  any  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  We  have  obtained  some,  but  we  have  not  enough. 
We  run  a  branch  of  our  chamber  of  commerce  and  pay  a  man  solely 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rakee.  To  get  laborers? 

Mr.  Happee.  We  want  white  men  to  take  those  farms  if  we  can  get 
them. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  are  still  continuing  that  effort  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  We  are  still  paying  a  good  deal  of  money  to  try  to  do 
it,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  it.  It  is  a  part  of  our  policy  to  sup- 
ply our  farms  with  good,  substantial,  professional  farmers,  somebody 
who  knows  something  about  it,  and  not  agriculturists  who  do  it  from 
automobiles,  or  from  an  office  window. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  believe  simply  in  the  suspension  of  immigra- 
tion, or  do  you  believe  that  it  should  be  suspended  or  modified  so 
that  a  Mexican  can  come  into  this  country  without  paying  the  head 
tax  or  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  I  believe  in  letting  them  come  in  in  the  emergency 
only,  to  fill  the  need  for  labor,  if  it  exists.  If  it  did  not  exist  I  think 
the  present  law  would  be  very  good. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Suppose  these  Mexicans  should  come  to  this  country 
under  an  emergency^  and  when  the  emergency  is  over  what  would  you 
do  with  them,  drive  them  out  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet? 
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Mr.  Happee.  Not  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet.  You  would  not  have  to. 
They  would  go  out  without  any  bayonet. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Suppose  they  wanted  to  stay  here;  what  would  you 
do? 

Mr.  Happee.  They  would  have  to  comply  with  the  present  law. 
If  they  can  comply  with  the  literacy  test,  I  say,  let  them  stay.  If 
they  can  not,  let  them  return  or  send  them  home. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  will  prevent  them  from  coming  in  under  the 
literacy  test  and  the  $8  tax? 

Mr.  Happee.  The  contract-labor  law. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  can  come  in  if  they  have  $8,  and  can  pass  the 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  Happee.  But  they  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  have  not? 

Mr.  Happee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  supposing  this  labor  was  supplied,  would  you 
have  trouble  in  your  transportation  problem,  getting  your  products 
to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Happee.  Not  if  we  could  get  plenty  of  labor ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  would  you  get  your  products  to  the  markets; 
by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Happee.  By  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  you  have  enough  cars  there? 

Mr.  Happee.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Happee.  No,  sir;  we  are  a  railroad  center  for  a  large  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  with  a  meager  education  working  on  a  farm, 
and  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  in  the  city  or  elsewhere 
that  has  a  good  education,  as  to  their  association  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Happee.  No,  sir — like  at  school,  do  you  mean;  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  school.  I  mean,  their 
general  associations. 

Mr.  Happee.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  El  Paso  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are  elected  to 
office  in  El  Paso?, 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  have  been  for  years? 

Mi;-.  Happee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  make  good  officials? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Did  you  ever, have  any  trouble  with  them  there? 

Mr.  Happee.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  riots  by  these  Mexi- 
cans who  live  there? 

Mr.  HAi»PEE.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  usually  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  whites, 
do  they  not,  that  come  there' and  make  their  homes? 

Mr.  Happee.  Not  as  good  as  the  whites ;  but  they  make  good  citi- 
zens, as  a  general  proposition. 
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Mr.  Box.  Do  they  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  whites  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  they  intermarry? 

Mr.  Happer.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Happer.  There  are  cases  where  they  do,  of  course;  but,  as  a 
general  proposition  they  are  different;  have  different  ideas  and  dif- 
ferent raising. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  can  there  be  any  difference,  if  they  have  all  got 
one  idea — one  fundamental  doctrine  of  Americanism?  How  can 
there  be  any  difference  between  them? 

Mr.  Happer.  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  You  may  have  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Americanism,  but  you  do  not  want  to 
marry  a  Chinese  woman,  if  she  is  a  citizen  of  California,  or  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then  you  are  not  in  accord  with  them  coming  here 
and  residing  and  assimilating  by  marriage  and  otherwise  with  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  Happee.  Not  with  educated  Americans;  half  Indians  and 
half  Spanish;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ah,  how  do  they  come  to  be  half  Indian  and  half 
Spanish  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  Spanish  went  into  Mexico  200  years  ago,  and  the 
blood  has  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  sOj  and  which  race  got  the  worst  of  it? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  bad  for  the  Indians — it  is  bad  for  any  two 
races  to  mix^-but  the  Indians  survived  the  mixed  marriage.  Who 
is  there  in  the  largest  number? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  mixture  between  Indian  and  Spanish.  You  can 
hardly  tell  them  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  dominant  race  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  Indians,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  in  numbers? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  do  not  know  about  numbers,  but  certainly  in  brains 
and  intelligence.  Diaz  was  an  Indian,  Huerta,  and  those  other 
strong  characters. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why,  in  your  opinion,  do  they  seem  to  be 
inferior  to  the  common  laborer  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  On  account  of  the  way  they  have  been  brought  up 
for  generations.  They  do  not  travel  much,  and  when  they  go  to  a 
strange  country  they  know  little  about  it  when  they  return.  They 
have  simply  the  idea  of  the  creature  comforts.  They  have  not 
enough  education  to  know  how  to  advance  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  admitting  people  to 
this  country,  temporarily  or  otherwise,  that  will  not  assimilate  with 
its  citizenry  and  beconie  a  part  of  it  by  interniarriage  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  would  not  object  to  their  coming  in  in  the  necessity. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Would  you  allow  them  to  remain  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Absolutely ;  I  would  object  to  them  coming  in  if  they 
would  hurt  a  race. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  so  far  as  the  question  involved  is  concerned,  you 
want  labor  ?        . 
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Mr.  Happer.  We  want  labor. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  it  is  immaterial  as  to  whether  or  not  that  labor 
will  become  permanent  or  assimilate  with  our  people,  or  whether 
they  have  the  ideals  of  our  Government,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Happee.  Absolutely.  They  are  going  back  with  some  better 
ideas,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  grasp  everything  they  should  from 
their  observation,  although  they  do  observe  some  things.  We  teach 
them  a  few  things. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  should  maintain  all  our  ac- 
tions so  that  there  wUl  be  no  class  distinction  in  this  coxmtry  at  all 
between  the  man  that  labors  and  the  man  that  is  by  fortune  a  mil- 
lionaire ? 

Mr.  Happee.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  a  class  distinction  is. 
There  are  so  many  variations  of  it.  You  might  meet  a  person  who 
%ould  be  called  your  equal,  as  we  say,  but  who  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  you  or  to  me  or  to  somebody  else.  It  is  like  milk  and  vinegar 
not  mixing.  Milk  and  vinegar  are  both  good  materials,  but  they 
would  not  make  a  good  combination. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  they  can  go  to  some  other  place  in  the  United 
States  where  they  can  find  some  good  milk  to  mix  with,  can  they 
not? 

Mr.  Happee.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  are  perfectly  willing  for  them  to  come,  who 
will  not  mix  permanently,  if  we  can  use  them  temporarily  for  work? 

Mr.  Happee.  If  we  need  them.  I  am  not  willing  to  let  them  come 
in  unless  we  do  need  them,  but  if  we  do,  I  would  say  let  them  come 
in,  and  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  White.  I  take  it  from  your  answers  that  you  are  in  favor  of 
every  man  in  the  United  States  choosing  his  own  associates? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  do  not  know  of  any  law  against  that  in  any 
State,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  would  not  like  to  see  one  written  on  any  statute 
book,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  'White.  Are  not  Mexicans  much  like  other  persons?  Are 
there  not  good  Mexicans,  cultured  Mexicans,  law-abiding  Mexi- 
cans, and  are  there  not  Mexicans  with  some  criminal  tendencies? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Is  not  that  true  of  the  Anglo-Saxon? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Of  all  countries? 

Mr.  Happee.  Of  all  classes  of  people  I  have  met. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  vicious  characters,  and  there  are  benevolent 
characters,  you  find,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
finest  Mexicans  I  ever  met  socially,  and  had  them  in  m^  house,  and 
had  them  visit  me,  and  had  my  wife  visit  them  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  White.  You  measure  the  quality  of  your  man,  and  accord 
him  recognition  according  to  his  personal  qualities  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiTDSPETH.  Is  there  any  fear  among  the  Americans  of  El 
Paso  or  along  the  border  that  you  know  of,  that  the  Mexicans  coming 
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^^-^'^^^^^^  temporary  purpose,  as  you  have  stated,  would  overthrow 
this  Government  or  would  cause  dissension  or  sedition  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Happeb.  Not  in  our  part  of  the  community,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  are  acquainted  with  every  part  of  that 
country  ? 

Mr.  Happek.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  a  few  years  passed,  expressed  alarm  over  a  Mexican 
mvasion  hke  that  ? 

Mr.  HAPPEE.^My  idea  of  that  is  this:  You  take  those  Mexicans 
that  are  m  revolution.  You  put  a  gun  in  their  hands  and  let  them  get 
hungry  and  they  will  do  ahnost  anything  in  their  own  country. 
They  do  not  get  hungry  in  this  country,  and  they  would  not  have  a 
gun  m  their  hands,  and  they  have  never,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in  my 
36  years'  experience,  tried  to  cause  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  you  acquainted  down  in  the  region  of  McAllen  and 
Mercedes  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  I  have  been  down  there  and  seen  the  country. 

Mr.  Box.  Were  you  down  there  when  the  farmers  of  the  country 
had  the  country  divided  up  into  three  bands  of  guards,  each  doing 
eight  hours'  duty,  against  marauding  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  heard  of  that.  I  was  there  before  that— 25  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  before  that  country  developed  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes ;  I  went  down  in  a  flatboat. 

Mr.  Box.  You  speak  of  the  good  character  of  the  Mexicans. 
Judging  by  the  condition  of  his  country  now,  judging  by  the  condi- 
tion of  Mexico's  citizens  now,  judging  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  come  across  to  work  now,  what  is  your  judgment,  based  on  that 
data,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Mexican  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  possibly  3  or  4  per 
cent  of  the  Mexicans  in  Mexico  who  are  in  these  marauding  bands, 
with  vicious  leaders,  robbers,  most  of  them,  half  educated,  nearly 
all  of  them  thieves. 

Mr.  Box.  Three  or  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  am  speaking  of  these  bands  who  take  these  hungry 
people,  and  they  will  do  anything  to  get  something  to  eat.  The 
leaders  do  it  for  money,  and  their  poor  followers  do  it  for  sustenance. 

Mr.  Box.  You  think,  then,  there  are  only  3  or  4  per  cent  bad,  and 
the  others,  because  of  hunger  and  low  conditions,  make  themselves 
the  instruments  of  those  bad  men  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  I  can  not 
understand,  from  all  the  testimony  presented  here,  why  it  is  that 
Mexicans — ^that  is,  the  industrious  Mexicans  that  you  speak  of — when 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  better  conditions  here,  are  not 
anxious  to  come  again.  Are  they  so  utterly  improvident  that  they 
spend  all  their  money  and  sink  into  degradation  and  poverty,  and 
are  unable  to  come  back  and  pay  the  per  capita  tax,  and  if  they 
are'  not  illiterate,  comply  with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Happee.  Most  of  them,  when  they  return,  wiU  arrive  on  the 
morning  train,  on  their  way  back  to  Mexico,  and  will  form  in  line. 
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and  thej'  all  have  on  new  shoes,  new  overalls,  a  new  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  packs  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  go  to  the  bank  and  change 
their  money  into  Mexican  money,  and  they  then  hike  for  the  river 
and  go  across.  They  stay  down  there  until  they  have  spent  all  their 
money  and  worn  out  their  clothes  and  then  come  back  and  start 
all  over  again.  I  have  had  servants  in  the  house,  maids  and  cooks, 
that  have  been  with  me  8  or  10  months,  perfectly  satisfied  and  get- 
ting good  wages,  who  have  gotten  homesick  and  gone  back  to  Mexico 
and  Returned  in  rags. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  said  something  about  the  leaders  of  these  ban- 
dits. Would  you  think  that  they  would  be*  able  to  pass  the  literacy 
test? 

Mr.  Happer.  Most  of  them ;  yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  are  acquainted  with  them,  are  you? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  have  met  a  few  of  them  when  Madero  was  in  El 


Mr.  Weltt.  Madero  was  an  exceptional  man. 
Mr.  Happeb-  I  am  not  speaking  of  Madero,  but  these  other  leaders. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  Happer.    We  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Hayden. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   CARL  HAYDEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  prevented  by  an  attack 
of  influenza  from  attending  the  sessions  of  the  committee,  and  there- 
fore am  not  informed  as  to  what  has  taken  place  prior  to  this  time. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  there  is  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee a  resolution  to  admit  temporarily  seasonal  laborers  from  Mex- 
ico, who  are  citizens  of  that  Republic,  to  engage  in  agricultural  work 
only.  The  necessity  for  such  legislation,  so  far  as  I  am  qualified 
to  testify  as  a  Avitness,  is  confined  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Salt 
River  Yalley  in  Arizona  and  other  cotton-growing  regions  of  my 
State.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton 
the  farming  industry  in  Arizona  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  agiicultural  labor  was  available  throughout 
the  year.  There  was  necessity  for  additional  men  at  harvest  time 
to  take  care  of  the  wheat  and  other  grain  crops,  or  in  the  haying 
season,  but  there  was  no  general  demand  for  manual  labor  on  the 
farms  such  as  is  required  by  the  cultivation  of  long-staple  cotton. 
Long-staple  cotton  seed  was  brought  from  Egypt  some  12  years 
ago,  bred  up  and  standardized  on  a  Government  experimental  farm, 
and  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  finest  type  of  cotton  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  for  length  of  fiber  or  in  tensile  strength. 
The  largest  use  of  Arizona-grown  cotton  is  in  automobile  tires  and 
other  products  where  great  strength  of  fiber  is  required. 

Until  recent  years  a  long-staple  cotton  was  grown  in  the  South, 
known  as  Sea  Island  cotton,  but  the  boll  weevel  has  reduced  the  pro- 
duction of  that  cotton  from  120,000  bales  down  to  less  than  30,000 
bales  this  year.  The  production  of  long-staple  cotton  in  Egypi  has 
also  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  pink  boll  Wbrm. 
Such  cotton  can  not  be  grown  everywhere.  It  can  only  be  produced 
in  an  exceedingly  arid  country,  under  irrigation  conditioi;is,  yet  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  important  American 
industries.  It  was  represented  to  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
the  war  that  the  Arizona  cotton  growers  were  producing  an  article 
essential  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  induced  to  suspend  the  restrictions  as  to  the  head  tax,  contract 
labor,  and  illiteracy,  so  as  to  permit  the  temporary  admission  into 
the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico  for  the 
cultivation  of  Egyptian  cotton. 

Last  year  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  produced  crops  of  a  total  value 
of  approximately  $40,000,000,  of  which  about  $25,000,000  was  cot- 
ton, and  the  representation  made  to  me  by  the  cotton  growers  there 
is  that  unless  they  can  secure  seasonal  labor  from  Mexico  the  pro- 
duction of  long-staple  cotton  must  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  see  whether  such  labor  could  not  be 
obtained  from  other  sources.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  other  Government  bureaus 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  cotton  pickers  could  not  be  sent  to 
Arizona  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  without  success. 
I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  additional  labor  during  the 
picking  season  from  the  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
In  the  beginning  the  Cotton  Growers'  Association  was  comparatively 
successful  in  inducing  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  of  the  Pima 
Tribe  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields.  But  the  Indiaifc  are  now  growing 
Egyptian  cotton  themselves  where  they  have  water  for  irrigation, 
and  are  actually  employing  labor  to  pick  it.  The  industry  in  the 
meantime  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  all  the  Indian  labor  ob- 
tainable is  insufficient. 

My  father  went  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  1854,  then  a  small  Mexican 
town.  Everybody  spoke  Spanish,  and  Mexican  manners  and  customs 
were  observed.  To-day  there  are  in  Arizona  ten  times  as  many 
people  of  Mexican  blood  as  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase.  Yet  they  constitute  but  about  one-seventh  of  our  popula- 
tion, because  so  many  thousand  Americans  have  settled  in  my  State. 
The  American  people  make  the  laws,  but  there  has  been  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  people  of  the  Mexican  race  who  reside  in 
Arizona. 

Adjoining  Arizona  on  the  south  is  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 
That  country,  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  torn  with  revolution.  The  Mexican  is  the  only  resident  of  any 
nation  on  this  continent,  in  North  or  South  America,  who  leaves  his 
own  country.  Every  other  nation,  every  established  government 
except  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Argentine,  invites 
immigration,  and  is  receiving  the  help  of  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  assist  in  the  development  of  their  natural  resources. 
But  the  Mexicans  leave  their  own  country,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  revolutionary  conditions  exist  there.  As  soon  as  there  is 
established  in  Mexico  a  stable  form  of  government,  and  let  us  all 
pray  that  the  day  may  soon  arrive,  the  Mexicans  now  in  the  United 
States  will  be  anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the  people  from  the  outside 
world  to  come  and  help  develop  Mexico.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
enormous  resources  of  that  country  which  would  support  ten  times 
the  present  population. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Mr.  Hayden,  right  there,  when  that  condition  arrives 
capital  will  rush  into  Mexico  and  labor  will  be  in  demand  in  Mexico, 
and  then  what  will  you  people  do  on  the  border?  Can  you  compete 
with  Mexico  and  its  rush  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  am  glad  you  brought  out  that  point,  and  I  shall 
discuss  it  later.  I  am  m  entire  agreement  with  those  who  favor  the 
restriction  of  undesirable  immigration.  The  proper  thing  to  do  in 
the  United  States  is  to  populate  our  country  with  our  own  kind  of 
people.  Whenever  there  are  permanently  imported  into  this  country 
from  any  source  a  class  of  people  who  will  not,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  look  the  same,  act  the  same,  have  the  same  ideals  as 
other  Americans,  and  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  native-bom  Ameri- 
can, that  sort  of  people  shouldlse  excluded  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  do  not  believe  in  letting  down  the  bars  so  that 
Mexicans  can  come  to  this  country  freely  without  paying  the  head 
tax  and  passing  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Hatdbn.  No.  I  am  convinced  that  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  immigration  law  are  sound,  are  based  upon  reason,  and 
should  be  generafly  enforced.  The  only  exception  that  exists  is 
provided  for  in  the  measure  pending  before  you.  It  is  proposed 
that  for  the  year  1920,  to  meet  an  extraordinary  situation,  that  cer- 
tain Mexican  agricultural  laborers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
will  be  permitted  to  temporarily  enter  the  United  States  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  when  they  have  com]jlet6d  their  year's 
work  on  the  farms  and  ranches  they  shall  return  to  their  own 
country,  without  in  any  manner  impairing  or  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  aiside  from  furnishing 
labor  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Suppose  they  want  4o  stay  here  after  they  do  come 
here,  how  would  you  get  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  The  way  that  was  arranged  during  the  war  was  this : 
There  was  an  association  of  cotton  growers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 
That  association  represented  to  the  Department  of  Labor  that  they 
needed  Mexicans  as  cotton  pickers  to  gather  their  crops.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  ascertained  that  he  had  authority  to  admit  such 
laborers.  Each  Mexican,  as  he  came  across  the  border,  had  his  de- 
scription taken.  He  was  photographed  and  a  record  was  made  by 
the  Immigration  Service  so  that  his  identification  was  complete.  The 
cotton-growers'  association  agreed  that  when  any  Mexican  so  ad- 
mitted had  finished  his  year's  work  they  would  see  that  he  was  re- 
turned to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  agreed  that  if  he  attempted  to  en- 
gage in  any  other  class  of  labor,  outside  of  agriculture,  in  competition 
with  skilled  labor,  for  instance,  he  would  be  returned  to  Mexico.  The 
testimony  given  to  me  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
that  the  cotton  growers'  association  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  lived  up 
to  the  letter  of  every  agreement  made  with  the  department. 

No  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  department  about  the  treatment 
received  by  such  Mexican  laborers  in  Arizona,  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  about  their  return  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Box.  What  do  they  mean  in  this  report  about  desertions,  when 
they  say  so  many  thousand  deserted  ?    What  do  they  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  do  not  Imow  about  desertions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  from  the  department  about 
desertions  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.    The  Mexicans  were  brought  in 
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under  supervision  and  placed  upon  the  farms  of  members  of  the 
cotton  growers'  association.  It  was  known  where  they  were  all  the 
time.  If  a  Mexican  did  not  do  as  he  agreed  to  do,  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  he  was  admitted  he  was  sent  back  across  the 
border.  In  any  event,  when  the  period  of  his  permit  had  expired  he 
was  taken  to  the  train  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  other  words,  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  He  came  into  the  United  States  as  an  alien,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  do  anything  here  other  than  that  which  he  agreed  to 
do  according  to  the  permit  which  was  issued  to  him  by  the  Immigration 
Service.  In  my  opinion  that  same  principle  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied to  every  alien  who  comes  to  the  United  States.  All  aliens  should 
either  qualify  for  and  obtain  American  citizenship  or  they  should  be 
deported  if  they  violate  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Welty.  So  long  as  you  apply  it  to  all  aliens,  but  you  can  not 
make  an  exception  of  a  Mexican,  or  of  a  Canadian,  or  any  other  alien. 
Should  we  not  treat  all  aliens  on  an  equality  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  No;  there  is  a  difference  between  the  aliens  tempo- 
rarily admitted  fi'om  Canada  or  Mexico,  and  aliens  who  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently. 
A  distinction  has  always  been  made,  prior  to  this  time,  with  respect 
to  Canada  and  Mexico,  in  that  it  is  recognized  that  Canada  lies  on 
one  side  of  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  on  the  other ;  that  they  are 
our  immediate  neighbors,  and  that  as  neighbors  their  people  fre- 
quently have  need  to  temporarily  enter  the  United  States  and  they  are 
therefore  entitled  to  different  treatment  from  that  accorded  to  aliens 
from  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  other  far-off  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  say  different  treatment.  Would  that  treatment 
be  better,  or  would  it  be  worse  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  By  different  treatment  I  mean  that  Canadians  and 
Mexicans  have  heretofore  been  given  the  neighborly  privilege  of 
coming  and  going  which  has  not  been  granted  to  aliens  from  other 
and  more  distant  countries. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  it.  You  would  not  deprive  them  of  liberty 
like  these  people  have  been  deprived  of  liberty,  as  you  described  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Instead  of  being  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  I  believe 
that  the  same  rule  which  was  applied  to  the  Mexican  laborers  who 
were  admitted  during  the  war  might  well  be  applied  to  every  other 
alien  who  enters  the  United  States.  He  should  come  here  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  according 
to  law  and  according  to  the  agreement  which  he  makes  with  the  Gov- 
ernment when  he  enters  he  can  stay ;  if  not,  he  will  be  very  promptly 
put  aboard  the  next  ship  and  sent  back  home. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Why  should  capital  place  a  chain  around  his  neck  and 
lead  him  around  and  when  they  are  through  with  him  kick  him  out 
again  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  If  that  were  a  fair  question,  I  would  answer  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  your  own  description  you  stated  how  your  cotton 
association,  I  believe  you  described,  had  the  power  over  the  Mexican 
alien. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  The  Cotton  Growers'  Association  only  had  that  power 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  agreed  to  it.  When  I  agree 
that  if  given  permission  to  come  into  your  ccflmtry  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work  in  a  certain  manner,  and,  as  it  was,  at  a  very  fair  wage, 
and  when  I  further  agree  that  if  I  violate  the"  terms  of  my  permit  I 
shall  be  subject  to  deportation,  have  I  any  complaint? 

Mr.  Welty.  Mr.  Hayden,  how  can  you  suspend  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  by  a  contract  with  any 
human  being? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  can  only  be  done  when  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  know  you  do  it ;  you  send  them  ^o  the  penitentiary, 
but  that  is  because  they  commit  crime.  But  these  people  from  Mexico 
commit  no  crime,  they  come  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  being 
fed,  because  they  are  destitute,  and  when  they  do  we  put  shackles 
around  their  hands  and  a  chain  around  their  necks  and  make  them 
toe  the  mark,  and  when  they  have  done  we  send  them  back. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is  no  element  of  slavery  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Mexican  and  his  employer  in  this  country,  such  as  you  have 
described.  There  is  no  contract  between  the  individual.  It  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  says  to  the  Mexican,  "  You 
desire  to  enter  the  United  States  to  benefit  yourself  in  an  economic 
way.  Very  well.  You  may  come  into  this  country  if  you  will  agree 
to  engage  only  in  a  certain  line  of  endeavor  such  as  agriculture. 
That  is  the  only  permission  which  we  will  give  to  you.  You  may 
come  in  if  you  will  agree  to  remain  here  for  a  limited  time  and  then 
return  to  Mexico."  That  does  not  place  the  Mexican  in  slavery.  He 
may  say,  "  I  will  not  leave  my  own  country  under  those  conditions," 
but  when  the  Mexican  says,  "  I  will  enter  the  United  States  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  I  will  engage  in  nothing  but  agriculture, 
and  I  agree  not  to  remain  more  than  one  year  and  I  will  then  go 
home,"  that  certainly  does  not  make  a  slave  out  of  him.  He  is  de- 
prived of  nothing  but  the  right  to  violate  a  voluntary  agreement  not 
to  enter  into  competition  with  skilled  labor  or  engage  in  some  other 
industry  where  the  ranks  of  labor  are  crowded.  He  is  merely  con- 
fined to  the  one  industry  where  his  services  are  needed.  I  can  not 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  that  puts  a  chain  around  his  neck  or  makes 
a  slave  out  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  in  that  line,  Mr.  Hayden,  have  you  given 
any  thought  to  the  other  resolution  that  is  pending  here,  on  which 
we  are  about  to  hold  hearings?  The  people  of  Hawaii,  by  petition, 
have  caused  their  delegate  to  introduce  a  resollition,  with  a  preamble 
saying  that  agriculture  is  in  decline  there  for  want  of  labor,  and  ask- 
ing Congress  to  give  them  the  right  to  bring  in,  without  the  privilege 
to  come  to  the  mainland,  and  so  on,  40.000  Chinese  coolies. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  not  seen  that  resolution  and  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  merits  of  it,  but  I  would  not  favor  such  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  vast  diHerence  between  the  Mexican,  who  is  your 
neighbor,  and  the  Chinaman,  who  must  cross  4,000  or  5,000  miles 
of  ocean.  The  Chinaman  comes  from  an  inexhaustible  population, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  them  that  could  come  to  the 
United  States  if  permitted. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  he  is  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west,  is  he 
not,  Mr.  Hayden? 
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Mr.  Hatden.  Yes ;  our  nearest  neigkbor  on  the  west,  but  separated 
by  the  widest  ocean  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Granting  all  that,  what  would  his  position  be, 
once  he  got  into  Hawaii  and  was  domiciled  there  as  to  his  privilege 
to  move  out  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Hatdek.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be  any  approach 
toward  peonage? 

Mr.  Hatden.  If  the  condition  of  the  admission  of  Chinamen  to 
Hawaii  was  that  they  should  come  there  to  engage  only  in  agricul- 
ture, and  that  they  must  leave  within  a  certain  time,  I  do  not  see 
how  that  would  put  them  in  a  state  of  peonage,  because  if  any  one 
of  them  did  not  like  the  rate  of  wages  or  was  otherwise  dissatisfied 
he  would  be  privileged  to  go  back  to  China  any  day  he  pleased. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  remain  there  for  any  definite  time.  If  a 
Mexican  who  has  been  admitted  temporarily  should  receive  a  tele- 
gram saying  that  his  mother  or  father  was  dead,  and  that  he  must 
come  home,  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  the  evidence  here  that'  the  con- 
tracts were  broken  ver^-  often  and  they  went  to  the  border,  and  that 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  disappearing  they  had  to  take  away  their 
trousers  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Hatden.  There  has  never  been  anything  of  that  character 
reported  to  me  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  Mexicans  into 
Arizona.  I  have  heard  no  complaint,  so  far  as  the  Immigration 
Service  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions as  laid  down.  I  aia  satisfied,  so  far  as  the  situation  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  is  concerned,  that  the  people  there  can  not  expect 
that  year  after  year  and  forever  they  can  obtain  seasonal  Mexican 
labor  to  take  care  of  their  cotton  crops,  which  will  return  to  Mexico 
when  the  picking  is  over.  That  will  not  give  the  cotton  industry 
the  stability  which  it  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  they  will  do  for  labor  in 
1921? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  that  in  1921  they  will  have  to  secure  a 
larger  number  of  Indians  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields.  I  hope  that 
by  that  time  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in  population,  consisting 
of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  gradually 
there  will  be  available  a  supply  of  home  labor  that  can  take  care  of  the 
situation ;  otherwise  the  farmers  will  have  to  change  to  other  crops 
and  plant  less  cotton.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  other  way 
of  meeting  the  immediate  agricultural  labor  needs  in  southern 
Arizona,  except  by  the  temporary  admission  of  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  the  appeals  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  caused  him  to  order  what  you  call  lifting 
the  ban? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  never  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  prior  to  the  time  he  issued  the  order  admitting  Mexican  la- 
borers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  just  what  authority  he  used  to  lift 

the  ban? 

Mr.  Sabath.  To  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  ? 
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Mr.  Haxden.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  advised,  as  I  understand 
it,  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  under  a  certain 
provision  of  the  Burnett  immigration  act  he  could  suspend  the  law 
during  the  time  of  war  and  temporarily  admit  alien  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  he  had  that  authority  within  the  law, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  provide  an  additional  law  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Because  the  war  is  over,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Welit.  The  war  is  over,  although  the  treaty  of  peace  has  not 
yet  been  signed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  immigration  act  that  per- 
mits him  to  do  that  because  of  war? 

Mr.  Hatden.  There  was  some  provision  in  the  act  which  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  something  in  some  of  the  war  acts,  then, 
tha^  permitted  that? 

Mr.  Hatden.  As  I  say,  I  never  discussed  the  question  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  was  only  told  that  he  had  legal  advice  that 
he  could  take  such  action  during  the  war,  for  the  general  public  good, 
which  he  did.  But  Secretary  Wilson  has  since  stated  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  he  believed  that  the  immigration  law  should  operate 
in  the  regular  way,  and  that  ordinarily  the  law  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced, consequently  the  only  relief  obtainable  by  the  farmers  resid- 
ing along  the  border  who  need  additional  labor  from  Mexico  at.  this 
time  is  through  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  our  last  immigration 
act,  but  perhaps  you  have  not  a  copy  before  you  at  the  moment ;  so  I 
will  read  this  provision  from  section  3 : 

Provided,  further,  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  im- 
ported If  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular 
instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  application  of 
any  person  interested 

And  so  on.    You  are  familiar  with  that  proviso  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  not  read  the  immigration  act  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  the  Secretaiy  undertook  to 
act  under  that  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  knovr. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  was  admitted  under  that  provision  for 
"skilled  labor,  otherwise  admissible"? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  he  did,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  skilled  labor  needed  for  that  cotton  picking  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that  cotton 
picking  is  skilled  labor ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  can  anybody  go  in  there  and  work  on  that 
special  kind  of  cotton  that  you  grow  there  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  requires  a  person  to  take  a  bag  and  pick  the 
cotton  out  of  the  boll  with  his  fingers  and  put  it  jn  the  bag;  it  does 
not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill;  although  some  people  become 
more  expert  than  others  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  are  those  Mexicans  "  otherwise  admissible  "  ?  This 
provision  of  the  act  says  "  otherwise  admissible." 
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Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  terms  of  the  provisions 
of  law  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  temporarily  admitted 
agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  those 
people  could  have  been  admitted  unless  they  were  "otherwise  ad- 
missible."   Do  you  think  they  were  "otherwise  admissible"? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Certainly,  they  were  not  admissible  under  the  lit- 
eracy test,  or  under  the  contract  labor  test,  which  were  suspended  at 
that  time. 

Mr:  Box.  Purely  under  the  war  powers  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  was  my  understanding;  and  that  after  the 
war  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stated  that  he  doubted  his  authority  to 
further  suspend  the  law. 

Mr.  Htjdspeth.  That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stated. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Was  this  labor  beneficial  to  your  section  of  the 
country?    In  general,  aside  from  the  farmers  who  got  it? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  skilled 
laborer  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  about  that.  He  is  a  carpenter  who  is  now 
getting  $10  a  day  for  his  work.  The  town  has  been  very  prosperous 
on  account  of  the  production  of  -Egyptian  cotton  and  the  high 
prices^received  for  that  commodity.  He  said  that  he  believed  the 
importation  of  the  Mexicans  which  brought  about  this  agricultural 
prosperity  had  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  skilled  laborers  in 
that  section,  because  the  people  generally  had  more  money,  were 
building  more  houses  and  improving  their  property ;  so  that  skilled 
laborlSre  in  Phoenix  had  benefited  from  having  unskilled  Mexican 
labor  admitted ;  and  that  he  personally  had  no  objection  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  immigration  law  as  a  temporary  measure. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  those  Mexicans  who 
came  in  ?    Did  they  breed  any  strife  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No.  The  agricultural  labor  which  is  imported  from 
Sonora  comes  from  the  farms  and  small  villages,  and  is  usually  law 
abiding.  The  principal  diflEiculties  we  have  had  have  been  with 
Mexicans  imported  some  years  ago  by  the  mining  companies,  from 
the  old  silver  mining  districts  in  the  heart  of  Mexico.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  different  type  of  men— more  quarrelsome  and  much 
more  inclined  to  crimes  of  violence  than  the  ordinary  farm  laborers 
from  the  State  of  Sonora. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mining 
companies  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  employ  Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Some  of  the  mining  companies  employ  Mexican 
labor  almost  exclusively;  others  do  not  employ  them  at  all;  it  de- 
pends somewhat  on  how  a  mining  camp  starts. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  how  the  other  miners  feel  about 
it,  too;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  in  the  beginning  the  superintendent  happens  to 
be  partial  to  employing  Americans,  it  is  known  as  an  American 
camp,  and  Americans  go  there  to  work  in  what  may  develop  into  a 
very  large  mining  camp.  Another  mine  will  start  as  a  Mexican  or 
foreign  camp,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  Mexicans  or  other  for- 
eign laborers  employed  there.  So  that  in  different  mining  districts 
they  have  different  kinds  of  labor. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection,  if  we  should 
decide  to  act  favorably  upon  this  resolution,  to  having  it  provide 
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for  the  coming  in  of  these  Mexicans  to  other  States  besides  your 
own,  where  they  say  they  are  so  badly  needed  ?  For  instance,  if 
they  need  those  laborers  in  Texas,  they  should  have  some;  if  they 
need  them  in  California,  they  should  have  some  there  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  they  are  needed.  But  my  judgment  is  that  this 
committee  should  confine  the  admission  of  laborers  from  Mexico, 
first,  to  those  needed  for  agricultural  purposes  only ;  and,  second,  for 
a  limited  period  of  time;  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
remaining  permanently  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
general  principles  laid  down  iii  our  immigration  laws;  because  I 
believe  that  those  principles  are  sound.  This  should  be  considered 
strictly  as  an  emergency  measure  and  should  provide  that  where 
an  emergency  exists  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  given  author- 
ity to  meet  the  situation.  When  the  emergency  is  over  the  Mexicans 
should  be  required  to  return  to  their  country  unless  they  can  strictly 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  immigration  law. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  would  you  say  if  I  should  make  the  same  plea 
for  the  manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  Chicago,  where  there 
are  factories  now  running  only  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  per  cent  of 
their  capacity,  and  where  they  are  clamoring  for  labor?  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  women  there;  they  can  not  get  any 
women  to  work  in  t]je  tailor  shops  there,  and  a  great  many  tailor, 
shops  there  are  advertising  day  after  day  for  women  at  $30  to  $40 
a  week,  and  can  not  get  a  sufficient  number.  Do  you  think  .tha,t 
they  should  be  relieved  as  well? 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  are  describing  a  condition  that  is  much  more 
permanent  than  the  situation  in  Arizona.  You  are  detailing  con- 
ditions in  a  great  and  growing  city,  and  that  if  people  from  Europe 
were  brought  there  they  would  not  want  to  stay  just  for  a  season, 
but  would  want  to  remain  there  always.  There  would  be  no  desire 
to  send  any  of  them  back  home. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hatden.  All  that  this  legislation  proposes  is  merely  to  meet 
a  temporary  situation,  until  the  normal  conditions  are  restored,  and 
if  the  plan  proposed  was  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  none  but 
seasonal  agricultural  laborers  would  be  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  might  be  considered  normal  con- 
ditions: It  might  be  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  pay  in  Mr.  Sabath's 
district  of  Chicago,  by  which  certain  people  who  are  now  well  paid 
might  he  reduced  in  wages,  or  laid  off,  or  lose  their  employment 
there  altogether.  That  might  be  one  of  the  conditions  that  you 
would  have  which  would  give  that  relief. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  agricultural  conditions  in  Arizona  will  some- 
time become  normal,  because  we  expect  people  to  come  there  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  help  settle  the  country.  When  that 
is  done  we  will  have  all  the  agricultural  laJbor  we  need. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  any  "  wet  backs  "  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  term  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  White.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  believed  that 
when  a  stable  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  Mexico  and  a  stable 
government  was  established,  it  would  cure  this  condition.  Now, 
do  you  differentiate  between  a  stable  government  founded  on  a  mili- 
tary despotism  or  autocracy,  and  a  government,  if  it  is  possible  to 
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have  one  there,  that  ig  founded  on  social  justice  and  equality  and  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  men? 

Mr.  Hatden.  The  only  government  that  can  be  stable  in  Mexico 
is  a  government  vs^hich  is  founded  on.  social  justice.  The  government 
that  you  have  described  as  a  military  despotism  or  autocracy  ex- 
isted in  Mexico  for  a  generation  under  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  Government  lived"  as  long  as  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  the  vigor  to  maintain  it.  When  they  became  advanced 
in  years  it  fell  to  pieces,  because  there  was  no  way  in  which  such  a 
government  could  perpetuate  itself.  The  Mexican  people  are  go- 
ing through  a  revolution.  They  have  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what 
they  want,  and  that  is  a  division  of  the  agricultural  lands  and  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  the  ordinary  man  to  make  a  living.  If  there 
had  been  the  same  laws  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands  as  they  had  in  Mexico,  which  allowed 
vast  areas  to-be  acquired  by  a  few  people,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  would  have  had  as  many  revolutions  north  of  the  Kio  Grande 
as  they  have  had  south  of  that  historic  river.  The  homestead  law 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  United  States  a  coun- 
try of  property  owners  who  stand  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  VAitE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  have  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  along  in  the  thirties  or  forties,  when  Federal  troops  were 
employed  to  keep  settlers  off  the  public  domain ;  and  we  found  that 
it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Hatden.  There  was  a  time  when  vast  land  grants  were  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  favored  individuals  and  corporations 
in  what  was  called  the  "Western  Territory."  The  same  difficulties 
arose  as  they  have  in  Mexico,  when  men  felt  that  they  were  being 
cheated  out  of  their  right  to  a  home. 

Mr.  White.  That  condition  was  much  more  acute,  however,  before 
the  Revolution  here  in  the  eastern  country.  Over  in  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion "  State  of  Virginia  the  farmers  had  30,000  or  40,000,  or  even 
100,000  acres  of  land — some  of  them  a  whole  county. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  the  same  situation  which  you  will  find  all 
through  history;  that  where  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  and  only 
a  few  owners  and  many  workers,  you  are  bound  to  have  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  I  have  trav- 
eled down  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  about  1,600  miles ;  I  have  been 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  passing  through  El  Paso.  One  could  then 
travel  on  the  train  from  El  Paso  for  more  than  a  day  and  be  all 
the  time  in  one  man's  cow  pasture;  the  land  formerly  belonged  to 
Gov.  Terrazas,  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  I  heard  of  a  man 
who  obtained  a  concession  from  the  State  of  Sinaloa  to  survey  the 
public  lands,  and  the  consideration  for  making  the  survey  was  that 
he  should  get  one-half  of  the  public  domain  which  he  surveyed.  In 
the  Yaqui  River  Valley  the  Indians  had  lived  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  a  Mexican  official  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government  the 
right  to  "  denounce  "  all  the  Yaqui  land  in  that  valley,  as  they  call 
it — that  is,  he  purchased  the  right  to  acquire  the  lands  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Notice  was  then  sent  to  the  Yaqui  Indians  to  come  to 
court  and  show  their  title  to  the  lands.  The  Indians  said,  "We 
have  no  patent  to  these  lands  that  we  can  show,  although  we  have 
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lived  here  always."  The  Mexican  Government  said,  "  Since  you 
have  no  title,  this  gentleman  is  going  to  buy  the  land  in  the  Yaqui 
Valley  from  the  Government  at  a  few  cents  an  acre,  and  hereafter 
you  will  pay  him  rent  for  the  lands  you  occupy."  The  Yaqui  In- 
dian, being  a  good,  upstanding,  fighting  man,  resented  that;  and 
there  has  been  war  between  them  and  the  Mexican  Government  since 
that  time. 

In  the  same  way,  all  over  Mexico  the  small  landowner  has  been 
robbed  of  his  home,  or  has  had  no  opportunity  to  obtain  one,  and 
that  is  what  planted  the  seed  of  revolution.  When  the  revolution  is 
over  and  they  have  peace  and  a  stable  government,  the  Mexicans  in 
the  United  States  will  be  more  than  anxious  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  because  under  such  conditions  they  will  have  better  oppor- 
tunities there  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  a  great  many 
Americans  have  helped  to  rob  those  Mexicans  of  their  lan^s  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  have  been  a  number  of  Americans  who  have 
gone  into  Mexico  and  bought  lands  from  the  State  and  National 
governments  at  low  prices,  and  in  that  way  they  have  become  large 
land  owners. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  that  in  itself  has  created  more  or  loss  prejudice 
against  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  that  has  created  prejudice  against  .Ajnericans. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  have  stated  what  seems  to  me  to  be  more  or  less 
the  crux  of  this  thing :  You  have  stated  that  the  people  of  your  sec- 
tion raise  a  fine  grade  of  cotton,  that  is  used  in  the  myniifacture  of 
automobile  tires,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  that  brings  '.n  a  very 
high  price.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  do  you  not  believe  that,  if  some  method  could 
be  devised  whereby  the  farmer  could  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
cotton — ^the  producer  himself — ^to  tlie  end  that  he  might  pay  more 
for  his  labor,  that  would  be  better  for  the  country,  rather  than  bring- 
ing in  alien  labor  to  do  that  woi-k  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  complaiut  that  I  have  heard  with  respect  to 
cotton  pickers  is  not  about  the  wage  per  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  price  for  picking  ccl  ton  has  been  as  high  as  5  cents  a  pound.  One 
can  not  pick  as  much  Egyptian  cotton  in  a  day  as  of  short  staple 
cotton,  because  the  Egyptian  ootton  is  moje  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  boll.  But  at  that  rate  a  cotton  picker  can  make  what  was  e(iniva- 
lent  to  a  miner's  wages  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  much  more  than  what 
was  the  ordmary  wages  of  a  day  laborer. "  But  in  order  to  pick  that 
cotton,  a  man  must  bend  liis  back  under  the  hot  sun,  so  that  it  is  not 
agreeable  labor.  The  white  people  do  not  usually  want  to  do  it,  while 
the  Mexicans  from  the  other  side  of  the  border,  and  the  Indians,  who 
are  employed  to  some  extent,  are  glad  to  do  it.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
so  much  a  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  as  it  is  a  question  of  the  in- 
clination to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  Judge  Raker's 
question,  if  you  can,  and  tell  this  committee  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  farmer  to  get  higher  prices  so  that  he  can  pay  more  for 
his  labor— and  then  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  if  you  can 
how  the  farmer  can  get  higher  prices.    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Box.  If  he  can,  he  can  make  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  farmers  have  complained  somewhat  about  the 
price  of  cotton.  During  picking  time,  owing  to  combinations  among 
Wie  buyers,  the  market  is  dull  and  the  cotton  does  not  sell  very  fast. 
The  farmers  have  been  trying  to  meet  this  situation  by  organizing 
associations  and  building  warehouses  to  store  their  cotton  so  that 
they  can  borrow  money  on  it  from  the  banks  to  tide  over  the  time 
until  the  demand  is  better.  They  have  been  somewhat  successful  in 
obtaining  better  prices  in  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  They  have  an  organization? 
Mr.  Hatden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
hve  stock  in  the  United  States,  in  the  two  classes  of  the  cattle  and 
the  swine,  have  declined  in  their  aggregate  value  $25,000  000  in  the 
last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  your  figures  were  cor- 
rect, judging  from  the  market  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  speaking  of  the  handling  of  the  crops  by  the 
forming  of  an  association,  you  are  right;  because  I  know  that  15 
or  20  years  ago  in  California  the  producers  of  oranges  and  lemons 
were  simply  buffeted  from  pillar  to  post;  they  got  practically  noth- 
ing for  their  product.    They  formed  an  association  to  handle  the 
matter,  and  now  they  are  getting  really  a  living  profit  out  of  their 
product.    Is  that  not  about  the  situation  in  your  section  ? 
Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  about  the  situation. 
Mr.  White.  Well,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  that  ? 
Mr.  Hayden.  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  producers  of  beef  and' 
other  food  products  perfecting  such  an  organization,  so  that  they 
could  absolutely  set  the  prices,  like  the  dealers  in  clothing  and  shoes 
set  the  prices  for  their  product,  and  they  will  not  sell  it  unless  they 
can  get  their  price? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  might  favor  it,  but  such  a  plan  would  be  impos- 
sible of  execution. 

Mr.  White.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  organization? 
Would  they  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  starve  the  world  to  death  ? 
Now,  I  am  not  an  agriculturist ;  I  am  only  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  organization  is  possible 
on  such  a  large  scale.    The  same  difficulty  would  exist  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton  growers'  organization  in  the  Salt  River  Valley ;  every- 
body could  not  be  held  in  line. 
Mr.  White.  But  you  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  it  can  not  always  be  done.  A  farmer  will  be 
in  debt  and  will  have  to  have  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
creditors.  That  situation  can  be  met  to  some  extent  by  the  associa- 
tion. They  will  urge  him  not  to  break  the  market  by  selling  his 
cotton  at  a  low  price  when  the  association  can  advance  money  on 
his  cotton  to  take  care  of  his  needs  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  thus 
maintain  a  fairly  reasonable  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  farmers  take  any  part  in  this  movement 
through  the  South  two  or  three  years  ago  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
cotton? 
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Mr.  Hatden.  No.  The  long  staple  Arizona  cotton  does  not  in 
any  manner  compete  with  the  short  staple  cotton  grown  in  the 
South.    It  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  goes  into  different  uses. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  before  you  get 
through:  Before  you  entered  into  the  cotton  industry  in  your  sec- 
tion, you  had  a  very  profitable  industry  in  dairying  and  in  raising 
hay  and  strawberries,  and  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  raising  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  alfalfa  was  the  backbone  of  our  agricultural 
industry.  Dairying  and  the  fattening  of  live  stock  were  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  income. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  many  crops  of  alfalfa  did  you  have  during  the 
year  ?, 

Mr.  Hayden-  Five  or  six  crops. 

Mr.  Eakee.  How  many  tons  an  acre  did  you  make  to  each  crop, 
as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  first  crop  is  usually  mixed  with  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  and  produces  about  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  the  later 
crops  run  about  one  ton  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Eaker.  The  price  used  to  be  about  $7  per  ton  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  about  $20. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  even  at  that,  the  extraordinai'y  price  received 
for  Egyptian  cotton  has  induced  a  great  many  farmers  to  plow  up 
their  alfalfa  fields  and  plant  cotton.  I  fear  that  the  change  will  be  to 
their  ultimate  detriment,  because  the  continual  planting  of  cotton 
adds  no  fertility  to  the  soil,  as  does  alfalfa;  it  takes  it  all  out. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  is  it  not  an  advantage  of  the  rotation  of  crops 
that  they  really  produce  more  after  they  have  planted  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  that  is  true;  there  is  no  more  valuable  plant 
than  alfalfa,  which  takes  the  free  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  makes 
it  available  for  plant  food  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  after  leaving  out  the  alfalfa  and  planting  other 
crops,  when  you  go  back  to  alfalfa  you  will  get  a  better  crop  the 
next  year  of  anything  that  you  may  plant — cabbages  or  other  vege- 
tables? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  being  the  case — and  I  know  you  can  tell  the 
committee  about  this — do  you  not  believe  that  arrangements  could 
be  made  whereby  they  could  get  white  labor  there,' even  if  they  had 
to  pay  twice  what  they  are  paying  their  labor  now  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  situation  which  confronts  the  farmers  who, 
at  this  time,  are  planting  their  land  in  cotton  is  that  unless  they 
can  obtain  Mexican  labor  this  year  they  can  not  gather  the  crop  or 
make  any  profit.  That  is  the  situation  as  represented  to  me  by  very 
responsible  men  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Would  it  not  be  profitable  for  a  man  in  Chicago, 
who  has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  7  or  8  children,  to  go  down 
there  for  a  season  and  work,  and  get  in  really  good  health,  get  the 
tuberculosis  germs  out  of  him;  to  go  into  that  warm  climate  and 
have  an  enjoyable  and  healthful  outing  for  a  year?  Would  not 
that  be  really  to  the  physical  and  mental  advantage  of  that  city 
man  in  every  way? 
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Mr.  Hatden.  If  you  could  induce  the  city  man  to  go,  it  would 
solve  the  problem.  But  after  all,  it  is  a  long  way  from  Chicago  to 
Arizona ;  and  it  is  not  customary  for  city  people  to  leave  the  great 
cities  and  go  to  the  farms  to  do  temporary  work. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  we  are  talking  about  helping  the  poor  people  in 
the  cities.  Could  we  do  a  more  beneficial  and  humane  thing  than 
to  get  just  such  people  into  a  country  like  yours  to  do  that  kind 
of  work? 

Mr.  Hatden.  If  you  will  tell  me  just  how  that  can  be  done  by 
legislation,  how  Congress  can  induce. city  people,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, to  go  out  to  Arizona  next  summer  and  pick  cotton,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  agricultural  labor,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  withdraw  miy  request  for  action  on  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  would  prefer  having  people  from  Chicago  than 
any  other,  would  you  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that — judging  by  its  most  dis- 
tinguished representative. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  you  will  admit  that  Congress  can  not  do 
that  until  the  country  becomes  completely  federalized? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  As  a  practical 
proposition,  the  necessary  temporary  labor  can  come  from  but  one 
source  and  that  is  Mexico.  Arizona  and  Sonora  are  separated  by  an 
arbitrary  boundary  line,  with  people  on  the  Mexican  side  seeking 
this  seasonal  work  and  people  on  the  American  side  needing  their 
,  assistance. 

Mr.  White.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  hire  the  man  who  wants 
to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  let  him  return  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  People  are  going  around  getting  subscriptions  and 
contributions  for  poor  people,  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  etc.,  while 
they  remain  in  the  cities;  and  no  more  humane  act  could  be  per- 
formed toward  those  poor  people — ^the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the 
boys  and  girls— than  to  get  them  into  a  community  like  yours  for  a 
year  or  so,  to  get  them  into  the  open  air  where  they  would  have  good 
living  conditions  and  could  make  good  wages. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  is  a  fine  theory ;  but  we  are  facing  the  practical 
condition  that  the  cotton  crop  which  is  now  being  planted  can  not 
be  cultivated  and  picked  without  labor,  and  the  only  place  where 
seasonal  labor  is  obtainable  is  in  our  neighboring  State  of  Sonora. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  they  are  receiving  from  $40  to  $100  a  week  in  Chi- 
cago, you  could  not  very  well  induce  them  to  go  to  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Certainly  not  if  the  labor  conditions  in  Chicago  are 
as  you  state  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  that  is  just  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Htjdspeth.  Is  there  any  fear  among  the  white  Americans 
in  your  section  that  the  Mexicans  coming  over  here  for  work  in  the 
live  stock  and  cotton  industries  would  foment  revolution,  or  in  any 
way  endanger  our  country? 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  have  never  head  any  such  fear  expressed,  except  at 
the  time  when  there  was  talk  of  intervention  in  Mexico.  At  that 
time  there  was  some  concern  that  the  nationals  of  Mexico,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  two  Governments,  might  have  to  be  looked 
after  to  see  that  they  did  not  raise  trouble. 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  has  there  ever  been  any  outbreak  among 
them? 

Mr.  Hatden.  No;  there  has  never  been  an  outbreak  among  the 
Mexicans  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  hearing  a  number  of  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  Arizona  relative  to  the  question  under  discussion.  The 
telegrams  follow: 

Phoenix,  Akiz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Am  being  importuned  by  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  State  to  ask  you  to 
support  the  Hudspeth  bUl,  amending  the  immigration  laws,  and  allowing  im- 
portation of  Mexican  labor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieying  the  agricultural 
labor  shortage  here.  Over  200,000  acres  are  now  planted  to  cotton,  which  has 
stimulated  agriculture  wonderfully,  thereby  resulting  in  diversity  of  crops  so 
necessary  and  vital  to  the  stability  of  the  farming  industry.  Hope  you  can  see 
your  way  clear  to  support  the  Hudspeth  measure,  which  has  my  approbation. 

Thomas  E.  Campbeix,  Governor. 


Phoenix.    Aeiz; 
Hon.  Carl  Haydbn, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Without  Mexican  labor  the  Salt  River  Valley  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  the 
production  so  insistently  urged  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  labor  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  cotton  crop;  it  is  also  very  necessary  to 
carry  on  other  agricultural  industries.  I  desire  your  earnest  support,  in  order 
that  farmers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  and  vicinity  may  continue  to 
demonstrate  the  success  of  irrigation  farming. 

F.  W.  Geiffen, 
President  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Phoenix,  Abiz. 
Hon.  Gari,  Hayden, 

Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have  the  Hudspeth  bill,  in  relation 
to  cotton  pickers,  passed.  The  continuance  of  the  cotton  industry  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  section  of  the  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  dependent  upon  our  being 
able  to  get  Mexican  pickers,  for  the  families  of  the  farmers  will  not  pick,  and 
if  they  would  they  could  only  take  care  of  a  very  small  portion  of  their  crop. 
All  able-bodied  men  find  work  more  in  keeping  with  their  ability.  The  cotton 
industry  is  indirectly  furnishing  work  for  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  and 
all  other  artisans  that  there  are  in  this  community,  through  the  building  that 
is  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  prosperity  from  this  cause.  By  giving  work 
to  the  Mexican  picker,  it  is  also  giving  work  to  the  American  workman.  If  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  good  living  is  denied  the  Mexican,  work  is  not  going  to 
be  given  to  the  American  thereby,  but  will  not  be  as  plentiful  for  him.  I  trust 
that  this  community  may  count  upon  your  energetic  support. 

Herbert  B.  Atha. 


Phoenix,  Akiz. 
Hon.  C.  T.  Hayden, 

Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
For  sure  get  us  our  privilege  of  bringing  in  Mexican  labor  to  handle  our 
cotton,  used  only  in  agriculture.     Conditions  of  industry  at  stake. 

J.  Garnett  Holmes. 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Gael  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  urgently  request  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the-  relief,  measure 
passed  in  reference  to  the  Importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  labor.    Our 
cotton  situation  needs  outside  help  each  year. 

A.  Y.  Gbeeb, 
President  Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Association. 
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TT        ^         TT  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Jfemfter  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  farm  labor,  especially 
during  the  cotton-harvesting  season.    I  am  sure  any  influence  you  use  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  alien  labor  for  such  work  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

P.  D.  Sabgent. 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  would  like  for  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  toward  the  passage  of  the 
relief  measure  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses for  another  year.  This  measure  is  not  only  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Yuma  Valley,  but  to  your  valley  as  well.  Don't  know  how  we  can  manage  if 
our  supply  of  Mexican  labor  is  entirely  cut  ofe  during  the  cropping  and  picking 
season.     Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  that  you  may  do, 

Yuma  County  Commercial  Club, 
By  J.  H.  Westover,  President. 
L.  W.  Alexander,  Secretary. 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Houie  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Will  be  an  extremely  serious  if  not  vital  blow  to  the  cotton-growing  industry 
of  this  valley  if  importation  of  aliens  for  next  season  is  denied.     Please  leave 
nothing  undone  to  secure  renewal  of  the  permit  which  has  heretofore  been 
granted. 

MULFORD   WiNSOR, 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Menvb&r  of  Congress,  Washington  D.  C: 
I  should  greatly  appreciate  your  doing  everything  possible  toward  the  passage 
of  the  relief  measure  for  the  importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  labor  for 
another  year.  This  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  our  valley ;  likewise 
Phoenix  and  every  other  farming  community  where  this  class  of  labor  is  avail- 
able. Had  it  not  been  for  this  class  of  labor  we  should  have  suffered  severe 
losses  last  season.  In  fact,  we  simply  could  not  have  gathered  our  crops.  Your 
efforts  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

E.  F.  Sanguinette. 


Yuma,  Aeiz. 
Bon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Mernber  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
This  community  would  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  toward  the  passage  of 
the  relief  measure  for  the  Importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  labor  for  at 
least  another  year.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Yuma  and  Salt  Biver 
Valleys,  and,  in  fact,  all  farming  communities  where  this  class  of  labor  is 
available.  The  past  season  our  crops  could  not  have  been  gathered  without  this 
class  of  labor. 

L.  C.  Grothaus. 


Florence,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Washington,  D.  O.: 
Passage  of  the  Hudspeth  resolution  Is  urged  by  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Arizona 
Cotton  Gfowers'  Association.     It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  cotton  growers  of 
Florence;  Casa  Grande  Valley  also. 

E.  G.  &  M.  T.  Glemans. 
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Casa  Grande,  Akiz. 
Hon.  Caei.  Bayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  WasMnyton,  D.  C: 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tlie  development  of  this  section  of  Arizona 
that  we  be  able  to  import  foreign  agricultural  labor.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
foodstuff,  cotton,  and  other  crops  will  be  lost  if  we  are  unable  to  get  labor  to 
handle  the  crops.  Development  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  retarded.  Advise 
Senators  Smith  and  Ashurst  that  we  earnestly  urge  them  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  assist  you  in  securing  passage  of  bill  or  resolution  now  pending, 
allowing  labor  to  be  imported. 

J.  F.  Brown,  C.  Howard  Davis,  W.  P.  Clements,  P.  D.  Overfleld,  Ted 
Healy,  T.  R.  Peart,  Geo.  E.  Truman,  J.  P.  Parker,  A.  H.  Guerin, 
J.  A.  Maguire,  Paul  Hinshaw,  E..  G.  Lavers,  Fred  J.  Goodrich, 
Angela  Hammer. 


Tucson,  Abiz. 
Congressman  Carl  Hayden, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to  assist  Mr.  Knox,  secretary  Salt  River  Cotton 
Growers'  Association,  in  endeavoring  to  further  legislation  covering  Mexican 
labor.  The  cotton  industry  in  this  district  is  just  developing,  and  will  be  seri- 
ously injured  unless  adequate  labor  is  procurable  this  season,  which  can  not  be 
secured  unless  Mexicans  are  allowed  to  enter. 

Tucson  Farms  Co., 
By  HsBBEaw  Ntcholson,  President. 


Tucson.  Akiz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  earnestly  urge  you  to  do  all  possible  to  advance  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  allow  importation  of  Mexican  labor  for  the  cotton  industry 
here.    This  industry  is  most  important  in  Arizona  at  this  time,  and  without  this 
labor  can  not  be  developed. 

John  Mets. 


Tempe,  Ariz. 
Carl  Hayden, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  help  with  the  relief  bill  referring  to 
agricultural  labor.    Without  this  relief  our  district  will  suffer  greatly. 

W.  E.  Hudson. 


Tucson,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Tucson  Luncheon  Club,  composed  of  representative  business  and  professional 
men,  recommend  an  amendment  to  pending  immigration  legislation  permitting 
importation  of  Mexican  agricultural  laborers,  under  one  year  contract,  as  recom- 
mended by  Arizona  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  to  protect  cotton  Industry  In 
Arizona  from  disastrous  shortage  of  labor  that  can  not  otherwise  be  secured  in 
our  State,  and  tender  their  support  of  your  actions  to  secure  such  amendmeut. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Geo.  F.  Kitt,  President. 


The  Arizona  Council  or  Defense, 

Phoenix,  Aris.,  May  Jf,  1917. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  IIayden  :  Inclosed  herewith  find  copy  of  resolution  adopted  on 
May  3  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Arizona.  Council  of  Defense,  calling 
attention  to  the  serious  agricultural  labor  situation  in  Arizona  and  suggesting 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Smalley.  Secretary. 
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Whereas  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  serious  shortage  of  agricultural  labor 
in  Arizona,  which  condition  threatens  the  full  ha  vest  of  corps;  and 

Whereas  the  Arizona  Council  of  Defense  is  using  every  agency  possible  to  as- 
sist in  relieving  the  situation  in  this  State  through  cooperating  with  the 
California  Council  of  Defense  and  other  sources;  and 

Whereas  it  appearing  that  California  and  all  other  Western  States  are  unable  to 
supply  their  own  labor  needs,  It  will  be  necessary  for  Arizona  to  seek  relief 
by  securing  laborers  from  Old  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  imposing  a  literacy  test  upon  all  immigrants  is  novir 
in  force,  resulting  In  preventing  a  very  large  percentage  of  laborers  in  Mexico 
who  might  otherwise  come  to  the  United  States  from  entering  this  country 
because  of  their  Inability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  Imposed  by  this  said  act  a  head  tax  of  $8  which  is  prohibitive 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  poor  Mexican  class  of  laborer  to  pay  the  same 
and  thus  gain  entrance  to  this  country :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  hy  the  executive  committee  of  the  Arizona  Council  of  Defense,  That 

immediate  steps  be  talien  to  relieve  the  situation  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress 

referred  to,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Dwight  B.  Heard  at 

Washington,  and  to  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  and  to  the  Senators  and 

Representatives  of  Arizona  in  Congress. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  B.  DENSMORE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Densmore,  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  is  present  at  the  request  of  the  committee  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Please  state  your  full  name  and  present  position,  Mr.  Densmore. 

Mr.  Densmore.  J.  B.  Densmore,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  your  view 
of  the  situation  with  regard  to  labor  in  Texas  in  the  cotton  and  other 
agricultural  and  live-stock  industries,  and  also  the  situation  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  ?    Also  include  the  sugar-beet  industry. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  am  afraid  that  our  organization  has  so  very 
little  data  at  the  present  time  that  any  statement  I  might  make  with 
regard  to  it  might  not  be  worth  much. 

The  only  time  that  I  became  interested  in  Mexican  labor  was 
during  the  war — ^that  is,  in  the  border  States ;  and  that  was  because 
of  the  scarcity,  -not  only  in  that  locality,  but  all  oVer  the  country, 
and  the  great  demand  for  it  particularly  in  the  border  States.  But 
since  that  time  we  have  not  been  particularly  interested  in  Mexican 
labor,  simply  because  we  have  not  had  the  representations  made  to 
us  and  to  our  service  that  we  had  during  the  war.  I  could  not  say 
whether  there  is  a  demand  at  the  present  time  in  any  of  the  border 
States — in  Texas,  in  Arizona,  or  in  southern  California — an  un- 
usual demand,  either  for  permanent  labor  or  for  emergency  labor; 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  service  maintain  agencies  in  Texas  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  at  present.  There  are  agencies  there  that  are 
cooperating  with  us;  we  can  not  maintain  them  any  more";  we  did 
not  get  enough  appropriation  to  maintain  excliisive  Government 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  criticism  made  to  you  as  to 
the  rulings  of  those  agencies  when  you  did  maintain  them  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  Texas  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Not  particularly  from  Texas.  No ;  I  do  not  recall 
any  criticisms  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Wellj  has  there  been  a  demand  from  Texas  to  your 
bureau  for  labor  within  the  last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Densmohe.  Not  to  our  headquarters  here  in  Washington. 
There  are  about  seven  oflaces,  I  think,  that  are  still  maintained  in 
Texas  since  we  discontinued  the  exclusive  operation  of  Government 
offices  in  that  State.  They  are,  however,  only  kept  together  in  the 
hope  that  the  organization  will  be  permanently  established.  They 
are  maintained  in  various  ways,  by  municipalities  and  by  different 
organizations  and  localities,  with  whatever  assistance  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  them,  by  way  of  furnishing  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies— the  ordinary  office  equipment.  In  that  fashion,  there  are  seven 
or  eight  offices  maintained  in  Texas,  I  think.  Of  course,  they  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  they  still  have  an  office;  it  is 
conducted  in  one  room  in  the  Federal  Building,  with  one  man  in 
charge.    Now,  that  is  almost  worse  than  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  added  20  men  there,  apparently- 
you  could  not  find  the  labor  there  to  take  care  of  this  demand  of 
which  we  have  been  hearing  in  this  committee  for  the  last  few  days 
for  agricultural  labor  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I  have  not  heard  the  demand,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  I  am  sure.  But  we  get  demands  for  labor  in  Texas,  I  am 
sure,  locally,  as  we  do  in  other  places.  We  would  get  demands  com- 
ing from  the  vicinity  of  Dallas  in  the  Dallas  office ;  we  would  get  de- 
mands coming  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  in  the  San  Antonio 
office. 

And,  of  course,  the  service  would  attempt  to  supply  the  labor  in 
the  State  of  Texas  from  the  various  offices;  we  do  recruit  it  there 
from  the  applicants  who  have  applied  for  work,  or  through  adver- 
tisements, or  some  other  means.  But  we  have  not,  as  I  say,  had  any 
unusual  demands  at  our  administrative  offices  here  such  as  we  had 
during  the  war. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  your  demands  at  the  local  offices,  if  they  were 
considerable  and  the  condition  was  acute,  would  be  sent  on  to  the 
main  office,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  They  would,  undoubtedly;  they  would  come 
through  the  head  man  m  the  State,  the  Federal  director.  We  have 
a  Federal  director  in  every  State.  We  have  a  director  in  Texas  that 
we  call  the  Federal  director,  the  same  one  that  we  have  had  for  the 
last  two  years.  He,  however,  was  appointed  by  the  governor.  He 
would  make  any  representations  to  our  main  office  that  were  neces- 
sary to  be  made  of  any  emergency  or  of  any  unusual  condition;  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  that  would  be  the  same  in  Arizona  or  Califor- 
nia or  Colorado  or  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  "Pensmoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sakbe.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee,  from  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  localities  that  you  are  in  touch  with,  whether  or  not  it  is 
your  view  that  labor  could  be  obtained  from  those  localities — ^proper 
farm  labor ;  young  men  and  middle-aged  men  and  women ;  ordinary 
farm  labor :  is  there  any  surplus  in  any  place — any  idle  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  surpluses  in  some  places ; 
but  I  doubt  if  you  could  get  those  surpluses  to  perform  work  like 
this. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  am  basing  my  judgment  of  that  on  our 
experiences  when  we  did  have  unprecedented  demands  for  labor  and 
not  at  all  from  my  own  acquaintance  with  that,  because  I  have  none. 
And  those  representations  by  our  own  representatives  and  our  own 
people  in  those  States  were  that  that  class  of  labor  in  the  border 
States — ^the  cotton  picking  and  work  on  sugar  beets— could  only  be 
performed  by  Mexican  labor,  because  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

We  did  not  have  any  Mexican  labor  available;  so  we  could  not 
supply  those  demands.  Of  course,  the  opportunities  for  employment 
that  were  offered  were  offered  by  every  branch  of  our  service;  they 
were  not  accepted  by  any  class  of  labor  that  was  available.  Of 
course,  there  was  very  little  labor  available  during  the  war.  But 
those  have  always  been  the  representatives,  both  from  the  employers 
and  from  our  own  people  in  the  field,  that  that  is  a  class  of  labor  that 
is  performed  by  Mexicans. 

And  I  presume  that  I  myself  was  more  responsible  for  the  action 
of  the  department,  in  whatever  manner  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  modifying  the  laws,  in  extending  them,  or 
whatever  happened ■ 

The  Chaieman  (interposing).  Well,  just  what  did  happen?  Let 
us  get  that  as  a  matter  of  record.  Do  you  know  what  the  Secretary 
claimed  as  authority  for  the  modification? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No,  I  do  not;  that  is,  I  would  not  undertake  to 
give  you  a  justification  of  the  Secretary's  action;  he  could  do  that 
so  much  better  than  I  could  that  I  would  not  undertake  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  do  you  know  the  law  under  which  he  operates  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No.  I  would  very  much  prefer  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  that,  because  it  was  not  part  of  my  duties  at  all. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  me  read  into  the  record,  then,  this  provision 
found  on  page  8  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  immigration  laws, 
edition  of  March,  1919.  I  do  not  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
your  views,  but  I  read  it  because  if  this  record  is  to  be  read  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  where  the  possible  authority  was. 

Page  8  of  the  Immigration  Laws  and  Eules,  containing  the  act  of 
February  5, 1917,  and  the  rule  of  May  1, 1917,  at  the  top  of  the  page : 

Provided  further.  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions, 
including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  tem- 
porary admission. 

Mr.  Hatdbn.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  provision  of  law  which 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  temporarily  admit  Mexican 
laborers.  I  did  not  recollect  the  exact  terms  when  Mr.  Sabath  ques- 
tioned me. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Have  you  read  this  House  joint  resolution  271  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  proposes  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration act  of  February  5, 1917,  and  provides  that 

Any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  who  was  bom  in 
said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexicaa  race,  who  shall  be  admitted  under  this 
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resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  and  not  later  report  in  person 
to  the  immigration  official  of  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien  made  his  entry 
into  the  United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico,  and 
any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

What  would  be  your  views  of  legislation  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  legislation,  or 
the  advisability  of  it,  or  the  mechanics  or  make-up  of  this  particular 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  First,  as  to  the  advisability  of  our  bringing  people 
here  who  are,  in  effect,  peons,  and  requiring  them  to  do  certain  work, 
and  if  they  do  not  go  back  we  can  fine  them  or  put  them  in  prison 
for  a  year.  And  as  to  American  labor  being  in  that  attitude,  or  in 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  think  that  the  provisions  are  rather  strin- 
gent with  regard  to  putting  a  person  in  prison.  But  do  you  mean 
to  tie  your  proposition  up  with  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes;  is  that  the  kind  of  labor  we  ought  to  have  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  such  a  pro- 
vision. I  do  not  think  we  oilght  to  have  a  part  of  that  provision  with 
regard  to  any  kind  of  labor  whether  it  is  alien  or  not.  I  think,  per- 
haps, forcible  deportation  under  an  agreement  is  all  right.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  undertake  to  fine  and  put  in  prison  aniy 
person  for  an  act  like  this,  you  are  doing  so  for  the  violation  of  a 
contract,  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  wrong. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  permit  any  labor  to  come 
into  this  country,  or  to,  have  any  here,  who.  in  effect,  are  practically 
under  control  as  to  where  they  work  or  how  they  work — it  makes  no 
difference  from  what  country  that  labor  comes  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  seriously  doubt  it,  as  a  matter  of  my  own 
personal  judgment,  excepting  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Could  you  name  an  emergency  that  would  justify  to 
the  people,  in  substance,  having  laborers  in  bondage  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  should  say  not,  if  you  put  the  question  in 
that  way  and  make  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  it  amounts  to  that  in  effect,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  will  go  this  far:  That  you  may  have  an 
emergency  such  as  the  gentleman  who  spoke  represented  it  in  the 
border  States,  where  you  can  offer  more  inducements  and  some  priv- 
ileges, with  some  qualifications,  to  an  alien  whereby  he  might  come 
to  this  country  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  agree  to  go  back. 
That  is  a  matter  of  conditions  of  his  privilege  in  coming  to  this 
country,  which,  after  all,  is  a  privilege  anyhow,  with  regard  to 
any  alien,  whether  he  is  coming  here  an  an  emergency  or  coming 
here  to  live. 

The  Chaieman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Densmore,  if  this  pro- 
vision was  seriously  considered,  if  it  was  reported  out  by  this  com- 
mittee and  became  a  law,  and  a  Mexican  on  the  border  was  thrown 
into  jail  for  want  of  a  fine,  he  would  quickly  get  out  on  habeas 
corpus,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I  think  he  would  get  out' on  habeas  corpus  very 
quickly.    I  would  like  to  have  his  case  as  a  lawyer. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  to  that,  it  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  mvite  the  protest  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  against  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Densmoke.  Yes;  I  think  so.  That  provision  of  the  resolution 
IS  bad. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  the  provision  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
alien  came  in  from  Mexico  during  the  war  was  nearly  the  same,  was 
it  not?  ^  ' 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Except  as  to  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  other 
words,  if  he  went  to  another  town  to  get  higher  wages,  he  was  imme- 
diately taken  in  charge  by  an  immigration  officer  and  immediately 
taken  to  the  Mexican  border  and  sent  across  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes;  he  was  deported;  and  I  think  that  is  proper, 
if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  like  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No;  was  not  that  act  of  deportation  entirely  out- 
side -of  anything  contained  in  the  laws  relating  to  immigration? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  "Well,  I  presume  this  would  become  a  part  of  the 
immigration  laws. 

The  _Chaieman.  No  ;  I  mean  under  these  contracts  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  which  Mexicans  were 
brought  in  with  tie  provision  that  they  should  be  sent  back  for  fail- 
ure to  keep  their  end  of  some  contract ;  was  not  that  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  deportation  which  was  outside  of  any  law  that  we  had? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  presume  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  we  can  not  secure  labor  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  meet  these  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I  think  I  would  be  a  very  poor  judge  about  that, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  conditions ;  but  I  will  say  that 
while  we  had  some  available  labor  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  very 
great  demand  for  labor  in  those  localities,  about  a  yefir  and  a  half 
ago,  they  did  not  pay  wages  sufficient  to  induce  people  to  go  there, 
other  than  Mexicans,  from  other  localities,  nor  was  the  work  desir- 
able enough  for  the  other  class  of  pectple  to  perform.  That  is  what 
we  did  find. 

Mr.  White.  Is  there  at  this  time  any  important  surplus  of  labor? 
Is  there  much  labor  seeking  employment  in  the  country  generally 
now? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  fairly  normal;  our 
records  show  the  number  of  placements  under  application  to  be 
160,000  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Is  there  a  need  for  labor  in  the  shoe  industry  and 
clothing  industry  and  tailoring  industry  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Lawrence  now  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  presume  that  they  are  about  normal ;  that 
is,  there  is  a  demand,  all  the  time  fluctuating. 

Mr.  Eakee.  How  about  the  need  of  labor  in  the  coal-mining  dis- 
tricts— ^the  foreign  labor  that  they  have  been  having? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  You  are  asking  for  somewhat  of  an  analysis  now 
of  the  labor  surplus  and  the  labor  supply,  which  I  could  not  give 
you  off-hand. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  about  the  condition  in  Illinois,  as  to  labor  con- 
ditions there  ?     Is  there  a  demand  for  cheap  labor  there  ? 
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Mr.  Densmoee.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  not  want  to  say  whether 
there  was  a  demand  for  cheap  labor ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  could 
not  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  whether  there  was  any  unusual 
demand  for  any  kind  of  labor.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say 
that  as  to  any  particular  locality  without  consultation  with  my 
assistants. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  does  not  undertake  to  keep  up  now 
with  the  barometer  of  labor  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No  ;  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  now,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  are  not  familiar  with  that  because  your 
office  has  not  been  working  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  we  were  when  we  were  gathering  the  statistics  and  reports 
daily  that  the  chairman  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  so  far  as  your  general  observation  is  coneerned, 
is  there  a  demand  for  cheap  latow  all  over  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  United  States?  .r-^ 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  mean  for  common  labor,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well^  there  is  a  demand  for  labor;  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  there  is  no  "  dteip  "  labor  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to -^ask  you  this  question:  You  say  the 
barometer  reports  are  not  as-gBod  as  they  were.  Were  you  always 
satisfied  that  those  reports  were  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Or  anywhere  near  being  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  was  not  only  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  that 
we  got,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  any  reports  that  we  got  or  with 
anything  that  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  the  reports  amount  to  anything  of  value 
at  all?  , 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Texas  reports  show  those  conditions  pre- 
vailing when  you  had  your  force  at  work  down  there?  Did  they 
show  this  demand  for  labor  in  the  Texas  fields  to  the  extent  that  in 
the  Laredo  district  planters  went  to  the  city  of  Laredo  and  nego- 
tiated in  the  public  square  with  men  who  would  go  across  the  border 
and  procure  from  concessionaires  over  there  large  parties  of  common 
labor  and  transport  them  to  the  ranches,  perhaps  100  miles  away,, 
and  receive  $4  apiece  for  them? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  those  reports  showed  nothing  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  show  any  shortage  of  labor  in  the  Laredo 
district  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
what  they  showed  in  any  particular  district  at  that  time.  They 
might  have  showed  a  surplus  of  labor  or  they  ihight  have  showed  a 
shortage.  But  possibly  in  that  district  we  did  not  have  the  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  our  barometer  to  which  you  refer.  We  only  had 
120  cities  altogether  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Further  than  that,  your  barometer  was  not  deli- 
cate enough  to  take  into  account  the  surreptitious  entry  of  alien 
labor,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Densmorb.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 
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Mr.  Eakek.  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  conduct  of  your 
oifice  at  El  Paso  and  the  one  at  Laredo  ?  / 

Mr.  Densmore.  The  employment-service  office  down  there? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes;  men  in  the  service;  acting  as  stool  pigeons  or 
otherwise  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  labor. 

Mr.  Densmoke.  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  their  doing  any 
such  thing;  if  I  had,  of  course,  the  matter  would  have  been  looked 
into,  and  if  it  was 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Was  any  complaint  ever  made  to  you 
in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  that  I  recall  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Did  you  investigate,  or  was  there  any  occasion  for 
you  to  investigate,  or  was  there  ever  brought  to  your  attention  a 
charge  that  the  people  in  your  offices  there  were  really  acting  as 
stool  pigeons  and  getting  large  compensation  for  helping  to  get 
Mexicans  across  the  line  as  laborers? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No;  there  was  no  such  situation  ever  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  I  feel  reasona"bly  sure  that  it  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  office  here  without  my  knowing  it. 
I  do  not  recall  anything  in  connection  with  the  circumistances  you 
mention  now. 

The  Chairman.  Dod  your  officers  have  the  right,  after  the  bars 
had  been  let  down  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  this  form  of 
contract,  to  make  negotiations  and  to  undertake  to  secure  the  labor 
for  the  men  that  needed  labor? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No.  Let  me  tell  you  just  exactly  all  that  we  had 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  Mexican  labor : 

Under  the  regulations  which  were  issued  by  the  department  for 
the  guidance  of  both  the  employment  service  and  the  immigration 
service  an  application  by  employers,  Lcotton  growers,  or  anyone  else 
who  needed  Mexican  labor,  would  be  made  to  our  office.  If  we 
could  not  supply  that  labor  demland  from  that  office,  or  from  that 
vicinity,'  we  simply  certified  that  fact  to  the  Immigration  Bureau  or 
the  immigration  service,  and  that  ended  our  participation  in  the 
entire  thing.  , 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then  you  did  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  get- 
ting labor  across  the  border  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that:  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  there  is  some  evidence  in  the  record  of  these  hearings 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wanted  100  of  these  laborers  he  went  to 
some  agent  of  the  Government  and  was  usually  told  that  there  was 
an  enormous  demand  for  them  and  that  he  could  have  only  20, 

Mr.  Box.  They  said  it  was  the  employment- agency  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  man  would  put  in  a  request  for  50  or 
100  of  those  laborers  at  the  employment  agency;  he  would  then  be 
told  that  his  demand  was  excessive;  that  he  could  have  20  laborers, 
and  then  he  dickered  around  between  the  employment- agency  man 
and  the  immigration  official  until  he  got  his  order  put  up  to  100 
men.    Was  there  anything  like  that  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Of  course,  in  the  State 
of  Texas  the  director  of  the  employment  service  in  that  State  under- 
took to  supply  all  the  Government  requirements  for  war  industries, 
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including  agriculture  in  the  State.  That  was  his  duty.  And  he  may 
hafe  undertaken  some  little  scheme  of  priorities  himlself;  he  may 
have  done  that,  as  they  did  in  many  of  the  States.  It  was  so  very 
difficult  to  get  the  labor  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  of  one  State 
into  some  other  State. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  such  measure  as  this  resolution  seems  to 
be  necessary,  would  it  be  advisable  to  limit  it  to  agricultural  labor — 
temporarily,  we  will  say,  for  one  year?  And  if  so,  can  that  labor  be 
held  to  agricultural  pursuits? 

Mr.  Densmohe.  Well,  of  course,  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  it  to  agriculture,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  relative  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  ask,  then,  if,  in  your  opinion,  that 
labor  comes  in  just  for  agriculture,  will  not  that  lead  inevitably  tO'  a 
demand  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  outside  of  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Based  on  my  experience  it  would ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that ;  it  did  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  that,  because  there  is  a  demand  which  has 
come  here  from  Texas  making  an  appeal  for  such  labor  to  come  in 
for  the  lignite  industry. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  that  was  our  experience.  We  could  not  fur- 
nish the  labor,  because  it  did  not  exist.  There  was  first  a  demand  for 
labor  for  agriculture.  And  then  there  was  such  a  big  demand  for 
labor  for  the  coal  mines  that  there  was  an  exception  made  for  them ; 
and  then  there  was  a  demand  for  the  construction  of  the  canton- 
ments and  other  Government  work  along  the  border,  and  there  was 
an  exception  made  for  them.  We  could  not  furnish  the  labor ;  and  if 
it  was  available  in  Mexico,  I  was  convinced  that  we  ought  to  get  the 
labor  from  there,  or  from  any  place  where  we  could  get  it,  in  order  to 
get  the  war  production  through,  whether  we  had  to  import  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  war  had  gone  on,  in  all  probability  we 
would  have  had  to  bring  it  in  from  China? 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  bring  it  from  any 
place.  I  was  for  seeing  the  job  done.  That  is  why  I  say  I  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  urging  the  department  to  take  that  action ; 
and  I  urged  it  strongly  and  argued  it  strongly  many  times;  and  I 
had  many  rows  with  the  department  and  with  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice. But  I  urged  all  the  things  that  were  done  to  get  the  labor  supply 
from  Mexico  and  from  Porto  Rico  into  this  country.  Because  we 
were  never  within  1,000,000  men  of  enough  to  perform  the  job;  and 
if  we  were  going  to  keep  up  our  production,  keep  the  schedule  of  pro- 
duction that  we  had  agreed  on,  not  only  witE  the  Allies,  but  with  the 
commanding  general  in  France,  we  had  to  have  men. 

I  was  in  constant  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  I  knew  at  that  time  that  we  were  25  per  cent  behind  in 
our  schedule  of  deliveries  of  everything,  particularly  of  small  arms 
and  small-arms  ammunition ;  and  what  I  could  see  ff om  our  charts 
was  that  the  Government  had  projected  so  much  more  to  do  than  we 
had  men  to  do  it  with  that  we  were  always  a  million  men  behind — ^not 
always,  but  up  to  the  peak  of  September  and  October. 

Mr.  White.  In  1917? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  1918.  It  made  no  difference  to  me  where  those 
men  came  from,  if  we  could  get  men  and  women,  or  anybody  that 
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would  do  the  work  that  would  give  us  the  war  prodiiction  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  to  our  schedule.  That  was  all  I  wanteH.  I  did  not 
care  where  they  came  from  at  all.  And  if  the  laws  could  have  been 
amended  or  modified,  if  anything  could  be  done  with  them  that  would 
permit  us  to  get  the  men,  that  is  what  we  should  havei  done.  And  I 
would  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  if  I  had  been  in  an  official 
position  to  do  so.  No  matter  what  the  consequences  were,  that  was 
what  I  would  have  done,  because  I  saw  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation. And  I  think  that  anything  that  was  done  with  regard  to  regu- 
lations whereby  aliens  were  permitted  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  or  from  the  islands  had  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  The  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  ended  a  year  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  it  has 
left  prices  high  and  the  value  of  money  much  depreciated.  Let  us 
say  that  each  month  a  man's  earnings  buy  a  little  bit  less,  and 
that  there  is  still,  broadly  speaking,  in  all  the  United  States  a 
shortage  of  labor,  beginning  with  common  labor  and  going  on  up, 
until  a  condition  exists  that  is  distressing.  Do  you  think  that  can  be 
cured  by  bringing  emergency  labor  into  this  country  from  anywhere? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  think  if  the  situation  with  regard  to  these 
localities  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  speaking  about  is  as  rep- 
resented by  them,  it  could  be  taken  care  of  by  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, and  if  it  is  such  as  is  represented  then  I  think  it  should  be 
taken  care  of.  Because  what  it  amounts  to,  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing, is  keeping  production  at  least  at  its  present  level,  or  possibly 
increasing  it.  And  that  is  the  solution.  That  is,  if  you  do  not 
have  that  in  the  program  then  you  have  not  got  a  solution  of  the 
present  high  cost  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  situ- 
ation as  regards  labor,  say,  from  Switzerland,  or  Denmark  or  Eng- 
land, or  any  country  that  we  could  get  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  suppose  you  could  follow  it  through  logically 
to  that  conclusion;  unless  you  want  to  just  simply  say  arbitrarily 
that  this  condition  is  off  by  itself  on  the  Mexican  border — and,  per- 
haps, you  might  just  assume  that,  too.  For  the  reason  that,  on  the 
Mexican  border,  with  regard  to  certain  industries,  those  industries 
have  always  been  taken  care  of  by  Mexican  labor,  just  as  this  gentle- 
man from  El  Paso  stated  to  you  is  the  case  in  the  El  Paso  district. 

It  is  conceivable  that  they  have  not  in  the  El  Paso  district,  to 
take  an  isolated  case,  as  large  a  percentage  of  Mexicans  as  they 
have  been  used  to.  Now,  if  they  have  not  as  many  Mexicans  as  they 
have  been  used  to,  then  they  have  a  shortage  of  that  labor,  and  they 
have  a  shortage  of  the  only  kind  of  labor  that  has  ever  done  that 
work. 

And  having  a  shortage  of  that  labor  there,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  shortage  of  production,  unless  you  cure  it  in  some  way.  But 
you  could  not  cure  it  by  the  importation  of  any  other^kind  of  labor, 
except  the  labor  that  has  worked  there  and  will  work  there  for  those 
wages.  If  you  are  gbing  to  undertake  to  cure  the  evil,  you  have  got 
to  tackle  it  at  some  specific  point;  and  that  may  be  your  point  to 
cure  it  there  and  increase  your  production.  It  is  possibly  advisable 
to  do  so,  under  proper  restrictions. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  the  activities  of  your  office  lead  you  to  an 
observation  of  the  labor  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
agricultural  pursuits? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  an  agency  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing,  then,  officially,  about  their  de- 
mand for  40,000  Chinese  coolies  to  take  care  of  the  sugar  and  rice 
production  there? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  that  at  all.- 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  while  the  war 
has  not  officially  ended,  hostilities  have  ceased ;  we"  still  have  many 
of  the  war  acts  in  force,  although  our  4,500,000  soldiers  are  prac- 
tically all  demobilized,  and  the  war  industries  activities  have 
ceased,  do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
try  not  to  bring  in  any  alien  labor  until  we  have  adjusted  ourselves 
here  ? 

Mr.  Densmorb.  Well,  I  think  that  the  more  alien  labor  is  kept 
out  of  the  United  States  the  better  off  we  will  be.  I  will  have  to 
express  that  as  a  personal  opinion,  because  I  am  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  immigration  service  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  and  the  Secretary  is  the  boss  of  the  whole  de- 
partment, and  he  will  give  you  the  judgment  of  the  administration, 
I  presume. 

But  unless  you  can  conceive  of  an  immigration  law  that  will  keep 
out  the  people  that  you  do  not  want  here  and  let  in  only  the  people 
that  you  do  want,  you  had  better,  in  my  judgment,  stop  the  immi- 
gration altogether  for  a  while — and  particularly  at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Densmore,  you  have  had  quite  an  expe- 
rience, through  the  war  activities;  through  the  State  agencies,  and 
through  the  national  agency;  and  you  know  that  splendid  organiza- 
tions were  gotten  together  in  each  community,  and  that  was  done, 
not  against  the  law,  but  in  direct  and  clear  accordance  with  it ;  and 
in  that  way  a  job  was  found  for  every  man  in  the  country;  there 
were  no  idle  men  around  town ;  there  were  no  loafers,  no  pool-room 
dandies,  no  fellows  walking  up  and  down  the  street;  they  found 
a  place  for  those  people  to  work;  and  notwithstanding  the  boys 
being  taken  away  to  the  war,  they  were  able  to  do  their  work,  and 
do  it  in  good  shape.  Do  you  not  think  the  American  people  ought 
to  start  to  organize  themselves  again  into  that  kind  of  a  condition, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  do  our  business  in  a  legitimate  and  proper 
way,  instead  of  having  idlers  around  and  bringing  in  foreigners 
to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  we  were  operating  in  those  times,  Mr. 
Congressman,  under  a  suspension  of  a  good  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  in  time  of  war.  One  ot 
those  provisions  was  the  "  work  or  fight "  order,  under  the  selective- 
service  draft.  Unfortunately,  as  a  commentary  upon  some  of  our 
own  people  in  this  country,  they  preferred  to  work  rather  than 
fight.  And  having  that  choice,  they  did  go  to  work  when  otherwise 
they  would  have  gotten  to  be  somewhat  accomplished  pool  sharks, 
as  you  suggested. 
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4!  iT^®  Chairman.  You  might  amend  your  statement  as  to  those 
tellows  by  saying  that  their  first  preference  was  neither  to  work 
nor  to  fight.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is  right.  But  we  gave  them  a  choice.  But 
you  have  not  now,  and  you  can  not  have  under  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, anything  that  will  make  a  man  work;  you  can  not  make 
hini  fight  now,  and  neither  can  you  make  him  work.  You  can  do  it 
with  some  of  them,  of  course,  by  the  force  of  public  coercion. 
The  Chairman.  Moral  suasion  ? 
Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  moral  suasion. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  that  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment  and 
moral  suasion  and  the  good  sense  of  our  communities  we  can  keep 
from  having  those  men  loafing  around  in  our  cities ;  we  want  to  get 
them  at  work  and  to  give  them  good  wages. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  have  a  big  publicity 
campaign  in  order  to  do  ;that,  and  you  would  have  to  have  some 
stimulus  to  attract  him. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  do  that,  rather  than  to' 
let  the  bars  down? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  anything. 
I  think  anything  that  will  lead  where  you  are  trying  to  head  would 
be  worth  trying,  whether  you  are  going  to  accomplish  it  or  not. 
Mr.  White.  Can  you  suggest  how  we  can  do  that  ? 
Mr.  Densmore.  No;  I  could  not  suggest  how  you  could  do  it. 
I  might  suggest  something  that  might  help.    I  am  a  great  be- 
iliever  in  publicity,  because  we  had  to  use  it  during  the  war.     We 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  the  use  of 
national  publicity.     In  the  first  place,  you  can  tie  the  suggestions 
that  you  are  making  now  to  a  real  piece  of  national  publicity— and  I 
am  speaking  now  of  no  smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  Liberty  loans, 
or  something  like  that.     But  you  can  do  more  than  that;  that  is, 
you  could  accomplish  mot-e  than  the  things  that  you. are  talking 
about  now. 

And  if  this  is  at  all  interesting  to  you,  gentlemen — it  is  com- 
pletely off  the  question  of  the  resolution 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Well,  I  think  that  is  just  what  is 
involved  in  this  question ;  I  can  not  see  anything  else  in  it. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  for  the  moment,  I  can  not  see  that  what  1 
am  going  to  say  to  you  has  any  relation  to  permitting  the  Mexicans 
to  go  into  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead.  We  have  used  this  resolution 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  free  discussion  of  all  problems  surrounding  the 
labor  situation. 

Mr.  Densmore,  Yes.  You  have  one  difficulty  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  what  we  might  term  idlers— persons  being  out  of  work^ 
indifferent  T?ork,  etc.,  from  certain  causes.  Some  of  those  causes 
are  the  subject  of  universal  discussion  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time ;  propaganda  by  people  who  have  not  the  interest  of  this  couri' 
try  at  heart,  perhaps ;  organizations  of  I.  W.  W.,  and  others  of  the 

same  kind.  .  -,■■■,■,  , 

I  wonder  if  y oil.  gentlemen  have  ever  realized  the  vast  amount  of 

that  propaganda?    Of  course  you  have.    But  have  you  realized  this : 

That  every  bit  of  that  propaganda  that  goes  to  this  working  men  and 
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women  of  this  country  goes  to  them  in  an  attractive  form,  and  goes 
to  them  absolutely  free  ?  In  other  words,  the  vicious,  specious  propa- 
ganda that  is  going  on  in  this  country  has  gotten  to  the  people  in  the 
most  attractive  form ;  and  it  has  gotten  to  them  absolutely  free.  It 
has  gotten  to  them  through  tons  of  literature.  It  is  forced  upon 
them;  it  is  put  in  such  an  attractive  way  that  it  gets  their  glance, 
by  illustrations,  by  attractive  phrases,  by  every  conceivable  method. 

Now,  no  efforts  whatever  are  being  made  to  combat  that,  except 
efforts  to  repress  it,  and  the  purpose  of  those  efforts  to  repress  it  is 
laudable;  but  are  you  going  to  accomplish  the  suppression  of  those 
things  by  attempting  to  suppress  them  ? 

What  I  want  to,  point  out  is  this,  that  if  you  are  going  to  combat 
the  vicious  propaganda  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  attractive  way 
that  I  have  seen  it  carried  on,  that  I  have  seen  it  carried  on  just 
recently  in  a  trip  that  I  made  up  through  your  State  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  Spokane,  which  they  tell  me  was  the  cradle  of 
the  I.  W.  W. — you  know  the  class  of  literature  that  there  is  there, 
the  same  as  there  is  in  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  elsewhere 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  know  it,  but  while  that  litera- 
ture may  be  very  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  workingmen,  the 
attraction  was  lost  to  me  when  I  saw  one  of  those  great  posters  por- 
traying labor  in  the  attitude  of  an  apelike  giant  just  ready  to 
spring;  and  I  wanted  to  tear  the  picture  in  two.  And  I  have  been 
wondering  what  we  could  do  to  offset  that  sort  of  thing.  Surely,  you 
do  not  think  labor  gloats  in  a  picture  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  as 
a  great  monster? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  does ;  because  I  have  a  vast 
faith  in  the  majority  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 
If  I  did  not,  I  would  think  it  was  so  hopeless  that  I  would  never 
attempt  to  say  or  do  anything  to  cure  our  present  difficulties.  It 
would  be  hopeless. 

But  it  is  not  that  picture,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  the  harm. 
That,  I  imagine  may  turn  a  good  many  working  people  away  from  a 
propaganda  of  that  sort,  if  it  turns  you  away  and  turns  me  and 
everybody  else  away. 

But  it  is  the  alluring,  cunning  logic  that  is  presented  to  these  people 
in  an  attractive  and  plausible  way.  Practically  every  bit  of  it  is 
based  upon  a  false  foundation,  and  therein  lies  its  own  vulnerability, 
because  it  is  false. 

The  most  attractive  thing  in  this  country  to-day  as  propaganda 
is  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  soviet  form  of 
government.  It  is  a  rather  mysterious  thing  to  most  people,  and 
most  of  the  people  are-  interested  in  mysterious  things.  So  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  virtues,  as  they  are  suppo^  to  be,  of 
bolshevistic  government  are  presented  to  the  working  people  of  this 
country  is  extremely  attractive  to  them. 

What  they  do  not  realize,  and  what  I  think  they  should  be  brought 
to  realize,  is  that  they  are  getting  a  false  report  of  that  doctrine — 
they  are  getting  a  false  doctrine.  All  of  the  unpatriotic,  the  specious 
propaganda  in  this  country,  in  my  judgment,  is  based  on  falsity — 
and  not  only  on  falsity,  but  on  artificial  foundations. 

Now,  the  oaily  way  to  attack  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  attack  them  successfully,  is  to  attack  them 
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with  the  truth.  You  have  got  to  get  the  truth  about  all  of  these 
false  doctrines  and  false  propaganda  in  defense  of  the  people  who 
have  become  interested  in  these  falsehoods  and  in  the  false  doctrines; 
and  you  have  got  to  get  it  into  their  hands  in  just  exactly  the  same 
^  Xt  ^^*  *^^  ^^^^  propaganda  has  gotten  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  does  that  false  doctrine  prevent  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  labor,  the  proper  efficiency  of  labor,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  It  affects  it  in  this  way :  Just  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces discontent. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  It  stimulates  discontent  and  unrest ;  and  of  course, 
that  is  the  very  purpose  of  all  this  false  propaganda. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  little;  the  hour  is  late, 
but  I  think  this  is  very  important. 

I  indorse  all  that  you  have  said;  and  I  have  wondered  myself 
whether  the  suppression  of  this  literature  which  is  put  out  with 
these  false  doctrines  in  it,  which  can  be  clearly  shown  to  any  sane 
man  to  be  false,  is  not  more  of  a  mistake  than  anything  else,  because 
the  people  who  read  it  and  carefully  analyze  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  what  it  is. 

I  have  here  [indicating]  a  document  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  picked  up,  entitled  "  Nova  America,"  containing  a  mani- 
festo to  anarchists  and  communists,  published  by  the  Union  of  Rus- 
sian "Workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  it  is  entitled  "Strug- 
gling Classes";  and  it  runs  along  as  beautifully  as  the  most  elab- 
orate opium  dream,  until  the  author  comes  to  his  discussion,  or 
rather  his  criticism  on  the  socialistic  state  as  against  communism; 
and  then  this  author,  in  my  opinion,  blows  up. 

.  But  I  can  see  how  a  man  who  had  followed  the  trend  of  the  pre- 
liminary arguments  might  go  on  and  became  imbued  with  commu- 
nism. And  that  argument  is  not  meant  for  the  general  run  of  people 
to  read ;  it  is  meant  for  the  socialistically  inclined  to  read  in  an  effort 
to  drag  them  into  communism  and  into  actual  effort  for  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government  by  force. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  interrupted  me.  You  are 
much  interested  in  this  thing  and  what  can  be  done.  I  have  become 
much  interested  in  this  thing,  and  what  can  be  done.  I  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  United  States— 
with  the  president  of  that  organization  in  Baltimore-— and  I  wrote 
him  much  to  the  same  effect  as  I  am  speaking  here  now,  but  in  greater 

detail.  .    ,  j  . 

But  what  I  can  see  is  this— let  me  illustrate  it  by  one  of  your  towns 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Chairman,  Seattle  or  Spokane.  You  know  the 
enormous  amount  of  literature  that  the  working  people  are  fed  with 
there.  There  are  some  very  attractive  jjamphlets  sent  them.  They 
take  for  instance,  Lenin's  own  pronunciamento  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  bolshevism  in  Moscow;  and  they  take  the  parts  out  of 
that  that  seem  logical  and  beautiful  and  reasonable;  and  they  feed 
that  to  the  working  people  in  your  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  That  is  very  attractive.  They  keep  feeding  it  to  them, 
and  it  does  not  cost  the  working  people  a  cent.    They  find  them  at 
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their  homes ;  they  find  them  in  the  evening  when  they  are  not  busy ; 
almost  all  of  those  things  are  gotten  to  them  at  a  time  when  the 
working  people  will  look  at  them  and  study  them  and  read  them. 
You  can  depend  on  those  people  who  are  engineering  that  propa- 
ganda to  get  it  out  in  the  most  attractive  way,  and  to  get  it  to  the 
working  people  at  just  the  right  time. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Spokane  to  counteract  that 
beautiful  propaganda  in  the  minds  of  the  working  people— the  poor 
people?  You  have  the  editors  of  your  papers,  feuch  as  the  Spokes- 
man-Eeview,  who  are  devoting  as  much  time  as  they  possible  can 
editorially  to  that  subject,  and  doing  excellent  work,  as  all  the 
editors  who  are  genuinely  sincere  in  this  country. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  they  can  not  devote  all  their  editorial  space 
to  it;  they  have  something  else  to  do.  In  the  second  place,  after 
they  write  their  editorial,  it  is  based  on  what  all  public  writings 
should  be  based  on,  and  that  is  truth,  and  what  is  the  truth  and 
the  entire  falsity  of  this  propaganda. 

Now,  what  happens  to  that  paper?  What  is  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  the  very  people  you  want  to  benefit  by  it?  They  are 
charged  so  much,  in  the  first  place,  when  they  buy  the  paper;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  they  have  to  go  to  some  inconvenience  to  get 
it  home;  then  they  have  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  for  every  member 
of  the  family ;  everybody  can  not  read  it ;  it  is  not  attractive.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  to  buy  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  in  the  third  place,  many  of 
the  class  of  people  whom  you  hope  to  benefit  by  those  editorials  are 
basically  taught  that  everything  stated  editorially  in  the  paper  is 
false. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  That  is  correct.  Probably  in  that  locality  it  would 
be  termed  a  capitalist  paper,  and  they  would  not  read  it  anyhow. 
But  if  you  could  take  as  much  money  as  one  Liberty  loan  cost  in 
the  United  States  and  spend  it  in  just  exactly  the  same  way — ^you 
would  have  just  exactly  the  same  people  who  would  volunteer  their 
services,  who  would  give  their  splendid  services  to  it.  The  advertis- 
ing agencies  of  this  country  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  just  as 
glad  as  they  were  to  give  their  services  before,  because  they  realize, 
as  we  all  realize,  that  this  particular  question  is  just  exactly  as 
serious — perhaps  one  hundred  times  more  so^-than  the  question  of 
whether  you  floated  a  Liberty  loan  or  not.  And  you  could  devote 
the  time,  the  energy,  and  the  money  one  hundred  times  more  profit- 
ably at  the  present  time  to  the  propagation  of  the  truth  on  a  national 
scale — just  as  big  a  scale  as  you  ever  undertook  anything  on  during 
the  war — ^you  could  do  it  to  much  greater  advantage  than  any  of 
the  big  things  that  you  did  during  the  war. 

You  can,  in  the  first  place,  depend  on  the  American  people,  whether 
they  are  working  men  or  women  or  not;  you  can  depend  on  their 
stability ;  that  is,  the  majority  of  them.  And  you  can  depend  on 
them  if  you  will  present  them  with  the  truth,  in  combating  a  vicious 
campaign  against  their  Government.  Starting  with  that  founda- 
tion, you  have  got  easy  sailing.  And  they  will  respond  just  exactly 
as  generously  as  people  responded  to  the  big  Liberty  loan  campaign. 
They  will  respond  in  their  denunciation  of  the  false  propaganda  that 
is  being  spread  in  this  country  at  the  present  time ;  and,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  that  is  the  way  to  attack  it;  because  you  can  get  a  certain  dis- 
tance with  repressive  measures;  but  without  disagreeing,  or  attemp<>- 
ing  to  disagree  with  any  of  the  measures  that  have  been  proposed  in 
Congress,  I  will  say  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  history  and 
keep  your  eyes  on  history,  and  you  will  find  that  nothing  was  ever 
accomplished  by  suppression  of  those  things,  no  matter  how  vicious 
Wiey  were.  The  murders  and  every  kind  of  malicious  activity  in 
Russia  were  no  less  vicious  because  they  were  committed  by  the  secret 
organizations.  But  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  never  able  to  stop  it  by 
attempting  to  suppress  it  and  sending  them  to  Siberia.  He  never 
stopped  it  at  all. 

England,  prior  to  our  Revolution,  never  stopped  the  things  that 
we  were  headed  for  by  repression.  And  let  me  point  out  just  one 
more  thing;  that  has  come  over  me  very  forciblv  in  connection  with 
the  very  conditions  that  are  being  investigated"  to-day :  It  was  not 
the  measures  that  affected  property  that  precipitated  our  Revolution. 
They  had  the  stamp  act  and  the  tax  on  tea,  and  a  few  more  things  lilce 
that,  that  disturbed  people  and  probably  led  them  to  the  final  act  of 
revolution.  But  the  thing  that  actually  started  the  war  at  Lexington 
was  the  infamous  writ  of  assistance  for  the  invasion  of  personal 
rights.  It  was  a  suppression,  some  sort  of  suppression  of  personal 
rig'hts,  and  of  what  we  then  conceived  to  be  personal  liberty.  We 
stood  quite  a  lot  with  regard  to  property;  but  when  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  the  invasion  of  what  were  presumed  to  be  personal  rights 
and  liberty,  then  we  went  right  out  and  fought  at  Lexington  and  a 
few  more  places  there. 

So  that  it  was  the  acts  of  repression  of  what  was  considered  per- 
sonal liberty  that  actually  brought  about  our  Revolution. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  acts  of  governmental  repression  might 
be  conceived  by  the  people  of  this  country  as  an  invasion  of  their 
own  personal  liberties  and  rights.  Of  course,  that  has  been  asserted 
by  a  much  more  weighty  authority  than  I  am,  that  they  do  so  con- 
ceive it. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  this :  When  it  seems  so  clear  to  me  that 
you  can  destroy  this  thing  by  laying  bare  the  truth  and  exposing 
falsity,  you  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  what  in  other  countries 
has  brought  about  revolution — ^by  acts  of  repression^why  not  try 
the  other  thing  ?     Just  try  it,  anyhow. 

And  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  authority  of  any  of  you  gentle- 
men here  to  encourage  anything  like  a  national  campaign — what 
might  be  termed  a  national  campaign  of  truth — ^you  will  get  mar- 
velous relief  from  existing  conditions  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  theory  is  that  it  will  quiet  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  unrest ;  they  will  give  more  time  and  attention  to  work ; 
more  of  them  will  go  to  work ;  and  we  will  have  a  better  supply  and 
;be  in  better  condition  to  handle  our  business,  if  everybody  is  satis- 
fied and  really  giving  his  time  to  labor,  at  a  good,  fair  remunera- 
tion, rather  thanto  teaching  some  of  the  doctrines  that  would  lead  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  Government? 

Mr.  Densmork.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  honest  efforts  to  participate  in  and  im- 
prove his  own  Government. 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Yes ;  to  participate  in  his  Government.  If  any 
gentleman  in  this  room  has  permitted  himself  to  be  led  astray  at 
;  any  time  by  anything  alluring,  how  quickly  has  he  got  back  on  the 
right  track  when  anybody  has  told  him  the  truth  about  the  matter 
as  to  which  he  was  misled?  Of  course,  you  get  on  the  right  track 
as  soon  as  somebody  tells  you  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Now,  specifically,  with  regard  to  killing  falsehood  by  truth,,  let 
me  say  that  the  most  attractive  thing  with  regard  to  propaganda 
all  over  the  country  which  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  people  is 
the  soviet  manifesto.  It  sounds  fine;  it  rolls  out  nicely;  and  it 
pretends  to  be  a  government  by  plain,  ordinary  folks.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  I  would  undertake  if  I  were  to  undertake  the  things 
I  propose  here  now  is  this :  I  would  take  the  soviet  government  and 
the  workings  of  it  as  expounded  by  the  hight  priest  of  bolshevism 
himself,  Lenin,  and  I  could  convince  the  people,  as  I  have  convinced 
myself,  in  a  discussion  of  this  thing  that  the  soviet  government  is 
the  last  thing  the  people  of  this  country  would  want.  I  would  do 
that  by  the  document  in  itself.  Its  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat " 
is  a  wonderful  sounding  thing;  but  if  the  working  people  of  this 
country  could  be  made  to  know  the  truth  about  what  that  means, 
the  portion  of  them  who  are  attracted  by  it  now — -that  is,  if  you 
could  show  the  truth  of  it  and  show  exactly  what  it  means — and 
you  could  do  it  by  the  document  that  now  has  a  high-toned  name, 
from  Lenin's  own  manifesto;  take  his  own  words,  and  you  can 
demonstrate  to  our  people  that  there  never  was  anything  in  Russia 
under  the  Czar  that  was  as  mercenary  as  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat — if  you  could  do  that,  do  you  think  the  working  people 
of  this  country  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

But  you  have  got  to  get  the  truth  to  them.  You  can  not  say, 
"We  are  going  to  stop  this;  we  are  going  to  stop  anybody  from 
telling  you  about  it."  Tell  them  the  truth  about  it;  tell  them  the 
truth  about  everything  else. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  would  you  not  undertake  to  teach,  the  people 
of  this  country  that  there  is  no  social  malady  in  this  country  that 
either  would  justify  the  means  those  bolshevists  would  adopt,  or 
that  could  be  cured  by  such  means;  that  there  are  no  such  condi- 
tions here  as  prevailed  prior  to  the  French  Revolution? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Certamly. 

Mr.  White.  That  there  is  no  condition  here  similar  to  that  which 
caused  the  people  to  put  up  barriers  and  resist  the  authorities  in 
Paris  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  That  is  exactly  right.  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  can  go  into  an  industrial  community,  if  you  are  clever  enough — 
and  those  fellows  are  all  clever  enough;  they  can  create  and  they 
can  stimulate  a  belief  that  the  conditions  in  that  community  are  just 
about  what  they  were  in  Russia  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there.  , 

Mr.  Box.  They  are  doing  that  now,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct;  they  are  doing  it  now;  that  is  the 
danger.  You  told  the  exact  truth  when  you  said  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  misrepresentation ;  it  is  built  upon  falsehood. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes;  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  as  I  have 
outlined  here,  is  that  you  can  destroy  all  of  the  false  doctrine 
by  the  truth  itself. 
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Mr.  White.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibmax.  Just  one  question:  You  spoke  about  personal 
liberties  being  repressed  in  the  United  States.  I  take  it  that  that 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  sedi- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  stiffening  of  the 
present  laws  defining  sedition  and  prescribing  penalties  therefor, 
can  you? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  If  we  consider  those  laws  at  present 
existing  to  be  insufficient.  But  you  can  see  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
severe  sedition  law,  it  is  not  necessary  by  that  law  to  jeopardize 
either  free  press  or  free  speech,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  man  talks 
sedition,  in  violation  of  a  clear  legal  definition  of  sedition,  if  he 
indulges  in  that  kind  of  soap-box  oratory,  or  if  he  prints  that  sort 
or  stuff  in  a  newspaper,  he  is  guilty  of  sedition  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  law  could  be  "  short  and  sharp,"  with 
definitions  of,  and  punishments  for,  sedition  and  inciting  to  sedition, 
and  all  citizens  should  indorse  it? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  indoi-se  it,  and  I  think 
the  majority  would. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  you  would  not  favor  making  every  speech  or 
article  looking  to  a  change  in  political  conditions  an  offense,  would 
you?  That  is  what  you  were  afraid  of  in  making  the  first  part  of 
your  statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Densmohe.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  afraid  at  all ;  because 
I  think  there  is  too  much  sound  judgment  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  you  spoke  about  the  danger  of  too  mtich  re- 
pression in  connection  with  that  propaganda. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  any  15  men 
who  had  been  elected  to  Congress  to  decide  what  constitutes  sedition  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes;  I  would.  I  would  want  to  look  it  over 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  that  we  all  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  required,  and  the  whole  effort  would  be  to  get  it  in 
plain  words? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  We  laiow  the  definition  of  sedition. 

The  Chairman.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  knows  basically 
what  sedition  is. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  There  are  some  people,  and  always  will  be,  of 
course,  who  do  not  realize  the  consequences  of  defining  sedition  as 
.something  that  it  is  not.  The  consequences,  of  course,  might  be  very 
bad.  They  might  be  just  as  bad  as  the  conditions  were  which  led 
up  to  our  own  revolution. 

The  Chairman.  No  lawmaker  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Densmore.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  recently  in  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  you  probably  know,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  carry  out  just  such  a  publicity  campaign  as  you  have  outlined — 
both  public  speaking  and  newspaper  publicity — ^but  the  situation 
seems  to  be  getting  so  that  every  man  is  lined  up  «ither  for  or  against 
radicalism,  with  no  middle  ground. 
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Mr.  Dbnsmoee..  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  is,  perhaps,  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  right-minded  men,  loyal  men,  that  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  law  the  courts  might  exceed  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  thus  suppress  free  speech  where  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  that  such  an  interpretation  should  ever  be  put  into 
the  law. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  such  dangers. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  was  the  experience  under  the  original  sedition 
law- 
Mr.  Egberts.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Densmore,  that  a  campaign  of 
education  such  as  you  have  outlined  would  bring  us' back  to  normal 
conditions,  where  people  would  go  to  work,  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  bringing  in  foreign  labor;  is  that  your  point? 

Mr.  Densmoke.  I  had  not  connected  it  up  with  that  at  all — obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  bringing  in  foreign  labor — ^because  that  is  con- 
tingent upon  too  many  things.  Even  your  proposed  admission  of 
Mexican  labor  may  be  altogether  useless  within  six  months  from 
now.  Because  you  do  not  know  what  the  European  countries  are 
going  to  do.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  have  the  enor- 
mous exports  this  year  that  you  had  last  year.  If  you  do  not,  your 
manufacturing  and  other  industries  in  this  country  may  slow  down, 
and  when  they  slow  down  you  will  have  a  surplus  of  labor.  Things 
like  that  you  can  not  tell  a  thing  about  at  all.  But  I  think  you 
will  accomplish  more — you  will  accomplish  so  much  that  you  can 
do  something  that  will  do  away  with  the  everlasting  and  eternal 
unrest  that  is  being  stimulated  all  the  time  among  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Densmore,  for  interreupt- 
ing  you;  but  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  great  unrest  is  due  to  the 
introduction  and  reading  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  soviet  govern- 
ment? You  would  not  charge  all  of  this  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
to  the  circulation  of  those  soviet  publications,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  No;  not  all  of  it.  I  get  kind  of  out  of  sorts  my- 
self, once  in  a  while,  when  I  have  to  par  $20  for  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
my  wife,  and  things  like  that.  And  1  imagine  that  there  is  con- 
siderable unrest  when  you  get  to  the  profiteering  question;  when 
it  gradually  dawns  on  the  working  people  that  they  are  not  able 
to-day  to  have  all  the  things  that  they  had  a  year  ago,  or  two  years 
ago;  that  is,  things  on  their  table,  things  that  they  wear,  moving 
picture  shows  that  they  go  to,  and  various  other  pleasures  that  they 
are  accustomed  to,. and  that  they  cannot  now  afford. 

No  matter  how  high  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  are  now — and  we 
are  altogether  too  much  inclined  to  measure  wages  nowadays  by 
the  wages  of  the  high  class  of  skilled  labor — -you  have  in  the  big  in- 
dustrial centers  and  you  have  elsewhere  a  group  of  working  peo- 
ple who  used  to  get  money  enough  in  wages,  some  how  or  other,  so 
that,  with  their  families  of  three  or  four  or  five  or  six,  they  could 
have  eggs  on  their  table,  and  they  could  have  meat  and  milk  and 
things  like  that. 

Mr.  White.  Will  you  pardon  an, interruption?  I  am  going  to  be 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  meat  is  cheaper  to-day,  relatively, 
as  compared  with  the  prices  of  labor,  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Box.  Is  it  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  it  is  cheaper  to  the  producer ;  it  is  cheaper  to  the 
packer,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  the  purveyor.  Now,  I  am  not  standing 
on  statistics,  and  I  am  not  undertaking  to  prove  that,  but  I  can 
prove  it,  and  do  it  easily. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  man  who 
works  in  a  big  machine  shop,  where  they  employ  5,000  or  10,000  men, 
and  not  the  skilled  mechanic  at  all,  because  he  can  have  a  sirloin 
steak  delivered  at  his  house,  and  does,  perhaps;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  other  fellows,  who  do  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  eggs 
when  they  cost  $1  or  $1.10  a  dozen ;  they  do  not  have  eggs ;  we  can 
say  that. 

And  some  time  there  comes  to  them  gradually  a  realization  that 
there  is  something  that  they  do  not  have  now  that  they  had  before 
and  while  they  may  be  getting  more  money  now,  they  kn^w  that 
fundamentally  there  is  something  wrong,  because  they  do  not  get 
the  things  they  used  to  get  with  it.  They  get  their  increased  wages ; 
they  get  a  handful  of  money  at  one  time  from  one  man;  and  they 
do  not  know  just  where  the  difficulty  is,  because  the  wife  pays  out 
10  cents  or  a  quarter,  or  a  dollar,  for  the  things  she  buys;  and  it 
takes  him  a  long  while  to  realize  that  the  increased  wages  that  he 
got  last  year  have  not  caught  up  with  the  increased  prices  of  the 
things  he  has  to  buy.  He  does  not  realize  it  at  first.  But  after  a 
while  he  realizes  that  there  is  something  missing,  and  then  he  re- 
alizes that  there  is  something  wrong  with  conditions. 
_  The  Chairman.  A  man  living  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
appeared  before  one  of  the  committees  of  Congress  within  the  last 
week,  and  said  that  the  committee  need  not  increase  his  wages;  he 
begged  them  instead  to  give  him  back  his  dollar  of  1914 — ^not  re- 
alizing that,  even  if  that  were  possible,  they  could  not  give  him 
back  the  beefsteak  of  1914,  or  the  shoes  of  1914,  or  the  coat  of  1914. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  clerks,  the  bookkeepers, 
and  people  of  that  kind  working  in  offices,  in  banks  and  various  in- 
stitutions, including  the  offices  of  municipalities  and  counties  aiid 
States,  and  even  the  persons  in  Government  employ,  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  more  from  that  condition  than  the  skilled  labor,  or 
even  the  common  labor? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Surely;  because  he  has  not  an  opportunity  to 
go  around  and  look  for  a  job,  and  the  other  fellow  has. 

Mr.  White.  He  has  not  received  the  advance  that  they  have, 
either. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  again  gone  far  afield;  but  I  am 
sure  the  committee  thanks  you  for  your  very  interesting  statenaent. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  can  prepare  a  brief  statement  outlining  my  views 
and  send  it  to  the  committee,  if  you  desire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Box.  You  spoke  of  a  highly  skillful  and  widely  distributed 
publicity.    Where  is  that  coming  from? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  you  would  have  to-pay  for  it. 

Mr'  Box.  I  do  not  mean  where  the  money  would  come  from  for 
such  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Government  as  you  suggest,  but 
I  mean  where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay  for- that  distribution 
of  propaganda  that  is  now  going  on  among  the  labor  people. 
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Mr.  Densmoee.  Well,  it  is  coming  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Most  of  it  is  paid  for  by  the  Russian  Government,  or  a  great  part 
of  it  is.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  propaganda  is  paid  for 
from  that  source.  I  happen  to  know  of  that  myself,  because  some 
of  my  friends  attended  some  of  the  Russian  meetings  and  sat  in 
on  them  while  they  voted  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  say  that  you  have  evidence  that  part  of  this 
fund  is  coming  from  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  for  this  propa- 
ganda ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Now,  the  evidence  I  have  satisfies  me.  I  can- 
not go  and  take  it  away  from  the  people  who  obtained  it,  but  it 
satisfies  me. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Their  agent  Martens  admitted  that  they  were  spend- 
ing money  for  their  propaganda,  but  denied  that  it  was  intended 
to  brin^  about  force  and  violence. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  2,  1920,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigeation  and  Naturalization, 

House  or  Refeesentatives, 

Monday,  February  2, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chaieman.  Gentlemen,  it  is  desired,  if  possible,  to  conclude 
the  hearings  on  the  Hudspeth  resolution.  No.  271,  to-day.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  with  an  office 
at  303  Seventh  Street  NW.,  in  which  he  says : 

I  have  just  had  my  attention  called  to  House  joint  resolution  271,  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  immigration  act  relating  to  alien 
contract  laborers  and  illiterate  aliens. 

The  National  Grange  is  on  record  very  strongly  opposing  any  letting  up  in 
the  restrictions  on  immigration.  This  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  directed 
particularly  to  making  easier  the  immigration  into  Texas  of  cheap  Mexican 
labor  for  agricultural  work.  Any  tendency  in  this  direction  which  looks  toward 
making  peasants  or  worse  of  workers  in  American  agriculture  is  not  good  policy 
in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Grange.  X  do  not  believe  that  the  farm  people 
of  the  United  States  in  general  will  favor  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
will  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  secure  a  favorable  report  from  your 
committee. 

If  hearings  are  to  be  held,  I  wish  to  ask  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  C.  Atkeson, 
Washington  Representative. 

In  response  to  this  letter  Mr.  Atkeson  was  addressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  and  requested  to  be  present  at  10.30  o'clock  this 
morning.  He  telephoned  this  morning  that  he  had  an  appointment 
at  the  White  House  and  could  not  be  present,  and  stated  that  J.  H. 
Patten,  who  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to  appear,  will  have  views 
in  all  probability  similar  to  the  views  he  has  expressed  in  his  letter. 
He  asked  that  his  letter  be  placed  in  the  record  and  that  we  hear  Mr. 
Patten. 
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Inasmuch  as  Representative  Box,  of  Texas,  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, desires  to  make  a  statement,  we  will  hear  him  before  calling 
Mr.  Patten. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  C.  BOX,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Box.  My  name  is  John  C.  Box.  I  have  resided  in  Texas  48 
years,  my  entire  life.  Most  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State,  though  I  have  spent  considerable  periods, 
enough  to  make  some  years  altogether,  in  south  Texas  and  southwest 
Texas.  I  represent  the  second  district  of  Texas  in  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  and  ain  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  before  which  this  proposition  is  now  pending.  I 
have  known  Mexicans  all  my  life ;  have  spent  several  months  at  a 
time  in  more  than  one  locality  near  the  Mexican  border,  where  they 
are  quite  numerous  and  figure  conspicuously  in  industrial  life,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  politics.  I  am  opposing  the  proposition  now  before  the 
committee  and  submit  the  following  as  some  of  my  reasons  therefor : 

The  Hudspeth  resolution  provides  for  the  admission  of  Mexican 
laborers,,  who  are  inadmissible  under  present  immigration  laws,  into 
three  States,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  is  therefore- sec- 
tional and  subject  to  all  the  fatal  objections  which  arise  out  of  that 
fact.  It  restricts  the  proposed  labor  relief  to  agricultural  pursuits 
and  is  therefore  class  legislation,  in  denying  to  lignite  mine  owners, 
oil  mill  people,  sulphur  mine  operators,  railroad  companies,  sugar 
beet  companies  and  others  who  desire  this  labor  the  right  to  import 
or  employ  it  on  the  same  terms.  How  could  the  provision  which 
limits  the  rights  of  these  laborers  to  employment  in  agricultural 
pursuits  be  enforced  ?  Would  the  Government  employ  and  pay  men 
to  watch  over  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pauper  laborers  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  employment  of  other  industries 
whose  tax  money  would  be  used  in  part  payment  for  the  expense 
involved;  or  would  the  Government  farm  out  these  unfortunate, 
hungry  people,  and  deliver  them  to  the  custody  and  keeping  of  their 
would  be  bondmasters,  and  charge  the  masters  with  the  power  of 
seeing  that  the  laborers  did  not  work  for  any  but  them.  Would  not 
either  plan  protect  the  employers  against  competition  from  others 
who  might  desire  to  enfploy  them  and  deprive  the  laborers  of  the 
right  to  work  wherever  they  could  sell  their  labor  best.  Would  it 
not  deny  other  employers  who  have  the  same  rights  under  the  law  as 
citizens  of  a  chance  to  get  their  labor. 

The  Hudspeth  resolution  places  a  penalty  on  the  failure  of  these 
people,  many  of  whom  would  come  a  great  distance,  to  return  to 
Mexico  within  a  given  time.  They  are  confessedly  poor,  ignorant, 
and  improvident.  Many  of  them  would  have  children  born  in  the 
United  States  during  their  stay  here.  The  children  would  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under  our  Constitution.  Are  those  who 
come  to  be  heavily  fined  in  case  they  do  not  save  enough  money  to 
return,  or  if  from  any  cause,  do  fail  to  return  to  Mexico?  Who  is 
to  round  up  these  hundreds  of  thousands,  identify  them  among  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  have  the  legal  right  to  live  in 
Texas  and  neighboring  States?     Shall  we  expect  the  employers  to 
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do  it,  when  they  admit  that  they  may  and  probably  will,  need  them 
as  badly  in  future  years  as  now  ? 

When  their  activities  are  to  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a 
restricted  class  in  a  restricted  region,  who  expects  Congress  to 
seriously  consider  the  plan,  even  if  the  18  members  of  the  House  from 
Texas,  and  the  one  additional  from  each  of  the  States  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  were  united  upon  it?  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  four  of  the  18  Texas  representatives  have  joined  in  this 
application  though  they  are  here  in  Washington  and  must  know 
about  it.  My  judgment  is  that  this  measure,  or  any  kindred  one, 
would  receive  the  support  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  Texas. 

There  has  never  been  the  slightest  danger  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Hudspeth  resolution  as  it  is  presented.  Mr.  Hudspeth  himself 
has  presented  to  the  committee  an  amendment  or  substitute  rad- 
ically different  from  his  original  resolution.  Why  ?  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly,  it  was  because  he  saw  the  necessity  of  lining  up  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sugar  companies,  the  sulphur  mines,  and  other  in- 
dustries who  also  wanted  this  class  of  labor.  Possibly,  because  he 
then  recognized  the  inherent  impossibility  of  the  plan  presented 
by  his  original  resolution.  A  still  later  statement  by  Mr.  Hudspeth 
before  the  committee  advised  us  that  he  stands  by  his  original  reso- 
lution. 

If  I  felt  sure  that  the  committee  and  the  House  would  confine 
themselves  to  the  Hudspeth  resolution,  I  would  keep  my  seat  and  feel 
perfectly  complacent,  while  it  met  certain  death  from  inherent  im^ 
possibility  of  enactment  or  operation;  but  the  various  related  sug- 
gestions flight  furnish  the  basis  of  action  which  would  give  coun- 
tenance to  fundamental  and  dangerous  attacks  upon  our  immigra-- 
tion  laws.  Because  of  such  possible  development  they  might  become" 
serious  and  accomplish  wholesale  wrongs  which  the  Hudspeth  reso""- 
lution  would  do  in  a  restricted,  but  in  my  judgment,  impossible 
way. 

The  suggestions  provide  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolies, 
laborers  from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  laborers  from  Canada  and  other 
inadmissible  people  for  other  purposes.  They  involve,  as  does  the 
Hudspeth  resolution,  three  fundamental  changes  in  our  immigration 
laws  and  policies:  First,  the  suspension  or  removal  of  the  literacy 
'test ;  second,  the  remission  of  the  head  tax ;  third,  the  suspension  or 
abrogation  of  our  contract  labor  laws.  None  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed will  accomplish  their  purpose  without  suspending,  which 
will  mean  the  destroying,  all  these  provisions.  The  first  contract  la- 
bor law  was  enacted  in  1885,  35  years  ago.  It  has  been  many  times 
violated,  and  always  opposed  by  the  employers  who  wanted  foreign, 
cheap  labor,  but  Congress  and  the  American  people  are  thoroughly 
committed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  contract  labor  law  was  enacted  35 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  the  law  has  always 
been  opposed  by  those  who  want  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes ;  it  has  always  been  opposed  by  them. 
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And  I  would  like  to  have  the  fundamental  part  of  that  law  in- 
serted here  for  the  purposes  of  this  record,  because  it  shows  clearly 
its  effect  and  its  relation  to  these  contentions. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or 
Corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any 
way  to  induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit,  or  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encour- 
age, otsolicit  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract  laborer  or  contract 
laborers  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract  labor- 
ers are  exempted  under  the  fifth  proviso  of  section  three  of  this  act,  or  have  been 
imported  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  fourth  proviso  of  said  section,  and  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating 
the  same  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  $1,000,  wjilch 
may  be  used  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States  as  debts  of  like  amount 
are  now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  For  every  violation  of 
the  provisions  hereof  the  person  violating  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
criminal  action  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  two  years ;  and  under  either  the  civil  or  the!  criminal  procedure 
mentioned  separate  suits  or  prosecutions  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  thus 
offered  or  promised  employment  as  aforesaid.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  may  from  any  fines  or  penal- 
ties received  pay  rewards  to  persons  other  than  Government  employees  who 
may  furnish  information  leading  to  the  recovery  of  any  such  penalties,  or  to  the 
arre.st  and  punishment  of  any  person,  as  in  this  section  provided. 

******* 

Extract  from  section  3: 

Provided  further,  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  bo  im- 
ported if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  imparting  such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular 
instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  application 
of  any  person  interested,  such  application  to  be  made  before  such  importation, 
and  such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  reached  after  a  full 
hearing  and  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  ease :  Provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  ex- 
clude professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  nurses,  ministers  of  any 
religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries,  persons  belong- 
ing to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  employed  as  domestic 
servants. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  proposed  importers  of  labor  employ 
others  to  get  their  labor  out  of  Mexico,  in  plain  violation  of  this  law 
as  it  now  is.  The  literacy  test  and  head  tax  are  bars  which  must  also 
be  removed  before  their  purpose  can  be  accomplished.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  the  same  demand  will  not  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  more,  but  there  is  evidence  and  every  probability  that  it 
will.  The  demand  for  labor  and  the  attack  upon  the  immigration 
laws  by  people  whose  interest  they  cross  has  been  an  obstruction  met 
by  Congress  and  the  Government  constantly  from  the  first,  becoming 
more  or  less  acute  according  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  America. 
To  surrender  now  will  not  be  meeting  a  new  situation  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  but  surrendering  to  an  old  demand  which  has  op- 
posed the  law  from  the  first. 

A  word  as  to  the  desirability  of  Mexicans  as  citizens.  If  we  for- 
get ail  we  ever  knew  about  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
our  dealings  with  them,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  all  inconsistencies  of 
the  statements  made  by  these  gentlemen  and  take  only  their  bald 
statements  about  the  desirabilitv  of  these  people  as  inhabitants  and 
their  good  citizenship,  we  might  look  on  them  as  good  Americans  or 
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easily  and  surely  capable  of  becoming  such.  But  they  expect  us  to 
forget  too  much  and  to  ignore  too  much,  even  of  their  own  testimony. 
I  call  your  attention  to  their  statements  about  the  improvidence  and 
ignorance  of  this  population. 

One  said  he  had  seen  them  live  for  a  week  on  mesquite  beans, 
which  are  a  wild  growth  produced  by  a  scrubby  tree  found  in  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  Southwest.  I  have  never  loiown  of  their  being 
eaten  by  anything  but  Mexicans  and  beasts  or  birds.  One  says  that 
the  revolutionary  marauding  armies  or  bands  which  have  raided 
Mexico,  and  sometimes  the  Texas  border,  could  be  and  were  gotten 
together  by  giving  these  hungry  men  a  meal.  People  who  can  be 
drawn  into  such  armies  or  bands  by  anyone  who  will  give  them  a 
meal  can  not  be  called  desirable  inhabitants  for  Texas  or  America. 
One  after  another  told  of  going  to  the  border  and  payingso  much  to 
concessionaires  or  to  man-agents  for  herds  of  them.  JPeople  who 
can  thus  be  corraled  and  bought  are  not  the  stuff  good  Americans 
are  made  of. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment.  I  think  it  might 
be  repeated  right  here  that  one  witness  said  thej'  were  treated 
exactly  as  cattle. 

Mr.  Box.  Others  told  of  smuggling  them  across  the  Eio  Grande 
Eiver  or  paying  others  for  them  after  they  had  been  smuggled  in. 
People  who  come  here  by  thousands  as  smugglers  and  have  their 
wearing  apparel  taken  from  them  at  night  to  keep  them  from 
escaping  from  the  custody  of  their  employers,  as  this  testimpngr 
shows  is  sometimes  done  with  them,  do  not  appeal  to  me  as  desirable 
Americans.  The  people  whom  it  is  proposed  to  import  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Spaniard,  Indian,  and  Negro,  crossed  and  living  under') 
adverse  conditions  for  many  generations.  Americans  found  that 
they  could  not  live  with  them  on  congenial  terms  in  Texas  80  years 
ago.  In  a  contest  which  arose  then  the  Mexican  showed  both  his 
inferiority  and  his  savage  nature.  The  same  traits  which  prevailed 
with  them  in  the  days  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  show  themselves 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  Americans  now.  I  could 
go  on  indefinitely,  for  the  story  has  no  end.  Villa,  Huerta,  Orosco,. 
Carranza,  and  their  bands  and  the  condition  of  Mexico  now  are 
exhibits  of  Mexican  character. 

During  President  Jackson's  administration,  more  than  80  years 
ago,  he  wrote  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
the  Mexican  people  and  the  Mexican  nation,  and  if  some  dates  and 
local  coloring  were  eliminated,  it  would  fit  into  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  or  President  Wilson  during  any  of  the  last  12  years,  for 
he  describes  conditions  almost  identical  with  those  existing  now,  and 
those  conditions  have  been  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Mexi- 
can life.  They  have  been  a  very  unhappy,  unfortunate  people, 
fundamentally,  because  the  people  are  ignorant  and  degraded.  I 
sympathize  with  them  and  have  absolutely  no  feeling  of  vindictive- 
ness  toward  them,  but  whether  or  not  they  should  come  here  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  is  to  me  quite  another  question. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Mr.  Box,  since  the  worldwide  distur'bance  in  1914 
and  the  unsettled  condition  by  reason  of  the  demobilization  of  our 
Army,  the  unsettled  condition  brought  about  by  taking  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  from  various  occupations  into  the  Army 
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and  many  thousands  that  had  to  go  to  the  munition  works,  which 
industries  have  been  now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  abandoned,  do  you 
not  believe  we  ought  to  kfeep  not  only  the  Mexican  immigration  but 
all  others  of  that  character  for  a  while  until  we  adjust  ourselves. 

Mr.  Box.  1  do,  and  I  feel  it  very  strongly.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
weakest  spots  in  American  life  now  is  the  industrial  situation  and. 
that  the  incoming  of  these  people  will  tend  further  to  disturb  that 
condition  and  put  an  element  in  American  life  which  is  certainly  not 
American  in  character.  They  say  they  are  not  Bolshevists,  that  they 
are  not  Eeds,  and  the  language  of  the  witnesses  indicates  that  they 
have  not  sense  enough  to  be.  They  have  not  passed  to  that  stage. 
They  are  like  the  poor  French  peasants  were,  or  many  of  them,  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  when  the  lords  made  them  wade  about 
and  beat  the  marshes  to  keep  the  frogs  still  while  the  ladies  of  the 
castle  slept,  and  when,  as  Carlisle  tells,  a  statute  was  finally 
passed  that  the  young  lord  returning  from  his  hunt  should  not  be 
permitted  to  kill  more  than  two  in  order  to  warm  his  feet  in  their 
bowels;  like  the  Russian  peasants  were  20  years  ago.  We  see  what 
the  Russian  peasants  have  become  in  a  short  period.  I  think  any 
degraded  element — and  by  degraded  I  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive, 
but  it  is  the  best  term  I  can  use — any  element  that  is  in  a  condition 
that  the  facts  show  that  these  people  are  in,  to  be  injected  into 
American  life  at  this  time,  when  it  needs  every  bit  of  the  vitality 
that  Americanism  has,  to  permeate  our  own  body  politic  and  our 
industrial  life,  would  be  exceedingly  hurtful. 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  other  words,  all  the  evidence  so  far  tends  to  show 
that  the  purpose  is  solely  to  get  cheap — and  I  use  the  word  "cheap" 
advisedly — labor,  irrespective  of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
body  politic. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  about  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Box,  before  you  go  into  another  phase  of  the 
matter,  you  have  just  stated  that  the  evidence  does  not  show  them 
to  be  in  the  class  of  the  so-called  reds,  or  those  with  revolutionary 
or  radical  tendencies,  but  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  you  know 
that  in  the  hearings  we  have  held,  the  facts  were  disclosed  that  when 
the  time  came  to  deport  Emma  Goldman  and  Berkman,  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Mexico  rather  than  to  Russia  and  showed 
invitations  which  they  had  received  from  certain  Bolshevist  agents 
in  Mexico, 

Mr.  Box.  The  Chairman  states  it  correctly,  and  the  committee  has 
had  private  evidence  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  Mexico 
the  basis  of  operations  for  the  Bolshevist  and  red  operations  in 
Texas  and  America. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  uprising  in  the  peasant  countries  of  Europe 
is  spreading,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
population  m  the  interior  of  Russia  and  Roumania  and  other  coun- 
tries are  illiterate  and  of  a  type  that  has  never  had  a  chance,  we  will 
have  to  admit  then  that  it  takes  no  education  for  a  man  to  join  a 
movement  which  is  simply  designed  to  bring  the  downtrodden  class 
forth  in  brute  force,  destroy  property  rights  and  governmental 
institutions,  and  make  a  world-wide  upset,  so  that  the  Mexican,  in 
your  opinion,  could  do  that  as  well  as  any  other ;  could  he  not  ? 
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'Mr.  Box.  He  does  that.  He  furnishes  the  ideal  instrument  for 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ignorance  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
men  who  can  tear  down  but  can  not  build  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  that  just  what  is  now  ex- 
isting and  extant  in  Mexico,  and  has  been  for  nine  years  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chadrman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  revolutions  and  disturbed 
conditions  in  Mexico  have  existed  ever  since  we  have  had  a  written 
word  about  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  the  hand  of  the  tyrant 
weakens  a  little  bit,  then  the  volcano  of  revolution  bursts  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  gone  on  without  interruption  since 
before  the  United  States  was  an  established  Nation? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  before  I  read  from 
an  official  document  I  have  here,  that  I  am  going  to  eliminate  names 
of  counties  and  men  and  localities  in  order  to  eliminate  any  personal 
or  offensive  element  from  my  statement,  but  the  document  I  read 
from  is  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  Texas,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  book  and  page,  as  I  go  along.  Before  doing  that  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  deplorable  conditions  disclosed  by  this  record  in  some 
localities  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  best  elements  of  men  in  east 
or  west  Texas,  or  any  other  section.  There  are  always  enough 
men  who  will  do  wrong  in  politics  to  use  an  ignorant  herd  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public.  We  have  such  men,  no  doubt,  who  would  lead 
'people  into  these  things  in  east  Texas,  and  although  my  friend 
Hudspeth  seems  to  think  that  perhaps  there  is  some  issue  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  State,  there  are  good  and  bad  elements 
in  every  portion  of  Texas,  and  good  and  bad  men  in  every  section 
of  Texas,  and  those  of  us  who  want  the  best  things  in  Texas  and  in 
American  life  do  not  want  the  forces  of  evil  strengthened  anywhere. 

The  Mexicans  vote  in  Texas  in  great  numbers.  On  page  206  of 
the  supplement  to  the  Senate  Journal  of  Texas  of  the  thirty-sixth 
legislature,  1919,  will  be  found  a  poll  list  of  voters  at  one  box.  I 
shall  omit  the  names  of  counties  and  officials  to  avoid  the  offensive 
features  about  the  locality.  I  will  try  to  call  a  few  of  the  names 
and  the  list  can  be  copied. 

.lose  Bsparza.  Vicente  Rodriguez. 

Francisco  Bueno.  T.  O.  Crockett. 

Tomas  Betts.  B.  K.  Crockett. 

Ramon  Bsparza.  John  C.  Fry. 

T.  M.  Harven.  C.  C.  Wood. 

Remejio  Villarlal.  Cayetano  Garcia. 

Julian  Sanches.  A.  T.  Hood. 

Ysidoro  Perez  Garza.  V.  h-  Vandabar. 

Lino  Leal.  Margarito  Guerero. 

Atanasio  Martlnes.  L.  E.  Keller. 

Hurwano  Guiros.  Jesus  Tapia. 

Matias  Torres.  Macario  Martines. 

Antonio  Esparza.  S.  P.  Young. 

Pablo  Leal.  Felisianp  Tapia. 

Gregoria  Torres.  Simon  Garcia. 

Tomas  Rodriguez.  Jesse  M.  Buck. 

Liamon  Guereno.  H.  H.  Buck. 

^Francisco  Esparza.  J.  E.  Keller. 

Seraplo  Pardo.  Antonia  Garcia. 

Antonio  Rodriguez.  Carlos  Eisparza. 

Tirso  Gomes.  Tsidro  Garcia. 
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Pedro  Bsparza.  Luis  Agulre. 

Juadalupe  Benavides.  Davl  Kellos 

Wenceslao  Guzman.  Deslderio  Tanes. 

Juan  Leal.  Pablb  Silvas. 

Fonbio  Rodriguez.  Rocindo  Agulre. 

F.  Jesus  Oantu.  Desiderio  Tribinio. 

Martin  Cavazos.  R.  G.  Garza. 

Yida  LesUe.  juan  Ramos. 

H.  W.  Leslie.  Rafael  L.  Guerra. 

Maximo  Rodriguez.  Evaristo  Canas. 

Apolinas  Rodriguez.  Yplito  Canales. 

ErMsto  Esparza.  Nestor  Alcaja. 

Esequiel  Oavazos.  Jose  Yanes. 

Hasedonio  Rodriguez.  Susano  Gonzales. 

J.  F.  Moody.  Modesto  Gonzales. 

Rosalio  Rodriguez.  A.  E.  Oarmichail. 

L.  A.  Scliiceger.  Angel  Ramos. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Schiceger,  Cliofas  Gomez. 

Edward  Schiceger.  Encamacion  Martinis. 

E.  H.  Agee.  Antonio  G.  Cavazos. 

Aniseto  Rodriguez.  George  A.  Fearnow. 

Elefonso  Gallegos.  Mrs.  George  A.  Fearnow. 

On  page  273  will  be  found  another  full  list  and  on  pages  274,  275, 
448,  586,  587,  588,  and  the  book,  which  is  a  large  volume,  is  full  of 
them. 

Their  influence  on  elections  is  very  bad.  I  shall  read  some  ex- 
tracts  

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing) .  You  are  reading  the  names  of  voters  of 
Texas? 

Mr.  Box.  Merely  to  show  that  these  people  vote.  I  am  going  to 
show  how  they  vote  and  their  effect.  These  gentlemen  said  they  did 
not  vote,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  elections,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Vaiui.  I  think,  Judge  Box,  in  fairness  to  those  gentlemen 
who  testified  here,  it  should  be  said  that  they  stated  that  those  ad- 
mitted temporarily  did  not  vote.  Of  course,  they  all  conceded  that 
a  good  many  Mexicans  in  Texas  who  have  lived  there  for  many 
years  have  become  citizens  and  vote. 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  going  to  show  before  I  get  through  that  others  who 
were  never  naturalized  and  never  applied  for  naturalization  vote. - 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  the  fault,  then,  of  your  law  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  No;  many  vote  in  utter  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Eaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Texas,  they  can  vote,,  when 
they  are  not  naturalized,  if  they  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  naturalized. 

Mr.  Box.  In  Texas,  as  1  have  heretofore  advised  the  committee, 
according  to  my  -judgment,  and  you  have  heard  some  controversy 
about  it,  but  my  present  impression  is  that  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  are  permitted  to  vote.  We  have  been  trying 
to  change  it,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Box,  could  you  to-day  wire  the  secretary 
of  state,  inasmuch  as  that  has  become  a  matter  of  controversy  here, 
so  that  he  may  give  us  a  definite  statement  about  it.  It  is  not  vital 
to  these  hearings,  but  I  think  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
have  exact  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.     I  feel  morally  certain  that  they  pan,  but  I  will 
get  that  information. 
164496—20 ^20 
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The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  this  evidence  in  regard  to  partici- 
pating in  elections  runs  to  this  matter  of  admission  from  the  fact 
that  witnesses  generally  admitted,  and  even  the  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  indicated,  that  of  this  number  entering  tinder  con- 
tract and  agreement  in  the  last  two  years,  a  considerable  portion 
failed  to  return. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  two-thirds,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 

Now,  this  is  an  examination  conducted  by  attorneys  in  an  election 
contest  in  Texas  [reading  from  Supplement  of  the  Senate  Journal, 
p.  158]  : 

-Q.  Who  is  iu  control  of  the  politics  of  the  county — of  the  offices? — A.  Mr. 

Q.  How  is  he  in  that  control? — A.  By  the  Mexican  vote. 

Q.  Through  that  Mexican  vote  does  he  control  the  officers  in  the  county? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  county  judge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  SherifE?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Commissioners  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  finances  of  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  that  Mexican  vote  handled?  Is  it  an  intelligent  Mexican 
vote  or  an  illiterate  Mexican  vote? — A.  Well,  it  is  mixed.  There's  some  very 
intelligent  Mexicans  and  then  there's  lots  of  them  are  illiterate. 

Q.  Does  Mr. control  the  appointment  of  the  people  who  hold  the  elec- 
tions in  that  country? — A,  That's  the  way  I  understand  It. 

Pages  760  and  761  show  theT;estimony  of  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature,  a  man  who  had  been  for  several  terms,  about  conditions 
.down  there.    I  believe  I  will  not  give  his  name : 

A.  I  was  a  representatives ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  counties? — A.  Well,  when  I  came  to  the  legislature,  in  1911,  I 

was  elected  in  1910,  came  in  1911,  and  I  represented  ,  ,  , 

and Counties,  I  think  was  my  district  at  that  time.    At  a  called  session  of 

that  legislature,  the  legislature  redlstricted  the  representative  districts  and 
changed  it  until  it  is  now and and Counties. 

,j  Q.  What  legislatures  were  you  a  member  of? — A.  I  \\'as  a  member  of  the 
thirty-second,  thirty-third,  and  thirty-fourth. 

Now,  I  will  skip  quite  a  number  of  questions  that  throw  no  light 
on  this  controversy.  They  do  throw  a  little,  but  would  take  too  much 
space : 

Q.  Was  there  at  that  time  a  discussion  of  the  illiterate  Mexican  vote  along 
the  border,  in  the  legislature? — A.  There  wasn't  as  great  a  discussion  as  there, 
has  been  this  time,  but  almost  as  great.  There  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  men,  different  sides,  each  side  charging  the  other  with  having  paid 
the  poll  taxes  of  the  Mexicans.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  anything 
going  on  here — • 

That  is  the  Senate,  you  understand. 

but  in  the  house  of  representatives  they  were  in  a  turmoil  about  it  One  man, 
they  were  asking  for  a  division  of  counties  down  there,  tnaking  new  counties 

and  the  people  who  wanted  a  new  county,  in  County,  alleged  that  one 

boss  man  down  there,  an  anti man  who  was  there  had  paid  enough 

poll  taxes  to  control  the  election  of  the  officers.  Now,  we  had  given  those 
people  a  new  county;  they  had  come  to  us  complaining  in  the  thirty-second 
legislature  that  they  were  under  Mexican  rule— that  all   the  officers  (Jown 

there  weTe  Mexicans.    The  legislature  gave  them  a  county,  called  — County, 

and  they  were  going  back  there  to  get  together  and  elect  their  officers  and  all 
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that  kind  of  doings.  In  tlie  thirty-third  legislature,  those  people  come  bacli 
!ind  asked  for  a  division  of County — 

That  is  the  new  one. 

on  the  ground, that  the  big  boss  had  gotten  their  poll  taxes  and  put  them  in 
his  safe  and  gotten  Mexican  officers  and  controlled  everything — everything  of 
that  kind— and  in  view  of  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
illiterate  voters. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Is  it  not  a  crime  to  pay  the  poll  tax  of  a  man  who 
must  have  paid  his  poll  tax  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Box.  It  is;  but  all  criminal  law  is  not  enforced,  especially 
where  the  local  sentiment  is  against  it  and  where  there  is  a  big 
degraded  element  that  figures  in  it.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
State  Democratic  chairman  of  Texas  relative  to  tlie  situation  down 
there.  I  will  just  give  the  part  of  it  on  this  situation.  This  is  on 
page  838,  in  speakmg  of  a  contest  between  men  for  office  before 
the  election,  and  the  State  Democratic  chairman  said : 

In  the  face  of  the  evident  frauds  in  the  primary  election  in  your  senatorial 
district,   as  disclosed  before  the  committee  on   credentials  at  Waco,   and  the 

action   of   the    State    I~)emocratlc   convention    in    declaring   to    be    the 

rightful  nominee  for  senator,  you  are  without  doubt  justified  in   asking  the 

voters   of  that  senatorial  district  to   scratch  the  name  of  and  write 

the  name  of  on  the  ticket  before  casting  the  ballot  in  the  November 

election. 

I  mention  these  things  as  showing  the  character  that  w;as  given  to 
the  political  contest  in  certain  localities.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  gen- 
tlemen, when  I  tell  you  this  entire  large  volume  is  full  of  that  kind 
of  stuff,  which  it  took  weeks  to  develop,  and  it  would  probably  take 
weeks  for  you  to  hear  it  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  When  was  that  contest? 

Mr.  Box.  In  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  there  as  to  how  they 
voted  or  may  have  voted  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  candidates? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  my  next  point.  They  are  very  ignorant.  I 
read  from  page  62 

Mr.  Sabath.  Does  that  only  apply  to  the  Mexicans  there,  relative 
to  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Box.  Oh,  no.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  we  have  bad  men 
enough  and  ignorant  men  enough — ^too  many  everywhere,  gentle- 
men. And — I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood — I  have  been  all 
over  that  country,  and  there  are  as  fine  citizens  down  there  as  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  I  know  what  lots  of  them  think.  This 
testimony  disclosed  it.  You  can  get  half  a  dozen  men  in  any  county 
in  America  to  ask  for  certain  things,  but  that  does  not  represent 
what  the  great  mass  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  asking  for  special  privileges? . 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Can  you  tell  how  the  Texas  delegati6n  feels  on 
this  subject?  ,      "    ,i' 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  feel  like  speaking  for  the  Texas  d,elegation, 
but  I  have  written  in  my  statement  here  that  only, a'  few  of  the 
Texas  delegation  will,  in  my  judgment,  vote  for  it.       f 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  was  no  caucus? 
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Mr.  Box.  No;  and  there  have  only  been  4  out  of  the  18  members 
to  come  before  us.    I  read  from  page  62 : 

Q.  Now,  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  way  you  got  that  ticket  that  the  chairinan  of 

the  precinct,   Mr.  ,   had  a   marked   ticket   and   showed  it  to   you? — A. 

Marked  ticket? 

Q.  Yes;  and  showed  it  to  you,  and  you  remembered  the  names? — A.  Well, 
he  told  me  the  way  we  ought  to  vote,  you  know,  but  he  did  not  have  a  marked 
ticket. 

*  :i  ^  *  *  *  * 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Why,  he  just  stated  he  wanted  to  vote  for  these 
candidates,  and  I  just  said  it  was  my  opinion  to  vote  for  them  too,  myself. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  all  of  the  tickets  that  you  fixed  that  day  the  same 
way ;  for  the  same  candidates? — A.  For  tlie  fellows  Who  didn't  know  how  to 
make  out  their  own  tickets;  yes. 

Q.  Made  them  all  the  same  way? — A.  Because  I  asked  them  who  they  wanted 
to  vote  for,  and  they  said,  "  We  will  do  it  the  way  you  are  going  to  vote,  you 
know." 

Q.  They  said,  "  We  will  do  it  the  way  you  are  going  to  vote  "  ? — A.  Yes ;  and 
I  voted  it  just  the  way  I  did  my  own. 

******* 

Q.  And  you  made  out  about  half  of  the  tickets  of  that  box? — ^A.  About  half. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  the  tickets  are  printed,  and  the  man 
in  charge  can  take  the  ticket  and  scrateh  it  or  write  any  man's 
name  he  desires  and  hand  it  to  the  judge  of  the  election ;  the  voter 
can  vote  for  anyone ;  is  not  that  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Box.  The  names  are  printed  on  the  ticket,  and  you  have  to 
scratch  out  those  for  whom  you  do  not  vote  and  to  leave  in  those 
you  do  vote  for. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  you  want  to  vote  for  somebody  not  on  the 
ticket,  then  you  write  in  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Then  you  write  in  the  name ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is^o  official  guarding  the  ticket  or  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Box.  There  should  be.  The  law  provides  one,  but  the  law  is 
not  always  carried  out. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  The  law  permits  assistance? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  And,  for  instance,  if  you  had  a  box  in  which  there 
were  only  one  or  two  white  men  in  the  whole  region,  and  every  man 
who  held  office  in  the  county,  or  every  man  who  participated  in  the 
election  was  of  this  same  class  and  had  these  same  political  ideas, 
and  people  who  do  not  know,  who  do  not  even  know  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is,  do  the  voting — and  it  is,  indeed,  true  they  do  not 
know  what  the  Democratic  Party  is.  They  come  out  to  vote  and 
say,  "  I  vote  for  Mr.  Democrata  " 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  the  same  thing  that  I  have  understood  has 
occurred  in  many  other  districts  where  whole  counties  were  dis- 
franchised by  virtue  of  selling  their  votes.  It  does  not  apply  to 
Texas  alone. 

Mr.  Box.  This  is  only  a  spot  and  we  do  not  want  this  spot  to  get 
any  bigger. 

Mr.  Yatim.  There  are  several  counties  in  Colorado  where  each 
party  has  been  accused  in  turn  of  voting  the  whole  county,  prac- 
tically, and  I  guess  this  accusation  could  be  sustained  by  a  large 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Why  a  few  years  ago  entire  counties  and  townships 
were  indicted  in  Indiana  and  Iowa  for  selling  their  votes  at  $5  and 
$10  apiece. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  But  these  counties  in  Texas  are  voted  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

The  Chairman.  And  Judge  Sabath  will  always  agree  Cook  County 
is  always  clean? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  cleaner  than  your  section. 

The  Chairman.  Mine  is  clean. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Ours  is  as  clean  as  yours.  I  know  oh  the  Demo- 
cratic side  it  is  clean. 

Mr.  Box.  There  are  bad  spots  enough  in  all  of  them,  gentlemen ; 
we  do  not  want  them  to  get  any  bigger,  that  is  all. 

On  page  641  I  will  read  one  or  two  questions  and  answers  of 
voters  who  testified: 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  you  voted  for,  do  you?  Could  you  give  the  name 
of  anybody  you  voted  for, in  the  primary?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  could  not,  he  meant  ? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  he  meant,  but  the  reporter  has  it  "  I  did 
not." 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  Mexican  who  is  testifying? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes ;  and  he  had  to  use  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  a  naturalized  American. 

Mr.  Box.  I  did  not  see  as  to  this  one.  I  am  goii;g  to  give  the 
names  of  a  good  many,  but  I  just  give  these  to  show  the  character 
of  the  vote.     [Eeading :] 

He  handed  it  to  me  and  I  put  it  there  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
jtidge. 

Q.  In  the  November  election,  you  did  the  same  thing,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  at  pages  643  and  644;  this  is  another  Mexican  testifying  at 
page  643 : 

Q.  When  you  got  there  in  the  November  election,  it  was  all  ready  for  you 
then,  too,  wasn't  It? — ^A.  It  was,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  you  voted  for  in  the  regular  election  for  governor?— 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  you  voted  for  for  State  senator? — A.  Voted  for  Mr. 
Democrata. 

Q.  For  Mr.  Democrata? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  him,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(Laughter.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Democrata  is  a  powerful  individual  in  Texas, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  he  is  a  giant  down  there.  But  he  does  not  have  to 
have  all  these  votes  to  win  and  we  do  not  want  him  to  win  by  that 
sort  of  votes.     [Reading :] 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  Is  now.  That's  all  he 
knows  [this  is  the  interpreter  speaking],  is  Mr.  Democrata.  That's  all  he 
knows  about  it. 

******* 

Q.  What  was  he  running  for?— A.  J.  (gpore  (gvery thing,  sir;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  they  never  tell  us  anytbjpg. 

Q.  They  never  tell  you  anything?-^.  They^tell  us  to  vote,  that  Is  all. 

Q.  They  tell  you  to  vote.  And  lU.tbe  IJovember  election  they  had  all  the 
tickets  ready  there  and  you  just  conie  to  and  get  a  tidiet  and  stick  it  in  the 
box?— A.  That  is  all;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rakek.  Mr.  Box,  that  extract  yo^  read  is  an  illustration  of 
what  has  occurred  for  the  last  20  years,  if  not  more,  in  many  of  the 
places,  or  something  almost  similar  to  that,  where  they  had,  in  these 
large  concerns,  in  various  States,  men  wjio  came  to  this^country  and 
paid  but  little  attention  to  our  institutions  and  were  practically 
voted  by  the  great  concerns  that  desired  to  carry  the  elections,  one 
way  or  the  other  ?  -- 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  true.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  judge 
in  the  naturalization  court  in  New  York,  and  those  people  are  inher- 
ently much  better  looking  people  than  the  people  we  are  discussing, 
much  better.  Most  of  them  look  like  pretty  good  men  and  women. 
They  were  unfortunate  and  wretched  and  I  could  not  understand 
their  names,  but  they  called  for  my  human  sympathies  and  I  saw 
tliem  naturalized  at  the  rate  of  half  a  minute  a  case. 
>    Mr.  White.  Admitted? 

Mr.  Box.  Admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Admitted  to  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Admitted  to  citizenship.  They  would  hear  him  and  two 
witnesses  and  swear  him  to  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  half  a  minute.  Gf  course,  they  did  not  know  what 
it  meant.  They  were  crowded  in  there  like  cattle  with  another  room- 
ful waiting,  with  policemen  lined  up  on  each  side  saying  "  Step 
lively ;  step  quick ;  come  this  way ;  step  lively,  step  quick." 

Mr.  Vatle.  Gf  course,  those  people  had  been  examined  before? 

Mr.  Box.  I  looked  into  that. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  attended  that  examination  before  the  examiner,  and 
that  is  also  very,  very  brief  and  largely  perfunctory,  but  there  was 
another  examination. 

-  Mr.  Box.  Yes.  It  was  in  a  room  jammed  full  of  people,  nnd  I 
was  so  depressed  by  what  I  saw  I  called  the  chief  inspector,  who 
sat  on  my  right,  and  Mr.  Wilson  right  here  on  the  left,  and  the 
court  right  next  to  therii,  while  they  were  doing  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But,  Judge,  you  do  know  that  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization investigates  each  and  every  applicant  and  has  a  report 
on  each  and  every  applicant,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
any  one  of  them  he  is  rejected  and  is  not  even  given  a  chance  to 
be  heard  unless  by  a  special  application? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  kind  of  investigation,  but  it  is  in- 
adequate— wholly  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  what  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  make  my  staterhent  and  then  the  gentleman 
can  make  his  if  he  wishes.  ' 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  know,  of  course,  that  is  being  done  in  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  These  thino's  are  being  done  in  a  perfunctory  way  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  can  not  see  those  things  in  the  court  room; 
some  of  them  are  done  before. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  saw  them  examined  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, and-that  is  what  Mr.  Box  is  trying  to  tell. 

Mr.  Box.  They  disposed  of  J.25  cases  in  90  minutes,  and  rejected 
two  or  three.  They  did  not  ask  one  in  10  about  their  views  on 
pQlitical  economy  or  the  ihaifttfenatice  of  American  institutions. 
Their  answers  about  Ame|;if'qff;i,','inStitutiohs  and  American  Govern-: 
ment  would  shame  the  average  e-year-oldr'American  boy ;  that  is; 
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the  answers  of  some  of  them.  I  called  the  chief  inspector  to  me  and 
said,  "  Now,  of  course,  you  see  the  judge  can  not  find  out  anything 
about  these  people  and  is  not  finding  out  anything  with,  this  sham 
of  a  proceeding.     What  is  your  investigation? " 

I  turned  very  hopefully  to  the  very  thing  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned as  the  one  recourse  left.  He  told  me  before  that  they  had  a 
small  number,  told  us  a  dozen  (and  I  am  not  stickling  about  the 
number),  a  small  number  of  inspectors  in  New  York  for  the  city 
work  and  upstate  work,  and  in  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  already  " 
told  me  they  did  not  have  half  force  enough. 

I  said,  "  Well,  how  did  you  find  out  about  these  men,  then,  with 
a  dozen  men  to  get  out  and  find  out  about  these  thoOsands.  You 
say  there  are  16,000  in  your  department,  in  this  court  and  several 
other  courts  that  grind  them  out  the  same  way.  Did  you  go  and 
look  them  up?"  "Oh,"  he  said  "Congressman,  of  course,  we  had 
to  take  what  their  witnesses  said;  we  could  not  trace  more  than 
comparatively  a  little  batch  of  the  men."  I  said,  "  You  know  they 
bring  their  best  friends  with  them  down  here,  and  you  took  What 
their  friends  said  about  them?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  unless  we,  learned 
something  suspicious." 

Mr.  Raker.  About  all  they  ask  is,  "  Do  you  know  this  maii;  liow 
long  have  you  known  him;  do  you  think  he  will  make  a  good  citi- 
zen?" 

Mr.  Box.  Lots  of  them  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  shows  the  weakness  in  the  administration  of 
the  naturalization  laws. 

Mr.  Box.  In  remarks  I  have  made  in  discussing  this  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  have  undertaken  to  make  it  plain  I  am  not  reflect- 
ing on  that  court  or  on  anybody  I  saw.  They  looked  to  me  like  a 
hardworking  set  of  men.  I  did  see  the  work  of  some  of  the  men, 
but  I  know  personally  I  have  followed  the  whole  system  fromf,^e 
time  I  first  began  to  study  it  and  the  whole  thing  shows  scit  in^e- 
quate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem.'  I  didfiot^^^d 
it  ih  my  heart  to  want  to  be  harsh  to  those  fellows.  I  remeinber  one 
case  in  which  a  poor  woman  could  not  hold  her  job  without  being 
naturalized  and  she  could  not  comply  with  the  law,  to  every  tech- 
nicality, and  it  appealed  to  my  sympathy  immensely,  and  to  my 
friend  Wilson.  I  expressed  my  sympathy  to  him,  I  think,  and  he 
agreed.  She  was  a  woman  with  five  or  six  childi-en  who  had  to  be 
naturalized  to  hold  a  job.  It  is  not  a  feeling  of  unkindness  to  the 
people,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  getting  people  in  here 
and  making  a  sham  of  Americanizing  them. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  is  in  line  with  my  views.  If  the  law  pre- 
scribed the  subjects  and  made  it  mandatory  of  those  examiners  to 
examine  these  applicants  on  certain  subjects,  that  difliculty  would  be 
avoided  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  it  would.  But  you  would  have  to  increase  the 
force ;  we  would  have  to  get  a  new  conception  of  the  importance  of 
carrying  out  the  system ;  we  would  have  to  get  a  new  organization. 
I  do  not  mean  new  personnel,  but  I  mean  we  would  have  to  enlarge 
and  invigorate  the  organization  and  go  about  it  on  a  different  plan. 
Our  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  about  like  our  sending  a  few  regl-- 
ments  of  men  and  a  few  old  broken-down  ships  to  fight  the  German 
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Army,  and  saying  we  were  going  to  whip  the  Germans.  The  world 
would  have  laughed  at  us  and  said,  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
undertaking."  And  I  do  not  believe  either  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  and  fully  realize  what  is  involved  in  dealing  with 
these  millions  of  people  who  come  here  to  be  absorbed  into  our  life. 
We  are  going  about  it  like  a  lot  of  children,  in  my  judgment,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  consequences  are  going  to  be  serious,  and  they  will 
unless  you  gentlemen  deal  with  it  adequately. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  whether  these  same  views  have  been 
expressed  a  few  months  before  we  declared  war  and  a  few  months 
after  we  declared  war,  a  great  many  people  were  fearful  that  these 
people  here  ^ould  be  unpatriotic  and  disloyal;  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  are  only  a  very,  very  few  of  these  men  that  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  disloyal,  and  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  all  these 
people  of  whom  you  speak-^I  do  not  mean  the  Mexicans,  because  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that  situation — have  proven  themselves 
to  be  a,s  loyal  and  as  ready  to  defend  our  institutions  and  our  flag 
and  have  enlisted  in  as  large  numbers  as  any  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman ;  many  of  them  did,  but 
I  have  not  checked  them  all  up.  But  I  wish  to  say,  and  I  think  I 
have  said  all  along — I  have  intended  to  say — ^that  of  those  who  do 
come  here,  and  have  come  here,  and  are  trying  to  be  good  Americans, 
that  toward  them  I  have  not  the  slightest  impulse  of  unkindness. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  thought  about  this  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  situation:  That  all  of  the  nationalities  save 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  interested  at  home  in  their  own 
countries  on  the  same  side  with  America. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ba£££.  Just  one  other  question :  Had  these  nationalities  been 
adverse  to  the  United  States,  a  different  state  of  affairs  would  have 
(KCcaatFed,  wSuld  it  not? 

3Si,  BeaL  Yes. 

Mr.  'Sabath.  Tluit  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  thiirk  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  can  mention  10  different  nationalities  that  were  not 
interested  at  all,  people  of  European  countries  that  were  not  inter- 
ested one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  as 
soon  as  this  committee  can  clean  up  the  work  on  hand,  and  there  is 
lots  of  it,  the  chairman  wants,  under  the  authority  of  the  resolution 
passed  in  the  last  days  of  December,  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
further  investigate  these  naturalization  processes  and  make  a  report, 
and  the  chairman  also  wishes  the  committee  to  assemble  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time  to  reexamine  the  bill  H,  K.  10404,  which  is  on  the 
Calendar,  to  see  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  put  further  amend- 
ments to  the  naturalization  law  in  there. 

And  before  we  proceed,  right  on  this  line  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested, here  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  my  district,  dated 
Jtoitary  28,  1920 : 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  letter  received  to-day  and  copies  of  the 
speech  of  Hon.  Burton  French,  relating  to  the  damnable  soviet  system  now 
ruining  Russia  and  threatening  every  civilized  nation,  even  our  own  free 
Republic. 
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I  sent  copies  of  French's  speech  out  there : 

I  shall  do  as  I  have  tried  to  do  lately,  all  that  lies  in  my  humble  power  to 
combat  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  it  seems  are  taking  hold  upon  a  certain 
large  element  of  our  population.  All  my  life  I  have  opposed  immigration  to 
this  country. 

This  man  goes  that  far : 

My  father,  a  Virginian,  was  what  they  used  to  call  in  olden  days  a  "  Know- 
nothing"  and  I  was  inculcated  with  Americanism  in  my  boyhood  days.  I 
wish  to  God  that  the  gates  at  EHis  Island  were  shut  so  tight  that  nothing 
short  of  Omnipotence  itself  could  force  them  open.  Congress,  in  the  past, 
has  been  too  careless  in  making  citizens  of  foreigners.  Every  one  of  them 
whose  loyalty  can  not  be  clearly  established  should  be  sent  out  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  read  letters  like  that  that  were  written  in 
1790  and  in  1800,  in  1810,  1815,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  that  is  the  evil. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  still  we  have,  with  all  the  damnable  immigra- 
tion of  aliens,  developed  the  most  wonderful  nation  and  the  most 
wonderful  country  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

The  Chairman.  And  until  twenty  odd  years  ago  we  had  free 
public  lands  as  an  inducement.  Until  lateh'  we  have  taken  a  most 
wonderful  care  of  the  aliens. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  taken  care  of  them  as  you  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  find  their  way;  hope  led  the  way; 
opportunity  was  here  for  them.  Our  own  people  did  not  have  to 
lie  awake  at  nights  wondering  as  to  how  their  boys  would  live. 
But  all  of  that  has  changed.  And  many  of  our  aliens  now — ^while 
the  great  percentage  arose  and  assisted  the  United  States  in  time  of 
stress — our  aliens  now  are  a  source  of  worry  and  disturbance  in  the 
United  States.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  a  result  of  the 
opening  of  opportunity  to  the  foreign  born  and  the  welcome  given 
to  him  by  the  United  States,  allowing  alien-born  naturalized  citizens 
to  sit  in  Congress,  to  sit  in  the  Senate,  to  be  governors  of  the  States, 
to  sit  in  the  State  legislatures,  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  cities  and 
to  take  full  part  in  the  government,  it  is  too  bad  that  those  who 
came  and  have  come  this  last  20  years  forget  what  the  United  States 
has  done  for  them.  And  they  are  forgetting  it.  Do  they  think  that 
by  destroying  our  system  they  can  help  their  blood  brothers  back 
in  Russia  or  Roumania,  where  for  want  of  capital  those  brothers 
are  still  plowing  with  sticks? 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at 
this  time  the  aliens  coming  to  this  country  are  coming  from  the 
continent  that  is  a  hotbed  of  wicked  philosophy  that  did  not  exist 
when  the  aliens  were  coming  here  formerly? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  a  large  measure,  although  the 
passport  law  keeps  them  out  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  seen  the  statistics  or  the  report  in  the  last 
six  months,  where  they  are  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  say  thig-— I  might  modify  my  langua,ge  to  that  ex- 
tent— that  certain  of  them  come  from  a  country  that  is  bolshevik- 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  and  I  will  not  quarrel  on^that  point.  But  the 
chairman  knows,  and  Mr,  Raker  knows,  my  position  on  these  anarch- 
ists, and  the  bolsheviks,  anfi  that  kind  of  people. 
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Mr.  White.  I  was  not  discussing  your  people,  but  I  made  that  sug- 
gestion because  the  fact  I  stated  is  the  fact  that  exists,  and,  there- 
fore, it  should  inspire  this  Government  to  be  careful  at  this  time. 
I  admit  all  you  state  with  regard  to  the  immigrants  that  came  here 
in  former  days.    That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  Mr.  Box. 

Mr.  Box.  I  read  from  the  testimony  of  a  Mexican,  page  402 : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth  ?-r-A.  No. 

*  *  *  *  iff  *  :t 

Q.  Have  you,  at  any  time  or  place,  secured  your  final  papers  as  an  American 
citizen? — ^A.  No  ;  my  father  never  took  out  his  papers. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  the  Democratic  primaries  held  in  County  on  July 

27,  1918?— A.  Yes. 

******* 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  vour  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen? — 
A.  No. 

That  is  on  page  402.    Another  Mexican,  page  496 : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen  ? — 
A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  in County? — A.  Yes. 

This  is  another  Mexican,  page  496 : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen  ?^^ 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  in County  ? — A.  No ;  I  only  voted 

in  the  primaries. 

Page  497,  another  Mexican : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — A.  No. 

******  * 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen? — 
A.  No. 

*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  in County? — ^A.  Yes. 

Another  Mexican,  same  page : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth  ? — A.  No. 

******  * 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen? — 
A.  Never  have. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  in County? — ^A.  Yes. 

****»«* 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  could  go  on  with  them  almost  in- 
definitely. 

Mr.  Box.  I  could  submit  hundreds  of  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  enough,  I  think. 

Mr.  Box.  I  wish  to  say  only  a  word  or  two  more  and  then  I  shall 
conclude. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  In  all  those  cases  they  voted  upon  the  request  and 
solicitation  of  American  citizens,  did  they  not? 
Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  these  people  have  been  .utilized  in  their  ig- 
norance ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  said  all  the  time  they  were  ignorant  and  capable 
of  being  utilized,  and  that  we  have  enough  unconscionable  men  in 
every  community  to  use  that  element.  And  the  man  who  uses  them 
down  there  in  that  way  is  no  worse  than  the  man  who  abuses  the 
darkey  in  my  country  or  elsewhere.  I  have  done  my  best  to  eliminate 
my  feeling  m  it,  and  the  thing  I  am  fighting  is  not  any  man  or  any 
section,  but  the  filling  of  the  country  with  men  cajjable  of  being  used 
as  these  instruments.    That  is  the  element  1  am  fighting. 

I  wish  to  say  now  there  has  never  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
serious  fight  between  north  and  east  Texas  and  west  Texas.  They 
have  had  their  bad  elements  and  we  have  had  ours.  Sometimes  we 
have  been  on  top  and  sometimes  we  have  not.  Our  politics  is  like 
the  politics  in  any  other,  country  where  one  party  has  a  big  majoritjr. 
Sometimes  they  get  rotten,  but  in  the  main  we  try  to  keep  decent. 
The  thing  that  has  been  in  our  way  in  an  effort  to  keep  decent  is 
the  big,  corrupt  vote.  That  element  always  embarrasses  men  who 
want  good  government.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  man  is  the 
one  Mr.  Bryce  describes  in  his  great  work  is  in  New  York,  or  a  man 
living  in  another  section,  or  one  living  in  south  or  north,  or  east  or 
west  Texas.  It  is  not  a  question  of  locality,  it  is  a  question  of  per- 
sons, the  man  who  does  not  appreciate  the  great  boon  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  know  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  country  like 
ours  is  not  desirable. 

And  as  to  the  contests  in  the  different  sections  for  laborers,  I  think 
if  I  were  looking  at  it  from  purely  a  selfish,  provincial,  small  stand- 
point, and"  was  anxious  to  keep  laborers  in  our  section  of  the  country 
I  would  say  let  the  other  fellow  have  all  he  can  get  from  some  other 
part,  and  therefore  he  will  not  bother  us.    If  that  were  my  view 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  found  any  of  these  witnesses 
•who  were  willing  to  admit  that  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States  should  have  such  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Box.  No.  Then  I  want  to  say  about  that  question  of  the  ^rand 
jury  investigation,  that  we  may  have  had  grand-jury  investigations. 
I  heard  of  tliem  investigating  this  question  first  in  this  examination 
and  I  think  this  is  the  first,  time  I  ever-hedrd  it  seriously  contended 
the  Mexican  was  a  good  man,  a  good  citizen.  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  it.  In  my  section  of  the  State  and  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Texas  we  do  not  believe  in  holding  men  in  bondage,  and 
if  one  of  our  own  people  should  be  found  with  darkejrs  or  others 
chained  up  and  penned  up  and  held  in  unlawful  restraint  of  their 
liberty  our  grand  juries,  both  State  and  Federal,  would  deal  with  it. 
They  have  done  it.  And  that  is  the.  only  basis  for  any  sort  of  a' 
criminal  prosecution  growing  out  of  this  kind  of' a  controversy  I 
can  imagine.  I  do  not  mean  we  have  not  men  who  do  darkeys 
that  way.  I  know  they  have  done  it.  I  know  some  of  our  folks  over 
there  charged  a  man  from  Louisiana — I  will  not  give  you  his  nanie; 
I  guess  you  would  know  him  if  I  did — w:ith  taking  these  darkeys 
out  of  Tepcas  and  selling,  them  into  Louisiana. 
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We  had  the  boll  weevil  there  for  three  or  four  years;  when  the 
farmer  has  taken  care  of  them  all  the  winter  and  summer,  in  good 
crop  years  and  bad,  ihey  often  fall  deeply  into  debt  after  sev- 
eral bad  years.  They  were  taking  negroes  up  in  trainloads,  and 
there  was  some  controversy  about  it.  The  -  Federal  grand  jury 
went  into  the  matter  most  fully.  I  knew  all  about  the  discussion, 
knew  the  people  involved.  A  number  of  men  who  had  gone  into 
it,  not  half  as  far  as  some  of  those  people  testified  to,  were  indicted, 
and  they  had  an  awful  time  in  keeping  out  of  the  penitentiary.  Our 
courts  charge  our  grand  juries  about  it.  And  while  we  have  men 
just  like  they  have  everywhere  else  that  think  about  their  own 
Ijocketbooks  and  will  work  men  that  way  if  they  have  a  chance,  the 
best  element  of  our  people — and  I  verily  believe  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Texas — do  not  want  that  done.  They  want  the  men  free, 
WS'  want  the  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  that  sort 
of  thing,  because  we  know  it  corrupts  the  courts,  degrades  the  people, 
degrades  the  ballot,  and  degrades  everything  else  that  pertains  to 
life.  And  we  want  to  be  Americans  and  live  up  to  the  best  ideals 
of  America.  And  .1  believe  this  movement  to  import  these  peSople  is 
not  prompted  by  a  bad  motive;  it  is  a  question  of  serving  a  present 
temporary  purpose,  and  that  end,  that  overwhelming  present"  con- 
sideration, has  influenced  men  to  forget  more  weighty  questions."" 

The  Eio  Grande  border  of  southwest  Texias,  not  west  Texasj  'is  the 
place  where  most  of  our  State  rangers  operate.  We  have  a  greSSt  bi^ 
force  of  State  rangers.  If  it  were  not  for  this  element  in  Texas  our 
State  ranger  force  could  be  easily  abolished  or  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing. They  are  chiefly  employed  because  of  this  element.  I  met  a  fanner 
who  lives  within  a  mile  of  the  Rio  Grande  Eiver,  a  few  months  ago, 
a  man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  onions  and  cabbage,  and  he  told  me 
for  months  he  and  his  neighbors  had  divided  up  into  companies. 
One-third  of  the  neighborhood  guarded  the  country  for  eight  hours, 
and  one-third  for  eight  hours,  and  one-third  for  eight  hours.  And 
they  were  guarding  it  mainly  against  the  lawless  Mexicans  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  river.  One  of  our  governors  talked  almost  about 
seceding  because  he  did  not  think  we  had  men  enough  on  the  border 
to  protect  those  people  that  come  across. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  you, believe,  Judge  Box,  there  were  annually 
about  200,000  of  those  so-called  "wet-baclcs"  smuggled  in'? 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  number  is  that  big  or  not. 
The  boys  are  extravagant  sometimes  in  their  statements.  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  them  have  been  smuggled  across. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  witness,  Mr.  Roberts,  privately,  if 
he  desired  to  modify  that  statement,  and  he  said  no;  and  I  said 
that  if  one  will  analyze  it  per  county  as  to  those  known  to  have 
worked  in  the  counties  this  last  year,  you  would  find  200,000  was, 
not  overstating  the  surreptitious  entries. 

Mr.  Box.  One  thing  more  about  it,  and  I  will  not  take  up  any 
more  of  the  time  of  this  committee  in  this  connection.  The  most  mi- 
fortunate  thing  in  American  lif&— well,  that  is  an  extravagant  state- 
ment; one  of  the  two  features  in  American  life,  in  every  society 
whose  history  I  have  studied,  is  tie  inclination  on  the  jpart  of  one 
set  of  men  who  call  themselves  fortunate  to  lift  themselves  to  an 
exalted  po^itio^i  in  society  and  to  get  a  poor  wretch  in  a  lower  posi- 
tion and  to  keep  the  two  classes  apart.     We  have  elements  in  the 
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South  that  can  never  get  together.  I  do  not  want  to  get  them  to- 
gether,, because  it  means  the  deterioration  of  the  proud  Caucasian 
blood;  but  I  have  no  doubt  on  earth  that  the  most  woeful  day  that 
ever  came  to  the  South  was  when  the  counsel  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  others  was  overridden  and  it  was  determined  that 
Negro  slavery  could  go  on  and  the  slave  traffic  should  go  on  until  the 
year  1808.  They  had  reached  that  point  in  the  Constitution  where 
m  order  to  save  the  tottering  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  con- 
cessions had  to  be  made.  The  dominating,  patriotic,  and  big,  far- 
seeing  men  of  the  South  knew  that  very  thing  had  in  it  all  of  the 
elements  of  human  wretchedness. 

Our  fathers,  great,  patriotic,  and  chivalrous  as  they  were,  suffered 
untold  miseries  because  of  the  presence  of  those  people.  And  it 
brought  on  the  war,  it  brought  on  all  the  consequences  of  the  war, 
and  it  has  brought  on,  in  some  measure,  the  "'evils  that  have  fot 
lowed  the  war— the  presence  of  a  great  race  problem  right  here  now 
that  is  not  yet  solved.  And  when  I  go  back  to  the  old  slave  system 
and  slave  wars  of  Rome,  and  go  back  to  ancient  Greece,  an4 
find  ttoee-fourths  of  their  people  underlings  and  the  othei-s 
aristoc*acy  at  the  top,  back  of  the  days  of  the  Russian  revolution 
and  see  one  set  of  men  down  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top, 
I  know  that  in  that  situation  is  the  seed  of  suffering,  if  not  dissolu- 
tion. And  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  with  the  darky  down  South. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  darky  down  there.  When 
they  found  out  I  was  coming  to  Congress  they  came  around  and 
said,  "Judge,  you  know  how  we  are  situated,  and  we  believe  you 
will  treat  us  right  up  there."  Sometimes  when. they  have  let  mob 
feelings  develop,  I  and  a  lot  of  my  friends  have  gone  over  to  the 
little  schoolhouses  and  churches  and  made  speeches  and  talked  to 
them.  If  they  were  in  trouble  they  came  to  us  and  talked  to  us. 
And  I  find  some  of  them  here  in  the  departments,  old  friends  of 
other  days,  darky  boys,  and  they  have  come,  smiling,  in  to  see  me 
and  gotten  help  from  me. 

Mr.  SwopE.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  you  mean?  When  you 
said  an  old  negro  said  you  understood  just  what  situation  they  were 
in, , just  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Box.  I  mean  he  is  ignorant,  he  is  poor,  he  is  in  a  lowly  condi- 
tion socially,  hre  is  in  a  hopeless  minority  politically.  Away  back 
yonder,  your  grandfather  and  mine,  or  somebody  who  represented 
them,  went  into  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  captured  them  like  beasts 
and  brought  them  out,  howling  like  lost  or  homesick  dogs,  and  loaded 
them  on  boats,  chained,  and  brought  them  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
without  a  ray  of  hope  in  their  poor  darkened  minds.  Their  stock 
is  here,  and  while  we  can  not  allow  American  life  to  be  degraded  by 
it  I  am  their  friend.  They  can  not  blend,  they  will  never  blend 
while  the  Caucasian  spirit  lives  in  our  people ;  I  do  not  see  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  I  do  not  want  any  more  such  problems. 

Mr.  SwopE.  You  referred,  I  believe,  to  bands  of  marauders.  You 
mean  they  lynch  them  out  there  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Box.  When  I  spoke  of  bands  of  marauders,  I  spoke  of  the 
Mexican  bands  of  marauders.  That  is  what  I  was  speaking  about. 
There  are  mobs  in  the  South  just  like  there  have  been  in  Washington 
and  Chicago. 
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The  Chairman.  The  experience  the  South  has  had  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  conditions  leading  to  the  distresses  since  the  Civil 
War  must  be  the  reason  that  nearly  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
come  from  the  South  speak  so  plainly  and  stand  so  strongly  for  the 
avoidance  of  anything  that  will  give  us  another  race  problem  of  any 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  my  viewpoint,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  my 
southern  neighbor.  And  if  one  of  your  men  comes  down  there  and 
i5ees  our  life  and  stays  with  it  long  enough  to  understand  its  work- 
ings, he  sees  it  just  like  we  do ;  he  understands  it.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  there  are  things  there  like  there  are  things  up  here 
and  in  New  York — when  you  hear  men  chatter  words  you  do  not 
understand — ^that  are  not  wholesome  for  American  life.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Have  you  any  suggestion  at  all  of  any  solution  for 
this  Texas  problem? 

Mr.  Box.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  anything  that  is  substantial. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Is  not  the  base  trouble 
because  Texas  has  grown  in  industry  and  agriculture  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  last  ie^w  years' 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have 
become  first  in  a  number  of  the  great  products  of  this  country.  We 
are  growing ;  you  are  going  to  find  our  population  greatly  increased. 
We  are  now  fifth  in  the  Union;  we  have  come  from  twenty-ninth 
since  the  war,  while  a  lot  of  the  great  Northern  States  have  dropped 
back  further  and  further,  relatively.  We  are  coming  right  on  up  to 
the  front  and  when  we  come  I  want  us  to  come  with  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  America^  dominating  our  life.  And  if  you  get  Bolshevism 
and  other  poison  in  your  cities  and  elsewhere,  I  want  you  to  be 
able^  to  look  down  there  and  say,  "The  old  flag  is  flying  down  there 
and  we  are  going  to  get  help  from  that  country  for  the  forces  of 
Americanism  against  any  force  of  evil  that  arises  anywhere  in 
America." 

The  Chaiksian.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  find  the  United  States 
forced  in  any  immediate  period  to  come  to  a  show-down  with  the 
radical  element,  it  is  to  the  South  we  can  look  for  solid  support. 

Mr.  Box.  You  will  get  it  there. 

Mr.  SwopE.  Do  you  recall  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  who 
came  before  the  committee  and  stated  that  both  the  naturalized  and 
unnaturalized  Mexicans,  immediately  after  the  draft  act  was  passed, 
went  across  the  river  by  the  wholesale? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  In  other  words,  these  naturalized  Mexicans  were  not 
true  to  the  flag  they  have;  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  White.  And  they  came  up  there  and  made  speeches  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  one  place  where  a  lot  of  our  labor  has  gone,  too, 
in  my  judgment.  First,  probably  the  greatest  number  of  native 
Mexicans  and  those  who  had  moved  across  and  lived  here,  when  it 
came  to  doing  their  duty  as  citizens  of  America,  went  back.  Next, 
many  of  your  people  farther  north,  just  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
who  represented  10  States  farther  north,  who  testified  that  he  got 
more  of  his  laborers  on  this  side  than  he  did  on  the  Eio  Grande  side, 
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have  come  down  there  and  taken  that  labor  and  carried  a  great 
many  people  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  farther 
north. 

The  two  things  have  depleted  the  supply.  And  I  know  they  are 
in  straits  for  labor,  and  in  justice  I  ought  to  pause  to  say,  I  guess, 
I  have  a  brother  who  is  in  the  onion,  business  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Eio  Grande  River,  working  for  a  northern  establishment  there. 
And  one  of  the  best  personal  friends  and  neighbors  I.  have  is  one  of 
the  biggest  onion  growers  in  America.  He  made  $200,000  in  clear 
profit  off  of  oniong  in  one  year.  And  I  do  not  wish  them  any  evil. 
And  I  also  know  that  Mr.  Siegel's  people  need  servant  help.  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  Judge  Saunders,  a  brainy  lawyer,  made  just  one 
plea  to  the  committee  while  sitting  in  New  York  that  would  touch  the 
heart  of  any  man  on  earth  that  had  a  heart  made  out  of  anything  but 
rock,  and  that  was :  "  For  God's  sake  let  the  broken  families  get 
back  together.  We  have  had  hell  over'  in  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  people  here  have  near  relatives  over  there  and  they  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  them.  We  are  going  to  send  commissioners  over 
there  to  try  to  hunt  them  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  here. 
For  God's  sake  do  not  keep  those  people  out." 

Some  are  asking  for  tailors  and  t)thers  for  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Foreign  tailors,  working  for  American  clothing  manu- 
facturers.   I  notice  the  demand  is  not  confined  to  my  people. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  nation  wide. 

Mr.  Box.  It  is  nation  wide,  but  I  think  I  would  not  manifest  a 
proper  conception  of  the  greatness  of  my  own  country,  even  if  I  am 
a  new  man  here,  should  I  demand  that  you  let  me  and  my  people 
have  them  and  you  and  your  people  should  not  hava  them.  I  have 
either  got  to  do  that  or  say  let  them  all  remain  out. 

Mr.  White.  They  all  have  the  disease  and  the  disease  is  nation 
wide,  and  the  mistake  they  all  make  is  this  will  apply  in  Texas  and 
is  not  suitable  for  our  case  in  Kansas  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Box.  No ;  and  you  can  not  supply  them  by  destroying  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  immigration  laws,  which  is  the  last  thing  I  want  to  see 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  compliance  with  your  request  I  wired  the 
attorney  general  of  Texas  asking  as  to  whether  the  law  of  Texas, 
permits  the  voting  of  aliens  upon  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  citizens.  In  response  to  this  inquiry  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from)  the  acting  attorney  general,  which  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  record  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

.A.XJSTIN,  Tkx.,  Fehnitiry  Ji,  1920. 
Congressman  J.  C.  Box, 

M'dShinfftoti,  D.  C: 

Townsend  out  of  city.  Chapter '60,  acts  4,  called  s.'ssion,  1918,  permits  only 
full  citizens  of  United  States  to  vote  in  primary  elections,  but  in  all  other  elec- 
tions aliens  who  have  valid  declarations  can  vote. 

W.  A.  Kekmng, 
Aotiny  Attortiei/  General.. 

Mr.  Box.  I  desire  also  to  insert  the  following  complaint  from  the 
white  laborers  of  Texas  against  the  presence  of  these  Mexicans,  and 
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the  following  letter  showing  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  Texas 
farmers : 

Uknitsr,  Tex.,  January  31,  1920. 
Hon.  John  C.  Box, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  SiK :  I  notice  in  tlie  daily  papers  tliat  south  and  west  Texas  are  trying 
to  get  tlie  immigration  law  changed  so  as  to  allow  illiterate  Mexican  laborers 
to  come  into  this  State  in  order  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  labor  to  raise 
cotton  and  other  crops  on  an  easier  scale.  I  have  talked  to  many  farmers  and 
other  people  in  this  county  and  in  this  district,  and  they  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
allowing  the  importation  of  such  a  low  grade  of  citizenship  into  this  State. 
For  we  raise  cotton  over  here  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  if  those  Mexicans 
are  allowed  to  come  in  and  work  cheap  for  those  south  and  west  Texas  people 
it  is  indirect  competition  with  our  wives  and  children,  who  work  in  our  cotton 
fields,  not  only  in  east  Texas  but  iiU  over  the  balance  of  the  cotton  belt.  We 
want  you  to  vote  against  it,  work  against  it,  and  fight  against  it.  We  want 
the  law  to  stand  as  it  was  passed  by  Congress.  I  am  for  you  for  Congress 
,  again  if  you  will  help  defeat  the  efforts  of  those  south  and  west  Texas  farmers 
who  want  such  cheap  laborers.  '  We  want  a  square  deal  and  we  must  have  it  if 
there  is  any  chance.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary I  can  get  a  petition  signed  by  every  good  citizen  in  this  county  to  oppose 
such  a  move. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  F.  Oliver. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  February  2,  19Z0. 
John  C.  Box. 

House  Immigration  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  oil  fields  of  north  Texas  and  other  industries  in  the  State  are  being 
flooded  with  Mexican  labor.  Mexicans  are  being  used  where  Americans  have 
always  worked  and  where  there  has  never  been  a  shortage  of  labor.  This  is  be- 
ing done  to  lower  the  standard  and  wages  of  Americans.  We  earnestly  urge 
that  you  use  your  good  offices  to  eliminate  this  condition,  which  is  seriously 
undermining  the  welfare  of  American  workers. 

R.  E.  Evans. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  H.  PATTEN,  APPEARING  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PATRIOTIC  ORDER  SONS  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  represent  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America, 
whose  traditions  go  back  to  the  "  Sons  of  America  "  of  1776.  The 
Sons  of  America  is  a  patriotic,  fraternal,  and  beneficiary  society.  It 
cares  for  its  sick,  buries  its  dead,  looks  after  their  widows  and 
orphans,  provides  insurance,  stands  for  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, believes  in  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship. 

Mr.  Klezcka.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  order  now  has  on  a  membership  drive  for  a 
million  members.  The  membership  is  scattered  from  coast  to  coast 
and  border  to  border.  In  Pennsylvania,  which  has  the  largest  State 
membership,  there  are  124,381  dues-paying  members,  all  native-born. 
Their  patriotic  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  within  a 
few  weeks  after  war  M'as  declared  with  Germany  in  one  day  the  order 
furnished  to  an  Army  recruiting  officer  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  more  men 
than  any  other  patriotic  or  oth^r  organization  furnished  at  one  time 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  their  enlisted  membership  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  The  Pennsylvania  membership  alone  furnished 
over  25,000  enlistments.     The  organization  m  Pennsylvania  has  a 
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number  of  regiments  under  arms  as  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serve, and  nearly  3,000  enlisted  on  that  occasion.  The  War  Depart- 
ment refused  to  accept  their  officers,  but  that  did  not  deter  the  men 
and  some  of  the  officers  enlisting  as  privates. 

The  organization  favors  effective  restrictive  measures,  good  natu- 
ralization laws,  and  their  vigorous  enforcement  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration. It  backs  the  public-school  system  and  advocates  flying  the 
flag  over  every  public-school  building.  It  will,  with  its  own  funds, 
present  to  any  school  a  flag.  The  order  wants  illiteracy  banished 
from  the  land.  Consequently,  its  members  urged  the  illiteracy  test 
for  immigrants  believing  that  literates  make  as  a  rule  better  citizens 
than  illiterates,  and  that  such  legislation  would  cause  foreign  coun- 
tries to  establish  schools. 

The  order  is  opposed  to  House  joint  resolution  271.  Its  members 
believe  we  now  have  enough  illiteracy  and  ignorance  in  this  country 
without  importing  any  more.  Only'  last  week  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill,  the  Kenyon  bill,  appropriating  initially  $6,500,000  to  eliminate 
illiteracy.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ken- 
yon, the  author  of  that  bill,  that  there  wore  about  8,od0,000  illiterates 
in  this  country.  He  asserted  from  his  knowledge  of  conditions,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  which  investigated  the  steel 
strike,  that  there  is'^  nothing  in  his  judgment  that  can  be  done  that 
will  come  nearer  remedying  bolshevi&m,  communism,  and  syndicalism 
than  eradicating  illiteracy,  and  particularly  foreign  illiteracy.  I 
have  here  the  testimony  of  Margolis,  who  appeared  before  the  Ken- 
yon subcommittee.  He  was  educated  in  our  schools  and  our  universi- 
ties. He  is  an  officer  of  the  court.  He  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  Every  attorney  is  an  officer  of  the 
"court.  As  an  attorney  he  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
support  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  it  true  that  disbarment  proceedings  are  now  pend- 
ing against  Margolis  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  ought  to  pend  and, 
if  I  were  the  only  member  of  Allegheny  County  Bar  that  would  move 
it,  I  certainly  would  start  such  disbarment  proceedings  against 
him.  He  testified  he  did  not  believe  in  God,  in  the  Constitution, 
in  the  necessity  of  government,  in  truth,  in  honor,  in  churches,  or 
in  property — and  yet  he  admitted  that  he  had  property  in  the  form 
of  money  and  bank  stocks  and  insurance ;  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  court  and  had  affirmed  as  a  man  that  he  would  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  this  countv.  He  admitted  he  was  going 
about  the  country,  and,  particularly  among  the  alien  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  advocating  the  "  disappearance  "  of  this  Government,  but 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  violence !  He  is  a  lawyer,  he 
has  a  trained  mind,  and  he  understood  where  to  draw  the  line  and 
where  the  line  was  drawn  by  law.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  in 
violence  of  any  kind  at  any  time,  and  when  Senator  McKellar 
asked  him,  "What  would  you  do  if  some  man  entered  your  home 
and  assaulted  your  wife?  "'he  replied,  "  I  would  ask  him  to  desist." 
Mr.  Eainet.  Where  does  this  man  live? 
Mr.  Patten.  In  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Eainet.  Where  is  he  from? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kainey.  You  do  not  know  what  his  country  is  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Can  you  give  the  page  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee,  in  the  hearing,  where  Margolis's  testimony 
is  given? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  not  the  page  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  what 
I  have  stated  can  be  found  in  the  published  hearings  and  in  the 
Congressional  Eecord.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do 
about  compensation  if  the  Government  took  all  capital  and  prop- 
erty for  communistic  purposes,  he  said  he  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  for  the  property;  that  labor  had  been  robbed -of 
the  property  and  society  was  entitled  to  have  it  back  free! 

The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  teaches  "  Devotion  to  God, 
to  our  country,  and  to  ourselves — our  consciences."  It  puts  God 
first,  our  country  next,  and  then  thinks  we  are  bound  to  be  true  to 
ourselves  and  our  consciences.  It  did  everything  that  could  be 
done,  that  it  could  do,  spending  its  own  money  during  the  war,  to 
further  the  cause  against  Germany,  because  it  believes  in  the  neces- 
sity of  some  kind  of  government  and  we  have  in  this  country  the 
best  system  of  government  devised  to  date.  It  is  doing  everything 
it  can  do  now  to  fight  bolshevism,  communism,  and  syndicalism,  be- 
cause its  members  regard  our  existing  form  of  government  better 
and  closer  to  the  people  than  those  proposed  anarchistic  forms  of 
political  control. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  attitude  in  refer- 
ence to  any  proposed  sedition  law? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  organization  believes  in  the  Constitution,  free 
speech,  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  and  free  press.  It  is  strong 
for  the  so-called  Bill  of  Eights  won  with  blood  through  the.  cen- 
turies and  which  does  not  exist  in  Soviet  Eussia.  It  would  like  to 
see  everything  done — it  would  like  to  see  Congress  pass  any  law  that 
will  tend  to  reduce  sedition  and  traitorous  eflPorts  in  so  far  as  such 
legislation  leaves  the  Bill  of  Eights  intact.  I  feel  confident  its 
membership  does  not  want  to  see  free  speech  or  free  press  abridged. 
Its  members  are  for  law  and  order,  and  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
government.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their  demand 
that  ignorance  and  illiteracy  be  banished  and  excluded  from  the 
land.  They  realize  that  no  learning  like  a  little  learning  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  They  fear  ignorance.  They  think  it  jeopardizes 
our  institutions.  They  are  not  cowards,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
ignorance  and  also  afraid  of  falsehood  and  of  tyranny.  Anything 
that  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  ignorance  and  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation of  conditions  and  that  throttles  tyranny  is  something 
that  they  are  for. 

House  joint  resolution  271  contains  language  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention,  if  I  may.  The  first  "whereas"  states 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  farm  and  ranch  labor  .in  the 
States  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  will  be  impossible  next  season  to  harvest  certain  crops  unless 
illiterate  pauper  contract  Mexican  labor  is  admitted.  Some  of  the 
speakers  stated  that  it  had  been  raining  so  many  months  in  Texas 
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and  the  Southwest  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  any  crops 
next  year  unless  the  rain  ceased.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that  statement.  The  cotton  crop  was  seriously  injured  last  year 
by  excessive  rainfall,  and  rainfall  has  prevented  any  crop  prepara- 
tion so  far  this  year.  But  there  can  not  be  a  shortage  of  labor  to  raise 
cotton  until  it  is  possible  to  start  the  work  of  raising  cotton. 

As  to  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  will  that 
occur  until  after  the  crop  is  planted  ?  The  crop  has  not  been  planted. 
The  labor-shortage  assertion  is  as  yet  a  mere  prophecy.  It  is  specu- 
lative. 

The  last  "whereas"  on  the  first  page  of  this  resolution  reads 
"  Whereas,  the  director  general  of  immigration."  Of  course,  there 
is  no  director  gesneral  of  immigration.  What  is  meant  is  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration.  That  title  is  important  un- 
less this  committee  desires  to  change  the  title  of  that  department 
officer. 

The  last  proviso  of  the  resolution  is  mandatory.  It  adopts  and 
makes  law  without  reciting  them,  the  regulations,  issued  by  an 
administrative  officer  in  1917  and  1918  with  reference  to  the  admis- 
sion of  pa^uper  and  illiterate  Mexicans  exempt  from  the  head  tax. 
It  makes  such  admission  mandatory.  Illiterate  Mexicans  would  have 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  head  tax  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, regardless  of  the  labor  market.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
making  those  regulations  mandatory.  Why  not  give  some  Federal 
official  discretion  to  determine  whether  such  admissions  were  urgent, 
if  the  resolution  is  to  be  reported  favorably?  Some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution,  admitting  that  they  had  something  to  do 
with  securing  the  circulars  of  May  23  and  May  26,  1917,  stated  there 
was  no  law  for  such  admissions.  They  explained  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  allowed  such  admissions  under  some  mysterious  un- 
definable  and  indefinable  war  power.  Of  course,  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  law  even  in  war  time.  We  have  a  written  Constitution. 
We  have  written  laws.  No  Government  official  has  legal  authority 
to  do  anything  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  written  Constitution 
or  by  some  written  law  enacted  by  Congress.  I  understood  Con- 
gressman Hudspeth  to  say  that  the  department  informed  him  there 
was  no  specific  law  authorizing  the  admissions  it  had  authorized 
in  the  circular  of  May  23  and  May  26, 1917. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  interrupt  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did  think 
that  there  was  a  general  principle  which,  in  his  own  judgment  and 
that  of  his  advisers,  justified  it  under  war  conditions.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  myself,  but  I  do  say  I  know  Mr.  Wilson  enter- 
tained that  view  and  he  does  not  feel  he  has  any  authority  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Eainet.  Just  as  a  matter  of  information :  In  the  regulation 
during  the  war  permitting  the  admission  of  Mexican  aliens  into 
the  United  States  as  agricultural  laborers,  did  they  suspend  the  head 
tax? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes;  Mexicans  were  admitted  without  the  payment 
of  any  head  tax,  although,  it  seems  to  me.  Congress  never  intended 
that  they  should  be  in  such  numbers  or  for  such  a  purpose.    But  Sec- 
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retary  Wilson — and  he  is  the  judge — does  not  share  my  opinion.  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May  31.  1917,  within  a  week  after 
the  circulars  were  issued  and  the  suspensions  were  made,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson.  It  is  seven  pages  long. 
It  is  No.  64261-202,  addressed  to  the  then  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee.   The  letter,  in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  May  27  was  received  in  due  course,  and  it  aflords  me  pleasure 
at  this  time,  my  first  opportunity,  to  furnish  you  with  a  statement  oC  my  rea- 
sons for  issuing  the  circular  of  May  23,  directing  that  laborers  cnuiing  into 
the  United  States  temporarily  and  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  farm  work 
shall  be  admitted,  under  proper  restrictions  to  prevent  .abuses,  from  the  Ke- 
public  of  Mexico,  and  for  amending  that  circular  on  May  26  to  inchule  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  such  order  allowing  the  laborers  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  even  though  they  may  be  illiterate  and  may  be  induced  to  come  by 
the  fact  that  a  promise  of  employment  on  a  farm  has  been  held  o\it  to  ihem. 

The  order  in  question  is  based  upon  the  ninth  provis  >  attached  of  se(;tion 
3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  reading:  "Provided,  That  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions,  including  exaction  of  such 
bonds  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  and  regulate  the  admission  and  return 
of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  temporary  admission." 

I  skip  several  pages  and  read  part  of  a  later  paragraph: 

Of  course,  the  department  has  not  taken  at  full  value  all  the  representations 
which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  tlie  demand  for  farm  laljor.  It  realizes 
that  the  situation  in  which  the  country  now  finds  itself  could  be  availed  of 
by  those  with  selfish  interests  to  serve  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

If  the  department  had  not  felt  certain  of  its  authority  under  the  law  and  of 
its  ability  to  avail  itself  of  this  authority  without  producing  a  situation  that 
would  in  any  material  or  sulDStantlal  sense  result  in  permanent  evasions  or 
violations  of  the  salutary  and  beneficial  purposes  of  the  statute,  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  its  care,  you  may  be  certain  it  never 
\'\'ould  have  issued  the  circular  of  May  23 ;  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  now  that 
the  matter  will  be  handled  in  such  a  way  by  this  department  that  neither 
you  nor  any  other  Members  of  Congress  that  have  taken  so  active  and  earnest 
an  interest  in  placing  this  law  upon  the  statute  books  will  have  any  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

FoUoAving  the  above  paragraph  is,  "  Very  truly,  yours,  W.  B.  Wil- 
son, Secretary." 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  that  the  Secretarj^  thought  he 
had  warrant  of  law? 

Mr.  Patten.  "There  was  no  question  in  his  mind  about  his  having 
the  authority.  He  seems  to  have  doubted  somewhat  the  labor  short- 
age representations.  I  do  not  think  Congress  intended  to  give  him 
the  authority  he  thinks  he  has,  for  the  whole  law  can  be  thus  nulli- 
fied. His  interpretation  would  make  our  immigration  policy  not  one 
of  law,  but  one  of  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  had  it  then  he  has  it  now. 

Mr.  Patten.  If  he  had  the  warrant  of  law  then  he  has  it  now. 
It  is  not  a  "mysterious"  war  power.  May  I  suggest  that  if  you 
report  this  resolution  you  do  not  make  the  suspension  mandatory, 
because  no  one  can  tell  what  will  take  place  next  summer  with  refer- 
ence to  a  shortage  or  surplusage  of  labor  ?  As  Secretary  Wilson  sug- 
gests, the  representations  of  large  employers  and  importers  of  cheap 
labor  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  or  more  of  salt.  I  have  here  a 
Senate  document,  No.  79,  of  this  Congress,  which  deals  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  passport  control  system.    It  contains  a  message  from 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  communications 
from  our  foreign  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  ministers.  Among  other 
things,  President  "Wilson  saj's  in  this  message,  which  is  dated  August 

The  immigration  officials  enforcing  the  immigration  laws  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  successfully  to  prevent  the  entry  of  all  im- 
proper and  dangerous  persons  because  of  the  impracticability  of  developing 
a  system  of  intelligence  and  investigation  abroad,  to  work  in  sufficient  close 
relationship  to  the  immigration  organization  in  the  United  States  to  be  thor- 
oughly effective  in  distinguishing  between  those  individuals  whose  right  to  ad- 
mission should  not  be  questioned  and  those  whose  admission  would  be  injurious 
to  the  country. 

And  further  on  the  President  says : 

It  is  important  that  I  should  add  that  the  increase  In  the  number  of  persons 
desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States  has  already  almost  overwhelmed  the  ex- 
isting organization  abroad,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  system  of 
control  can  be  kept  in  operation  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  longer  without 
additional  appropriation. 

With  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  upon  transportation  which  is  gradually 
taking  place,  the  burden  of  examining  applicants  for  passport  visgs  will  be- 
come so  great  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  number  of  officers 
whose  employment  existing  appropriations  make  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  if  the  Congress  decides,  as  I  liope  it  may,  that  the 
public  interest  requires  that  the  existing  system  of  control  should  be  main- 
tained and  extended,  It  will  enact  the  necessary  legislation  preferably  by  joint 
resolution  and  make  ample  appropriation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Secretary  Lansing  calling  attention  to 
the  enormous  number  of  objectionable  aliens  that  are  congregating 
in  and  filling  up  foreign  ports  for  the  purpose  of  rushing  to  America 
as  soon  as  peace  is  declared  and  they  can  obtain  passage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  need  not  place  that  in  the  record. 
That  was  all  made  a  matter  of  record  in  the  hearing  to  extend  the 
passport  control. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  merely  cite  it  because  it  shows  that  as  soon  as  peace 
is  restored  the  steamship  companies  are  going  to  bring  all  the  im- 
migrant labor  that  their  steerages  will  hold.  Present  immigration 
statistics  already  indicate  a  tremendous  increase  in  immigration. 
Last  fall  4;000,000  men  were  demobilized.  Next  fall,  if  ever,  we 
will  have  enough  labor  to  do  the  work  of  the  country.  If  the  liter- 
acy test,  and  the  head  tax,  and  the  contract  labor  provisions  are  to 
be  suspended  this  year  to  get  more  labor,  you  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  report — if  you  report 
this  resolution — a  resolution  that  will  absolutely  repeal  our  contract- 
labor  law,  the  literacy  test  and  the  head-tax  provisions.  That  is 
really  the  issue,  and  I  hope  you  will  face  it  as  such.  , 

Mr.  KiEzcKA.  Do  you  predicate  your  statement  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  labor  on  this  immigration  that  is  coming  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Not  wholly.  My  idea  is  that  the  choice  is.  either  to 
let  the  law  stand  or  repeal  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Klezcka.  But  you  said  there  would  be  sufficient  labor  in  the 

country  next  fall  ?  ^  i  u       ■     .t. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  said,  if  ever,  there  will  be  sufficient  labor  in  the 
country  this  year.  That's  my  guess  now.  Four  million  soldiers  are 
demobilized.  Our  standing  Army  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million.  A  big  immigration  is  coming,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  our  foreign  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  ministers.    Ira- 
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migration  statistics  show  an  ever-increasing  number  pi  new  arrivals. 
I  do  not  expect  the  tremendous  shortage  that  alarms  some  who  have 
addressed  the  committee  on  this  resolution. 
'  (The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  BEGESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  PATTEN— Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  resume 
the  hearing  with  Mr.  Patten.  Just  before  we  recessed,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  you  read  from  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  para- 
graph in  which  he  undertook  to  justify  to  Judge  Burnett  his  sus- 
pension of  the  law  as  it  applied  to  admission. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  letter  was  dated  May  31,  1917;  that  is,  within  a 
week  after  the  regulations  o:^May  23  and  May  26,  were  issued  sus- 
pending the  head  tax,  illiteracy  test,  and  contract  labor  provisions  of 
the  law  as  to  border  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  the  last  paragraph  again  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Secretary  Wilson  first  states  in  the  letter  that  he  has 
suspended  these  provisions.  Then  he  quotes  paragraph  9  of  section 
3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  as  authority  for  such 
suspension,  and  he  closes  his  letter  with  this  statement : 

If  the  department  had  not  felt  certain  of  its  authority  under  the  law  and  of 
Its  ability  to  avail  itself  of  this  authority  without  producing  a  situation  that 
would  in  any  material  or  substantial  sense  result  In  permanent  evasions  or 
violations  of  the  salutory  and  beneficial  purposes  of  the  statute,  the  enforcement 
of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  its  care,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  would  never 
have  Issued  the  circular  of  May  23;  and  I  vnsh  to  assure  you  now  that  the 
matter  will  be  handled  in  such  a  way  by  this  department  that  neither  you  nor 
any  other  of  the  members  of  Congress  that  have  taken  so  active  and  earnest 
an  interest  in  placing  this  law  upon  the  statute  books  will  have  any  just  cause 
of  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  you  to  read  that  is  that  as  I 
remember  listening  to  Judge  Burnett,  then  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, he  contended  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did  not  have  that 
right.  It  was  a  matter  in  dispute  all  the  time.  Of  course,  if  he 
did  have  it,  he  has  it  now,  as  I  said  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Patten.  Unquestionably,  and  it  is  the  same  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  there  ought  not  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  who  con- 
sults him,  that  he  thinks  he  has  authority  under  existing  law  to 
suspend  the  "law  if  he  thinks  the  emergency  exists.  I  read  the  letter 
to  show  that  the  proponents  of  this  resolution,  including  the  author  of 
it  himself,  Congressman  Hudspeth,  were  in  error  as  to  the  facts  about 
there  being  no  law  as  far  as  Secretary  Wilson  is  concerned.  I  under- 
stood Congressman  Hudspeth  to  say  last  Friday  that  the  department 
told  him  there  was  no  specific  law  authorizing  the  suspensions,  and 
that  he  understood  it  was  done  as  a  result  of  some  war  power. 

My  reason  for  reading  the  letter  was  to  show  that  if  the  propon- 
ents of  this  resolution  were  mistaken  as  to  there  being  no  law  they 
might  also  be  mistaken  as  to  there  being  this  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  a  shortage  of  labor.    Might  they  not  be  in  error  as  to  there  being 
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no  other  labor  on  earth  except  the  pauper,  contract,  illiterate,  Mexi- 
can labor  that  would  do  this  work?  Of  course,  it  is  human  to  err, 
and  1  assume  that  a  human  who  errs  about  there  being  no  law,  might 
also  err  about  a  prospective  labor  supply. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  that  the  situation  down  there,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, arises  from  the  fact  that  during  times  past  these  people  have  been 
getting  that  emergency  labor  for  the  cotton  chopping  and  cotton 
picking  periods. 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes.  As  I  understand  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee, some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  smuggle  them  into  the 
country  contrary  to  law,  just  as  negro  slaves  were  smuggled  into  the 
country  after  1809. 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Hudspeth  means  is  that  from  the  time 
the  State  was  organized  they  had"  transient  labor  coming  in  to  do 
this  common  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Patten.  Just  as  the  potato  growers  of  Maine  and  the  fac- 
toi-ies  of  Detroit  and  Toledo  and  other  places  along  the  northern 
border  have  been  used  to  having  a  little  transient  Canadian  labor, 
just  as  some  States  had  negro  slaves,  just  as  some  employers  had 
other  illiterate  alien  labor,  even  coolies. 

Mr.  E,AiNEY.  Yes.  I  feel  that  the  committee  are  going  to  pass 
upon  this  matter  just  the  same,  assuming  that  this  labor  would  fill 
in  a  very  important  place  with  these  people  down  there — that  they 
could  use  it  on  emergency  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  committee  has  agreed  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  common  labor,  particularly  for  agricultural  purposes, 
practically  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  only  thing  we  are  interested  in  is  the  advisa- 
bility of  our  making  an  exception  for  Mexico  and  Canada,,  these 
countries  adjoining  us,  and  suspending  the  literacy  test  and  the 
head  tax  for  temporary  and  emergency  purposes  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  labpr.  That  is  the  only  question  we  are  interested  in — 
the  advisability  of  our  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  in  doing  that  you  incite  labor  now 
employed  at  this  work  to  move  to  other  places,  and  whether  the  small 
farmer  would  be  satisfied  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  was  attempting  indirectly  to  answer  that  argument 
by  reading  this  letter  and  suggesting  thereby  that  possibly  the  Sec- 
retary to-day  may  not  believe  that  there  is  an  emergency  in  the 
Southwest.  To  be  consistent,  if  he  did  believe  so,  he  would  admit 
Mexicans,  illiterate  pauper  contract  laborers  as  he  did  during  1917 
and  1918.  Of  course  he  may  have  changed  his  mind  about  the  war- 
rant of  law  to  do  so  and  I  hope  he  has. 

Mr.  Wn-soN.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  scarcity  or  emergency 
down  there  at  this  immediate  moment  because  this  is  not  the  time  of 
the  year  in  which  it  arises. 

Mr.  Patten.  No,  sir ;  but  the  resolution  declares  there  is. 
The  Chairman.  During  the  war  the  war  created  a  tremendous 
demand  for  new  lines  of  work  in  which  the  Government  was  driving. 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  want  to  supplement  that.  I  went  myself  with 
a  delegation  from  my  own  State  in  the  sugar  district  and  the  rice 
district  during  the  war  and  made  an  appeal  to  these  people  as  a 
war  emergency  to  find  some  way  to  let  Mexican  labor  come  in  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  the  people  from  Texas  did  the  same,  and 
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what  the  Department  of  Labor  did  was  to  find  some  way  to  relax 
the  law  in  order  to  do  that  during  the  war.  If  there  was  any  loop- 
hole in  the  law,  it  arose  by  taking  the  view  that  the  war  made  a  new 
emergency,  and  I  know  Judge  Burnett  took  the  view  that  there  was 
no  such  authority  granted  there,  and  I  doubt  whether  under  normal 
conditions  the  Department  of  Labor  ought  to  take  that  view. 

Mr.  Klbczka.  Don't  you  think  that  authority  is  granted  under  the 
general  law  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  old  act  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  is  very  broad. 

Mr.  Sabath.  There  are  three  or  four  provisions  in  section  3. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  read : 

Provided,  further,  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  witli  tht 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions, 
including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  tem- 
porary admission. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  can  guess  at  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion now  without  calling  him.  War  conditions  prevailed.  He  was 
in  the  Cabinet  and  it  was  desirable  to  win  the  war.  War  conditions 
do  not  exist  now.  So  one  of  the  conditions  is  eliminated.  We  will 
assume  that  a  labor  shortage,  an  agricultural  labor  shortage,  does 
exist,  but  perhaps  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Secretary  would 
feel  warranted  in  suspending  the  law  again,  so  he  does  not  give  this 
delegation  any  satisfaction,  but  lets  them  come  to  Congress.  I  do 
not  know. that  they  have  testified  they  are  told  directly. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Iwwever,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Burnett,  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
issued  that  permit  to  relieve  the  conditions.  I  believe  that  he  did 
have  authority  under  the  provision  of  this  act.  Thkt  was  my  con- 
tention here  last  time.  Unfortunately,  I  read  the  other  proviso 
hurriedly,  rather  than  the  one  that  I  wished  to  read.  But  I  do 
believe  that  he  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  believe  this  section  authorizes  the  Labor 
Department  in  that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  says : 

to  control  and  regulate  the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible 
aliens  applying  for  temporary  admission. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  you  were  not  here  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
when  that  clause  was  put  in  there. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  discussion  that  the  chairman  will  remember 
was  over  the  fact  that  along  the  Canadian  border  and  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  there  are  people  living  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
have  their  business  on  the  other  side,  and  there  was  a  land  of  con- 
tinual visiting  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  put  in  there  to  regu- 
late that  and  the  committee  never  had  in  contemplation  the  admis- 
sion of  droves  of  people  for  agriculture  or  any  other  purpose,  and 
I  think  Judge  Burnett  was  correct  that  just  under  any  ordinary 
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peace  time  judicial  construction  that  you  would  hold  and  the  court 
would  hold  that  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not  have  authority 
to  do  what  was  done  during  the  war,  but  that  particular  clause  was 
found  during  the  war  and  discussed  and  was  made  somewhat  elastic 
for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  that  situation  in  the  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  clear  now  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  does  not  care  or  desire  to  fall  back  on  that  clause 
solely,  although  he  might  if  conditions  become  worse. 

Mi-.  Wilson.  For  doing  this  thing  again. 

The  Chairman.  For  doing  this  thing  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  we  had  this  up  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and  all 
of  them,  and  they  were  just  looking  to  find  some  clause  in  the  law 
that  would  give  them  a  chance  to  act  during  the  war,  but  it  never 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  relaxed  in  the  way  it  has  been  re- 
laxed, and  Judge  Burnett  did  not  take  that  view. 

Mr.  Raker.  Judge  Burnett,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  said, 
introduced  a  bill  to  make  it  specific,  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.     I  remember  that  clause  going  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  giving  the  author- 
ity, not  making  it  necessary  to  keep  immigration  agents  up  there 
along  the  Canadian  border  and  Mexican  border  because  of  the  visit- 
ing and  coming  over  for  business  and  temporary  purposes  across 
the  border  and  across  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Patten.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  regulations  in  the  back  of  the 
pamphlet  you  have  you  will  find  that  the  written  regulations  con- 
template merely  the  admission  of  some  defectives,  for  instance,  who 
might  want  to  go  to  the  Mayo  brothers  and  have  an  operation  which 
the  defective  and  his  doctor  thought  no  one  but  the  Mayo  brothers 
could  perform  successfully.  It  was  not  meant  to  cover  emergencies 
of  this  kind  or  any  labor  emergencies,  in  my  opinion,  for  that  would 
amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wording  of 
the  proviso,  taken  with  the  whole  law,  is  broad  enough  to  be  used  in  ^ 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  even  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
wants  to  so  use  it.  I  am  confident  it  was  never  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  so  construed.  To  do  so  practically  nullifies  the  spirit,  at  least, 
of  the  head  tax,  contract  labor,  and  illiteracy-test  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  whole  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  consider  the  discussion  we  had  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted. 
Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  passing  a,  law  which  will  allow  a  certain  sec- 
tion and  a  certain  class  of  large  employers  to  import  illiterate  con- 
tract and  pauper  aliens  from  a  particular  country,  I  think  that  such  a 
law  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  There  should  be  an 
equality  of  treatment  all  around  not  only  within  but  without  the 
country,  unless  there  were  racial  differences  or  we  were  at  war.  If 
the  big  beet-sugar  interests  are  to  have  illiterate  pauper  contract 
Mexican  laborers,  well  may  the  street  trust,  the  railroads,  so-called 
Food  Producers'  Union  of  New  York  City  have  coolies  for  their  work 
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or  for  the  farms.     Here  is  a  post  card  sent  through  the  mails  last 
October.     It  reads  as  follows : 

'  New  Yoek  Oity,  August  9,  1919. 

To  the  Congress: 

Gentlemen  :  With  Chinese  farm  labor  under  contract  for  five  years  at  $30  a 
month  and  feed  themselves  food  can  be  produced  at  low  cost;  otherwise  not. 
Agriculturists — 

it  does  not  say  farmers — 

Agriculturists  are  tired  of  being  made  the  goat  and  now  pass  the  buck  to  Con- 
gress. Low-cost  farm  labor  will  provide  a  way  for  low-price  food.  It  is  up  to 
you !    Help  save  America !    Food  Prducers'  Union. 

Mr.  WHrrE.  Whom  does  it  represent? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  I  have  read.  It  calls 
itself  the  Food  Producer^'  Union.  It  is  sent  out  from  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Rakek.  In  other  words,  they  want  cheap  food  in  the  cities  and 
they  are  willing  to  have  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  would  not  charge  that  to  New  York  City  there. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  are  willing  to  have  foreign  labor  and  labor  that 
will  not  assimilate  and  appreciate  our  institutions  to  come  here  and 
do  the  work.     That  is  about  the  crux  of  it. 

Mr.  Patt'en.  I  have  read  what  they  print,  sent  through  the  mails, 
and  submit  it  for  what  it  is  worth  at  its  face  value. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  that  interpretation  of  it  be  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion?    Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
■    Mr.  Patten.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  use  of  camouflaging  and  getting  around  it  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  None  whatever.  This  whole  agitation  is  the  same 
old  fight  for  cheap  labor  and  nothing  else.  They  want  cheap  labor 
regardless  of  its  effect  upon  everything  except  the  labor  market. 
There  is  going  to  be  as  much  labor  in  this  country,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  next  summer  when  these  beets  come  on  and  when  this  cotton 
grows  as  there  will  ever  be.  As  I  said  it  is  the  same  old  fight.  They 
want  cheap,  ignorant  contract  labor.  With  4,000,000  soldiers  de- 
mobilized and 

Mr.  Kleczka.  These  4,000,000  soldiers  are  now  actively  engaged, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  presume  most  of  them  are.  Surely  some  have  not 
yet  settled  down.  But  I  am  not  arguing  the  point.  I  simply  sug- 
gest that  next  fall  there  is  likely  as  not  to  be  as  much  labor  in  this 
country  as  there  will  ever  be,  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
suspend  the  law  next  fall,  then  you  will  be  called  on  to  suspend  it  the 
next  fall,  and  the  next  fall,  and  you  might  as  well  face  the  real  issue 
and  make  the  suspension  permanent.  Face  it  and  report  a  resolution 
to  repeal  the  contract  labor  law,  the  head  taxi,  and  the  literacy  test. 
These  interests  have  had  the  law  suspended  for  two  years  and  will 
be  back  after  the  3d  and  each  succeeding  suspension,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  if  you  yield  to  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  something  like  this:  That  if 
cheap  labor  is  brought  in  to  do  farm  work  in  the  beet  sugar  or  any 
other  industry  that  it  then  deprives  labor  now  in  the  United  States 
of  falling  back  to  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  true.  But  I  was  argKing  that  this  resolution 
states  that  an  emergency  will  exist  next  vear  that  should  be  taken 
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care  of  by  a  temporary  one-year  suspension— that  it  is  not  a  per- 
manent policy  which  is  sought  to  be  established.  My  suggestion  is 
that  ]f  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of -this  kind  of  labor  this  year 
there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  every  year  hereafter,  and  that  these 
same  employers  will  be  here  annually  seeking  this  special  privilege. 

Air.  SwopE.  If  the  Mexicans  come  in  this  next  year  there  will  be 
nothing  to  induce  American  labor  to  go  down  there  against  that 
Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Patten.  Precisely.  During  the  last  year  there  were  legally 
admitted  39,610  Mexicans,  and  during  the  year  29,411  Mexicans  left 
the  country,  according  to  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commissioner 
(reneral  of  Immigration.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  net  gain  of 
over  11,000  last  year.  •  • 

Mr.  SwopE.  My  point  was  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  induce 
American  labor  to  go  down  there  and  work  as  long  as  they  bring  in 
this  Mexican  labor  for  the  particular  emergency. 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  true,  but  their  argument  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  other  labor.    It  is  the  same  old  argument  against  re- 
striction. 
Mr.  SwopE.  I  understand  their  argument. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  quite  agree  with  your  suggestion  and  think  that  now, 
if  ever,  is  the  time  to  get  American  labor  into  those  industries.  My 
further  suggestion  is  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  labor  this  fall,  it 
will  be  impossible  next  fall,  and  the  next  fall,  and  so,  after  all,  this 
is  merely  the  same  old  fight  to  establish  a  precedent  by  which  they 
will  obtain  in  effect  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  test  and  the  head  tax 
and  the  contract  labor  law,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  if  for 
them,  why  not  for  all  others? 

Mr.  Raker.  The  mere  question  of  competition  would  be  and  is  now 
a  small  thing  as  compared  with  the  fact  that  these  people  are  not 
asked  to  come  here  to  become  citizens  and  become  a  part  of  this  coun- 
try.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  true.  I  think  it  a  bad  policy  to  admit  those 
whom  we  don't  want  and  can't  make  good  citizens.  I  think  that 
those  that  are  allowed  to  come  in  here  ought  to  come  in  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  citizens,  and  that  should  be  our  idea  of  admitting  them. 
I  believe  we  can  get  all  we  want  of  that  kind  and  type  and  who  will 
become  good  citizens.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to-day  that  there 
are  some  10,000,000  aliens  in  this  country,  practically  every  one  of 
whom  could  have  applied  for  naturalization  papers  and  most  of 
whom  could  have  been  naturalized  if  they  had  wanted  to  and  had 
applied  for  naturalization.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  naturalize  and 
assimilate  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  say  there  are  over  10,000,000  aliens  that  could 
ha;ve  applied  for  naturalization  and  been  naturalized  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  think  very  few  aliens  have  come  here  since  the  war 
started,  in  1914,  five  years  ago.  There  is  no  question  about  there  be» 
ing  10,000,000  aliens  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Does  that  not  include  children  and  women  and  men, 
every  one? 

Mr.  Patten.  To  be  sure;  but  they  are  a  small  percentage  of  the 
10,000,000. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then  they  can  not  all  be  made  citizens.  It  requires 
them  to  be  21  years  of  age. 
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Mr.  Patten.  Wives  and  children '  follow  the  citizenship  of  the 
husband,  as  a  rule.  About  three-fourths  of  the  almost  10,000,000 
aliens  that  came  here  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century  were 
adult  males.  There  are  10,000,000  aliens  in  the  country  who  could  be 
citizens  if  they  wanted  to.  At  any  rate  they  could  have  taken  out 
first  papers. 

This  resolution  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  you  want  to  re- 
peal the  literacy  test,  the  contract  labor  provisions,  and  the  head 
tax,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  for  a  few  States.  If  done, 
it  should  be  done  for  all  46  States  and  Territories.  It  ought  not  to 
be  done  as  to  one  nation,  Mexico,  or  two  nations,  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, but  ought  to  be  done  as  to  all  nations,  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our 
treaties  and  the  mo'Bt  favored  nations  clauses  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Eakee.  If  they  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Paiten.  If  you  have  a  law  treating  citizens  of  Mexico  differ- 
ent from  the  way  in  which  you  treat  the  citizens  of  Italy,  or  after 
peace  is  signed,  even  Germany,  the  most  favored  nation  clause  in 
our  treaties  with  those  nations  will  be  cited  for  equal  treatment. 
There  will  be  international  difficulties.  Then  is  it  fair  to  other  sec- 
tioias  and  other  industries  of  this  country  to  pass  special  legislation 
giving  a  particular  section  or  a  particular  business  or  a  pa,rticular  in- 
dustry a  special  privilege  of  cheap  labor  of  this  kind?  Is  nof'Buch 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions?  I  confess  I  have  my 
doQbts  as  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  such  -a  law 
constitutional. 

With  reference  to  farm  labor  and  wages  paid  farm  labor,'4here 
was  published  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  an  interesting^tter 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of  the  Nafional 
Grange  and  Patrons  of  Husbandry  that  throws  some  light  on  what 
has  been  said  here  by  those  who  claim  farm  labor  ip  underpaid  and 
can  not  be  obtained  at  any  wage.  The  chairman  read  a  letter  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Atkeson,  of  the  National  Grange,  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution,  and  I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  that  he  had 
phoned  here  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  in  response 
to  the  chairman's  invitation  as  he  had  an  engagement  at  the  White 
House,  and  that,  he  virtually  authorized  me  to  speak  for  the  Grange 
in  connection  with  that  letter  in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  of  printing  in  these  hearings  Mr. 
Atkeson's  letter  that  was  in  yesterday's  Post.    It  is  not  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  the  subhead. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  title  is  "  Farmers'  profits  so  small  labor  can 
not  be  retained.    Decrease  in  food  products  seen  by  National  Grange." 

Among  other  things  he  quotes  the  wages  paid  farm  hands  per 
month,  including  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1918,  quoting  statistics  from  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  states  that  the  highest  wages  paid  to  farm  labor 
jnonthly  is  paid  in  Utah,  $64  a  month,  and  that  the  average  for  the 
United  States  is  $34.92  per  month.  He  attributes  the  lack  of  foodstuff 
production  to  the  fact  that  farm  life  financially  and  otherwise  is  not 
as  attractive  as  it  ought  to  be  to  put  on  the  farms  the  labor  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  foodstuffs  needed  to  clothe  and  feed  the 
world. 

I  understand  from  his  letter  to  the  chairman  and  from  this  letter 
that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  admission  of  this  cheau  labor 
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would  accentuate  tenantry  and  absentee  landlordism  and  would  put 
the  small  farm  home  owner,  who  actually  tills  his  own  soil,  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  with  these  large  plantations  and  ranches  and 
sugar-beet  interests,  which  want  to  import  this  cheap  labor,  Mexican 
labor,  with  which  directly  or  indirectly,  the  small  farm  owner  would 
have  to  compete,  just  as  happened  in  slavery  time  and  which  drove 
the  average  white  man  to  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  south  to  eke 
out  a  precarious  existence,  hunting,  fishing,  and  moonshining.  It 
has  not  b^h  very  long  since  the  southern  cotton  planter  agitated  to 
control  thfe  cotton  acreage  in  order  to  get  a  better  price  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Waim:.  It  is  claimed  that  they  absolutely  did  control  it. 

Mr.  E^aSiET.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  W^fTE.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  they  did 
absolutel«*ontrol  it,  not  by  contract  arrangement  but  by  an  under- 
standing. That  is,  they  cut  down  the  acreage  to  decrease  the  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  general  proposition  ? 

Mr.  White.  As  a  general  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  they  really  controlled  it  but  that  bv 
publicity  and  general  agitation  they  succeeded  in  it. 

Mr.  White.  Not  by  contract  or  agreement  but  by  inculcation  of  a 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  a  general  movement  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
cotton  and  plant  other  foodstuffs  and  other  crops. 

Mr.  White.  Very  much  like  the  Trade  Commission  said,  that  they 
had  not  established  any  contract  or  any  combination  or  agreement 
among  the  packers  but  a  general  understanding  which  amounted  to 
the  same  thing  and  which  had  the  same  effect.  I  only  make  allusion 
to  that.     I  am  not  contending  for  any  particular  feature. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  understood  there  was  a  tremendous  agitation  at  the 
time  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  acreage  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  what  they  termed  a  reasonable  price  for  the  staple. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  just  interjecting  the  statement  that  that  move- 
ment was  not  altogether  for  getting  a  better  price  for  cotton  but 
it  was  in  self-defense  in  order  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  and  plant 
corn  and  oats  and  other  stuff. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  very  interesting  movement.  That  is  one  of 
those  movements  of  society  that  are  hard  to  analyze  and  they  are 
more  inherent  and  fundamental  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  think  you  will  admit  whenever  that  movement  is 
resorted  to  by  farmers  it  usually  comes  out  of  necessity. 

Mr.  White.  Very  largely,  and  possibly  that  transcends  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  are  cognizant  or  take  part  in  it.  You  can  not 
regulate  this  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  packer  or  manu- 
facturer of  steel  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  reason  I  interjected  my  statement  was  I  read 
some  speech  on  that  or  an  article  where  this  movement  to  reduce 
the  cotton  acreage  and  advertising  was  charged  to  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  cotton  people. 

Mr.  White.  There  was  nothing  selfish  about  it  in  my  judgment. 
Selfishness  is  the  predominant  inspiration  of  humanity.  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  greatly  mistaken,  speaking  very 
politely  on  that  proposition. 
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Mr.  Kleozka.  Was  this  movement  you  referred  to  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  can  not  give  the  date.     I  am  quoting  from  memory. 

Mr.  KiiECZKA.  I  understood  it  was  during  the  war. 

Mr.  White.  You  will  find  a  splendid  speech  on  it  by  Mr.  Heflin 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Box.  There  was  such  a  movement.    It  was  somewhat  indefinite. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  occurred  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  White.  It  has  influenced  operations  in  agriculture  all  over  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Out  in  my  country  it  came  to  the  point  of  raising 
dairy  herds,  which  was  done  at  a  loss  owing  to  the  high  price  of  feed- 
stuffs.  It  became  an  agitation  in  the  dairy  papers,  which  asked, 
"  Why  try  to  go  on  with  this  continual  loss  ?'  It  became  a  cry  rather 
than  a  movement. 

Mr.  White.  It  became  a  cry.  Every  student  of  agriculture  will 
know  for  the  last  50  years  that  men  in  the  great  States  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa — the  two  greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  world — ^have 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  because  they  came  to  understand  slowly, 
and  it  has  filtered  into  these  people  from  every  source  in  the  world, 
that  they  had  to  alternate  and  diversify  their  crops  and  fertilize 
their  soil,  and  it  has  worked  the  greatest  change  that  has  ever  been 
observed  in  any  industry. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  know  something  about  the  agitation,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  effort  got  much  beyond  the  agitation  stage. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  was  such  an  organization 
as  that  and  they  advertised  in  the  newspapers  in  a  la,rge  space  in  some 
of  the  papers  not  onlj'  to  plant  a  certain  acreage,  but  also  to  hold 
the  cotton  until  it  reaches  a  certain  price  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  was  done  for  effect.  It  was  largely  psycho- 
logical. I  know  something  about  it.  I  was  interested.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  cotton  industry.  In  South  Carolina  in  1906  and 
1907  the  mill  men  and  others  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  send 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  abroad  to  bring  in  desirable  immi- 
grants, which  he  did,  two  ship  loads  on  the  Wittekind.  The  farmers 
took  the  matter  up.  The  law  was  repealed  and  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressly forbade  any  State  official  directly  or  indirectly  to  bring  im- 
migrants into  the  State. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  also  remember  from  what  country  these  immi- 
grants came? 

Mr.  Patten.  Hon.  E.  J.  Watson,  who  was  commissioner,  went  to 
Belgium.  The  "  carefully  selected  "  immigrants  were  not  all  Bel- 
gians. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  these  two  ship  loads — you  say  they  were  not  all 
Belgians? 

Mr.  Patten.  They  were  not  all  Belgians. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  all  came  from  Belgium. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  Wittekind  sailed  from  Antwerp. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  stay  in  South  Carolina  and  work  after 
they  were  brought  here  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  No.  At  the  end  of  a  year  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
were  in  the  State,  although  every  one  of  them  had  been  located  very 
carefully  on  plantations,  in  the  shops,  or  elsewhere,  in  soine  position 
and  at  some  work. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  You  know  also  the  reason  why  they  did  not  remain 
there  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Many  ofnhem  went  to  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.  Many  went 
to  New  York.    Some  went  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  the  underlying  reason  why  they  did  not 
remain  there  and  why  they  left  there  ?  You  are  familiar  with  that  as 
well  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  would  not  want  to  say  why  they  left.  I  think  that 
most  of  them  had  been  raised  in  congested  quarters  where  they  were 
used  to  ghetto  conditions  which  they  preferred.  Even  agriculture  is 
different  in  this  country  from  what  it  is  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Sabath.  May  I  refresh  your  memory?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
certain  contracts  had  been  entered  into  where  these  people  had  been 
promised  proper  housing  and  certain  wages  and  that  when  they  arrived 
there  the  housing  was  not  there  and  the  wages  were  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  being  disappointed  that  they  were  brought  in  there  by  false 
representations  they  commenced  to  leave  that  country.  Is  not  that 
the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  on  investigation  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  evidence.  If  that  is  true 
of  South  Carolina,  then  I  would  suggest  that  something  of  the  kind 
might  well  be  true  of  other  States,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  that  the  class  that  they  want  to  bring  in  in  the 
Southwest  is  the  only  class  that  would  permit  or  put  up  with  that 
kind  of  a  condition. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  fundamental  argument  as  to 
why  Congress  should  not  repeal  the  contract  labor  laws. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  seems  to  me  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  repeal  the  contract  labor  law.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1908.  Similar  arguments  were  presented  to  this  committee.  It 
was  solemnly  stated  that  unless  contract  labor  was  imported  into 
Hawaii  the  sugar  industry,  the  sugar  interests  said,  would  languish 
and  die,  Japs  and  coolies  were  absolutely  necessary  to  save  it,  they 
said.  The  bill  did  not  become  law.  The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry 
still  lives,  stronger  and  huskier  than  ever. 

Mr.  Eakee.  They  are  here  again. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  bill  was  not  passed  and  the  industry  is  pros- 
perous to-day.  It  did  not  languish  and  die.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sugar-beet  industry  of  Colorado  and  other  States  of  the  South- 
west will  languish  and  die  for  lack  of  Mexican  pauper  illiterate 
aliens  to  work  under  contract.  Neither  will  ranching  or  cotton 
growing. 

Mr.  Eakee.  In  addition,  the  sugar  interests  and  the  rice  interests 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  before  this  committee  for  the 
last  four  years  with  very  strong  representations,  and  I  understand 
they  are  here  now  in  Washington  to  get  another  hold  to  try  to  get 
40,000  Chinamen  into  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  interest  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  know  that  they  are  waiting  for  this  hearing  to  close  so  that  they 
can  get  a  date  to  present  their  case. 

Mr.  Patten.  Face  the  real  question  and  propose  the  repeal  of 
the  literacy  test,  which  it  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  put  on  the 
statute  books  and  which  went  through  the  House  and  Senate  more 
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times  than  any  other  bill  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  the  only  bill,  I  believe,  that  has  ever  been  to  the  White 
House  and  been  vetoed  as  many  times  as  it  was.  It  passed  over 
the  fourth  veto  precisely  20  years  after  the  first  veto. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Three  Presidents  vetoed  it:  Cleveland,  Taft,  and 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  approve  of  building  a  wall  between  neigh- 
bors? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  got  a  wall  that  separates  my  property  from 
my  neighbors  and  I  am  mighty  glad  I  have  it.  It  is  not  a  spite 
wall.    I  have  a  fence.    I  fence  off  my  property  from  my  neighbors. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  must  have  bad  neighbors. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  got  a  wall  or  fence  there  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  chickens  or  dogs  out,  or  his  own  family? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  got  it  for  both  purposes.  I  have  a  door  or 
gate  into  which  they  can  come  when  I  want  them  to  come.  My 
house  is  my  castle. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  your  good  wife  would  want  to  visit  the 
neighb.ors.  Would  you  ask  her  to  go  and  dress  and  not  run  across 
lots  to  visit? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  think  she  ought  to  dress. 

Mr.  Welty.  There  is  no  use  of  going  to  extremes.  You  might 
as  well  be  honest  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  honest  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Welty.  When  I  say  dress,  I  mean  to  dress  for  street  occa- 
sions.    She  has  more  than  one  dress. 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes ;  she  has  more  than-  one  dress. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  simply  want  to  ask  your  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
building  walls,  whether  or  not  you  advocate  that  walls  be  built 
between  neighbors,  and  walls  between  nations,  artificial  walls? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes.  AH  nations  have  them  for  one  purpose  or 
another. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  do? 

Mr.  Patten.  Now  you  be  honest  with  me.  I  mean  there  ought  to 
be  something  to  mark  the  boundary,  let  it  be  a  fence  or  a  wall. 
There  ought  to  be  gates  in  it,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  theoretically  as  high  and  as  broad  a  wall 
as  can  be  made  so  far  as  all  law  is  concerned  between  one  State 
and  another,  one  country  and  another?     la  that  right? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  should  think  there  was  an  imaginary  line  or  wall 
"  ad  caelum." 

Mr.  Raker.  The  law  of  Mexico  does  not  apply  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Patten.  Mexico  does  not  have  territorial  or  other  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  boundary  line  ad  caelum.  Mexico 
seems  to  think  there  is  in  regard  to  our  aviators,  and  we  admit 
there  is  for  her  bandits. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  true  so  far  as  all  nations  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  to  be  practical  in  its  effect.  The  laws  of  this 
country  are  not  applicable  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Patten.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  you  get  to  an  imaginary  line  our  jurisdic- 
tion or  right  ceases,  and  when  we  cross  the  line  we  get  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  subject  to  their  rules  and  regulations. 
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Mr.  Patten.  I  see  no  other  way  to  arrange  it.  Let  the  majority 
within  each  rule.'  ^ 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  why  you  want  to  build  yourself  an  artificial 
wall. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  reason  that  Judge  Raker  advocated  a  law  for  a 
definite  thing. 

Mr.  Patten.  We  have  organized  society.  There  must  be  limits, 
metes,  and  bounds.  I  believe  there  is  a  group  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  other  countries  who  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  organize 
or  have  a  government.  I  read  the  testimony  of  a  man  this  morning 
who  does  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  foT  government,  or  the 
necessity  for  having  imaginary  walls  or  boundaries,  etc.  I  disagree 
with  him.  The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  disagrees  with  him, 
believing  that  it  is  either  government,  law.  and  order,  or  anarchy, 
the  rule  of  mere  personal  violence,  the  sti'onger  taking  whatever 
and  whenever  he  please. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  when  we  made  the  head 
tax  $8  they  immediately  made  it  $10  as  regards  American  citizens 
going  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  you  also  build  a  wall  between  one  State  and 
another,  carrying  out  the  theory  of  Judge  Raker,  because  they  have 
different  laws  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  think  that  each  State  should  be  allowed  to  protect 
itself— to  say  whether  or  not  disease  should  come  into  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  you  would  carry  it  a  little  further  and  have 
walls  between  one  county  and'another? 

Mr.  Patten.  You  asked  me  to  be  honest,  and  I  must  ask  j^ou  to 
be  honest  with  me  in  saying  I  think  there  are  county  jurisdictions, 
but  I  would  not  go  as  far  as  some  in  the  matter  of  States 's  rights, 
county  rights,  etc. 
Mr.  Welty.  How  far  do  you  go? 

Mr.  Patten.  It  all  depends  on  the  circumstances  and  conditions. 
Mr.  Welty.  You  will  admit  that  a  municipality  has  a  right  to 
establish  quarantine.         » 

Mr.  Patten.  It  is  analogous  to  the  incident  you  took  exception  to. 
Mr.  Welty.  That  is  a  matter  of  health.      We  did  not  establish 
any  literacy  test  as  between  neighbors  and  this  country  because  of 
a  matter  of  health. 

Mr.  White.  For  the  purpose  of  this  bill  really  is,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  that  we  have  an  ignis  fatuus.  Does  it  mean  anything 
at  all? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  did  not  come  here  to  argue  the  question  of  build- 
ing ai  wall  around  this  country  to  keep  every  foreign-born  person  out. 
I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  out  ignorance  and  eradicating  the  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  that  is  here.  But  I  notice  that  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman did  come  to  Washington  on  November  26  and  practically 
advocate  such  a  wall.  According  to  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 27,  1919,  there  was  a  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  at  the  Shore- 
ham  at  that  time,  who  said : 

I  would  cut  oft'  immigration  from  all  the  world  until  tlie  world  is  once,  more 
normal  and  there  is  some  definite  means  of  gauging  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  the  different  countries  who  desire  to  come  to  our  shores. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  What  Bryan  is  that? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  read  from  the  newspapers.  With  reference  to  the 
resolution,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  admit  illiterate  aliens  under  con- 
tract to  labor  without  the  payment  of  head  tax  for  the  Southwest 
and  the  beet  sugar,  live  stock,  and  big  cotton  interests  of  that  section, 
you  ought  to  do  it  and  you  will  be  called  upon  to  do  it  for  other  sec- 
tions and  other  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  committee  could  not  go  on 
the  floor  to  support  this  measure  written  by  some  one  or  similar  to  it 
without  being  in  a  position  where  we  are  bound  to  meet  an  amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr.  Patten.  Precisely.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  if  you  are 
going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  you  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  ought  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  head  tax,  the 
literacy  test,  and  the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  Burnett  immi- 
gration law,  and  not  leave  the  literacy  test  wall  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  demolish  it  along  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  borders. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Just  the  reverse.  I  am  asking  for  information  solely. 
Every  man  who  is  interested  in  America  in  its  proper  development 
should  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  test,  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  head  tax,  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  labor 
law,  and  make  it  more  stringent  so  as  to  keep  out  any  undesirables, 
criminals  and  otherwise  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  read  this  morning  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Wilson  sent  only  last  August  to  that  effect.  He 
says  there  are  many  undesirables  congregating  at  foreign  ports  to 
come  here  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
time  instead  of  relaxing  our  laws  we  ought  to  be  more  vigorously  en- 
forcing them  and  we  ought  to  be  considering  additional  restrictive 
measures  instead  of  a  resolution  to  suspend  existing  law.  That  is 
my  opinion  and  I  think  that  with  the  Senate  passing  a  bill  and  the 
House  being  urged  to  pass  a  bill  appropriating  $6,500,000  to  eradicate 
illiteracy  we  ought  to  be  careful  about  letting  down  the  bars  and  im- 
porting more  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  surroundings  pro- 
vided for  those  who  labor  in  the  beet  fields,  such  as  homes  and  houses, 
hot  and  cold  water,  toilets,  proper  sanitary  conditions  and  otherwise? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it  from  personal  observation? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  although  I  have  been  through 
those  districts.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  West.  I  am  nob 
familiar  with  the  conditions  that  you  heard  described  here  which 
were  certainly  exceptional. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Taking  your  statement  as  given  there  as  to  the  average 
wage  of  farm  labor,  it  has  been  stated  here  and  I  suppose  it  is  prac- 
tically uncontradicted  that  they  left  the  farm  on  account  of  better 
wages.  Now,  if  the  better  wage  was  paid  them,  better  housing  condi- 
tions, better  provisions  made  for  them  so  that  they  might  enjoy  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  life,  they  would  remain  on  the  farm,  don't  you 
think? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  bees  go  to  the  honey  pots.  The  average  man  will 
go  where  he  can  do  the  best  for  his  wife,  family,  and  himself.  The 
average  monthly  wage  paid  farm  hands  is  $34.  I  think  to-day  my- 
self from  what  I  read  and  what  such  men  as  Mr.  Atkeson  state  and 
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what  I  know  about  agriculture,  and  I  am  interested  in  it,  that  there 
is  only  one  way  you  are  going  to  keep  them  on  the  farm.  There  is 
one  way  to  get  them  back  on  the  farm,  it  seems  to  me.  Make  it  more 
attractive  there,  more  remunerative  there,  than  it  is  where  they  are 
now.    That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  any  idea  in  the  world  how  to  do  that,  my 
good  friend? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  do  it,  Mr.  White,  by  im- 
porting cheap  illiterate  pauper  Mexican  labor  under  contract  to 
work  on  the  farm  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  White.  Certainly  not;  in  a  general  sense.  You  benefit  the 
man  who  is  hiring  these  men.  They  will  compete  with  the  man  that 
does  not  require  that  labor. 

Mr.  Patten.  Certainly. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  delighted  to  be  interrupted  by  you. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  the  committee  to  hear  me  at  the  proper  time 
on  this  one  proposition  as  to  why  men  do  leave  the  farm  to  better 
their  condition.  To  understand  that  proposition,  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  men  on  the  proposition  of  the  average  wages  paid 
on  the  farm.    I  can  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  conclude  with  Mr.  Patten,  and  then  we 
will  hear  Mr.  White. 

"  Mr.  Patten.  I  have  an  editorial  clipped  from  this  week's  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  is  quite  indicative  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me.  The  Post  was  founded  in 
1728  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  has  been  published  in  Philadelphia 
every  Saturday  since.  It  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  two  and  a 
quarter  millions.  Is  is  safe,  sane,  and  conservative,  and  at  the  same 
time  aggressively  firm,  courageously  progressive,  and  intensely 
broad  minded.  Its  editor,  Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer,  is  a  close 
student  of  conditions,  a  keen  observer  of  the  course  of  events,  and 
a  writer  with  real  vision.  I  call  attention  to  the  editorial  because 
it  seems  to  me  it  well  summarizes  the  point  of  view  of  practically  all 
Americans,  and  because  I  see  in  it  fundamental  patriotic  suggestions 
which  Congress  and  the  Nation  ought  to  heed.  The  editorial  is 
entitled :  "  Self-preservation,"  and  is  as  follows : 

SEIJ?-PRESEEV  ATION  . 

Deportation  and  immigration  are  the  two  great  questions  before  us.  We 
have  made  a  good  start  at  the  first,  but  it  will  be  useless  to  continue  deporta- 
tions unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  equally  drastic  action  on  immigration. 
Those  aliens  who  deplore  our  individualistic,  capitalistic  system  are  prepar- 
ing to  come  over  here  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  enjoy  its  benefits  and  if 
possible  to  join  with  their  fellows  already  here  to  short-cut  to  fortune  by  con- 
fiscating our  capital. 

We  must  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  America  is  some  kind  of  a  world 
institution  for  the  care  of  nuts;  that  Americans  have  no  rights  that  her 
guests  are  bound  to  respect ;  that  her  citizenship  is  open  to  anyone  to  accept 
or  reject  as  his  own  whims  and  interests  dictate ;  that  men  who  can  not  speak 
our  language  have  a  God-given  right  to  tell  us  where  to  get  off;  that  we  can 
make  a  few  passes  over  anyone  regardless  of  race  and  presto !  an  American ; 
or  that  we  can  keep  on  ceaselessly  dividing  with  the  whole  world  and  have 
as  much  as  we  had  before. 

People  talk  of  these  immigrants  from  Russia,  from  Hungary,  from  the 
Balkans,  as  if  all  they  need  to  become  Americanized  is  to  learn  not  to  keep 
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the  coal  in  the  bathtub  and  to  be  taught  a  little  pushcart  English.  They  see 
the  Negro  problem ;  but  they  can  not  grasp  the  Russian  problem.  They  do 
not  understand  that  many  of  these  alien  peoples  are  temperamentally  and 
racially  unfitted  for  easy  assimilation;  that  they  are  living  in  an  age  two  or 
three  centuries  behind  ours.  They  are  white,  they  can  read  a  few  lines,  and' 
they  have  a  few  dollars— so  in  they  come.  We  need  three  generations  to  edu- 
cate, to  crossbreed  with  western  strains,  and  to  assimilate  a  large  number  of 
those  that  we  have  here  now. 

This  matter  of  Americanization  is  only  partly  a  question  of  education.  Many 
second-generation  Americans  from  central  and  eastern  Europe,  men  with  college 
degrees,  are  quite  unassimilated  to  American  ideals.  Temperamentally  and 
racially  they  are  still  Russian  or  Balkan  or  German.  So,  further  immigration 
must  not  only  be  rigidly  limited  in  volume  but  we  must  analyze  the  possibili- 
ties and  desirability  of  different  races  in  a  way  that  we  have  never  done  be- 
fore. The  matter  of  race,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  individuals,  must  be 
given  more  attention. 

Arguments  for  unrestricted  immigration  always  go  back  to  some  petty,  self- 
ish reason — never  to  the  great  good  of  the  country.  A  woman  wants  a  cook ;  a 
manufacturer  wants  cheap  labor ;  a  laborer  wants  his  relatives  to  share  in  the 
big  wages ;  a  politician  wants  votes ;  and  aliens  want  to  take  over  our  property 
and  our  country.  The  rank  and  file  of  these  unassimilated  aliens  still  live 
mentally  in  the  ghetto  or  as  peasants  on  the  great  estates.  In  thought  they 
are  still  stoned  by  the  gentile ;  still  ground  down  by  the  master — yoked  in  mind 
to  the  ox  of  the  field.  Freemen,  they  walk  among  us,  but  they  are  not  free. 
They  are  serfs  to  tradition — narrow,  suspicious,  timid,  brutal,  rapacious — 
easily  persuaded  by  their  fears  and  blindly  led  through  their  ignorance. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  man  is  vmder  obligation  to  bvirn  clov'n  his 
liouse  even  to  warm  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  America  is  under  no  obligation 
to  destroy  herself  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  transform  overnight  the  results  of  cen- 
turies of  serfdom,  ignorance,  and  brutality  into  upstanding  Americans.  License 
Is  as  close  as  the  mass  of  these  eastern  Europeans  can  approximate  to  the  idea 
of  liberty. 

No  foreigner  has  any  rights  in  or  to  America  except  those  that  we  choose  to 
jrive  him,  and  we  have  been  so  free-handed  in  the  past  that  we  shall  soon  have 
^•ery  little  left  to  give.  Our  great  prosperity  has  been  due  to  two  factors — 
America  and  Americans — the  country  that  was  handed  to  us  in  trust  and  that 
because  of  its  natural  advantage  bred  a  peculiarly  happy  and  prosperous  race. 
Increasing  population  beyond  a  certain  point  means  decreasing  opportunity  and 
isrosperity,  and  so  a  lowered  standard  of  living.  That  is  one  great  factor  in 
Europe's  troubles — overpopulation  of  the  land,  overcrowding  in  the  cities,  -with 
fewer  opportunities  and  less  to  go  round.  Many  of  the  things  on  which  we 
pride  ourselves,  that  have  made  us  strong,  self-reliant,  and  prosperous,  are 
due  to  luck — our  luck  in  having  a  big  fertile  country,  rich  in  raw  materials 
and  with  enoxigh  outdoors  untouched  and  unspoiled  so  that  we  can  get  up 
against  nature  in  our  work  and  our  play.  Conversely,  many  of  Europe's 
troubles,  many  of  the  conditions  .over  there  that  we  decry,  are  due  to  over- 
population, insufficient  natural  resources,  and  the  lack  of  any  real  outdoors, 
except  the  sophisticated,  dolled-up  resorts  of  the  tourist.  T>et  us  guard  jeal- 
ously what  we  have  left  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  hand  it  over  to  aliens  or  we 
shall  cheat  our  sons  out  of  their  rightful  inheritance. 

The  supply  of  cooks  may  be  increased,  but  only  temporarily.  Gone,  too,  is 
the  day  when  labor  can  be  regarded  as  a  commodity,  imported  like  raw  ma- 
terial and  treated  like  it.  Relatively  larger  wages  have  been  permanently 
secured  by  laboi",  with  all  that  that  means  in  the  shape  of  better  men  and 
happier  lives.  We  have  been  having  a  mad  ride  on  the  merry-go-round,  bring- 
ing over  more  men  to  make  more  goods  to  sell  to  more  immigrants  to  make 
bigger  profits  to  build  bi.gger  factories  to  make  more  .goods  to  sell.  We  are 
wasting  and  exploiting  our  resources  to  the  limit,  jazzing  up  production,  jazzing 
tip  consumption,  inflating  population,  inflating  standards  of  living,  inflating 
fortunes,  living  faster  and  faster,  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  swelling  up  and 
up— 

What's  the  hurry"?  What's  the  use?  What's  the  finish?  In  the  end,  by  some 
process,  we  must  get  back  to  sanity.  It  all  works  down  to  a  question  of  short- 
sighted selfishness,  the  immediate  dollar  and  the  devil  take  our  country ;  or  far- 
sighted  selfishness,  conservation,  and  self-preservation,  with  the  kind  of  an 
America  that  we  found  as  a  heritage  for  our  children,  with  a  chance  for  them 
to  make  good  in  the  old  American  way. 
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A  fail-  field  and  an  unspoiled  country  is  a  start  to  which  every  American  is 
entitled.  The  honest  gains  of  his  honest  ^york,  the  reward  of  his  brains,  his- 
efficiency,  and  his  industry,  is  a  finish  that  no  American  will  forego  because  an 
alien  wants  to  steal  it  from  him. 

"With  reference  to  the  cotton  acreage  and  the  coming  crop,  I  have 
here  a  clipping.  It  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  last  Tues- 
day, January  27, 1920,  sent  by  the  Transcript  correspondent  at  Mem- 
phis, who  writes  these  articles  regularly.  I  take  the  Transcript  as 
much  for  the  cotton  situation  as  anything  else.  This  writer  is  a  very 
keen  observer  and  his  article  reads  as  follows : 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  37,  1920. 

Reports  indicate  that  preliminary  farm  work  for  the  1920  cotton  crop  is 
fairly  well  advanced  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  portions  of  Alabama  and 
Florida.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  belt  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  because  of  excessive  precipitation.  In  the  Memphis  territory  scarcely  a 
furrow  has  been  run.  The  same  is  true  of  the  greater  portion  of  Louisiana. 
Texas,  and  Olilahoma,  and  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  water  soaked  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  some  time  before  farm  work  can  be  begun. 

Comparatively  little  grain  has  been  seeded  in  the  central  and  western  cotton- 
producing  States  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  rainfall  therein,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  of  substantial  increase  in  acreage  available  for  cotton. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  not  the  usual  agitation  against  planting  of  large 
acreage  to  cotton  this  season.  It  may  be  a  little  too  early  to  launch  this,  but 
farming  interests  are  making  their  plans  for  the  year  now  and  once  they  are 
made  it  will  lie  difficult  to  change  them. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  present  high  prices  are  going  to  stimir- 
late  cotton  planting,  and  maybe  those  opposed  to  large  acreage  realize  the 
futility  of  trying  to  change  sentiment  which  has  already  crystalized  on  this 
point.  There  is  the  greatest  demand  for  farm  lands  in  the  valley  area  ever 
experienced.  This  demand  is  believed  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  enormous 
returns  which  these  lands  have  produced  through  cotton  grown  thereon. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Patten,  you  represent  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons 
of  America ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Paitex.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  long  have  you  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  been  identified  with  that  organization  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  you  an. officer  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  an  officer,  and  have  been  since  last  September. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Prior  to  that  time  you  were  not  an  officer  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  No ;  I  never  held  an  elective  office  in  the  organization 
prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Prior  to  that  time  you  merely  represented  it  in  your 
capacity  as  a  representative  or  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Patten.  As  a  member  of  the  national  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  represent  any  other  organization  than  this 
one  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  the  only  organization  I  am  representing- 
here  to-day,  unless  it  be  the  authority  which  Mr.  Atkeson  conveyecl 
over  the  telephone  this  morning.  Judge  Noyes,  who  represents  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  which  I  never  have 
represented,  day  before  yesterday  suggested  to  me  that  I  say  that 
they  were  opposed  to  this  resolution.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am; 
representing  that  order.  Judge  Noyes,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  their 
representative. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  you  have  spent  many  hours  before  the  immi- 
gration committee,  have  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Patten.  I  have  appeared  before  this  committee  on  two  pre- 
vious, occasions ; .  only  twice  have  I  ever  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  you  have  been  here  on  previous  occasions — pre- 
vious years? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  attended  some  of  its  public  hearings.  I  have 
not  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  committee  this  year  until  Fri- 
day. I  came  then  on  the  express  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  said  you  had  been  here  for  many  years — been  pres- 
ent during  the  hearings  of  this  committee ;  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  attended  some  hearings. 

The  Chaikman.  You  were  interested,  then,  in  immigration  legis- 
lation, and  you  have  followed  it  later  on? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  been  interested  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  interested  in  the  literacy  test  and 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes.  indeed;  I  have  been  interested  in  it  and  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Of  course,  you  have;  you  'have  been  interested  in 
immigration  legislation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Patten.  My  interest  started  as  far  back  as  when  I  was  an  iu- 
structor  in  Harvard  University,  in  18&8  and  1899. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  you  were  in  Washington  you  became  interested 
largely  at  the  time  the  commission  was  appointed  during  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  and  made  this  report,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Oh,  I  favored  this  legislation  many  years  before  that 
time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But,  I  meant  that  you  had  taken  active  interest  ever 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  legislation  ever  since 
1900.    I  always  have  been  in  favor  of  stricter  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Oh,  we  know  that.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  that. 
No  one  disputes  that  statement,  and  I  have  no  reason  to.  Now,  do 
you  appear  here  merely  as  an  officer  of  this  organization,  or  are  you 
receiving  compensation  for  appearing  here  in  the  interest  of  this 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  never  received  a  penny  compensation  from  the 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America.  Money  has  n,ot  and  can  not  change 
my  immigration  views. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  have  you  been  receiving  compensation  for  your 
services  here  on  this  legislation  from  other  sources  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  received  compensation  for  things  that  I  have 
done.    So  do  Congressmen.    I  have 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing).  You  are  not  receiving  any  compensa- 
tion now? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  receiving  nothing  for  this  appearance.  I  never 
have  received  any  compensation  from  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing) .  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  were  re- 
ceiving anything  from  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America.  I  say, 
Are  you  receiving  any  compensation  for  looking  after  the  restric- 
tive legislation? 
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Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  I  do  not  care  to  state. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  have  received  it  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Patten.  Why,  yes;  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  receiving 
money  from  patriotic  men  to  help  carry  on  this  patriotic  work.  They 
have  no  axes  to  grind."  It  is  pure  patriotism  with  them  and  with 
this  Order. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  were  appearing  here  and  had  been  in  former 
years  as  an  American  citizen  who  has  no  other  interests,  but  I  just 
want  to  show  that  he  has  been  following  this  legislation  and  has 
been  receiving  compensation,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  business.. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sabath,  That  is  all ;  I  don't  wish  to  get  into  an  argument.  • 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  a  little  statement.  In  the  discussion 
here  on  this  resolution,  numerous  organizations  have  asked  to  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  this  bill — organizations  who  have  favored 
the  literacy  test,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  stiffening  of  the  immigration 
laws.  I  have  told  the  various  representatives  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
on  this  resolution  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  take  fur- 
ther time  of  the  committee,  as  the  hearings  had  been  running  along 
at  great  length.  The  other  day  I  met  Mr.  Patten  and  I  asked  him — 
as  he  knew  the  details-  of  the  discussions  of  the  late  Judge  Burnett 
as  to  waiving  the  law  during  the  war  as  regards  Mexican  labor — 
if  he  would  not  come  here  and  help  us  straighten  out  the  situation 
and  bring  us,  the  committee,  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Judge  Burnett — 
the  untimely  death  of  the  judge  having  left  his  files  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  information  then.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Patten  came,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  been  here,  and  has 
given  us  this  information-. 

Mr.  Patten.  May  I  say  an  additional  word,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  ?  What  money  I  have  received  has  not 
influenced  my  views  one  iota.  I  entertained  these  views  when  I  was 
an  instructor  at  Harvard.  I  expressed  those  views  in  lectures,  par- 
ticularly in  a  course  on  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States.  , 
The  money  has  enabled  me  to  do  things  that  I  would  like  to  do  and 
that  I  could  not  have  done  without  it.  No  selfish  interests  or  ulterior 
motives  of  any  kind  have  influenced  me  with  reference  to  my  efforts 
in  behalf  of  what  I  consider  the  most  important  piece  of  patriotic 
legislation  for  furthering  real  enlightened  democracy,  our  ideals, 
standards,  and  institutions  that  Congress  has  put  on  the  statute 
books  this  century.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  our  col- 
league, Mr.  White. 

STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HAYS  B.  WHITE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  important  to  the  committee, 
but  I  want  to  put  this  committee  right.  I  want  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee some  views  that  may  not  be  pertinent  especially  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  as  you  know,  since  the  beginning  of 
these  hearings  we  have  heard  many  things  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  labor  and  immigration.  We  have  listened  to  all  views 
on  immigration,  such  as  labor  conditions,  conditions  on  the  farm, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  time  to  go  on  for  15  or  20  minutes  to 
listen  to  you. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  significant,  15  or  20  minutes,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably above  the  time  I  will  use.  And,  I  will  also  call  your  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  the  statement 
that  I  probably  use  less  time  than  any  man  on  the  committee.  I 
have  only  used  that  time  when  I  felt  myself,  in  the  language  of 
the  aged  patriarch,  impelled  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  The  impelling  force  is  always  here,  as  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  as  you  are  familiar. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  that  applies  more  especially  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  one  proposition  that  has  been 
frequentljr  discussed  about  farm  labor,  and  treatment  of  labor  in 
the  city,  that  they  go  there  to  receive  better  wages,  and  the  low 
wages  that  are  paid  on  the  farm,  relatively  and  comparatively,  as 
compared  with  the  ^^'ages  in  the  city — and  I  am  going  to  lay  down 
this  jjroposition  that  men  as  a  rule  do  not  leave  the  fann  in  order 
to  imiDrove  their  condition ;  or  if  they  do,  I  make  the  statement  that 
they  do  not  improve  their  condition  when  thfey  do,  and  that  they 
are  better  oflf  on  the  farm. 

There  are  a  good  many  fascinations,  a  good  many  attractions  in 
the  city  that  the  men  do  not  understand  before  they  go  to  the  city, 
and  then  they  find  disappointment;  and  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
men  who  leave  the  farm  are  worse  off.  They  leave,  as  a  rule,  gen- 
erally speaking,  on  account  of  the  bright  lights  and  such  other  at- 
tractions, and  they  are  worse  off  than  when  they  lived  on  the  farm. 
It  is  a  situation  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  my  man  whom  I  am  paying  the  modest  wage  of  $70  per  month 
is  earning  more  money  net,  is  feeding  and  clothing  his  family  better 
than  the  laborer  in  the  city  who  is  getting  $1,500  or  $2,000  a 
year,  as  the  case  may  be,  because  he  has  a  house  to  live  in  of  seven 
rooms;  has  two  cows  to  milk  the  year  around,  and  I  furnish  the 
feed;  because  he  has  a  great  flock  of  chickens,  and  I  furnish  the 
feed ;  because  I  give  him  two  hogs  to  butcher,  and  I  furnish  the 
feed;  because  he  has  all  of  the  land  that  he  Can  use  for  a  garden, 
and  I  furnish  the  land  and  furnish  him  time  to  cultivate  that  gar- 
den; because  I  furnish  all  of  his  fuel.  Now,  he  is  getting  better 
than  $2,500  a  year,  but  he  does  not  know  it,  and  he  wants  to  go  to 
the  city.  He  came  from  the  city  and  has  paid  all  of  his  debts  on 
the  farm,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  can  not 
take  a  thousand  men  out  of  the  city  -and  put  them  on  the  farm.  There 
are  a  good  many  reasons  for  it.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is 
beyond  the  power  of  this  Congress,  this  committee,  or  this  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  question  of  philosophy.     It  is  a  question  of  society — — 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  can't  you  take  a  thousand  men  from  the  city, 
young,  men,  and  put  them  out  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  White.  Because  they  do  not  know  how  to  farm;  were  never 
taught  to  farm.  It  takes  a  smarter  man  to  be  a  farmer  than  any- 
thing else.  -  There  is  no  question  about  that.    Anybody  can  become 
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a  lawyer.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  gentlemen  I  studied  law  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  bright  enough 
to  be  a  farmer,  and  I  quit  law  then  and  there. 

JNow,  I  am  gomg  to  tell  you  another  thing,  gentlemen.  You  talk 
about  tarming,  and  you  talk  about  getting  men  on  the  farm.  I  tell 
you  in  the  United  States  that  farming  has  been  developed  to-day 
and  IS  ahead  of  any  other  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  food 
products,  the  prices  of  food  products  are  lower  when  it  leavef  the 
hands  of  the  producer  than  any  other  necessity  in  the  United  States; 
and  then  you  talk  about  putting  men  on  the  farm— a  bill  has  been 
introduced  ]n  Congress  with  a  view  to  having  the  Government  pur- 
chase farms  and  improve  the  land,  reclaim  the  land,  and  put  farmers 
on  it,  and  yet  the  price  of  food  when  it  leaves  the  producer  is  cheaper 
than,  any  other  necessity  in  the  United  States.  Take  two  particulars 
alone ;  take  the  case  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  decrease  in  the  price 
of  those  products  to  the  farmer  in  the  last  eight  months  has  been 
$2,500,000,000  plus.  Another  thing,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  What  is  the  quotation  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Whii'e.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Weltt.  What  is  the  quotation  on  cattle  and  swine  on  the 
farm  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  price— well,  sir,  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 
There  are  25  different*  grades  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  Are  you  a 
farmer;  have  you  had  experience? 

Mr.  Weltt.  All  of  my  life. 

Mr.  White.  All  of  your  life ;  well,  you  know,  then. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  am  asking  the  question  for  information. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  q^uestion,  and  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  I  will  say  that  there  are  more  than  25 
different  grades  of  cattle  that  go  on  the  Kansas  City  market  every 
day. 

The  talk  has  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  it  in  Congress,, 
and  in  bills,  and  we  have  heard  it  for  50  years  about  raw  material. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  the  farmer  is  a  manufacturer  of  wheat,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  It  costs  money  to  raise  wheat.  He  must 
have  large  investments ;  he  must;  have  a  farm,  wagons,  teams,  plows, 
tractors,  and  there  are  a  hundred  precarious  vicissitudes  that  affect  the 
production  of  his  goods  that  do  not  apply  to  other  industries.  And 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  niust  take  that  stuff  to  the  market,  where  he 
can  not  hold  it  for  a  single  day;  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  live 
stock.  There  is  more  than  $4,500,000,001)  worth  of  cattle,  and 
$4,000,000,000  worth  of  swine  that  are,  I  believe,  subject  to  the  ca- 
prices of  the  market  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control.  Now, 
I  speak  advisedly,  gentlemen.  I  have  had  experience  as  a  farmer 
all  of  my  life  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  fact  to-day  that  foodstuffs 
are  cheaper  than  any  other  necessity  of  life  in  the  United  States, 
There  is  no  organization  among  farmers  for  the  control  of  prices. 

There  are  to-day  more  than  $50,000,000,000  invested  in  agriculture. 
The  product  of  agriculture  in  1918  had  the  value  of  $21,000,000,000. 
Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  discussion  as  to  fixing  prices  op 
anything  of  that  kind,  except  I  say  that  here  is  a  great  fundamental 
proposition,  a  great  question,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  stimulating  of  production.    With  the  rehabilitation  of  the  great 
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European  agricultural  industry  which  is  now  taking  place— read 
the  report  of  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Long  Island,  and  see  what  Belgium  is 
doing,  see  what  France  is  doing,  see  what  Germany  is  doing  and  you 
will  find 

Mr.  Vaile.  Your  figures  must  be  wrong.  Haven't  you  made  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  invested  and  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  products  for  one  year  ? 

Th#  Chairman.  Judge  Sabath  has  just  sent  for  the  latest  statis- 
tical abstract. 

Mr.  White.  My  figures  were  taken  from  the  statistical  abstract. 

Mr.  Vaiue.  That  would  be  a  return  of  nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  value  of  the  crops,  yes,  sir.  Do 
you  know  something  about  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  you  know  that  the  packers  in  Chicago,  that 
their  turnover  on  their  investment,  and  that  their  sales — I  can  not 
give  them  to  you  exactly — but  their  sales  are  enormous.  Those 
figures  are  shown  in  the  statistical  abstract,  and  their  turnover  is 
over  and  over,  and  over  again,  and  again  on  the  value  of  the  initial 
investment.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many  industries.  Now,  I  am 
right  about  this,  but  possibly  I  should  approximate  my  statements, 
but  it  exceeds,  as  I  take  it  from  the  statistical  abstract  $50,000,000,- 
000.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Sabath? 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  White.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  investments. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Oh,  I  think  it  must  be  greater,  because  I  have  a 
clipping  here  that  shows  that  the  value  of  the  1919  crop,  animals, 
and  animal  production,  was  $24,982,000,000. 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  an  increase  of  $2,500,000,000,  over  1918. 

Mr.  White.  WeU,  that  confirms  my  statement,  Mr.  Vaile.  I  said 
$21,000,000,000  for  1918. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  then,  every  farmer  gets  a  return  on  his  invest- 
ment of  nearly  one-half  of  the  plant,  of  the  total  investment  in  the 
business  and  it  seems  that  that  is  strange.  Is  that  the  conclusion 
that  you  draw  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  suggested,  or  it  is  deducible  from  what  you 
said,  that  they  had  $50,000,000,000  invested,  and  that  the  value  of 
their  products  was  only  $21,000,000,000.  That  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  enormous  expense  of  production,  and  their  re- 
turns would  probably  be*  a  great  deal  less  than  some  other  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  White.  I  didn't  think,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  simply  make  that  suggestion  to  the  gentlemen  that 
do  not  seem  to  understand. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  have  time  to  analyze  this  statement,  as  I 
am  taking  too  much  of  the  committee's  time,,  but  if  they  would  ana- 
lyze the  figures  they  would  see. 

The  Chairman.  We  started  in  with  the  first  witness  saying  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  statistics.    Now,  we  are  using  statistics  ad  libitum. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  got  absolute  faith  in  statistics ;  but,  read 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  can^conie  closer  to  them  than  we  can. 
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Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  question  that  is  involved  before  the  com- 
mittee; the  matter  that  will  undoubtedly  be  voted  upon  shortly, 
when  the  committee  is  through  its  hearings ;  do  you  believe  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  farmers  or  to  the  average  American  to  per- 
mit cheap,  ignorant 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  Go  ahead  with  your  question;  I  know 
the  words  that  you  will  speak  'ere  from  your  opening  lips  they 
break 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  Since  you  have  prejudged  me,  I  was 
going  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  issue,  as  to 
permitting  second-class  labor  to  come  into  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  whether  that  would  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
to  the  country? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  have  very  decidBd  views  on  the  whole  immi- 
gration question,  and  they  are  views  which  I  judge  will  answer  your 
question. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  the  cotton  raisers  and  to  the  beet  men, 
and  those  men  down  there  if  we  will  let  this  labor  come  in.  They 
have  been  getting  it  surreptitiously  and  they  said  so  here  before  this 
committee. 

On  a  general  proposition,  I  presume  I  agree  with  all  true  Ameri- 
cans that  we  should  build  a  well  around  America  and  maintain  that 
wall  around  this  country.  While  I  am  talking  about  that,  I  want  to 
discuss  it  for  a  minute.    Have  I  answered  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  proposed -proposi- 
tion of  building  a  wall,  that  we  have  built  a  wall  around  our  homes, 
the  farmer  builds  a  wall  around  his  farm,  and  he  builds  it  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  his  own  interests  and  he  is  protected  in  that 
right;  that  is  his  castle;  that  is  his  home,  as  has  been  stated,  and 
no  man  can  trespass;  no  man  can  complain  of  his  right;  no  man 
can  enter  without  his  permission.  This  Nation  has  the  power  fun- 
damentally to  do  that,  and  it  should  do  it.  It  is  imperative  that 
they  should  do  it  at  this  time  and  protect  itself. 

The  States  have  built  walls  and  so  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned they  have  no  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  have  no  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
I  am  a  farmer ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  that  the  farmer 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing) .  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  a 
sovereign  State  builds  a  wall  against  another  sovereign  State? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  If  you  care  to  have 
an  answer  to  that  proposition,  I  might  answer  you  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  wall  between  the  members  of  a  family  and  the  States 
are  the  members  of  this  great  family,  and  Nation  with  the  national 
Government  as  its  center.  The  Government  of  this  country  has 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  our  States  are  concerned,  they  can  levy  no 
imposts,  and  there  are  certain  other  laws  that  do  not  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  they  have  no  extraterritorial 
jiirifflJiction. 

Mr.  SwoPB.  In  the  discussion  of  the  liquor  question,  do  not  some 
of  the  States  set  up  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold  abroad,  or  purchased 

for  sal© '  _,,  . 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right.  These  questions  are  not  pertinent  to 
the  subject.    We  all  understand  those  questions.    We  have  always 
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maintained  that  wall  and  have  a  right,  and  will  maintain  that  wall 
wherever  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it.  • 

Coming  back,  gentlemen,  again  to  the  agricultural  development. 
Since  the  foundation  of  this  Government,  the  day  that  the  fii-st 
colonists  landed  here,  from  that  time  on  agriculture  has  been  the 
primary  industry  in  this  country,  because  it  supplies  the  primary 
Avant,  and  without  agriculture  the  Nation  will  perish. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing,  that  the  farmei 
is  just  as  good  a  kicker  as  anybody,  and  the  farmer  will  kick  just 
as  hard  as  anybody.  I  defy  you  to  find  any  class  that  will  kick 
any  harder  than  the  farmer;  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  in  one  sense  you: 
can  not  impoverish  the  farmer  and  in  the  most  vital  proposition  in 
the  human  life ;  that  is,  you  can  not  starve  him.  His  shadow  will 
never  grow  less.  He  is  never  hungry  and  never  was,  and  the  farmer 
neveiJ  thinks  about  the  thing  that  absolutely  absorbs  the  thought 
of  the  man  in  town.  They  live  in  a  different  world.  The  man  in 
town  is  thinking  of  something  to  eat  every  day;  the  fffiHMer  never 
thinks  of  anything  to  eat. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But  he  goes  to  his  meals  three  times  a  dayi 

Mr.  White.  And  he  always  has  enough  of  what  he  calls  dinner 
left  over  for  his  supper. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  he  has  a  place  to  live.  ; 

Mr.-  White.  And  in  passing,  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentle-men  that 
the  man  in  the  city  no  more  understands  the  conditions  on  the  farm 
than  the  farmer  understands  the  conditions  in  the  city,  and  so  they 
never  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  you  think  we  should  undertake  to  import  labor 
to  save  an  industry,  that  that  should  be  undertaken? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  of  course,  here  is  a  good  question.  I  think 
you  understand  this  very  clearly.  I  understand  this  I  think.  Those 
fellows  have  my  heart-rending  sympathy. 

Mr.  Vaile.  If  I  followed  my  personal  interests  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  be  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  The  people  in  my  district 
are  interested  in  it  and  are  sending  telegrams  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  said  I  was  against  it.  I  am  trying  to 
correct  some  false  impressions. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  think  you  are  giving  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  said  in  the  beginning  of  your  statement  that 
the  farmer  did  not  leave  the  farm  to  better  his  condition.  Does 
he  not  leave  the  farm  to  better  his  condition? 

Mr.  White.  That  may  be  his  impression.  I  say  he  does  not  bet- 
ter his  condition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  said  that  he  does  not  leave  the  farm  to 
better  his  condition,  my  question  is,  does  he  not  leave  the  farm 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  is  bettering  his  condition  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  he  does.  I  can  answer  that  question  without 
equivocation. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
is  getting  a  square  deal.     I  do  not  think  that  he  is  getting  a  square 
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deal,  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  the  Middle  West 
IS  better  off,  on  the  average,  so  far  as  immunity  from  want  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  that  he  is  better  off  than  any  other  section  of 
the  popuhition  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  that  is  true,  doesn't  he  get  a  square  deal? 

Mr.  White.  No ;  he  does  not  get  a  squa're  deal.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  tell  you  the  reason  why.  I  will  tell  you  that  some  other 
time.  But,  I  say  he  is  better  off,  but  he  does  not  realize  it.  He  does 
not  get  a  square  deal,  of  course,  he  does  not.  I  will  tell  you  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  does  not  get  it,  but  he  is  getting  a  better  treatment 
than  the  consumer  is  getting  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  think  you  are  giving  some  interesting  information. 

Mr.  White.  The  middleman  goes  out  here  and  buys  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  for  $1.75  and  sells  them  for  $3.20  a  bushel  in  a  measure 
that  in  my  judgment  will  probably  measure  out  about  $4  to  $4.50 
a  bushel,  the  quarter  peck.  You  do  not  find  anything  but  a  quarter- 
peck  measure  in  the  average  Washington  grocery  store.  The  farmer 
does  not  get  a  square  deal,  but  the  consumer  gets  a  worse  one.  If 
I  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  I  am  a  manufacturer. of  wheat,  I  must 
bave  a  farm  and  equipment,  and  machinery  that  costs  many  thou- 
sands of ;  dollars.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  details,  but  I 
mu>t  have  a  farm  and  machinery,  and  I  must  pay  taxes  upon  them 
and  I  am  subject  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather,  the  hail,  the 
heat,  the  drought,  the  flood,  and  all  of  those  things,  and  it  requires 
months  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  manufacture  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  I  use  the  word  "  manufacture."  And  there  should  only 
be  one  intermediary  between  the  wheat  and  the  consumer,  possiblj' 
two,  that  is  the  mill  and  the  bake  oven,  and  the  bread  from  that 
barrel  of  flour  will  cost  you  and  me  from  $31  to  $35,  depending 
upon  what  you  buy,  while  the  wheat  in  that  barrel  of  flour  has  been 
sold  by  the  farmer  at  the  station  at  from  $8  to  $10.  That  is  an  inher- 
ent fundamental  proposition,  and  it  will  take  something  more  than 
legislation  to  cure  the  evil.  The  only  thing  that  will  change  this 
situation,  getting  at  it  briefly,  will  be  a  better  system  of  distribution. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  any  further.  I  did  not  get  up  to  say  so  much, 
but  you  have  provoked  me  to  say  it,  and  I  have  taken  more  time  than 
I  intended. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  White,  this  article  that  I  have  before  me  states 
that  the  value  average  income  of  the  farmers  was  nearly  $4,000  for 
every  one  of  the  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  States.  Now,  if  this 
is  correct,  that  would  be  a  fair  return  for  the  labor  that  the  farmer 
puts  in,  if  it  averages  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  White.  I  can  not  say  yes  to  your  question,  because  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  farm  and  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  farmers  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  have  been  better  off  than  they  ever  have  been  in  the 
history  of  our  country ;  aren't  they  more  prosperous  ? 

Mr.' White.  They  are  fairly  prosperqus. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  they  not  have  more  money  than  they  ever  had 

before?  .   . 

Mr.  White.  That  is  true,  everybody  has.     I  am  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  automobiles  in  your  State 
alone  ? 
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Mr.  White.  Well,  I  could  tell  you  that,  but  I  can  not  do  so 
without  reference  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  haven't  got  it  here,  but 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  The  hired  hands  have  automobiles  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  farmers  get  many  things  on  the  farm  that  is 
valuable  to  them  and  to  the  people,  and  do  you  not  think  if  the  people 
knew  the  situation  as  you  know  it,  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to 
come  to  the  city,  and  that  many  who  leave  the  farm  would  not  leave, 
and  many  who  live  in  the  city  would  gladly  go  out  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  said  that  they  went  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  this  proposition,  all  of  this 
talk  about  getting  men  back  to  the  farm — ^now  you  have  all  heard 
about  the  man  who  lived  by  London  Bridge,  and  at  the  age  of  90 
years  wanted  to  die  in  quiet.  He  wanted  to  die  in  quiet  and  they 
took  him  out  to  the  country,  and  had  to  bring  him  back  to  the  bridge 
so  he  could  die  in  peace,  he  could  not  live  without  the  noise.  Well, 
it  is  the  same  with  the  people  in  the  city.  That  is  the  same  situation 
you  will  find  to-day  in  New  York,  or  that  you  will  find  to-day  in 
Chicago.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
where  an  intelligent  young  man  wants  to  move  from  the  city  to  the 
farm,  and  does  move  to  the  farm  and  makes  a  farmer,  and  makes  a 
good  one ;  but  taking  the  people  as  a  whole  you  could  not  do  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  ca"!!!  not  be  denied  that  during 
the  last  25  years  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  have  lived  in  the  cities,  in  the  popu- 
lous centers  for  a  year  or  two  and  the  first  opportunity  that  they 
could  have  to  get  out  on  the  farm  they  would  get  out  on  the  farm  and 
secure  a  piece  of  land  and  start  cultivating  it  and  secure  for  them- 
selves a  home  that  will  provide  for  them  and  theirs  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

Mr.  White.  That  probably  is  true,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  that  territory  up  through 
there  was  half  populated  by  immigrants? 

Mr.  White.  But  those  men  came  in  there  and  went  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  most  of  the  people  that  have  been  coining  here 
for  the  last  year,  the  majority  of  them,  80  per  cent  of  them,  come 
from  the  rural  districts  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  opportunities  have 
become  a  great  deal  less  than  they  were? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  men  who,  came  into  my  district  and 
have  been  very  prosperous  farmers,  as  prosperous  a  class  of  farmers 
as  we  have  had,  are  possibly  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians,  the 
DaneSj  the  Norwegians — of  course,  the  Norwegians  are  counted  as 
Scandinavians — and  the  French,  all  stand  side  by  side  as  a  thrifty 
and  prosperous  class  of  people.  They  came  in  more  than  20  years 
ago,  but  few  have  come  in  within  the  last  20  years,  into  my  section. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  tell  us  why? 

Mr.  White.  As  the  chairman  has  well  said,  those  opportunities  do 
not  exist.    They  do  not  exist  at  this  time. 
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Agriculture  has  been  overdone  in  the  United  States  from  the 
toundation  of  this  Government,  because  it  is  the  primary  industry 
ol  the  people  of  this  country.  If  you  will  read  the  history,  the 
economic  history  of  the  Government,  you  will  find  that  many  times 
in  the  past  when  they  had  com  rotting  in  the  bins,  and  wheat  would 
not  pay  for  its  transportation  to  market,  the  profits  from  the 
crops  m  this  country  were  going  to  the  middleman.  That  does  not 
require  any  argument  to  prove  to  you,  or  to  anybody  else.  But  so 
fa,r  as  our  agriculture  requires  any  great  stimulus,  why  ^e  have 
stimulated  agriculture  through  the  alternation  of  overcropping  and 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  just  as  much  as  produc- 
tion has  been  stimulated  along  any  other  line  of  industry. 

Now,  consumption  is  beginning  to  overtake  production,  and  I 
have  heard  it  said  within  a  short  time  we  would  be  importing  wheat. 
Of  course,  I  will  not  make  any  prophecy  on  that  subject. 

I  have  already  taken  up  more  of  the  committee's  time  than  I  in- 
tended to.  I  desire  to  close  by  placing  before  the  committee  a  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature  of  the  great  State  of  Kansas,  pertaining  to 
immigration  and  kindred  subjects,  received  this  day  by  me,  as 
follows : 

[House  concurrent  resolution.] 

A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  Memorializing  Congress  to  revise  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  strained  relations  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Nation  have  been  found  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  to  be 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  prevalence  amongst  our  alien  residents  and  citizens 
of  foreign  birth  to  illiteracy,  pauperism,  wrong  ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
democracy,  and  prejudice  against  government,  law,  and  order  engendering  an 
almost  complete  inability  to  understand  our  institutions  and  Government  and 
thus  endangering  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  popular  government  in  state  and 
nation;  and 

Whereas  we  are  persuaded  that  the  prevention  of  Increase  in  this  class  of 
population  is  necessary:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  enact  into  law  as  speedily  as  possible  measures  which  shall  look  to  stop- 
ping this  stream  of  evil  at  its  source.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  such  a 
national  statute  upon  immigration  should  include : 

First.  An  examination  at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  the  country  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen  of  every  prospective  emigrant  to  the  United  States.  This  examina- 
tion should  be  made  so  thorough  and  minute  that  the  consular  representative 
of  the  United  States  conducting  the  same  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  moral  character  of  the  prospective  emigrant  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  his  financial  ability  to  care  for  himself  and  family,  if  he 
have  one. 

Second.  His  ideas  concerning  the  supremacy  of  organized  government  and 
law,  his  political  ideals  and  affiliations  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  society,  particularly  concerning  those  doctrines  known  as  free  love, 
polygamy,  communism,  radicalism,  socialism,  bolshevism,  and  anarchy. 

Upon  completing  such  examination  and  finding  the  prospective  emigrant 
qualified  in  all  the  respects  indicated  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  consul  shall  issue  to  him  a  passport  which  will  entitle  him  to  enter  the 
United  States  at  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  upon  which  he  embarks  is  char- 
tered. The  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  debarkation  must  refuse  landing 
privilege  to  any  immigrant  who  does  not  possess  such  passport. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  period  of  probation  before  being  admitted  to 
citizenship  shall  be  extended  to  five  years,  and 'until  the  applicant  has  satisfied 
the  court  that  he  has  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language 
and  to  understand  the  foundation  principles  of  our  Government  as  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  present  wholesome  restrictions  in  other  respects  be  retained. 
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Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  and  engrossed  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Senator  and  every  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent  resolution  originated  in  the  House, 
and  passed  that  body  January  13,  1920. 

W.  P.  Lambeetson, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Claeence  W.  Miller, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Passed  the  Senate  January  21,  1920. 


Approved  January  27,  1920. 


Chas.  S.  Hoffman, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Bmmett  D.  Geobge, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Heney   J.   Atxen,    Governor. 


The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  White.  We  are 
glad  you  are  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  at  all  times  we  desire 
your  views. 

Representative  Hudspeth  has  handed  me  some  additional  tele- 
grams which  will  be  read  to  you,  as  follows : 

Beowns\'ille,  Tex., 

January  31,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Have  read  Mr.  Jessup's  wire  to  you  of  this  date ;  every  word  of  which  I 
most  heartily  Indorse.  For  the  past  two  years  the  farmers  of  this  section, 
acting  under  great  disadvantages,  have  secured  the  major  portion  of  their 
labor  from  Mexico.  They  have  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  this  labor  here 
on  the  border  on  account  of  the  fact  tliat  representatives  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises from  many  sections  in  the  interior  of  the  State  have  been  here  bidding 
high  for  these  laborers.  We  feel  that  a  real  emergency  exists  and  respectfully 
request  that  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  help  us  out  at  this  time. 

A.  B.  Cole, 
Mayor  of  City  of  Bromnscillc. 
S.  C.  Tucker, 
Chairman  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Eastland,  Tex., 
February  1,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Telegram  received.  Not  question  of  cheap  labor  but  help  at  any  price.  Only 
crop  in  four  years  account  droughts.  Thirty  per  cent  not  gathered ;  much 
ruined.  Account  constant  rains  no  land  prepared  for  next  crop.  We  go  into 
spring  gathering  crops  hopelessly ;  behind  with  work  and  little  help.  Negroes 
gone,  whites  quit,  Mexicans  still  on  job  and  only  hope.  I  am  heartsick  and 
feel  like  letting  weeds  have  farm.  This  is  the  story  of  myself,  my  neighbors, 
and  all  western  farmers. 

Don  H.  Biggbes. 


Clint,  Tex., 

January  31,  1290. 
Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  Washington,  D.  C: 

This  committee  appointed  Farm  Bureau  to  urge  you  to  us'e  every  influence 
at  your  command  to  insure  passage  of  bill  now  before  Senate  providing  regula- 
tions on  Importation  of  Mexican  labor.  This  project  necessitates  a  50  per 
cent  Increase  in  labor  in  the  three  following  months.  Additional  details  by 
mail. 

Frank  P.  Frist. 

Pat  Dolan. 

H.  M.  Coffin. 
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BiospBiNG,  Tex., 
„  „  FchriKirii  1,  19>0. 

Congressman  HvnsPETH,  ^yaHhington,  D.  C: 

We  heartily  Indorse  the  Hndspeth  resolution  for  suspension  literaov  test  and 
request  your  support  of  the  measure. 

*  Chahber  of  Commerce. 


Eastlaxd,  Tex., 
January  31,  1920. 
Congressman  Claltde  Hudspeth,  Washington,  D.  ('.: 

Unprecedented  demand  for  labor  in  Texas,  incident  to  favorable  crop  condi- 
tions. Demand  for  labor  in  the  oil  fields  and  railroad  construction  make  it  im- 
perative that  all  posiiible  Mexican  labor  be  made  available.  This  State  will 
suffer  millions  of  dollars  loss  if  Mexican  labor  is  excluded. 

H.  P.  Bbeisfokd. 


BkowxsvilLe,  Tex., 

■January  SI,  1920. 
Hon.  Clai^de  B.  Hidspeth,  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  am  operating  a  2,000-acre  plantation  under  Irrigation.  Almost  every  laborer 
on  the  place  is  a  Mexican  citizen.  If  these  should  be  deported  and  others 
barred  from  entering  Texas  our  plantation  would  be  forced  to  lie  idle,  as  would 
hundreds  of  other  farms  here.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  sold  in  this 
valley  last  winter  to  be  cleared  and  put  in  cultivation  this  summer,  none  of 
which  can  be  done  without  the  help  of  Mexican  citizens.  As  matters  stand  to- 
day our  labor  supply  is  entirely  inadequate.  An  open  door  to  this  labor  on  this 
border  is  positively  no  detriment  to  American  interests  and  institutions.  If  we 
are  deprived  of  this  help  this  fertile  valley  will  become  a  wilderness.  This  wire 
doesn't  overstate  the  facts.    Please  help  us. 

C  L.  Jessup. 


Houston,  Tex., 
January  30,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hudspeth,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D:  C: 

Please- permit  me  to  commend  you  for  your  fight  to  retain  Mexican  labor  In 
this  State.  On  the  front  page  of  to-day's  Chronicle  there  is  an  item  stating  that 
San  Augustine  County  faces  an  alarming  shortage  of  farmers,  that  there  are 
300  vacant  farm  houses,  but  not  a  vacant  tov\'n  residence,  and  business  league  • 
there  has  spent  much  time  trying  to  reach  new  farmers,  but  with  little  success. 
It  Is  also  jay  opinion  that  were  Mexican  labor  abolished  from  Texas  railroad 
tracks  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  low  production  of  lumber  would  be  still 
further  lowered.  More  Mexicaa  labor  should  be  brought. into  Texas  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  what  we  have.  Believe  this  is  the  sentiment  of  any  man  who  is 
not  an  officeholder  or  a  union  man. 

R.  W.  WiEE. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALBERT  JOHNSON,  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Vaile  will  take  the  chair. .  The  views  of  our 
colleague,  Judge  Sabath,  are  well  known,  hut  I  think  we  should 
hear  from  him.  Representative  Sabath  is  the  oldest  member  of  this 
committee  in  point  of  service.  He  has  given  much  time  to  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  your  chairman 
encouraged  these  hearings  to  cover  quite  a  wide  discussion  of  labor 
and  immigration  problems.  A  statement  from  Judge  Sabath  will 
round  out  the  inquiry  and  add  to  the  arguments  presented.  When 
a  pamphlet  containing  these  hearings  is  printed,  it  will  be  in  great 
demand.     Few  members,  even  of  this  committee,  know  the  amount 
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of  mail  that  comes  to  the  office  of  the  chairman  asking  for  printed 
matter  on  all  phases  of  the  immigration  question.  High-Schools 
in  nearly  every  State  have  revived  the  subject.  Instructors  and 
students  write  daily  for  printed  copies  of  our  latest  discussions,  de- 
bates, and  speeches. 

I  wish  we  had  more  to  send  them.  For  this  reason  I  have  inter- 
jected at  points  in  these  hearings,  statements  concerning  immigra- 
tion generally — fundamental  arguments  for  restriction,  and  the  like. 
For  this  reason  I  shall,  with  the  committee's  permission,  place  the 
latest  figures  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  as  to  arrivals  and  de- 
partures from  the  United  States  in  these  hearings  as  an  appendix; 
also  an  analysis  of  these  figures  by  the  Immigration  Restriction 
League.  Before  closing  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  attending  so  faithfully  these  hearings. 

Xo  man  can  better  state  the  position  of  those  who  favor  continued 
immigration  unhampered  by  a  literacy  test  than  Judge  Sabath. 

The  Chairjiax  (Mr.  Yaile.)  Judge  Sabath,  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  ADOLPH  SABATH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  due 
to  an  important  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  my  illness  I  was  unable  to  be  present  during  the  entire  hearings 
on  this  bill,  which,  I  assure  j-ou,  I  regret  exceedingly.  However,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  remarks  and  statements  of  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  Texas,  in  behalf  of  the  resolution;  also 
those  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Mandeville;  representing  the  sugar-beet  people,  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  I  also  followed  with  great  interest 
the  earnest  statement  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Box,  of  Texas,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  H.  Patten,  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution; 

In  as  much  as  we  are  about  to  take  a  vote,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  and  that  I  oWe  it  not  only  to  myself  but  to  the  committee  to 
express  my  views  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. This  is  the  seventh  term  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  during  these  many  years  I  have 
heard  many  discussions  and  arguments  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
on  the  immigration  and  labor  questions  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, after  careful  study  of  the  subject,  that  foreign  labor  is  needed 
to  keep  up  the  production  and  development  of  our  country ;  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  immigration  has  been  loyal,  beneficial,  and  needful. 

I  have  frequently  stated  that  it  is  my  honest  belief  that  immigra- 
tion has  been  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  the  country  and  to 
American  labor  because  it  has  advanced  the  American  laboring  man 
to  the  better  anil  higher  position  which  he  to-day  occupies. 

Mr.  White,  of  Kansas,  has  splendidly  stated  "that  America  was 
primarily  an  agricultural  country  and  -the  great  mass  of  American 
people  have  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,"  and  even 
thought  I  admit  that  to-day  America  is  a  great  agricultural  country 
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and  as  shown  during  the  past  four  years  was  capable  of  feeding  not 
only  our  own  country,  but  nearly  the  entire  unfortunate  population 
of  Europe,  I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  America  is  also  the  leading 
manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  Within  the  last  20  years  we 
have  made  wonderful  progress  and  our  exports  of  products  for  the 
year  1919  exceed  our  imports  from  four  to  five  billion  dollars,  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  over  $4,500,000,000.  I  admit  that  our  exports  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  have  been  extraordinarily  large,  but  even  be- 
fore the  war  as  the  figures  will  show  our  exports  outstripped  the  im- 
ports by  millions  and  millions  during  the  last  10  years. 

To  be  able  to  continue  in  this  great  production,  not  only  in  farm 
products,  but  also  in  the  production  of  our  mills,  shops,  and  fac- 
tories of  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  labor  is  required.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  you  all  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  fact. 

Gentlemen,  before  the  signatures  on  the  armistice  agreement  had  a 
chance  to  dry.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  had 
started  to  regain  the  trade'  of  the  world  that  America  had  secured 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  up  to  this  country  to  be  on  its  guard  lest  we 
lose  the  advantage  gained.  Being  the  richest  and. the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  unlimited  resources  and  wealth,  we  grow  and 
produce  more  than  we  can  consume  and,  consequently,  we  must  keep 
an  open  market  for  the  surplus.  But  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future 
we  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  the  prices  of  other  nations  and 
unless  common  labor  is  forthcoming  that  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

To-day  the  ships  flying  the  American  flag  can  be  seen  in  every  har- 
bor and  on  every  sea.  We  must  not  permit  the  disappearance  of 
America's  wonderful  merchant  marine,  but  unless  we  have  the  labor 
to  till  our  soil  and  keep  our  mills,  shops,  and  factories  going,  I  fear 
that  this  is  what  will  happen. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  need  of  Mexican  labor  so  urgently  appealed  for  by  the 
fentlemen  representing  the  cotton  and  sugar-beet  industry  in  Texas, 
.rizona,  Colorado,  and  other  States. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  I  have  no  interest  in  these  industries  or  in 
any  especial  industry  and,  in  fact,  I  would  be  the  last  man  that  Would 
desire  to  aid  the  sugar,  cotton,  packing,  or  any  other  industry  that 
has  been  taking  advantage  of  conditions  to  boost  prices  and  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  to  secure  cheap 
lalwr.  During  my  entire  service  I  have  at  all  times  aided  and  as- 
sisted the  cause  of  organized  labor  and  labor  in  general,  and  my 
utterances  and  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  I  deplore  exceedingly,  and  am 
ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  member  of  this  committee  to  prevent  large 
employers  or  any  industry  to  utilize  the  immigrant  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  down  the  wage  of  the  American  workman. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  help  believing  the  contention  of 
various  gentlemen  that  this  labor  for  which  they  plead  is  needed. 
I3ut  not  only  is  the  Mexican  labor  needed  for  the  farms,  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  Texas,  and  in  the  sugar-beet  section's  of  California,  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  other  states,  but  I  know  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  male  as  well  as  female  labor  all  over  the  United  States.  Many 
a  plant  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  other  parts' of  the  country  is 
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handicapped   for  lack  of  labor,   and  they  all   are  clamoring  and 
pleading  for  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  help  to 
increase  instead  of  retarding  growth  and  production,  as  only  in  that 
way  can  we  hope  to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  living  which  con- 
fronts the  American  consumer.  However,  will  it  be  fair  to  relieve 
one  section  of  our  country  and  one  or  two  industries  and  refuse  to 
relieve  the  other  sections  and  otl^er  industries  ? 

For  that  reason  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  move  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  so  that  not  only  will  Mexican  labor  be  permitted  to  come, 
but  that  more  beneficial  white  labor  from  Europe  be  permitted  to 
come  to  aid  and  assist  in  cultivating  our  fields  and  in  keeping  our 
shops,  mills,  and  factories  going.  Surely  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  with  regard  to  the  Mexicans  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Box,  can  not  be  successfully  raised  against  the  honest 
and  industrious  people  that  we  have  been  receiving  the  last  decade 
fi-om  Europe.  I  feel  that  we  can  safely  'and  to  advantage  suspend 
for  the  time  being  the  literacy  test,  and  thereby  permit  the  entry 
of  the  honest  agricultural  and  other  labor,  even  though  they  be 
illiterate,  as  that,  I  am  sure,  does  not  make  them  less  efficient  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  workers  in  the  mines,  mills,  shops,  factories,  and  on 
the  railroads  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  if  my  advice 
had  been  heretofore  taken  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  these 
many  gentlemen  to  appear  and  plead  for  the  suspension  of  the  lit- 
eracy test,  as  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  literacy  test  does  not 
exclude  the  educated  disturber  and  trouble  maker,  the  editors  of 
seditious  sheets,  the  teachers  and  advocates  of  anarchy,  the  preachers 
of  discord  and  opposition  to  our  form  of  government,  but  does  keep 
out  the  illiterate,  but  honest,  laboring  people,  about  80  per  cent  of 
whom  come  from  the  rural  and  farming  districts  of  European 
countries. 

For  years  the  restrictionists  advocating  the  literacy  test  and  other 
restrictive  immigration  measures  have  pointed  out  the  grave  dangers 
to  our  country  from  the  alien  in  the  event  that  our  country  should 
be  forced  into  war;  trying  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  with  contention  that  our  country  would  not  be  able  to  rely 
upon  them  and  that  they  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  nation. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  peoples  of  these  nations  from  whom  we 
were  receiving  the  major  portion  of  our  immigration  in  the  last 
10  and  20  years,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  statements  of  these  restric- 
tive advocates  were  not  well  founded  and,  consequently  I  have  fre- 
quently, before  this  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  assured 
the  country  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  of  the  immigration  were 
were  receiving;  that  they  were  of  races  who  loved  freedom  and  lib- 
erty and  would  appreciate  our  democratic  form  of  government  and 
if  opportunity  would  ever  present  itself  that  they  would  demonstrate 
that  they  are  appreciative  of  the  hospitality,  advantages,  and  oppor- 
tunities extended  them  by  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Therefore  I  was  overjoyed  as  our  country  was  forced  to  war  that 
these  very  people  enlisted  in  such  large  numbers,  offering  their  serv- 
ices, their  lives,  and  their  all  for  our  country,  demonstrating  their 
appreciation  and  showing  their  love  and  loyalty  to  our  flag,  bearing 
out  my  repeated  assurances  as  to  their  worth  to  the  Nation. 
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I  am  satisfied,  and  the  records  and  statistics  will  bear  me  out,  tliat 
in  proportion  to  the  population  a  larger  number  enlisted  the  first  30 
days  and  during  the  war  than  the  native-born  Americans  and  that, 
without  seeking  commissions  or  places  of  safety.  The  only  dissatis- 
faction they  expressed  was  that  they  could  not  be  sent  to  the  firing 
line  immediately.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  of  course  there 
were  exceptions,  but  they  were  very  few.  Not  only  have  these  foreign 
born  been  useful  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  they  were  found  work- 
ing without  murmur  in  producing  much  needed, material,  steel  prod- 
ucts, war  munitions,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  industry  to  enable  our 
country  to  supply  its  great  Army  and  Navy  so  that  the  war  could 
be  won  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  I,  as  yet,  have  to  find  a 
single  case  of  an  illiterate  immigrant  being  charged  with  causing 
any  disturbance  or  preventing  enlistments  in  our  Army  or  Navy,,  or 
advocating  sabotage  or  joining  the  I.  W.  "W.'s,  or  of  being  guilty  of 
sedition. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  feel  that  I  was  justified  in  making 
frequent  assertions  in  behalf  of  the  immigrant  and  on  the  question  of 
immigration. 

At  some  other' time  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  hear- 
ings statistics  of  our  production,  of  our  exports,  of  the  growth  of  our 
industries,  as  well  as  the  record  made  by  the  foreign-born  citizens 
during  the  last  and,  I  hope,  the  very  last  war. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session.) 


APPENDIX  A. 

United  States  Depaktment  of  Labob, 

Btjbeau  of  Immigkation, 

Washington,  February  6,  1920. 
Hon.  Albeet  Johnson,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  My  Dear  Me.  Johnson  :  Inclosed  please  find  the  form  which  you  have  requested. 
I  believe  that  some  changes  vs'ere  made  in  this  form  after  this  was  sent  out; 
hence,  the  statement  in  recent  communications  from  the  department  to  you 
that  it  had  wired  to  El  Paso  for  the  copy  that  has  been  used  lately.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  substantial  changes  were  made  in  this  form.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive the  copy  from  El  Paso  I  will  transmit  that  also. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  Caminetti, 
Comipissioner  General. 


FORM    OF   contract. 

This  agreement  or  undertaking  entered  into  by of  with  the 

United  States  of  America,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  expressed,  having 
for  its  purpose,  among  others,  the  importation,  for  employment  in  agricultural 
pursuits  only,  of  alien  laborers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  under  the  terms 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  circular  of  April  12,  1918,  and  regu- 
lations thereunder  of  April  12,  1918,  and  May  10,  1918,  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  and  such  regulations  as  may  hereafter  issue, 
excepting  from  the  contract  labor,  head  tax,  and  illiteracy  test  provisions  of 
the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  alien  agricultural  laborers  imported 
from  Mexico,  witnesseth : 

1.  (o)  That  [If  the  signer  of  this  contract  is  a  firm,  association  or 

corporation,  state  which  and  how  created.]. 

(6)  That [State  location  and  nature  of  business  in  any  event.]. 

(c)  That [State  whether  importer  owns  land  to  be  cultivated,  or  is  a 

lessee ;  also  whether  importer  leases  to  tenants  on  any  basis,  and  if  so,  what 
basis.]. 

(d)  That [State  whether  aliens  are  to  be  employed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  importer,  and  if  indirectly,  in  what  manner ;  also,  character  of  work 
imported  laborers  are  to  perform.]. 

2.  That  the  duration  of  employment  of  said  alien  agricultural  laborers 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months,  unless  the  period  be 
extended  by  the  inspector  in  charge  United  States  Immigration  Service  at 
the  port  where  said  aliens  entered;  said  extension  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval in  writing  of  the  appropriate  United  States  employment  agent  nearest 
to  the  site  of  employment. 

Further,  that  in  order  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  the  undersigned  obligates 
— : —  as  follows  : 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  consent  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  importation  of  such  alien  laborers,  and  their  exception,  as  hereinbefore 
rei'erred  to,  from  the  operation  of  the  contract  labor,  head  tax  and  illiteracy 

provisions  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  the  undersigned 

[Insert  "  jointly  and  severally  "  where  more  than  one  principal  is  signatory 

to  the  agreement] undertake and  agree  —  with  the  United  States 

of  America,  that  any  alien  laborers  imported  by  the  undersigned  from  Mexico, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  will  be  employed  exclusively  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  that  three  unmounted  and  unretouched  photographs  and  a 
like  number  of  an  appropriate  form  of  identification  card  will  be  furnished 
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&s  to  each  of  such  aliens ;  that  at  the  final  termination  of  the  authorized  stay- 
in  the  United  States  of  alien  laborers  imported  hereunder,  they  will  he  re- 
turned by  the  undersigned  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  delivered 
to  the  immigration  officer,  or  officers,  at  the  port  through  which  they  entered ; 
that  monthly  reports  will  be  made  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each  month 
by  the  undersigned  to  the  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  port  wliere 
entry  is  effected,  and  to  the  appropriate  immigration  officer  at  or  nearest  the 
place  of  employment,  showing  by  identification  card  number,  the  name,  loca- 
tion, and  character  of  employment  of  each  such  alien,  and  the  name  of  the 
eniployer  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month ;  that  the  undersigned  will 
inniiediately  report  all  desertions  and  other  failure  of  aliens  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  their  admission,  to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the 
port  of  entry,  and  to  the  immigration  officer  nearesF  to  the  point  where  the 
said  aliens  are  located  or  where  desertion  occurs,  including  in  such  reports 
all  the  facts  in  connection  with  said  desertion,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
gathered,  and  all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  reasons 
for  such  desertion,  the  location  of  the  aliens,  the  nature  of  their  subsequent 
employment,  what  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  their  desertion,  and  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  effect  a  return  of  the  aliens  to  their  work  or  to  the  port  of 
entry ;  that  the  undersigned  will  use  every  reasonable  means  to  prevent  such 
desertions  by  insisting  upon  proper  living  conditions,  including  proper  housing, 
proper  feeding,  and  proper  care  for  the  welfare  generally  of  such  aliens ;  that 
with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  States  in 
■(\-hich  the  laborers  are  employed  wall  be  observed  by  the  undersigned,  and  if 
the  States  in  which  such  laborers  are  employed  have  no  laws  with  respect  to 
housing  and  sanitation,  then  conditions  of  housing  and  sanitation  will  be 
maintained  at  all  times  by  the  undersigned  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  such  aliens  may  feed 
or  house  themselves  if  they  so  elect ;  that  the  undersigned  will  endeavor  by  every 

lawful  means  at  command,  and  without  expense  to  the  United  States, 

to  return  to  the  port  of  entry  all  such  aliens  as  persist  in  engaging  in  pursuits 
other  than  agricultural,  and  where  such  removal  to  the  port  of  entry  is  re- 
sisted, will  present  the  facts  to  the  nearest  immigration  officer  for  appropriate 
action  ;  that  where  the  Department  of  Labor  considers  it  necessary  to  deport 
any  agricultural  laborer  imported  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  nil 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  arrest,  detention,  and  deportation  will  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  or  the  importer,  or  the  alien,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

That  the  undersigned  will  see  to  it  that  all  aliens  imported  hereunder  are 
paid  the  curi-ent  rate  of  wages  prevailing  for  similar  labor  in  the  community 

where  they  are  employed,  in  no  event,  however,  to  be  less  than  $ per  day 

per  man  and  "  found,"  or  $ per  day  per  man  as  to  those  aliens  who  sub- 
sist themselves.     [Strike  out  inappropriate  clause.] 

That  no  transfer  of  any  such  laborers  from  one  State  to  another  will  be 
Uiade  by  the  undersigned  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  appropriate 
T'nited  States  employment  agent  in  the  State  to  which  said  transfer  is  contem- 
plated, -and,  that  in  the  event  of  the  transfer  of  any  such  laborers  from  one 
State  to  another  or  from  one  point  to  another  within  a  State,  the  undersigned 
will,  before  such  tran.sfer  is  made  or  immediately  thereafter,  fully  advise  the 
immigration  officers  at  or  nearest  the  place  from  which  transfer  is  made  or 
contemplated  of  the  changes  made  or  contemplated  to  be  made,  furnishing 
such  officials  with  a  statement  of  the  names  of  such  laborers,  their  identifica- 
tion card  numbers,  and  the  name  and  location  of  their  new  employer;  a  cony 
of  such  statement  will  in  every  case  be  likewise  furnished  to  the  inspector  "in 
charge  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  port  through  which  the  aliens  tinins- 
ferred  or  to  be  transferz-ed  entered  the  United  States. 

That  all  alien  laborers  imported  hereunder  will  be  brou^'ht  through  a  desis- 
nated  Immigration  port  of  entry  and  there  presented  by  the  undersigned,  or 

duly  authorized  agent  or  agents,  to  the  immigration  officers  for  proper 

medical  and  Civil  inspection,  as  well  as  registration. 
That  the  undersigned  hereby  undertakes  in  the  highest  good  faith,  and  to 

the  utmost  of  his  ability,  to  conform  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  by 

the  United  States  of  America  in  this  connection ;  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  mutual  considerations  hereinbefore  expressed, 
failure  of  the  undersigned  to  abide  by  or  fulfill  any  one  of  the  conditions  under- 
taken by herein  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  his 
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discretion,  to  direct  tliat  any  or  all  of  tlie  aliens  imported  hereunder  be  returned 
by  the  undersigned  immediately  to  the  port  or  ports  of  entry,  without  expense 
to  the  Government,  for  their  return  to  Mexico,  and  to  deny  to  the  undersigned 
the  privilege  of  importing  any  other  laborers  under  the  Department  of  Labor's 
exceptions  aforesaid ;  and  the  undersigned  agree that  for  the  considera- 
tion hereinbefore  expressed will,  in  the  event  of  such  forfeiture,  cause 

any  such  alien  or  aliens  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  returned  to  the  port  or  ports  of  entry,  without  expense  to 
the  Government;  and  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  waiver  of  for- 
feiture in  any  specific  instance  will  not  prejudice  the  future  rights  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  that  respect. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said execute  these  presents  by  signing  and 

sealing  the  same  at this day  of 192 — . 

Witnesses  (two  as  to  each  signer)  : 

.  address 

— ,  address . 

Signature [seal.] 


At 


192 


The  undersigned  hereby  authorize as agent  to  do  and  perform 

all  manner  of  things  which  as  principal  might  properly  do  under  th^ 

terms  of  a  contract  entered   into  with   the  United   States  of  America   dated 

at on  the day  of 192 — ,  having  for  its  purpose  the 

importation  from  Mexico  of  alien  agricultural  laborers. 


irrstbuctions   to   comiiissioneks   of   immigbation   concerning   suspension   ov 

certain  provisions. 

Department   of   Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  23,  1917. 
Commissioners  of  Immifiration,  inspectors  in  charge,  and  others  concerned: 

The  ninth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917, 
reads:  "Provided  further,  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  condi- 
tions, including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and 
regulate  the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying 
for  temporary  admission."  While,  obviously,  this  special  exception  to  general 
provisions  of  law  should  be  construed  strictly  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept with  the  olJ3ect  of  meeting  extraordinary  situations  or  conditions,  it  can 
be  and  should  be  availed  of  whenever  an  emergent  condition  arises.  With  agri- 
cultural pursuits  such  a  condition  now  exists  In  certain  sections  of  the  country 
and  is  likely  to  arise  in  other  sections  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
department  therefore  issues  the  following  Instructions  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  all  concerned : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  excluding 
aliens  who,  (ra)  being  over  16  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading, 
"  can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect,"  (the 
"illiteracy  test"),  or  (!))'  "who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or 
solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment  *  *  * 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written  or  printed,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled"  (the  "con- 
tract labor  clause  " ) ,  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  are  admissible  under  said 
law  and  who  are  shown  to  be  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits,  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  con- 
ditions hereinafter  specified. 

The  alien  applying  for  admission  or  someone  in  his  behalf  shall  furnish  two 
unmounted  photographs  of  the  applicant,  and  a  complete  personal  description 
of  such  applicant  shall  be  taken ;  these  shall  be  used  in  preparing,  in  duplicate, 
an  identification  card  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  identification  card 
prescribed  by  subdivision  9  of  rule  12  of  the  immigration  regulations  for  the 
use  of  aliens  who  habitually  cross  and  recross  the  land  boundaries.    The  blank 
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form  of  ctird  used  in, connection  with  said  subdivision  may  be  adapted,  to  this 
purpose,  an  appropriate  notation  being  placed  thereon  to  show  that  the  holder 
Is  temporarily  admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  this  circular 
to  engage  in  agricultural  labor.  The  original  of  the  card  shall  be  given  the 
admitted  alien ;  the  duplicate  shall  be  properly  filed  and  indexed. 

Aliens  admitted  tinder  the  provisions  hereof  are  allowed  to  enter  temporarily 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  will  engage  in  no  other  than  agricultural 
labor;  and  any  who  fail  to  accept  or  after  acceptance  abandon  employment  of 
that  kind  and  engage  in  the  performance  of  labor  in  connection  with  other  in- 
dustries shall  be  promptly  arrested  and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they 
came. 

In  cases  arising  under  this  circular,  the  aliens  Involved  shall  be  admitted 
without  the  payment  of  head  tax. 

The  foregoing  shall  apply,  until  further  orders,  only  to  agricultural  laborers 
from  Mexico. 

AY.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Depabtmbntal  Obdek  of  April  12,  1918.  C'oxceenixg  Adjiisstom  of  Agkictjl- 

TUEAL  Laborers. 

UxiTEu  States  Department  of  IjAbok, 

Bureau    of   Immigration. 
No.  .^4261/202.  Washington.  April  12,  1918. 

To  Commissioners  of  Tniiiiiiirntiori.  Inspectors  in  Charge,  Immigration  Service, 
and  others  concerned: 
In  connection  with  circular  letter  of  even  date  herewith,  concerning  the 
temporary  admission  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  the 
following  detailed  instructions  are  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  con- 
cerned, viz : 

1.  The  temporary  admissions  under  the  circular  shall  be  for  periods  not 
exceeding  six  months ;  and  if  in  any  instance  an  extension  of  time  is  desired, 
the  necessity  therefor  must  be  clearly  shown  in  the  application  filed  by  the 
party  desiring  to  continue  the  services  of  the  laborers  for  a  further  period,  not 
exceeding  six  months,  and  the  application  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  aliens 
Involved. 

2.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  circular  provides  for  the 
temporary  admission,  under  the  circumstances  stated  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed, of  "  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects "  would  be  "  admissible  under 
said  law "  if  they  were  entering  for  permanent  purposes.  The  indulgence 
extends  only  to  the  illiteracy  and  contract-labor  features  of  the  law,  and  then 
only  if  the  other  conditions  are  satisfactorily  established. 

3.  As  admission  under  the  circular  is  to  be  temporary  only,  and  as  the 
circular  prescribes  that  all  aliens  who  violate  the  conditions  exacted  shall 
be  immediately  deported,  of  course  no  alien  should  be  admitted  from  either 
Mexico  or  Canada  who  can  not  be  returned  thither  immediately  that  neces- 
sity arises  or  eventually  at  any  rate.  This  indicates  the  necessity  for  caution 
in  admitting  alien  residents  of  either  country  whose  return  may  be  barred 
by  the  laws  of  such  country. 

4.  As  to  be  admissible  under  the  circular  the  aliens  must  be  coming  "  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits"  (for  which 
reason  the  "  contract-labor "  as  well  as  the  "  illiteracy-test "  provisions  are 
mentioned  in  the  circular),  prearrangement  for  the  employment  of  all  ad- 
mitted is  contemplated.  In  other  words,  those  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity,  afforded  to  meet  emergent  agricultural  conditions, 
must  send  for  or  come  to  the  boundaries  to  get  the  aliens,  and  the  aliens 
must  not  be  temporarily  admitted  until  arrangements  for  their  employment 
in  agricultural  work  have  been  perfected. 

5.  Anyone  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  circular  to  ■ 
obtain  farm  laborers  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  the  aliens  to  whom  he  proposes  to  give  employment,  to 
disclose  to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  his  plans 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  such  aliens  in  their  entirety,  including  the 
wages,  housing  conditions,  and  duration  of  employment,  and  to  give  his 
written  promise  and  stipulation  to  the  following  effect,  viz : 

(a)  That  with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  States  in  which  the  laborers  are  employed  shall  be  observed  and  followed 
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(6)  That  the  employer  will  keep  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
advised  promptly  of  any  change  made  in  his  plans  as  originally  disclosed 
with  respect  to  the  place,  duration,  or  character  of  the  empolyment  of  the 
aliens  by  him. 

(c)  That  the  employer  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  upon  learning 
that  any  one  of  the  aliens  admitted  to  him  proposes  to  leave  his  employ,  and 
furnish  such  information  as  he  can  secure  with  respect  to  the  place  to  which 
the  alien  is  going  and  what  he  expects  to  do  at  such  place. 

(tZ)  That  the  employer  will  promptly  notify  such  officer  whenever  any 
alien  admitted  to  him  has  left  his  employ  (without  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  alien's  intent  to  do  so)  and  will  furnish  all  possible  information  to 
assist  immigration  officers  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  en- 
tered nonagricultural  employment. 

(e)  That  the  employer  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  8  hereof. 

(f)  That  the  employer  will  pay  the  current  rates  of  wages  for  similar  labor 
in  the  community  in  which  the  admitted  aliens  are  to  be  employed. 

6.  The  commissioner  of  immigration  at  Montreal,  the  commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Seattle,  and  the  supervising  inspector  at  El  Paso  (being  the  officers 
in  charge  of  border  districts)  shall,  respectively,  designate  such  officers  as 
necessary  at  each  station  to  give  attention  to  the  details  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  aliens  temporarily  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  circular,  and 
it  shall  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  officers  so  designated  to  see  that  the  tem- 
porarily admitted  aliens  do  not  remain  permanently  in  the  United  States  and 
do  not,  while  here,  engage  in  other  than  farm  work.  Officers  will  be  desig- 
nated to  follow  up  aliens  admitted  hereunder,  and  employers  to  whom  such 
aliens  have  been  admitted  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  such  officers  in  en- 
forcing these  rules,  including  the  arrest  and  deportation  in  proper  cases. 

T.  Any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  meet  the  needs  in  a  particular  case  shall  be  taken  as  a 
reason  to  withhold  granting  permission  to  import  agricultural  laborers  until 
such  doubt  can  be  cleared  up. 

8.  As  an  additional  means  of  insuring  that  admitted  agricultural  laborers 
will  continue  in  such  pursuits  and  eventually  return  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  governing  their  admission  for  temporary  residence,  the  prospective 
employer  and  the  alien  himself  shall  niually  agree  to  the  following  conditions, 
viz : 

(a)  The  employer  will  withhold  from  the  alien's  wages  20  per  cent  during 
the  first  two  months ;  15  per  cent  during  the  second  two  months,  and  10  per 
cent  during  the  third  two  months  that  such  alien  is  within  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  employer  will  deposit  the  money  so  withheld  to  the  credit  of  the 
alien,  in  the  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  sum  will  so  remain  on  deposit  until  the  alien  is  about  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  whereupon  the  postal  sav- 
ings certificates  shall  be  converted  into  a  postal  money  order  payable  to.  the 
alien,  such  money  order  to  be  transmitted  by  mail  to  the  immigration  officer 
at  the  port  of  exit,  for  redemption  into  money  at  the  time  of  the  alien's 
departure. 

(c)  ■it  the  alien  returns  to  the  foreign  country  after  ^having  continuously 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  for  six  months,  or  if,  having  done  so,  his 
services  in  the  same  line  are  required  for  another  like  period  of  time,  the 
money  accumulated  during  the  first  six-month  period  shall  be  paid  him  by 
redemption  of  the  postal  savings  certificates,  with  accumulated  interest ;  the 
arrangement  for  withholding  of  percentages  of  his  wages  to  be  recommenced 
for  the  second  six-month  period. 

id)  During  the  period  of  savings  accumulation  no  withdrawal  of  postal 
savings  shall  be  allowed,  except  at  the  port  of  exit  from  the  United  States 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  8  (6),  and, if  permission  to  remain  is 
extended  beyond  the  initial  six-month  period,  the  sums  accumulating  shall 
not  be  redeemed  to  the  alien  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  a  United 
States  immigration  officer,  either  at  or  near  the  place  of  employment,  or  at 
the  original  port  through  which  the  alien  entered  the  United  States. 

9.  In  the  event  that  the  employer  is  represented  by  an  agent,  or  by  an 
association  through  its  agent,  in  securing  agricultural  laborers,  the  authority 
of  the  agent  or  association  to  act  for  such  employer  should  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  in  every  such  instance  the  employer  should  be  required  to  execute 
and  forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
the  agreement  sjiecified  in  paragraph  5  of  these  instructions. 
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10.  Where  the  States  into  which  the  laborers  are  taken  have  no  laws  with 
respect  to  housing  and  sanitation,  the  conditions  concerning  same  maintained 
by  the  employers  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  otherwise 
the  aliens  will  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they  came. 

A.  Oaminbtti, 
Commissioner  General. 
Approved : 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Depabtment  of  Labok, 
Office  of  the  Seceetaky, 
Washington,  April  12,  1918. 
To  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  Inspectors  in  Charge,  Immigration  Service, 
and  others  concerned: 

The  following  circular  and  instructions  are  promulgated  to  supersede  and 
replace  department  circular  letters  of  May  23  and  26,  1917,  and  detailed 
instructions  of  June  6,  1917,  which  had  reference  to  the  same  subject,  viz : 

The  ninth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917, 
reads:  "Provided  further,  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe 
conditions,  including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control 
and  regulate  the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  apply- 
ing for  temporary  admission."  While  obviously  this  special  exemption  to 
general  provisions  of  law  should  be  construed  strictly  and  should  not  be 
resorted  to  except  with  the  object  of  meeting  extraordinary  situations  or 
conditions,  it  can  be  and  should  be  availed  of  whenever  an  emergent  condi- 
tion arises.  With  agricultural  pursuits  such  a  condition  now  exists  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  is  likely  to  arise  in  other  sections  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  department  therefore  issues  the  following 
instructions  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  exclud- 
ing aliens  who  (a)  being  over  16  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  read- 
ing "  can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect," 
(the  "illiteracy  test")  or  (1))  "who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged, 
or  solicited  to  migrnte  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment 
*  *  *  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or 
implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled," 
(the  "contract-labor  clause"),  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  are  admissible 
under  said  law  and  who  are  shown  to  be  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  shall  be  admitted 
upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  entertaining  any  application  for  permission  to 
import  or  bring  in  agricultural  laborers  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  prospective 
employer  has  first  applied  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  its 
office  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  proposed  employment,  and  written  evi- 
dence must  be  produced  from  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  labor,  either  locally  or  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  site  of  the  work,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand ;  or,  if  the  local  supply  is  partially  sufficient,  the  application  for  per- 
mission to  import  or  bring  in  agricultural  laborers  shall  only  be  acted  upon 
to  the  extent  of  meeting  the  deficiency  between  the  demand  and  the  local 
supply. 

The  alien  applying  for  admission,  or  some  one  in  his  behalf,  shall  furnish 
two  unmounted  photographs  of  the  applicant,  and  a  complete  personal  descrip- 
tion of  such  applicant  shall  be  taken;  these  shall  be  used  in  preparing,  in 
duplicate,  an  identification  card  corresponding  in  general  to  the  identification 
card  prescribed  by  subdivision  9  of  rule  12  of  the  immigration  regulations 
for  the  use  of  aliens  who  habitually  cross  and  recross  the  land  boundaries. 
The  blank  form  of  card  (Form  687)  may  be  adapted  to  this  purpose,  an 
appropriate  notation  being  placed  thereon  to  show  that  the  holder  is  tem- 
porarily admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  this  circular  to 
engage  in  agricultural  labor.  The  original  of  the  card  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  admitted  alien ;  the  duplicate  shall  be  properly  filed  and  indexed. 

Aliens  admitted  under  the  provisions  hereof  are  allowed  to  enter  temporarily 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  will  engage  in  none  other  than  agricultural 
labor;  and  any  who  fail  to  accept,  or,  after  acceptance,  abandon  employment 
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of  that  kind  and  engage  In  the  performance  of  labor  incident  to  other  industries 
shall  be  promptly  arrested  and  deported  to  the  countr^'  whence  they  came, 
under  the  regular  immigration  warrant  procedure. 

In  cases  arising  under  this  circular  the  aliens  involved  shall  be  admitted 
without  the  payment  of  head, tax. 

The  foregoing  shall,  until  further  orders,  apply  only  to  agricultural  laborers 
from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

In  the  event  of  extension  being  requested  on  behalf  of  aliens  previously 
admitted  under  instructions  of  June  6,  1917,  such  extension  shall  only  be 
granted  in  pursuance  of  and  upon  compliance  with  this  circular  and  the 
detailed  instructions  in  and  hereunder. 

In  executing  the  terms  of  this  circular,  see  detiiiled  instructions  of  even 
date  herewith  for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned. 

W.  B.  WiLSOjsr,  Secretary. 


CiKCULAE  or  May  10,  1918,  and  Departmental  Obdek  or  June  12,  1918,  Con- 
CEBNiNG  Amended  and  Revised  Rules  foe  the  Admission^of  Agbicultukal 

AND   OtHEK   lyABORERS. 

No.  54261/202. 

0.  S.  Depahtment  of  Labok, 

Bureau  of  Immigeation, 
Washington,  May  10,  lOtS. 

To  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  Inspectors  in  Charge,  Immigration  Service, 

and  others  concerned : 

Bureau  circular  of  April  12.  1918,  bearing  the  above  number,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  In  connection  with  circular  letter  of  even  date  herewith,  concerning  the 
temporary  admission  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  the 
following  detailed  instructions  are  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  con- 
cerned, viz : 

"  (1)  The  temporary  admissions  under  the  circulars  shall  be  for  periods 
not  exceeding  six  months ;  and  if  in  any  instance  an  extension  of  time  is  de- 
sird  the  necessity  therefor  must  be  clearly  shown  in  the  application  filed  by 
the  party  desiring  to  continue  the  services  of  the  laborers  for  a  further  period, 
not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  application  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the 
aliens  Involved. 

"  (2)  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  circular  provides  for  the 
temporary  admission,  under  the  circumstances  stated  and  conditions  prescribed, 
of  '  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  '  would  be  '  admissible  under  said  law  ' 
if  they  were  entering  for  permanent  purposes.  The  indulgence  extends  only  to 
the  illiteracy  and  contract-labor  features  qf  the  law,  and  then  only  if  the 
other  conditions  are  satisfactorily  established. 

"  (3)  As  admission  under  the  circular  is  to  be  temporary  only,  and  as  the 
circulars  prescribe  that  all  aliens  who  violate  the  conditions  exacted  shall  be 
Immediately  deported,  of  course  no  alien  should  be  admitted  from  either  Mexico 
or  Canada  who  can  not  be  returned  thither  immediately  that  necessity  arises, 
or  eventually  at  any  rate.  This  indicates  the  necessity  for  caution  in  admitting 
alien  residents  of  either  country  whose  return  may  be  barred  by  the  laws  of 
such  country. 

"  (4)  As  to  be  admissible  under  the  circular  the  aliens  must  be  coming  '  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits'  (for  wlaich  rea- 
son the  '  contract-labor  '  as  well  as  the  '  illiteracy  test '  provisions  are  men- 
tioned in  the  circular),  prearrangement  for  tlie  employment  of  all  admitted 
is  contemplated.  In  other  words,  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  afforded  to  meet  emergent  agricultural  conditions,  must  send  for 
or  come  to  the  boundaries  to  get  the  aliens,  and  the  aliens  must  not  be  tempo- 
rarily admitted  until  arrangements  for  their  employment  in  agriculural  work 
have  been  perfected. 

"  (5)  Anyone  availing  himself  of  tlie  opportunity  afforded  by  the  circular  to 
obtain  farm  laborers  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  the  aliens  to  whom  he  proposes  to  give  employment,  to 
disclose  to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  his  plans 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  such  aliens  in  their  entirety,  including  the 
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wages,  housing  conditions,  and  duration  of  employment,  and  to  give  liis  written 
promise  and  stipulation  to  the  following  effect,  viz : 

'  (rt)  That  with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation,  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  fetate  in  which  the  laborers  are  employed  shall  be  observed  and  followed 
by  the  employers. 

"  (6)  That  the  employer  will  keep  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
advised  promptly  of  any  change  made  in  his  plans  as  originally  disclosed  with 
respect  to  the  place,  duration,  or  character  of  the  employment  of  the  aliens  by 
him. 

"(c)  That  the  employer  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  upon  learning 
that  any  one  of  the  aliens  admitted  to  him  proposes  to  leave  his  employ,  and 
furnish  such  information  as  he  can  secure  with  respect  to  the  place  to  which 
the  alien  is  going  and  what  he  expects  to  do  at  such  place. 

"  (rf)  That  the  employer  will  promptly  notify  such  officer  whenever  any 
alien  admitted  to  him  has  left  his  employ  (without  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  alien's  intent  to  do  so)  and  will  furnish  all  possible  information  to  assist 
immigration  officers  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  entered  non- 
agricultural  employment,  or  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  this  circular  and 
the  department  circular  of  April  12,  1918,  herein  mentioned,  are  being  observed 
if  the  new  employment  is  agricultural. 

"(e)  That  the  employer  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  8  hereof. 

"(H  That  the  employer  will  pay  the  current  rates  of  wages  for  similar 
labor  in  the  community  in  which  the  admitted  aliens  are  to  be  employed. 

"  (g)  That  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  deport  any  alien  admitted'  in  pur- 
suance of  this  circular  and  the  department  circular  of  April  12  because  of  a 
violation  of  or  failure  to  observe  the  conditions  specified,  the  expense  of  the 
removal  of  the  alien  from  the  place  where  apprehended  to  the  boundary  shall 
be  borne  by  the  importer. 

"(ft)  That  within  a  reasonable  time  after  each  pay  day  the  employer  shall 
notify  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  border  port  through  which  the 
aliens  in  his  employ  were  admitted  that  the  money  retained  from  their  wages 
under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (8-a)  hereof  has  been  deposited,  giving  the 
name  of  the  alien  and  the  number  of  the  postal  savings  bank. 

"(6)  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Montreal,  the  Oommissioner  of 
Immigration  at  Seattle,  and  the  Supervising  Inspector  at  El  Paso  (being  the 
officers  in  charge  of  border  districts)  shall  respectively  designate  such  officers 
as  necessary  at  each  station  to  give  attention  to  the  detail  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  aliens  temporarily  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  circular,  and  it 
shall  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  officers  so  designated  to  see  that  the  tempo- 
rarily admitted  aliens  do  not  remain  permanently  in  the  United  States  and 
do  not  while  here  engage  in  other  than  farm  work,  or  in  farm  work  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof.  Officers  will  be  designated  to  fol- 
low up  aliens  admitted  hereunder,  and  employers  to  whom  such  aliens  have 
been  admitted  will  be  expected  and  called  upon  to  assist  such  officers  in  en- 
forcing these  rules,  including  the  arrest  and  deportation  in  proper  cases. 

"(7)  Any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  meet  the  needs  in  a  particular  case  shall  be  taken  as  a 
reason  to  witlihold  granting  permission  to  import  agricultural  laborers  until 
such  doubt  can  be  cleared  up. 

"  (8)  As  an  additional  means  of  insuring  that  admitted  agricultural  labor- 
ers will  continue  in  such  pursuits  and  eventually  return  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  governing  their  admission  for  temporary  residence,  the  prospective 
employer  and  the  alien  himself  shall  mutually  agree  to  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz : 

"  (a)  The  employer  will  withhold  from  the  alien's  wages  twenty-flve  (25) 
cents  per  day  during  the  period  for  which  the  alien  is  admitted,-  and  thereafter 
if  the  period  of  admission  is  extended,  until  the  money  so  retained  amounts  to 
fifty  (50)  dollars,  whereupon  such  retention  of  wages  shall  cease. 

"(b)  The  employer  will  deposit  the  money  so  withheld  to  the  credit  of  the 
alien  in  the  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  sum  will  so  remain  on  deposit  until  the  alien  is  about  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  whereupon  the  postal-sav- 
ings certificates  and  interest  accumulated  thereon  shall  be  converted  into  a 
postal  money  order  payable  to  the  alien,  such  money  order  to  be  transmitted 
by  mail  to  the  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  exit,  for  redemptioa  into 
monev  at  the  time  of  the  alien's  departure. 
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"  (e)  If  in  the  case  of  any  such  alien  his  services  in  agricultural  pursuits 
are  required  for  another  six-month  period  of  time  and  an  application  for  ex- 
tension of  time  is  granted  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  hereof,  the 
amount  accumulated  during  the  first  six-month  period,  or  the  entire  amount 
of  fifty  (50)  dollars  if  an  extension  occurs,  shall  remain  on  deposit  in  the 
poistal-savings  bank  until  he  leaves  the  United  States  under  the  extension,  and 
shall  then  be  paid  him,  with  the  accumulated  interest  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (8b)  hereof. 

"(.d)  During  the  period  of  savings  accumulation  no  withdrawal  of  postal 
savings  shall  be  allowed,  except  that  if  the  alien  leaves  the  United  States  at 
any  time  such  sum  as  may  have  accumulated  shall  be  turned  over  to  him  In 
the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (8b)  hereof. 

"  (9)  In  the  event  that  the  employer  is  represented  by  an  agent  or  by  an 
association  through  its  agent  in  securing  agricultural  laborers,  the  authority 
of  the  agent  or  association  to  act  for  such  employer  should  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  in  every  such  instance  the  employer  should  be  required  to  execute 
and  forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
the  agreement  specified  in  paragraph  (5)  of  these  instructions. 

"  (10)  Where  the  States  into  which  the  laborers  are  taken  have  no  laws 
with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation,  the  conditions  concerning  same  main- 
tained by  the  employers  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor ;  other- 
wise the  aliens  will  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they  come." 

(Signed)  A.  Caminetti, 

Commissioner  General. 

Approved : 

(Signed)  W.  B.  WitsoN,  Secretary. 


No.  54261/202.  June  12,  1918. 

Depabtmental  Order. 

Whereas  the  ninth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  provides  "  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions, 
including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  tem- 
porary admission ;"  and 

Whereas  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads, 
and  in  certain  lignite  coal  mining  enterprises  in  which  Mexican  laborers  have 
heretofore  been  customarily  employed,  an  emergent  condition,  caused  by  the 
war,  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  and,  while  obviously  said  special  excep- 
tion to  general  provisions  of  law  should  be  construed  strictly  and  should  not 
be  resorted  to  except  with  the  object  of  meeting  extraordinary  situations  or 
conditions,  it  can  be  and  should  be  availed  of  whenever  an  emergent  condition 
arises ; 

Therefore,  the  following  circular  providing  for  the  temporary  admission  of 
certain  alien  laborers  from  Mexico  is  hereby  promulgated  by  the  department 
to  supersede  department  circular  of  April  12,  1918,  and  regulations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  issued  thereunder  on  the  same  date,  as  amended  Mav  10, 
1918 : 

SECTION   I. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  excluding 
aliens  who,  being  over  16  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading,  "  can 
not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect"  (the  "  illit- 
eracy test"),  or. aliens  "who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solic- 
ited to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment  *  *  * 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied, 
tb  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled  "  (the  "  con- 
tract-labor clause"),  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions^  of  section  2  of  said 
act  assessing  a  head  tax  on  account  of  aliens  entering  permanently,  aliens  re- 
siding in  Mexico  who  in  all  other  than  the  respects  above  mentioned  are  ad- 
missible under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  shown  to  be  com- 
ing from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  employment, 
may  be  temporarily  admitted  without  exacting  head  tax,  upon  the  conditions 
hereinaftpr  specified,  for  periods  in  no  instance  exceeding  the  duration  of  the 
war.  ] 
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SECTION   II. 

(o)  As  to  be  admissible  under  the  terms  of  tliis  circular  the  alien  must 
be  commg  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  employment"  (for  which  reason  the 
contract-labor  '  as  well  as  the  "illiteracy  test"  provisions  are  mentioned 
above),  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  afforded  to 
meet  emergent  conditions  in  the  United  States,  may  come  to  or  be  represented 
at  the  boundary  to  confer  with  any  alien,  and  such  alien  must  not  be  tempo- 
rarily admitted  until  arrangements  for  his  employment  have  been  perfected. 

(ft)  A  prospective  employer  may  Initiate  an  application  for  permission  to 
import  laborers  under  the  provisions  hereof  bv  filing  such  application  with 
either  a  United  States  immigration  or  a  United  States  employment  official, 
setting  forth  the  number  of  laborers  desired,  class  of  work,  wages  ofCered,  and 
place  of  proposed  employment,  and  stating  that  he  will  complv  with  all  pro- 
visions of  this  circular  with  respect  to  any  alien  admitted  to  iiim.  Upon  the 
approval  in  writing  of  any  such  application  by  a  United  States  employment 
officer  detailed  to  a  Mexican  border  port  in  accordance  with  Section  )K  hereof 
or  by  the  United  States  employment  officer  stationed  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
place  of  proposed  employment,  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  such  port 
shall  proceed  to  admit  the  alien  involved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
hereof. 

SECTION    III. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  circular  provides  for  the  tem- 
porary admission,  under  the  circumstances  stated  and  conditions  prescribed, 
of  an  alien  who  in  all  otffer  respects  would  be  admissible  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  if  he  were  entering  for  permanent  purposes.  The  indul- 
gence extends  only  to  the  illiteracy,  contract-labor,  and  head-tax  features  of 
the  immigration  act,  and  then  only  if  the  other  conditions  are  satisfactorily 
established. 

SECTION   IV. 

As  admission  is  to  be  temporary  only  and  as  it  is  provided  that  an  alien 
who  violates  the  conditions  exacted  shall  be  immediately  deported,  of  course 
none  should  be  admitted  who  can  not  be  returned  immediately  that  necessity 
arises. 

SECTION   V: 

(o)  Two  unmounted  photographs  of  each  applicant  for  admission  under  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  be  furnished.  A  complete  personal  description  of  such 
applicant,  and  of  accompanying  members  of  his  family  over  16  years  of  age, 
if  any,  shall  be  taken.  These  shall  be  used  in  preparing,  in  duplicate,  an  iden- 
tification card  corresponding  in  general  to  that  prescribed  by  subdivision  9  of 
rule  12  of  the  immigration  regulations  for  the  use  of  an  alien  who  habitually 
crosses  and  recrosses  tbe  land  boundaries. 

(6)  The  blank  form  of  said  card  (Form  6S7)  may  be  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose until  a  more  suitable  card  is  devised  and  printed,  an  appropriate  notation 
being  placed  thereon  to  show  that  the  holder  is  temporarily  admitted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  this  circular,  to  engage  in  labor  of  one  of 
the  three  kinds  herein  specified.  The  original  of  the  card  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  admitted  alien ;  the  duplicate,  on  which  a  record  will  be  kept  of  changes 
of  employment,  of  employers,  or  of  address,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
properly  filed  and  indexed.  When  any  alien  admitted  hereunder  is  deported 
or  departs  the  card  shall  be  taken  up. 

AC)  All  members  of  families  16  years  of  age  and  over  shall  be  given  such 
cards ;  those  under  16  shall  be  recorded,  giving  name,  age,  and  description. 

(d)  On  the  departure  or  deportation  of  an  alien  accompanied  by  members  of 
his  family  when  admitted,  such  accompanying  members  must  also  depart  or 
be  deported,  as  the  case  may  be. 

SECTION   VI. 

(a)  An  alien  admitted  under  the  provisions  hereof  is  allowed  to  enter  tem- 
porarily upon  the  understanding  that  he  has  secured  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  that  he  will  work  only  in  agricultural  pursuits,  maintenance  of 
way  on  railroads,  or  lignite  coal  mining  as  herein  described.  Therefore,  if 
alien  fails,  after  admission,  to  accept  such  agreed  employment,  or,  after  accept- 
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ance  and  entry  thereon,  abandons  same  to  accept  employment  of  any  other 
nature,  or  to  accept  any  employment  with  an  employer  who  has  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  this  circular,  or  discontinues  laboring  and  remains  idle 
for  as  long  as  two  weeks  unless  by  reason  of  illness  of  himself  or  of  a  member 
of  his  family  or  other  disability,  such  alien  shall  be  immediately  arrested  and 
deported  under  the  regular  warrant  procedure. 

(6)  An  employer  of  such  an  alien  other  than  the  importing  employer  must  on 
hiring  any  such  alien  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  circular  in  the  same 
manner  substantially  and  with  the  sam^  effect  as  an  importing  employer.  Not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  such  employmeut  he  must  notify  the 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  place  where  alien  entered 
of  the  fact  of  such  employment,  giving  name,  place  of  intended  employment,  and 
name  and  post-office  address  of  himself  and  of  his  employee. 

(c)  An  employer  who,  having  hired  any  such  alien,  desires  to  relinquish  his 
services,  shall  notify  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the 
place  of  entry  of  such  intention ;  such  notice  shall  specify  the  name  of  the 
alien,  probable  date  of  cessation  of  \\ork,  and  post-offlce  address  of  employer  and 
of  such  alien. 

((/)  An  alien  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  or  whose  admis- 
sion under  the  circulars  superseded  hereby  is  renewed  under  this  circular,  must 
follow  none  but  laboring  pursuits  of  the  nature  prescribed  herein.  When  any 
such  alien  is  without  employment,  unless  he  Immediately  returns  to  Mexico 
through  the  port  of  entry,  he  shall  apply  to  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Imini- 
gratlon  Service  at  the  place  where  he  was  admitted  or  to  the  nearest  United  States 
immigration  or  United  States  employment  officer,  advising  him  that  he  no  longer 
has  work,  and  asking  for  employment  and  for  the  pi*-ilege  of  remaining  in  the 
United  States  for  an  additional  period.  Thereupon,  if  the  application  is  to  the 
immigration  officer,  the  said  officer  shall  communicate  with  the  appropriate 
director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  work  can  be  secured  for  such  alien ;  if  to  an  employment  officer,  such  officer 
shall  forward  the  application  to  the  nearest  immigration  officer  for  decision.  If 
work  is  secured,  in  either  manner  indicated,  an  extension  of  time  may  be 
granted  the  alien  on  condition  that  he  accept  the  reemployment.  If  the  alien 
fails  or  refuses  to  accept  reemployment  under  these  conditions,  deportation 
shall  Immediately  be  effected. 

(e)  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  alien  to  give  nny  notice  required 
by  this  section  shall  .subject  such  alien  to  deportation. 

SECTION  VII. 

A  prospective  employer  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
temporary  admission  hereunder  of  any  alien,  fully  to  disclose  to  the  immigra- 
tion officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  his  plans  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  such  alien,  including  the  wages,  how  often  paid  (giving  dates),  housing 
conditions,  and  duration  of  employment,  also  to  give  his  written  promise  and 
stipulation  to  the  following  effect,  viz : 

(II)  That  the  employer  will  abide  Ity  and  comply  with  all  the  terms  of  this 
circular. 

(6)  That  the  employer  will  pay  .the  current  rate  of  wages  for  similar  labor 
in  the  community  in  which  the  admitted  alien  is  to  be  employed. 

(f)  That  with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of  the 
State  in  which  the  laborer  is  to  be  employed  will  be  observed  by  the  employer. 
If  employed  in  a  State  that  has  no  law  on  said  subject,  such  conditions  must 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(d)  That  the  employer  will  keep  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
advised  promptly  of  any  change  made  in  his  plans  as  originally  disclosed  with 
respect  to  the  place,  duration,  or  character  of  the  employment  of  the  alien  by 
him,  and  wages  and  times  of  payment  thereof. 

(e)  That  the  employer  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  upon  learning 
that  any  alien  admitted  to  him  purposes  to  leave  his  employ,  and  furnish  such 
information  as  he  can  secure  with  respect  to  the  place  to  which  the  alien  is 
going  and  the  name  of  the  party  for  whom  such  alien  is  to  work. 

if)  That  the  employer  will  promptly  notify  such  officer  whenever  any  alien 
admitted  to  him  has  left  his  employ  (without  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
alien's  intent  to  do  so),  and  will  furnish  all  possible  information  to  assist  immi- 
gration officers  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  entered  other 
employment,  or  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  this  circular  are  being  ob- 
served. 
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flrtJ.filf^'***  -L^  ^*1^  ^®*°''®  *^«>  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  alien  Is, 
nf^r.7™      u  .J"  ™®  employer  will  advise  the  inspector  in  charge  at  the  port 
,lr^^^P^  -Ik  3?^'".°''  ""*  '*  ^^  l»is  and  the  alien's  desire  that  the  latter  shall 
TifrrrT^  -S  1  u'""'^'"  ^^"^  ^^  additional  period  of  employment, 
o^i^fif^^  ■  becomes  necessary  to  deport  any  alien  (or  any  alien  family) 

^hf  llf^i"  pursuance  of  this  circular  because  of  a  violation  of,  or  failure  to 
oDserve,  the  conditions  specified  herein  the  expense  of  removal  of  the  alien  from 
the  place  where  apprehended  to  the  boundary  shall  be  borne  by  the  importer; 
provmea  tnat  when  the  cause  of  deportation  arises  while  alien  is  employed  by 
a  person  other  than  the  importer  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  then  suCh 
expense  shall  be  borne  by  such  subsequent  employer. 

namL  in*V,S.Hn^^v/TT  ^1*^"  J-etaln  from  the  admitted  alieil's  wages  the  sums 
named  in  Section  VIII  hereof  and  transmit  same  for  deposit  in  the  postal 
savings  bank  in  the  manner  therein  specified. 

SECTION  vni. 

As  additional  means  of  insuring  that  an  alien  admitted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  circular  will  eventually  leave  the  United  States,  the  following  conditions 
shall  be  observed : 

TT  <*)  ^ach  such  alien  shall  at  the  time  of  admission  (with  the  assistance  of 
United  States  immigration  or  United  States  employment  ofiicers)  apply  for 
permission  to  open  an  account  in  the  postal  savings  bank  at  the  port  of  entry 
on  which  deposits  to  each  alien's  credit  will  later  be  made  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided. 

(6)  The  employer  shall  withhold  from  the  alien's  wages  25  cents  for  each 
day's  service  such  alien  renders  while  he  continues  in  the  employ  of  such 
employer,  until  the  money  so  withheld  aggregates  $100.  If  the  alien  changes 
employers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  circular  before  the  money 
so  retained  aggregates  $100,  those  employing  him  subsequently  to  the  original  ^ 
Importer  shall  continue  withholding  25  cents  per  day  from  his  wages  until  the 
amount  withheld,  added  to  that  withheld  by  previous  employer  or  employers, 
aggregates  $100.  The  same  arrangement  shall  apply  in  cases  in  which  the 
original  admission  was  for  a  period  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  $100  and  in 
which  a  renewal  of  the  period  of  admission  is  granted  by  the  immigration 
officers. 

(c)  On  each  pay  day  the  employer  shall  transmit  to  the  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  place  of  the  alien's  entry  the  money  with- 
held from   alien's  wages   in  pursuance   of  the   preceding   paragraph.     Postal  ', 
money  orders  payable  to  such  officer,  purchased  at  the  employer's  cost,  shall  ' 
be  used  in  making  these  remittances.    Said  officer  shall  deposit  the  money  order 
in  the  local  postal  savings  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  alien  from  whose  wages 
the  sum  represented  has  been  withheld,  retaining  in  his  possession  the  receipt 
for  such  deposit.    The  funds  so  deposited  will  remain  in  the  postal  savings  bank  , 
until  the  alien  leaves  the  United  States,  whereupon  said  officer  shall  arrange  for 
the  delivery  to  the  alien  of  the  inoney  so  saved  and  the  interest,  if  any,  accrued 
thereon.    If  the  alien  leaves  the  United  States  before  he  has  worked  a  sufficient 
period  for  the  amounts  retained  to  aggregate.$100,  the  total  amount  so  retained, 
with  accrued  interest,  if  any,  shall  be  returned  to  him  in  like  manner. 

(d)  After  the  sums  withheld,  transmitted,  and  deposited  in  accordance  vnth 
the  preceding  two  paragraphs  have  aggregated  $100,  the  sum  of  $1  per  month 
shall  be  vyithheld  from  the  laborer's  wages,  transmitted  to  the  inspector  in 
charge  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  deposited  in  similar  manner ;  the  withholding  of 
this  amount  monthly  to  continue  as  long  as  the  alien  remains  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  funds  so  accumulated  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  postal  savings 
bank  and  returned  to  alien  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  inspector  in  charge  at  port  of  entry.  This  provision  shall  be  applied  to 
both  original  and  subsequent  employers. 

(e)  If  the  emergent  conditions  mentioned  herein  still  exist  at  the  end  of  any 
period  of  admission  under  the  terms  of  this  circular,  then,  upon  the  joint  appli- 
cation of  any  such  alien  and  his  employer  showing  the  necessity  for  alien's 
service  for  a  further  term,  the  Immigration  office  at  the  port  of  admission  is  ' 
authorized  to  extend  the  temporary  admission  of  such  alien  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  the  duration  of  the  war.    If  the  sums  withheld  have  not  aggregated 
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$100,  the  withtiolding  thereof  shall  continue  until  such  amount  has  accumulated 
to  alien's  credit.  The  withholding  of  $1  per  month  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
above  will  thereafter  be  commenced  or  continued  as  circumstances  require. 

(f)  If  such  emergent  conditions  still  exist  at  the  end  of  any  such  period  of 
admission  under  the  circulars  superseded  hereby,  then,  upon  the  joint  applica- 
tion of  any  such  alien  and  his  employer  showing  the  necessity  for  alien's  service 
for  a  further  term,  the  immigration  ofBcer  at  the  port  of  admission  is  authorized 
to  extend  the  temporary  admission  of  such  alien  for  a  period. not  exceeding 
the  duration  ot  the  war ;  provided  the  alien  (with  the  assistance  of  his  employer, 
or,  if  he  is  simultaneously  changing  his  place  of  employment,  of  the  nearest 
United  States  immigration  or  United  States  employment  officer)  shall  apply  to 
the  local  postmaster  for  permission  to  open  an  account  in  the  postal  savings 
bank  at  the  border  port  through  which  he  entered  the  United  States,  and  both 
the  alien  and  his  employer  shall  agree  to  comply  then  and  thereafter  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  this  circular,  it  being  intended  that  such  cases  shalli  to 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  those  arising 
under  this  ci^-cular.  Failure  or  refusal  to  observe  this  requirement  will  result  in 
alien's  deportation. 

(g)  All  information  reaching  the  border  ports  of  entry,  as  the  result  of  the 
making  of  deposits  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  location  or 
employment  of  any  laborer  admitted  hereunder  shall  be  noted  on  the  dupli- 
cate of  such  laborer's  identification  card. 

SECTION  IX. 

The  supervising  inspector  at  El  Paso  shall  designate  sich  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  at  each  station  to  give  attention  to  the  details  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  aliens  temporarily  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  this  circular  or  of 
those  superseded  hereby ;  and  it  shall  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  officers  so 
designated  to  see  that  the  temporarily  admitted  aliens  do  not  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States  and  do  not  violate  the  terms  of  this  circular  by 
engaging  in  other  than  the  specified  laboring  pursuits,  or  otherwise.  Officers 
will  be  designated  to  follow  up  aliens  admitted  hereunder,  and  employers  to 
whom  such  aliens  have  been  admitted  or  for  whom  they  may  be  laboring,  will 
be  expected  and  called  upon  to  assist  such  officers  in  enforcing  this  circular, 
including  arrest  and  deportation  of  aliens  in  proper  cases.  Officers  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  shall  cooperate  with  officers  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  in  the  enforcement  of  this  section,  also  in  supplying  information 
to  the  inspector  in  charge  at  port  of  entry  regarding  changes  in  location  or 
employment  of  aliens  admitted  heerunder. 

SECTION  X. 

At  each  of  the  principal  Mexican  border  ports  of  entry  officers  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  shall  be  detailed  to  assist  the  immigration  officers 
in  the  administration  of  this  circular.  In  the  event  that  the  employer  is  repre- 
sented by  an  agent,  or  by  an  association  through  its  agent,  or  by  an  officer 
detailed  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  securing  laborers,  the  authority  of  the 
agent  or  association  to  act  for  such  employer  should  be  fully  estabUshed  in 
writing  and  in  every  instance  the  employer  shall  be  required  to  execute  and 
forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  the 
agreement  specified  in  Section  VII  of  this  circular.  It  shall  be  competent  for 
the  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  act  with  any  officer  detailed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Defense,  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  or  any  State  organization  of  either,  or  any  other 
organization,  public  or  private,  authoritatively  representing  the  industries 
herein  specified. 

SECTION  XI. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  Is  hereby  directed  to  enforce  and 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  which  shall  become  effective  on  and 
after  .June  20,  1918.  ^  ^  ^^^^_ 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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DEPABTMEr^TAL    ObD^  O^  J^        10,    1918,    FUKXHEK   AMENDING   PbEVIOUS    OeDEBS 
KELATIVE   TO   MEXICAN    FaKM    AND   OtHEE   LaBOEEES. 

Depaetment  of  Labob, 
Office  of  the  Secbetaey, 
No.  54261/202.  Washington,  July  10,  1918. 

DEPAETMENTAL  OBDEB. 

t^^^^  provisions  of  departmental  order  of  June  12,   1918    are  Hereby   ex- 

rSlcXraf Duii".ltf  f  Th*°  ^^^"f^  '"'^'^^  ^'""^  ^«'i«^  to  performU'k 
tain  H^t^ni?^— *^'  '''}^^  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads,  and  In  cer- 
tain lipite  coal  mining  entei-prises)   laborers  coming  from  Mexico  to  enease 

labrT^conne'Sion'^w-t/'"''".'''"  '?■  ""'  ''^^'''^'^  ''^  '^'  performance  of  comlfn 
labor  m  connection  with  construction  work  being  done  by  or  for  the  Govern- 

^^n;;''.^!  ^'■^'"I'?  of  buildings  in  the  "State  of  Texas,  and  also  in  theTuris- 

thP  State,  o^nI^m''  ^''^l'"^  ^"-  2^'  ^'^J^^^'^t  t°  the  Mexican  bprder,  wltMn 
m.?^  ^^  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

fldm^niST?hl''?.^f  ■^^"^'■''l*'!,^"''"*^''^"'"^  ^®  ^^'^by  directed  to  enforce  and 
tnd  Tfter  July  25   19ir^  circular,  which  shall  become  effective  on 

W.  B.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


The  proposed  departmental  order  amending  the  provisions  of  the  depart- 
mental order  of  June  12,  1918,  is  hereby  approved.  In  addition  we  will  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  deducting  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  Mexican  laborers 
entering  the  United  States  under  this  order.  The  rule  will  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Depaetment  of  Laboe, 
Bureau  of  Immigkation, 
Washington,  October  7,  1918. 
Commissioners  of  iinniigration  and  inspectors  in  charge: 

A  memorandum  recently  submitted  to  the  Secretary  jointly  by  the  Director 
General  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Immigration,  contemplating  the  issuance  of  instructions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  immigration  officials  will 
be  guided  accordingly : 

1.  The  functions,  and  method  of  exercising  same,  of  the  Immigration  Service 
and  the  Employment  Service^  respectively,  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  de- 
partmental orders  regarding  temporary  admission  of  Mexican  laborers  will  be 
understood  to  be : 

(ffl)  Immigration  officers  will  attend  to  the  admission  of  alien  laborers,  the 
procurement  and  recording  of  the  necessary  data  regarding  them,  and  eventu- 
ally will  see  to  the  removal  of  the  aliens  from  the  country. 

(6)  Employment  officers  will  attend  to  the  distribution  of  admitted  laborers, 
ascertaining  first,  of  course,  if  and  where  such  laborers  are  needed,  and  in  every 
instance  whether  the  laborers  are  of  the  kind  suited  properly  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions involved  and  that  the  wages  offered  are  those  prevailing  in  the  vicinity ; 
will  see  that  laborers  properly  qualified  are  sent  where  a  sufficient  supply  is 
not  available  and  that  none  are  sent  to  places  where  there  is  already  a  suffi- 
ciency of  similar  labor  unemployed ;  will  assist,  in  order  to  expedite  the  handling 
of  business,  in  the  procurement  from  prospective  employers  of  the  agreements 
required  under  departmental  orders ;  and  will  cooperate  with  Immigration  offi- 
cials in  keeping  track  of  laborers  after  they  are  admitted  and  in  establishing 
and  enforcing  a  follow-up  f  ystem,  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  eventual  re- 
turn to  Mexico  of  those  admitted. 
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2.  Mexican  laborers  entering  the  Unitert  States  in  pursuance  of  the  depart- 
mental orders  will  be  regarded  as  falling  Into  two  classes,  to  wit: 

(a)  Those  destined  to  an  employer  who  is  responsible  for  their  importation 
and  entitled  under  the  departmental  orders  to  import  and  receive  them ;  and 

(6)  Those  who  arrive  at  the  ports  and  apply  for  admission  without  having 
the  employment  actually  arranged  or  in  sight. 

3.  Class  (a)  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will  be  admitted  imme- 
diately after  passing  inspection  under  the  general  provisions  of.  the  law,  and 
allowed  to  proceed  to  their  employers,  the  Employment  Service  obtaining  and 
keeping  a  proper  record  with  regard  to  their  names,  etc.,  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  Issuing  cards  of  identity  to  them  and  retaining  duplicates  thereof 
as  the  immigration  record  in  the  premises. 

4.  Class  (6)  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  hereof,  immediately  upon  being  ad- 
mitted, recorded,  and  furnished  with  identity  cards,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  Employment  Service  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  appropriate 
employment  to  the  best  ad-\-antage  possible. 

5.  With  respect  to  both  classes  (a)  and  (6),  the  aliens  will  be  regarded,  after 
passing  through  the  immigration  stations,  as  within  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Employment  Service,  which  will  furnish  the  Immigration  Service  with 
a  report  showing  where  the  alien  laborers  are  placed,  and  will  thereafter  fur- 
nish similar  reports  on  every  occasion  when  any  of  the  laborers  are  moved 
from  one  locality  to  another.  To  aid  in  doing  this,  the  laborers  will,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  placed  and  kept  in  groups. 

6.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Employment  Service  will,  upon  every  occa- 
sion when  they  find  a  Mexican  laborer  admitted  in  pursuance  of  the  depart- 
mental orders  who  refuses  to  engage  regularly  and  continuou'^ly  in  one  of 
the  occupations  permitted  by  the  said  orders,  report  the  case  to  the  nearest 
immigration  officer  so  that  deportation  proceedings  may  be  instituted.  How- . 
ever,  deportation  will  not  be  effected  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  cares  of  Mexican 
laborers  in  which  the  aliens  are  not,  through  criminality,  mental  or  physical 
disability,  or  otherwise,  seriously  objectionable  from  an  immigration  point 
of  view,  if  the  immigration  officers  learning  of  such  cases  can,  rlirough  the 
nearest  Employment  Service  officials,  have  the  laborers  placed  In  suitable  em- 
ployment in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  department  orders. 

7.  The  privilege  of  importing  Mexican  laborers  under  the  departmental  orders 
will  not  be  extended  to  agents  or  agencies  that  operate  on  a  fee  basis,  nor  to 
employers  who  make  use  of  the  services  of  agents  or  agencies  operating  on 
such  a  basis;  and  the  Immigration  and  employment  officials  vrtll  cooperate  to 
prevent  this. 

A.  Caminetti,  Commissioner  General. 

Departmental  Order  of  January  2,  1919,  Concerning  Laborers  from  Mexico 
FOE  Sugak-Bket  Production. 

In  the  matter  of  modification  of  the  order  of  this  department  made  on 
December  15,  1918,  vacating  departmental  orders  of  June  12  and  July  10, 
1918,  relating  to  the  admission  of  laborers  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  Sena- 
tors Phelan,  Smoot,  Shafroth,  Kendrick,  King,  and  Borah,  and  Congressmen 
Raker,  Kahn,  Hayes,  and  Curry  have  requested  consideration  of  such  a  modi- 
fication in  behalf  of  the  sugar-beet  growers,  and  Senator  Johnson  has  referred 
to  the  department  telegrams  from  other  parties  interested  in  the  subject. 
Communications  and  telegrams  from  other  sources  have  also  been  filed,  as 
shown  by  the  record;  the  United  .States  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association, 
through  Truman  G.  Palmer,  executive  secretary,  and  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  mem- 
ber committee  on  national  affairs,  has  also  filed  an  appeal  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

In  view  of  the  representations  made  in  behalf  of  the  sugar-beet  growers, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  enforcement  of  said  order  of  December  15,  1918, 
would  seriously  impair  the  supply  of  sugar  depended  upon  for  the  coming 
season,  and,  moreover,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Senator  Phelan,  cor- 
roborated by  the  appeal  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association,  that  ex- 
tensive additions  in  acreage  have  been  made  for  the  coming  crop,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Food  Administration,  the  benefit  of  which  increased 
production  would  be  lost,  as  well  as  considerable  individual  losses  to  the 
growers   entailed,   it   is    ordered    that    the   instruction    of   December   15   last, 
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vacating  departmental  orders  of  June  12  and  July  10,  1918,  be,  and  It  is 
nereby  modified  so  as  to  permit  laborers  from  Mexico  to  be  admitted  solely 
A  P^i^'POse  of  working  in  sugar-beet  production,  under  the  same  terms 
■and  conditions  provided  in  the  last-named  orders,  until  and  including  the  30th 
■day  of  June,  1919. 

. '^^®^*^°™'^i®^'o"er  General  of   Immigration   will  take   necessary   steps   to 
give  effect  to  this  modifying  order. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Note.— The  above  order  was,  on  January  23,  1919,  extended  by  virtue  of 
telegraphic  instructions  to  the  supervising  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  on  the  Mexican  border,  "  to  include  laborers  for  farm  work  in 
Kio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,  efCecfive  until  June  30,  1919  " ;  and  under  date  of 
July  9,  1919,  by  telegraphic  instructions  to  the  same  official,  the  orders  so 
coiitinued  in  force  were  further  modified  as  follows : 

'^The  special  arrangement  with  regard  to  admission  of  Mexican  laborers 
«haU  continue  in  force  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  not 
Jater  than  January  1,  1920,  and  Mexican  laborers  will  be  admitted  for  the 
performance  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  work,  including  stock  raising;  the 
territory  affected  being  cotton-growing  sections  only." 


APPENDIX  B. 

United  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

BuBEAU  OF  Immigration, 
Washmgton.,  Fnhruciry  9,  1920. 
Hon.  AiBEET  Johnson, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Me.   Johnson:  Agreeable  to   your  request  of  this   morning,  I  send 
jou  the  figures    (Immigrant   and  emigrant)    for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  Caminetti, 
Commissioner  General. 


Immigrant  aliens  admitted,  to  and  emigrant  aliens  departed  -from  the  United 
States  since  July  1,  1919,  hy  months. 


Jfonth. 


July 

August 

September 
October... 


Immi- 
grant. 


18,1S2 
20,597 
26,584 
32,418 


Emi- 
grant. 


25,757 
28,934 
27,770 
25,447 


Month. 


November  i 
December  1. 

Total. 


Immi- 
grant. 


27,219 
24,438 


149,408 


Emi- 
grant. 


26,977 
26,977 


161,862 


'  Number  of  immigrants  tor  December  and  emigrants  for  both  November  and  December  are  not  yet 
■<*omplete.  The  figures  above  given  for  these  two  months  are  estimated  as  the  average  of  the  first  fou  r 
months. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Publications  op  the  Immigbation  Restriction  League  No.  72 — Immigratioit 
Figures  fob  1919 — Comparison  of  the  Fiscal  Tears  Ended  June  30,  191S 

AND  1919. 

[From  data  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  General  ol  Immigration.]' 


1919 


Total  immigration,  1820-1919  >    , 

Arrivals: 

Total 

Immigrant  aliens  2 

Nonimmigrant  aliens ' 

Debarred  from  entrance  and  retmned  after  landing.. 

Percent  of  total  arrivals  debarred '. 

Per  cent  debarred  and  returned 

Departures: 


33,200,10? 


Total. 


Emigrant  aliens  2 

Nonemigrant  aliens  2 

Net  addition  to  population  2 , 

Immigrant  aliens: 

Excess  over  emigrant  aUens 

Teutonic  and  Keltic  races,  chiefly  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe 

Percent 

Slavic  and  Iberic  races,  chiefly  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 

Percent 

Asiatic 

Percent 

Average  money  brought  in  dollars 

Percent  of  farm  laborers,  laborers,  or  servants ..i. .'.... 

Per  cent  destined  for  the  four  States  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 

■    Pennsylvania 

Per  cent  destined  for  the  16  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Elvers. 

Per  cent  destined  for  other  (Southern  and  Western)  States 

Per  cent  destined  for  Hawaii,  Porto  Eico,  Alaska,  and  Philippine  Islands 

Immigrant  aUens  over  16  years  of  age: 

Total  number 

Number  of  illiterates  < 

Going  to  i  oin  relatives 

Fleeing  from  religious  persecution 

Exempt  for  other  causes 

Debarred 

Deported  within  5  years  after  entry 

Per  cent  "assisted"  whose  passage  was  paid  for  by  others ' 

Per  cent  having  no  occupation ' 

Appeals  and  admissions  on  bond: 

Total  appeals  to  Secretary  of  Labor 

Per  cent  admitted  on  bond 

Per  cent  admitted  without  bond 

Per  cent  debarred 

Aliens  certified  as  physically  or  mentally  defective: 

Total  certified 

Admitted 

Percent u 


211,853 

110,618 

101,235 

8,866 

3.5 

4.2 

193,268 
94,585 
98,683 
18,585 

16,033 
45,907 

41.5 
24,521 

22.2 
12, 756 

11.5 
81.03 

24.4 

39.1 

56.1 
40.6 
3.3 

89,269 

3,772 

3,316 

3 

161 

1,598 

67 

28.3 

26.4 

6,173 
9.1 
20.3 
70.3 

6,153 

4,558 

74.1 


237,021 

141, 13* 

95,889^ 

11, 694- 

3.6 

4.9' 

216,231 
123,522- 
92,709 
20,790- 

17, 610- 
73,511 

52.1 
14,788; 

10.5 

12,512- 

8.9 

112,  ur 

20.5- 

48.1 

61.  r 

46.1 

2.2- 

114,759- 

3,27(>- 

2,684 

2- 

141 

1,455. 

466 

39.3; 

27.8- 

4,140^ 
5.« 
18.8- 
75.6 

6,060- 

4,487 

76.0" 


1  This  includes  all  alien  arrivals  to  1905,  inclusive,  and  "immigrant  aliens"  since  then. 

s  Definitions:  Immigrant  aliens,  those  arriving  whose  permanent  domicile  has  been  outside  the  United 
States,  and  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States.  Emigrant  aliens,  those  departing: 
whose  permanent  residence  has  been  in  the  United  States  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  abroad.. 
Nonlmmigraut  aliens,  those  residing  abraod  making  a  temporary  trip  to  the  United  States.  Nonemigrant 
aUens,  those  residing  in  the  United  States  making  a  temporary  trip  abraod. 

The  figures  based  on  these  definitions  are  not  rehable,  as  they  depend  solely  upon  the  alien's  statement 
of  his  iententions. 

1  This  figure  is  ascertained  by  subtracting  from  the  total  of  "immigrant  aUens"  and  "nonimmigrant 
aliens"  the  "emigrant  aliens"  and  the  "nonemigrant  aliens." 

*  The  act  of  Feb.  5, 1917,  excluded  iUiterates  over  18  years  of  age  with  certain  exceptions.  The  number 
0' illiterates  in  1917,  over  14  years  of  age,  was  36,510. 

'  These  figures  are  obtained  by  assuming  that  immigrant  aliens  under  16  years  of  age  had  no  occupation 
and  did  not  pay  their  own  passage. 
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Largest  elements  in  recent  immigration. 

1918. 

Mexican 17, 602 

English 12, 980 

Japanese , 10, 168 

Scandinavian i 8,  741 

Spanish :_    7,  909 

1919. 

Mexican 28,  884 

English 26, 889 

French ^ 12,  598 

Scotch 10, 364 

Japanese 10,056 

Principal  causes  of  debarment. 


1918 


1919 


Xlkely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
XTnftble  to  read 

-VJ%5U!all7  diseased 

Iftntally  diseased 

iPnysically  or  mentally  detective. 

■Criminals 

Immoral 

Total  debarred 

Contract  laborers 


2,836 
1,598 


496 
143 
315 


409 


7,297 
474 


3,994 
1,4S5 


388 
141 
343 


872 


261 
135 


8,626 
774 
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